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PUBLISHER'S    NOTE 

It  was  in  1860  that  Motley*  gave  to  the  public  the  first  two 
volumes  of  The  United  Netherlands,  The  field  represented  in 
this  significant  and  enduring  work  he  had  harvested  very 
naturally  and  logically  after  the  completion  of  his  great 
History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  published  in  1856. 

A  glimpse  of  Motley^s  scholarly  methods  and  indefatigable 
power  of  research  is  afforded  in  a  letter  from  Nice,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1857,  when  he  was  engrossed  in  the  preparation  of  The 
United  Netherlands. 

In  that  month  he  wrote  to  his  mother:  "I  can  occupy  my- 
self for  a  long  time  with  several  hundredweight  of  books, 
which  I  have  brought  with  me,  and  which  I  must  devour  and 
turn  into  chyle  before  I  can  do  much  in  the  way  of  writing. 
My  time  in  London  was  not  lost  for  a  single  day,  and  I  have 
now  two  persons  employed  there  in  copying  for  me,  according 
to  my  mapping  out  when  personally  in  the  State  Paper  Office 
and  British  Museum.  I  was  also  hard  at  work  in  the  Archives 
in  Paris  during  the  few  weeks  that  we  were  there.  I  have, 
however,  much  to  do  in  the  subterranean  way  in  Brussels, 

*  John  Lothrop  Motley, historian  and  diplomatist,  was  born  in  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  April  15,  1814,  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1831,  studied  in  Ger- 
many, was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston,  wrote  two  historical  novels, 
and  began  his  profound  study  of  Dutch  hbtory  in  1851.  Five  years  later 
his  History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  was  published,  which  was 
followed  by  The  United  Netherlands^  and  in  1874  by  his  John  of  Bameveld. 
He  was  Minister  to  Austria  (1861-67),  and  Minister  to  Great  Britain 
(186^70) .  He  died  May  29, 1877.  His  Correspondence,  edited  by  George 
William  Curtis,  is  a  work  of  peculiar  interest  on  account  of  the  personal 
and  Hterary  associations  and  the  historical  side-lights  shown  in  its  pages. 
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The  Hague,  London,  and  Paris.  I  do  not  write  at  all  as  yet, 
but  am  diving  deep  and  staying  under  very  long,  but  hoping 
not  to  come  up  too  dry.  My  task  is  a  very  large  and  hard 
one.  My  canvas  is  very  broad,  and  the  massing  and  the  com- 
position of  the  picture  will  give  me  more  trouble  than  the 
more  compact  one  which  I  have  already  painted." 

Nearly  a  year  later,  in  November,  1858,  the  evolution  of 
The  United  Netherlands  is  sketched  in  a  letter  from  Rome. 

"  I  have  a  very  good  room  for  my  study,"  he  wrote,  "and  I 
am  hard  at  work.  I  began  my  first  volume  about  a  fortnight 
ago  and  hope  to  have  it  done  by  April.  My  task  is,  however, 
rather  a  diflBcult  one,  more  so,  I  think,  than  in  my  former  book. 
I  have  to  spread  myself  over  a  wide  surface,  for  after  the  death 
of  .William  the  Silent  the  history  of  the  provinces  becomes 
for  a  time  swallowed  in  the  general  current  of  European 
history.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  it  loses  its  importance. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Netherlands  question  becomes  the  great 
question  of  Christendom.  Netherlands  history  is  for  a  time 
the  only  European  history.  France,  England,  Spain,  and 
Holland  being  all  mingled  into  one  great  conflicting  mass,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  who,  are  friends  and  who  are  enemies,  except  as 
the  dividing  line  is  drawn  according  to  religious  opinion.  I  am 
obliged,  therefore,  in  order  to  carry  out  my  intention,  to  go 
more  fully  into  English  and  French  contemporaneous  history 
than  I  did  in  the  other  book.  This  obliges  me  to  take  much 
greater  care,  because  I  come  very  often  upon  fields  which 
have  been  more  trodden  before  than  the  historical  soil  of  the 
Netherlands.  I  have,  however,  made  very  extensive  collec- 
tions of  MSS.  in  England,  Holland,  and  Prance,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  success  of  the  merits  of  the  volumes  when  done, 
I  am  sure  I  shall  have  plenty  of  solid  work  in  them,  and  from 
original  and  substantial  materials." 

Other  references  from  time  to  time  show  the  zeal  of  the 
scholar  and  the  absorption  of  the  artist.  At  last  the  first 
two  volimies  were  completed.     Murray,  the  London  pub- 
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lisher,  who,  unlike  Harper  &  Brothers  in  the  United  States, 
had  been  unwilling  to  accept  the  History  of  the  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic^  had  acknowledged  his  mistake,  and  asked 
to  publish  The  United  Netherlands.  His  ofifer  was  accepted. 
Since  Motley  was  Uving  abroad  all  this  time,  his  Letters 
naturally  dwell  more  at  length  upon  the  English  edition  than 
the  American  publication  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 

In  November,  1860,  he  wrote  from  London:  "You  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  Mr.  Murray  had  his  annual  trade  sale 
dinner  last  Thursday  (15th).  This  is  given  by  him  in  the 
City  to  the  principal  London  booksellers,  and  after  a  three- 
o'clock  dinner  he  offers  them  his  new  publications.  You  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  my  volumes  quite  took  the  lead,  and  that 
he  disposed  at  once  of  about  three  thousand  copies.  As  he 
only  intended  to  publish  two  thousand,  you  may  suppose 
that  he  was  agreeably  disappointed.  He  has  now  increased 
his  edition  to  four  thousand,  and  expects  to  sell  the  whole. 
After  that  he  will  sell  a  smaller  and  cheaper  edition.  The 
work  is,  however,  not  yet  published,  nor  will  it  be  for  several 
weeks.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  pleased  with 
the  opening  pages." 

The  following  March  found  him  at  work  again  in  the  State 
Paper  Office  in  London,  reading  hard  in  the  old  MSS.  for  the 
third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  Netherlands. 

"I  am  deUghted  to  find  that  the  success  of  the  United 
Netherlands  gives  you  and  my  father  so  much  pleasure,"  he 
wrote  in  March,  1861.  "It  is  by  far  the  pleasantest  reward 
for  the  hard  work  I  have  gone  through  to  think  that  the  result 
has  given  you  both  so  much  satisfaction.  Not  that  I  grudge 
the  work,  for,  to  say  the  truth,  I  could  not  exist  without 
hard  labor,  and  if  I  were  compelled  to  be  idle  for  the  rest 
of  my  days,  I  should  esteem  it  the  severest  affliction  pos- 
sible. 

"  My  deepest  regret  is  that  my  work  should  be  for  the  present 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Atlantic.  .  .  . 
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"I  received  a  line  from  Tom,  showing  that  the  book  was 
seUing  very  well  [in  the  United  States]  considering  the  times." 

In  August,  1861,  Motley  was  notified  of  his  appointment  as 
Minister  to  Austria,  and  his  new  responsibilities,  rendered 
doubly  acute  by  the  strain  of  those  years  of  war,  interrupted 
the  course  of  his  literary  work.  But  in  October,  1864,  he 
wrote  from  Vienna:  ''I  have  been  able  to  do  a  good  spell 
of  work  on  my  History.  Volume  III.  is  done,  and  part  of 
Volume  rV."  Then  he  added,  with  an  outbreak  of  the 
patriotic  feeling  which  characterized  all  his  correspondence: 
''It  seems  almost  like  sacrilege  for  an  American  to  write  on 
any  other  subject  than  that  of  our  own  great  struggle." 

It  was  not  until  the  close  of  1866  that  the  United  Netherlands 
was  finished.  Early  in  January,  1867,  Motley  wrote  from 
Vienna  to  the  Duchess  of  Argyll:  ''I  have  been,  during  the 
last  few  weeks,  obliged  to  give  every  moment  not  taken  up 
with  ofiicial  duties  to  finishing  off  my  two  concluding  volimies 
of  the  United  Netherlands.  These  are  now  in  Mr.  Miuray's 
hands,  and  the  labor  of  many  years  is  brought  to  an  end — I 
say  it  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  sadness  and  relief." 

In  March  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Holmes  that  these  concluding 
volumes  were  ''passing  rapidly  through  the  press." 

The  reception  given  to  the  completed  History  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  and  the  permanence  of  the  high  place  awarded  to 
Motley's  achievement,  form  an  honored  part  of  literary  history. 
It  is  in  recognition  of  the  enduring  interest  and  distinctive 
value  of  Motley's  work  that  his  publishers,  who  first  placed 
his  histories  before  American  readers,  have  prepared  this  com- 
plete popular  edition,  in  two  volumes,  the  only  authorized 
presentation  of  his  great  history. 
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The  indulgence  with  which  the  History  of  the  Rise 
of  the  Dutch  Republic  was  received  has  encouraged  me 
to  prosecute  my  task  with  renewed  industry. 

A  single  word  seems  necessary  to  explain  the  some- 
what increased  proportions  which  the  present  work 
has  assumed  over  the  original  design.  The  intimate 
connection  which  was  formed  between  the  Kingdom 
of  England  and  the  Republic  of  HoUand,  immediately 
after  the  death  of  William  the  Silent,  rendered  the 
history  and  the  fate  of  the  two  commonwealths  for 
a  season  almost  identical.  The  years  of  anxiety  and 
suspense  during  which  the  great  Spanish  project  for 
subjugating  England  and  reconquering  the  Nether- 
lands, by  the  same  invasion,  was  slowly  matured,  were 
of  deepest  ipiport  for  the  future  destiny  of  those  two 
countries  and  for  the  cause  of  national  liberty.  The 
deep-laid  conspiracy  of  Spain  and  Rome  against 
human  rights  deserves  to  be  patiently  examined,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  great  lessons  of  history.  The  crisis 
was  long  and  doubtful,  and  the  health — ^perhaps  the 
existence — of  England  and  Holland,  and,  with  them, 
of  a  great  part  of  Christendom,  was  on  the  issue. 

History  has  few  so  fruitful  examples  of  the  dangers 
which  come  from  superstition  and  despotism,  and  the 
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blessings  which  flow  from  the  maintenanoe  of  religious 
and  political  freedom,  as  those  afforded  by  the  struggle 
between  England  and  Holland  on  the  one  side,  and 
Spain  and  Rome  on  the  other,  during  the  epoch  which  I 
have  attempted  to  describe.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  reveal,  as  minutely  as  pos- 
sible, the  secret  details  of  this  conspiracy  of  king  and 
priest  against  the  people,  and  to  show  how  it  was 
baffled  at  last  by  the  strong  self-helping  energy  of  two 
free  nations  combined. 

The  period  occupied  by  these  two  volumes  is 
therefore  a  short  one,  when  counted  by  years,  for  it 
begins  in  1584  and  ends  with  the  commencement  of 
1590.  When  estimated  by  the  significance  of  events 
and  their  results  for  future  ages,  it  will  perhaps  be 
deemed  worthy  of  the  close  examination  which  it 
has  received.  With  the  year  1588  the  crisis  was 
past;  England  was  safe,  and  the  new  Dutch  com- 
monwealth was  thoroughly  organized.  It  is  my 
design,  in  two  additional  volumes,  which,  with  the 
two  now  published,  wiU  complete  the  present  work, 
to  carry  the  history  of  the  Republic  down  to  the 
Synod  of  Dort.  After  this  epoch  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  broke  out  in  Germany;  and  it  is  my  wish,  at 
a  future  day,  to  retrace  the  history  of  that  eventful 
struggle,  and  to  combine  with  it  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary events  in  Holland,  down  to  the  epoch  when  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  and  the  Eighty  Years'  War  of  the 
Netherlands  were  both  brought  to  a  close  by  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia. 

The  materials  for  the  volumes  now  offered  to  the 
public  were  so  abundant  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
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to  condense  them  into  smaller  compass  without  doing 
injustice  to  the  subject.  It  was  desirable  to  throw 
full  Ught  on  these  prominent  points  of  the  history, 
while  the  law  of  historical  perspective  will  allow 
long  stretches  of  shadow  in  the  succeeding  portions, 
in  which  less  important  objects  may  be  more  sUghtly 
indicated.  That  I  may  not  be  thought  capable  of 
abusing  the  reader's  confidence  by  inventing  conversa- 
tions, speeches,  or  letters,  I  would  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  stating — although  I  have  repeated  the  remark 
in  the  foot-notes — that  no  personage  in  these  pages  is 
made  to  write  or  speak  any  words  save  those  which,  on 
the  best  historical  evidence,  he  is  known  to  have  writ- 
ten or  spoken. 

A  brief  allusion  to  my  sources  of  information 
will  not  seem  superfluous.  I  have  carefully  studied 
all  the  leading  contemporary  chronicles  and  pamphlets 
of  Holland,  Flanders,  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and 
England ;  but,  as  the  authorities  are  always  indicated 
in  the  notes,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  list  of  them 
here.  But  by  far  my  most  valuable  materials  are 
entirely  unpubUshed  ones. 

The  archives  of  England  are  especially  rich  for 
the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century  j  and  it  will  be 
seen,  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  how  largely  I 
have  drawn  from  those  mines  of  historical  wealth, 
the  State  Paper  Office  and  the  MS.  department  of 
the  British  Museum.  Although  both  these  great 
national  depositories  are  in  admirable  order,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  they  are  not  all  embraced  in  one 
collection,  as  much  trouBle  might  then  be  spared 
to    the    historical    student,   who    is    now    obliged    to 
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pass  frequently  from  the  one  place  to  the  other,  in 
order  to  find  different  portions  of  the  same  corre- 
spondence. 

From  the  royal  archives  of  Holland  I  have  obtained 
many  most  important,  entirely  unpublished  docu- 
ments, by  the  aid  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
verify,  to  illustrate,  or  sometimes  to  correct,  the 
recitals  of  the  elder  national  chroniclers ;  and  I  have 
derived  the  greatest  profit  from  the  invaluable  series 
of  Archives  and  Correspondence  of  the  Orange- 
Nassau  Family,  given  to  the  world  by  M.  Groen  van 
Prinsterer.  I  desire  to  renew  to  that  distinguished 
gentleman,  and  to  that  eminent  scholar  M.  Bakhuy- 
zen  van  den  Brink,  the  expression  of  my  gratitude 
for  their  constant  kindness  and  advice  during  my 
residence  at  the  Hague.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
courtesy  which  has  been  extended  to  me  in  Holland, 
and  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  indulgence  with  which 
my  efforts  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  country 
have  been  received  where  that  history  is  best 
known. 

I  have  also  been  much  aided  by  the  study  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Archives  of  Simancas,  the  originals  of  which 
are  in  the  Archives  de  TEmpire  in  Paris,  and  which 
were  most  liberally  laid  before  me  through  the  kindness 
of  M.  le  Comte  de  La  Borde. 

I  have,  further,  enjoyed  an  inestimable  advantage 
in  the  perusal  of  the  whole  correspondence  between 
Philip  II.,  his  ministers,  and  governors,  relating  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands,  from  the  epoch  at 
which  this  work  commences  down  to  that  monarch's 
death.       Copies    of    this    correspondence    have    been 
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carefully  made  from  the  originals  at  Simancas  by 
order  of  the  Belgian  Government,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  eminent  archivist  M.  Gachard, 
who  has  already  published  a  synopsis  or  abridgment 
of  a  portion  of  it  in  a  French  translation.  The 
translation  and  abridgment  of  so  large  a  mass  of 
papers,  however,  must  necessarily  occupy  many  years, 
and  it  may  be  long,  therefore,  before  the  whole  of 
the  correspondence — and  particularly  that  portion  of 
it  relating  to  the  epoch  occupied  by  these  volumes — 
sees  the  light.  It  was,  therefore,  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  me  to  see  the  documents  themselves 
unabridged  and  untranslated.  This  privilege  has 
been  accorded  me,  and  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks 
to  his  Excellency  M.  van  de  Weyer,  the  distin- 
guished representative  of  Belgium  at  the  English 
Court,  to  whose  friendly  offices  I  am  mainly  indebted 
for  the  satisfaction  of  my  wishes  in  this  respect. 
A  letter  from  him  to  his  Excellency  M.  Rogier, 
Minister  of  the  Interior  in  Belgium — who  likewise 
took  the  most  courteous  interest  in  promoting  my 
views — obtained  for  me  the  permission  thoroughly 
to  study  this  correspondence ;  and  I  passed  several 
months  in  Brussels,  occupied  with  reading  the  whole 
of  it  from  the  year  1584  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Philip  n. 

I  was  thus  saved  a  long  visit  to  the  Archives  of  Si- 
mancas, for  it  would  be  impossible  conscientiously  to 
write  the  history  of  the  epoch  without  a  thorough  exam- 
ination of  the  correspondence  of  the  King  and  his  min- 
isters. I  venture  to  hope,  therefore — ^whatever  judg- 
ment may  be  passed  upon  my  own  labours — ^that  this 
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work  may  be  thought  to  possess  an  intriusic  value ;  for 
the  various  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  are  ori- 
ginal, aud — so  far  as  I  am  aware— have  not  been  made 
use  of  by  any  historical  writer. 

I  would  take  this  opportunity  to  repeat  my  thanks  to 
M.  Gaohard,  Archivist  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  for 
the  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  which  I  have  received 
at  his  hands,  and  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  skill  and 
critical  accuracy  with  which  he  has  illustrated  so  many 
passages  of  Belgian  and  Spanish  history. 


81,  Hbrtfobd-Street,  Mat-Faib, 
Nofember  llih,  186a 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Harder  of  Orange  —  Extension  of  Protestantism  —  Vast  Power  of  Spain  — 
Religious  Origin  of  the  Revolt — Disposal  of  the  Sovereignty — Courage  of 
the  Estates  of  Holland— Children  of  William  the  Silent  —  Provisional 
Council  of  State ->  firm  attitude  of  Holland  and  Zeeland — Weakness  of 
Flanders — Fall  of  Ghent — Adroitness  of  Alexander  Famese. 

William  the  Silent,  Prince  of  Orange,  had  been  murdered 
<-u  the  10th  of  July,  1584.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
universal  disaster  than  the  one  thus  brought  about  by  the 
hand  of  a  single  obscure  fanatic.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
the  character  of  the  Prince  had  been  expanding  steadily  as 
the  difficulties  of  his  situation  increased.  Habit,  necessity, 
and  the  natural  gifts  of  the  man,  had  combined  to  invest  him 
at  last  with  an  authority  which  seemed  more  than  human. 
There  was  such  general  confidence  in  his  sagacity,  courage, 
and  purity,  that  the  nation  had  come  to  think  with  his  brain 
and  to  act  with  his  hand.  It  was  natural  that,  for  an  in- 
stant, there  should  be  a  feeling  as  of  absolute  and  helpless 
paralysis. 

Whatever  his  technical  attributes  in  the  polity  of  the 
Netherlands — and  it  would  be  difficult  to  de&ne  them  with, 
perfect  accuracy — there  is  no  doubt  that  he  stood  there,  the 
head  of  a  commonwealtn,  in  an  attitude  such  as  had  been 
maintained  by  but  few  of  the  kings,  or  chiefs,  or  high  priests 
of  history.  Assassination,  a  regular  and  almost  indispensable 
portion  of  the  working  machinery  of  Philip's  government, 
had  produced,  in  this  instance,  after  repeated  disappoint- 
ments, the  result  at  last  which  had  been  so  anxiously  desired. 

VOL.  I. — B 
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The  ban  of  the  Pope  and  the  oflfered  gold  of  the  King  had 
accomplished  a  victory  greater  than  any  yet  achieved  by 
the  armies  of  Spain,  Brilliant  as  had  been  their  triumphs  on 
the  blood-stained  soil  of  the  Netherlands. 

Had  that  "exceeding  proud,  neat,  and  spruce''^  Doctor  of 
Laws,  William  Parry,  who  had  been  busying  himself  at  about 
the  same  time  with  his  memorable  project  against  the  Queen 
of  England,  proved  as  successful  as  Balthazar  Gerard,  the  fate 
of  Christendom  would  have  been  still  darker.  Fortunately, 
that  member  of  Parliament  had  made  the  discovery  in  time — 
not  for  himself,  but  for  Elizabeth — that  the  "  Lord  was  better 
pleased  with  adverbs  than  nouns  ;"*  the  well-known  result 
being  that  the  traitor  was  hanged  and  the  Sovereign  saved. 

"^et  such  was  the  condition  of  Europe  at  that  day.  A 
small,  dull,  elderly,  imperfectly-educated,  patient,  plodding 
invalid,  with  white  hair  and  protruding  under-jaw,  and  dreary 
visage,  was  sitting  day  after  day,  seldom  speaking,  never 
smiling,  seven  or  eight  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four^  at  a 
writing  table  covered  with  heaps  of  interminable  despatches, 
in  a  cabinet  far  away  beyond  the  seas  and  mountains,  in  the 
very  heart  of  Spain.  A  clerk  or  two,  noiselessly  opening  and 
shutting  the  door,  from  time  to  time,  fetching  fresh  bundles 
of  letters  and  taking  away  others — all  written  and  composed 
by  secretaries  or  high  functionaries — and  all  to  be  scrawled 
over  in  the  margin  by  the  diligent  old  man  in  a  big  school- 
boy's hand  and  style — if  ever  schoolboy,  even  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  could  write  so  illegibly  or  express  himself 
go  awkwardly  f  couriers  in  the  court-yard  arriving  from  or 
departing  for  the  uttermost  parts  of  earth — Asia,  Africa, 
America,  Europe — to  fetch  and  carry  these  interminable 
epistles  which  contained  the  irresponsible  commands  of  this 
one  individual,  and  were  freighted  with  the  doom  and  destiny 
of  countless  millions  of  the  world's  inhabitants — such  was 
the  system  of  government  against  which  the  Netherlands  had 


»   Camden's    'Elizabeth,'   ed    1688, 
p.  306. 
3   CamdeD,  p.  307. 


*  See  vol.   ii.  of  this  work  for  ior 
stances. 
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protested  and  revolted.  It  was  a  system  under  which  their 
fields  had  been  made  desolate,  their  cities  burned  and  pillaged, 
their  men  hanged,  burned,  drowned,  or  hacked  to  pieces ; 
their  women  subjected  to  every  outrage ;  and  to  put  an  end 
to  which  they  had  been  devoting  their  treasure  and  theii 
blood  for  nearly  the  length  of  one  generation.  It  was  a 
system,  too,  which,  among  other  results,  had  just  brought 
about  the  death  of  the  foremost  statesman  of  Europe,  and 
had  nearly  effected  simultaneously  the  murder  of  the  most 
eminent  sovereign  in  the  world.  The  industrious  Philip,  safe 
and  tranquil  in  the  depths  of  the  Escorial,  saying  his  prayers 
three  times  a  day  with  exemplary  regularity,  had  just  sent 
three  bullets  through  the  body  of  William  the  Silent  at  his 
dining-room  door  in  Delft.  "Had  it  only  been  done  two 
years  earlier,"  observed  the  patient  old  man,  "  much  trouble 
might  have  been  spared  me  ;  but  'tis  better  late  than  never/' 
Sir  Edward  Stafford,  English  envoy  in  Paris,  wrote  to  his 
goveroment — so  soon  as  the  news  of  the  murder  reached 
him — that,  according  to  his  information  out  of  the  Spanish 
minister's  own  house,  "  the  same  practice  that  had  been  exe- 
'  cuted  upon  the  Prince  of  Orange,  there  were  practisers  more 
than  two  or  three  about  to  execute  upon  her  Majesty,  and 
that  within  two  months."  Without  vouching  for  the  absolute 
accuracy  of  this  intelligence,  he  implored  the  Queen  to  be 
more  upon  her  guard  than  ever.  "For  there  is  no  doubt," 
said  the  envoy,  "  that  she  is  a  chief  mark  to  shoot  at ;  and 
seeing  that  there  were  men  cunning  enough  to  inchant  a 
man  and  to  encourage  him  to  kill  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
in  the  midst  of  Holland,  and  that  there  was  a  knave 
found  desperate  enough  to  do  it,  we  must  think  hereafter 
that  anything  may  be  done.  Therefore  God  preserve  her 
Majesty."* 

Invisible  as  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet,  clothed  with  power 


*  Murdin'8  'State  Papers,'  412-415. 

William  Herle,  too,  wrote  from  Hol- 
land, immediately  after  the  murder, 
warning  the  Qneen  to  be  more  than 
ever  on  her  guard.     The  seminary  ut 


Dieppe,  placed  "upon  the  brim  of 
England,"  was  constantly  sending 
Scotch  and  English  assassins  into 
their  own  country.  "'Tis  known  to 
me,"  ho  said,  "that  there  are  entered 
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as  extensive  and  absolute  as  had  ever  been  wielded  by  the 
most  imperial  CsBsar,  Philip  the  Prudent^  as  he  grew  older 
and  feebler  in  mind  and  body  seemed  to  become  more  glut- 
tonous of  work/  more  ambitious  to  extend  his  sceptre  over 
lands  which  he  had  never  seen  or  dreamed  of  seeing,  more 
fixed  in  his  determination  to  annihilate  that  monster  Pro- 
testantism, which  it  had  been  the  business  of  his  life  to 
combat,  more  eager  to  put  to  death  every  human  creature, 
whether  anointed  monarch  or  humble  artizan,  that  defended 
heresy  or  opposed  his  progress  to  universal  empire. 

If  this  enormous  power,  this  fabulous  labour,  had  been 
wielded  or  performed  with  a  beneficent  intention  ;  if  the 
man  who  seriously  regarded  himself  as  the  owner  of  a  third 
of  the  globe,  with  the  inhabitants  thereof,  had  attempted 
to  deal  with  these  extensive  estates  inherited  from  his 
ancestors  with  the  honest  intention  of  a  thrifty  landlord, 
an  intelligent  slave-owner,  it  would  have  yet  been  possible 
for  a  little  longer  to  smile  at  the  delusion,  and  endure  the 
practice. 

But  there  was  another  old  man,  who  lived  in  another  palace 
in  another  remote  land,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  representative 
of  Saint  Peter,  claimed  to  dispose  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth — and  had  been  willing  to  bestow  them  upon  the  man 
who  would  go  down  and  worship  him.  Philip  stood  enfeoffed, 
by  divine  decree,  of  all  America,  the  East  Indies,  the  whole 
Spanish  Peninsula,  the  better  portion  of  Italy,  the  seventeen 
Netherlands,  and  many  other  possessions  far  and  near  ;  and 
he  contemplated    annexing  to  this   extensive    property  the 


above  seven  score  lurking  Jesuits  into 
the  realm  of  late,  and  they  do  secretly 
repair  more  and  more  to  sow  infection 
and  rebellion  among  your  subjects, 
and  to  conspire  against  your  royal 
person,  whom  Grod  alway,  for  his 
mercy's  sake,  preserve."  (Herle  to 
the  Queen,  22nd  July,  1684,  State- 
Paper  Office  MS.)  Moreover,  another 
secret  agent  of  Walsingham,  Stephen 
Le  Sieur,  wrote  shortly  afterwards 
fh)m  Antwerp,  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange  bad  been  warned  by  persons 


resident  in  Cologne  of  the  attempt 
about  to  be  made  upon  his  life,  but 
bad  unfortunately  not  heeded  the  ad- 
monition. The  same  persons  who  had 
furnished  that  information  now  wrote 
to  apprise  Le  Sieur  that  there  was  a 
similar  plot  on  foot  against  the  Queen. 
(Le  Sieur  to  Walsiz^^faam,  7th  Sep- 
tember, 1584,  State-Paper  Office  MS.) 

'  Longlee  au  Roi  de  France,  ^ud 
Groen  van  Prinsterer,  *  Archives  et 
Correspondence  de  la  Maison  d'Orange 
Nassau,  deuxi^me  a^rie,'  torn.  I  p.  29. 
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kingdoms  of  France,  of  England,  and  Ireland.  The  Holy 
League,  maintained  by  the  sword  of  Guise,  the  pope's  ban, 
Spanish  ducats,  Italian  condottieri,  and  German  mercenaries, 
was  to  exterminate  heresy  and  establish  the  Spanish  dominion 
in  France.  The  same  machinery,  aided  by  the  pistol  or 
poniard  of  the  assassin,  was  to  substitute  for  English  pro- 
testantism and  England's  queen  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
and  a  foreign  sovereign.  "  The  holy  league,"  said  Duplessis- 
Momay,  one  of  the  noblest  characters  of  the  age,  "has 
destined  us  all  to  the  same  sacrifice.  The  ambition  of  the 
Spaniard,  which  has  overleaped  so  many  lands  and  seas,  think* 
nothing  inaccessible."* 

The  Netherland  revolt  had  therefore  assumed  world-wide 
proportions.  Had  it  been  merely  the  rebellion  of  pro- 
vinces against  a  sovereign,  the  importance  of  the  struggle 
would  have  been  more  local  and  temporary.  But  the  period 
was  one  in  which  the  geographical  land-marks  of  countries 
were  almost  removed.  The  dividing-line  ran  through  every 
state,  city,  and  almost  every  family.  There  was  a  country 
which  Jbelievfid Jn^  the-absolote  power  of  tha  church  to  dictate 
the  relations  between  man  and  his  Maker,  and  to  utterly 
exterminate  all  wFo  "disputed  that  position.  There  was 
another  country  which  ^protested  against  that  doctrine,  and 
claimed,  theoretically  or  practically,  a  liberty  of  conscience. 
The  territory  of  these  countries  was  mapped  out  by  no  visible 
lines,  but  the  inhabitants  of  each,  whether  resident  in  France, 
Germany,  England,  or  Flanders,  recognised  a  relationship 
which  took  its  root  in  deeper  differences  than  those  of  race  or 
language.  It  was  not  entirely  a  question  of  doctrine  or 
dogma.  A  large  portion  of  the  world  had  become  tired  of 
the  antiquated  delusion  of  a  papal  supremacy  over  every 
land,  and  had  recorded  its  determination,  once  for  all,  to  have 
done  with  it.  The  transition  to  freedom  of  conscience  became 
a  necessary  step,  sooner  or  later  to  be  taken.  To  establish 
the  principle  of  toleration  for  all  religions  was  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  Dutch  revolt ;  although  thus  far,  perhaps 
'  'Kemoires  et  Correspondence  de  Dupleasia-Momaj,'  Paris,  1S24,  til  27 
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onlj  one  conspicuous  man  in  advance  of  his  age  had  boldlj 
announced  that  doctrine  and  had  died  in  its  defence.  But  a 
great  true  thought  never  dies — though  long  buried  in  the 
earth — and  the  day  was  to  come,  after  long  years,  when  the 
seed  was  to  ripen  into  a  harvest  of  civil  and  religious  eman- 
cipation, and  when  the  very  word  toleration  was  to  sound 
like  an  insult  and  an  absurdity. 

A  vast  responsibility  rested  upon  the  head  of  a  monarch, 
placed  as  Philip  II.  found  himself,  at  this  great  dividing 
point  in  modem  history.  To  judge  him,  or  any  man  in  such 
a  position,  simply  from  his  own  point  of  view,  is  weak  and 
illogical.  History  judges  the  man  according  to  its  point  of 
view.  It  condemns  or  applauds  the  point  of  view  itself  The 
point  of  view  of  a  malefactor  is  not  to  excuse  robbery  and 
miuxier.  Nor  is  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  be  pleaded  in  defence 
of  the  evil-doer  at  a  time  when  mortals  were  divided  into 
almost  equal  troops.  The  age  of  Philip  II.  was  also  the  age  of 
William  of  Orange  and  his  four  brethren,  of  Sainte  Aldegonde, 
of  Olden-Barneveldt,  of  Duplessis-Mornay,  La  None,  Coligny, 
of  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Calvin,  Walsingham,  Sidney, 
Baleigh,  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  Michael  Montaigne,  and  William 
Shakspeare.  It  was  not  an  age  of  blindness,  but  of  glorious 
light.  If  the  man  whom  the  Maker  of  the  Universe  had 
permitted  to  be  born  to  such  boundless  functions,  chose  to 
put  out  his  own  eyes  that  he  might  grope  along  his  great 
pathway  of  duty  in  perpetual  darkness,  by  his  deeds  he  must 
be  judged.  The  King  perhaps  firmly  believed  that  the 
heretics  of  the  Netherlands,  of  France,  or  of  England,  could 
escape  eternal  perdition  only  by  being  extirpated  from  the 
earth  by  fire  and  sword,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  felt  it  his 
duty  to  devote  his  life  to  their  extermination.  But  he 
believed,  still  more  firmly,  that  his  own  political  authority, 
throughout  his  dominions,  and  his  road  to  almost  universal 
empire,  lay  over  the  bodies  of  those  heretics.  Three  centuryes 
have  nearly  past  since  this  memorable  epoch ;  and  the  world 
knows  the  fate  of  the  states  which  accepted  the  dogma  which 
it  Yfm  Philij)'9  life- work  to  enforce,  and  of  lihos^  who  protest©!? 
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against  the  system.  The  Spanish  and  Italian  Peninsulas  have 
had  a  different  history  from  that  which  records  the  career 
of  France,  Prussia,  the  Dutch  Commonwealth,  the  British 
Empire,  the  Transatlantic  Republic. 

Yet  the  contest  between  those  Seven  meagre  Provinces  upon 
the  sand-banks  of  the  North  Sea,  and  the  great  Spanish  Empire, 
seemed  at  the  moment  with  which  we  are  now  occupied  a 
sufficiently  desperate  one.  Throw  a  glance  upon  the  map  of 
Europe.  Look  at  the  broad  magnificent  Spanish  Peninsula^ 
stretching  across  eight  d^ees  of  latitude  and  ten  of  longi* 
tude,  commanding  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  with 
a  genial  climate,  warmed  in  winter  by  the  vast  furnace  of 
Africa,  and  protected  from  the  scorching  heats  of  summer  by 
shady  mountain  and  forest,  and  temperate  breezes  from  either 
ocean.  A  generous  southern  territory,  flowing  with  wine  and 
oil,  and  all  the  richest  gifts  of  a  bountiful  nature — splendid 
cities — the  new  and  daily  expanding  Madrid,  rich  in  the 
trophies  of  the  most  artistic  period  of  the  modem  world — 
Cctdiz,  as  popidous  at  that  day  as  London,  seated  by  the 
straits  where  the  ancient  and  modem  systems  of  traffic  were 
blending  like  the  mingling  of  the  two  oceans — Granada,  the 
ancient  wealthy  seat  of  the  fallen  Moors — Toledo,  Valladolid, 
and  Lisbon,  chief  city  of  the  recently-conquered  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  counting,  with  its  suburbs,  a  larger  population 
than  any  city,  excepting  Paris,  in  Em-ope,  the  mother  of 
distant  colonies,  and  the  capital  of  the  rapidly-developing 
traffic  with  both  the  Indies — these  were  some  of  the  treasures 
of  Spain  herself.^  But  she  possessed  Sicily  also,  the  better 
portion  of  Italy,  and  important  dependencies  in  Africa,  while 
the  fitmous  maritime  discoveries  of  the  ^e  had  all  enured  to 
her  aggrandizement.  The  world  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
expanded  its  wings  from  East  to  West,  only  to  bear  the  for- 
tunate Spanish  Empire  to  the  most  dizzy  heights  of  wealth 
and  power.  The  most  accomplished  generals,  the  most  dis* 
dplined  and  daring  infentry  the  world  has  ever  known,  the 
beet-equipped  and  most  extensive  navy,  royal  and  mercantile, 

Compare  Gtiiociardiiii,  'Belgicse  Descript'    Amst.  1660,  p.  210  seq. 
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of  the  age,  were  at  the  absolute  command  of  the  Bov^reign. 
Such  was  Spain. 

Turn  now  to  the  north-western  comer  of  Europe.  A 
morsel  of  territory,  attached  by  a  slight  sand-hook  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  half-submerged  by  the  stormy  waters  of  the  (Ger- 
man Ocean — this  was  Holland.  A  rude  climate,  with  long, 
dark,  rigorous,  winters,  and  brief  summers^  a  territory,  the 
mere  wash  of  three  great  rivers,  which  had  fertilized  happier 
portions  of  Europe  only  to  desolate  and  overwhelm  this  less- 
favoured  land,  a  soil  so  ungrateful,  that  if  the  .whole  of  its 
four  hundred  thousand  acres  of  arable  land  had  been  sowed 
with  grain,^  it  could  not  feed  the  labourers  alone,  and  a  popu- 
lation largely  estimated  at  one  million  of  souls — these  were 
the  characteristics  of  the  Province  which  already  had  b^un 
to  give  its  name  to  the  new  commonwealth.  The  isles  of 
Zeeland — entangled  in  the  coils  of  deep  slow-moving  rivers, 
or  combating  the  ocean  without — and  the  ancient  episcopate 
of  Utrecht,  formed  the  only  other  Provinces  that  had  quite 
shaken  off  the  foreign  yoke.  In  Friesland,  the  important  city 
of  Groningen  was  still  held  for  the  King,  while  Bois-le-Duc, 
Zutphen,  besides  other  places  in  Grelderland  and  North  Bra- 
bant, also  in  possession  of  the  royalists,  made  the  position  of 
those  provinces  precarious. 

The  lioiit  of  the  Spanish  or  "  obedient ''  Provinces,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  United  Provinces  on  the  other,  cannot, 
therefore,  be  briefly  and  distinctly  stated.  The  memorable 
treason — or,  as  it  was  called,  the  "reconciliation"  of  the 
Walloon  Provinces  in  the  year,  1583-4 — ^had  placed  the  Pro- 
vinces of  Hainault,  Arthois,  Douay,  with  the  flourishing  cities 
Arras,  Valenciennes,  Lille,  Tournay,  and  others — all  Celtic 
'  Flanders,  in  short — ^in  the  grasp  of  Spain.  Cambray  was  still 
held  by  the  French  governor.  Seigneur  de  Balagny,  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  treachery  to  the 
States,  to  establish  himself  in  an  unrecognized  but  practical 
petty  sovereignty,  in  defiance  both  of  France  and  Spain ; 
while  East  Flanders  and  South  Brabant  still  remained  a  dis- 

»  *M^moire8  de  Jean  de  Wit,'  La  Haye,  1709-18-19. 
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pated  territory,  and  the  immediate  field  of  contest.  With 
these  limitations,  it  may  be  assumed,  for  general  purposes, 
that  the  territory  of  the  United  States  was  that  of  the  modern 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  while  the  obedient  Provinces 
occupied  what  is  now  the  territory  of  Belgium. 

Such,  then,  were  the  combatants  in  the  great  eighty  years' 
war  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  sixteen  of  which  had  now 
passed  away.  On  the  one  side,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
populous  world-empires  of  history,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its 
prosperity ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  slender  group  of  cities, 
governed  by  merchants  and  artisans,  and  planted  precariously 
upon  a  meagre,  unstable  soiL  A  million  and  a  half  of  souls 
against  the  autocrat  of  a  third  part  of  the  known  world.  *  The 
contest  seemed  as, desperate  as  the  cause  was  certainly  sacred  ; 
but  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  local  contest.  For  the  history  which 
is  to  occupy  us  in  these  volumes  is  not  exclusively  the  history 
of  HoUand.  It  is  the  story  of  the  great  combat  between 
despotism,  sacerdotal  and  r^al,  and  the  spirit  of  rational 
human  liberty.  The  tragedy  opened  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
its  main  scenes  were  long  enacted  there  ;  but  as  the  ambition 
of  Spain  expanded,  and  as  the  resistance  to  the  principle 
which,  she  represented  became  more  general,  other  nations 
were,  of  necessity,  involved  in  the  stru^le.  There  came  to 
be  one  country,  the  citizens  of  which  were  the  Leaguers  ;  and 
another  country,  whose  inhabitants  were  Protestants.  And 
in  this  lay  the  distinction  between  freedom  and  absolutism. 
The  religious  question  swallowed  all  the  others.  There  was 
never  a  period  in  the  early  history  of  the  Dutch  revolt  when 
the  Provinces  would  not  have  returned  to  their  obedience, 
could  they  have  been  assured  of  enjoying  liberty  of  conscience 
or  religious  peace ;  nor  was  there  ever  a  single  moment  in 
Philip  II.'s  life  in  which  he  wavered  in  his  fixed  determina- 
tion never  to  listen  to  such  a  claim.  The  quarrel  was  in 
its  nature  irreconcilable  and  eternal  as  the  warfare  between 
wrong  and  right ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  comparative 
civil  liberty  in  Europe  and  Ammca  was  the  result  of  the 
religious  war  of  the  sixteenth   and    seventeenth  centuries. 

Vou  !-• 
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The  struggle  lasted  eighty  years,  but  the  prize  was  worth  the 
contest. 

The  object  of  the  war  between  the  Netherlands  and  Spain 
was  not,  therefore,  primarily,  a  rebellion  against  established 
authority  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  rights.  To  preserve 
these  rights  was  secondary.  The  first  cause  was  religion.  The 
Provinces  had  been  fighting  for  years  against  the  Inquisition. 
Had  they  not  taken  arms,  the  Inquisition  would  have  been 
established  in  the  Netherlands,  and  very  probaby  in  England, 
and  England  might  have  become  in  its  turn  a  Province  of 
the  Spanish  Empire. 

The  death  of  William  the  Silent  produced  a  sudden  change 
in  the  political  arrangements  of  the  liberated  Netherlands. 
During  the  year  1583,  the  United  Provinces  had  elected 
Francis,  Duke  of  Anjou,  to  be  Duke  of  Brabant  and  sove- 
reign of  the  whole  country,  under  certain  constitutional  pro- 
visions enumerated  in  articles  of  solemn  compact.  That 
compact  had  been  grossly  violated.  The  Duke  had  made  a 
treacherous  attempt  to  possess  liimself  of  absolute  power  and 
to  seize  several  important  cities.  He  had  been  signally 
defeated  in  Antwerp,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  country, 
covered  with  ignominy.  The  States  had  then  consulted  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken  in  the  emergency. 
The  Prince  had  told  them  that  their  choice  was  triple.  They 
might  reconcile  themselves  with  Spain,  and  abandon  the 
contest  for  religious  liberty  which  they  had  so  long  been 
waging ;  they  might  reconcile  themselves  with  Anjou,  not- 
withstanding that  he  had  so  utterly  forfeited  all  claims  to 
their  consideration  ;  or  they  might  fight  the  matter  out  witfi 
Spain  single-handed.  The  last  course  was,  in  his  opinion, 
the  most  eligible  one,  and  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life  to 
its  furtherance.  It  was,  however,  indispensable,  should  that 
policy  be  adopted,  that  much  larger  supplies  should  be  voted 
than  had  hitherto  been  raised,  and,  in  general,  that  a  much 
more  extensive  and  elevated  spirit  of  patriotism  should  mani- 
fest itself  than  had  hitherto  been  displayed. 

It  was,  on  the  whole,  decided  to  make  a  second  arrange- 
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ment  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  Queen  Elizabeth  warmly 
uiging  that  course.  At  the  same  time^  however,  that  articles 
of  agreement  were  drawn  up  for  the  installation  of  Anjou  as 
sovereign  of  the  United  Provinces,  the  Prince  had  himself 
consented  to  accept  the  title  of  Count  of  Holland,  under 
an  ample  constitutional  charter,  dictated  by  his  own  lips. 
Neither  Aiyou  nor  Orange  lived  to  be  inaugurated  into  the 
offices  thus  bestowed  upon  them.  The  Duke  died  at  Chateau- 
Thierry  on  the  10th  June,  and  the  Prince  was  assassinated  a 
month  later  at  Delft. 

What  now  was  the  political  position  of  the  United  Provinces 
at  this  juncture  ?  The  sovereignty  which  had  been  held  by 
the  Estates,  ready  to  be  conferred  respectively  upon  Anjou 
and  Orange,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Estates.  There 
was  no  opposition  to  this  theory.  No  more  enlarged  view  of 
the  social  compact  had  yet  been  taken.  The  people,  as  such, 
claimed  no  sovereignty.  Had  any  champion  claimed  it  for 
them  they  would  hardly  have  understood  him.  The  nation 
dealt  with  facts.  After  abjuring  Philip  in  1581 — an  act  which 
had  been  accomplished  by  the  Estates — the  same  Estates 
in  general  assembly  had  exercised  sovereign  power,  and  had 
twice  disposed  of  that  sovereign  power  by  electing  a  hereditary 
ruler.  Their  right  and  their  power  to  do  this  had  been 
disputed  by  none,  save  by  the  deposed  monarch  in  Spain. 
Having  the  sovereignty  to  dispose  of,  it  seemed  logical  that 
the  Estates  might  keep  it,  if  so  inclined.  They  did  keep  it, 
but  only  in  trust.  While  Orange  lived,  he  might  often  have 
been  elected  sovereign  of  all  the  Provinces,  could  he  have 
been  induced  to  consent.  After  his  death,  the  Estates  retained, 
ex  necessUate,  the  sovereignty;  and  it  will  soon  be  related 
what  they  intended  to  do  with  it.  One  thing  is  very  certain, 
that  neither  Orange,  while  he  lived,  nor  the  Estates,  after  his 
death,  were  actuated  in  their  policy  by  personal  ambition. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  object  of  the  Estates  was  to  dis- 
possess themselves  of  the  sovereignty  which  had  again  fallen 
into  their  hands. 

What  were  the  Estates  ?    Without,  at  the  prese»t  moment, 
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any  farther  inquiries  into  that  constitutional  system  which 
had  been  long  consolidating  itself,  and  was  destined  to  exist 
upon  a  firmer  basis  for  centuries  longer,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  observe,  that  the  great  characteristic  of  tiie  Nether- 
land  government  was  the  municipality.  Each  Province  con- 
tained a  large  number  of  cities,  which  were  governed  by  a 
board  of  magistrates,  varying  in  number  fix)m  twenty  to  forty. 
This  collie,  called  the  Vroedschap  (Assembly  of  Sages),  con- 
sisted of  the  most  notable  citizens,  and  was  a  self-electing 
body — a  close  corporation — the  members  being  appointed  for 
life,  fix>m  the  citizens  at  large.  Whenever  vacancies  occurred 
from  death  or  loss  of  citizenship,  the  coll^  chose  new  mem- 
bers— sometimes  immediately,  sometimes  by  means  of  a 
double  or  triple  selection  of  names,  the  choice  of  one  from 
among  which  was  offered  to  the  stadtholder  of  the  province. 
This  functionary  was  appointed  by  the  Count,  as  he  was 
called,  whether  Duke  of  Bavaria  or  of  Burgundy,  Emperor, 
or  King.  After  the  abjuration  of  Philip,  the  governors  were 
appointed  by  the  Estates  of  each  Province. 

The  Sage-Men  chose  annually  a  board  of  senators,  or  sche- 
pens,  whose  functions  were  mainly  judicial ;  and  there  were 
generally  two,  and  sometimes  three,  burgomasters,  appointed 
in  the  same  way.'  This  was  the  popular  branch  of  the  Estates. 
But,  besides  this  body  of  representatives,  were  the  nobles, 
men  of  ancient  lineage  and  large  possessions,  who  had  exer- 
cised, according  to  the  general  feudal  law  of  Europe,  high, 
low,  and  intermediate  jurisdiction  upon  their  estates,  and  had 
long  been  recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  the  body  politic, 
having  the  right  to  appear,  through  del^ates  of  their  order,  in 
the  provincial  and  in  the  general  assemblies. 

Regarded  as  a  machine  for  bringing  the  most  decided 
political  capacities  into  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
and  for  organising  the  most  practical  opposition  to  the  system 
of  religious  tyranny,  the  Netherland  constitution  was  a 
healthy,  and,  for  the  age,  an  enlightened  one.  The  office- 
holders, it  is  obvious,  were  not  greedy  for  the  spoils  of  office  ; 

i  Meteren,  he,  ciL 
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for  it  was,  unfortunately,  often  the  case  tliat  their  necessary 
expenses  in  the  service  of  the  state  were  not  defrayed.  The 
people  raised  enormous  contributions  for  carrying  on  the 
war ;  but  they  could  not  afford  to  be  extremely  generous  to 
their  faithful  servants. 

Thus  constituted  was  the  conmionwealth  upon  the  death 
of  William  the  Sileqt.  The  gloom  produced  by  that  event 
was  tragical.  Never  in  human  history  was  a  more  poignant 
and  universal  sorrow  for  the  death  of  any  individual.  The 
despair  was,  for  a  brief  season,  absolute ;  but  it  was  soon 
succeeded  by  more  lofty  sentiments.  It  seemed,  after  they 
had  laid  their  hero  in  the  tomb,  as  though  his  spirit  still 
hovered  above  the  nation  which  he  had  loved  so  well,  and 
was  inspiring  it  with  a  portion  of  his  own  energy  and  wisdom.' 

Even  on  the  very  day  of  the  murder,  the  Estates  of  Holland, 
then  sitting  at  Delft,  passed  a  resolution  ^^  to  maintain ,  the 
good  cause,  with  God's  help,  to  the  uttermost,  with-  loth  July, 
out  sparing  gold  or  blood."  This  decree  was  com-  i^s*- 
municated  to  Admiral  de  Warmont,  to  Count  Hohenlo,  to 
William  Lewis  of  Nassau,  and  to  other  commanders  by  land 
and  sea.    At  the  same  time,  the   sixteen  members — ^for  no 


'  "The  people  of  that  country," 
wrote  Wal^gham,  ten  days  after  the 
death  of  Orange,  to  Davison,  "have 
hitherto  shewed  themselves  but  little 
amazed  with  the  accident.  Rather, 
the  wickedness  of  the  deed  hath  har- 
dened their  stomachs  to  hold  out  as 
kmg  as  they  shall  have  any  means  of 

^«fe»<»-"     !!  July,  1684,  S.  P.  Off.  MS. 

WiOiam  Herle,  also,  a  secret  and 
most  ci^ble  emissary  of  tlie  English 
goremment,  was  visiting  the  cities  of 
HoUaod  and  Zeeland  at  the  time  of  the 
tragic  occurrence.  He  described,  in 
vivvl  coloun,  the  courageous  attitude 
maintained  by  all  persons  in  the  midst 
of  the  general  gloom.  ''The  recent 
death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,"  he 
wrote  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  *'  has  crea- 
ted  DO  aatonishment  (dismiiy)  at  all, 
eiUier  of  the  people  or  magtetrates,  by 
fear  or  division,  but  rather  generally 
aoiooated  them  with  a  great  reeohition 


of  courage  and  hatred  engraved  in 
them,  to  revenge  the  foulness  of  the 
fact  committed  on  the  person  of  the 
prince  by  the  tyrant  of  Spain,  and  to 
defend  their  liberties  advisedly  against 
him  and  his  adherents  by  idl  means 
that  God  has  given  them,  to  the  utter- 
most portion  of  their  substance,  and 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood."  ^  July, 
1684,  &  P.  Office  MS.  i  Aug., 

In  the  city  of  Dort  he  was  wiuted 
upon  by  the  magistrates,  and  received 
by  them  with  singular  respect,  as  the 
known,  although  secret,  representative 
of  the  Queen.  "  They  repaired  to  me 
immediately,"  he  wrote,  "not  as  men 
condoling  their  estate,  or  craving 
courage  to  be  instilled  into  them — 
though  wanting  now  a  head — but  irri- 
tated above  measure  to  be  revenged, 
and  to  defend  all  their  heads,  so  ap- 
parently sought  for  by  the  King  of 
Spain,  in  murdering  their  head,  the 
Ptince  of  Orange. "    (Ibid.) 
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greater  number  happened  to  be  present  at  the  session — 
addressed  letters  to  their  absent  colleagues,  informing 
them  of  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  them,  summon- 
ing them  at  once  to  conference,  and  urging  an  immediate 
convocation  of  the  Estates  of  all  the  Provinces  in  General 
Assembly.  They  also  addressed  strong  letters  of  encou- 
ragement, mingled  with  manly  condolence,  upon  the 
common  affliction,  to  prominent  military  and  naval  com- 
manders and  civil  functionaries,  begging  them  to  "bear 
themselves  manfully  and  valiantly,  without  faltering  in  the 
least  on  account  of  the  great  misfortune  which  had  occurred, 
or  allowing  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  any  one  from  the 
union  of  the  States/'*  Among  these  sixteen  were  Van  Zuylen, 
Van  Nyvelt,  the  Seigneur  de  Warmont,  the  Advocate  of 
Holland,  Paul  Buys,  Joost  de  Menin,  and  John  van  Olden- 
Barneveldt.  A  noble  example  was  thus  set  at  once  to  their 
fellow  citizens  by  these  their  representatives — a  manful  step 
taken  forward  in  the  path  where  Orange  had  so  long  been 
leading. 

The  next  movement,  after  the  last  solemn  obsequies  had 
been  rendered  to  the  Prince  was  to  provide  for  the  immediate 
wants  of  his  family.  For  the  man  who  had  gone  into  the 
revolt  with  almost  royal  revenues,  left  his  estate  so  embar- 
rassed that  his  carpets,  tapestries,  household  linen — nay, 
even  his  silver  spoons,  and  the  very  clothes  of  his  wardrobe — 
were  disposed  of  at  auction  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.' 
He  left  eleven  children — ^a  son  and  daughter  by  the  first  wife, 
a  son  and  daughter  by  Anna  of  Saxony,  six  daughters  by 
Charlotte  of  Bourbon,  and  an  infant,  Frederic  Henry,  bom  six 
months  before  his  death.  The  eldest  son,  Philip  William, 
had  been  a  captive  in  Spain  for  seventeen  years,  having  been 
kidnapped  from  school,  in  Leyden,  in  the  year   1567.     He 


»  'Van  Wyn  et  aL  AaoraerkiiigeQ 
op  Wagenaar/  viii.  1-6. 

*  His  extensive  estates  were  all 
deeply  mortgaged,  and  he  left  abso- 
lutely no  ready  money.  "  Both  Buis 
and  Meetkerk  told  me,"  wrote  Herle 


to  Queea  Elizabeth,  "that  the  prinoe 
had  not  in  ready  money  at  his  death 
one  hondred  guilders,  which  was  a 
note  of  his  popularity."  22  July,  .  .^j. 
&  P.  Office  Ma  1  Aug,    ^^^^ 

Compare  Wagenaar,  riil  12-16. 
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had  already  become  bo  tborooghly  Hispaniolued  under  the 
masterly  treatment  of  the  King  and  the  Jesuits,  that  even 
his  face  had  lost  all  resemblance  to  the  type  of  his  heroic 
fieunily,  and  had  acquired  a  sinister,  gloomy,  forbidding  ex- 
ixesfiion,  most  painful  to  contemplate.  All  of  good  that  he 
had  retained  was  a  reverence  for  his  father's  name — a  senti- 
ment which  he  had  manifested  to  an  extravagant  extent  on 
a  memorable  occasion  in  Madrid,  by  throwing  out  of  window, 
and  killing  on  the  spot^  a  Spanish  officer  who  had  dared  to 
mention  the  great  Prince  with  insult. 

The  next  soir  was  Maurice,  then  seventeen  years  of  age,  a 
handsome  youth,  with  dark  blue  eyes,  well-chiselled  features, 
and  full  red  lips,  who  had  already  manifested  a  courage  and 
concentration  of  character  beyond  his  years.  The  son  of 
William  the  Silent,  the  grandson  of  Maurice  of  Saxony,  whom 
he  resembled  in  visage  and  character,  he  was  summoned  by 
every  drop  of  blood  in  his  veins  to  do  life-long  battle  with  the 
spirit  of  Spanish  absolutism,  and  he  was  already  girding 
himself  for  his  life's  work.  He  assumed  at  once  for  his 
device  a  fallen  oak,  with  a  young  sapling  springing  from 
its  root.  His  motto, — "Tandem  fit  surculus  arbor,"  "the 
twig  shall  yet  become  a  tree  " — was  to  be  nobly  justified  by 
his  career.' 

The  remaining  son,  then  a  six  months'  child,  was  also 
destined  to  high  fortunes,  and  to  win  an  enduring  name  in 
his  country's  history.  For  the  present  he  remained  with  his 
mother,  the  noble  Louisa  de  Coligny,  who  had  thus  seen,  at 
long  intervals,  her  father  and  two  husbands  fall  victims  to 
fte  Spanish  policy;  for  it  is  as  certain  that  Philip  knew 
beforehand,  and  testified  his  approbation  of,  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  as  that  he  ^as  the  murderer  of  Orange. 

The  Estates  of  Holland  implored  the  widowed  Princess 
to  remain  in  their  territority,  settling  a  liberal  allowance 


•  "The  Count  Maurice,  vith  whom 
I  ynm,  most  gncknis  SoTereign,"  said 
Herie,  "  is  a  gentleman  of  the  age  of 
seventeen  years,  one  of  g^reat  toward- 
nesB,  good  presenoe,  and  courage, 
fiaxen-haired,  endued  with  a  singular 


wit,  and  no  less  learned  for  his  tima 
He  somewhat  reeembleB  the  counte- 
nance and  spirit  of  his  grandfather  of 
the  mother's  side.**  (Herle  to  the 
Queen,  MS.  just  cited.)  Compars 
Meteren,  xii.  214. 
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upon  herself  and  her  child^  and  she  fised  her  residence  at 
Leyden." 

But  her  position  was  most  melancholy.  Married  in  youth 
to  the  Seigneur  de  Teligny^  a  young  noble  of  distinguished 
qualities^  she  had  soon  become  both  a  widow  and  an  orphan 
in  the  dread  night  of  St.  Bartholomew.  She  had  made  hfr 
own  escape  to  Switzerland;  and  ten  years  afterwards  sha 
had  united  herself  in  marriage  with  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
At  the  age  of  thirty-two,  she  now  found  herself  desolate 
and  wretched  in  a  foreign  land,  where  she  had  never  felt 
thoroughly  at  home.  The  widow  and  children  of  William 
the  Silent  were  almost  without  the  necessaries  of  life.  "  I 
hardly  know/'  wrote  the  Princess  to  her  brother-in-law,  Count 
John,  ^^how  the  children  and  I  are  to  maintain  ourselves 
according  to  the  honour  of  the  house.  May  God  provide  for 
us  in  his  bounty,  and  certainly  we  have  much  need  of  it."* 
Accustomed  to  the  more  luxurious  civilisation  of  France,  she 
had  been  amused  rather  than  annoyed,  when,  on  her  first 
arrival  in  Holland  for  her  nuptials,  she  found  herself  making 
the  journey  from  Rotterdam  to  Delft  in  an  open  cart  without 
springs,  instead  of  the  well-balanced  coaches  to  which  she 
had  been  used,  arriving,  as  might  have  been  expected,  "  much 
bruised  and  shaken."  Such  had  become  the  primitive  sim- 
plicity of  William  the  Silent's  household.*  But  on  his  death, 
in  embarrassed  circumstances,  it  was  still  more  straightened. 
She  had  no  cause  either  to  love  Leyden,  for,  after  the  assas- 
sination of  her  husband,  a  brutal  preacher,  Hakkius  by  name^ 
had  seized  that  opportunity  for  denouncing  the  French  mar- 
riage, and  the  sumptuous  christening  of  the  infant  in  January 
as  the  deeds  which  had  provoked  the  wrath  of  God  and 
righteous  chastisement.*  To  remain  there  in  her  widowhood, 
with  that  six  months'  child,  "  sole  pledge  of  her  dead  lord, 
her  consolation  and  only  pleasure,"*  as  she  pathetically  ex- 
pressed herself,  was  sufficiently  painful,  and  she  had  been 
inclined  to  fix  her  residence  in  Flushing,  in  the  edifice  which 


'  Wagenaar,  'Yaderlandsche  His- 
torie,*  viii.  8  seq. ;  Van  Wyn  op  Wa- 
genaar,  yiu.  5  aeq.^  l^seq, 

•  Groeo  v.  Prinsterer,  *  Archivea,'  Ac. 


2  8.,  i.  98. 

'  Du  Maurier,  '  Memoires,*  182. 
<  Van  Wyn  op  Wagenaar,  viiL  1ft. 
'  Groe-  V.  Prinsterer  M  mp. 
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had  belonged  to  her  husband,  as  Marquis  of  Vere.  She  had 
been  persuaded,  however,  to  remain  in  Holland,  although 
'^complaining,  at  first,  somewhat  of  the  unkindness  of  the 
people/'^ 

A  small  well-formed  woman,  with  delicate  features,  exqui- 
site complexion,  and  very  beautiful  dark  eyes,  that  seemed 
in  after-years,  as  they  looked  fix)m  beneath  her  coif,  to  be 
dim  with  unshed  tears ;  with  remarkable  powers  of  mind, 
angelic  sweetness  of  disposition,  a  Mrinning  manner,  and  a 
gentle  voice,  Louisa  de  Coligny  became  soon  dear  to  the 
rough  Hollanders,  and  was  ever  a  disinterested  and  valuable 
monitress  both  to  her  own  child  and  to  his  elder  brother 
Maurice.* 

Very  soon  afterwards  the  States  General  established  a 
State  Council,  as  a  provisional  executive  board,  for  the  term 
of  three  months,  for  the  Provinces  of  Holland,  Zeeland, 
Utrecht,  Friesland,  and  such  parte  of  Flanders  and  Brabant 
as  still  remained  in  the  Union.  At  the  head  of  this  body  was 
placed  young  Maurice,  who  accepted  the  responsible  position, 
after  three  days'  deliberation.  The  young  man  had  been 
completing  his  education,  with  a  liberal  allowance  from 
Holland  and  Zeeland,  at  the  University  of  Leyden  ;  and  such 
had  been  their  tender  care  for  the  child  of  so  many  hopes, 
that  the  Estates  had  given  particular  and  solenm  warning, 
by  resolution,  to  his  governor  during  the  previous  summer,  on 
no  account  to  allow  him  to  approach  the  sea-shore,  lest  he 
should  be  kidnapped  by  the  Prince  of  Parma,  who  had  then 
some  war-vessels  cruising  on  the  coast.* 

The  salary  of  Maurice  was  now  fixed  at  thirty  thousand 


>  MS.  letter  of  Herle. 

s  "I  visited  the  Prinoess  of  Orange 
bgr  her  own  request,'*  s^d  Herle,  a  few 
days  after  the  death  of  the  Prince, 
"and  found  her  in  a  most  dark  me- 
Jaiicholic  little  chamber.  T  was  a 
twice  sorrowful  sight  to  behold  her 
heaviness  and  apparel  augmented  by 
the  woeftilnesB  of  the  place ;  and  truly 
the  perplexity  was  great  that  I  found 
her  in;  not  only  (or  the  consideration 
of  things  past^  but  for  that  which  might 

VOL.  I. — C 


follow  hereafter,  her  afflictions  having 
been  groat  She  was  accompanied  by 
the  Princess  Chimay,  who  was  newly 
come  to  Delft,  and  no  less  dolorous 
in  another  degree  than  she,  but  truly 
a  virtuous  and  wise  lady,  whatsoever, 
under  correction,  hath  been  otherwise 
interpreted  of  her."  (Herle's  MS., 
before  cited.) 

•  'Resol  Holl.,'  11th  August,  1684 
bl  294 ;  Wagenaar,  viiL  6. 
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florins  a  year,  while  each  of  the  councillors  was  allowed  fifteen 
hundred  annually,  out  of  which  stipend  he  was  to  support  at 
least  one  servant,  without  making  any  claim  for  travelling  or 
other  incidental  expenses.* 

The  Council  consisted  of  three  members  from  Brabant,  two 
from  Flanders,  four  from  Holland,  three  from  Zeeland,  two 
from  Utrecht,  one. from  Mechlin,  and  three  from  Friesland — ■ 
eighteen  in  all.  They  were  empowered  and  enjoined  to  levy 
troops  by  land  and  sea,  and  to  appoint  navcd  and  military 
officers  ;  to  establish  courts  of  admiralty,  to  expend  the 
moneys  voted  by  the  States,  to  maintain  the  ancient  privileges 
of  the  country,  and  to  see  that  all  troops  in  service  of  the 
Provinces  made  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Union.  Diplomatic 
relations,  questions  of  peace  and  war,  the  treaty-making 
power,  were  not  entrusted  to  the  Council,  without  the  know- 
ledge and  consent  of  the  States  General,  which  body  was  to 
be  convoked  twice  a  year  by  the  State  CounciL* 

Thus  the  Provinces  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  darkness 
were  true  to  themselves,  and  were  far  from  giving  way  to  a 
despondency  which  under  the  circumstances  would  not  have 
been  unnatural. 

For  the  waves  of  bitterness  were  rolling  far  and  wide 
around  them.  A  medal,  struck  in  Holland  at  this  period, 
represented  a  dismasted  hulk  reeling  through  the  tempest 
The  motto,  "incertum  quo  fata  ferent"  (who  knows  whither 
fate  is  sweeping  her  ?)  expressed  most  vividly  the  ship- 
wrecked condition  of  the  country.  Alexander  of  Parma, 
the  most  accomplished  general  and  one  of  the  most  adroit 
statesmen  of  the  age,  was  swift  to  take  advantage  of  the 
calamity  which  had  now  befallen  the  rebellious  Provinces. 
Had  he  been  better  provided  with  men  and  money,  the  cause 
of  the  States  might  have  seemed  hopeless.  He  addressed 
many  letters  to  the  States  General,  to  the  magistracies  of 
various  cities,  and  to  individuals,  affecting  to  consider  that 
with  the  death  of  Orange  had  died  all  authority,  as  well  as 
all  motive  for  continuing  the  contest  with  Spain.     He  offered 

*  Wagenaar,  viii.  8 ;  Van  Wyn  op  Wagenaar,  viiL  12.  '  Ibid. 
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easy  terms  of  reconciliation  with  the  discarded  monarch — 
always  reserving,  however,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  religious 
question — ^for  it  was  as  well  known  to  the  States  as  to  Parma 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  Philip  making  concessions  upon 
that  important  point. 

In  Holland  and  Zeeland  the  Prince's  blandishments  were 
of  no  avail.  His  letters  received  in  various  towns  of  those 
Provinces,  offered,  said  one  who  saw  them,  "almost  every- 
thing they  would  have  or  demand,  even  till  they  should 
repent.'' '  But  the  bait  was  not  taken.  Individuals  and 
municipalities  were  alike  stanch,  remembering  well  that 
faith  was  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics.  The  example  was 
followed  by  the  Estates  of  other  Provinces,  and  all  sent  in  to 
the  General  Assembly,  soon  in  session  at  Delft,  "their 
absolute  and  irrevocable  authority  to  their  deputies  to  stand 
to  that  which  they,  the  said  States  General,  should  dispose  of 
as  to  their  persons,  goods  and  country ;  a  resolution  and 
agreement  which  never  concurred  before  among  them,  to  this 
day,  in  what  age  or  government  soever."' 

It  was  decreed  that  no  motion  of  agreement  '^  with  the  tyrant 
of  Spain "  should  be  entertained  either  publicly  or  privately, 
"  under  pain  to  be  reputed  ill  patriots."  It  was  also  enacted 
in  the  city  of  Dort  that  any  man  that  brought  letter  or 
message  from  the  enemy  to  any  private  person  "should  be 
forthwith  hanged."  This  was  expeditious  and  business-like. 
The  same  city  likewise  took  the  lead  in  recording  its  deter- 
mination by  public  act,  and  proclaiming  it  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  "  to  live  and  die  in  the  cause  now  undertaken."^ 

In  Flanders  and  Brabant  the  spirit  was  less  noble.  Those 
Provinces  were  nearly  lost  already.  Bruges  seconded  Parma's 
efforts  to  induce  its  sister-city  Ghent  to  imitate  its  own  base- 
ness in  smrrendering  without  a  struggle ;  and  that  powerful, 
turbulent,  but  most  anarchical  little  commonwealth  was  but 
too  ready  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter.  "  The  ducats 
of  Spain,  Madam,  are  trotting  about  in  such  fashion,"  wrote 
envoy  Dea  Pruneaux  to  Catharine  de'  Medici,  "  that  they  have 

c2 
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yanquifihed  a  great  quantity  of  courages.  Your  Majesties,  too, 
must  employ  money  if  you  wish  to  advance  one  step."*  No 
man  knew  better  than  Parma  how  to  employ  such  golden 
rhetoric  to  win  back  a  wavering  rebel  to  his  loyalty,  but  he 
was  not  always  provided  with  a  sufficient  store  of  those 
practical  arguments. 

He  was,  moreover,  not  strong  in  the  field,  although  he  was 
far  superior  to  the  States  at  this  contingency.  He  had, 
besides  his  garrisons,  something  above  18,000  men.  The 
Provinces  had  hardly  3000  foot  and  2500  horse,  and  these 
were  mostly  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zutphen.' 
Alexander  was  threatening  at  the  same  time  Ghent,  Dender- 
monde,  Mechlin,  Brussels,  and  Antwerp.  These  five  powerful 
cities  lie  in  a  narrow  circle,  at  distances  varying  from  six  miles 
to  thirty,  and  are,  as  it  were,  strung  together  upon  the  Scheldt, 
by  which  river,  or  its  tributary,  the  Sonne,  they  are  all  threaded. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Parma,  with  100,000  men 
at  his  back,  to  undertake  a  r^ular  and  simultaneous  si^  of 
these  important  places.  Hb  purpose  was  to  isolate  them  from 
each  other  and  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  by  obtaining  the 
control  of  the  great  river,  and  so  to  reduce  them  by  famine. 
The  scheme  was  a  masterly  one,  but  even  the  consummate 
ability  of  Famese  would  have  proved  inadequate  to  the  under- 
taking, had  not  the  preliminary  assassination  of  Orange  made 
the  task  comparatively  easy.  Treason,  faint-heartedness, 
jealousy,  were  the  fatal  allies  that  the  Governor-General  had 
reckoned  upon,  and  with  reason,  in  the  council-rooms  of  these 
cities.  The  terms  he  offered  were  liberal.  Pardon,  permission 
for  soldiers  to  retreat  with  technical  honour,  liberty  to  choose 
between  apostacy  to  the  reformed  religion  or  exile,  with  a  period 
of  two  years  granted  to  the  conscientious  for  the  winding  up  of 
their  affairs;  these  were  the  conditions,  which  seemed  flattering, 
now  that  the  well-known  voice  which  had  so  often  silenced  the 
Flemish  palterers  and  intriguers  was  for  ever  hushed. 
17th  Aug.,     Upon    the    17th    August    Dendermonde  surren- 

1684.      dered,  and  no  lives  were  taken  save  those  of  two 

»  Groen  v.  Prinsterer,  *  Archives,'  Ac,  4.  •  Wagenaar,  viiL  13. 
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preachers,  one  of  whom  was  hanged,  while  the  other  was  drowned 
Upon  the  7th  September  Vilvoorde  capitulated,  by  ]irhich  event 
the  water-communication  between  Brussels  and  Antwerp 
was  cut  off.  Ghent,  now  thoroughly  disheartened,  treated 
with  Parma  likewise ;  and  iq)on  the  17th  September  made 
Its  reconciliation  with  the  King.'  The  surrender  of  so  strong 
and  important  a  place  was  as  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  the 
patriots  as  it  was  disgraceful  to  the  citizens  themselves.  It 
was,  however,  the  result  of  an  intrigue  which  had  been  long 
spinning,  although  the  thread  had  been  abruptly,  and,  as 
it  was  hoped,  conclusively,  severed  several  months  before. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  year,  after  the  reconciliation  of 
Bruges  with  the  King — an  event  brought  about  by  the 
dupUcity  and  adroitness  of  Prince  Chimay — the  same  ma- 
chinery had  been  diligently  and  almost  successfully  em- 
ployed to  produce  a  like  result  in  Ghent.  Champagny, 
brother  of  the  famous  Cardinal  Granvelle,  had  been  under 
arrest  for  six  years  in  that  city.  Hb  imprisonment  was  not 
a  strict  one  however,  and  he  avenged  himself  for  what  he 
considered  very  unjust  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  patriots, 
by  completely  abandoning  a  cause  which  he  had  once  begun 
to  favour.  A  man  of  singular  ability,  courage,  and  energy, 
distinguished  both  for  mUitary  and  diplomatic  services,  he 
was  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  party  from  which  he  was  now 
for  ever  estranged.  As  early  as  April  of  this  year,  secret 
emissaries  of  Parma,  dealing  with  Champagny  in  his  nominal 
prison,  and  with  the  disaffected  burghers  at  large,  had  been 
on  the  point  of  effecting  an  arrangement  with  the  royal 
governor.  The  negotiation  had  been  suddenly  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  discovery  of  a  flagrant  attempt  by  Imbize,  one 
of  the  secret  adherents  of  the  King,  to  sell  the  city  of  Den- 
dermonde,  of  which  he  was  governor,  to  Parma.'  For  this 
crime  he  had  been  brought  to  Ghent  for  trial,  and  then 
publicly  beheaded.  The  incident  came  in  aid  of  the  eloquence 
of  Orange,  who,  up  to  the  latest  moment  of  his  life,  had  been 

*  Meceren,  xil  216,  217.  thfere  cited ;  Everhard  van  Reyd,  '  Hia- 

*  See  '  Rise  of  the  Batch  Republic,'      tone    der    Nederlandacher    Oorlogen,' 
foL  ^'^  chap.  Ti,  and  the  authoritiee      ed.  1660 ;  iiL  47.  r^  i 
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most  argent  in  his  appeals  to  the  patriotic  hearts  of  Ghent, 
not  to  abaidon  the  great  cause  of  the  union  and  of  liberty. 
William  the  Silent  knew  full  well,  that  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  great  keystone-city  of  Ghent,  the  chasm  between  the 
Celtic-Catholic  and  the  Flemish-Calvinist  Netherlands  could 
hardly  be  bridged  again.  Orange  was  now  dead.  The  n^- 
tiations  with  France,  too,  on  which  those  of  the  Ghenters 
who  still  held  true  to  the  national  cause  had  fastened  their 
hopes,  had  previously  been  brought  to  a  stand-still  by  the 
death  of  Anjou ;  and  Champagny,  notwithstanding  the  disaster 
to  Imbize,  became  more  active  than  ever.  A  private  agent, 
whom  the  municpal  government  had  despatched  to  the 
French  court  for  assistance,  was  not  more  successful  than  his 
character  and  course  of  conduct  would  have  seemed  to 
warrant ;  for  during  his  residence  in  Paris,  he  had  been 
always  drunk,  and  generally  abusive.  This  was  not  good 
diplomacy,  particularly  on  the  part  of  an  agent  fix)m  a  weak 
municipality  to  a  haughty  and  most  undecided  government. 

"  They  found  at  this  court,"  wrote  Staflford  to  Walsingham, 
"great  fault  with  his  manner  of  dealing  that  was  sent  from 
Gaunt.  He  was  scarce  sober  from  one  end  of  the  week  to 
the  other,  and  stood  so  much  on  his  tiptoes  to  have  present 
answer  within  three  days,  or  else  that  they  of  Gaunt  could 
tdl  where  to  bestow  themselves.  They  sent  him  away  after  keep- 
ing him  three  weeks,  and  he  went  oflF  in  great  dudgeon,  swear- 
ing by  yea  and  nay  that  he  will  make  report  thereafter."  * 

Accordingly,  they  of  Ghent  did  bestow  themselves  very 
soon  thereafter  upon  the  King  of  Spain.  The  terms  were 
considered  liberal,  but  there  was,  of  course,  no  thought  of 
conceding  the  great  object  for  which  the  patriots  were  con- 
tending— ^religious  liberty.  The  municipal  privil^s — such 
as  they  might  prove  to  be  worth  under  the  interpretation  of  a 
royal  governor  and  beneath  the  guns  of  a  citadel  filled  with 
Spanish  troops — were  to  be  guaranteed ;  those  of  the  inha^ 
bitants  who  did  not  choose  to  go  to  mass  were  allowed  two 
years  to  wind  up  their  affairs  before  going  into  perpetual 

'  Stafford  to  Walangbam,  27tli  July,  1584,  in  Murdin,  il  pp.  412-4XS. 
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exile,  provided  they  behaved  themselves  "  without  scandal;" 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  King's  authority  as  Count  of 
Flanders  was  to  be  fully  recognised,  and  all  the  dispossessed 
monks  and  abbots  to  be  restored  to  their  property.* 

Accordingly,  Champagny  was  rewarded  for  his  exertions  by 
being  released  from  prison  and  receiving  the  appointment  of 
governor  of  the  city :  and,  after  a  very  brief  interval,  about 
one-half  of  the  population,  the  most  enterprising  of  its  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  the  most  industrious  of  its  artizane^ 
emigrated  to  Holland  and  Zeeland.*  The  noble  city  of  Ghenii 
— then  as  large  as  Paris,  thoroughly  surrounded  with  moats, 
and  fortified  with  bulwarks,  ravelins,  and  counterscarps,  con- 
structed of  earth,  during  the  previous  two  years,  at  great 
expense,  and  provided  with  bread  and  meat,  powder  and  shot, 
enough  to  last  a  year — was  ignominiously  surrendered.  The 
population,  already  a  very  reduced  and  slender  one  for  the 
great  extent  of  the  place  and  its  former  importance,  had 
been  estimated  at  70,000.'  The  number  of  houses  was  35,000, 
so  that  as  the  inhabitants  were  soon  farther  reduced  to  one- 
half,  there  remained  but  one  individual  to  each  house.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  twenty-five  monasteries  and  convents  in  the 
town  were  repeopled — with  how  much  advantage  as  a  set-off 
to  the  thousands  of  spinners  and  weavers  who  had  wandered 
away,  and  who  in  the  flourishing  days  of  Ghent  had  sent  gangs 
of  workmen  through  the  streets  ^^  whose  tramp  was  like  that 
of  an  army  " — may  be  sufficiently  estimated  by  the  result 

The  fell  of  Brussels  was  deferred  till  March,  and  that  of 
Mechlin  (19th  July,  1585)  and  of  Antwerp  (19th  August, 
1585),  till  Midsummer  of  the  following  year ;  but  loth  Ma^d^ 
&e  surrender  of  Ghent  foreshadowed  the  fate  of  ^^^• 
Flanders  and  Brabant.  Ostend  and  Sluys,  however,  were 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  and  with  them  the  control 
of  the  whole  Flemish  coast.  The  command  of  the  sea  was 
destined  to  remain  for  centuries  with  the  new  republic. 


'Meteren,  xil  217;  V.  Reyd,  ul 
47;  Le  Petit,  'Grande  Chronique  de 
HoQande,*  ed.  1601,  xiv.  409,  500. 


'  Meteren,  tibi  eup, 
•  Ouicciardini,  p.  207. 
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The  Prince  of  Parma,  thus  encouraged  by  the  great  success 
of  his  intrigues,  was  determined  to  achieve  still  greater 
triumphs  with  his  arms,  and  steadily  proceeded  with  his  large 
design  of  closing  the  Scheldt  and  bringing  about  the  fall  of 
Antwerp.  The  details  of  that  siege — one  of  the  most  brilliant 
military  operations  of  the  age  and  one  of  the  most  memorable 
in  its  results — will  be  given,  as  a  connected  whole,  in  a  subse- 
quent series  of  chapters.  For  the  present,  it  will  be  better 
for  the  reader  who  wishes  a  clear  view  of  European  politics 
at  this  epoch,  and  of  the  position  of  the  Netherlands,  to  give 
his  attention  to  the  web  of  diplomatic  negotiation  and  court- 
intrigue  which  had  been  slowly  spreading  over  the  leading 
states  of  Christendom,  and  in  which  the  fat^  of  the  world  was 
involved.  If  diplomatic  adroitness  consists  mainly  in  the 
power  to  deceive,  never  were  more  adroit  diplomatists  than 
those  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  would,  however,  be  absurd 
to  deny  them  a  various  range  of  abilities  ;  and  the  history  of 
no  other  age  can  show  more  subtle,  comprehensive,,  inde- 
fatigable— but,  it  must  also  be  added,  often  unscrupulous — ^in- 
tellects engaged  in  the  great  game  of  politics  in  which  the 
highest  interests  of  millions  were  the  stakes,  than  were  those 
of  several  leading  minds  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Spain.  With  such  statesmen  the  burgher-diplomatists  of  the 
new-bom  commonwealth  had  to  measure  themselves ;  and 
the  result  was  to  show  whether  or  not  they  could  hold  their 
own  in  the  cabinet  as  on  the  field. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  new*  state  was  unconscious  of 
its  latent  importance.  The  new-risen  republic  remained  for 
a  season  nebulous,  and  ready  to  unsphere  itself  so  soon  as  the 
relative  attraction  of  other  great  powers  should  determine  its 
absorption.  By  the  death  of  Anjou  and  of  Orange  the  United 
Netherlands  had  become  a  sovereign  state,  an  independent 
republic  ;  but  they  stood  with  that  sovereignty  in  their  hands, 
offering  it  alternately,  not  to  the  highest  bidder,  but  to  the 
power  that  would  be  willing  to  accept  their  allegiance,  on  the 
sole  condition  of  assisting  them  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
religious  freedom. 
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toationa  of  the  Republic  to  France— Queen's  Severity  towards  Catholics  and 
Calvinists  —  Relative  Positions  of  England  and  France  —  Timidity  of 
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France  —  Ignominious  position  of  the  Envoys — Views  of  the  French 
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The  Prince  of  Orange  had  always  favoured  a  French  policy. 
He  had  ever  felt  a  stronger  reliance  upon  the  support  of 
France  than  upon  that  of  any  other  power.  This  was  not 
unreasonable,  and  so  long  as  he  lived,  the  tendency  of  the 
Netherlands  had  been  in  that  direction.  It  had  never  been 
the  wish  of  England  to  acquire  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pro- 
vinces. In  France  on  the  contrary,  the  Queen  Dowager, 
Catharine  de'  Medici,  had  always  coveted  that  sovereignty  for 
her  darling  Francis  of  AIen9on  ;  and  the  design  had  been 
favoured,  so  far  as  any  policy  could  be  favoured,  by  the  impo- 
tent monarch  who  occupied  the  French  throne. 

The  religion  of  the  United  Netherlands  was  Calvinistic. 
There  were  also  many  Anabaptists  in  the  country.  The 
Queen  of  England  hated  Anabaptists,  Calvinists,  and  other 
sectarians,  and  banished  them  from  her  realms  on  pain  of 
imprisonment  and  confiscation  of  property.'  As  firmly  op- 
posed as  was  her  father  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bome,  she  felt  much  of  the  paternal  reluctance  to  accept  the 
spirit  of  the  Reformation.  Henry  Tudor  hanged  the  men 
who  believed  in  the  Pope,  and  burnt  alive  those  who  disbe- 
lieved in  transubstantiation,  auricular  confession,  and  the 
other  ^Six  Articles.'  His  daughter,  whatever  her  secret 
religious  convictions,  was  stanch  in  her  resistance  to  Bome, 

*  Camden,  i.  48. 
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and  too  enlightened  a  monarch  not  to  see  wherem  the  great- 
ness and  glory  of  England  were  to  be  found  ;  but  she  had  no 
thought  of  tolerating  liberty  of  conscience.  All  opposed  to 
the  Church  of  England,  whether  Papists  or  Puritans,  were 
denounced  as  heretics,  and  as  such  imprisoned  or  banished. 
"  To  allow  churches  with  contrary  rites  and  ceremonies,"  said 
Elizabeth,  "were  nothing  else  but  to  sow  religion  out  of 
religion,  to  distract  good  men's  minds,  to  cherish  factious 
men's  humours,  to  disturb  religion  and  commonwealth,  and 
mingle  divine  and  human  things  ;  which  were  a  thing  in  deed 
evil,  in  example  worst  of  all  ;  to  our  own  subjects  hurtful, 
and  to  themselves  to  whom  it  is  granted,  neither  greatly  com- 
modious, nor  yet  at  all  safe/'*  The  words  were  addressed,  it 
is  true,  to  Papists,  but  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  Ana- 
baptists or  any  other  heretics  would  have  received  a  similar 
reply,  had  they,  too,  ventured  to  demand  the  right  of  public 
worship.  It  may  even  be  said  that  the  Bomanists  in  the 
earlier  days  of  Elizabeth's  reign  fared  better  than  the  Cal- 
vinists.  The  Queen  neither  banished  nor  imprisoned  the 
Catholics.  She  did  not  enter  their  houses  to  disturb  their 
private  religious  ceremonies,  or  to  inquire  into  their  con- 
sciences. This  was  milder  treatment  than  the  burning  alive, 
burying  alive,  hanging,  and  drowning,  which  had  been  dealt 
out  to  the  English  and  the  Netherland  heretics  by  Philip 
and  by  Mary,  but  it  was  not  the  spirit  which  William 
the  Silent  had  been  wont  to  manifest  in  his  measures  towards 
Anabaptists  and  Papists  alike.  Moreover,  the  Prince  could 
hardly  forget  that  of  the  nine  thousand  four  hundred  Catholic 
ecclesiastics  who  held  benefices  at  the  death  of  Queen  Mary, 
all  had  renounced  the  Pope  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth,  and  acknowledged  her  as  the  head  of  the  church,  saving 
only  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  individuals.'  In  the  hearts 
of  the  nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  eleven  others,  it  might 
be  thought  perhaps  that  some  tenderness  for  the  religion  from 
which  they  had  so  suddenly  been  converted,  might  linger, 
while  it  could  hardly  be  hoped  that  they  would  seek  to  incul- 

'  Camden,  L  32.  *  Ibid.,  I  28. 
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cate  in  the  minds  of  their  flocIcH  or  of  their  sovereign  any 
oonnivanoe  with  the  doctrines  of  Geneva. 

When,  at  a  later  period,  the  plotting  of  Catholics,  suborned 
by  the  Pope  and  Philip,  against  the  throne  and  person  of  the 
Qneen,  made  more  rigorous  measures  necessary  ;  when  it  was 
thought  indispensable  to  execute  as  traitors  those  Roman 
seedlings — seminary  priests  and  their  disciples — who  went 
about  preaching  to  the  Queen's  subjects  the  duty  of  carrying 
out  the  bull  by  which  the  Bishop  of  Some  had  deposed  and 
excommunicated  their  sovereign,  and  that  ^4t  was  a  merito- 
rious act  to  kill  such  princes  as  were  excommunicate,'"^  even 
then,  the  men  who  preached  and  practised  treason  and  murder 
experienced  no  severer  treatment  than  that  which  other 
'^heretics''  had  met  with  at  the  Queen's  hands.  Jesuits 
and  Popish  priests  were,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  ordered 
to  depart  the  realm  within  forty  days.*  Those  who  should 
afterwards  return  to  the  kingdom  were  to  be  held  guilty  of 
high  treason.  Students  in  the  foreign  seminaries  were  com* 
manded  to  return  within  six  months  and  recant,  or  be  held 
guilty  of  hi^  treason.  Parents  and  guardians  supplying 
money  to  such  students  abroad  were  to  incur  the  penalty  of  a 
preemunire — ^perpetual  exile,  namely,  with  loss  of  all  their  goods. 

Many  seminary  priests  and  others  were  annually  executed 
in  England  under  these  laws,  throughout  the  Queen's  reign, 
but  nominally  at  least  they  were  hanged  not  as  Papists, 
but  as  traitors  ;  not  because  they  taught  transubstantiation, 
ecclesiastical  celibacy,  auricular  confession,  or  even  Papal 
supremacy,  but  because  they  taught  treason  and  murder — 
because  they  preached  the  necessity  of  killing  the  Queen. 
It  was  not  so  easy,  however,  to  defend  or  even  compre- 
hend the  banishment  and  imprisonment  of  those  who  without 
conspiring  against  the  Queen's  life  or  throne,  desired  to  see 
the  Church  of  England  reformed  according  to  the  Church 
of  Geneva.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  sectaries 
experienced  much  inhuman  treatment  for  such  delinquency, 
both  in  the  early  and  the  later  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign.^ 

"  Camden,  iiL  336.         «  Ibid,  iil  309.         •  Ibid.         *  Ibid.  107,  469. 
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There  was  another  consideration,  which  had  its  due  weight 
in  this  halance,  and  that  was  the  respective  succession  to  the 
throne  in  the  two  kingdoms  of  France  and  England.  Mary- 
Stuart,  the  Catholic,  the  niece  of  the  Guises,  emblem  and 
exponent  of  all  that  was  most  Roman  in  Europe,  the  sworn 
friend  of  Philip,  the  mortal  foe  to  all  heresy,  was  the  Inti- 
mate successor  to  Elizabeth.  Although  that  sovereign  had 
ever  refused  to  recognize  that  claim  ;  holding  that  to  confirm 
Mary  in  the  succession  was  to  "  lay  her  own  winding  sheet 
before  her  eyes,  yea,  to  make  her  own  grave,  while  she  liveth 
and  looketh  on  ;"^  and  although  the  unfortunate  claimant  of 
two  thrones  was  a  prisoner  in  her  enemy's  hands,  yet,  so  long 
as  she  lived,  there  was  little  security  for  Protestantism,  even 
in  Elizabeth's  lifetime,  and  less  still  in  case  of  her  sudden 
death.  On  the  other  hand,  not  only  were  the  various  politico- 
religious  forces  of  France  kept  in  equilibrium  by  their  action 
upon  each  other — so  that  it  was  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  House  of  Valois,  however  Catholic  itself,  would  be  always 
compelled  by  the  fast-expanding  strength  of  French  Calvin- 
ism, to  observe  faithfully  a  compact  to  tolerate  the  Netherland 
churches — ^but,  upon  the  death  of  Henry  III.  the  crown 
would  be  legitimately  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  groat 
champion  and  chief  of  the  Huguenots,  Henry  of  Navarre. 

It  was  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
a  Calvinist  himself,  should  expect  more  sympathy  with  the 
Netherland  reformers  in  France  than  in  England.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  population  of  that  kingdom,  including  an 
influential  part  of  the  nobility,  was  of  the  Huguenot  persua- 
sion, and  the  religious  peace,  established  by  royal  edict,  had 
endured  so  long,  that  the  reformers  of  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands had  begun  to  believe  in  the  royal  clemency,  and  to 
confide  in  the  royal  word.  Orange  did  not  live  to  see  the 
actual  formation  of  the  Holy  League,  and  could  only  guess 
at  its  secrets. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  remembered  that  France  at  that 
day  was  a  more  formidable  state   than   England,   a   mor« 

'  Camden,  I  54. 
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dangerouB  enemy,  and,  as  it  was  believed,  a  more  efficient 
protector.  The  England  of  the  period,  glorious  as  it  was  for 
its  own  and  all  future  ages,  was  not  the  great  British  Empire 
of  to-day.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  what  would  now  be  con- 
sidered, statistically  speaking,  a  rather  petty  power.  The 
En^and  of  Elizabeth,  Walsingham,  BurgUey,  Drake,  and 
Raleigh,  of  Spenser  and  Shakspeare,  hardly  numbered  a 
larger  population  than  now  dwells  in  its  capital  and  imme- 
diate suburbs.  It  had  neither  standing  army  nor  considerable 
loyal  navy.  It  was  full  of  conspirators,  daring  and  unscru- 
pulous, loyal  to  none  save  to  Mary  of  Scotland,  Philip  of 
Spain,  and  the  Pope  of  Bome,  and  untiring  in  their  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  general  rebellion.  With  Ireland  at  its  side, 
nominally  a  subject  province,  but  in  a  state  of  chronic  insur- 
rection— a  perpetual  hot-bed  for  Spanish  conspiracy  and 
strati^m  ;  with  Scotland  at  its  back,  a  foreign  country,  with 
half  its  population  exasperated  enemies  of  England,  and  the 
rest  but  doubtful  friends,  and  with  the  legitimate  sovereign  of 
that  country,  "  the  daughter  of  debate,  who  discord  still  did 
80w,"^  a  prisoner  in  Elizabeth's  hands,  the  central  point 
around  which  treason  was  constantly  crystallizing  itself, — ^it 
was  not  strange  that  with  the  known  views  of  the  Queen  on 
the  subject  of  the  reformed  Dutch  religion,  England  should 
seem  less  desirable  as  a  protector  for  the  Netherlands  than 
the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  France. 

Elizabeth  was  a  great  sovereign,  whose  genius  Orange 
always  appreciated,  in  a  comparatively  feeble  realm.  Henry 
of  Valois  was  the  contemptible  monarch  of  a  powerful  state, 
and  might  be  led  by  others  to  produce  incalculable  mischief 
or  considerable  good  Notwithstanding  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  therefore,  and  the  more  recent  "  French  fury" 
of  Antwerp,  Orange  had  been  willing  to  countenance  fresh 
B^ociations  with  France. 

Elizabeth,  too,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  was,  if  not  over 
generous,  at  least  consistent  and  loyal  in  her  policy  towards 
the  Provinces.     She  was  not  precisely  jealous  of  France,  as 

'  Sonnet  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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has  been  unjustly  iDtimated  on  distinguished  authority,^  for 
she  strongly  advocated  the  renewed  offer  of  the  sovereignty 
to  Anjou^  after  his  memorable  expulsion  from  the  Provinces.' 
At  that  period^  moreover^  not  only  her  own  love-coquetries 
with  Anjou  were  over,  but  he  was  endeavouring  with  all  his 
might,  though  in  secret,  to  make  a  match  with  the  younger 
Infanta  of  Spain.^  Elizabeth  furthered  the  negociation  with 
France,  both  publicly  and  privately.  It  will  soon  be  narrated 
how  those  negociations  prospered. 

If  then  England  were  out  of  the  question,  where,  except  in 
France,  should  the  Netherlanders,  not  deeming  themselves 
capable  of  standing  alone,  seek  for  protection  and  support  ? 

We  have  seen  the  extensive  and  almost  ubiquitous  power 
of  Spain.  Where  she  did  not  command  as  sovereign,  she  was 
almost  equally  formidable  as  an  ally.  The  Emperor  of 
Germany  was  the  nephew  and  the  brother-in-law  of  Philip, 
and  a  strict  Catholic  besides.  Little  aid  was  to  be  expected 
from  him  or  the  lands  under  his  control  for  the  cause  of  the 
Netherland  revolt.  Rudolph  hated  his  brother-in-law,  but 
lived  in  mortal  fear  of  him.  He  was  also  in  perpetual  dread 
of  the  Grand  Turk.  That  formidable  potentate,  not  then  the 
^^sick  man"  whose  precarious  condition  and  territorial  in- 
heritance cause  so  much  anxiety  in  modem  days,  was,  it 
is  true,  sufficiently  occupied  for  the  moment  in  Persia,  and 
had  been  sustaining  there  a  series  of  sanguinary  defeats.  He 
was  all  the  more  anxious  to  remain  upon  good  terms  with 
Philip,  and  had  recently  sent  him  a  complimentary  embassy,  ^ 
together  with  some  rather  choice  presents,  among  which  were 
"  four  lions,  twelve  unicorns,  and  two  horses  coloured  white, 
black,  and  blue."'^    Notwithstanding  these  pacific  manifesta- 


»  *H.  GrotU  AnnaUmn,'  v.  126,  ed. 
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•  'Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,'  iii. 
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tions  towards  the  W«et,  however,  and  in  spite  of  the  truce 
with  the  German  Empire  which  the  Turk  had  just  renewed 
for  nine  years, — Rudolph  and  his  servants  still  trembled  at 
every  report  from  the  East. 

"He  is  much  deceived,"  wrote  Busbecq,  Rudolph's  am- 
bassador in  Paris,  "  who  doubts  that  the  Turk  has  sought  any 
thing  by  this  long  Persian  war,  but  to  protect  his  back,  and 
prepare  the  way,  after  subduing  that  enemy,  to  the  extermi- 
nation of  all  Christendom,  and  that  he  will  then,  with  all  his 
might,  wage  an  unequal  warfare  with  us,  in  which  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Empire  will  be  at  stake."  * 

The  envoy  expressed,  at  the  same  period,  however,  still 
greater  awe  of  Spain.  "  It  is  to  no  one,"  he  wrote,  "  endowed 
with  good  judgment,  in  the  least  obscure,  that  the  Spanish 
nation,  greedy  of  empire,  will  never  be  quiet,  even  with  their 
great  power,  but  will  seek  for  the  dominion  of  the  rest  of 
Christendom.  How  much  remains  beyond  what  they  have 
already  acquired  ?  Afterwards,  there  will  soon  be  no  liberty, 
no  dignity,  for  other  princes  and  republics.  That  single 
nation  will  be  arbiter  of  all  things,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  miserable,  nothing  more  degrading.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  all  kings,  princes,  and  states,  whose  safety  or 
dignity  is  dear  to  them,  would  willingly  associate  in  arms  to 
extinguish  the  common  conflagration.  The  death  of  the 
Catholic  king  would  seem  the  great  opportunity  miscendia 
rebus." ' 

Unfortunately  neither  Busbecq's  master  nor  any  other  king 
or  prince  manifested  any  of  this  commendable  alacrity  to 
"  take  up  arms  against  the  conflagration."  Germany  was  in 
a  shiver  at  every  breeze  from  East  or  West — trembling  alike 
before  Philip  and  Amurath.  The  Papists  were  making  rapid 
progress,  the  land  being  undermined  by  the  steady  and 
stealthy  encroachments  of  the  Jesuits.  Lord  Burghley  sent 
many  copies  of  his  pamphlet,  in  Latin,  French,  and  Italian, 
against  the  Seminaries,  to  Gebhard  Truchsess  ;  and  the  de- 


>  'Boflbequii    Epistolae    ad    Rudol-   I       *  Ibid.,  p.  124-126. 
phom  IL/  Bniz^  1631,  p.  152-3.  j 
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posed  archbishop  made  himself  busy  in  translating  that 
wholesome  production  into  Grerman,  and  in  dispersing  it  ^^  all 
Germany  over."  The  work,  setting  duly  forth  "that  the 
executions  of  priests  in  England  were  not  for  religion  but  for 
treason/'  was  "  marvellously  liked  "  in  the  Netherlands.  "  In 
uttering  the  truth/'  said  Herle,  "  'tis  likely  to  do  great  good  ; " 
and  he  added,  that  Duke  Augustus  of  Saxony  "  did  now  see 
so  far  into  the  sect  of  Jesuits,  and  to  their  inward  mischiefs, 
as  to  become  their  open  enemy,  and  to  make  friends  against 
them  in  the  Empire."  ^ 

The  love  of  Truchsess  for  Agnes  Mansfeld  had  created 
disaster  not  only  for  himself  but  for  Germany.  The  whole 
electorate  of  Cologne  had  become  the  constant  seat  of  partisan 
warfare,  and  the  resort  of  organised  bands  of  brigands. 
Villages  were  burned  and  rifled,  highways  infested,  cities 
threatened,  and  the  whole  country  subjected  to  perpetual 
black  mail  (brandschatzung) — ^fire-insurance  levied  by  the 
incendiaries  in  person — by  the  supporters  of  the  rival  bishops. 
Truchsess  had  fled  to  Delft,  where  he  had  been  countenanced 
and  supported  by  Orange.  Two  cities  still  held  for  him, 
Rheinberg  and  Neuss.  On  the  other  hand,  his  rival,  Ernest 
of  Bavaria,  supported  by  Philip  II.,  and  the  occasional  guest, 
of  Alexander  of  Parma,  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  strong  foothold  in  the  territory.  Two  pauper  archbishops, 
without  men  or  means  of  their  own,  were  thus  pushed  forward 
and  back,  like  puppets,  by  the  contending  highwaymen  on 
either  side ;  while  robbery  and  murder,  under  the  name  of 
Protestantism  or  Catholicism,  were  for  a  time  the  only  motive 
or  result  of  the  contest. 

Thus  along  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  the  Maas  and  the  Scheldt, 
the  fires  of  civil  war  were  ever  burning.  Deeper  within  the 
heart  of  Germany,  there  was  more  tranquillity ;  but  it  was 
the  tranquillity  rather  of  paralysis  than  of  health.  A  fearful 
account  was  slowly  accumulating,  which  was  evidently  to  be 
settled  only  by  one  of  the  most  horrible  wars  which  history 
has  ever  recorded.     Meantime  there  was  apathy  where  there 

'  Herle  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  22nd  July,  15S4,  \[a  before  cited. 
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should  have  been  enthusiasm ;  parsimony  and  cowardice 
where  generous  and  combined  effort  were  more  necessary 
than  ever;  sloth  without  security.  The  Protestant  princes, 
growing  fat  and  contented  on  the  spoils  of  the  church,  lent 
but  a  deaf  oar  to  the  moans  of  Truchsess,  forgetting  that 
their  neighbour's  blazing  roof  was  likely  soon  to  fire  their  own. 
"  They  understand  better,  proximua  sum  egomet  mihi/'  wrote 
Lord  Willoughby  from  Kronenburg,  "  than  they  have  learned, 
humani  nihil  a  me  cUienum  puto.  These  German  princes 
continue  still  in  their  lethargy,  careless  of  the  state  of  others, 
and  dreaming  of  their  ubiquity,  and  some  of  them,  it  is 
thought,  inclining  to  be  Spanish  or  Popish  more  of  late  than 
heretofore." ' 

The  bewared  archbishop,  more  forlorn  than  ever  since  the 
death  of  his  great  patron,  cried  woe  from  his  resting-place 
in  Delft,  upon  Protestant  Germany.  His  tones  seemed  almost 
prophetic  of  the  thirty  years'  wrath  to  blaze  forth  in  the  next 
generation.  "Courage  is  wanting  to  the  people  throughout 
Germany,"  he  wrote  to  William  Lewis  of  Nassau.  "  We  are 
becoming  the  laughing-stock  of  the  nations.  Make  sheep  of 
yourselves,  and  the  wolf  will  eat  you.  We  shall  find  our 
destruction  in  our  immoderate  desire  for  peace.  Spain  is 
making  a  Papistical  league  in  Germany.  Therefore  is  Asson- 
leville  despatched  thither,  and  that's  the  reason  why  our 
trash  of  priests  are  so  insolent  in  the  empire.  'Tis  astonishing 
how  they  are  triumphing  on  all  sides.  God  will  smite 
them.  Thou  dear  God  1  What  are  our  evangelists  about 
in  Germany  ?  Asleep  on  both  ears.  Dormiunt  in  utramque 
aurem.  I  doubt  they  will  be  suddenly  enough  awakened  one 
day,  and  the  cry  will  be,  'Who'd  have  thought  it  ? '  Then 
they  will  be  for  getting  oil  for  the  lamp,  for  shutting  the 
stable-door  when  the  steed  is  stolen,"  *  and  so  on,  with  a  string 
of  homely  proverbs  worthy  of  Sancho  Panza,  or  landgrave 
William  of  Hesse.* 


»  Willoughby  to  Buighley,  in 
Wrighfs  'Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
Times,'  vol  iL  275. 
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•  Groen    v.    Prinsterer,    'Archiveq^ 
Ac.,  i.  9. 
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In  truths  one  of  the  most  painful  features  in  the  general 
aspect  of  affairs  was  the  coldness  of  the  Gtoman  Protestants 
towards  the  Netherlands.  The  enmity  between  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists  was  almost  as  &tal  as  that  between  Protestants 
and  Papists.  There  was  even  a  talk,  at  a  little  later  period, 
of  excluding  those  of  the  ^^  reformed  '*  church  from  the  benefits 


too  sagacioua  not  to  see  the  impor- 
tance to  Protestant  Grermany  of  sus- 
taining the  ex-elector,  if  to  sustain 
him  were  possible.  But  to  this  end 
it  was  necessary  that  the  German 
prinoes,  whom  it  most  nearly  con- 
cerned, should  unite  in  his  support 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  authorized  a 
subsidy  to  enable  Truchsess  to  carry 
on  the  war;  but  his  Bavarian  com- 
petitor was  backed  by  the  power  of 
Spain,  and  was  himself  of  higher  rank 
and  larger  resourcea 

"No  man,"  wrote  Walsingham  to 
Davison,  "wishes  better  success  than 
myself  to  the  elector,  knowing  how 
greatly  it  importeth  the  common  cause 
of  religion  that  he  should  be  upholden, 
and  the  beneUt  that  those  distressed 
countries,  where  you  now  are,  may  re- 
ceive by  way  of  diversion  through  his 
employment;  for  that  Spain,  and  his 
minister  the  Prince  of  Parma,  must 
not  see  the  Bishop  of  Liege  quail. 
Yet  when  I  consider,  upon  view  of 
the  report  of  the  conference  between 
you  and  the  said  elector,  how  little 
appearance  is  of  any  great  assistance 
that  we  shall  have,  and  that  the  prince- 
electors  whom  the  cause  doth  touch, 
especially  Saxony  and  Brandenburg, 
have  as  y^t  no  disposition  to  deal 
therein,  as  though  the  conservation  of 
ike  liberty  of  Germany  did  in  no  re- 
spect touch  them,  I  see  no  great  reason 
to  hope  that  this  enterprize  will  be 
acoomptmied  with  that  good  success 
that  both  I  wish  and  id  also  looked  for 
here."  (30th  Dea,  1584.  S.  P.  Office 
MS.) 

It  was  therefore  necessary,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  English  government, 
to  move  warily  in  the  matter.  For  re- 
mote allies  to  expend  their  strength 
in  sustaining  the  sinking  elector,  while 
the  Protestants  nearest  him  looked 
upon  his  struggles  with  folded  arms, 
seemed  euperiiuous  and  unreasonable. 


"For  it  is  hard,"  said  Walsmgfaam, 
"  for  men  of  judgment  to  think  that 
he,  having  no  great  likelihood  of  sup- 
port than  yet  appeareth  he  hath,  sh^ 
be  able  to  prevail  against  a  bishop  of 
Liege,  by  birth  more  noble  than  him* 
sel^  already  possessed  of  the  most  part 
of  the  bishopric,  who  will  not  lack  any 
assistance  that  the  Oatholic  princes 
can  yield  him.  As  for  the  supports 
promised  by  the  kings  of  Denmark 
and  of  Navarre,  being  in  respect  of 
the  others  but  weak  and  fitf  distant  in 
place,  'tis  veiy  doubtful,  before  the 
Elector  can  take  any  profit  thereof 
that  his  cause  may  miscarry,  unless  it 
shall  be  through  God's  goodness  up- 
holden."    (Ibid.) 

But^  hi  truth,  the  Protestant  prinoes 
of  Germany  were  most  lukewarm  in 
the  matter,  and  the  complaints  of  poor 
Truchsess  were  founded  upon  yety 
accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  senti- 
ments of  his  compatriots.  *'  By  letters 
received  from  Germany,  as  well  from 
Casimh:  (elector-palatine)  as  others,^ 
continued  Walsingham,  "  I  do  not  find 
any  other  forwardness  in  those  that 
are  thought  the  best  affected  towards 
him  there,  than  to  wish  well  unto  him. 
But  because  that  help  which  consists 
in  well-wishing  groweth  fruitless,  un- 
less it  be  accompanied  by  efifects, 
which  the  dulness  of  the  Almaine 
nature  easily  yieldeth  not  imtil  the 
disease  grow  desperate,  I  cannot  but 
advise  jrou,  for  the  Queen's  honour, 
to  induce  him  to  make  it  very  pro- 
bable unto  you,  that  the  support  now 
yielded  by  her  Majesty  is  like  to  woik 
that  effect  which  he  pretendeth." 
(Ibid.) 

Otherwise  it  was  cautiously  0Ug^ 
gested  by  the  secretary,  that  the 
envoy  would  "do  well  to  forbear  to 
be  over-forward  m,  deliveiing  of  tho 
money.'* 
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.  of  the  peace  of  PassatL  The  princes  had  got  the  Augsburg 
confession  and  the  abbey-lands  into  the  bargain  ;  the  peasants 
had  got  the  Augsburg  confession  without  the  abbey-lands, 
and  were  to  believe  exactly  what  their  masters  believed. 
This  was  the  German-Lutheran  sixteenth-centuiy  idea  of 
religious  ireedom.  Neither  prince  nor  peasant  stirred  in 
behalf  of  the  struggling  Christians  in  the  United  Provinces, 
battling,  year  after  year,  knee-deep  in  blood,  amid  blazing  cities 
and  inundated  fields,  breast  to  breast  with  the  yellow-jerkined 
pikemen  of  Spain  and  Italy,  with  the  axe  and  the  faggot  and 
the  rack  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  distinctly  visible  behind  theuL  f 
Such  were  the  realities  which  occupied  the  Netherlanders 
in  those  days,  not  watery  beams  of  theological  moonshine, 
fantastical  catechism-making,  intermingled  with  scenes  of  riot 
and  wantonness,  which  drove  old  John  of  Nassau  half  frantic; 
'^with  banquetting  and  guzzling,  drinking  and  devouring, 
with  unchristian  flaunting  and  wastefulness  of  apparel,  with 
extravagant  and  wanton  dancing,  and  other  lewd  abomina- 
tions ;"  *  all  which,  the  firm  old  reformer  prophesied,  would  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  Germany. 

For  the  mass,  slow  moving  but  apparently  irresistible,  oi 
Spanish  and  papistical  absolutism  was  gradually  closing  over 
Christendom.  The  Netherlands  were  the  wedge  by  which 
alone  the  solid  bulk  could  be  riven  asunder.  It  was  the 
cause  of  Qennan,  of  French,  of  English  liberty,  for  which  the 
Provinces  were  contending.  It  was  not  surprising  that  they 
were  bitter,  getting  nothing  in  their  hour  of  distress  from  the 
land  of  Luther  but  dogmas  and  Augsburg  catechisms  instead 
of  money  and  gunpowder,  and  seeing  German  reiters  galloping 
daily  to  reinforce  the  army  of  Parma  in  exchange  for  Spanish 
ducata 

Brave  old  La  None,  with  the  iron  arm,  noblest  of  Frenchmen 
and  Huguenots — who  had  just  spent  five  years  in  Spanish 
bondage,  writing  military  discourses  in  a  reeking  dungeon, 
filled  with  toads  and  vermin,  after  fighting  the  battle  of 
liberty  for  a  life-time,  and  with  his  brave  son  already  in  the 

*  Groen  v.  Prinaterer,  '  ArohiveB,'  Aa,  L  227. 
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N'etherlands  emulating  his  fether's  valour  on  the  same  field 
—  denounced  at  a  little  later  day,  the  lukewarmness  of 
Protestant  Germany  with  whimsical  vehemence: — "I  am 
astounded/'  he  cried,  ^^  that  these  princes  are  not  ashamed 
of  themselves;  doing  nothing  while  they  see  the  oppressed 
cut  to  pieces  at  their  gates.  When  will  God  grant  me 
grace  to  place  me  among  those  who  are  doing  their  duty, 
and  afar  from  those  who  do  nothing,  and  who  ought  to 
know  that  the  cause  is  a  common  one.  If  I  am  ever  caught 
dancing  the  German  cotillon,  or  playing  the  German  flute, 
or  eating  pike  with  German  sauce,  I  hope  it  may  be  flung 
in  my  teeth."  * 

The  great  league  of  the  Pope  and  Philip  was  steadily  con- 
solidating itself,  and  there,  were  but  gloomy  prospects  for  the 
counter-league  in  Germany.  There  was  no  hope  but  in 
England  and  France.  For  the  reasons  already  indicated, 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  taking  counsel  with  the  Estates,  had 
resolved  to  try  the  French  policy  once  more.  The  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  which  no  man  in  Christendom  so  well 
understood  as  he,  was  to  be  established  by  maintaining  (he 
thought)  the  equilibrium  between  France  and  Spain.  In  the 
antagonism  of  those  two  great  realms  lay  the  only  hope  for 
Dutch  or  European  liberty.  Notwithstanding  the  treason  of 
Anjou,  therefore,  it  had  been  decided  to  renew  negociations 
with  that  Prince.  On  the  death  of  the  Duke,  the  envoys  of 
the  States  were  accordingly  instructed  to  make  the  o£Eer  to 
King  Henry  III.  which  had  been  intended  for  his  brother. 
That  proposition  was  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  Netherlands, 
save  Holland  and  Zeeland,  under  a  constitution  maintaining 
the  reformed  religion  and  the  ancient  laws  and  privil^es  of 
the  respective  provinces. 

But  the  death  of  Francis  of  Anjou  had  brought  about  a 
considerable  change  in  French  policy.  It  was  now  more 
sharply  defined  than  ever,  a  right-angled  triangle  of  almost 
mathematical  precision.  The  three  Henrys  and  their  partizans 
divided  the  realm  into  three  hostile  camps — threatening  each 

»  Qtn&a  V.  Prinsterer,  *  Archives,'  Ac.,  I  $5. 
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other  in  simulated  peace  since  the  treaty  of  Fleix  (1580), 
which  had  put  an  end  to  the  "  lover's  war "  of  the  preceding 
year, — Henry  of  Valois,  Henry  of  Guise,  and  Henry  of 
Navarre. 

Henry  III.,  last  of  the  Valois  line,  was  now  thirty-three 
years  of  age.  Less  than  king,  less  even  than  man,  he  was 
one  of  those  unfortunate  personages  who  seem  as  if  bom  to 
make  the  idea  of  royalty  ridiculous,  and  to  test  the  capacity 
of  mankind  to  eat  and  drink  humiliation  as  if  it  were 
wholesome  food.  It  proved  how  deeply  engraved  in  men's 
minds  of  that  century  was  the  necessity  of  kingship,  when 
the  hardy  Netherlanders,  who  had  abjured  one  tyrant,  and  had 
been  fighting  a  generation  long  rather  than  return  to  him, 
were  now  willing  to  accept  the  sovereignty  of  a  thing  like 
Henry  of  Valois. 

He  had  not  been  bom  without  natural  gifts,  such  as  Heaven 
nurely  denies  to  prince  or  peasant ;  but  the  courage  which  he 
once  possessed  had  been  exhausted  on  the  field  of  Mon- 
contour,  his  manhood  had  been  left  behind  him  at  Venice, 
and  such  wit  as  Heaven  had  endowed  him  withal  was  now 
expended  in  darting  viperous  epigrams  at  court-ladies  whom 
he  was  only  capable  of  dishonouring  by  calumny,  and  whose 
charms  he  burned  to  outrival  in  the  estimation  of  his  minions. 
For  the  monarch  of  France  was  not  unfrequently  pleased  to 
attire  himself  like  a  woman  and  a  harlot.  With  silken 
flonnces,  jewelled  stomacher,  and  painted  face,  with  pearls  of 
great  price  adorning  his  bared  neck  and  breast,  and  satin- 
slippered  feet,  of  whose  delicate  shape  and  size  he  was  justly 
vain,  it  was  his  delight  to  pass  his  days  and  nights  in  a 
ceaseless  round  of  gorgeous  festivals,  toiuneys,  processions, 
masqaerades,  banquets,  and  balls,  the  cost  of  which  glittering 
frivolities  caused  the  popular  burthen  and  the  popular  execra- 
tion to  grow,  from  day  to  day,  more  intolerable  and  more 
audible.  Surrounded  by  a  gang  of  "minions,"  the  most 
debauched  and  the  most  desperate  of  France,  whose  be- 
dizened dresses  exhaled  perfumes  throughout  Paris,  and  whose 
sanguinary   encounters  dyed   every   street  in   blood,   Henry 
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lived  a  life  of  what  he  caUed  pleasure,  careless  of  what  might 
come  after,  for  he  was  the  last  of  his  race.  The  fortmies  of 
liis  minions  rose  higher  and  higher,  as  their  crimes  rendered 
them  more  and  more  estimable  in  the  eyes  of  a  King  who 
took  a  woman's  pride  in  the  valour  of  such  champions  to  his 
weakness,  and  more  odious  to  a  people  whose  miserable 
homes  were  made  even  more  miserable,  that  the  coffers  of  a 
few  court-favourites  might  be  filled.  Now  sauntering,  full- 
dressed,  in  the  public  promenades,  with  ghastly  little  death's 
beads  strung  upon  his  sumptuous  garments,  and  fragments  of 
human  bones  dangling  among  his  orders  of  knighthood — 
playing  at  cup  and  ball  as  he  walked,  and  followed  by  a 
few  select  courtiers  who  gravely  pursued  the  same  exciting 
occupation — now  presiding  like  a  queen  of  beauty  at  a 
tournament  to  assign  the  prize  of  valour,  and  now,  by  the 
advice  of  his  mother,  going  about  the  streets  in  robes  of 
penitence,  telling  his  beads  as  he  went,  that  the  populace 
might  be  edified  by  his  piety,  and  solemnly  offering  up 
prayers  in  the  churches  that  the  blessing  of  an  heir  might  be 
vouchsafed  to  him, — Henry  of  Valois  seemed  straining  every 
nerve  in  order  to  bring  himself  and  his  great  office  into 
contempt. 

As  orthodox  as  he  was  profligate,  he  hated  the  Huguenots, 
who  sought  his  protection  and  who  could  have  saved  his 
throne,  as  cordially  as  he  loved  the  Jesuits,  who  passed  their 
lives  iu  secret  plottings  against  his  authority  and  his  person, 
or  in  fierce  denunciations  from  the  Paris  pulpits  against  his 
manifold  crimes.  Next  to  an  exquisite  and  sanguinary  fop, 
he  dearly  loved  a  monk.  The  presence  of  a  friar,  he  said, 
exerted  as  agreeable  an  effect  upon  his  mind  as  the  most 
delicate  and  gentle  tickling  could  produce  upon  his  body  ;* 
and  he  was  destined  to  have  a  fuller  dose  of  that  charming 
presence  than  he  coveted. 

His  party — ^for  he  was  but  the  nominal  chief  of  a  faction, 
tanqtuim  unua  ex  nobis — was  the  party  in  possession — the 
ofl&Qe-hoJders'  party  ;  the  spoilsmen,  whose  purpose  was  to  rob 

*  P«  Thou,  X.  6(>7r 
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the  exchequer  and  to  enrich  themselyes.  His  minions — ^for 
the  &vourite8  "were  called  by  no  other  name — were  even 
more  hated,  because  less  despised  than  the  King.  Attired 
in  cloth  of  gold — ^for  silk  and  satin  were  grown  too  coarse  a 
material  for  them — ^with  their  little  velvet  porringer-caps 
stuck  on  the  sides  of  their  heads,  with  their  long  hair  stiff 
with  pomatum,  and  their  heads  set  inside  a  well-starched 
raff  a  foot  wide,  "  like  St.  John's  head  in  a  charger,"  as  a 
splenetic  contemporary  observed,*  with  a  nimbus  of  musk  and 
riolet-powder  enveloping  them  as  they  passed  before  vulgar 
mortals,  these  rapacious  and  insolent  courtiers  were  the  im- 
personation of  extortion  and  oppression  to  the  Parisian  popu- 
lace. They  were  supposed,  not  unjustly,  to  pass  their  lives 
in  dancing,  blasphemy,  duelling,  dicing,  and  intrigue,  in 
following  the  King  about  like  hounds,  fawning  at  his  feet, 
and  showing  their  teeth  to  all  besides  ;  and  for  virtues  such  as 
these  they  were  rewarded  by  the  highest  offices  in  church, 
camp,  and  state,  while  new  taxes  and  imposts  were  invented 
almost  daily  to  feed  their  avarice  and  supply  their  extrava- 
gance. France,  doomed  to  feel  the  beak  and  talons  of 
these  harpies  in  its  entrails,  impoverished  by  a  government 
that  robbed  her  at  home  while  it  humiliated  her  abroad, 
stru^led  vainly  in  its  misery,  and  was  now  on  the  verge 
of  another  series  of  internecine  combats — civil  war  seem- 
ing the  only  alternative  to  a  voluptuous  and  licentious 
peace.^ 

"  We  all  stood  here  at  gaze,"  wrote  ambasstidor  Stafford  to 
Walsingham,  "  looking  for  some  great  matter  to  come  of  this 
sudden  journey  to  Lyons ;  but,  as  far  as  men  can  find,  pa/r^ 
turiunt  montes,  for  there  hath  been  nothing  but  dancing 
and    banquetting   from  one    house  to  another,   bravery  in 


'  'L'SstoOa,    Begiftre    JoutdaI    d6 
Henrj  HL,'  ed.  Michaad  et  Pot:gou]at» 
p.  72,  seg. 
*  ■*  Qunt  &  lear  habit  11  ezeede 
Toat  l«ur  bien  et  toot  lear  treftor, 
Cftr  le  naignon  qui  toat  eoDsomme, 
Ke  se  TeaS  plus  en  gentHhomme, 
Mais  eomme  an  prf  noe  de  drap  d'or  * 
St  poor  mieox  eoBtenter 


Lear  J«a,leor  pompe,  leorbobaace, 
Et  leur  trop  prodigue  d6pen9Cf 
l\  fiiot  toas  lee  luure  inventor 
NoQveaax  impots,  Donvelles  talllea, 
QoMl  ftiut  da  profond  dee  entraiUes 
Dee  paovres  sii^ete  arra^her, 

a  at  tndnent  leors  obetives  Ties 
>08  la  ffriffe  de  eee  borples, 
Qoi  avalent  toot  eane  inaoher,**  Ae. 
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apparel,  glittering  like  the  sun."*  He  mentioned  that  the 
Dake  of  Epernon's  horse,  taking  fright  at  a  red  cloak,  had 
backed  over  a  precipice,  breaking  his  own  neck,  while  his 
master's  shoulder  merely  was  put  out  of  joint.  At  the  same 
time  the  Duke  of  Joyeuse,  coming  over  Mount  Cenis,  on 
his  return  from  Savoy,  had  broken  his  wrist.  The  people,  he 
said,  would  rather  they  had  both  broken  their  necks  "  than 
any  other  joint,  the  King  having  racked  the  nation  fc^  their 
sakes,  as  he  hath  done."*  Stafford  expressed  much  compas- 
sion for  the  French  in  the  plight  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves. "  Unhappy  people  ! "  he  cried,  "  to  have  such  a 
King,  who  seeketh  nothing  but  to  impoverish  them  to  enrich 
a  couple,  and  who  careth  not  what  cometh  after  his  death,  so 
that  he  may  rove  on  while  he  liveth,  and  careth  neither  for 
doing  his  own  estate  good  nor  his  neighbour's  state  harm." 
Sir  Edward  added,  however,  in  a  philosophizing  vein,  worthy 
of  Corporal  Nym,  that,  "  seeing  we  cannot  be  so  happy  as  to 
have  a  King  to  concur  with  us  to  do  us  any  good,  yet  we  are 
happy  to  have  one  that  his  humour  serveth  him  not  to  concur 
with  others  to  do  us  harm  ;  and  'tis  a  wisdom  for  us  to  follow 
these  humours,  that  we  may  keep  him  still  in  that  humour,  and 
from  hearkening  to  others  that  may  egg  him  on  to  worse."' 

It  was  a  dark  hour  for  France,  and  rarely  has  a  great 
nation  been  reduced  to  a  lower  level  by  a  feeble  and  aban- 
doned government  than  she  was  at  that  moment  under  the 
distaff  of  Henry  III.  Society  was  corrupted  to  its  core, 
"  There  is  no  more  truth,  no  more  justice,  no  more  mercy," 
moaned  President  L'Etoile.  "To  slander,  to  lie,  to  rob,  to 
wench,  to  steal ;  all  things  are  permitted  save  to  do  right 
and  to  speak  the  truth.".  Impiety  the  most  cynical,  de- 
bauchery the  most  unveiled,  public  and  unpunished  homi- 
cides, private  murders  by  what  was  called  magic,  by  poison, 
by  hired  assassins,  crimes  natural,  unnatural,  and  preter- 
natural, were  the  common  characteristics  of  the  time.*    All 


>  Stafford     to     Walsingham,     24th 
Aug.,  1684,  in  Muidin,  u.  416^19. 

•  Ibid. 

*  Stafford  to  Walsingham,  vbi  sup. 
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toire  du  Roi  Henri  le  (rrand,*  ed.  1816; 
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posts  and  charges  were  venaL  Great  offices  of  justice  were 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder^  and  that  which  was  thus  purchased 
by  wholesale  was  retailed  in  the  same  fashion.  Unhappy  the 
pauper  client  who  dreamed  of  justice  at  the  hands  of  law. 
The  great  ecclesiastical  benefices  were  equally  matter  of 
merchandise^  and  married  men,  women,  unborn  children,  en- 
joyed revenues  as  dignitaries  of  the  church.  Infants  came 
mfco  tfce  world,  it  was  said,  like  the  mitre-fish,  stamped  with 
Ihe  emblems  of  place.' 

,  " 'T was  impossible,"  said  L'Etoile,  "to  find  a  crab  so  tor- 
tuous and  backsliding  as  the  government/'  * 

This  was  the  aspect  of  the  first  of  the  three  factions  in 
France.  Such  was  the  Henry  at  its  head,  the  representative 
of  royalty. 

Henry  with  the  Scar,  Duke  of  Guise,  the  well-known  chief 
of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  was  the  chief  of  the  extreme  papis- 
tical party.  He  was  now  thirty-four  years  of  age,  tall, 
stately,  with  a  dark,  martial  face  and  dangerous  eyes,  which 
Antonio  Moro  loved  to  paint ;  a  physiognomy  made  still 
more  expressive  by  the  arquebus-shot  which  had  damaged  his 
left  cheek  at  the  fight  near  Chsiteau-Thierry  and  gained  him 
his  name  of  Balafrg.  Although  one  of  the  most  turbulent 
and  restless  plotters  of  that  plotting  age,  he  W84  yet  thought 
more  slow  and  heavy  in  character  than  subtle,  Teutonic  rather 
than  Italian.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  Parisian  burghers.  The 
grocers,  the  market-men,  the  members  of  the  arquebus  and 
crossbow  clubs,  all  doated  on  him.  The  fishwomen  wor- 
shipped him  as  a  god.  He  was  the  defender  of  the  good  old 
idigion  under  which  Paris  and  the  other  cities  of  France  had 
thriven,  the  uncompromising  opponent  of  the  new-fangled 
doctrines  which  western  clothiers,  and  dyers,  and  tapestry- 
workers,  had  adopted,  and  which  the  nobles  of  the  mountain- 
country,  the  penniless  chevaliers  of  Beam  and  Gascony  and 
Guienne,  were  ceaselessly  taking  the  field  and  plunging 
France  into  misery  and  bloodshed  to  support.  But  for  the 
Balafr^  and  Madam  League — as  the  great  Spanish  Catholic 

1  Perefizfi,  '  J/Esim^' xibi ngjK  *  ^L'EstoUe,'  ubisup. 
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conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  France,  and  of  England, 
and  of  all  Europe,  was  affectionately  termed  by  the  Paris 
populace — ^honest  Catholics  would  fare  no  better  in  France 
than  they  did  in  England,  where,  as  it  was  well  known,  they 
were  every  day  subjected  to  fearful  tortures.  The  shop- 
windows  were  filled  with  coloured  engravings,  represent- 
ing, in  exaggerated  fashion,  the  sufferings  of  the  English 
Catholics  under  bloody  Elizabeth,  or  Jezebel,  as  she  was 
called  ;  and  as  the  gaping  burghers  stopped  to  ponder  over 
these  works  of  art,  there  were  ever  present,  as  if  by  accident^ 
some  persons  of  superior  information  who  would  condescend- 
ingly explain  the  various  pictures,  pointing  out  with  a  long 
stick  the  phenomena  most  worthy  of  notice/  These  cari- 
catures proving  highly  successful,  and  being  suppressed  by 
order  of  government,  they  were  repeated  upon  canvas  on  a 
larger  scale,  in  still  more  conspicuous  situations,  as  if  in  con- 
tempt of  the  royal  authority,  which  sullied  itself  by  compro- 
mise with  Calvinism.*  The  pulpits,  meanwhile,  thundered 
denunciations  on  the  one  hand  against  the  weak  and  wicked 
King,  who  worshipped  idols,  and  who  sacrificed  the  dearly- 
earned  pittance  of  his  subjects  to  feed  the  insolent  pomp  of 
his  pampered  favourites ;  and  on  the  other,  upon  the  arch- 
heretic,  the  arch-apostate,  the  Bearnese  Huguenot,  who,  after 
the  death  of  the  reigning  monarch,  would  have  the  eflfrontery 
to  claim  his  throne,  and  to  introduce  into  France  the  perse- 
cutions and  the  horrors  imder  which  unhappy  England  was 
already  groaning. 

The  scarce-concealed  instigator  of  these  assaults  upon  the 
royal  and  upon  the  Huguenot  faction  was,  of  course,  the  Duto 
of  Guise, — the  man  whose  most  signal  achievement  had  been 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew — all  the  preliminary  details 
of  that  transaction  having  been  arranged  by  his  skill.  So 
long  as  Charles  IX.  was  living,  the  Balafre  had  created  the 
confusion  which  was  his  element,  by  entertaining  and  foment- 
ing the  perpetual  intrigues  of  Anjou  and  Alengon  against  their 
brother ;  while  the  altercations  between  them  and  the  Queen- 

^  De  Thou,  ix.,  269,  270,  ae^  *  Ibid. 
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Mother  and  the  furioius  madman  who  then  sat  upon  the 
throne,  had  been  the  cause  of  sufficient  disorder  and  calamity 
for  France.  On  the  death  of  Charles  IX.  Guise  had  sought 
the  intimacy  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  that  by  his  means  he 
might  frustrate  the  hopes  of  Alen^on  for  the  succession. 
During  the  early  period  of  the  Bearnese's  residence  at  the 
French  court  the  two  had  been  inseparable,  living  together, 
going  to  the  same  festivals,  tournaments,  and  masquerades, 
and  even  sleeping  in  the  same  bed.  "My  master,"  was 
ever  Guise's  address  to  Henry ;  "  my  gossip,"  the  young 
King  of  Navarre's  reply.  But  the  crafty  Beamese  had  made 
use  of  the  intimacy  only  to  read  the  secrets  of  the  BalafWs 
heart ;  and  on  Navarre's  flight  from  the  court,  and  his  return 
to  Huguenotism,  Guise  knew  that  he  had  been  played  upon 
by  a  subtler  spirit  than  his  own.  The  simulated  affection  was 
now  changed  into  undisguised  hatred.  Moreover,  by  the 
death  of  Alen9on,  Navarre  now  stood  next  the  throne,  and 
Guise's  plots  became  still  more  extensive  and  more  open  as  his 
own  ambition  to  usurp  the  crown  on  the  death  of  the  childless 
Henry  III.  became  more  fervid.' 

Thus,  by  artfully  inflaming  the  populace  of  Paris,  and — 
through  his  organized  bands  of  confederates — that  of  all  the 
lai^  towns  of  France,  against  the  Huguenots  and  their  chief, 
by  appeals  to  the  religious  sentiment ;  and  at  the  same  time 
by  stimulating  the  disguBt  and  indignation  of  the  tax-payers 
everywhere  at  the  imposts  and  heavy  burthens  which  the 
boundless  extravagance  of  the  court  engendered',  Guise  paved 
the  way  for  the  advancement  of  the  great  League  which 
he  represented.  The  other  two  political  divisions  were  in- 
geniously represented  as  mere  insolent  factions,  while  his  own 
was  the  true  national  and  patriotic  party,  by  which  alone  the 
ancient  religion  and  the  cherished  institutions  of  France 
could  be  preserved.* 

And  the  great  chief  of  this  national  patriotic  party  was 
not  Henry  of  Guise,  but  the  industrious  old  man  who  sat 
writing    despatches  in  the  depths  of  the  Escorial.     Spanish 

I  PereQxe^  28,  «eg.  i  Pe  Tbou,  Pereflxe^  ubi  sup. 
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counsels,  Spanish  promises,  Spanish,  ducats — these  were  the 
real  machinery  by  which  the  plots  of  Guise  against  the  peace 
of  France  and  of  Europe  were  supported.  Madam  League  was 
simply  Philip  II.  Nothing  was  written,  officially  or  unoffici- 
ally, to  the  French  government  by  the  Spanish  court  that 
was  not  at  the  same  time  communicated  to  ^^  Mucio'' — as  the 
Duke  of  Guise  was  denominated  in  the  secret  correspondence 
of  Philip, — and  Mucio  was  in  Philip's  pay,  his  confidential 
agent,  spy,  and  confederate,  long  before  the  actual  existence 
of  the  League  was  generally  suspected. 

The  Queen-Mother,  Catharine  de'  Medici,  played  into  the 
Duke's  hands.  Throughout  the  whole  period  of  her  widow- 
hood, having  been  accustomed  to  govern  her  sons,  she  had,  in 
a  certain  sense,  been  used  to  govern  the  kingdom.  By  sowing 
dissensions  among  her  own  children,  by  inflaming  party 
against  party,  by  watching  with  care  the  oscillations  of 
France — so  that  none  of  the  great  divisions  should  obtain 
preponderance — ^by  alternately  caressing  and  massacring  the 
Huguenots,  by  cajoling  or  confronting  Philip,  by  keeping,  as 
she  boasted,  a  spy  in  every  family  that  possessed  the  annual 
income  of  two  thousand  livres,  by  making  herself  the  head  of 
an  organized  system  of  harlotry,  by  which  the  soldiers  and 
politicians  of  France  were  inveigled,  their  secrets  faithfully 
revealed  to  her  by  her  well-disciplined  maids  of  honour,  by 
surrounding  her  unfortunate  sons  with  temptation  from  earliest 
youth,  and  plunging  them  by  cold  calculation  into  deepest  de- 
bauchery, that  their  enervated  faculties  might  be  ever  forced 
to  rely  in  political  affairs  on  the  maternal  counsel,  and  to 
abandon  the  administration  to  the  maternal  will ;  such  were  the 
arts  by  which  Catharine  had  maintained  her  influence,  and  a 
great  country  been  governed  for  a  generation — Machiavellian 
state-craft  blended  with  the  more  simple  wiles  of  a  procuress. 

Now  that  Alengon  was  dead,  and  Henry  III.  hopeless  of 
issue,  it  was  her  determination  that  the  children  of  her 
daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine,  should  succeed  to  the 
throne.  The  matter  was  discussed  as  if  the  throne  were 
already  vacant,    and    Guise  and   the  Queen-Mother,  if  they 
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agreed  in  nothing  eLse^  were  both  cordial  in  their  detestation 
of  Hemy  of  Navarre.  The  Duke  affected  to  support  the 
schemes  in  favour  of  his  relatives,  the  Princes  of  Lorraine, 
while  he  secretly  informed  the  Spanish  court  that  this  policy 
was  only  a  pretence.  He  was  not  likely,  he  said,  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  younger  branch  of  a  house  of  which  he 
was  himself  the  chief,  nor  were  their  backs  equal  to  the 
burthen.  It  was  necessary  to  amuse  the  old  queen,  but  he 
was  profoundly  of  opinion  that  the  only  sovereign  for  France, 
upon  the  death  of  Henry,  was  Philip  II.  himself.  This  was 
the  Duke's  plan  of  arriving,  by  means  of  Spanish  assistance,  | 
at  the  throne  of  France ;  and  such  was  Henry  le  Balafr^,  j 
chief  of  the  League.^ 

And  the  other  Henry,  the  Huguenot,  the  Bernese,  Henry 
of  Bourbon,  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  chieftain  of  the  Gascon 
chivalry,  the  king  errant,  the  hope  and  the  darling  of  the 
oppressed  Protestants  in  every  land — of  him  it  is  scarce 
needful  to  say  a  single  word.  At  his  very  name  a  figure 
seems  to  leap  forth  from  the  mist  of  three  centuries,  instinct 
withx ruddy  vigorous  life.  Such  was  the  intense  vitality  of 
the  B6amese  prince,  that  even  now  he  seems  more  thoroughly 
alive  and  recognizable  than  half  the  actual  personages  who 
are  iretting  their  hour  upon  the  stage. 

We  see,  at  once,  a  man  of  moderate  stature,  light,  sinewy, 
and  strong ;  a  face  browned  with  continual  exposure  ;  small, 
mirthful,  yet  commanding  blue  eyes,  glittering  from  beneath 
an  arching  brow,  and  prominent  cheekbones ;  a  long  hawk's 
nose,  almost  resting  upon  a  salient  chin,  a  pendent  moustache, 
and  a  thick,  brown,  curly  beard,  prematurely  grizzled  ;  we  see 
the  mien  of  frank  authority  and  magnificent  good  humour, 
we  hear  the  ready  sallies  of  the  shrewd  Gascon  mother-wit, 
we  feel  the  electricity  which  flashes  out  of  him,  and  sets  all 
hearts  around  him  on  fire,  when  the  trumpet  sounds  to  battle. 
The  headlong  desperate  charge,  the  snow-white  plume  waving 
where  the  fire  is  hottest,  the  large  capacity  for  enjoyment  of 
the  man,  rioting  without  affectation  in  the  certaminis  gaudia, 

*  De  Thou,  ix.  267. 
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the  insane  gallop,  after  the  combat,  to  lay  its  trophies  at  the 
feet  of  the  Cynthia  of  the  minnte,  and  thus  to  forfeit  its  fruits; 
all  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  if  the  seven  distinct  wars,  the 
hundred  pitched  battles,  the  two  hundred  si^s,  in  which  the 
Beamese  was  personally  present,  had  been  occurrences  of  our 
own  day. 

He  at  least  was  both  king  and  man,  if  the  monarch  who 
occupied  the  throne  was  neither.  He  was  the  man  to 
prove,  too,  for  the  instruction  of  the  patient  letter-writer 
of  the  Escorial,  that  the  crown  of  France  was  to  be  won 
with  foot  in  stirrup  and  carbine  in  hand,  rather  than  to  be 
caught  by  the  weaving  and  casting  of  the  most  intricate 
nets  of  diplomatic  intrigue,  though  thoroughly  weighted  with 
Mexican  gold. 

The  King  of  Navarre  was  now  thirty-one  years  old ;  for 
the  three  Henrys  were  nearly  of  the  same  age.  The  first 
indications  of  his  existence  had  been  recognized  amid  the 
cannon  and  trumpets  of  a  camp  in  Picardy,  and  his  mother 
had  sung  a  gay  Beamese  song  as  he  was  coming  into  the 
world  at  Pau.  Thus,  said  his  grandfather,  Henry  of  Navarre, 
thou  shalt  not  bear  to  us  a  morose  and  sulky  child.  The 
good  king,  without  a  kingdom,  taking  the  child,  as  soon  as 
bom,  in  the  lappel  of  his  dressing-gown,  had  brushed  his 
infant  lips  with  a  clove  of  garlic,  and  moistened  them  with  a 
drop  of  generous  Gascon  wine.  Thus,  said  the  grandfather 
again,  shall  the  boy  be  both  merry  and  bold.  There  was  some- 
thing mythologically  prophetic  in  the  incidents  of  his  birth. 

The  best  part  of  Navarre  had  been  long  since  appropriated 
by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  In  France  there  reigned  a  young  and 
warlike  sovereign  with  four  healthy  boys.  But  the  new-bom 
infant  had  inherited  the  lilies  of  France  from  St.  Louis,  and 
a  later  ancestor  had  added  to  the  escutcheon  the  motto 
"Espoir."  His  grandfather  believed  that  the  boy  was  bom 
to  revenge  upon  Spain  the  wrongs  of  the  House  of  Albret, 
and  Henry's  nature  seemed  ever  pervaded  with  Robert  of 
Clermont's  device. 

The  same  sensible  grandfather,  having  different  views  on 
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the  Bubject  of  education  from  those  manifested  by  Catharine 
de*  Medici  towards  her  children,  had  the  boy  taught  to  run 
about  bare-headed  and  bare-footed,  like  a  peasant,  among  the 
mountains  and  rocks  of  Beam,  till  he  became  as  rugged  as 
a  youi^  bear,  and  as  nimble  as  a  kid.  Black  bread,  and 
beef,  and  garlic,  were  his  simple  fare  ;  and  he  was  taught  by 
his  mother  and  his  grandfather  to  hate  lies  and  liars,  and  to 
read  the  Bible. 

When  he  was  fifteen,  the  third  religious  war  broke  out 
Both  his  father  and  grandfather  were  dead.  Hb  mother, 
who  had  openly  professed  the  reformed  faith,  since  the  death 
of  her  husband,  who  hated  it,  brought  her  boy  to  the  camp  at  '' 
Rochelle,  where  he  was  received  as  the  chief  of  the  Huguenots. 
His  culture  was  not  extensive.  He  had  learned  to  speak  the 
truth,  to  ride,  to  shoot,  to  do  with  little  sleep  and  less  food. 
He  could  also  construe  a  little  Latin,  and  had  read  a  few 
military  treatises  ;  but  the  mighty  hours  of  an  eventful  life 
were  now  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  to  teach  him  much 
good  and  much  evil,  as  they  bore  him  onward.  He  now  saw 
military  treatises  expounded  practically  by  professors,  like 
his  unde  Gond^,  and  Admiral  Ooligny,  and  Lewis  Nassau,  in 
such  lecture-rooms  as  Laudun,  and  Jamac,  and  Montcontour, 
and  never  was  apter  scholar. 

The  peace  of  Amay-le-Duc  succeeded,  and  then  the  fatal 
Bartholomew  marriage  with  the  Messalina  of  Valois.  The 
faith  taught  in  the  mountains  of  Beam  was  no  buckler 
against  the  demand  of  "  the  mass  or  death/'  thundered  at  his 
breast  by  the  lunatic  Charles,  as  he  pointed  to  thousands  of 
massacred  Huguenots.  Henry  yielded  to  such  conclusive 
arguments,  and  became  a  Catholic.  Four  years  of  court- 
imprisonment  succeeded,  and  the  young  King  of  Navarre, 
though  proof  to  the  artifices  of  his  gossip  Guise,  was  not 
adamant  to  the  temptations  spread  for  him  by  Catharine  de' 
Medici.  In  the  harem  entertained  for  him  in  the  Louvre 
many  pitfalls  entrapped  him  ;  and  he  became  a  stock-performer 
in  the  state  comedies  and  tragedies  of  that  plotting  age. 

A  silken  web  of  palace-politics,  palace-diplomacy,  palace- 
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revolutions,  enveloped  him.  Schemes  and  counter-schemes, 
stratagems  and  conspiracies,  assassinations  and  poisonings ; 
all  the  state-machinery  which  worked  so  exquisitely  in  fair 
ladies'  chambers,  to  spread  havoc  and  desolation  over  a  king- 
dom, were  displayed  before  his  eyes.  Now  campaigning  with 
one  royal  brother  against  Huguenots,  now  fighting  with 
another  on  their  side,  now  solicited  by  the  Queen-Mother  to 
attempt  the  life  of  her  son,*  now  implored  by  Henry  HI.  to 
assassinate  his  brother,*  the  Beamese,  as  fresh  antagonisms, 
affinities,  combinations,  were  developed,  detected,  neutralized 
almost  daily,  became  rapidly  an  adept  in  Medicean  state- 
\  chemistry.  Charles  IX.  in  his  grave,  Henry  III.  on  the 
throne,  AlenQon  in  the  Huguenot  camp— Henry  at  last  made 
his  escape.  The  brief  war  and  peace  of  Monsieur  succeeded, 
and  the  King  of  Navarre  formally  abjured  the  Catholic  creed. 
The  parties  were  now  sharply  defined.  Guise  mounted  upon 
the  League,  Henry  astride  upon  the  Reformation,  were  pre- 
pared to  do  battle  to  the  death.  The  temporary  "war  of 
the  amorous"  was  followed  by  the  peace  of  Fleix. 

Four  years  of  peace  again ;  four  fat  years  of  wantonness 
and  riot  preceding  fourteen  hungry  famine-stricken  years  of 
bloodiest  civil  war.  The  voluptuousness  and  infamy  of  the 
Louvre  were  almost  paralleled  in  vice,  if  not  in  splendour,  by 
the  miniature  court  at  Pau.  Henry's  Spartan  grandfather 
would  scarce  have  approved  the  courses  of  the  youth,  whose 
education  he  had  commenced  on  so  simple  a  scale.  For 
Margaret  of  Yalois,  hating  her  husband,  and  living  in  most 
undisguised  and  promiscuous  infidelity  to  him,  had  profited 
by  her  mother's  lesssons.  A  seraglio  of  maids  of  honour 
ministered  to  Henry's  pleasures,  and  were  carefully  instructed 
that  the  peace  and  war  of  the  kingdom  were  playthings  in 
their  hands.  While  at  Paris  royalty  was  hopelessly  sinkin;^ 
in  a  poisonous  marsh,  there  was  danger  that  even  the  hardy 
nature  of  the  Beamese  would  be  mortally  enervated  by  the 
atmosphere  in  which  he  lived.* 

>  Pereflxe,  2a  I      *  'IC^moSres    d'Agripp*  d'Aohign^* 

■  Ibid.,  38,  39.  I  ©<i.  18W.    Appendix,  xvii.  p.  237. 
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The  unhappy  Henry  III.,  baited  by  the  Guises,  worried  by 
Alen9on  and  his  mother,  implored  the  King  of  Navarre  to 
return  to  Paris  and  the  Catholic  faith.  M.  de  Segur,  chief 
of  Navarre's  council,  who  had  been  won  over  during  a  visit  to 
the  capital,  where  he  had  made  the  discovery  that  ^^  Henry  III. 
was  an  angel,  and  his  ministers  devils,''  came  back  to  Pau, 
urging  his  master's  acceptance  of  the  royal  invitation.^  Henry 
wavered.  Bold  D'Aubign6,  stanchest  of  Huguenots,  and  of 
his  fiiends,  next  day  privately  showed  S^gur  a  palace-window 
opening  on  a  very  steep  precipice  over  the  Bayse,  and 
cheerfully  assured  him  that  he  should  be  flung  from  it  did  he 
not  instantly  reverse  his  proceedings,  and  give  his  master 
different  advice.  If  I  am  not  able  to  do  the  deed  myself,  said 
D'Aubigne,  here  are  a  dozen  more  to  help  me.  The  chief  of 
the  council  cast  a  glance  behind  him,  saw  a  number  of  grim 
Puritan  soldiers,  with  their  hats  plucked  down  upon  their 
brows,  looking  very  serious  ;  so  made  his  bow,  and  quite 
changed  his  line  of  conduct.* 

At  about  the  same  time,  Philip  II.  confidentially  offered  ^ 
Henry  of  Navarre  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  in  hand, 
and  twelve  hundred  thousand  yearly,  if  he  would  consent  to 
make  war  upon  Henry  III.*  Mucio,  or  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
being  still  in  Philip's  pay,  the  combination  of  Leaguers  and 
Huguenots  against  the  unfortunate  Yalois  would,  it  was 
thought,  be  a  good  triangular  contest. 

But  Henry — ^no  longer  the  unsojAisticated  youth  who  had 
been  used  to  run  barefoot  among  the  cliffs  of  Coarasse — was 
grown  too  crafty  a  politician  to  be  entangled  by  Spanish  or 
Hedicean  wiles.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  was  now  dead.  Of  all 
the  princes  who  had  stood  between  him  and  the  throne,  thera 


I  D'Aabign^j  'Memoires,'  p.  6t,   68. 

•Ibid. 

»"The  Abp.  of  Colein  told  me 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  ac- 
quainted him  with  a  practice  of  the 
King  of  Spain's^  which  was  an  offer 
made  to  the  King  of  Kavarre  of 
400,000  A*  in  ready  money,  and  a 
100,000  £k*  monthly,  if  he  would  make 
wm  with   the  French    king^— where- 

VOL.  I.— E 


unto  I  answered,  that  I  thought  i; 
done  with  a  Spanish  mind  and  cunnin^: 
to  draw  the  King  of  Navarre,  as  Se- 
bastian of  Portugal  was,  to  his  ruin 
and  loss  of  life  and  kingdom,  and  by 
this  means  to  destroy  also  the  religion 
and  churches  in  France,"  Ac.  (Herle 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  22d  July,  1584. 
a  P.  Office  MS.) 
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was  none  remaining  save  the  belpless,  childless^  superannuated 
youth,  who  was  its  present  occupant.  The  King  of  Navarre 
was  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown  of  France.  "  Espoir  "  was 
now  in  letters  of  light  upon  his  shield,  but  he  knew  that  his 
path  to  greatness  led  through  manifold  dangers,  and  that  it 
was  only  at  the  head  of  his  Huguenot  chivalry  that  he  could 
cut  his  way.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  nobles  of  Gascony, 
and  Dauphiny,  and  G-uienne,  in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  of 
the  weavers,  cutlers,  and  artizans,  in  their  thriving  manu- 
&cturing  and  trading  towns.  It  was  not  Spanish  gold,  but 
carbines  and  cutlasses,  bows  and  bills,  which  could  bring  him 
to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

And  thus  he  stood  the  chieftain  of  that  great  austere  party 
of  Huguenots,  the  men  who  went  on  their  knees  before  the 
battle,  beating  their  breasts  with  their  iron  gauntlets,  and 
singing  in  full  chorus  a  psalm  of  David,  before  smiting  the 
Philistines  hip  and  thigh. 

Their  chieftain,  scarcely  their  representative — ^fit  to  lead 
his  Puritans  on  the  battle-field,  was  hardly  a  model  for  them 
elsewhere.  Yet,  though  profligate  in  one  respect,  he  was  tem- 
perate in  every  other.  In  food,  wine,  and  sleep,  he  was  always 
moderate.  Subtle  and  crafty  in  self-defence,  he  retained 
something  of  his  old  love  of  truth,  of  his  hatred  for  liars. 
Hardly  generous  perhaps,  he  was  a  friend  of  justice,  while 
economy  in  a  wandering  King,  like  himself,  was  a  necessary 
virtue,  of  which  France  one  day  was  to  feel  the  beneficent 
action.  Reckless  and  headlong  in  appearance,  he  was  in 
truth  the  most  careful  of.  men.  On  the  religious  question, 
most  cautious  of  all,  he  always  left  the  door  open  behind  him, 
disclaimed  all  bigotry  of  opinion,  and  earnestly  implored  the 
Papists  to  seek,  not  his  destruction,  but  his  instruction.  Yet 
prudent  as  he  was  by  nature  in  every  other  regard,  he  was 
all  his  life  the  slave  of  one  woman  or  another,  and  it  was  by 
good  luck  rather  than  by  sagacity  that  he  did  not  repeatedly 
forfeit  the  fruits  of  his  courage  and  conduct,  in  obedience  to 
his  master-passion. 

Always  open  to  conviction  on  the  subject  of  his  faith,  he 
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repudiated  the  appellation  of  heretic.  A  creed,  he  fiaid,  was 
nj)t  to  be  changed  like  a  shirt,  bat  only  on  due  deliberation, 
and  under  special  advice.  In  his  secret  heart  he  probably 
r^arded  the  two  religions  as  his  chargers,  and  was  ready  to 
mount  alternately  the  one  or  the  other,  as  each  seemed  the 
more  likely  to  bear  him  safely  in  the  battle.  The  Beamese 
was  no  Puritan,  but  he  was  most  true  to  himself  and  to  his  * 
own  advancement.  His  highest  principle  of  action  was  to  * 
reach  his  goal,  and  to  that  principle  he  was  ever  loyal.  Feel- 
ing, too^  that  it  was  the  interest  of  France  that  he  should 
succeed,  he  was  even  inspired — compared  with  others  on  the 
stage — ^by  an  almost  lofty  patriotism. 

Amiable  by  nature  and  by  habit,  he  had  preserved  the  most 
unimpaired  good-humour  throughout  the  horrible  years  which 
succeeded  St.  Bartholomew,  during  which  he  carried  his  life 
in  his  hand,  and  learned  not  to  wear  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve. 
Without  gratitude,  without  resentment,  without  fear,  without 
remorse,  entirely  arbitrary,  yet  with  the  capacity  to  use  all 
men's  judgments ;  without  convictions,  save  in  regard  to  his 
dynastic  interests,  he  possessed  all  the  qualities  necessary  to 
success.  He  knew  how  to  use  his  enemies.  He  knew  how  to 
use  his  friends,  to  abuse  them,  and  to  throw  them  away.  He 
refused  to  assassinate  Francis  Alengon  at  the  bidding  of 
Henry  III.,  but  he  attempted  to  procure  the  murder  of  the 
truest  of  his  own  friends,  one  of  the  noblest  characters 
of  the  age^ — whose  breast  showed  twelve  scars  received  in 
his  service^ — ^Agrippa  D'Aubign^,  because  the  honest  soldier 
had  refused  to  become  his  pimp — a  service  the  King  had 
implored  upon  his  knees.* 

Beneath  the  mask  of  perpetual  careless  good-humour,  lurked 
the  keenest  eye,  a  subtle,  restless,  widely  combining  brain, 
and  an  iron  will.  Native  sagacity  had  been  tempered  into 
consummate  elasticity  by  the  fiery  atmosphere  in  which  feebler 
natures  had  been  dissolved.  His  wit  was  as  flashing  and  as 
quickly  unsheathed  as  his  sword.  Desperate,  apparently 
reckless  temerity  on  the  battle-field  was  deliberately  indulged 
'  P'Aubi^fj,  'MeiDoires,*  pp.  38-44^ 
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in,  that  the  world  might  be  brought  to  recognise  a  hero  and 
chieftain  in  a  Eong.  The  do-nothings  of  the  Merovingian  line 
had  been  succeeded  by  the  Pepins  ;  to  the  eflfete  Carlo- 
vingians  had  come  a  Capet ;  to  the  impotent  Valois  should 
come  a  worthier  descendant  of  St.  Louis.  This  was  shrewd 
Gascon  calculation,  aided  by  constitutional  fearlessness.  When 
#  despatch-writing,  invisible  Philips,  star-gazing  Budolphs,  and 
petticoated  Henrys,  sat  upon  the  thrones  of  Europe,  it  was 
wholesome  to  show  the  world  that  there  was  a  King  left  who 
could  move  about  in  the  bustle  and  business  of  the  age,  and 
could  charge  as  well  as  most  soldiers  at  the  head  of  his 
cavalry  ;  that  there  was  one  more  sovereign  fit  to  reign  over 
men,  besides  the  glorious  Virgin  who  governed  England. 

Thus  courageous,  crafty,  far-seeing,  consistent,  untiring, 
'  imperturbable,  he  was  bom  to  command,  and  had  a  right  to 
reign.  He  had  need  of  the  throne,  and  the  throne  had  still 
more  need  of  him. 

This  then  was  the  third  Henry,  representative  of  the  third 
side  of  the  triangle,  the  reformers  of  the  kingdom. 

And  before  this  bubbling  cauldron  of  France,  where  in- 
trigues, foreign  and  domestic,  conflicting  ambitions,  strata- 
gems, and  hopes,  were  whirling  in  never-ceasing  tumult,  was 
it  strange  if  the  plain  Netherland  envoys  should  stand  some- 
what aghast  ? 

Yet  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  ponder  well  the 
aspect  of  affitirs ;  for  all  their  hopes,  the  very  existence  of 
themselves  and  of  their  religion,  depended  upon  the  organiza- 
tion which  should  come  of  this  chaos. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  those  statesmen — 
even  the  wisest  or  the  best-informed  of  them — could  not  take  so 
correct  a  view  of  France  and  its  politics  as  it  is  possible  for 
us,  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  to  do.  The  interior 
leagues,  subterranean  schemes,  conflicting  factions,  could  only 
be  guessed  at ;  nor  could  the  inmiediate  future  be  predicted, 
even  by  such  far-seeing  politicians  as  William  of  Orange,  at 
a  distance,  or  Henry  of  Navarre,  upon  the  spot. 

It  was  obvious  to  the  Netherlanders  that  France,  although 
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torn  by  faction,  was  a  great  and  powerful  realm.  There  had 
now  been,  with  the  brief  exception  of  the  lovers'  war  in  1580, 
a  religious  peace  of  eight  years'  duration.  The  Huguenots 
had  enjoyed  tranquil  exercise  of  their  worship  during  that 
period,  and  they  expressed  perfect  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  of  the  King.  That  the  cities  were  inordinately  taxed  to 
Bupply  the  luxury  of  the  court  could  hardly  be  unknown  to 
the  Netherlanders.  Nevertheless  they  knew  that  the  kingdom 
was  the  richest  and  most  populous  of  Christendom,  after  that  • 
of  Spain.  Its  capital,  ahready  called  by  contemporaries  the 
"compendium  of  the  world,"  was  described  by  travellers  as 
"stupendous  in  extent  and  miraculous  for  its  numbers." 
It  was  even  said  to  contain  eight  hundred  thousand  souls, 
and  although  its  actual  population  did  not  probably  exceed 
three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  yet  this  was  more  than 
double  the  number  of  London's  inhabitants,  and  thrice  as 
many  as  Antwerp  could  then  boast,  now  that  a  great  propor- 
tion of  its  foreign  denizens  had  been  scared  away.  Paris  was 
at  least  by  one  hundred  thousand  more  populous  than  any 
city  of  Europe,  except  perhaps  the  remote  and  barbarous 
Moscow,  while  the  secondary  cities  of  France,  Bouen  in  the 
north,  Lyons  in  the  centre,  and  Marseilles  in  the  south,  ahnost 
equalled  in  size,  business,  wealth,  and  numbers,  the  capitals  of 
other  countries.  In  the  whole  Idngdom  were  probably  ten  or 
twelve  millions  of  inhabitants,  nearly  as  many  as  in  Spain, 
without  her  colonies,  and  perhaps  three  times  the  number  that 
dwelt  in  England. 

In  a  military  point  of  view,  too,  the  alliance  of  France  was 
most  valuable  to  the  contiguous  Netherlands.  A  few  regi-  . 
ments  of  French  troops,  under  the  command  of  one  of  their 
experienced  Marshals,  could  block  up  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Walloon  Provinces,  efiectually  stop  their  operations  against 
Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  the  other  great  cities  of  Flanders  and 
Brabant,,  and,  with  the  combined  action  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces on  the  north,  so  surround  and  cripple  the  forces  of 
Parma,  as  to  reduce  the  power  of  Philip,  after  a  few  vigorous 
and  well-concerted  blows,  to  an  absolute  nullity  in  the  Low 
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Countries.  As  this  result  was  of  as  vital  importance  to  the 
real  interests  of  France  and  of  Europe,  whether  Protestant 
or  Catholic,  as  it  was  to  the  Provinces,  and  as  the  French 
government  had  privately  manifested  a  strong  desire  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  Spain  towards  universal  empire,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  the  States  General,  not  feeling  capable  of 
standing  alone,  should  make  their  application  to  France. 
This  they  had  done  with  the  knowledge  and  concurrence  of 
the  English  government.  What  lay  upon  the  surface  the 
Netherland  statesmen  saw  and  pondered  well.  What  lurked 
beneath,  they  surmised  as  shrewdly  as  they  could,  but  it  was 
impossible,  with  plmnmet  and  fathom-line  ever  in  hand,  to 
sound  the  way  with  perfect  accuracy,  where  the  quicksands 
were  ever  shifting,  and  the  depth  or  shallowness  of  the  course 
perpetually  varying.  It  was  not  easy  to  discover  the  inten- 
tions of  a  government  which  did  not  know  its  own  intentions, 
and  whose  changing  policy  was  controlled  by  so  many  hidden 
currents. 

Moreover,  as  already  indicated,  the  envoys  and  those  whom 
they  represented  had  not  the  same  means  of  arriving  at  a 
result  as  are  granted  to  us.  Thanks  to  the  liberality  of 
many  modem  governments  of  Europe,  the  archives  where  the 
state-secrets  of  the  buried  centuries  have  so  long  mouldered, 
are  now  open  to  the  student  of  history.  To  him  who  has 
patience  and  industry  many  mysteries  are  thus  revealed, 
which  no  political  sagacity  or  critical  acumen  could  have 
divined.  He  leans  over  the  shoulder  of  Philip  the  Second  at 
his  writing-table,  as  the  King  spells  patiently  out,  with  cipher- 
key  in  hand,  the  most  concealed  hieroglyphics  of  Parma  or 
Guise  or  Mendoza.  He  reads  the  secret  thoughts  of  ^^  Fabius," ' 
as  that  cunctative  Roman  scrawls  his  marginal  apostilles  on 
each  despatch  ;  he  pries  into  all  the  stratagems  of  Camillus, 
Hortensius,  Mucins,  Julius,  Tullius,  and  the  rest  of  those 
ancient  heroes  who  lent  their  names  to  the  diplomatic  masque- 
raders  of  the   16th  century ;  he  enters  the  cabinet  of  the 

>  The  name  usually  assigned  to  Philip  himself  in  the  Paria-Simancas 
Correepondence. 
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deeply-pondering  Burghley,  and  takes  from  the  most  private 
drawer  the  memoranda  which  record  that  minister's  unutter- 
able doubtings  ;  he  pulls  from  the  dressing-gown  folds  of  the 
stealthy,  softly-gliding  Walsingham  the  last  secret  which  he  has 
picked  from  the  Emperor's  pigeon-holes,  or  the  Pope's  pocket, 
and  which,  not  Hatton,  nor  Buckhurst,  nor  Leicester,  nor  the 
Lord  Treasurer,  is  to  see ;  nobody  but  Elizabeth  herself ;  he 
sits  invisible  at  the  most  secret  councils  of  the  Nassaus  and 
Bameveldt  and  Buys,  or  pores  with  Famese  over  coming  vic- 
tories, and  vast  schemes  of  universal  conquest ;  he  reads  the 
latest  bit  of  scandal,  the  minutest  characteristic  of  king  or 
minister,  chronicled  by  the  gossiping  Venetians  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  Forty ;  and,  after  all  this  prying  and  eavesdrop- 
ping, having  seen  the  cross-purposes,  the  bribings,  the  wind- 
ings, the  fencings  in  the  dark,  he  is  not  surprised,  if  those  who 
were  systematically  deceived  did  not  always  arrive  at  correct 
conclusions. 

Noel  de  Caron,  Seigneur  de  Schoneval,  had  been  agent  of 
the  States  at  the  French  court  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Anjou.  Upon  the  occurrence  of  that  event.  La 
Mouillerie  and  Asseliers  were  deputed  by  the  Provinces  to 
King  Henry  III.,  in  order  to  offer  him  the  sovereignty,  which 
they  had  intended  to  confer  upon  his  brother.*  Meantime 
that  brother,  just  before  his  death,  and  with  the  privity  of 
Henry,  had  been  n^otiating  for  a  marriage  with  the  younger 
daughter  of  Philip  II. — an  arrangement  somewhat  incom- 
patible with  his  contemporaneous  scheme  to  assume  the 
sovereignty  of  Philip's  revolted  Provinces.  An  attempt  had 
been  made  at  the  same  time  to  conciliate  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
and  invite  him  to  the  French  court ;  but  the  Due  de  Joyeuse, 
then  on  his  return  from  Turin,  was  bringing  the  news,  not  only 
that  the  match  with  Anjou  was  not  favored — which,  as  Anjou 
was  dead,  was  of  no  great  consequence — ^but  that  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  was  himself  to  espouse  the  Infanta,  and  was  therefore 


I  *  Verhael  van  H  gene  de  beeren  de 
la  Mouillerie  ende  yan  Asseliers  bab- 
bengedaan  ende  gebesoigneert,  midts- 
gadere   yerataen  in   benluyden    reise 


naer  Yrankryck  aen  den  Coninck 
racekende  den  last  hen  gegeven  op 
mijne  heeren  de  (Jenerale  Stolen.' 
(Royal  Archives  at  the  Hague,  MS.) 
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compelled  to  decline  the  invitation  to  Paris,  for  fear  of 
offending  his  father-in-law.*  Other  matters  were  in  progress, 
to  be  afterwards  indicated,  very  much  interfering  with  the 
negotiations  of  the  Netherland  envoys. 

When  La  Mouillerie  and  Asseliers  arrived  at  Rouen,  on 
their  road  from  Dieppe  to  Paris,  thejr  received  a  peremptory 
order  from  the  Queen-Mother  to  proceed  no  farther.  This 
prohibition  was  brought  by  an  unofficial  personage,  and  was 
delivered,  not  to  them,  but  to  Des  Pruneaux,  French  envoy  to 
the  States  General,  who  had  accompanied  the  envoys  to 
France.* 

After  three  weeks'  time,  during  which  they  "  kept  them- 
selves continually  concealed  in  Rouen,"  there  arrived  in  that 
city  a  young  nephew  of  Secretary  Brulart,  who  brought  letters 
empowering  him  to  hear  what  they  had  in  charge  for  the 
King.  The  envoys,  not  much  flattered  by  such  cavalier 
treatment  on  the  part  of  him  to  whom  they  were  offering  a 
crown,  determined  to  digest  the  affront  as  they  best  might, 
and,  to  save  time,  opened  the  whole  business  to  this  sub- 
ordinate stripling.  He  received  from  them  accordingly  an 
ample  memoir  to  be  laid  before  his  Majesty,  and  departed 
by  the  post  the  same  night.  Then  they  waited  ten  days 
longer,  concealed  as  if  they  had  been  thieves  or  spies,  rather 
than  the  representatives  of  a  friendly  power,  on  a  more  than 
friendly  errand. 

At  last,  on  the  24th  July,  after  the  deputies  had  been  thus 
24th  July,  shut  up  a  wholc  month.  Secretary  Brulart   himself 

^^^*      arrived  from  Fontainebleau.* 

He  stated  that  the  King  sent  his  royal  thanks  to  the  States 
for  the  offer  which  they  had  made  him,  and  to  the  deputies 
in  particular  for  taking  the  trouble  of  so  long  a  journey ;  but 


1  Stafford  to  Walsingham,  29th  Aug., 
1584,  Id  Murdin,  ii.  419,  420. 

'  '  Lettre  des  Deputes  en  France  au 
Prince  d'Oranges  du  16  Juillet,  1584,* 
(Hague  Archives  MS.)  This  letter 
to  William  the  SUent  was  written  six 
dajs  after  his  death. 


3  MS.  Letter  in  Hague  Archives,  be- 
fore cited. 

*  *■  Rapport  ^ct  par  Noel  de  Caron, 
aiant  este  depute  de  la  part  de  Mes- 
seigneurs  les  £tats  generaux  vers  la 
Majeste  du  Roy  de  France,  en  Tas- 
semblee  des  diets  Kstats  i  Delft,  le 
5  AoAst,  1684.'    (Hague  Archives  MS.' 
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that  he  did  not  find  his  realm  in  condition  to  undertake  a 
foreign  war  so  inopportunely.  In  every  other  r^ard,  his 
Majesty  offered  the  States  "all  possible  favours  and  plea- 
sures/" 

Certainly,  after  having  been  thus  kept  in  prison  for  a 
month,  the  ambassadors  had  small  cause  to  be  contented  with 
this  very  cold  communication.  To  be  forbidden  the  royal 
presence,  and  to  be  turned  out  of  the  country  without  even 
an  official  and  accredited  answer  to  a  communication  in  which 
they  had  offered  the  sovereignty  of  their  fatherland,  was  not 
flattering  to  their  dignity.  "We  little  thought,"  said  they 
to  Brulart,  after  a  brief  consultation  among  themselves,  "  to 
receive  such  a  reply  as  this.  It  displeases  us  infinitely  that 
his  Majesty  will  not  do  us  the  honour  to  grant  us  an  audience. 
We  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  'tis  treating  the 
States,  our  masters,  with  too  much  contempt.  Who  ever 
heard  before  of  refusing  audience  to  public  personages? 
Kings  often  grant  audience  to  mere  letter-carriers.  Even 
the  King  of  Spain  never  refused  a  hearing  to  the  deputies 
from  the  Netherlands  when  they  came  to  Spain  to  complain 
of  his  own  government.  The  States  General  have  sent 
envoys  to  many  other  kings  and  princes,  and  they  have 
instantly  granted  audience  in  every  case.  His  Majesty,  too, 
has  been  very  ill-informed  of  the  contracts  which  we  formerly 
made  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  therefore  a  personal 
interview  is  the  more  necessary."*  As  the  envoys  were 
obstinate  on  the  point  of  Paris,  Brulart  said  "that  the  King, 
although  he  should  himself  be  at  Lyons,  would  not  prevent 
any  one  from  going  to  the  capital  on  his  own  private  affairs  ; 
but  would  unquestionably  take  it  very  ill  if  they  should  visit 
that  city  in  a  public  manner,  and  as  deputies."  * 

Des  Pruneaux  professed  himself  "very  grievous  at  this 
result,  and  desirous  of  a  hundred  deaths  in  consequence." 

They  stated  that  they  should  be  ready  within  a  month  to 


Report  of  Noel  de  Caron,  MS.  be- 


fore cited. 
'Ibid. 
>Ibid. 


*  "  Dont  le  diet  Sr.  des  Epruneaux 
estoit  en  son  particulier  fort  dolent,  et 
se  sonbhaita  cent  fois  estre  mort,"  Ac 
I   (MS.  Report  before  cited.) 
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bring  an  army  of  3,000  horse  and  13,000  foot  into  the  field 
for  the  relief  of  Ghent,  besides  their  military  operations 
against  Zutphen;  and  that  the  enemy  had  recently  been 
ignominiously  defeated  in  his  attack  upon  Fort  Lillo,  and  had 
lost  2,000  of  his  best  soldiers.' 

Here  were  encouraging  facts ;  and  it  certainly  was  worth 
the  while  of  the  French  sovereign  to  pause  a  moment  before 
rejecting  without  a  hearing,  the  offer  of  such  powerful  and 
conveniently-situated  provinces. 

Des  Pruneaux,  a  man  of  probity  and  earnestness,  but 
perhaps  of  insufficient  ability  to  deal  with  such  grave  matters 
as  now  fell  almost  entirely  upon  his  shoulders,*  soon  afterwards 
obtained  audience  of  the  King.  Being  most  sincerely  in  favour 
of  the  annexation  of  the  Netherlands  to  France,  and  feeling 
that  now  or  never  was  the  opportunity  of  bringing  it  about, 
he  persuaded  the  King  to  send  him  back  to  the  Provinces, 
in  order  to  continue  the  negotiation  directly  with  the  States 
General.  The  timidity  and  procrastination  of  the  court  could 
be  overcome  no  further. 

The  two  Dutch  envoys,  who  had  stolen  secretly  to  Paris, 
were  indulged  in  a  most  barren  and  unmeaning  interview 
with  the  Queen-Mother.  Before  their  departure  from  France, 
however,  they  had  the  advantage  of  much  conversation  with 
leading  members  of  the  royal  council,  of  the  parliaments  of 
Paris  and  Bouen,  and  also  with  various  persons  professing  the 
reformed  religion.  They  endeavoured  thus  to  inform  them- 
selves, as  well  as  they  could,  why  the  King  made  so  much 
difficulty  in  accepting  their  propositions,  and  whether,  and  by 
what  means,  his  Majesty  could  be  induced  to  make  war  in 
their  behalf  upon  the  King  of  Spain.' 

They  were  informed  that,  should  Holland  and  Zeeland  untie 
taith  the  rest  of  the  Netherlands^  the  King  "  without  any 
doubt  would  undertake  the  cause  most  earnestly/'  His 
councillors,  also— even  those  who  had  been  most  active  in 
dissuading  his  Majesty  from  such  a  policy— would  then  be 

'  MS.  Letter  to  the  States-General    I       «  De  Thou,  ix.  261. 
before  cited.  |      '  MS.  Yerfaael  before  cited. 
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unanimous  in  supporting  the  annexation  of  the  Provinces  and 
the  war  with  Spain.  In  such  a  contingency,  with  the  potent 
assistance  of  Holland  and  Zeelcknd,  the  King  would  have  little 
difficulty,  within  a  very  short  time,  in  chasing  every  single 
Spaniard  out  of  the  Netherlands.  To  further  this  end,  many 
leading  personages  in  France  avowed  to  the  envoys  their  de- 
termination '^to  venture  their  lives  and  their  fortunes,  and  to 
use  all  the  influence  which  they  possessed  at  court.'' 

The  same  persons  expressed  their  conviction  that  the  King, 
once  satisfied  by  the  Provinces  as  to  conditions  and  reasons, 
would  cheerfully  go  into  the  war,  without  being  deterred  by 
any  apprehension  as  to  the  power  of  Spain.  It  was,  however, 
fitting  that  each  Province  should  chaffer  as  little  as  possible 
about  details,  but  should  give  his  Majesty  every  reasonable 
advantage.  They  should  remember  that  they  were  dealing 
with  '^  a  great,  powerful  monarch,  who  was  putting  his  realm 
in  jeopardy,  and  not  with  a  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  had  every 
thing  to  gain  and.  nothing  to  lose.''  * 

All  the  Huguenots,  with  whom  the  envoys  conversed, 
were  excessively  sanguine.  Could  the  King  be  once  brought 
they  said,  to  promise  the  Netherlands  his  protection,  there 
was  not  the  least  fear  but  that  he  would  keep  his  word.  He 
would  use  all  the  means  within  his  power ;  ^^  yea,  he  would 
take  the  crown  from  his  head,"  rather  than  turn  back. 
Although  reluctant  to  commence  a  war  with  so  powerful  a 
sovereign,  having  once  promised  his  help,  he  would  keep  his 
pledge  to  the  utmost,  ^^/or  he  was  a  King  of  his  word"  and 
had  never  broken  and  would  never  break  his  faith  with  those 
of  the  reformed  religion.* 


*  MouiUerie  and  AsBeliera^  liS.  be- 
fcre  cited. 

«  «  Dub  Yerdarende  otok  becunder 
die  ran  de  Religie^  die  wj  gesproken 
bebben,  dat  zoo  verre  wy  consten  den 
Cooinck  zoo  Terre  bringen  dat  by  ona 
bdoofile  te  beachenneD,  wj  niet  en 
dorfden  vreeeeii  oft  by  en  zoudt  ods 
boaden  ende  zoude  gebniycken  alle 
zjne  middeleOf  jae  die  crone  van  zjmen 
booffle,  aeggende  dat  boe  wel  by  zeer 


qoaljcken  ee^  om  totter  oirlooge  te 
brengen-nict  zonder  oirzaecke,  mida 
bet  es  tegen  eenen  alzuksken  machti- 
gen  Prinoei  dat  bebbende  belooft  ons 
te  belpen,  dat  bj  nyet  laten  en  zonde 
tzelfile  int  neerste  te  bouden,  want  by- 
es (zoo  zy  ons  verdaerden)  eenen 
Coninck  van  zynen  woorde  zyn  be- 
loolie  boudende^  ende  zelver  die  Tan 
der  religie  aeyden  ons,  dat  by  ben 
nemmenneer  en  badde  gefiulleert  van 
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Thus  spoke  the  leading  Huguenots  of  France,  in  con- 
fidential communication  with  the  Netherland  envoys,  not 
many  months  before  the  famous  edict  of  extermination, 
published  at  Nemours. 

At  that  moment  the  reformers  were  full  of  confidence ;  not 
foreseeing  the  long  procession  of  battles  and  si^es  which 
was  soon  to  sweep  through  the  land.  Notwithstanding  the 
urgency  of  the  Papists  for  their  extirpation,  they  extolled 
loudly  the  liberty  of  religious  worship  which  Galvinists,  as 
well  as  Catholics,  were  enjoying  in  France,  and  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  the  adherents  of  both  religions  were  well  re- 
ceived at  court,  and  that  they  shared  equally  in  offices  of  trust 
and  dignity  throughout  the  kingdom.* 

The  Netherland  envoys  themselves  bore  testimony  to  the 
undisturbed  tranquillity  and  harmony  in  which  the  professors 
of  both  religions  were  living  and  worshipping  side  by  side 
"  without  reproach  or  quarrel "  in  all  the  great  cities  which 
they  had  visited.  They  expressed  the  conviction  that  the 
same  toleration  would  be  extended  to  all  the  Provinces 
when  under  French  dominion  ;  and,  so  far  as  their  ancient 
constitutions  and  privil^s  were  concerned,  they  were 
assured  that  the  King  of  France  would  respect  and  maintain 
them  with  as  much  fidelity  as  the  States  could  possibly 
desire.' 

Des  Pruneaux,  accompanied  by  the  two  States'  envoys, 
departed  forthwith  for  the  Netherlands.  On  the  24th  August, 
24th  Aug.,  1584,  he  delivered  a  discourse  before  the  States 
1684.  Q-eneral,  in  which  he  disclosed,  in  very  general 
terms,  the  expectations  of  Henry  III.,  and  intimated  very 
clearly  that  the  different  Provinces  were  to  lose  no  time  in 
making  an  unconditional  offer  to  that  monarch.  With  regard 
to  Holland  and  Zeeland  he  observed  that  he  was  provided 
with  a  special  commission  to  those  Estates.^ 

It  was  not  long  before  one  Province  after  the  other  came 


tgenehyhen  belooft  hadde."  (Moull- 
lerie  and  Asseliefs,  Yerhael,  &c.  MS. 
before  cited.) 


»Ibid. 
Mbid. 
*  Wagenaar,  viil  31.  seq. 
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to  the  conclusion  to  offer  the  sovereignty  to  the  King  without 
written  conditions,  but  with  a  general  understanding  that 
their  religious  freedom  and  their  ancient  constitutions  were  to 
be  sacredly  respected.  Meantime,  Des  Pruneaux  made  his 
appearance  in  Holland  and  Zeeland,  and  declared  the  King's 
intentions  of  espousing  the  cause  of  the  States,  and  of  accepting 
the  sovereignty  of  all  the  Provinces.  He  distinctly  observed, 
however,  that  it  was  as  sovereign,  not  as  protector,  that  his 
Majesty  must  be  recognised  in  Holland  and  Zeeland  as  well  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Upon  this  grave  question  there  was  much  debate  and  much 
difference  of  opinion.  Holland  and  Zeeland  had  never  cou" 
templated  the  possibility  of  accepting  any  foreign  sovereignty, 
and  the  opponents  of  the  present  scheme  were  loud  and 
angry,  but  very  reasonable  in  their  remarks.^ 

The  French,  they  said,  were  no  respecters  of  privil^es  nor 
of  persons.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  had  deceived  William  of 
Orange  and  betrayed  the  Provinces.  Could  they  hope  to  see 
farther  than  that  wisest  and  most  experienced  prince  ?  Had 
not  the  stout  hearts  of  the  Antwerp  burghers  proved  a 
stronger  defence  to  Brabant  liberties  than  the  ^^joyous 
entry^'  on  the  dread  day  of  the  "  French  fury,"  it  would  have 
fered  ill  then  and  for  ever  with  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
religion  in  the  Netherlands.  The  King  of  France  was  a 
Papist,  a  Jesuit.  He  was  incapable  of  keeping  his  pledges. 
Should  they  make  the  arrangement  now  proposed  and  confer 
the  sovereignty  upon  him,  he  would  forthwith  make  peace 
with  Spain,  and  transfer  the  Provinces  back  to  that  crown  in 
exchange  for  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which  France  had  ever 
coveted.  The  Netherlands,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
fitting  in  defence  of  their  hearths  and  altars,  would  find 
themselves  handed  over  again,  bound  and  fettered,  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.* 

The  Kings  of  France  and  of  Spain  always  acted  in  concert, 
for  religion  was  the  most  potent  of   bonds.    Witness  the 


9  t 


Wagenaw,  Bor,  xix.  462.  I  handel  met  Prankryk'  apud  Bor,  U.  489 

'  Yertoog  van    Gouda   tegen   den   |  eeq, ;  Wagenaar,  viil  41,  seq. 
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sacrifioe  of  thousands  of  French  soldiers  to  Alva  by  their 
own  sovereign  at  Mons,  witness  the  &te  of  G^nlis^  witness 
the  bloody  night  of  St.  Bartholomew^  witness  the  Antwerp 
fury.  Men  cited  and  relied  upon  the  advioe  of  William  of 
Orange  as  to  this  negociation  with  France.  But  Orange 
never  dreamed  of  going  so  far  as  now  proposed.  He  was 
ever  careful  to  keep  the  Provinces  of  Holland  and  Zeeland 
safe  from  every  foreign  master.  That  spot  was  to  be  holy 
ground.  Not  out  of  personal  ambition.  Ghxl  forbid  that  they 
should  accuse  his  memory  of  any  such  impurity,  but  because 
he  wished  one  safe  refuge  for  the  spirit  of  freedom. 

Many  years  long  they  had  held  out  by  land  and  sea 
against  the  Spaniards,  and  should  they  now,  because  this 
Des  Pruneaux  shrugged  his  shoulders,  be  so  alarmed  as  to 
open  the  door  to  the  same  Spaniard  wearing  the  disguise  of 
a  Frenchman  ?* 

Prince  Maurice  also  made  a  brief  representation  to  the 
States'  Assembly  of  Holland,  in  which,  without  distinctly 
opposing  the  negociation  with  France,  he  warned  them  not 
to  proceed  too  hastily  with  so  grave  a  matter.  He  reminded 
them  how  far  they  had  gone  in  the  presentation  of  the 
sovereignty  to  his  late  father,  and  requested  them,  in  their 
dealings  with  France,  not  to  forget  his  interests  and  those  of 
his  family.  He  reminded  them  of  the  position  of  that  family, 
overladen  with  debt  contracted  in  their  service  alone.  He 
concluded  by  offering  most  affectionately  his  service  in  any 
way  in  which  he,  young  and  inexperienced  as  he  knew 
himself  to  be,  might  be  thought  useful ;  as  he  was  long  since 
resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  wdfare  of  his  country.' 

These  passionate  appeals  were  answered  with  equal  vehe- 
mence by  those  who  had  made  up  their  minds  to  try  the 
chances  of  the  French  sovereignty.  Des  Pruneaux,  meanwhile, 
was  travelling  from  province  to  province,  and  from  city  to 
city,  using  the  arguments  which  have  already  been  sufficiently 


*  "En  zoa  ons  nn  *t  gerugt  van 
Kjne  aankomst,  en  dat  Ftuneaox  de 
Bcfaoudere  optrok,  dermaate  verbaazen, 
^  yry  hem  zelv'  a18  eeo  FuM^scUman 


▼ermond,  ^ngen  inhaalen  ?"     (Ibid.) 

*Bor,   II.  (xix.)  488,   seq,;  Waj^ 
naar,  viii.  39,  40. 
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indicated,  and  urging  a  speedy  compliance  with  the  French 
King's  propositions.  At  the  sanae  time,  in  accordance  with 
his  instructions,  he  was  very  cautious  to  confine  himself  to 
generalities,  and  to  avoid  hampering  his  royal  master  with 
the  restrictions  which  had  proved  so  irksome  to  the  Duke  of 
Anjou. 

'^  The  States  General  demanded  a  copy  of  my  speech,"  he 
wrote  the  day  after  that  harangue  had  been  delivered,  '^  but 
I  only  gave  them  a  brief  outline  ;  extending  myself  2&th  Aug^ 
as  little  as  I  possibly  could,  according  to  the  ^^^^ 
intention  and  command  of  your  Majesty.  When  I  got  here, 
I  found  them  without  hope  of  our  assistance,  and  terribly 
agitated  by  the  partizans  of  Spain.  There  was  some  danger 
of  their  going  over  in  a  panic  to  the  enemy.  They  are  now 
much  changed  again,  and  the  Spanish  partizans  are  beginning 
to  lose  their  tongues.  I  invite  them,  if  they  intend  to  address 
your  Majesty,  to  proceed  as  they  ought  towards  a  veritably 
grand  monarch,  without  hunting  up  any  of  their  old  quibbles, 
or  reservations  of  provinces,  or  any  thing  else  which  could 
inspire  suspicion.  I  have  sent  into  GFelderland  and  Friesland, 
for  I  find  I  must  stay  here  in  Holland  and  Zeeland  myself. 
These  two  provinces  are  the  gates  and  ramparts  through 
which  we  must  enter.  'Tis,  in  my  opinion,  what  could  be 
called  superb,  to  command  all  the  sea,  thus  subject  to  the 
crown  of  France.  And  France,  too,  with  assistance  of  this 
country,  will  command  the  land  as  well.  They  are  much 
astonished  here,  however,  that  I  conununicate  nothing  of  the 
intention  of  your  Majesty.  They  say  that  if  your  Majesty 
does  not  accept  this  offer  of  their  country,  your  Majesty  puts 
Ihe  rope  around  their  necks."  * 

The  French  envoy  was  more  and  more  struck  with  the 
brilliancy  of  the  prize  offered  to  his  master.  ^^  If  the  King 
gets  these  Provinces,"  said  he  to  Catharine,  "  't  will  be  the 
most  splendid  inheritance  which  Prince  has  ever  conquered/' ' 

In  a  very  few  weeks  the  assiduity  of  the  envoy  and  of  the 

^Groeo    v.    PiiMterer,    *  h^^'--o^  i      t  Qroen   v.   Priiiaterer,    'AiddyeB! 
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French  party  was  successful  All  the  other  provinces  had 
very  soon  repeated  the  offer  which  they  had  previously  made 
through  Asseliers  and  La  Mouillerie.  By  the  banning  of 
October  the  opposition  of  Holland  was  vanquished.  The 
estates  of  that  Province — three  cities  excepted,  however — 
determined  "to  request  England  and  France  to  assume  a 
joint  protectorate  over  the  Netherlands.  In  case  the  King  of 
France  should  refuse  this  proposition,  they  were  then  ready 
to  receive  him  as  prince  and  master,  with  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and  on  such  conditions  as 
the  United  States  should  approve."  * 

Immediately  afterwards,  the  General  Assembly  of  all  the 
States  determined  to  offer  the  sovereignty  to  King  Henry  on 
conditions  to  be  ofterwards  settled" ' 

Des  Pnineaux,  thus  triumphant,  received  a  gold  chain  of 
the  value  of  two  thousand  florins,  and  departed  before  the  end 
of  October  for  France.' 

The  departure  of  the  solemn  embassy  to  that  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  the  sovereignty  to  the  King,  was  delayed 
till  the  beginning  of  January.  Meantime  it  is  necessary  to 
cast  a  glance  at  the  position  of  England  in  relation  to  these 
important  transactions. 

'  Wagenaar,  viii.  49.  I       *  Wagenaar,  viii  51 ;    'ReeoL  HoU.,' 

•  Ibid.;  Bor,  IL  495,  Hoofd,  xxl  945.    |  24th  Oct,,  1584,  bl  661. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

PbUej  of  England— Schemes  of  the  Preteoder  of  Portagal— Hesitation  of 
the  French  Gooit— Secret  Wishes  of  France— Ck>ntradictor3r  Views  as  to 
the  Opinions  of  Xetherlanders — ^Their  Love  for  England  and  Elizabeth^ 
Prominent  Statesmen  of  the  Provinces — Roger  Williams  the  Welshman 
^-Ylews  of  WaWngham,  Burghley,  and  the  Queen — An  Embassy  to  Hol- 
land decided  upon — ^Davison  at  the  Hague-— Cautious  and  Secret  Measures 
of  Burghley— Consequent  Dissatis&ction  of  Walsingham — English  and 
Dutch  Suspicion  of  France — ^Increasing  Affection  of  Hdland  for  England. 

The  policy  of  England  towards  the  Provinces  had  been  some- 
what hesitating,  but  it  had  not  been  disloyal.  It  was  almost 
inevitable  that  there  should  be  timidity  in  the  councils  of 
Elizabeth,  when  so  grave  a  question  as  that  of  confronting 
the  vast  power  of  Spain  was  forcing  itself  day  by  day  more 
distinctly  upon  the  consideration  of  herself  and  her  statesmen. 
It  was  very  clear,  now  that  Orange  was  dead,  that  some  new 
and  decided  step  would  be  taken.  Elizabeth  was  in  favour 
of  combined  action  by  the  French  and  English  governments, 
in  behalf  of  the  Netherlands — a  joint  protectorate  of  the 
Provinces,  until  such  time  as  adequate  concessions  on  the 
religious  question  could  be  obtained  from  Spain.  She  was 
unwilling  to  plunge  into  the  peril  and  expense  of  a  war  with 
the  strongest  power  in  the  world.  She  disliked  the  necessity 
undeir  which  she  should  be  placed  of  making  repeated  appU« 
cations  to  her  parliament,  and  of  thus  fostering  the  political 
importance  of  the  Commons  ;  she  was  reluctant  to  encourage 
rebellious  subjects  in  another  land,  however  just  the  cause  of 
their  revolt.  She  felt  herself  vulnerable  in  Ireland  and  on 
the  Scottish  border.  Nevertheless,  the  Spanish  power  was 
becoming  so  preponderant,  that  if  the  Netherlands  were  con- 
quered, she  could  never  feel  a  moment's  security  within  her 
own  territory.  If  the  Provinces  were  annexed  to  France,  on 
VOL.  h—¥  ^g.^.^^^ ^^ Google 
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the  other  hand,  she  could  not  contemplate  with  complacency 
the  increased  power  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  treach-* 
erous  and  Jesuitical  house  of  Valois. 

The  path  of  the  Queen  was  thickly  strewed  with  peril :  her 
advisers  were  shrewd,  far-seeing,  patriotic,  but  some  of  them 
were  perhaps  over  cautious.  The  time  had,  however,  arrived 
when  the  danger  was  to  be  faced,  if  the  whole  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  were  not  to  come  to  an  end,  and  weak 
States,  like  England  and  the  Netherlands,  to  submit  to  the 
tyranny  of  an  overwhelming  absolutism.  The  instinct  of  the 
English  sovereign,  of  English  statesmen,  of  the  English 
nation,  taught  them  that  the  cause  of  the  Netherlands  was 
their  own.  Nevertheless,  they  were  inclined  to  look  on  yet 
a  little  longer,  although  the  part  of  spectator  had  become  an 
impossible  one.  The  policy  of  the  English  government  was 
not  treacherous,  although  it  was  timid.  That  of  the  French 
court  was  both  the  one  and  the  other,  and  it  would  have  been 
better  both  for  England  and  the  Provinces,  had  they  more 
justly  appreciated  the  character  of  Catharine  de'  Medici  and 
her  son. 

The  first  covert  negotiations  between  Henry  and  the  States 
had  caused  much  anxiety  among  the  foreign  envoys  in  France. 
Don  Bernardino  de  Mendoza,  who  had  recently  returned  from 
Spain  after  his  compulsory  retreat  from  his  post  of  English 
ambassador,  was  now  established  in  Paris,  as  representative  of 
Philip.  He  succeeded  Tassis — a  Netherlander  by  birth,  and 
one  of  the  ablest  diplomatists  in  the  Spanish  service — and  his 
house  soon  became  the  focus  of  intrigue  against  the  govern- 
ment to  which  he  was  accredited — the  very  head-quarters  of 
the  League.  His  salary  was  lai^,  his  way  of  living  magni- 
ficent, his  insolence  intolerable. 

"  Tassis  is  gone  to  the  Netherlands,''  wrote  envoy  Busbecq 
to  the  Emperor,  "  and  thence  is  to  proceed  to  Spain.  Don 
Bernardino  has  arrived  in  his  place.  If  it  be  the  duty  of  a 
good  ambassador  to  expend  lai^ly,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  better  one  than  he ;  for  they  say  'tis  his  intention  to 
spend  sixteen  thousand  dollars  yearly  in  his  embassy.     I 
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would  that  all  things  were  in  correspondence,  and  that  he 
were  not  in  other  respects  so  inferior  to  Tassis."  * 

It  is,  however,  very  certain  that  Mendoza  was  not  only  a 
brave  soldier,  but  a  man  of  very  considerable  capacity  in 
civil  afiairs,  although  his  inordinate  arrogance  interfered 
most  seriously  with  his  skill  as  a  n^otiator.  He  was,  of 
course,  watching  with  much  fierceness  the  progress  of  these 
underhand  proceedings  between  the  French  court  and  the 
rebellious  subjects  of  his  master,  and  using  threats  and  ex- 
postulations in  great  profusion.  "Mucio,"  too,  the  great 
stipendiary  of  Philip,  was  becoming  daily  more  dangerous, 
and  the  adherents  of  the  League  were  multiplying  with  great 
celerity. 

The  pretender  of  Portugal,  Don  Antonio,  prior  of  Crato, 
^as  also  in  Paris  ;  and  it  was  the  policy  of  both  the  French 
and  the  English  governments  to  protect  his  person,  and  to 
make  use  of  him  as  a  rod  over  the  head  of  Philip.  Having 
escaped,  after  the  most  severe  sufferings,  in  the  mountains  of 
Spain,  where  he  had  been  tracked  like  a  wild  beast,  with  a 
price  of  thirty  thousand  crowns  placed  upon  his  head,  he  was 
now  most  anxious  to  stir  the  governments  of  Europe  into 
espousing  his  cause,  and  into  attacking  Spain  through  the  re- 
cently acquired  kingdom  of  Portugal.  Meantime,  he  was 
very  desirous  of  some  active  employment,  to  keep  himself 
from  starving,  and  conceived  the  notion,  that  it  would  be  an 
excellent  thing  for  the  Netherlands  and  himself,  were  he  to 
make  good  to  them  the  loss  of  William  the  Silent. 

"Don  Antonio,"  wrote  Stafford,  "made  a  motion  to  me 
yesterday,  to  move  her  Majesty,  that  now  upon  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  death,  as  it  is  a  necessary  thing  for  them  to  have  a 
governor  and  head,  and  him  to  be  at  her  Majesty's  devotion, 
if  her  Majesty  would  be  at  the  means  to  work  it  for  him,  she 
should  be  assured  nobody  should  be  more  faithfully  tied  in 
devotion  to  her  than  he.  Truly  you  would  pity  the  poor 
man^a  case,  who  is  almost  next  door  to  starving  in  effect."  • 


'  Buabecqui.    *Epi8t  ad  Rud/  ii.  p.  132. 
'  Stafford  to  Walsiiigbam,  Murdin  ii.  412-415. 
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A  starving  condition  being,  however,  not  the  only  requisite 
in  a  governor  and  head  to  replace  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
nothing  came  of  this  motion.  Don  Antonio  remained  in 
Paris,  in  a  pitiable  pli^t,  and  very  much  environed  by 
dangers ;  for  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother  had  under- 
taken to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  Philip  the  Second,  or 
those  of  his  ministers,  before  the  feast  of  St.  John  of  the 
coming  year.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  were  to  be  the  reward 
of  this  piece  of  work,  combined  with  other  services  ;  "  and 
the  sooner  they  set  about  it  the  better,"  said  Philip,  writing 
a  few  months  later,  "for  the  longer  they  delay  it,  the  less 
easy  will  they  find  it."  * 

The  money  was  never  earned,  however,  and  meantime 
Don  Antonio  made  himself  as  useful  as  he  could,  in  picking 
up  information  for  Sir  Edward  Stafford  and  the  other  oppo- 
nents of  Spanish  policy  in  Paris. 

The  English  envoy  was  much  embarrassed  by  the  position 
of  aflGairs.  He  felt  sure  that  the  French  monarch  would 
never  dare  to  enter  the  lists  against  the  king  of  Spain,  yet  he 
was  accurately  informed  of  the  secret  negotiations  with  the 
Netherlands,  while  in  the  dark  as  to  the  ultimate  intentions 
of  his  own  government. 

"T  was  never  set  to  school  so  much,"  he  wrote  to  Wal- 
singham  (27th  July,  1584),  "  as  I  have  been  to  decipher  the 
cause  of  the  deputies  of  the  Low  Countries  coming  hither, 
the  offers  that  they  made  the  King  here,  and  the  King^s  manner 
of  dealing  with  them.* 

He  expressed  great  jealousy  at  the  mystery  which  enve- 
loped the  whole  transaction  ;  and  much  annoyance  with  Noel 
de  Caron,  who  "kept  very  secret,  and  was  angry  at  the 
motion,"  when  he  endeavoured  to  discover  the  business  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  Yet  he  had  the  magnanimity  to 
request  Walsingham  not  to  mention  the  fact  to  the  Queen, 
lest  she  should  be  thereby  prejudiced  against  the  States. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  he,  "  I  would  be  glad  in  any  thing  to 

*  Philip  II.  to  J.  B.  TaB8iB,  15  and  28  I  Simancas.  Negodado  de  Estado 
March,  1585.      (Arcbivo   general    de   |    Flandes.  Ma}  ^  ^nrdm  ubi  nipra, 
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further  tbem,  rather  than  to  hinder  them — though  they  do 
not  deserve  it — ^yet  for  the  good  the  helping  them  at  this 
time  may  bring  ourselves."* 

Meantime,  the  deputies  went  away  from  France,  and  the 
King  went  to  Lyons,  where  he  had  hoped  to  meet  both  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  King  of  Navarre.  But  Joyeuse,  who 
bad  been  received  at  Chambery  with  "great  triumphs  and 
tourneys,"  brought  back  only  a  broken  wrist,  without  bring- 
ing the  Duke  of  Savoy  ;  that  potentate  sending  word  that  the 
"  King  of  Spain  had  done  him  the  honour  to  give  him  his 
daughter,  and  that  it  was  not  fit  for  him  to  do  any  thing  that 
might  bring  jealousy."* 

Henry  of  Navarre  also,  as  we  have  seen,  declined  the 
invitation  sent  him,  M.  de  S^gur  not  feeling  disposed  for 
the  sudden  flight  out  of  window  su^ested  by  Agrippa 
D'  Aubign^  ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  King  and  his  mother, 
with  all  the  court,  returned  from  Lyons  in  marvellous  ill 
humour. 

"The  King  storms  greatly,"  said  Stafford,  "and  is  in  a 
great  dump."*  It  was  less  practicable  than  ever  to  discover 
the  intentions  of  the  government;  for  although  it  was  now 
very  certain  that  active  exertions  were  making  by  Des  Pru- 
neaux  in  the  Provinces,  it  was  not  believed  by  the  most  saga- 
cious that  a  serious  resolution  against  Spain  had  been  taken 
in  France.  There  was  even  a  talk  of  a  double  matrimonial 
alliance,  at  that  very  moment,  between  the  two  courts. 

"It  is  for  certain  here  said,"  wrote  Stafford,  "that  the  King 
rf  Spain  doth  presently  marry  the  dowager  of  France,  and 
'tis  thought  that  if  the  King  of  Spain  marry,  he  will  not  live 
a  year.  Whensoever  the  marriage  be,"  added  the  envoy,  "  I 
would  to  God  the  effect  were  true,  for  if  it  be  not  by  some 
Buch  handy  work  of  Qod,  I  am  afraid  things  will  not  go  so 
well  as  I  could  wish."  * 

There  was  a  lull  on  the  surfiice  of  affairs,  and  it  was  not 
easy  to  sound  the  depths  of  unseen  combinations  and  intriguea 

'  Murdin.  vbi  sttpra,  '  Murdin,  iL  419,  420.  »  Ibid. 

*  Ibid 
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There  was  also  considerable  delay  in  the  appointment  and  the 
arrival  of  the  new  deputies  from  the  Netherlands  ;  and  Staf- 
ford was  as  doubtful  as  ever  as  to  the  intentions  of  his  own 
government. 

"  They  look  daily  here  for  the  States,"  he  wrote  to  Wal- 
singham  (29th  Dec.  1584),  ^'  and  I  pray  that  I  may  hear  from 
you  as  soon  as  you  may,  what  course  I  shall  take  when  they 
be  here,  either  hot  or  cold  or  lukewarm  in  the  matter,  and  in 
what  sort  I  shall  behave  myself.  Some  badly  affected  have 
gone  about  to  put  into  the  King's  head,  that  they  never  meant 
to  offer  the  sovereignty,  which,  though  the  King  be  not 
thoroughly  persuaded  of,  yet  so  much  is  won  by  this  means 
that  the  King  hearkeneth  to  see  the  end,  and  then  to  believe 
as  he  seeth  cause,  and  in  the  meantime  to  speak  no  more  of 
any  such  matter  than  if  it  had  never  been  moved."  ^ 

While  his  Majesty  was  thus  hearkening  in  order  to  see 
more,  according  to  Sir  Edward's  somewhat  Hibernian  mode 
of  expressing  himself,  and  keeping  silent  that  he  might  see  the 
better,  it  was  more  difficult  than  ever  for  the  envoy  to  know 
what  course  to  pursue.  Some  persons  went  so  far  as  to  sug- 
gest that  the  whole  negotiation  was  a  mere  phantasmagoria 
devised  by  Queen  Elizabeth — ^h^  purpose  being  to  breed  a 
quarrel  between  Henry  and  Philip  for  her  own  benefit ;  and 
"  then,  seeing  them  together  by  the  ears,  as  her  accustomed 
manner  wap,  to  let  them  go  alone,  and  sit  still  to  look  on."* 

The  King  did  not  appear  to  be  much  affected  by  these 
insinuations  against  Elizabeth  ;  but  the  doubt  and  the  delay 
were  very  harrassing.  **  I  would  to  God,"  wrote  the  English 
envoy,  "  that  if  the  States  mean  to  do  anything  here  with  the 
King,  and  if  her  Majesty  and  the  council  think  it  fit,  they 
would  delay  no  time,  but  go  roundly  either  to  an  agreement 
or  to  a  breach  with  the  King.  Otherwise,  as  the  matter  now 
sleepeth,  so  it  will  die,  for  the  King  must  be  taken  in  his 
humour  when  he  begins  to  nibble  at  any  bait,  for  else  he 
will  come  away,  and  never  bite  a  full  bite  while  he  liveth,"' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  bait,  at  which  Henry  nibbled 

»  fiurdin,  ii,  43J,  » JbiO.  •  Ibid. 
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with  much  avidity,  was  the  maritime  part  of  the  Netherlands. 
Holland  and  Zeeland  in  the  possession  of  either  England  or 
Spain,  was  a  perpetual  inconvenience  to  France.  The  King, 
or  rather  the  Qoeen-Mother  and  her  advisers — ^for  Henry 
himself  hardly  indulged  in  any  profound  reflections  on  state- 
affiurs, — desired  and  had  made  a  sine  qua  non  of  those  Pro- 
vinces. It  had  heen  the  French  policy,  from  the  beginning, 
to  delay  matters,  in  order  to  make  the  States  feel  the  peril  of 
their  position  to  the  fulL  ' 

^^  The  King,  differing  and  temporising,''  wrote  Herle  to  the 
Queen,  "  would  have  them  fall  into  that  necessity  and  danger, 
as  that  they  should  offer  unto  him  simply  the  possession  of  all 
their  estates.  Otherwise,  they  were  to  see,  as  in  a  glass,  their 
evident  and  hasty  ruin.''  ^ 

Even  before  the  death  of  Orange,  Henry  had  been  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  island  of 
Walcheren,  which  controlled  the  whole  country.  "  To  give 
him  that,"  said  Herle,  "  would  be  to  turn  the  hot  end  of  the 
poker  towards  themselves,  and  put  the  cold  part  in  the  King's 
hand.*  He  had  accordingly  made  a  secret  offer  to  William 
of  Orange,  through  the  Princess,  of  two  millions  of  livres  in 
ready  money,  or,  if  he  preferred  it,  one  hundred  thousand 
livres  yearly  of  perpetual  inheritance,  if  he  would  secure  to 
him  the  island  of  Walcheren.  In  that  case  he  promised 
to  declare  war  upon  the  King  of  Spain,  to  confirm  to  the 
States  their  privileges,  and  to  guarantee  to  the  Prince  the 
earldoms  of  Holland  and  Zeeland,  with  all  his  other  lands  and 
titles.''^ 


*  Herle  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  MS.  be- 
five  cited. 

Mbki 

*  "*  The  French  kingfs  inward  inten- 
tion being  discovered  in  some  manner 
to  them,  and  his  fhith  holden  suspect- 
ed, Paul  Bxxjs  at  Delft  to  this  effect 
willed  me  under  secrecy  and  assurance 
to  say  unto  your  Hiyeety  firom  him, 
that  the  said  French  King  had  two 
months  fdnce  sounded  the  Prince  of 
Orange  by  the  Princess  his  wife,  that 
in  case  he  could  be  content  to  put  into 
his  hands  the  Island  of  Walcheren,  the 


nud  King  would  immediately  dedard 
Spain  his  enemy,  confirm  to  the  States 
their  privileges,  and  unto  the  Prince  of 
Orange  the  earldoms  of  Holland  and 
Zeelimd,  with  all  his  other  lands  and 
titles,  and  give  him  over  and  above 
100,000a*  yearly  of  perpetual  inheri- 
tance, weU  assured  to  him  and  his, 
where  he  would  choose  the  same ;  or, 
if  he  thought  better,  he  should  stow 
in  ready  money  2,000,0OOA*  to  behave 
at  Ms  pleasurcw 

"But,  saith  Buys  (his  scope  being 
once  seen),  he  shall  never  be  tnistoa 
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It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  such  offers  were  only  r^arded 
by  the  Prince  as  an  affront.  It  was,  however,  so  necessary, 
in  his  opinion,  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  reformed  churches 
in  France,  and  to  keep  up  the  antagonism  between  that 
country  and  Spain,  that  the  French  policy  was  not  abandoned, 
although  the  court  was  always  held  in  suspicion. 

But  on  the  death  of  William,  there  was  a  strong  reaction 
against  France  and  in  favour  of  England.  Paul  Buys,  one  of 
the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  Netherlands,  Advocate  of  Holland, 
and  a  confidential  friend  of  William  the  Silent  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  now  became  the  leader  of  the  English  party, 
and  employed  his  most  strenuous  efforts  against  the  French 
treaty — ^having  "seen  the  scope  of  that  court."* 

With  r^ard  to  the  other  leading  personages,  there  was  a 
strong  inclination  in  favour  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  com- 
manding character  inspired  great  respect.  At  the  same  time 
warmer  sentiments  of  adhesion  seem  to  have  been  expressed 
towards  the  French  court,  by  the  same  individuals,  than  the 
mere  language  of  compliment  justified. 

Thus,  the  widowed  Princess  of  Orange  was  described  by 
Des  Pruneaux  to  his  sovereign,  as  "  very  desolate,  but  never- . 
theless  doing  all  in  her  power  to  advance  his  interests  ;  the 
Count  Maurice,  of  gentle  hopes,  as  also  most  desirous  of 
remaining  his  Majesty's  humble  servant,  while  Elector  Truch- 
sess  was  said  to  be  employing  himself,  in  the  same  cause, 
with  very  great  affection.'" 

A  French  statesman  resident  in  the  Provinces,  whose  name 
has  not  been  preserved,  but  who  was  evidently  on  intimate 
terms  with  many  eminent  Netherlanders,  declared  that 
Maurice,  "who  had  a  mind  entirely  French,  deplored  infi- 
nitely the  misfortunes  of  France,  and  regretted  that  all  the 
Provinces  could  not  be  annexed  to  so  fair  a  kingdom.  I  do 
assure  you,"  he  added,  "  that  he  is  in  no  wise  English."* 

whereof  the  defence  and  relief  of  those 
countries  and  religion  might  ensue  and 


by  OS,  what  hazard  and  extremety 
soever  we  run  into ;  yet  he  excused 
the  Prince  that  he  was  not  French  in 
mind,  but  for  necessity  and  conni- 
vency, to  conserve  the  churches  in 
France,  and  to  breed  jealousy  and 
pique     between    those    great    kinga^ 


be  continued."  (Herle  to  Q.  Elizabeth* 
MS.  ubi  sup.) 

^  Wagenaar,  viiL  60. 

*  Groen  v.  Prinsterer,  *  Archive^' 
Ac  i.  2,  3.  •  Ibid  16. 
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Of  Count  Hohenlo,  general-in-chief  of  the  States'  army 
under  Prince  Maurice,  and  afterwards  his  brother-in-law,  the 
same  gentleman  spoke  with  even  greater  confidence.  ^^  Count 
d'Oloc,''  said  he  (for  by  that  ridiculous  transformation  of  his 
name  the  German  general  was  known  to  French  and  English), 
"  with  whom  I  have  passed  three  weeks  on  board  the  fleet  of 
the  States,  is  now  wholly  French,  and  does  not  love  the 
English  at  all.  The  very  first  time  I  saw  him,  he  protested 
twice  or  thrice,  in  presence  of  members  of  the  States  General 
and  of  the  State  Council,  that  if  he  had  no  Frenchmen  he 
could  never  carry  on  the  war.  He  made  more  account,"  he 
said,  ^^  of  two  thousand  French  than  of  six  thousand  others, 
English,  or  Germans."' 

Yet  all  these  distinguished  persons — ^the  widowed  Princess 
of  Orange,  Count  Maurice,  ex-elector  Truchsess,  Count  Ho- 
henlo— ^were  described  to  Queen  Elizabeth  by  her  confidential 
agent,  then  employed  in  the  Provinces,  as  entirely  at  that 
sovereign's  devotion. 

"  Count  Maurice  holds  nothing  of  the  French,  nor  esteems 
them/'  said  Herle,  "  but  humbly  desired  me  to  signify  unto  your 
Majesty  that  he  had  in  his  mind  and  determination  faithfully 
vowed  his  service  to  yoiu-  Majesty,  which  should  be  continued 
in  his  actions  with  all  duty,  and  sealed  with  his  blood  ;  for  he 
knew  how  much  his  father  and  the  cause  were  beholden  ever 
to  your  Highness's  goodness."' 

The  Princess,  together  with  her  sister-in-law  Countess 
Schwartzenburg,  and  the  young  daughters  of  the  late  Prince 
were  described  on  the  same  occasion  ''as  recommending 
their  service  unto  her  Majesty  with  a  most  tender  affection, 
as  to  a  lady  of  all  ladies."  "  Especially,"  said  Herle,  "  did 
tiie  two  Princesses  in  most  humble  and  wise  sort,  express  a 
certain  fervent  devotion  towards  your  Majesty."' 

Elector  Truchsess  was  spoken  of  as  "  a  prince  well  qualified 
and  greatly  devoted  to  her  Majesty  ;  who,  after  many  grave 
and  sincere  words  had  of  her  Majesty's  virtue,  calling  her 

'  Ibid.  *  Letter  of  Herle,  before  cited.  ■  Ibid. 

VOL.  J.— 4 
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la  fille  unique  de  Dieu^  and  le  bien  heureuse  Princesae,  desired 
of  God  that  he  might  do  her  seryice  as  she  merited/'^ 

And,  finally,  Count  HoUock — ^who  seemed  to  "  be  reformed 
in  sundry  things,  if  it  hold"  (a  delicate  allusion  to  the  Count's 
propensity  for  strong  potations),  was  said  "  to  desire  humbly 
to  be  known  for  one  that  would  obey  the  commandment  of  her 
Majesty  more  than  of  any  earthly  prince  living  besides."* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  strong  party  in 
fevour  of  an  appeal  to  England  rather  than  to  France.  The 
Ketherlanders  were  too  shrewd  a  people  not  to  recognize 
the  difference  between  the  king  of  a  great  realm,  who  painted 
his  face  and  wore  satin  petticoats,  and  the  woman  who  enter- 
tained ambassadors,  each  in  his  own  language,  on  gravest 
affidrs  of  state,  who  matched  in  her  wit  and  wisdom  the 
deepest  or  the  most  sparkling  inteUects  of  her  council,  who 
made  extemporaneous  Latin  orations  to  her  universities,  and 
who  rode  on  horseback  among  her  generals  along  the  lines  of 
her  troops  in  battle-array,  and  yet  was  only  the  unmarried 
queen  of  a  petty  and  turbulent  state. 

"  The  reverend  respect  that  is  borne  to  your  Majesty 
throughout  these  countries*  is  great,"  said  William  Herle, 
They  would  have  thrown  themselves  into  her  arms,  heart  and 
soul,  had  they  been  cordially  extended  at  that  moment  of 
their  distress  ;  but  she  was  coy,  hesitating,  and,  for  reasons 
already  sufficiently  indicated,  although  not  so  conclusive  as 
they  seemed,  disposed  to  temporize  and  to  await  the  issue  of 
the  negotiations  between  the  Provinces  and  France. 

In  Holland  and  Zeeland  especially,  there  was  an  enthusiastic 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  English  alliance.  "  They  recom* 
mend  themselves,"  said  Herle,  "  throughout  the  country  in 
their  consultations  and  assemblies,  as  also  in  their  common 
and  private  speeches,  to  the  Queen  of  England's  only  favour 
and  goodness,  whom  they  call  their  saviour,  and  the  Princess 
of  greatest  perfection  in  wisdom  and  sincerity  that  ever 
governed.  Notwithstanding  their  treaty  now  on  foot  by  their 
deputies  with  France,   they  are  not  more  disposed  to  be 

1  Letter  of  Herie,  before  dted.  *  Ibid. 
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goyeraed  by  the  Frenoh  than  to  be  tyrannised  over  by  the 
Spaniard ;  concluding  it  to  be  alike ;  and  even  commutar€ 
non  sortem  aed  aervittUem."^ 

Paul  Buys  was  indefatigable  \p.  his  exertions  against  the 
treaty  with  France,  and  in  stimulating  the  enthusiasm  for 
England  and  Elizabeth.  He  expressed  sinoere  and  una£Eected 
devotion  to  the  Queen  on  aU  occasions,  and  promised  that  no 
negotiatioDS  should  take  place,  however  secret  imd  confiden- 
tial, that  were  not  laid  before  her  Majesty.*  "He  has  the 
chief  administration  among  the  States,"  said  Herle,  "  and  to 
bis  credit  and  dexterity  they  attribute  the  despatch  of  most 
things.  He  showed  unto  me  the  state  of  the  enemy  throughout 
the  provinces,  and  of  the  negotiation  in  France,  whereof  he 
had  no  opinion  at  all  of  success,  nor  any  will  of  his  own  part 
but  to  please  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  his  life-time/" 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  whether  or  not  the  views  of 
this  experienced  and  able  statesman  were  lucid  and  compre- 
hensiva  It  will  also  be  seen  whether  his  strenuous  exertions 
in  £Ekvour  of  the  English  alliance  were  rewarded  as  bountifully 
as  they  deserved,  by  those  most  indebted  to  him. 

Meantime  he  was  busily  employed  in  making  the  English 


»Ibid. 

Sainte  Aldegonde  and  Tilliere  fa- 
Toured  the  Fr^ch  policy.  Sainte  Al- 
degonde was  burgomaster  of  Antwerp, 
bat  even  in  that  city,  although  ao  many 
influential  persona  looked  to  France, 
the  people  generally  bad  more  confi- 
dence in  England.  *'The  accepting 
of  the  French  king  as  prince  of  these 
oountriea,"  wrote  Le  Sieur  to  Walsing- 
ham,  "is  much  sought  by  some  that 
goTem  this  day  here ;  but  in  the  ears 
of  the  common  people  it  soundeth  but 
eril,  though  the  report  be  here  that 
HdUaod  and  Zeeland  have  almost  ac- 
cepted him.  If  it  would  please  her 
IC^eaty  to  give  ear  unto  it,  she  could 
have  the  ooontry  cheap  enough.  Je 
luge  que  Sa  M^eet^  auroit  bon  march^ 
de  oe  pays."  (Le  Sieur  to  WaMngham, 
1  S«pt  15S4.  8.  P.  Office  MS.) 

>  Traalong,  too,  Admiral  of  Holland 
and  Zealand,  and  Qovemor  of  Ostend, 
made  no  secret  of  his  preference  for 
gtigpUTu^,    He  avowed  himself  publicly 


her  Majesty's  faithfUl  servant  Enter- 
taining hospitably,  at  his  table  in  Os- 
tend, Captain  Richards  and  other  Eug- 
lish  officers  who  had  come  with  troops 
from  Flushing,  be  pledged  a  bumper 
to  the  Queen's  health,  and  another  to 
that  of  Walsingham,  praying  that  Eli- 
zabeth might  yet  ht  his  sovereign. 

"Nevertheless,"  said  he,  "I  have 
letters  from  Zeeland,  by  which  it  appears 
that  that  province  is  about  to  deliver 
itself  to  the  queen-mother  of  France." 

"And  b^gmg  your  pardon,"  said 
Richards,  "  what  towns  will  you  give 
them  ibr  garrison  ?" 

"No  towns  at  all,"  answered  the 
Adnural,  "  let  them  lie  on  the  dykes !" 
After  dhmer  he  conducted  the  Eng- 
lish officers  over  the  town,  showing 
them  the  fortifications  and  renewing 
his  protestations  of  devotion  to  hev 
Majesty.  (Richards  to  WaLsmghaoL 
9  Bept,  158i,  S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

s  tetter  of  Herle,  belbre  cited. 
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government  acquainted  with  the  capacity^  disposition,  and 
general  plans  of  the  Ketherlanders. 

^^They  have  certain  other  things  in  consultation  amongst 
the  States  to  determine  oiy  wrote  Herle,  "  which  they  were 
sworn  not  to  reveal  to  any,  but  Buys  protested  that  nothing 
should  pass  but  to  your  liking  and  surety,  and  the  same  to  be 
altered  and  disposed  as  should  seem  good  to  your  Highnesses 
own  authority ;  affirming  to  me  sincerely  that  Holland  and 
Zeeland,  with  the  rest  of  the  provinces,  for  the  estimation  they 
had  of  your  high  virtue  and  temperancy,  would  peld  them- 
selves absolutely  to  your  Majesty  and  crown  for  ever,  or  to 
none  other  (their  liberties  only  reserved),  whereof  you  should 
have  immediate  possession,  without  reservation  of  place  or 
privilege."* 

The  important  point  of  the  capability  of  the  Provinces  to 
defend  themselves,  about  which  Elizabeth  was  most  anxious 
to  be  informed,  was  also  fully  elucidated  by  the  Advocate. 
"  The  means  should  be  such,  proceeding  from  the  Provinces," 
said  he,  "as  your  Majesty  might  defend  your  interest  therein 
with  facility  against  the  whole  world."  He  then  indicated  a 
plan,  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  States  of  Brabant  to 
the  States  General,  according  to  which  they  were  to  keep  on 
foot  an  army  of  15,000  foot  and  5000  horse,  with  which  they 
should  be  able,  "  to  expulse  the  enemy  and  to  reconquer  their 
towns  and  country  lost,  within  three  months."  Of  this  army 
they  hoped  to  induce  the  Queen  to  furnish  5000  English 
footmen  and  500  horse,  to  be  paid  monthly  by  a  treasurer  of 
her  own ;  and  for  the  assistance  thus  to  be  furnished  they 
proposed  to  give  Ostend  and  Sluys  as  pledge  of  payment. 
According  to  this  scheme  the  elector  palatine,  John  Casimir, 
had  promised  to  furnish,  equip,  and  pay  2000  cavalry,  taking 
the  town  of  Maestricht  and  the  country  of  Limburg,  when 
freed  from  the  enemy,  in  pawn  for  his  disbursements ;  while 
Antwerp  and  Brabant  had  agreed  to  supply  300,000  crowns 
in  ready  money  for  immediate  use.  Many  powerful  politi- 
cians opposed  this  policy,  however,  and  urged  reliance  upon 

^  Letter  of  Hede,  before  cited. 
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France,  ^'bo  that  this  coarse  seemed  to  be  lame  in  many 
parts."* 

Agents  had  afaready  been  sent  both  to  England  and  France, 
to  procure,  if  possible,  a  levy  of  troops  for  immediate  necessity. 
The  attempt  was  unsuccessful  in  France,  but  the  Dutch  com- 
munity of  the  reformed  religion  in  London  subscribed  nine 
thousand  and  five  florins.'  This  sum,  with  other  contribu- 
tions, proved  sufficient  to  set  Morgan's  regiment  on  foot, 
which  soon  after  began  to  arrive  in  the  Netherlands  by  com- 
panies. "  But  if  it  were  all  here  at  once,"  said  Stephen  Le 
Sieur,  "  'i  would  be  but  a  breakfast  for  the  enemy."* 

The  agent  for  the  matter  in  England  was  De  Griyse, 
formerly  bailiff  of  Bruges  ;  and  although  tolerably  successful 
in  his  mission,  he  was  not  thought  competent  for  so  important  a 
post,  nor  officially  authorised  for  the  undertaking.  While  pro- 
curing this  assistance  in  English  troops  he  had  been  very 
urgent  witib  the  Queen  to  further  the  negotiations  between 
the  States  and  France  ;*  and  Paul  Buys  was  offended  with 
him  as  a  mischief-maker  and  an  intriguer.  He  complained 
of  him  as  having  ^Hhrust  himself  in,  to  deal  and  intermeddle 
in  the  affitirs  of  the  Low  Countries  unavowed,"  and  desired 
that  he  might  be  closely  looked  after.' 

After  the  Advocate,  the  next  most  important  statesman  in 
the  provinces  was,  perhaps,  Meetkerk,  President  of  the  High 
Court  of  Flanders,  a  man  of  much  learning,  sincerity,  and 
earnestness  of  character  ;  having  had  great  experience  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  country  on  many  important  occa- 
sions. "He  stands  second  in  reputation  here,"  said  Herle, 
"  and  both  Buys  and  he  have  one  special  care  in  all  practises 
that  are  discovered,  to  examine  how  near  anything  may  con- 
cern your  person  or  kingdom,  whereof  they  will  advertise  as 
matter  shall  fall  out  in  importance."* 

John  van  Olden- Bameveldt,  afterwards  so  conspicuous  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  was  rather  inclined,  at  this  period,  to 


'  Letter  of  Herle,  before  cited. 
■  Meteren,  xa  217. 
)  Le  Sieur   to  Wateingham.  7  Sept 
jW4.(aP.01DoeMa) 


*  Meteren,  xiL  217. 

*  Letter  of  Herle,  MS- 
•Ibid. 
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favour  the  French  party ;  a  policy  which  was  strenuously 
furthered  by  Villiers  and  by  Sainte  Ald^onde. 

Besides  the  information  furnished  to  the  English  gorem- 
ment,  as  to  the  state  of  feeling  and  resources  of  the  Nether- 
lands, by  Buys,  Meetkeik,  and  William  Herle,  Walsingham 
relied  much  upon  the  experienced  eye  and  the  keen  biting 
humotu*  of  Boger  Williams. 

A  frank  open-hearted  Welshman,  with  no  fortune  but  his 
sword,  but  as  true  as  its  steel,  he  had  done  the  States  much 
important  service  in  the  hard-fighting  days  of  Grand  Com- 
mander Bequesens  and  of  Don  John  of  Austria.  With  a 
shrewd  Welsh  head  under  his  iron  morion,  and  a  stout  Welsh 
heart  under  his  tawny  doublet,  he  had  gained  little  but  hard 
knocks  and  a  dozen  wounds  in  his  campaigning,  and  had  but 
recently  been  ransomed,  rather  grudgingly  by  his  govern- 
ment, from  a  Spanish  prison  in  Brabant.  He  was  suffering  in 
health  from  its  effects,  but  was  still  more  distressed  in  mind, 
from  his  sagacious  reading  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  Fearing 
that  England  was  growing  lukewarm,  and  the  Provinces 
desperate,  he  was  beginning  to  find  himself  out  of  work,  and 
was  already  casting  about  him  for  other  employment  Poor, 
honest,  and  proud,  he  had  repeatedly  declined  to  enter  the 
Spanish  service.  Bribes,  such  as  at  a  little  later  period  were 
sufficient  to  sully  conspicuous  reputations  and  noble  names, 
among  his  countrymen  in  better  circumstances  than  his  own, 
had  been  freely  but  unsuccessfully  offered  him.  To  serve 
under  any  but  the  English  or  States'  flag  in  the  Provinces  he 
scorned  ;  and  he  thought  the  opportunity  fiast  slipping  away 
there  for  taking  the  Papistical  party  in  Europe  handsomely 
by  the  beard.  He  had  done  much  manful  work  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  was  destined  to  do  much  more  ;  but  he  was 
now  discontented,  and  thought  himself  slighted.  In  more 
remote  regions  of  the  world,  the  thrifty  soldier  thought  that 
there  might  be  as  good  harvesting  for  his  sword  as  in  the 
thrice-trampled  stubble  of  Flanders. 

"  I  would  refuse  no  hazard  that  is  possible  to  be  done  in 
the  Queen's  service,"  he  said  to  Walsingham;  "but  I   do 
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perBuade  myadf  she  makes  no  acoonnt  of  me.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  duty  that  nature  bound  me  towards  her  and  my 
country,  I  needed  not  to  have  been  in  that  case  that  I  am  in. 
Perhaps  I  could  have  fingered  more  pistoles  than  Mr.  Newell, 
the  late  Latiner,  and  had  better  usage  and  pension  of  the 
Spaniards  than  he.  Some  can  tell  that  I  refused  large  offers, 
in  the  misery  of  Alost,  of  the  Prince  of  Parma.  Last  of  all, 
Verdugo  offered  me  very  fair,  being  in  Locoum,  to  quit 
the  States'  service,  and  accept  theirs,  without  treachery  or 
betraying  of  place  or  man.'' ' 

Not  feeling  inclined  to  teach  Latin  in  Spain,  like  the  late 
Mr.  Newell,  or  to  violate  oaths  and  surrender  fortresses,  like 
brave  soldiers  of  fortune  whose  deeds  will  be  afterwards 
chronicled,  he  was  disposed  to  cultivate  the  ^^acquaintance 
of  divers  Pollacks,"  fix)m  which  he  had  received  invitations. 
"  Find  I  nothing  there,"  said  he,  ^^  Duke  Matthias  has  promised 
me  courtesy  if  I  would  serve  in  Hungary.  If  not,  I  will  offer 
service  to  one  of  the  Turk's  bashaws  against  the  Persians."  * 

Fortunately,  work  was  found  for  the  trusty  Welshman  in 
the  old  fields.  His  brave  honest  fftce  often  reappeared  ;  his 
diarp  sensible  tongue  uttered  much  sage  counsel;  and  his 
ready  sword  did  various  solid  service,  in  leaguer,  battle-field, 
and  martial  debate,  in  Flanders,  Holland,  Spain,  and  France. 

For  the  present,  he  was  casting  his  keen  glances  upon  the 
negotiations  in  progress,  and  cavilling  at  the  general  policy 
which  seemed  predominant. 

He  believed  that  the  object  of  the  French  was  to  trifle 
with  the  States,  to  protract  interminably  their  n^otiations, 
to  prevent  the  English  government  from  getting  any  hold 
upon  the  Provinces,  and  then  to  leave  them  to  their  fate. 

He  advised  Walsingham  to  advance  men  and  money,  upon 
the  security  of  Sluys  and  Ostend. 

"  I  dare  venture  my  life,"  said  he,  with  much  energy,  "  that 
were  Norris,  Bingham,  Torke,  or  Oarlisle,  in  those  ports,  he 
would  keep  them  during  the  Spanish  King's  life."  * 

>  Boger  WiUkmB  to  Sir  F.  Walaipgfaam,  Sept  1584.  (S.  P.  OfBoe,  !£&) 
■  Ibid.  » Ibid. 
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But  the  true  way  to  attack  Spain — a  method  soon  after- 
wards to  be  carried  into  such  brilliant  effect  by  the  naval 
heroes  of  England  and  the  Netherlands — the  long-sighted 
Welshman  now  indicated  ;  a  combined  attack,  namely,  by  sea 
upon  the  colonial  possessions  of  Philip. 

"  I  dare  be  bound/'  said  he,  "  if  you  join  with  Treslong,  the 
States'  Admiral,  and  send  off,  both,  three-score  saU  into  his 
Indies,  we  will  force  him  to  retire  from  conquering  further, 
and  to  be  contented  to  let  other  princes  live  as  well  as  he,"  ' 

In  particular,  Williams  urged  rapid  action,  and  there  is 
little  doubt,  that  had  the  counsels  of  prompt,  quick-witted, 
ready-handed  soldiers  like  himself,  and  those  who  thought 
with  him,  been  taken ;  had  the  stealthy  but  quick-darting 
policy  of  Walsingham  prevailed  over  the  solemn  and  stately 
but  somewhat  ponderous  proceedings  of  Burghley,  both 
Ghent  and  Antwerp  might  have  been  saved,  the  trifling  and 
treacherous  diplomacy  of  Catharine  de'  Medici  neutralized, 
and  an  altogether  more  fortunate  aspect  given  at  once  to 
the  state  of  Protestant  afbirs. 

"  If  you  mean  to  do  anything,"  said  he,  "  it  is  more  than 
time  now.  If  you  will  send  some  man  of  credit  about  it,  will 
it  please  your  honour,  I  will  go  with  him,  because  I  know  the 
humour  of  the  people,  and  am  acquainted  with  a  number  of 
the  best.  I  shall  be  able  to  show  him  a  number  of  their 
dealings,  as  well  with  the  French  as  in  other  affidrs,  and 
perhaps  will  find  means  to  send  messengers  to  Ghent,  and 
to  other  places,  better  than  the  States ;  for  the  message  of 
one  soldier  is  better  than  twenty  boors."  * 

It  was  ultimately  decided — as  will  soon  be  related — to  send 
a  man  of  credit  to  the  Provinces.  Meantime,  the  policy  of 
England  continued  to  be  expectant  and  dilatory,  and  Advo- 
cate Buys,  after  having  in  vain  attempted  to  conquer  the 
French  influence,  and  bring  about  the  annexation  of  the 
Provinces  to  England,  threw  down  his  office  in  disgust,  and 
retired  for  a  time  from  the  contest.     He  even  contemplated 

'  Roger  Wmiaiw  to  Sir  P.  WalsiDgham,  Sept  1584.    (S.  P.  Office  UB.) 
IW4. 
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for  a  moment  taking  service  in  Denmark^  but  renonnced  the 
notion  of  abandoning  his  country,  and  he  will  accordingly 
be  foundy  at  a  later  period,  conspicuous  in  public  a&irs.' 

The  deliberations  in  the  English  councils  were  grave  and 
anxious,  for  it  became  daily  more  obvious  that  the  Nether-  ( 
land  question  was  the  hinge  upon  which  the  whole  fate  of  * 
Christendom  was  slowly  turning.  To  allow  the  provinces  to 
fitU  back  again  into  the  grasp  of  Philip,  was  to  offer  England 
herself  as  a  last  sacrifice  to  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  This 
was  felt  by  all  the  statesmen  in  the  land  ;  but  some  of  them, 
more  than  the  rest,  had  a  vivid  perception  of  the  danger,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  it  at  once. 

To  the  prophetic  eye  of  Walsingham,  the  mists  of  the 
future  at  times  were  lifted  ;  and  the  countless  sails  of  the 
invincible  Armada,  wafting  defiance  and  destruction  to 
England,  became  dimly  visible.  He  felt  that  the  great 
Netherland  bulwark  of  Protestantism  and  liberty  was  to  be 
defended  at  all  hazards,  and  that  the  death-grapple  could 
not  long  be  deferred. 

Burghley,  deeply  pondering,  but  less  determined,  was  stiU 
disposed  to  look  on  and  to  temporize. 

The  Queen,  far-seeing  and  anxious,  but  somewhat  hesi^ 
tating,  still  clung  to  the  idea  of  a  joint  protectorate.  She 
knew  that  the  reestablishment  of  Spanish  authority  in  the 
Low  Countries  would  be  fatal  to  England,  but  she  was  not  yet 
prepared  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  Philip.  She  felt 
that  the  proposed  annexation  of  the  Provinces  to  France 
would  be  almost  as  formidable ;  yet  she  could  not  resolve, 
frankly  and  fearlessly,  to  assume  the  burthen  of  their  proJ 
tection.  Under  the  inspiration  of  Burghley,  she  was  there- 
fore willing  to  encourage  the  Netherlanders  underhand ; 
preventing  them  at  every  hazard  from  slackening  in  their 
determined  hostility  to  Spain;  discountenancing,  without 
absolutely  forbidding,  their  proposed  absorption  by  France ; 
intimating,  without  promising,  an  ultimate  and  effectual 
assistance    from    herself.      Meantime,    with    something   of 


*  Wairenaar,  viii  60. 
VOL.  I. — O 
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feline  and  feminine  duplicity,  by  which  the  sex  of  the 
great  sovereign  would  so  often  manifest  itself  in  the  most 
momentous  affitirs,  she  would  watch  and  wait,  teasing  the 
Provinces,  dallying  with  the  danger,  not  quite  prepared  as 
yet  to  abandon  the  prize  to  Henry  or  Philip,  or  to  seize  i> 
hersel£ 

The  situation  was  rapidly  tending  to  become  an  impossible 
one. 

Late  in  October  a  grave  conference  was  held  in  the  English 
council,  "upon  the  question  whether  her  Majesty  should 
presently  relieve  the  States  of  the  Low  Countries." 

It  was  shown,  upon  one  side,  that  the  "  perils  to  the  Queen 
and  to  the  realm  were  great,  if  the  King  of  Spain  should 
recover  Holland  and  Zeeland,  as  he  had  the  other  countries, 
for  lack  of  succour  in  seasonable  time,  either  by  the  Fr^ttch 
King  or  the  Queen's  Majesty." 

On  the  other  side,  the  great  diflSculties  in  the  way  of 
effectual  assistance  by  England,  were  "  fully  remembered." 

"  But  in  the  end,  and  upon  comparison  made,"  said  Lord 
Burghley,  siunming  up,  "  betwixt  the  perils  on  the  one  part, 
and  the  difficulties  on  the  other,"  it  was  concluded  that  the 
Queen  would  be  obliged  to  succumb  to  the  power  of  Spain, 
and  the  liberties  of  England  be  hopelessly  lost,  if  Philip  were 
then  allowed  to  carry  out  his  designs,  and  if  the  Provinces 
shoidd  be  left  without  succour  at  his  mercy.^ 

A  "  wise  person  "  was  accordingly  to  be  sent  into  Holland  ; 
first)  to  ascertain  whether  the  Provinces  had  come  to  an  actual 


^The  report  of  the  oonibrenoe  is 
in  the  State  Paper  Office,  written  ia 
BuTghley's  own  hand.  A  brief  extract 
will  give  a  diaracteristio  spedmen  of 
the  Lord  Treasurer's  style: — "But  in 
the  end,  and  upon  comparison  made 
betwixt  the  perils  on  the  one  part  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  other,  it  was  con- 
cluded to  advise  her  Majesty  rather  to 
seek  the  avoiding  and  directing  of  the 
great  perils,  than,  in  respect  of  any 
difficulties^  to  suffer  the  King  of  Spain 
to  grow  to  the  full  height  of  his  de- 


signs and  conquests,  whereby  the  perils 
were  to  follow  bo  evident  as  if  pre- 
sently he  were  not  by  succouring  of 
the  Hollanders  and  their  party  im- 
peached, the  Queen's  Miyesty  should 
not  hereafter  be  any  wise  able  to 
withstand  the  same.  And  therefore 
it  was  thought  good  that  her  Majesty 
should  send  presently  some  wise  per- 
son into  Holland,"  Ac.  (Holland  Corre- 
spondence, &  P.  Offioew  Odt  10,  1684| 
M.a) 
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agreement  with  the  King  of  France,  and,  if  such  should 
prove  to  be  the  case,  to  enquire  whether  that  sovereign  had 
pledged  himself  to  declare  war  upon  Philip.  In  this  event, 
the  wise  person  was  to  express  her  Majesty's  satisfaction  that 
the  Provinces  were  thus  to  be  "  relieved  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  King  of  Spain." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  appear  that  no  such  con- 
clusive arrangements  had  been  made,  and  that  the  Provinces 
were  likely  to  fall  again  victims  to  the  "  Spanish  tyranny," 
her  Majesty  would  then  "  strain  herself  as  far  as,  with  pre- 
servation of  her  own  estate,  she  might,  to  succour  them  at  this 
time."^ 

The  agent  was  then  to  ascertain  ^^what  conditions  the 
Provinces  would  require"  upon  the  matter  of  succour,  and, 
if  the  terms  seemed  reasonable,  he  would  assure  them  that 
"  they  should  not  be  left  to  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards." 

And  further,  the  wise  person,  ^^  being  pressed  to  answer, 
might  by  conference  of  speeches  and  persuasions  provoke 
them  to  oSsT  to  the  Queen  the  ports  of  Flushing  and  Middel- 
burg  and  the  Brill,  wherein  she  meant  not  to  claim  any 
property,  but  to  hold  them  as  gages  for  her  expenses,  and  for 
performances  of  their  covenants." 

He  was  also  to  make  minute  inquiries  as  to  the  pecuniary 
resources  of  the  Provinces,  the  monthly  sums  which  they 
would  be  able  to  contribute,  the  number  of  troops  and  of 
ships  of  war  that  they  would  pledge  themselves  to  maintain. 
These  investigations  were  very  important,  because  the  Queen, 
although  very  well  disposed  to  succour  them,  "so  neverthe- 
less she  was  to  consider  how  her  power  might  be  extended, 
without  ruin  or  manifest  peril  to  her  own  estate." 

It  was  also  resolved,  in  the  same  conference,  that  a  pre- 
liminary step  of  great  urgency  was  to  "  procure  a  good  peace 
with  the  King  of  Scots."  Whatever  the  expense  of  bringing 
about  such  a  pacification  might  be,  it  was  certain  that  a 
'^  great  deal  more  would  be  expended  in  defending  the  realm 

>  HoUand  Co^pond^ce,    S,  P.  Office,  Oct,  ^0,  1584^  MS, 
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against  Scotland/'  while  England  was  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  Spain.  Otherwise,  it  was  argued  that  her  Majesty 
would  be  "  so  impeached  by  Scotland  in  favour  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  that  her  action  against  that  King  would  be  greatly 
weakened/' 

Other  measures  necessary  to  be  taken  in  view  of  the 
Spanish  war  were  also  discussed.  The  ex-elector  of  Cologne, 
^^a  man  of  great  account  in  Germany,''  was  to  be  assisted 
with  money  to  make  head  against  his  rival  supported  by  the 
troops  of  Philip. 

Duke  Casimir  of  the  Palatinate  was  to  be  solicited  to  make 
a  divergion  in  Gtelderland. 

The  King  of  France  was  to  be  reminded  of  his  treat) 
with  England  for  mutual  assistance  in  case  of  the  invasion 
by  a  foreign  power  of  either  realm,  and  to  be  informed  "  not 
only  of  the  intentions  of  the  Spaniards  to  invade  England, 
upon  their  conquest  of  the  Netherlands,  but  of  their  ac^a^ 
invasion  of  Ireland." 

It  was  "  to  be  devised  how  the  King  of  Navarre  and  Don 
Antonio  of  Portugal,  for  their  respective  titles,  might  be 
induced  to  offend  and  occupy  the  Eling  of  Spain,  whereby  to 
diminish  his  forces  bent  upon  the  Low  Countries." 

It  was  also  decided  that  Parliament  should  be  immediately 
summoned,  in  which,  besides  the  request  of  a  subsidy,  many 
other  necessary  provisions  should  be  made  for  her  Majesty's 
safety. 

"  The  conclusions  of  the  whole,"  said  Lord  Burghley,  with 
much  earnestness,  '^  was  this.  Although  her  Majesty  should 
hereby  enter  into  a  war  presently,  yet  were  she  better  to  do 
it  now,  while  she  may  make  the  same  out  of  her  realm, 
having  the  help  of  the  people  of  Holland,  and  before  the 
King  of  Spain  shall  have  consummated  his  conquests  in 
those  countries,  whereby  he  shall  be  so  provoked  with  pride, 
solicited  by  the  Pope,  and  tempted  by  the  Queen's  own 
subjects,  and  shall  be  so  strong  by  sea,  and  so  free  from  all 
other  actions  and  quarrels, — ^yea,  shall  be  so  formidable  to  all 
the  rest  of  Christendom,  as  that  her  Majesty  shall  no  wise  be 
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able,  with  her  own  power,  nor  with  aid  of  any  other,  neither 
by  sea  nor  land,  to  withstand  his  attempts,  but  shall  be 
forced  to  give  place  to  his  insatiable  malice,  which  is  most 
terrible  to  be  thought  of,  but  miserable  to  suffer/'* 

Thus  did  the  Lord  Treasurer  wisely,  eloquently,  and  well, 
describe  the  danger  by  which  England  was  environed. 
Through  the  shield  of  Holland  the  spear  was  aimed  full  at 
the  heart  of  England.  But  was  it  a  moment  to  linger? 
Was  that  buckler  to  be  suffered  to  fall  to  the  ground,  or  to 
be  raised  only  upon  the  arm  of  a  doubtful  and  treacherous 
friend  ?  Was  it  an  hour  when  the  protection  of  Protestantism 
and  of  European  liberty  against  Spain  was  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  hand  of  a  feeble  and  priest-ridden  Valois  ?  Was  it 
wise  to  indulge  any  longer  in  doubtings  and  dreamings,  and 
in  yet  a  little  more  folding  of  the  arms  to  sleep,  while  that 
insatiable  malice,  so  terrible  to  be  thought  of,  so  miserable  to 
feel,  was  growing  hourly  more  formidable,  and  approaching 
nearer  and  nearer  ? 

Early  in  December,  William  Davison,  gentleman-in-ordi- 
nary of  her  Majesty's  household,  arrived  at  the  Hague ;  a 
man  painstaking,  earnest,  and  zealous,  but  who  was  fated,  on 
more  than  one  great  occasion,  to  be  made  a  scape-goat  for 
the  delinquencies  of  greater  personages  than  himself 

He  had  audience  of  the  States  General  on  the  8th  Decem- 
ber. He  then  informed  that  body  that  the  Queen  had  heard, 
with  sorrowful  heart,  of  the  great  misfortunes  which  the 
United  Provinces  had  sustained  since  the  death  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange ;  the  many  cities  which  they  had  lost,  and  the 
disastrous  aspect  of  the  common  cause.  Moved  by  the  affec- 
tion which  she  had  always  borne  the  country,  and  anxious  for 
its  preservation,  she  had  ordered  her  ambassador  Stafford  to 
request  the  King  of  France  to  undertake,  jointly  with  her- 
self, the  defence  of  the  provinces  against  the  King  of  Spain. 
Not  till  very  lately,  however,  had  that  envoy  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  audience,  and  he  had  then  received  "  a  very  cold 
answer."     It  being  obvious  to  her  Majesty,  therefore,  that 

»  MS.  Report  of  Burghley,  before  cited. 
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the  French  goverament  intended  to  protract  these  matters 
indefinitely^  Davison  informed  the  States  that  she  had  com- 
missioned him  to  offer  them  ^^all  possible  assistance,  to 
enquire  into  the  state  of  the  coimtry,  and  to  investigate  the 
proper  means  of  making  that  assistance  most  useful'"  He 
accordingly  requested  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
confer  with  him  upon  the  subject ;  and  declared  that  the 
Queen  did  not  desire  to  make  herself  mistress  of  the  Pro- 
vinces, but  only  to  be  informed  how  she  best  could  aid  their 
cause.^ 

A  committee  was  accordingly  appointed,  and  a  long  series 
of  somewhat  concealed  n^otiations  was  commenced.  As  the 
deputies  were  upon  the  eve  of  their  departure  for  France,  to 
offer  the  sovereignty  of  the  Provinces  to  Henry,  these  pro- 
ceedings were  necessarily  confused,  dilatory,  and  at  times 
contradictory. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  deputies  in  France,  the  cunctative 
policy  inspired  by  the  Lord  Treasurer  was  continued  by  Eng- 
land. The  delusion  of  a  joint  protectorate  was  still  clung  to 
by  the  Queen,  although  the  conduct  of  France  was  becoming 
very  ambiguous,  and  suspicion  growing  darker  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate and  secret  purport  of  the  negotiations  in  progress.^ 

The  anxiety  and  jealousy  of  Elizabeth  were  becoming 
keener  than  ever.  If  the  offers  to  the  King  were  unlimited, 
he  would  accept  them,  and  would  thus  become  as  dangerous 
as  Philip.  K  they  were  unsatisfactory,  he  would  turn  his 
back  upon  the  Provinces,  and  leave  them  a  prey  to  Philip.* 
Still  she  would  not  yet  renounce  the  hope  of  bringing 
the  French  King  over  to  an  ingenuous  course  of  action.  It 
was  thought,  too,  that  something  might  be  done  with  the 
great  malcontent  nobles  of  Flanders,  whose  defection  from  the 
national  cause  had  been  so  disastrous,  but  who  had  been  much 
influenced  in  their  course,  it  waa  thought,  by  thdr  jealousy  of 
William  the  SUwt. 

'  Redster   van   de  Reeolotlon   der  I      '  Queen  to  W.  DaTisoiv  14  Jao.  l6B6k 
Staten  General,  8  Deo.  1584.    (Hague      (S.  P.  Offioe  MS.) 
Aichives  MS.)  1      '  Ibid. 
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Kow  that  the  Prince  was  dead,  it  was  thought  probable 
that  the  Arschots,  and  Havres,  Chimays,  and  Lalaings^  might 
arouse  themselves  to  more  patriotic  views  than  they  had 
manifested  when  they  espoused  the  cause  of  Spain. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  excite  their  jealousy  of  French 
influence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  inspire  throughout  the 
popular  mind  the  fear  of  another  tyranny  almost  as  absolute 
as  that  of  Spain.  "  And  if  it  be  objected/'  said  Bufghley, 
"  that  except  they  shall  admit  the  French  King  to  the  absolute 
dominion,  he  will  not  aid  them,  and  they,  for  lack  of  succour, 
be  forced  to  yield  to  the  Spaniard,  it  may  be  answered  that 
rather  than  they  should  be  wholly  subjected  to  the  French, 
or  overcome  by  the  Spaniard,  her  Majesty  would  yield  unto 
them  as  much  as,  with  preservation  of  her  estate,  and  defence 
of  her  own  country,  might  be  demanded."* 

The  real  object  kept  in  view  by  the  Queen's  government 
was,  in  short,  to  obtain  for  the  Provinces  and  for  the  general 
cause  of  liberty  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  assistance 
from  Henry,  and  to  allow  him  to  acquire  in  return  the  least 
possible  amount  of  power.  The  end  proposed  was  a  reason- 
able one,  but  the  means  employed  savoured  too  much  of 
intrigue. 

"  It  may  be  easily  made  probable  to  the  States,"  said  the 
Lord  Treasurer,  "  that  the  government  of  the  French  is  likely 
to  prove  as  cumbersome  and  perilous  as  that  of  the  Spaniards; 
and  likewise  it  may  probably  be  doubted  how  the  French 
will  keep  touch  and  covenants  with  them,  when  any  oppor- 
tunity shall  be  oflfered  to  break  them ;  so  that  her  Majesty 
thinketh  no  good  can  be  looked  for  to  those  countries  by 
yielding  this  large  authority  to  the  French.  If  they  shall 
continue  their  title  by  this  grant  to  be  absolute  lords,  there 
is  no  end,  for  a  long  time,  to  be  expected  of  this  war ;  and, 
contrariwise,  if  they  break  off,  there  is  an  end  of  any  good 
composition  with  the  King  of  Spain."* 

Shivering  and  shrinking,  but  still  wading  in  deeper  and 
deeper,  inch  by  inch,  the  cautious  minister  was  fast  finding 

>MS.«&ttfi9>.  'Ibid. 
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himself  too  far  advanced  to  retreat.  He  was  rarely  decided, 
however,  and  never  lucid ;  and  least  of  all  in  emergencies, 
when  decision  and  lucidity  would  have  been  more  valuable 
than  any  other  qualities. 

Deeply  doubting,  painfully  balancing,  he  at  times  drove 
the  unfortunate  Davison  almost  distraught.  Puzzled  himself 
and  still  more  puzzling  to  others,  he  rarely  permitted  the 
Nethei;ilander8,.or  even  his  own  agents,  to  perceive  his  drift. 
It  was  fidr  enough,  perhaps,  to  circumvent  the  French 
government  by  its  own  arts,  but  the  Netherlanders  meanwhile 
were  in  danger  of  sinking  into  despair. 

"  Thus,"  wrote  the  Lord  Treasurer  to  the  envoy,  "  I  have 
discoursed  to  you  of  these  uncertainties  and  difficulties, 
things  not  unknown  to  yourself,  but  now  being  imparted  to 
you  by  her  Majesty's  commandment,  you  are,  by  your  wis- 
dom, to  consider  with  whom  to  deal  for  the  stay  of  this 
French  course,  and  yet,  so  to  use  it  (as  near  as  you  may)  that 
they  of  the  French  faction  there  be  not  able  to  charge  you 
therewith,  by  advertising  into  France.  For  it  hath  already 
appeared,  by  some  speeches  past  between  our  ambassador 
there  and  Des  Pruneaux,  that  you  are  had  in  some  jealousy 
as  a  hinderer  of  this  French  course,  and  at  work  for  her 
Majesty  to  have  some  entrance  and  partage  in  that  country. 
Nevertheless  our  ambassador,  by  his  answer,  hath  satisfied 
them  to  think  the  contrary.''  * 

They  must  have  been  easily  satisfied,  if  they  knew  as  much 
of  the  dealings  of  her  Majesty's  government  as  the  reader 
already  knows.  To  inspire  doubt  of  the  French,  to  insinuate 
the  probability  of  their  not  "  keeping  touch  and  covenant," 
to  represent  their  rule  as  "cumbersome  and  perilous,"  was 
wholesome  conduct  enough  towards  the  Netherlanders — and 
still  more  so,  had  it  been  accompanied  with  frank  offers 
of  assistance — but  it  was  certainly  somewhat  to  "  hinder  the 
courses  of  the  French." 

But  in  truth  all  parties  were  engaged  for  a  season  in  a 
round  game   of  deception,   in  which  nobody  was  deceived. 


>  MS.  last  cited. 
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Walsingham  was  impatient^  almost  indignant  at  this  puerility 
"  Your  doings,  no  doubt  of  it/'  he  wrote  to  Davison,  "  are 
observed  by  the  French  faction,  and  therefore  you  cannot  pro- 
ceed so  closely  hut  it  ivUl  be  espied.  Howsoever  it  be,  seeing 
direction  groweth  from  hence,  toe  cannot  but  blame  ourselves y 
if  the  effects  thereof  do  not  fall  out  to  our  liking/'  ^ 

That  sagacious  statesman  was  too  well  informed,  and  too 
much  accustomed  to  penetrate  the  designs  of  his  antagonists, 
to  expect  anything  from  the  present  intrigues. 

To  loiter  thus,  when  mortal  blows  should  be  struck,  was  to 
give  the  Spanish  government  exactly  that  of  which  it  was 
always  most  gluttonous — time ;  and  the  Netherlanders  had 
none  of  it  to  spare.  "  With  time  and  myself,  there  are  two 
of  us,"  was  Philip  II.'s  favourite  observation  ;  and  the  Prince 
of  Parma  was  at  this  moment  sorely  perplexed  by  the  parsi- 
mony and  the  hesitations  of  his  own  government,  by  which 
his  large,  swift  and  most  creative  genius  was  so  often  ham- 
pered. 

Thus  the  Spanish  soldiers,  deep  in  the  trenches,  went  with 
bare  legs  and  empty  stomachs  in  January ;  and  the  Dutch- 
men, among  their  broken  dykes,  were  up  to  their  ears  in 
mud  and  water ;  and  German  mercenaries,  in  the  obedient 
Provinces,  were  burning  the  peasants'  houses  in  order  to  sell 
the  iron  to  buy  food  withal ; '  while  grave- visaged  statesmen, 
in  comfortable  cabinets,  wagged  their  long  white  beards  at 
each  other  from  a  distance,  and  exchanged  grimaces  and 
protocols  which  nobody  heeded. 

Walsingham  was  weary  of  this  solemn  trifling.  "I  con- 
clude," said  he  to  Davison,  "that  her  Majesty — with  reverence 
be  it  spoken — ^is  ill  advised,  to  direct  you  in  a  course  that  is 
Kke  to  work  so  great  peril.  I  know  you  will  do  your  best 
endeavour  to  keep  all  things  upright,  and  yet  it  is  hard — the 
disease  being  now  come  to  this  state,  or,  as  the  physicians 
term  it,  crisis — ^to  carry  yourself  in  such  sort,  but  that  it  will, 
I  fear,  breed  a  dangerous  alteration  in  the  cause."' 


1  Walflmgham  to  Bayison,  14  Jan. 
1585.  (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
*  Richards  to  Walsingham,  Sept.  9, 


1684.  (S.  P.  Office  Ma) 

*  Walsingham  to  Davison.   (MS.  bar 
fore  cited.) 
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He  denouDoed  with  impatience,  almoBt  with  indignation, 
the  insincerity  and  injustice  of  these  intolerable  hesita- 
tions. "  Sorry  am  I,"  said  he,  "  to  see  the  com^  that  is 
taken  in  this  weighty  cause, /or  toe  will  neither  help  those  poor 
countries  ourselves,  nor  yet  suffer  others  to  do  it.  I  am  not 
ignorant  that  in  time  to  come  the  annexing  of  these  countries 
to  the  crown  of  Prance  may  prove  prejudicial  to  England, 
but  if  France  refuse  to  deal  with  them,  and  the  rather  for  that 
we  shaU  minister  some  cause  of  impediment  by  a  kind  of  dealing 
underhand,  then  shall  they  be  forced  to  return  into  the  hands 
of  Spain,  which  is  like  to  breed  such  a  present  peril  towards 
her  Majesty's  self,  as  never  a  vnse  mxm  that  seeth  it,  andloveth 
her,  but  lamenteth  it  from  the  bottom  of  his  heaH*'^ 

Walsingham  had  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  England, 
not  France,  that  should  take  up  the  cause  of  the  Provinces, 
and  defend  them  at  every  hazard.  He  had  been  overruled, 
and  the  Queen's  government  had  decided  to  watch  the  course 
of  the  French  negotiation,  doing  what  it  could,  underhand,  to 
prevent  that  negotiation  from  being  successful.  The  Secre- 
tary did  not  approve  of  this  disingenuous  course.  At  the 
same  time  he  had  no  faith  in  the  good  intentions  of  the 
French  court. 

*^  I  could  wish,"  said  he,  "  that  the  French  King  were 
carried  with  that  honourable  mind  into  the  defence  of  these 
countries  that  her  Majesty  is,  but  Prance  has  not  been  used 
to  do  things  for  God's  sake  ;  neither  do  they  mean  to  use  our 
advice  or  assistance  in  making  of  the  bargain.  For  they  stiD 
hold  a  jealous  conceit  that  when  Spain  and  they  are  together 
by  the  ears,  we  will  seek  underhand  to  work  our  own  peace/" 
Walsingham,  therefore,  earnestly  deprecated  the  attitude 
provisionally  maintained  by  England. 

Meantime,  early  in  January,  the  deputation  from  the  Pro- 

8  Jan.    vinoes  had  arrived  in  France.    The  progress  of  their 

^^®^'    negotiation  will  soon  be  related,  but,  before  its  result 

was  known,  a  general  dissatisfaction  had  already  manifested 

itself  in  the  Netherlands.     The  factitious  enthusiasm  which 

'  WalBiDgfaam  to  Davison,  MS.  before  cited.  *  Ibid* 
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had  been  created  in  fi^voar  of  France,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
judice against  England,  began  to  die  out.  It  became  probable 
in  the  opinion  of  those  most  accustomed  to  read  the  signs  of 
the  times,  that  the  French  court  was  acting  in  conDivance  with 
Philip,  and  that  the  negotiation  was  only  intended  to  amuse 
the  Netherlanders,  to  circumvent  the  English,  and  to  gain 
time  both  for  France  and  Spain.  It  was  not  believed  that 
the  character  of  Hemy  or  the  policy  of  his  mother  was  likely 
to  be  the  source  of  any  substantial  aid  to  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty  or  Protestant  principles. 

"  They  look  for  no  better  fruit  from  the  commission  to 
France,"  wrote  Davison,  who  surveyed  the  general  state  of 
affidrs  with  much  keenness  and  breadth  of  vision,  ^^  than  a 
dallying  entertainment  of  the  time, — neither  leaving  them 
utterly  hopeless,  nor  at  full  liberty  to  seek  for  relief  elsewhere, 
especially  in  England, — or  else  some  pleasing  motion  of 
peace,  wherein  the  French  King  will  oflFer  his  mediation  with 
Spain.  Meantime  the  people,  wearied  with  the  troubles, 
charges,  and  hazard  of  the  war,  shall  be  rocked  asleep,  the 
provision  for  their  defence  neglected,  some  Provinces  nearest 
the  danger  seduced,  the  rest  by  their  defection  astonished, 
and  the  enemy  by  their  decay  and  confusions,  strengthened. 
This  is  the  scope  whereto  the  doings  of  the  French  King, 
not  without  intelligence  with  the  Spanish  sovereign,  doth 
aim,  whatever  is  pretended."  ^ 

There  was  a  wide  conviction  that  the  French  King  was 
dealing  falsely  with  the  Provinces.  It  seemed  certain  that 
he  must  be  inspired  by  intense  jealousy  of  England,  and 
that  he  was  unlikely,  for  the  sake  of  those  whose  "  religion, 
popular  liberty,  and  rebellion  against  their  sovereign,"  he 
could  not  but  disapprove,  to  allow  Queen  Elizabeth  to  steal  a 
inarch  upon  bim,  and  ^^make  her  own  market  with  Spain  to 
his  cost  and  disadvantage."' 

In  short,  it  was  suspected — whether  justly  or  not  will  be 
presently  shown — ^that  Henry  III.  "  was  seeking  to  blear  the 
eyes  of  the  world,   as  his  brother  Charles   did  before   the 

*  Daviaon  to  Walsliigham,  12  Feb.  1585.  (S.  P.  Office  MS.)  '  Ibid. 
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Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew/'^  As  the  letters  received  from 
the  Dutch  envoys  in  France  became  less  and  less  encouraging^ 
and  as  the  Queen  was  informed  by  her  ambassador  in  Paris 
of  the  teigiversations  in  Paris^  she  became  the  more  anxious 
lest  the  States  should  be  driven  to  despair.  She  therefore 
wrote  to  Davison,  instructing  him  ^^to  nourish  in  them 
underhand  some  hope — as  a  thing  proceeding  from  himself— 
that  though  Prance  should  reject  them,  yet  she  would  not 
abandon  them.*' ' 

He  was  directed  to  find  out,  by  circuitous  means,  what 
towns  they  would  ofifer  to  her  as  security  for  any  advances 
she  might  be  induced  to  make,  and  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  monthly  contributions  towards  the  support  of  the  war  that 
they  were  still  capable  of  furnishing.  She  was  beginning  to 
look  with  dismay  at  the  expatriation  of  wealthy  merchants 
and  manufacturers  going  so  rapidly  forward,  now  that  Ghent 
had  fallen  and  Brussels  and  Antwerp  were  in  such  imminent 
peril.  She  feared  that,  while  so  much  valuable  time  had 
been  thrown  away,  the  ^Provinces  had  become  too  much  im- 
poverished to  do  their  own  part  in  their  own  defence;  and 
she  was  seriously  alarmed  at  rumours  which  had  become 
prevalent  of  a  popular  disposition  towards  treating  for  a  peace 
at  any  price  with  Spain.  It  soon  became  evident  that  these 
rumours  were  utterly  without  foundation,  but  the  other 
reasons  for  Elizabeth's  anxiety  were  sufficiently  valid. 

On  the  whole,  the  feeling  in  favour  of  England  was  rapidly 
gaining  ground.  In  Holland  especially  there  was  general 
indignation  against  the  French  party.  The  letters  of  the 
deputies  occasioned  ^^  murmur  and  mislike ''  of  most  persons, 
who  noted  them  to  contain  more  ample  report  of  ceremonies 
and  compliments  than  solid  argument  of  comfort.''* 

Sir  Edward  StaflFord,  who  looked  with  great  penetration 
into  the  heart  of  the  mysterious  proceedings  at  Paris,  assured 
his  government  that  no  better  result  was  to  be  looked  for, 
"after  long  dalliance  and  entertainment,  than  either  a  flat 


'  Davison  to  Walsingham,  ubi.  sup. 
«  Queen  to  Davison,  18  Feb.  1586. 
(&  P.  Office  MS.) 


'  Davison  to  Lord  Buigfaley^  and  Sir 
F.  Walsingfaam,  28  Feb.  1586.  (&  P 
Office  MS.) 
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refusal  or  such  a  masked  embracing  of  their  cause^  as  would 
rather  tend  to  the  increasing  of  their  miseries  and  confusion 
than  relief  for  their  declining  estate/'  While  "reposing  upon 
a  broken  reed,"  they  were,  he  thought,  "  neglecting  other 
means  more  expedient  for  their  necessities.^* 

This  was  already  the  univeitol  opinion  in  Holland.  Men 
now  remembered,  with  bitterness,  the  treachery  of  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  which  they  had  been  striving  so  hard  to  forget,  but 
which  less  than  two  years  ago  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  the  Provinces.  A  committee  of  the  States 
bad  an  interview  with  the  Queen's  envoy  at  the  Hague; 
implored  her  Majesty  through  him  not  to  abandon  their  cause; 
expressed  unlimited  regret  for  the  course  which  had  been 
pursued,  and  avowed  a  determination  "  to  pluck  their  heads 
out  of  the  collar,"  so  soon  as  the  opportunity  should  oflfer.' 

They  stated,  moreover,  that  they  had  been  directed  by  the 
assembly  to  lay  before  him  the  instructions  for  the  envoys  to 
France,  and  the  articles  proposed  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
King.  The  envoy  knew  his  business  better  than  not  to  have 
secretly  provided  himself  with  copies  of  these  documents, 
which  he  had  already  laid  before  his  own  government. 

He  affected,  however,  to  feel  hurt  that  he  had  been  thus 
kept  in  ignorance  of  papers  which  he  really  knew  by  heart. 
"After  some  pretended  quarrel,"  said  he,  "for  their  not 
acquainting  me  therewith  sooner,  I  did  accept  them,  as  if  I 
had  before  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  them."* 

This  then  was  the  aspect  of  afGurs  in  the  provinces  during 
the  absence  of  the  deputies  in  France.  It  is  now  necessary 
to  shift  the  scene  to  that  country. 

^  DgTJson  to  Bur|^7  and  Walwnghiiin  vibi  sup.  •  Ibid.  'Ddd. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

• 

Beoeption  of  the  Datdi  Envoys  at  the  Lourre— IgnominloiM  Result  of  the 
EmbasBy — Secret  InflueDoes  at  work  —  BaiigaiDing  between  the  French 
and  Spanish  Courts  ^  Claims  of  Catharine  de'  Medid  upon  Portugal  — 
Letters  of  Henry  and  Catharine  —  Secret  Proposal  by  France  to  invade 
England  ~  States*  Mission  to  Henry  of  Navarre  — Subsidies  of  PhiUp  to 
Guise— Treaty  of  Joinville  —  Philip's  Share  hi  the  League  denied  hj 
Parma — Philip  m  reality  its  Chief — Manifesto  of  the  League  —  Attitude 
of  Heniy  m.  and  of  Navarre — The  League  demands  a  Boyal  Decree — 
Designs  of  France  and  Spain  agahist  England — Secret  Interview  of  Ken- 
doza  and  Tnileroy  —  ComfOamtB  of  English  Peraeoutkm— Edict  of  Nemours 
—Excommunication  of  Navarre  and  his  Beply. 

The  King,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  leluctanoe,  had,  in 
Sir  Edward  Stafford's  language,  "  nibbled  at  the  bait/'  He 
had,  however,  not  been  secured  at  the  first  attempt,  and  now 
a  second  effort  was  to  be  made,  imder  what  were  supposed  to 
be  most  favourable  circumstances.  In  accordance  with  his 
own  instructions,  his  envoy,  Des  Pruneaux,  had  been  busily 
employed  in  the  States,  arranging  the  terms  of  a  treaty  which 
should  be  entirely  satisfactory.  It  had  been  laid  down  as  an 
indispensable  condition  that  Holland  and  Zeeland  should  unite 
in  the  offer  of  sovereignty,  and,  after  the  expenditure  of  much 
eloquence,  diplomacy,  and  money,  Holland  and  Zeeland  had 
given  their  consent.  The  court  had  been  for  some  time 
anxious  and  impatient  for  the  arrival  of  the  deputies.  Early 
in  December,  Des  Pruneaux  wrote  from  Paris  to  Count  Mau- 
rice, urging  with  some  asperity,  the  necessity  of  immediate 
action. 

"  When  I  left  you,"  he  said,  "  I  thought  that  performance 
would  follow  promises.  I  have  been  a  little  ashamed,  as  the 
time  passed  by,  to  hear  nothing  of  the  deputies,  nor  of  any 
excuse  on  the  subject.  It  would  seem  as  though  God  had 
bandaged  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  so  much  cause  to  know 
their  own  adversity."  * 

*  Groen  v.  Prinsterer,  « Aixjhives,'  Ac,  i  t. 
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To  the  States  his  language  was  still  more  insolent.  ^^  Ex- 
cose  me,  Oentlemen/^  he  said,  ^^  if  I  tell  you  that  I  blush  at 
hearing  nothing  from  you.  I  shall  have  the  shame  and  you 
the  damage.  I  r^ret  much  the  capture  of  De  Teligny,  and 
other  losses  which  are  occasioned  by  your  delays  and  want  of 
resolution." 

Thus  did  the  French  court,  which  a  few  months  before  had 
imprisoned,  and  then  almost  ignominiously  dismissed  the 
envoys  who  came  to  offer  the  sovereignty  of  the  Provinces, 
now  rebuke  the  governments  which  had  ever  since  been 
strenuously  engi^ed  in  removing  all  obstacles  to  the  entire 
fulfillment  of  tiie  King's  demands.  The  States  were  just  des- 
patching a  solemn  embassy  to  renew  that  offer,  with  hardly 
any  limitation  as  to  terms.' 

The  envoys  arrived  on  January  3rd,  1585,  at  Boulogne, 
after  a  stormy  voyage  from  Brielle.  Yet  it  seems  incredible 
to  relate,  that,  after  all  the  ignominy  heaped  upon  the  last, 
there  was  nothing  but  solenm  trifling  in  reserve  for  the  pre- 
sent l^ation ;  although  the  object  of  both  embassies  was  to 
offer  a  crown.  The  deputies  were,  however,  not  kept  in  pri- 
son^ upon  this  occasion,  nor  treated  like  thieves  or  spies. 
They  were  admirably  lodged,  with  plenty  of  cooks  and  lacqueys 
to  minister  to  them ;  they  fared  sumptuously  every  day,  at 
Henry's  expense,  and,  after  they  had  been  six  weeks  in  the 
kingdom,  they  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  their  first 
audience. 

On  the  13th  February  the  King  sent  five  "very  splendid, 
richly-gilded,  court-coach-waggons  "  to  bring  the  envoys  to  the 
palace.     At  one  o'clock  they  arrived  at  the  Louvre,  and  were 


>  The  deputies  were  appointed  from 
each  of  the  United  ProrinoeB :  Merode, 
Hinkaert,  Stralen,  and  Cornelius 
Aemens  represented  Brabant;  Chan- 
cellor Leoninns,  John  van  Ghent,  and 
Gerard  Yoet  were  {^pointed  from 
Qelderiaod;  Noel  de  Caron  was  de- 
puty for  Ilandera,  Areod  van  Dorp 
for  Holland,  John  Valcke  for  Zee- 
laod,  BeDgere  and  Amdis  van  Amstel 
for  TJtrecht,  Teitsma  and  Aisma  for 
Friealaii^  La  MooiUerie  and  La  Pr^ 


for  Mechlin.  The  Prince  of  Espinoy, 
brother  of  the  Marquis  of  Riohebourg, 
but  a  patriotic  Netherlander  himself 
was  also  commissioned  to  be  of  the 
legation,  and  he  served  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. (Wagenaar,  viii.  55,  56;  'Dos 
Pruneaux  aux  Etats  generaux,*  3rd 
Dec.  1584,  Hague  Archives,  MS.; 
*  Brief  van  de  Gedeputeerden  in  Frank- 
ryck  aan  de  Staten  €^n.*  19th  Jan. 
1585,  Hague  Archives,  MS.) 
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ushered  through  four  maguificent  antechambers  into  the  royal 
cabinet.  The  apartments  through  which  they  passed  swarmed 
with  the  foremost  nobles,  court-functionaries,  and  ladies  of 
France,  in  blazing  gala  costume,  who  all  greeted  the  envoys 
with  demonstrations  of  extreme  respect.  The  halls  and  cor- 
ridors were  lined  with  archers,  halbardiers,  Swiss  guards,  and 
grooms  "  besmeared  with  gold,"  and  it  was  thought  that  all 
this  rustle  of  fine  feathers  would  be  somewhat  startling  to  the 
barbarous  republicans,  fresh  from  the  fens  of  Holland. 

Henry  received  them  in  his  cabinet,  where  he  was  accom- 
panied only  by  the  Duke  of  Joyeuse — his  foremost  and  bravest 
"  minion  " — ^by  the  Count  of  Bouscaige,  M.  de  Valette,  and 
the  Count  of  Chateau  Vieux.^ 

The  most  Christian  King  was  neatly  dressed,  in  white  satin 
doublet  and  hose,  and  well-starched  ruflf,  with  a  short  cloak  on 
his  shoulders,  a  little  velvet  cap  on  the  side  of  his  head,  his 
long  locks  duly  perfumed  and  curled,  his  sword  at  his  side, 
and  a  little  basket,  full  of  puppies,  suspended  from  his  neck 
by  a  broad  ribbon.  He  held  himself  stiff  and  motionless, 
although  his  face  smiled  a  good-humoured  welcome  to  the 
ambassadors  ;  and  he  moved  neither  foot,  hand,  nor  head,  as 
they  advanced. 

Chancellor  Leoninus,  the  most  experienced,  eloquent,  and 
tedious  of  men,  now  made  an  interminable  oration,  fertile  in 
rhetoric  and  barren  in  facts  ;  and  the  King  made  a  short  and 
benignant  reply,  according  to  the  hallowed  formula  in  such 
cases  provided.  And  then  there  was  a  presentation  to  the 
Queen,  and  to  the  Queen-Mother,  when  Leoninus  was  more 
prolix  than  before,  and  Catharine  even  more  affectionate  than 
her  son  ;  and  there  were  consultations  with  Chivemy  and  Vit 
leroy,  and  Brulart  and  Pruneaux,  and  great  banquets  at  the 
royal  expense,  and  bales  of  protocols,  and  drafts  of  articles, 
and  conditions  and  programmes  and  apostilles  by  the  hundred 
weight,  and  at  last  articles  of  annexation  were  presented  by 
the  envoys,  and  Pruneaux  looked  at  and  pronounced  them 
"  too  raw  and  imperative,"  and  the  envoys  took  them  home 

>  MS.  Letter  of  the  Envoys,  beibre  dted. 
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again,  and  dressed  them  and  cooked  them  till  there  was  no 
substance  left  in  them;  for  whereas  the  envoys  originally 
offered  the  crown  of  their  cotmtry  to  France,  on  condition  ^ 
that  no  religion  but  the  reformed  religion  should  be  tolerated 
there,  no  appointments  made  but  by  the  States,  and  no  security 
offered  for  advances  to  be  made  by  the  Christian  King,  save 
the  hearts  and  oaths  of  his  new  subjects — so  they  now  ended 
by  proposing  the  sovereignty  unconditionally,  almost  abjectly ; 
and,  after  the  expiration  of  nearly  three  months,  even  these 
t^ms  were  absolutely  refused,  and  the  deputies  were  graciously 
permitted 'to  go  home  as  they  came.  The  annexation  and 
sovereignty  were  definitely  declined.  Henry  r^etted  and 
sighed,  Catharine  de'  Medici  wept — ^for  tears  were  ever  at  her 
command — Chancellor  Chivemy  and  Secretary  Brulart  wept 
likewise,  and  Pruneaux  was  overcome  with  emotion  at  the 
parting  interview  of  the  ambassadors  with  the  court,  in  which 
they  were  allowed  a  last  opportunity  for  expressing  what  was 
called  their  gratitude. 

And  then,  on  the  16th  March,  M.  d'Oignon  came  to  them, 
and  presented,  on  the  part  of  the  King,  to  each  of  the  envoys 
a  gold  chain  weighing  twenty-one  ounces  and  two  grains.^ 

Des  Pruneaux,  too — Des  Pruneaux  who  had  spent  the  pre- 
vious summer  in  the  Netherlands,  who  had  travelled  from 
province  to  province,  from  city  to  city,  at  the  King's  com- 
mand, offering  boundless  assistance,  if  they  would  unanimously 
offer  their  sovereignty  ;  who  had  vanquished  by  his  impor- 
tunity the  resistance  of  the  stern  Hollanders,  the  last  of  all 
the  Netherlanders  to  yield  to  the  royal  blandishments — Des 
Pruneaux,  who  had  "blushed" — Des  Pruneaux  who  had  wept — 
now  thought  proper  to  assume  an  airy  tone,  half  encourage- 
ment, half  condolence. 

"Man  proposes,  gentlemen,"  said  he,*  "but  God  disposes. 
We  are  frequently  called  on  to  observe  that  things  have  a 


>  MS.  Report  of  the  Envoys. 

*  "Keesieura,    les    hommes    propo- 

amif  et  Dieu  eet  le  midtre  qui  dispose. 

Nous  Toyons  tootes  choses  avoir  dif- 

ierentz  temps  et  tennes;    Prou  sont 

VOL.  I.— H 


refba^  d'une  femme  deux  fois  quy 
remportent  la  troisieme,"  iLC  ('Des 
Pruneaux  aox  Etats  generaux,'  14th 
Mar.  1586,  Brienne,  MS.) 
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great  variety  of  times  and  terms.  Many  a  man  is  refused  by 
a  woman  twice,  who  succeeds  the  third  time/'  and  so  on,  with 
which  wholesome  apothegms  Des  Pnmeaux  fieuied  away  then 
and  for  ever  from  the  page  of  Netherland  history. 

In  a  few  days  afterwards  the  envoys  took  shipping  at 
Dieppe,  and  arrived  early  in  April  at  the  Hague.' 

And  thus  terminated  the  nidation  of  the  States  with 
France. 

It  had  been  a  scene  of  elaborate  trifling  on  the  King's  part 
from  banning  to  end.  Tet  the  few  grains  of  wheat  which 
have  thus  been  extracted  from  the  mountains  of  diplomatic 
chaff  so  long  mouldering  in  national  storehouses,  contain, 
however  dry  and  tasteless,  still  something  for  human  nourish- 
ment. It  is  something  to  comprehend  the  ineffitble  meanness 
of  the  hands  which  then  could  hold  the  destiny  of  mighty 
empires.  Here  had  been  offered  a  magnificent  prize  to 
France ;  a  great  extent  of  frontier  in  the  quarter  where 
expansion  was  most  desirable,  a  protective  network  of  towns 
and  fortresses  on  the  side  most  vulnerable,  flourishing  cities 
on  the  sea-coast  where  the  marine  traffic  was  most  lucrative, 
the  sovereignty  of  a  large  population,  the  most  bustling, 
enterprising,  and  hardy  in  Europe — a  nation  destined  in  a 
few  short  years  to  become  the  first  naval  and  commercial 
power  in  the  world — aU  this  was  laid  at  the  feet  of  Henry 
Yalois  and  Catharine  de'  Medici,  and  rejected. 

The  envoys,  with  their  predecessors,  had  wasted  eight 
months  of  most  precious  time ;  they  had  heard  and  made 
orations,  they  had  read  and  written  protocols,  they  had  wit- 
nessed banquets,  masquerades,  and  revels  of  stupendous 
frivolity,  in  honour  of  the  English  Garter,  brought  solemnly 
to  the  Valois  by  Lord  Derby,  accompanied  by  one  hundred 
gentlemen  ^^marvellously,  sumptuously,  and  richly  accoutred,'* 
during  that  dreadful  winter  when  the  inhabitants  of  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  Mechlin — to  save  which  splendid  cities  and  to  annex 
them  to  France,  was  a  main  object  of  the  solemn  embassy 
from  the  Netherlands — were  eating  rats,  and  cats,  and  dogs, 

»  MS.  Report,  Wagenaar,  viil  66. 
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and  the  weeds  from  the  pavements,  and  the  grass  from  the 
churchyards  ;  and  were  finding  themselves  more  closely 
pressed  than  ever  hy  the  relentless  genius  of  Famese  ;  and  in 
exchange  for  all  these  losses  and  all  this  humiliation,  the 
ambassadors  now  returned  to  their  constituents,  bringing  an 
account  of  Chivemy^s  magnificent  banquets  and  long  orationi^ 
of  the  smiles  of  Henry  III.,  the  tears  of  Catharine  de'  Medici^ 
the  regrets  of  M.  des  Pruneaux,  besides  sixteen  gold  chains, 
each  weighing  twenty-one  ounces  and  two  grains.^ 

It  is  worth  while  to  go  for  a  moment  behind  the  scenes, 
We  have  seen  the  actors,  with  mask  and  cothurn  and  tinsel 
crown,  playing  their  well-conned  parts  upon  the  stage.  Let 
us  hear  them  threaten,  and  whimper,  and  chaffer  among 
themselves. 

So  soon  as  it  was  intimated  that  Henry  III.  was  about  to 
grant  the  Netherland  envoys  an  audience,  the  wrath  of 
ambassador  Mendoza  was  kindled.  That  magniloquent 
Spaniard  instantly  claimed  an  interview  with  the  King, 
before  whom,  according  to  the  statement  of  his  colleagues. 


'  Brieven  van  de  Gedeputeerden 
Jiji  Paris,  22nd  Feb.  1586;  Rapport 
van  de  HandeHng  gehouden  by  de 
(^eflBDten,  Ac. ;  Brief  van  de  G«zan- 
ton  ujt  Paris,  11  Maart,  1585.  (Hague 
Archives  KE)  Compare  De  Thou, 
iz.  275,  seq.;  Strada^  XL  292,  seq.; 
Metereo,  ziL  221,  seq. ;  Le  Petit,  XL 
ziv.  508,  seq, ;  Wageuaar,  yiil  58 ;  Bor, 
n.  xix.  528,  9eq, 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  all  the  oon- 
lances  between  the  deputies  and  the 
ministers  of  Heniy,  and  in  all  the 
e/Tpnetaooa  used  l^  the  King  and  his 
mother,  as  recorded  by  the  envoys  in 
their  despatches  and  reports,  no  allo- 
aioQ  was  ever  made  to  the  civil  war 
then  brewing  hi  France,  nor  to  the 
machinations  of  the  Qnisee,— ^  name 
of  which  fcmiiiy  was  never  meniioned. 
The  Goort  excused  itself;  as  well  as  it 
could,  for  its  elaborate  trifling  with 
the  Netherlands,  at  so  momentous  an 
epoch,  by  general  reflections  upon  the 
condition  of  France,  and  the  incon- 
venience to  the  government  at  that 
moment^  of  engaging  in  the  enterprize 


whioh  it  had  itself  solicited.  All  the 
contemporaneous  historians,  whether 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  French,  Fle- 
mish, or  Spanish,  give  a  very  brief| 
imperfect,  oonventional,  and  generally 
mistaken  view  of  these  negotiations. 

Le  Petit,  instead  of  the  meagre 
fkrewell  address  of  the  King  (which 
we  have  given  in  the  text  fVom  the 
report  of  the  envoys  to  their  consti- 
tuents) does  not  scruple  to  invent  a 
very  epigrammatic  little  speech  for 
Henry,  hi  which  that  monarch  is  made 
to  complain  bitterly  of  the  **  violence 
done  to  him  by  tlie  King  of  Spain,  the 
Guise  family,  and  the  leaguers,"  to 
regret  that  he  is  thereby  prevented 
from  assisting  the  Provinces,  on  the 
ground  that  'his  shirt  is  nearer  to 
him  than  his  doublet,"  and  to  hope 
that  they  will  sustain  themselves  until 
he  shall  have  got  his  kingdom  quiet, 
after  which  the  States  may  depend 
upon  his  assistanca  It  is  superfluous 
to  say  that  this  and  similar  harangues 
recotded  by  various  historians  are 
purely  imaginary. 
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doing  their  best  to  pry  into  these  secrets,  he  blustered  and 
bounced,  and  was  more  fantastical  in  his  insolence  than  even 
Spanish  envoy  had  ever  been  before. 

"He  went  presently  to  court,"  so  Walsingham  was  in- 
formed by  StaflFord,  "  and  dealt  very  passionately  with  the 
King  and  Queen-Mother  to  deny  them  audience,  who  being 
greatly  offended  with  his  presumptuous  and  malapert  manner 
of  proceeding,  the  King  did  in  choler  and  with  some  sharp 
speeches,  let  him  plainly  understand  that  he  was  an  absolute 
king,  bound  to  yield  account  of  his  doings  to  no  man,  and 
that  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  give  access  to  any  man  within 
his  own  realm.  The  Queen-Mother  answered  him  likewise 
very  roundly,  whereupon  he  departed  for  the  time,  very 
much  discontented."^ 

Brave  words,  on  both  sides,  if  they  had  ever  been  spoken, 
or  if  there  had  been  any  action  corresponding  to  their  spirit. 

But,  in  truth,  from  the  beginning,  Henry  and  his  mother 
saw  in  the  Netherland  embassy  only  the  means  of  turning  a 
dishonest  penny.  Since  the  disastrous  retreat  of  Anjou  from 
the  Provinces,  the  city  of  Cambray  had  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Seigneur  de  Balagny,  placed  there  by  the  duke. 
The  citadel,  garrisoned  by  French  troops,  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  Catharine  de'  Medici  to  restore  to  Philip,  and  a 
truce  on  the  subject  had  been  arranged  provisionally  for  a 
year.  Philip,  taking  Parma's  advice  to  prevent  the  French 
court,  if  possible,  from  "  fomenting  the  Netherland  rebellion," 
had  authorized  the  Prince  to  conclude  that  truce,  as  if  done 
on  his  own  responsibility,  and  not  by  royal  order.*  Mean- 
time, Balagny  was  gradually  swelling  into  a  petty  potentate, 
on  his  own  account,  making  himself  very  troublesome  to  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  and  requiring  a  great  deal  of  watching. 
Cambray  was  however  apparently  acquired  for  France. 


'  WalBingham  to  Davison,  ^  Jan. 
1585,  S.  P.  Office  MS.  Compare  De 
Thou,  ix.  275,  seq.;  Strada^  'De  Bello 
Belgico,'  1658,  il  592,  aeq.;  Meteren, 
xil  221,  seq.;  Le  Petit,  U.  ziv.  508, 
seq.'f  Busbequiua^  * Epist,^ passim. 


•  Philip  n.  to  Prince  of  Parrna^  2nd 
Sept  1584,  and  15th  Jan.  1585.  (Ar- 
chive de  Simancas  MS.  "Sera  bien 
que  la  conduyais  k  trueque  de  oonae- 
guir  eeto  con  que  no  parezca  ordea 
mia  sino  que  lo  haceis  como  de  yues- 
tro,"  kc    Comp.  Strada^  U.  295. 
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But^  besides  this  acquisition,  there  was  another  way  of 
earning  something  solid,  by  turning  this  Netherland  matter 
handsomely  to  account.  Philip  II.  had  recently  conquered 
J^ortugal.  Among  the  many  pretensions  to  that  crown,  those 
of  Catharine  de'  Medici  had  been  put  forward,  but  had  been 
little  heeded.  The  claim  went  back  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  and  to  establish  its  validity  would  have  been  to  convert 
the  peaceable  possession  of  a  long  line  of  sovereigns  into 
usurpation.  To  ascend  to  Alphonso  III.  was  like  fetching, 
as  it  was  said,  a  claim  from  Evander's  grandmother.  Never- 
theless, ever  since  Philip  had  been  upon  the  Portuguese 
throne,  Catharine  had  been  watching  the  opportunity,  not  of 
unseating  that  sovereign,  but  of  converting  her  claim  into  • 
money. 

The  Netherland  embassy  seemed  to  offer  the  coveted  op- 
portunity. There  was,  therefore,  quite  as  much  warmth  at 
the  outset,  on  the  part  of  Mendoza,  in  that  first  interview 
after  the  arrival  of  the  deputies,  as  had  been  represented. 
There  was  however  less  dignity  and  more  cunning  on  the 
part  of  Henry  and  Catharine  than  was  at  all  suspected.  Even 
before  that  conference  the  King  had  been  impatiently  ex- 
pecting overtures  from  the  Spanish  envoy,  and  had  been 
disappointed.  "He  told  me,"  said  Henry,  "that  he  would 
make  proposals  so  soon  as  Tassis  should  be  gone,  but  he  has 
done  nothing  yet.  He  said  to  Gondi  that  aU  he  meant  was 
to  get  the  truce  of  Cambray  accomplished-  I  hope,  however, 
that  my  brother,  the  King  of  Spain,  wiU  do  what  is  right  in 
r^rd  to  madam  my  mother's  pretensions.  'Tis  likely  that 
he  will  be  now  incited  thereto,  seeing  that  the  deputies  of  all 
tiie  Netherland  provinces  are  at  present  in  my  kingdom,  to 
offer  me  carte  blanche.  I  shall  hear  what  they  have  to  say, 
and  do  exactly  what  the  good  of  my  own  affairs  shall  seem 
to  require.  The  Queen  of  England,  too,  has  been  very  pres- 
sing and  urgent  with  me  for  several  months  on  this  subject. 
I  shall  hear,  too,  what  she  has  to  say,  and  I  presume,  if  the 
King  of  Spain  will  now  disclose  himself,  and  do  promptly 
what  he  ought,  that  we  may  set  Christendom  at  rest.'"  ^ 

'  Henrj  UL  &  Longl^,  11  Jan.  1686,  Brienne  Ma 
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Henry  then  instructed  his  ambasaador  in  Spain  to  keep  his 
eyes  wide  open,  in  order  to  penetrate  the  schemes  of  Philip, 
and  to  this  end  ordered  him  an  ima-ease  of  salary  by  a 
third,  that  he  might  follow  that  monarch  on  his  journey  to. 
Axragon. 

Meanwhile  Mendoza  had  audience  of  his  Majesty.  '^He 
made  a  very  pressing  remonstrance,"  said  the  King,  "oon* 
ceming  the  arrival  of  these  deputies,  urging  me  to  send  them 
back  at  once ;  denouncing  them  as  disobedient  rebels  and 
heretics.  I  replied  that  my  kingdom  was  free,  and  that  I 
should  hear  from  them  all  that  they  had  to  say,  because  I  cotUd 
not  abandon  madam  my  mother  in  her  pretenaionSy  not  only 
for  the  filial  obedience  which  I  owe  her^  but  because  I  am  her 
only  heir.  Mendoza  replied  that  he  should  go  and  make  the 
same  remonstrance  to  the  Queen-Mother,  which  he  accord- 
ingly did,  and  she  will  herself  write  you  what  passed  between 
them.  If  they  do  not  act  up  to  their  duty  dovm  there  I  know 
how  to  take  my  revenge  upon  them."^ 

This  is  the  King's  own  statement — ^his  veriest  words — and 
he  was  surely  best  aware  of  what  occurred  between  himself 
and  Mendoza,  under  their  four  eyes  only.  The  ambassador  is 
not  represented  as  extremely  insolent,  but  only  pressing ;  and 
certainly  there  is  little  left  of  the  fine  periods  on  Henry's 
part  about  listening  to  the  cry  of  the  oppressed,  or  preventing 
the  rays  of  his  ancestors'  diadem  from  growing  pale,  with 
which  contemporary  chronicles  are  filled. 

There  was  not  one  word  of  the  advancement  and  glory  of  the 
French  nation  ;  not  a  hint  of  the  fame  to  be  acquired  by  a  mag- 
nificent expansion  of  territory,  still  less  of  the  duty  to  deal  gene- 
rously or  even  honestly  with  an  oppressed  people,  who  in  good 
faith  were  seeking  an  asylum  in  exchange  for  offered  sovereignty, 
not  a  syllable  upon  liberty  of  conscience,  of  religious  or  civil 
rights ;  nothing  but  a  petty  and  exclusive  care  for  the  interests 
of  his  mother's  pocket,  and  of  his  own  as  his  mother's  heir. 
This  farthing-candle  was  alone  to  guide  the  steps  of  "  the  hi^ 
and  mighty  King,"  whose  reputation  wds  perpetually  repre- 
sented as  so  precious  to  him  in  all  the  conferences  between 
^  Henry  IIL  4  Longlee,  11  Jan.,  1586,  Brienne  Ha 
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his  miniBters  and  the  Netherland  deputies.  Was  it  possible 
for  those  envoys  to  imagine  the  almost  invisible  meanness  of 
such  childish  tricks  ? 

The  Queen-Mother  was  still  more  explicit  and  unblushing 
throughout  the  whole  affair. 

"  The  ambassador  of  Spain,"  she  said,  "  has  made  the  most 
beautiful  remonstrances  he  could  think  of  about  these  deputies 
from  the  Netherlands.  All  his  talk,  however,  cannot  persuade 
me  to  anything  else  save  to  increase  my  desire  to  have  re- 
paration for  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  me  in  regard  to 
my  claims  upon  Portugal,  which  I  am  determined  to  pursue 
by  every  means  within  my  power.  Nevertheless  I  have  told 
Don  Bernardino  that  I  should  always  be  ready  to  embrace 
any  course  likely  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  conclusion.  He 
then  entered  into  a  discussion  of  my  rights,  which,  he  said, 
were  not  thought  in  Spain  to  be  founded  in  justice.  But  when 
I  explained  to  him  the  principal  points  (of  which  I  possess  all 
the  pieces  of  evidence  and  justification),  he  hardly  knew  what 
to  say,  save  that  he  was  astounded  that  I  had  remained  so 
long  without  speaking  of  my  claims.  In  reply,  I  told  him 
ingenuously  the  truth."  * 

The  truth  which  the  ingenuous  Catharine  thus  revealed  was, 
in  brief,  that  all  her  predecessors  had  been  minors,  women,  and 
persons  in  situations  not  to  make  their  rights  valid.  Finding 
herself  more  highly  placed,  she  had  advanced  her  claims, 
which  had  been  so  fully  recognized  in  Portugal,  that  she  had 
been  received  as  Infanta  of  the  kingdom.  All  pretensions  to 
the  throne  being  now  through  women  only,  hers  were  the  best 
of  any.  At  all  this  Don  Bernardino  expressed  profound 
astonishment,  and  promised  to  send  a  full  account  to  his 
master  of  "the  infinite  words"  which  had  passed  between 
them  at  this  interview.' 


1  'Lettre  de  la  Reine  tl  LoDgl^e,' 
16  Jan.  1686.  *  Brienne  Ma'  "  11  ne 
m^a  8oeu  que  dire  aultre  cboee,  sinoa 
qa'fl  e'ebahisaoit  comme  j'avois  si  long 
tempe  deinour6  sans  parler  de  mes 
d'cto  droitBi  a  quoi  je  luy  aj  respondu 


ingenument  la  verite,  qui  est,"  &a 

*  Ibid.  "  Et  croy  qu'il  n'y  obmae* 
tra  rien  dUDfinies  paroUes  que  se  seat 
passees  de  la  substaDce  dessus  dicte 
en  la  dicte  audiance,"  &c 
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^'  I  desire/'  said  Catharine,  ^^  that  the  Lord  Kii^  of  Spain 
should  open  his  mind  frankly  and  promptly  upon  the  recom- 
pense which  he  is  willing  to  make  me  for  Portugal,  in  order 
that  things  may  pass  rather  with  gentleness  than  otherwise.'" 

It  was  expecting  a  great  deal  to  look  for  frankness  and 
promptness  from  the  Lord  King  of  Spain,  but  the  Queen- 
Mother  considered  that  the  Netherland  envoys  had  put  a  whip 
into  her  hand.  She  was  also  determined  to  bring  Philip  up 
to  the  point,  without  showing  her  own  game.  "I  will  never 
say,"  said  Catharine — ingenuous  no  longer — "  I  will  never  say 
how  much  I  ask,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  I  shall  wait  for  him  to 
make  the  offer.  I  expect  it  to  be  reasonable,  because  he  has 
seen  fit  to  seize  and  occupy  that  which  I  declare  to  be  my 
property."* 

This  is  the  explanation  of  all  the  languor  and  trifling  of 
the  French  court  in  the  Netherland  negotiation.  A  deep, 
constant,  unseen  current  was  running  counter  to  all  the  move- 
ment which  appeared  upon  the  surface.  The  tergiversations 
of  the  Spanish  cabinet  in  the  Portugal  matter  were  the  cause 
of  the  shufflings  of  the  French  ministers  on  the  subject  of  the 
Provinces. 

"  I  know  well,"  said  Henry  a  few  days  later,  "  that  the 
people  down  there,  and  their  ambassador  here,  are  leading  us 
on  with  words,  as  far  as  they  can,  with  regard  to  the  recom- 
pense of  madam  my  mother  for  her  claims  upon  PortugaL 
But  they  had  better  remember  (and  I  think  they  will), 
that  out  of  the  offers  which  these  sixteen  deputies  of  the 
Netherlands  are  bringing  me — and  I  believe  it  to  be  carte 
hlanche — I  shaU  be  able  to  pay  myself  'Twill  be  better  to 
come  promptly  to  a  good  bargain  and  a  brief  conclusion,  than 
to  spin  the  matter  out  longer."* 


1  '  Lettre  de  la  Reine  Mere  4  Long- 
1^'  16  Jan.  1686.  'Brienne  MS.* 
"  Je  desirerois  bien  que  le  diet  seig^ 
near  roi  d'Espagne  s^ouvrit  franche- 
ment  et  promptement  de  la  recom- 
pense qu'il  me  venet  et  doict  &ire 
pour  le  diet  Portugal,  affin  que  les 
choses  paflsassent  plustot  par  li  doulce- 


ment  qu'aultrement/* 

s  Ibid.  "Je  ne  diray  jamais  ce  que 
je  demande,  au  oontraire,  attendrai  aes 
offres  qu'il  fiuilt  qui  soient  raiaon- 
nables,  puis  qu*il  est  saisy  et  occo- 
pateur  de  ce  que  je  pretendz  m'appar> 
tenir,"  Ac. 

»  'Heniy  HL  i  Longlee,'  13   Jan. 
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"Don  Bernardino/'  said  the  Queen-Mother  on  the  same 
day,  "  has  heen  keeping  us  up  to  this  hour  in  hopes  of  a  good 
offer,  but  'tis  to  he  feared, /or  the  good  of  Christendom^  that 
'twill  be  too  late.  The  deputies  are  come,  bringing  carte 
blanche.  Nevertheless,  if  the  King  of  Spain  is  willing  to  be 
reasonable,  and  that  instantly,  it  will  be  well,  and  it  would 
seem  as  if  God  had  been  pleased  to  place  this  means  in  our 
hands." ' 

After  the  conferences  had  been  fairly  got  under  way  be- 
tween the  French  government  and  the  envoys,  the  demands 
upon  Philip  for  a  good  bargain  and  a  handsome  offer  became 
still  more  pressing. 

"I  have  given  audience  to  the  deputies  from  the  Pro- 
vinces," wrote  Henry,  "  and  the  Queen-Mother  has  done  the 
same.  ChanceDor  Chiverny,  Villequier,  Belli^vre,  and  Brulart, 
will  now  confer  with  them  from  day  to  day.  I  now  tell  you  that 
it  will  be  well,  before  things  go  any  farther,  for  the  King  of  Spain 
to  come  to  reason  about  the  pretensions  of  madam  mother. 
This  will  be  a  means  of  establishing  the  repose  of  Chris- 
tendom. I  shall  be  very  wiUing  to  concur  in  such  an  ar- 
rangement, if  I  saw  any  approximation  to  it  on  the  part  of 
the  King  or  his  ministers.  But  I  fear  they  will  delay  too 
long,  and  so  you  had  better  tell  them.  Push  them  to  the 
point  as  much  as  possible,  without  letting  them  suspect  that  I 
have  heen  writing  about  it,  for  that  would  make  them  rather 
draw  back  than  come  forward."' 

At  the  same  time,  during  this  alternate  threatening  and 
coaxing  between  the  French  and  the  Spanish  court,  and  in 


^85.  'BrienneMS.'  ''MaisUdoib- 
>jnt  bien  considerer— que  but  les 
<>fl[^  que  me  viennent  fitire  aeise 
prindpaulx  deputes  des  pays  baa  (lea 
queb  m'apportent,  i  oe  que  j'entendz 
1»  carte  blaache),  j'y  aurey  couaidera- 
tion,  et  vauldroit  beauooup  mieulx 
^ir  proinptemeiitiune  bonne  nego- 
**toi  et  brielre  conclusion  d*ioelle, 
<pie    de    tenir  ainsv  les  cbosea  a  la 

^  La  Bebe  Mere  i  Longl^'  13  Jan. 
1!»85.       Brieone  MS.' 
VOL.  1. — s 


s  *  Henry  III.  i  Longl^/  21  Feb. 
1585.  "  II  seroit  trds  i  propos,  avant 
que  lee  choses  allassent  plus  avant 
que  le  Roy  d'Espagne  regardasse  i  so 
mectre  i  la  raison  pour  les  pretentions 
de  la  royne  madame  et  mere,"  Aa — 
"Les  incitant  le  plus  qu'il  vous  sera 
possible,  sans  toutefois  quails  puissent 
cognoistre  que  vous  en  ay  ant  escript, 
car  cela  pourroit  estre  plustot  cause 
de  les  en  fidre  recuUer  qa'aultre- 
ment^"  to,    *  Brienne  MS.' 
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the  midst  of  alj  the  solemn  and  tedious  protocoUing  of  the 
ministry  and  the  Dutch  envoys,  there  was  a  most  sincere  and 
affectionate  intercourse  maintained  between  Henry  III.  and 
the  Prince  of  Parma.  The  Spanish  Governor-Gteneral  was 
assured  that  nothing  but  the  warmest  regard  was  entertained 
for  him  and  his  master  on  the  part  of  the  French  court 
Parma  had  replied,  however,  that  so  many  French  troops  had 
in  times  past  crossed  the  frontier  to  assist  the  rebels,  that  he 
hardly  knew  what  to  think  He  expressed  the  hope,  now  that 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  was  dead,  that  bis  Christian  Majesty  wouM 
not  countenance  the  rebellion,  but  manifest  his  good-wilL 

"  How  can  your  Highness  doubt  it,"  said'Malpierre,  Henry's 
envoy,  "  for  his  Msgesty  has  given  proof  enough  of  his  good 
will,  having  prevented  all  enterprises  in  this  regard,  and 
preferred  to  have  his  own  subjects  cut  into  pieces  rather  than 
that  they  should  carry  out  their  designs.  Had  his  Majesty 
been  willing  merely  to  connive  at  these  undertakings,  'tis 
probable  that  the  affairs  of  your  highness  would  not  have 
succeeded  so  well  as  they  have  done."  * 

With  regard  to  England,  also,  the  conduct  of  Henry  and 
his  mother  in  these  negotiations  was  marked  by  the  same 
unfathomable  duplicity.  There  was  an  appearance  of  cor- 
diality on  the  surface  ;  but  there  was  deep  plotting,  and 
bargaining,  and  even  deadly  hostility  lurking  below.  We 
have  seen  the  efforts  which  Elizabeth's  government  had  been 
making  to  counteract  the  policy  which  offered  the  sovereignty 
of  the  provinces  to  the  French  monarch.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  at  least  a  loyal  disposition  upon  the  Queen's  part 
to  assist  the  Netherlands,  in  concurrence  with  Henry.  The 
demeanour  of  Burghley  and  his  colleagues  was  frankness  itself 
compared  with  the  secret  schemings  of  the  Valois ;  for  at 
least  peace  and  good-will  between  the  "  triumvirate"  of  France, 
England  and  the  Netherlands^  was  intended,  as  the  true  means 
of  resisting  the  predominant  influence  of  Spain. 

Yet  very  soon  after  the  solemn  reception  by  Henry  of  the 
garter  brought  by  Lord  Derby,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  nego- 

>  Malpierre  i  Heniy  IIL,»  16  Fev.  1585.     *  Brienne  M&» 
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tiatioDs  between  the  French  court  and  the  United  Provinces^ 
the  French  king  was  not  only  attempting  to  barter  the 
Boyereignty  offered  him  by  the  Netherlanders  against  a  hand- 
some recompense  for  the  Portugal  claim,  but  he  was  actuaUy 
proposing  to  the  King  of  Spain  to  join  with  him  in  an  invasion 
of  England  !  Even  Philip  himself  must  have  admired  and 
Respected  such  a  complication  of  villany  on  the  part  of  his 
most  Christian  brother.  He  was,  however,  not  disposed  to 
put  any  confidence  in  his  schemes. 

"With  r^ard  to  the  attempt  against  England,"  wrote 
Philip  to  Mendoza,  "you  must  keep  your  eyes  open — ^you 
must  look  at  the  danger  of  letting  them,  before  they  have  got 
rid  of  their  rivals  and  reduced  their  heretics,  go  out  of  their 
own  house  and  kingdom,  and  thus  of  being  made  fools  of 
when  they  think  of  coming  back  again.  Let  them  first  exter*- 
minate  the  heretics  of  France,  and  then  we  will  look  after 
those  of  England  ;  because  'tis  more  important  to  fihish  those 
who  are  near  than  those  afar  off.  Perhaps  the  Queen-Mother 
proposes  this  invasion  in  order  to  proceed  more  feebly  with 
matters  in  her  own  kingdom ;  and  thus  Mucio  (Duke  of 
Guise)  and  his  friends  will  not  have  so  safe  a  game,  and  must 
take  heed  lest  they  be  deceived."' 

Thus  it  is  obvious  that  Henry  and  Catharine  intended,  on 
the  whole,  to  deceive  the  English  and  the  Netherlanders,  and 
to  get  as  good  a  bargain  and  as  safe  a  friendship  from  Philip 
as  could  be  manufactured  out  of  the  materials  placed  in  the 
French  King's  hands  by  the  United  Provinces.  Elizabeth 
honestly  wished  well  to  the  States,  but  allowed  Burghley  and 
those  who  acted  with  him  to  flatter  themselves  irith  the 


*  'Phaip  g.  to  Bernardino  de  Men- 
^OM,'  17  Aogr-«afic  *Archivo  de 
Stmaocas.'  A.  56,  No  28,  MS.,  Id  the 
'  Archives  de  TBraplre '  at  Paris. 
"En  lo  de  la  impresa  de  Inglaterra, 
)e  yd  abriendo  los  ojos  para  que  eche 
de  TOT  el  peligro  en  que  ae  pone,  si 
antes  de  deshazer  sua  emulos  y  redu- 


pensasse  bolver.  Que  acaben  prim* 
los  hereses  de  fVanda,  y  deepues  de- 
mos tras  de  Inglaterra,  por  que  mas 
imports  a  todos  acabar  los  de  oerca 
que  los  de  lejos,  y  qui9a  la  Reyna 
roadre  propono  la  nueva  impresa  (de 
Inglaterra)  por  hazer  afloxar  oon  log 
hereges  de  dentro  de  su  Rejno,  7  aasi 


cir  a  los   heieges  o  echerlos,  se  dexa  <   pues  Mueio  y  los  sujos  no  ternan 

fbeni  de  so  casa  y  del  Rejno  y  I  segura  mientras  estoe  estuvieren  aqu^ 


^oan  b^r)a4o  se  podria  hollar  quando  '  niiren  bien  no  se  dexen  engailar." 
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chimera  that  Henry  could  be  induced  to  protect  the  Nether- 
lands without  assuming  the  sovereignty  of  that  commonwealth* 
The  Provinces  were  fighting  for  their  existence,  unconscious 
of  their  latent  strength,  and  willing  to  trust  to  France  or  to 
England,  if  they  could  only  save  themselves  from  being  swal- 
lowed by  Spain.  As  for  Spain  itself,  that  country  was  more 
practised  in  duplicity  even  than  the  government  of  the 
Jfedici-Valois,  and  was  of  course  more  than  a  match  at  the 
game  of  deception  for  the  franker  politicians  of  England  and 
^olland. 

The  King  of  Kavarre  had  meanwhile  been  looking  on  at  a 
distance.  Too  keen  an  observer,  too  subtle  a  reasoner  to 
doubt  the  secret  source  of  the  movements  then  agitating 
France  to  its  centre,  he  was  yet  unable  to  foresee  the  turn 
that  all  these  intrigues  were  about  to  take.  He  could  hardly 
doubt  that  Spain  was  playing  a  dark  and  desperate  game 
with  the  unfortunate  Henry  III. ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
had  himself  not  long  before  received  a  secret  and  liberal 
oflfer  from  Philip  II.,  if  he  would  agree  to  make  war  upon 
the  King.'  But  the  Bernese  was  not  the  man  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  Spain,  nor  could  he  imagine  the  possibility  of 
the  Yalois  or  even  of  his  mother  taking  so  suicidal  a  course. 

After  the  Netherland  deputies  had  received  their  final 
dismissal  from  the  King,  they  sent  Calvart,  who  had  been 
secretary  to  their  embassy,  on  a  secret  mission  to  Henry  of 
Navarre,  then  resident  at  Chartres. 

The  envoy  communicated  to  the  Huguenot  chief  the  meagre 
result  of  the  long  n^otiation  with  the  French  court.  Henry 
bade  him  be  of  good  cheer,  and  assured  him  of  his  best 
wishes  for  their  cause.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
King  of  France  would  now  either  attempt  to  overcome  the 
Guise  faction  by  gentle  means,  or  at  once  make  war  upon 
them.  The  Bishop  of  Acqs  had  strongly  recommended  the 
French  monarch  to  send  the  King  of  Navarre,  with  a  strong 
force,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Netherlands,  urging  the  point 

>  Herle  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  22Dd  July,  1584,  S.  P.  Offioe  HS.  Yidf 
ante,  p.  49. 
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with  much  fervid  eloquence  and  solid  argument  Henry  for 
a  moment  had  seemed  impressed,  but  such  a  vigorous  pro- 
ceeding was  of  course  entirely  beyond  his  strength,  and  he 
had  sunk  back  into  his  efifeminate  languor  so  soon  as  the 
bold  bishop's  back  was  turned.^ 

The  Beamese  had  natiuttUy  conceived  but  little  hope  that 
such  a  scheme  would  be  carried  into  effect ;  but  he  assured 
Calvart,  that  nothing  could  give  him  greater  delight  than  to 
mount  and  ride  in  such  a  cause.* 

"  Notwithstanding/'  said  the  Bernese,  "  that  the  villanous 
intentions  of  the  Guises  are  becoming  plainer  and  plainer, 
and  that  they  are  obviously  supplied  with  Spanish  dollars, 
I  shall  send  a  special  envoy  to  the  most  Christian  King,  and, 
although  'tis  somewhat  late,  implore  him  to  throw  his  weight 
into  the  scale,  in  order  to  redeem  your  country  from  its  misery. 
Meantime  be  of  good  heart,  and  defend  as  you  have  done  your 
hearths,  your  liberty,  and  the  honour  of  God."  * 

He  advised  the  States  unhesitatingly  to  continue  their 
confidence  in  the  French  King,  and  to  keep  him  informed  of 
their  plans  and  movements ;  expressing  the  opinion  that 
these  very  intrigues  of  the  Guise  party  would  soon  justify 
or  even  force  Henry  III.  openly  to  assist  the  Netherlands. 

So  far,  at  that  very  moment,  was  so  sharp  a  politician  as 
the  Beamese  from  suspecting  the  secret  schemes  of  Henry  of 
Valois.  Calvart  urged  the  King  of  Navarre  to  assist  the  States 
at  that  moment  with  some  slight  subsidy.  Antwerp  was  in 
such  imminent  danger  as  to  fill  the  hearts  of  all  true  patriots 
with  dismay  ;  and  a  timely  succour,  even  if  a  slender  one, 
might  be  of  inestimable  value. 

Henry  expressed  profound  regret  that  his  own  means  were 
so  limited,  and  his  own  position  so  dangerous,  as  to  make  it 
difficult  for  him  to  manifest  in  broad  daylight  the  full  affection 
which  he  bore  the  Provinces. 


'  De  Tbou,  ix.  298, 9eq. 

*  *Rapport  &it  par  le  Sieur  Calvart, 
aiaot  estd  envoie  ven  le  roy  de  Na- 
Tarre  de  la  part  dee  deputes  dee  Etata 
Generaox  chez  le  roj  trea  Chretieo,' 


11     Jam,     1585.      (Hague  ArchiTos, 
MS. 

s  MS.    Report    of    Oalvart,    be^re 
cited. 
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"  To  my  sorrow,"  said  he,  *^  your  proposition  is  made  in  the 
midst  of  such  dark  and  stormy  weather,  that  those  who  have 
clearest  sight  are  unable  to  see  to  what  issue  these  troubles  of 
France  are  tending/'  ^ 

Nevertheless,  with  much  generosity  and  manliness,  he  pro- 
mised Calvart  to  send  two  thousand  soldiers,  at  his  own 
charges,  to  the  Provinces  without  delay  ;  and  authorised  that 
envoy  to  consult  with  his  agent  at  the  court  of  the  French 
King,  in  order  to  obtain  the  royal  permission  for  the  troops  to 
cross  the  frontier.* 

The  crownless  and  almost  houseless  King  had  thus,  at  a 
single  interview,  and  in  exchange  for  nothing  but  good  wishes, 
granted  what  the  most  Christian  monarch  of  France  had 
refused,  after  months  of  negociation,  and  with  sovereignty  as 
the  purchase-money.  The  envoy,  well  pletwed,  sped  as 
swiftly  as  possible  to  Paris  ;  but,  as  may  easily  be  imagined, 
Henry  of  Valois  forbade  the  movement  contemplated  by 
Henry  of  Navarre. 

"  His  Majesty,'*  said  Villeroy,  secretary  of  state,  "  sees  no 
occasion,  in  so  weighty  a  business,  thus  suddenly  to  change  his 
mind ;  the  less  so,  because  he  hopes  to  be  able  ere  long  to 
smooth  over  these  troubles  which  have  begun  in  France. 
Should  the  King  either  openly  or  secretly  assist  the  Nether- 
lands or  allow  them  to  be  assisted,  'twould  be  a  reason  for  all 
the  Catholics  now  sustaining  his  Majesty's  party  to  go  over  to 
the  Guise  faction.  The  Provinces  must  remain  firm,  and 
make  no  pacification  with  the  enemy.  Meantime  the  Queen 
of  England  is  the  only  one  to  whom  God  has  given  means  to 
afford  you  succour.  One  of  these  days,  when  the  proper 
time  comes,  his  Majesty  will  assist  her  in  affording  you  relief."* 

Calvart,  after  this  conference  with  the  King  of  Navarre, 
and  subsequently  with  the  government,  entertained  a  lingering 
hope  that  the  French  King  meant  to  assist  the  Provinces.  "  I 
know  well  who  is  the  author  of  these  troubles,"   said  the 

^  MS.  Report  of  Calyart  before  I  '  It  will  be  observed  that  the  envoys 
dted.  here  speak  of  Villeroy  as  mentioiung 

t  nud.  I  the  Ghi^  by  name. 
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unhappy  monarch,  who  nev^  once  mentioned  the  name  of 
Guise  in  all  those  conferences,  '^  but,  if  God  grant  me  life,  I 
will  give  him  as  good  as  he  sends,  and  make  him  rue  his 
conduct.^'* 

They  were  not  aware  after  how  many  strange  vacillations 
Henry  was  one  day  to  wreak  this  threatened  vengeance.  As 
for  Navarre,  he  remained  upon  the  watch,  good  humoured  as 
ever,  more  merry  and  hopeful  as  the  tempest  grew  blacker ; 
manifesting  the  most  frank  and  friendly  sentiments  towards 
the  Provinces,  and  writing  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  chi- 
valrous style  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  that  sovereign,  that  he 
desired  nothing  better  than  to  be  her  '^  servant  and  captain- 
general  against  the  common  enemy/' 

But,  indeed,  the  French  King  was  not  so  well  informed  as 
he  imagined  himself  to  be  of  the  authorship  of  these  troubles. 
Mucio,  upon  whose  head  he  thus  threatened  vengeance,  was 
but  the  instrument.  The  concealed  hand  that  was  directing 
all  these  odious  intrigues,  and  lighting  thete  flames  of  civil 
war  which  were  so  long  to  make  France  a  scene  of  desolation, 
was  that  of  the  industrious  letter-writer  in  the  Escorial.  That 
which  Henry  of  Navarre  shrewdly  suspected,  when  he  talked 
of  the  Spanish  dollars  in  the  6alafr6's  pocket,  that  which  was 
dimly  visible  to  the  Bishop  of  Acqs  when  he  told  Henry  III. 
that  the  ^^  Tagus  had  emptied  itself  into  the  Seine  and  Loire, 
and  that  the  gold  of  Mexico  was  flowing  into  the  royal 
cabinet,"'  was  much  more  certain  than  they  supposed. 

Philip,  in  truth,  was  neglecting  his  own  most  pressing 
interests  that  he  might  direct  all  his  energies  towards  enter- 
taining civil  war  in  France.  That  France  should  remain 
internally  at  peace  was  contrary  to  all  his  plans.  He  had 
therefore  long  kept  Guise  and  his  brother,  the  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine,  in  his  pay,  and  he  had  been  spending  large  sums  of 
money  to  bribe  many  of  the  most  considerable  functionaries 
in  the  kingdom. 


»  "  Wiert  oock  verwittigt  dat  Z.  M. 
lott^  dagen  voer  myn  vertreck,  we- 
sende  onder  zyne  &milieren  seyde — 
je  0ca7  bien  qui  est  Tautheur  de  ces 


troubles,  maia  si  Bieu  me  donne  via, 
je  luy  rendrai  pareille  et  ren  fend  re- 
pentir."     (M&  Report  of  Calvart.) 
*  De  Thou,  ubi  avp. 
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The  most  important  enterprises  in  the  Netherlands  were 
allowed  to  languish,  that  these  subterranean  operations  of  the 
"prudent"  monarch  of  Spain  should  be  pushed  forward.  The 
most  brilliant  and  original  genius  that  Philip  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  at  his  disposal,  the  genius  of  Alexander 
Famese,  was  cramped  and  irritated  almost  to  madness,  by 
the  fetters  imposed  upon  it,  by  the  sluggish  yet  obstinate 
nature  of  him  it  was  bound  to  obey.  Famese  was  at  that 
moment  engaged  in  a  most  arduous  military  undertakings 
that  famous  siege  of  Antwerp,  the  details  of  which  will  be 
related  in  future  chapters,  yet  he  was  never  furnished  with 
men  or  money  enough  to  ensure  success  to  a  much  more 
ordinary  operation.  His  complaints,  subdued  but  intense,  fell 
almost  unheeded  on  his  master's  ear.  He  had  not  "  ten 
dollars  at  his  command,''  his  cavalry  horses  were  all  dead  of 
hunger  or  had  been  eaten  by  their  riders,  who  were  starving 
to  death  themselves,  his  army  had  dwindled  to  a  "  handful," 
yet  he  still  held  on  to  his  purpose,  in  spite  of  famine,  the 
desperate  efforts  of  indefatigable  enemies,  and  all  the  perils 
and  privations  of  a  deadly  winter.  He,  too,  was  kept  for  a 
long  time  in  profound  ignorance  of  Philip's  designs. 

Meantime,  while  the  Spanish  soldiers  were  starving  in 
Flanders,  Philip's  dollars  were  employed  by  Mucio  and  his 
adherents  in  enlisting  troops  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  civil  war  in  France.  The  French  king 
was  held  systematically  up  to  ridicule  or  detestation  in  every 
village-pulpit  in  his  own  kingdom,  while  the  sister  of  Mucio, 
the  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  carried  the  scissors  at  her  girdle^ 
with  which  she  threatened  to  provide  Henry  with  a  thiid 
crown,  in  addition  to  those  of  France  and  Poland,  which  he 
had  disgraced — the  coronal  tonsure  of  a  monk.  The  convent 
should  be,  it  was  intimated,  the  eventual  fate  of  the  modem 
Childeric,  but  meantime  it  was  more  important  than  ever  to 
supersede  the  ultimate  pretensions  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  To 
prevent  that  heretic  of  heretics,  who  was  not  to  be  bought 
with  Spanish  gold,  £rom  ever  reigning,  was  the  first  object  of 
Philip  and  Mucio, 
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Accordingly,  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1584,  a  secret  treaty 
had  been  signed  at  Joinville  between  Henry  of  Guise  and  his 
brother  the  Due  de  Mayenne,  holding  the  proxies  of  their 
brother  the  Cardinal  and  those  of  their  uncles,  Aumale  and 
Elbeuf,  on  the  one  part,  and  John  Baptist  Tassis  and  Com- 
mander Moreo,  on  the  other,  as  representatives  of  Philip.^ 
This  transaction, — sufficiently  well  known  now  to  the  most 
superficial  student  of  history, — was  a  profound  mystery  then, 
10  far  as  regarded  the  action  of  the  Spanish  king.  It  was  not 
a  secret,  however,  that  the  papistical  party  did  not  intend  that 
the  Beamese  prince  should  ever  come  to  the  throne,  and  the 
matter  of  the  succession  was  discussed,  precisely  as  if  the 
throne  had  been  vacant. 

It  was  decided  that  Charles,  paternal  uncle  to  Henry  of 
Navarre,  commonly  called  the  Cardinal  Bourbon,  should  be 
considered  successor  to  the  crown,  in  place  of  Henry,  whose 
claim  was  forfeited  by  heresy.  Moreover,  a  great  deal  of 
superfluous  money  and  learning  was  'expended  in  ordering 
some  elaborate  legal  arguments  to  be  prepared  by  venal  juris- 
consults, proving  not  only  that  the  uncle  ought  to  succeed 
before  the  nephew,  but  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  had 
any  claim  to  succeed  at  all.  The  pen  having  thus  been 
employed  to  do  the  work  which  the  sword  alone  could  accom- 
plish, the  poor  old  Cardinal  was  now  formally  established  by 
the  Guise  faction  as  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown.' 

A  man  of  straw,  a  superannuated  court-dangler,  a  credulous 
trifler,  but  an  earnest  Papist  as  his  brother  Antony  had  been, 
sixty-six  years  old,  and  feeble  beyond  his  years,  who,  his  life 
long,  had  never  achieved  one  manly  action,  and  had  now  one 
foot  in  the  grave  ;  this  was  the  puppet  placed  in  the  saddle  to 
run  a  tilt  against  the  Beamese,  the  man  with  foot  ever  in 
the  stirrup,  with  sword  rarely  in  its  sheath. 

The  contracting  parties  at  Joinville  agreed  that  the  Cardinal 
should  succeed  on  the  death  of  the  reigning  king,  and  that  no 
heretic   should  ever  ascend  the  throne,  or  hold   the  meanest 


212.  ^ 

YOL.  L — ^ 


Peraflxe,    58,    69 ;  De  Thou,    be      |      »  De  Thou,  ix.  262,  seq. 
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office  in  the  kingdom.  They  agreed  further  that  all  heretics 
should  be  "exterminated"  without  distinotion  throughout 
France  and  the  Netherlands.  In  order  to  procure  the  neces- 
sary reforms  among  the  clergy,  the  council  of  Trent  was 
to  be  fully  carried  into  effect.  Philip  pledged  himself  to 
furnish  at  least  fifty  thousand  crowns  monthly,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  Holy  League,  as  it  was  denominated,  and  as 
much  more  as  should  prove  necessary.  The  sums  advanced 
were  to  be  repaid  by  the  Cardinal  on  his  succeeding  to  the 
throne.  All  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  lords  and  gentle- 
men, cities,  chapters,  and  universities,  all  Catholics,  in  short, 
in  the  kingdom,  were  deemed  to  be  included  in  the  league.  If 
any  foreign  Catholic  prince  desired  to  enter  the  union,  he 
should  be  admitted  with  the  consent  of  both  parties.  Neither 
bis  Catholic  majesty  nor  the  confederated  princes  should 
treat  with  the  most  Christian  King,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. The  compact  was  to  remain  strictly  secret— one 
copy  of  it  being  sent* to  Philip,  while  the  other  was  to  be 
retained  by  Cardinal  Bourbon  and  his  fellow  leaguers.' 

And  now — ^in  accordance  with  this  program — Philip  pro- 
ceeded stealthily  and  industriously  to  further  the  schemes  of 
Mucio,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  urgent  business.  Noiseless 
and  secret  himself,  and  delighting  in  nothing  so  much  as  to 
glide,  as  it  were,  throughout  Europe,  wrapped  in  the  mantle 
of  invisibility,  he  was  perpetually  provoked  by  the  noise,  the 
bombast,  and  the  bustle,  which  his  less  prudent  confederates 
permitted  themselves.  While  Philip  for  a  long  time  hesitated 
to  confide  the  secret  of  the  League  to  Parma,  whom  it  most 
imported  to  understand  these  schemes  of  his  master,  the  con- 
federates were  openly  boasting  of  the  assistance  which  they 
were  to  derive  from  Parma's  cooperation.  Even  when  the 
Prince  had  at  last  been  informed  as  to  the  state  of  affairs,  he 
stoutly  denied  the  facts  of  which  the  leaguers  made  their 
vaunt ;  thus  giving  to  Mucio  and  his  friends  a  lesson  in  dis^ 
simulation.^ 

>  Pereflxe;  De  Thou,  wW  «up. ;  Me-  I  »  'Malpienne  k  Henry  m.,'  27  Av. 
teren,  xil  221,  «?.  I^  Petit,  xiv.  1685.  *  Brienoe  MS.*  •*  Et  )uy  (Prince 
508,  aeq,  \  de  Parme)  donne  i  entendre  que  les 
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"  Things  have  now  arrived  at  a  point/'  wrote  Philip  to  Taadis, 
15th  March,  1585,  "  that  this  matter  of  the  League  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  be  concealed  from  those  who  have  a  right 
to  know  it.  Therefore  you  must  speak  clearly  to  the  Prince 
of  Parma,  informing  him  of  the  whole  scheme,  and  enjoining 
the  utmost  secrecy.  You  must  concert  with  him  as  to  the 
best  means  of  rendering  aid  to  this  cause,  after  having  apprised 
him  of  the  points  which  regarded  him,  and  also  that  of  the 
security  of  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  in  case  of  necessity."  ^ 

The  Prince  was  anything  but  pleased,  in  the  midst  of  his 
anxiety  and  his  almost  superhuman  labour  in  the  Antwerp 
siege,  to  be  distracted,  impoverished,  and  weakened,  in  order 
to  carry  out  these  schemes  against  France  ;  but  he  kept  the 
secret  manfully. 

To  Malpierre,  the  French  envoy  in  Brussels — ^for  there  was 
the  closest  diplomatic  communication  between  Henry  III.  and 
Philip,  while  each  was  tampering  with  the  rebellious  subjects 
of  the  other — to  Malpierre  Parma  flatly  contradicted  all  com- 
plicity on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  King  or  himself  with  the 
Holy  League,  of  which  he  knew  Philip  to  be  the  originator  and 
the  chief. 

"  If  1  complain  to  the  Prince  of  Parma,"  said  the  envoy, 
"  of  the  companies  going  from  Flanders  to  assist  the  League^ 
he  will  make  me  no  other  reply  than  that  which  the  President 
has  done — that  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  it — until  they  are 
fairly  arrived  in  France.  The  President  (Richardot)  said  that 
if  the  Catholic  King  belonged  to  the  League,  as  they  insinuate, 
his  Majesty  would  declare  the  fact  openly."  • 

And  a  few  days  later,  the  Prince  himself  averred,-  as 
Malpierre  had  anticipated,  that  "  as  to  any  intention  on  the 
part  of  himself  or  his  Catholic  Majesty,  to  send  succour  to 
the  League,  according  to  the  boast  of  these  gentlemen,  he  had 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing,  nor  had  received  any  order  on 


seignenre  de  la  dicte  ligtie  se  &idoient 
fortft  d'ovoir  ieooore  de  de^i — i  quoi 
il  m'a  respoodu  que  jamaiB  le  d'  Seign. 
Boy  Catholique  ne  le  feroit,  et  s'ils 
en   &ifM>ient  cottrir  le  broit,  oe  eetoit 


aflUires,"  kc. 

'  'PhiUp  II.  to  J.  B.  TaMlfl,*  15 
March,  1585.  'Archivo  de  Simancas,' 
MS. 

*  *  Malpierre  k  De  Croane,'  27  Av. 


poor    dormer    plus    d'appu/    i    Kur^  ;    1585,     '  Biitwi4e  MS.' 
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the  subject  from  his  master.  If  the  King  intended  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind^  he  would  do  it  openly.  He  protested  that 
he  had  never  seen  anything,  or  known  anything  of  the  League." ' 

Here  was  a  man  who  knew  how  to  keep  a  secret,  and  who 
had  no  scruples  in  the  matter  of  dissimulation,  however 
enraged  he  might  be  at  seeing  men  and  money  diverted  from 
his  own  masterly  combinations  in  order  io  carry  out  these 
schemes  of  his  master. 

Mucio,  on  the  contrary,  was  imprudent  and  inclined  to 
boast.  His  contempt  for  Henry  III.  made  him  blind  to  the 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  Henry  of  Navarre.  He  did 
little,  but  talked  a  great  deal 

Philip  was  very  anxious  that  the  work  should  be  done  both 
secretly  and  thoroughly.  "  Let  the  business  be  finished  before 
Saint  John's  day,"  said  he  to  Tassis,  when  sending  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  use  of  the  brothers  Guise.  "  Tell  Iniquez 
to  warn  them  not  to  be  sluggish.  Let  them  not  begin  in  a 
lukewarm  manner,  but  promise  ihem  plenty  of  assistance 
from  me,  if  they  conduct  themselves  properly.  Let  them 
beware  of  wavering,  or  of  falling  into  plans  of  conciliation. 
If  they  do  their  duty,  I  will  do  mine."* 

But  the  Guise  faction  moved  slowly  despite  of  Philip's 
secret  promptings.  The  truth  is,  that  the  means  proposed  by 
the  Spanish  monarch  were  ludicrously  inadequate  to  his  plans, 
and  it  was  idle  to  suppose  that  the  world  was  to  be  turned 
upside  down  for  his  benefit,  at  the  very  low  price  which  he 
was  prepared  to  pay. 

Nothing  less  than  to  exterminate  all  the  heretics  in  Chris- 
tendom, to  place  himself  on  the  thrones  of  France  and  of 
England,  and  to  extinguish  the  last  spark  of  rebeUion  in  the 
Netherlands,  was  his  secret  thought,  and  yet  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  fifty  thousand  dollars  from  him  from  month  to 
month.  Procrastinating  and  indolent  himself,  he  was  for  ever 
rebuking  the  torpid  movements  of  the  Guises. 

"  Let  Mucio  set  his  game  well  at  the  outset,"  said  he ;  "  let 

>  'Malpieire  k  Henry  III.,'  28  Mai,  I  «  'Phflip  H.  to  Tasaia.'  MS.  before 
1585.     'BnenneM&'  1  cited. 
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him  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  for  to  be  wastmg  time 
fruitlessly  is  sharpening  the  knife  for  himself."  ' 

This  was  almost  prophetic.  When  after  so  much  talking 
and  tampering,  there  began  to  be  recrimination  among  the 
leagaers,  Philip  was  very  angry  with  his  subordinate. 

"  Here  is  Mucio/'  said  he,  "  trying  to  throw  the  blame  of  all 
the  difficulties,  which  have  arisen,  upon  us.  Not  hastening, 
not  keeping  his  secret,  letting  the  execution  of  the  enterprise 
grow  cold,  and  lending  an  ear  to  suggestions  about  peace, 
without  being  sure  of  its  conclusion,  he  has  turned  his  fol- 
lowers into  cowards,  discredited  his  cause,  and  given  the  King 
of  France  opportunity  to  strengthen  his  force  and  improve 
his  party.  These  are  all  very  palpable  things.  I  am  willing 
to  continue  my  friendship  for  them,  but  not,  if,  while  they 
accept  it,  they  permit  themselves  to  complain,  instead  of 
manifesting  gratitude."  * 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  a£hirs  of  the  League  seemed 
prosperous.  There  was  doubtless  too  much  display  among  the 
confederates,  but  there  was  a  growing  uneasiness  among  the 
royalists.  Cardinal  Bourbon,  discarding  his  ecclesiastical 
robes  and  scarlet  stockings,  paraded  himself  daily  in  public, 
clothed  in  military  costume,  with  all  the  airs  of  royalty. 
Many  persons  thought  him  mad.  On  the  other  hand,  Epeig- 
non,  the  haughty  minion-in-chief,  who  governed  Henry  III. 
and  insulted  all  the  world,  was  becoming  almost  polite. 

"  The  progress  of  the  League,"  said  Busbecq,  "  is  teaching 
the  Due  d'  Epergnon  manners.  'Tis  a  youth  of  such  inso- 
lence, that  without  uncovering  he  would  talk  with  men  of 


'  "Lo  que  sobre  todo  conviene 
aoordar  7  encaigar  a  Mocio  es  que 
procure  poner  bien  su  juego  4  los  prin« 
cipios,  oon  acudir  4  la  raiz  porque  lo 
cootrario  y  dejarse  oonsumir  del  tiem- 
po  debalde,  podra  ser  su  cuchilla" 
(Ibid.) 

*  "  Mudo  noe  quiere  baser  aca  cargo 
de  todaa  las  diflcuhades  en  que  alia 
Be  ban  m6tido»  al  prindpio  par  apre- 
sararee  y  no  guardar  bien  su  segreto, 
J  deapuea  por  bayer  Be  resfriado  la 
ezecuckm  de  la  empresa,  7  dado  o7dos 


a  la  pass,  que  tras  no  lee  poder  ser  se- 
gura  la  conclusion  della^  solo  el  irato 
-ha  acobardado  loe  animos  de  los  que 
le  siguierao,  desacreditando  su  causa 
7  dando  lugar  a  que  el  Be7  de  Fran- 
cia  pudiesse  recoger  sua  ilierzas  7  me- 
Jorar  su  partido,  que  son  todas  tan 
palpables — ^mas  no  les  acceptando  que 
estan  quexoeos  en  lugar  de  obligadoe." 
Philip  IL  to  Mendoza,  9  JUI7,  1585. 
^Archivo  de  Simancas  MS.'  In  the 
*  Archives  de  r£mpire  at  Paris.'  A.  56. 
30. 
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royal  desoent,  while  they  were  bareheaded.  'Tis  a  common 
jest  DOW  that  he  has  found  out  where  his  hat  is."  ' 

Thus^  for  a  long  time^  a  network  of  secret  political  combina- 
tions had  been  stretching  itself  over  Ghristendool.  There  were 
great  movements  of  troops  throughout  Germany,  Switeer- 
land,  the  Netherlands,  slowly  concentrating  themselves  upon 
France  ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  great  mass  of  the  populations, 
the  men  and  women  who  were  to  pay,  to  fight,  to  starve,  to 
be  trampled  upon,  to  be  outraged,  to  be  plundered,  to  be 
burned  out  of  houses  and  home,  to  bleed,  and  to  die,  were 
merely  ignorant,  gaping  spectators.  That  there  was  some- 
thing very  grave  in  prospect  was  obvious,  but  exactly  what 
was  impending  they  knew  no  more  than  the  generation 
yet  unborn.  Very  noiselessly  had  the  patient  manager  who 
sat  in  the  Escorial  been  making  preparations  for  that  Euro- 
pean tragedy  in  which  most  of  the  actors  had  such  £Ettal  parts 
assigned  them,  and  of  which  few  of  the  spectators  of  its 
opening  scenes  were  doomed  to  witness  the  conclusion.  A 
shifting  and  glancing  of  lights,  a  vision  of  vanishing  feet,  a 
trampling  and  bustling  of  unseen  crowds,  movements  of  con- 
cealed machinery,  a  few  incoherent  words,  much  noise  and 
confusion  vague  and  incomprehensible,  till  at  last  the  tink- 
ling of  a  small  bell,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  modest  manager 
stealing  away  as  the  curtain  was  rising — such  was  the  spec- 
tacle presented  at  Midsummer  1585. 

And  in  truth  the  opening  picture  was  effective.  Sixteen 
blaok-robed,  long-bearded  Netherland  envoys  stalking  away, 
discomfited  and  indignant  upon  one  side ;  Catharine  de'  Me- 
dici on  the  other,  r^arding  them  with  a  sneer,  painfully  con- 
torted into  a  pathetic  smile ;  Henry  the  King,  robed  in  a  sack 
of  penitence,  trembling  and  hesitating,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
Epergnon,  but  cjuailing  even  under  the  protection  of  that 
mighty  swordsman  ;  Mucio,  careering,  truncheon  in  hand,  in 
full  panoply,  upon  his  war-horse,  waving  forward  a  mingled 
mass  of  German  lanzknechts,  Swiss  musketeers,  and  Lorraine 
{Kikemen  ;  the  redoubtable  Don  Bernardino  de  Mendoza,  in 

'  Busbeoqul     *  Epist  ad  Bud.'  35  AprU,  1586,  p.  154 
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front,  frowning  and  ferocious,  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand ;  Elizabeth  of  England,  in  the  back  ground,  with  the 
white-bearded  Burghley  and  the  monastic  Walsingham,  all 
surveying  the  scene  with  eyes  of  deepest  meaning  ;  and, 
somewhat  aside,  but  in  full  view,  silent,  calm,  and  imper- 
turbably  good-humoured,  the  bold  Beamese,  standing  with  a 
mischievous  but  prophetic  smile  glittering  through  his  blue 
eyes  and  curly  beard — thus  grouped  were  the  personages  of 
the  drama  in  the  introductory  scenes. 

The  course  of  public  events  which  succeeded  the  departure 
of  the  Netherland  deputies  is  sufficiently  well  known.  The 
secret  negotiations  and  intrigues,  however,  by  which  those 
external  facts  were  preceded  or  accompanied  rest  mainly  in 
dusty  archives,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  dwell  some- 
what at  length  upon  them  in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  treaty  of  Joinville  was  signed  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year  1584. 

We  have  seen  the  real  nature  of  the  interview  of  Ambas- 
sador Mendoza  with  Henry  III.  and  his  mother,  which  took 
place  early  in  January,  1585.  Immediately  after  that  confe- 
rence, Don  Bernardino  betook  himself  to  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
and  lost  no  time  in  stimulating  his  confederate  to  prompt 
but  secret  action. 

The  Netherland  envoys  had  their  .last  audience  on  the 
18th  March,  and  their  departure  and  disappointment  was  the 
signal  for  the  general  exhibition  and  explosion.  The  great 
civil  war  began,  and  the  man  who  refused  to  annex  the  Ne- 
therlands to  the  French  kingdom  soon  ceased  to  be  r^arded 
as  a  king. 

On  the  Slst  March,  the  heir  presumptive,  just  manufac* 
tured  by  the  Guises,  sent  forth  his  manifesto.  "^Caitynal 
Bourbon,  by  this  document,  declared  that  for  twenty-fo^ 
years  past  no  proper  measures  had  been  taken  to  extirpate 
the  heresy  by  which  France  was  infested.  There  was  no 
natural  heir  to  the  King.  Those  who  claimed  to  succeed  at 
his  death  had  deprived  themselves,  by  heresy,  of  their  rights. 
Should  they  gain  their  ends,  the  ancient  religion  would  be 
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abolished  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  it  had  been  in  England, 
and  Catholics  be  subjected  to  the  same  frightful  tortures 
which  they  were  experiencing  there.  New  men,  admitted  to 
the  confidence  of  the  crown,  clothed  with  the  highest  honours, 
and  laden  with  enormous  emoluments,  had  excluded  the 
ancient  and  honoured  functionaries  of  the  state,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  sell  out  their  offices  to  these  upstart  succes- 
sors. These  new  favourites  had  seized  the  finances  of  the 
kingdom,  all  of  which  were  now  collected  into  the  private 
coffers  of  the  King,  and  shared  by  him  with  his  courtiers. 
The  people  were  groani^  under  new  taxes  invented  every 
day,  yet  they  knew  nothing  of  the  distribution  of  the  public 
treasure,  while  the  King  himself  was  so  impoverished  as 
to  be  unable  to  discharge  his  daily  debts.  Meantime  these 
new  advisers  of  the  crown  had  renewed  to  the  Protestants  of 
the  kingdom  the  religious  privileges  of  which  they  had  so 
justly  been  deprived,  yet  the  religious  peace  which  had  fol- 
lowed had  not  brought  with  it  the  promised  diminution  of  the 
popular  burthens.  Never  had  the  nation  been  so  heavily 
taxed  or  reduced  to  such  profound  misery.  For  these  reasons, 
he,  Cardinal  Bourbon,  with  other  princes  of  the  blood,  peers, 
gentlemen,  cities,  and  universities,  had  solemnly  bound  them- 
selves by  oath  to  extirpate  heresy  down  to  the  last  root,  and 
to  save  the  people  from  the  dreadful  load  under  which  they 
were  languishing.  It  was  for  this  that  they  had  taken  up  arms, 
and  till  that  purpose  was  accomplished  they  would  never  lay 
them  down. 

The  paper  concluded  with  the  hope  that  his  Majesty  would 
not  take  these  warlike  demonstrations  amiss  ;  and  a  copy  of  the 
document  was  placed  in  the  royal  hands." 

It  was  very  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  observer,  that 
the  manifesto  was  directed  almost  as  much  against  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  as  against  Henry  of  Navarre.  The' adherents 
of  the  Guise  faction,  and  especially  certain  theologians  in 
their  employ,  had  taken  very  bold  grounds  upon  the  relations 
between  king  and  subjects,  and  had   made  the  public  very 

*  De  Thou,  ix,  284,  seq, 
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familiar  with  their  doctrines.  It  was  a  duty,  they  sidd,  ^^  to 
depose  a  prince  who  did  not  discharge  his  duty.  Authority 
ill  r^ulated  was  robbery,  and  it  was  as  absurd  to  call  him  a 
king  who  knew  not  how  to  govern,  as  it  was  to  take  a  blind 
man  for  a  guide,  or  to  believe  that  a  statue  could  influence 
the  movements  of  living  men."* 

Tet  to  the  faction,  inspired  by  such  rebellious  sentiments, 
and  which  was  thundering  in  his  face  such  tremendous  denun- 
ciations, the  unhappy  Henry  could  not  find  a  single  royal  or 
manly  word  of  reply.  He  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  when, 
if  ever,  he  should  have  assumed  an  attitude  of  command.  He 
answered  the  insolence  of  the  men,  who  were  parading  their 
contempt  for  his  authority,  by  humble  excuses  and  supplica- 
tions for  pardon.  He  threw  his  crown  in  the  dust  before  their 
feet,  as  if  such  humility  would  induce  them  to  place  it  again 
upon  his  head.  He  abandoned  the  minions  who  had  been  his 
pride,  his  joy,  and  his  defence,  and  deprecated,  with  an  abject 
whimper,  all  responsibility  for  the  unmeasured  ambition  and 
the  insatiable  rapacity  of  a  few  private  individuals.  He  con- 
jured the  party-leaders,  who  had  hurled  defiance  in  his  face, 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  promised  that  they  should  find  in 
his  wisdom  and  bounty  more  than  all  the  advantages  which 
they  were  seeking  to  obtain  by  war.* 

Henry  of  Navarre  answered  in  a  different  strain.  The 
gauntlet  had  at  last  been  thrown  down  to  him,  and  he  came 
forward  to  take  it  up  ;  not  insolently  nor  carelessly,  but  with 
the  cold  courtesy  of  a  Christian  knight  and  valiant  gentleman. 
He  denied  the  chai^  of  heresy.  He  avowed  detestation  of 
all  doctrines  contrary  to  the  Word  of  Grod,  to  the  decrees  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  or  condemned  by  the  Councils. 
The  errors  and  abuses  which  had  from  time  to  time  crept  into 
the  church,  had  long  demanded,  in  the  opinion  of  all  pious 
persons,  some  measures  of  reform.  After  many  bloody  wars, 
no  better  remedy  had  been  discovered  to  arrest  the  cause  of 
these  dire  religious  troubles,  whether  in  France  or  Germany, 
than  to  permit  all  men  to  obey  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 

»  Perefixe,  58,  •  De  Thou,  ix.  288, 
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science.  The  Protestants  had  thus  obtained  in  France  manj 
edicts  bj  which  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  had  been  secui^ 
He  could  not  himself  be  denounced  as  a  heretic^  for  he  had 
always  held  himself  ready  to  receive  instruction,  and  to  be 
set  right  where  he  had  erred.  To  call  him  "  relapsed "  was 
an  outrage.  Were  it  true,  he  were  indeed  unworthy  of  the 
crown,  but  the  world  knew  that  his  change  at  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  had  been  made  under  duresse,  and  that  he 
had  returned  to  the  reformed  faith  when  he  had  recovered  his 
liberty*  Beligious  toleration  had  been  the  object  of  his  lifa 
In  what  the  tyranny  of  the  popes  and  the  violence  of  the 
Spaniards  had  left  him  of  his  kingdom  of  Navarre,  Catholics 
and  Protestants  enjoyed  a  perfect  religious  liberty.  No  man 
had  the  right,  therefore,  to  denounce  him  as  an  enemy  of  the 
church,  or  a  disturber  of  the  public  repose,  for  he  had  ever 
been  willing  to  accept  all  propositions  of  peace  which  left  the 
rights  of  conscience  protected. 

He  was  a  Frenchman,  a  prince  of  France,  a  living  member 
of  the  kingdom,  feeling  with  its  pains,  and  bleeding  with  its 
wounds.  They  who  denounced  him  were  alien  to  France, 
factitious  portions  of  her  body,  feeling  no  suffering,  even 
should  she  be  consuming  with  living  fire.  The  Leaguers  were 
the  friends  and  the  servants  of  the  Spaniards,  while  he  had 
been  bom  the  enemy,  and  with  too  good  reason,  of  the  whole 
Spanish  race. 

"Let  the  name  of  Papist  and  of  Huguenot,"  he  said,  "be 
heard  no  more  among  us.  Those  terms  were  buried  in  the 
edict  of  peace.  Let  us  speak  only  of  Frenchmen  and  of 
Spaniards.  It  is  the  counter-league  which  we  must  all  unite 
to  form,  the  natural  union  of  the  head  with  all  its  members.'^! 

Finally,  to  save  the  shedding  of  so  much  innocent  blood, 
to  spare  all  the  countless  miseries  of  civil  war,  he  implored 
the  royal  permission  to  terminate  this  quarrel  in  person,  by 
single  combat  with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  one  to  one,  two  to 
two,  or  in  as  large  a  number  as  might  be  desired,  and  upon 
any  spot  within  or  without  the  kingdom  that  should  be 
assigned.     "The   Duke   of  Guise,"  said   Henry  of  Navarre, 
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"cannot  but  accept  my  chi^lleage  as  an  honour^  coming  as  it 
does  from  a  prince  infinitely  his  superior  in  rank ;  and  thus, 
may  (Jod  defend  the  right" 

Thia  paper,  drawn  up  by  the  illustrious  Duplessis-Momay, 
who  was  to  have  been  the  second  of  the  King  of  Navarre  in 
the  proposed  dud,  was  signed  10  June  1585.^ 

The  unfortunate  Henry  III.,  not  so  dull  as  to  doubt  that 
the  true  object  of  the  Guise  party  was  to  reduce  him  to  insig* 
nificanoe,  and  to  open  their  own  way  to  the  throne,  was  too 
impotent  of  purpose  to  follow  the  dictates  which  his  wisest 
counsellors  urged  and  his  own  reason  approved  His  choice 
had  lain  between  open  hostility  with  his  Spanish  enemy  and 
a  more  terrible  combat  with  that  implacable  foe  wearing  the 
nuMk  of  friendship.  He  had  refused  to  annex  to  his  crown 
the  rich  and  powerful  Netherlands,  from  dread  of  a  foreign 
var ;  and  he  was  now  about  to  accept  for  himself  and  kingdom 
all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  contest,  in  which  his  avowed  an- 
tagonist was  the  first  captain  of  the  age,  and  his  nominal 
alliefl  the  stipendiaries  of  Philip  II. 

Yilleroy,  his  prime  minister,  and  Catharine  de'  Medici,  his 
mother,  had  both  devoted  him  to  disgrace  and  ruin.  The 
deputies  frx)m  the  Netherlands  had  been  dismissed,  and  now, 
notwithstanding  the  festivities  and  exuberant  demonstrations 
of  friendship  with  which  the  Earl  of  Derbjr's  splendid  embassy 
had  been  greeted,  it  became  necessary  to  bind  Henry  hand 
and  foot  to  the  conspirators,  who  had  sworn  the  destruction 
of  that  Queen,  as  well  as  his  own,  and  the  extirpation  of  . 
heresy  and  heretics  in  every  realm  of  Christendom. 

On  the  9th  June  the  lei^e  demanded  a  royal  decree,  for- 
bidding the  practice  of  all  religion  but  the  Boman  Catholic, 
on  pain  of  death.  In  vain  had  the  clear-sighted  Bishop  of 
Acqs  uttered  his  eloquent  warnings.  Despite  such  timely 
counsels,  which  he  was  capable  at  once  of  appreciating  and  of 
neglecting,  Henry  followed  slavishly  the  advice  of  those  whom 


'Deolantion  du  Rof  de  Navarre 
^'"^  lea  oalomniee  d»  la  ligue.  In 
^^^iptoBiw-Kcmiajy    'M^moires  et  Cor- 
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he  knew  in  his  heart  to  be  his  foes^  and  authorised  the  great 
conspiracy  against  Elizabeth,  against  Protestantism,  and 
against  himsel£ 

On  the  5th  June  Villeroy  had  expressed  a  wish  for  a  very 
secret  interview  with  Mendoza,  on  the  subject  of  the  invasion 
of  England. 

^^It  needed  not  this  overture,^  said  that  magniloquent 
Spaniard,  ^^  to  engender  in  a  person  of  my  talents,  and  with 
the  heart  of  a  Mendoza,  venom  enough  for  vengeance.  I 
could  not  more  desire  than  I  did  already  to  assist  in  so  holy 
a  work  ;  nor  could  I  aspire  to  greater  honour  than  would  be 
gained  in  uniting  those  crowns  (of  France  and  Spain)  in 
strict  friendship,  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  heresy  through- 
out Europe,  and  of  chastising  the  Queen  of  England — ^whose 
abominations  I  am  never  likely  to  forget,  having  had  them  so 
long  before  my  eyes — and  of  satisfying  my  just  resentment 
for  the  injuries  she  has  inflicted  on  myself.  It  was  on  this 
subject,"  continued  the  ambassador,  "  that  Monsieur  de  Vil- 
leroy wished  a  secret  interview  with  me,  pledging  himself — 
if  your  Majesty  would  deign  to  unite  yourself  with  this  King, 
and  to  aid  him  with  your  forces — to  a  successful  result."  ' 

Mendoza  accordingly  expressed  a  willingness  to  meet  the 
ingenuous  Secretary  of  State — ^who  had  so  recently  been 
assisting  at  the  banquets  and  rejoicings  with  Lord  Derby 
and  his  companions,  which  had  so  much  enlivened  the  French 
capital — and  assured  him  that  his  most  Catholic  Majesty 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  friendship 


'  "  La  abertura  que  estos  reyea  me 
havian  hecho  ....  no  havia  de  en- 
gendrar  en  una  persona  de  mis  prendas 
y  oora9on  de  iin  Mendoza  yeneno  para 
procurar  yengan^as,  y  no  antes  desseo 
de  ayudar  obra  tan  santa,  pnes  que 
me  podria  redundar  mayor  honra  que 
de  otra  ninguna,  siendo  instrumento 
para  unir  estas  coronas  con  firroe 
amistad,  debaxo  de  lo  qual  pudiesse 
extirpar  las  heregias  de  Europa,  dando 
priyilegio  a  eeto,  con  castigar  a  la 
reyna  de  Ingaltierra,  cuyas  abomina- 
cion^  creya  que  70  no  tendria  olyida- 


das,  como  persona  que  las  bayia  tenido 
tantOB  alios  adelante  los  egos,  7  causa 
de  justo  resentimicnto  por  lo  que  hayia 
becbo  a  la  propria  mia.  Sobre  esta 
materia  desaara  el  Sefior  Villeroy  yene 
secretamente  conmigo,  7  entender  8U70, 
me  asegurara,  si  V.  W,  Lolgaria  de 
ayudar  con  sus  fuer^as  7  juntarse  con 
este  re7,  para  el  efeto."  Don  Bern** 
de  Mendoza  a  8u  Csy^  B  .Mag^.  (de 
^ifradaX  ^^^  *^  J^^i  1685-  Aroh. 
de  Simancas,  in  the  'Aichiyes  de  I'Em* 
pire'  at  Paris,  B.  56.  220.  223,  M& 
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with  the  most  Christian  King^  for  the  service  of  God  and  the 
glory  of  his  Church. 

The  next  day  the  envoy  and  the  Secretary  of  State  met, 
very  secretly,  in  the  house  of  the  Signor  Gondi.  Villeroy 
oonunenced  his  harangue  by  an  allusion  to  the  current 
opinion,  that  Mendoza  had  arrived  in  France  with  a  torch  in 
his  hand,  to  light  the  fires  of  civil  war  in  that  kingdom,  as 
he  had  recently  done  in  England.* 

^^I  do  not  believe,"  replied  Mendoza,  ^Hhat  discreet  and 
prudent  persons  in  France  attribute  my  actions  to  any  such 
motives.  As  for  the  ignorant  people  of  the  kingdom,  they  do 
not  appal  me,  although  they  evidently  imagine  that  I  have 
imbibed,  during  my  residence  in  England,  something  of  the 
spirit  of  the  enchanter  Merlin,  that,  by  signs  and  cabalistic 
words  alone,  I  am  thought  capable  of  producing  such  com- 
motions."* 

After  this  preliminary  flourish  the  envoy  proceeded  to  com- 
plain bitterly  of  the  most  Christian  King  and  his  mother,  who, 
after  the  propositions  which  they  had  made  him,  when  on  his 
way  to  Spain,  had,  since  his  return,  become  so  very  cold  and 
dry  towards  him.*  And  on  this  theme  he  enlarged  for  some 
time. 

Villeroy  replied,  by  complaining,  in  his  turn,  about  the 
dealings  of  the  most  Catholic  King,  with  the  leaguers  and 
the  rebels  of  France  ;  and  Mendoza  rejoined  by  an  intimation 
that  harping  upon  past  grievances  and  suspicions  was  hardly 
the  way  to  bring  about  harmony  in  present  matters. 

Struck  with  the  justice  of  this  remark,  the  French  Secretary 
of  State  entered  at  once  upon  business.  He  made  a  very 
long  speech  *  upon  the  tyranny  which  "  that  Englishwoman  " 


'"Con  el  acha  en  la  mano  para 
emprender  fliego  de  guerra  civil,  como 
bavia  hecbo  ao  iDgaltierra."  MS.  just 
cited,  7  June,  1586. 

* '  Y  que  los  ignorantes  de  francia 
ao  me  espantarian,  imaginandoBe  ba- 
Tene  me  pegadb  del  tiempo  que 
estUYe  en  Ingaltienra  algo  del  spiritu 
de  Merlin,  para  ha^r,   oon  signoe  y 


semejantes     oommocionea." 
(Ibid.) 

*  "  Havellos  hallado  tan  flios  j  ae- 
C08."    (Ibid.) 

*  "  Respondio  me  que  era  bien  pro. 
poniendo  me  oon  gprande  arenga,  la 
tirannia  oon  que  prooedia  ooutra  los 
catolicoe  agora  de  nuevo  la  de  Ingal- 
tierra^  offensas  que  bavia  becbo  a  Y. 
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was  anew  infliotiog  upon  the  Catholics  in  her  kingdom,  upon 
the  offences  which  she  had  committed  against  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  against  the  King  of  France  and  his  brothers,  and 
upon  the  aliment  which  she  had  been  yielding  to  the  civil 
war  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  France  for  so  many  years.  He 
then  said  that  if  Mendoza  would  declare  with  sincerity,  and 
"  without  any  of  the  duplicity  of  a  ministet-  ''—that  Philip 
would  league  himself  with  Henry  for  the  purpose  of  invading 
England,  in  order  to  reduce  the  three  kingdoms  to  the  Catholic 
fidth,  and  to  place  their  crowns  on  the  head  of  the  Queen  of 
Scotland,  to  whom  they  of  right  belonged ;  then  that  the 
King,  his  master,  was  most  ready  to  join  in  so  holy  an  enter- 
prise. He  begged  Mendoza  to  say  with  what  number  of 
troops  the  invasion  could  be  made ;  whether  Philip  could 
send  any  from  Flanders  or  from  Spain  ;  how  many  it  would 
be  well  to  send  from  France,  and  under  what  chieftain  ;  in 
what  manner  it  would  be  best  to  communicate  with  his  most 
Catholic  Majesty;  whether  it  were  desirable  to  despatch  a 
secret  envoy  to  him,  and  of  what  quality  such  agent  ought  to 
be.  He  also  observed  that  the  most  Christian  King  could  not 
himself  speak  to  Mendoza  on  the  subject  before  having  com- 
municated the  matter  to  the  Queen-Mother,  but  expressed  a 
wish  that  a  special  carrier  mi^ht  be  forthwith  despatched  to 
Spain  ;  for  he  might  be  sure  that,  on  an  affair  of  such  weight, 
he  would  not  have  permitted  himself  to  reveal  the  secret 
wishes  of  his  master,  except  by  his  commands.' 

Mendoza  replied,  by  enlarging  with  much  enthusiasm  on 
the  facility  with  which  England  could  be  conquered  by  the 
combined  power  of  France  and  Spain.  If  it  were  not  a  very 
difficult  matter  before — even  with  the  jealousy  between  the 


M*.,  7  el  mismo  a  este  rej  7  hermanoa, 
alimentando  la  guerra  en  loe  paysea 
baxos,  y  en  franda^  por  lun^  afios, 
que  le  diitesse,  con  Uaneza  7  sin  doblez 
de  ministro,  si  Y.  M**.  holgaria  de  jun- 
tarse  7  ligarse  con  este  rey,  para  hazer 
aquella  impreea,  reduziendo  Iob  tres 
reTnoB  a  la  fee  Cat**.  Rom***,  7  ponien- 
do  la  corona  a  la  de  la  reyna  do 
^8cozia,  que  era  a  la  que  de  dcjvcUo 


le  tocava,  7  lo  que  el  re7  su  amo  boIo 
pretendia,  que  quedasse  a  quel  reTno 
en  la  neutralidad,  que  liasta  aqui,  que 
por  ser  empresa  tan  santa.  se  prometia 
que  y.  M<*.  no  refusaria  el  aasistir  oon 
BUS  fuerzas  a  ella,  que  de  animo  de  aa 
amo  me  asegurava  de  estar  aparejcdia- 
simo  para  ello.'  (MS,  just  cited,  7 
June  1585.)  » Jbid. 
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two  crowns — ^how  much  less  so,  now  that  they  could  join  their 
fleets  and  armies  ;  now  that  the  arming  by  the  one  prince 
would  not  inspire  the  other  with  suspicion ;  now  that  they 
would  be  certain  of  finding  safe  harbour  in  each  other's 
kingdoms,  in  case  of  unfavourable  weather  and  head- winds, 
and  that  they  could  arrange  from  what  ports  to  sail,  in  what 
direction,  and  under  what  commanders.  He  disapproved, 
however,  of  sending  a  special  messenger  to  Spain,  on  the 
ground  of  wishing  to  keep  the  matter  entirely  secret,  but  in 
leality — as  he  informed  Philip — ^because  he  chose  to  keep  the 
management  in  his  own  hands  ;  because  he  could  always  let 
slip  Mucio  upon  them,  in  case  they  should  play  him  fEdse  ; 
because  he  feared  that  the  leaking  out  of  the  secret  might 
discourage  the  Leaguers,  and  because  he  felt  that  the  bolder 
and  more  hvely  were  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon  and  his  con- 
federates, the  stronger  was  the  party  of  the  King,  his  master, 
and  the  more  intimidated  and  dispirited  would  be  the  mind 
and  the  forces  of  the  most  Christian  King.  ^^  And  this  is 
precisely  the  point,"  said  the  diplomatist,  "  at  which  a  minister 
of  your  Majesty  should  aim  at  this  season." ' 

Thus  the  civil  war  in  France — an  indispensable  part  of 
Philip's  policy — was  to  be  maintained  at  all  hazards ;  and 
although  the  ambassador  was  of  opinion  that  the  most 
Christian  King  was  sincere  in  his  proposition  to  invade  Eng- 
land, it  would  never  do  to  allow  any  interval  of  tranquillity 
to  the  wretched  subjects  of  that  Christian  King. 

"  I  cannot  doubt,"  said  Mendoza,  "  that  the  making  of  this 
proposal  to  me  with  so  much  warmth  was  the  especial  per- 
suasion of  God,  who,  hearing  the  groans  of  the  Catholics  of 
England,  so  cruelly  afflicted,  wished  to  force  the  French  King 
and  his  minister  to  feel,  in  the  necessity  which  surrounds 
them,  that  the  offending  Him,  by  impeding  the  grandeur  of 
your  Majesty,  would  be  their  total  ruin,  and  that  their  only 
salvation  is  to  unite  in  sincerity  and  truth  with  your  Majesty 
for  the  destruction  of  the  heretics."* 

*  **Qqe  e«,  en  lo  que  en  eeta  sazon  I  ta  la  mira."  (MB.  jnst  dted,  t  June^ 
elministro  de  Y.  M«i.  hade  traer  pues-    |    1585.)  *  Ibid. 
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Therefore,  although — judging  from  the  nature  of  the  French 
— he  might  imagine  that  they  were  attempting  to  put  him  to 
sleep,  Mendoza,  on  the  whole,  expressed  a  conviction  that 
the  King  was  in  earnest,  having  arrived  at  the  coQclusion 
that  he  could  only  get  rid  of  the  Guise  faction  by  sending 
them  over  to  England.  "Seeing  that  he  cannot  possibly 
eradicate  the  war  from  his  kingdom,"  said  the  envoy,  "  be- 
cause of  the  boldness  with  which  the  Leaguers  maintain  it, 
with  the  strong  assistance  of  your  Majesty,  he  has  deter- 
mined to  embrace  with  much  fervour,  and  without  any  decep- 
tion at  all,  the  enterprise  against  England,  as  the  only  remedy 
to  quiet  his  own  dominions.  The  subjugation  of  those  three 
kingdoms,  in  order  to  restore  them  to  their  rightful  owner,  is 
a  purpose  so  holy,  just,  and  worthy  of  your  Majesty,  and  one 
which  you  have  had  so  constantly  in  view,  that  it  is  super- 
fluous for  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject.  Your  Majesty 
knows  that  its  effects  will  be  the  tranquillity  and  preserva- 
tion of  all  your  realms.  The  reasons  for  making  the  attempt, 
even  without  the  aid  of  France,  become  demonstrations  now 
that  she  is  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  scheme.  The  most 
Christian  King  is  resolutely  bent — so  far  as  I  can  comprehend 
the  intrigues  of  Villeroy — to  carry  out  this  project  on  the 
foundation  of  a  treaty  with  the  Guise  party.  It  will  not  take 
much  time,  therefore,  to  put  down  the  heretics  here  ;  nor  will 
it  consiune  much  more  to  conquer  England  with  the  armies 
of  two  such  powerful  Princes/  The  power  of  that  island  is  of 
little  moment,  there  being  no  disciplined  forces  to  o'ppose  us, 
even  if  they  were  all  unanimous  in  its  defence ;  how  much 
less  then,  with  so  many  Catholics  to  assist  the  invaders,  see- 
ing them  so  powerful.  If  your  Majesty,  on  account  of  your 
Netherlands,  is  not  afraid  of  putting  arms  into  the  hands  of 
the  Guise  family  in  France,  there  need  be  less  objection  to 


'  "  Los  de  Guisa,  tenieDdo  las  annas 
en  la  mano,  combaten  a  los  hereges  de 
aqui,  que  no  puede  ser  mucho  tiempo, 
7  assi  mismo,  el  que  se  consumira  en 
reduzir  a  Ingaltierra  oon  fuer^as  de 
tan  poderosiasimos  principes,  y  la  de 
la  isla  no  de  momento,  pare  podellos 


contrastor  gente  no  exercitada,  si  bien 
estuviessen  todos  unanimos  para  de- 
fendarse,  quanto  mas,  baviendo  tantaa 
Oat^  que  ban  de  acudir  &  los  estran* 
geros,  viendo  los  tan  poderosos.*'  (MS. 
just  cited,  7  June,  1585.) 
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sending  one  of  that  house  into  England,  particularly  as  you 
will  send  forces  of  your  own  into  that  kingdom,  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  which  the  affairs  of  Flanders  will  be  secured.  "  To 
effect  the  pacification  of  the  Netherlands  the  sooner,  it  would 
bedesimble  to  conquer  England  as  early  as  October."* 

Having  thus  sufficiently  enlarged  upon  the  sincerity  of  the 
French  King  and  his  prime  minister,  in  their  dark  projects 
against  a  friendly  power,  and  upon  the  ease  with  which  that 
friendly  power  could  be  subjected,  the  ambassador  begged 
for  a  reply  from  his  royal  master  without  delay.  He  would 
l)e  careful,  meantime,  to  keep  the  civil  war  alive  in  France — 
thus  verifying  the  poetical  portrait  of  himself,  the  truth  of 
which  he  had  just  been  so  indignantly  and  rhetorically  deny- 
ing—but it  was  desirable  that  the  French  should  believe  that 
this  civil  war  was  not  Philip's  sole  object.  He  concluded  by 
drawing  his  master's  attention  to  the  sufferings  of  the  English 
Catholics.  "  I  cannot  refrain,"  he  said,  "  from  placing  before 
your  eyes  the  terrible  persecutions  which  the  Catholics  are 
suffering  in  England  ;  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  flowing  in  so 
niany  kinds  of  torments  ;  the  groans  of  the  prisoners,  of  the 
widows  and  orphans ;  the  general  oppression  and  servitude, 
which  is  the  greatest  ever  endured  by  a  people  of  God,  under 
any  tyrant  whatever.  Tour  Majesty,  into  whose  hands  God 
is  DOW  pleased  to  place  the  means,  so  long  desired,  of  extir- 
pating and  totally  destroying  the  heresies  of  our  time,  can 
alone  liberate  them  from  their  bondage."* 

The  picture  of  these  kings,  prime  ministers,  and  ambas- 
sadors, thus  plotting  treason,  stratagem,  and  massacre,  is  a 
^k  and  dreary  one.  The  description  of  English  sufferings 
for  conscience'  sake,  under  the  Protestant  Elizabeth,  is  even 


*  MS.  just  cited,  1  Jtne,  1586. 

•  "Ante  cayos  qjos  no  paedo  dexar 
«  antqwner  en  esta  la  terible  peree- 
^^^n  que  paasan  los  Cat^  en  In- 
Pjjt%  con  mucha  sangFe  de  martires 
^'^n^emada  oon  diversos  generos  de 
^**J»nt08,  los  gemidoa  de  los  pri- 
■ooieros,  de  los  Tiudaa  y  huerfanos,  y 
*V^8Bion  general  y  servidnmbre  que 
w  la  mayor  que  ba  parescido  janins 

VOL.  X..«.K 


pueblo  de  Dios,  debaxo  de  ningun 
tirano,  de  euya  mano  espera  solo  ser 
libertados  por  las  de  Y.W.  a  quien 
Dios  ea  servido  de  poner  en  las  pro- 
prias  la  ocasion  que  tantos  dias  ba 
proourado  para  la  extirpadon  y  total 
destniycion  de  les  heregias  de  n'* 
tiempo,  el  sea  servido  de  remediaUos,'* 
(Ibid.) 
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more  painful ;  for  it  had  unfortunately  too  much  of  truth, 
although  as  wilfully  darkened  and  exaggerated  as  could  be 
done  by  religious  hatred  and  Spanish  bombast.  The  Queen 
was  surrounded  by  legions  of  deadly  enemies.  Spain,  the 
Pope,  the  League,  were  united  in  one  perpetual  conspiracy 
against  her;  and  they  relied  on  the  cooperation  of  those 
subjects  of  hers  whom  her  own  cruelty  was  converting  into 
traitors. 

We  read  with  a  shudder  these  gloomy  secrets  of  conspiracy 
and  wholesale  murder,  which  make  up  the  diplomatic  history 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  we  cease  to  wonder  that  a 
woman,  feeling  herself  so  continually  the  mark  at  which  all 
the  tyrants  and  assassins  of  Europe  were  aiming — although 
not  possessing  perhaps  the  evidences  of  her  peril  so  completely 
as  they  have  been  revealed  to  us — should  come  to  consider 
every  English  Papist  as  a  traitor  and  an  assassin*  It  was 
unfortunate  that  she  was  not  able  to  rise  beyond  the  vile 
instincts  of  the  age,  and  by  a  magnanimous  and  sublime 
toleration,  to  convert  her  secret  enemies  into  loyal  subjects. 

And  now  Henry  of  Valois  was  to  choose  between  leagu 
and  counter-league,  between  Henry  of  Guise  and  Henry  oi 
Navarre,  between  France  and  Spain.  The  whole  chivalry  of 
Gascony  and  Guienne,  the  vast  swarm  of  industrious  and 
hardy  Huguenot  artisans,  the  Netherland  rebels,  the  great 
English  Queen,  stood  ready  to  support  the  cause  of  French 
nationality,  and  of  all  nationalities,  against  a  threatening 
world-empire,  of  religious  liberty  against  sacerdotal  abso- 
lutism, and  the  crown  of  a  King,  whose  only  merit  had 
hitherto  been  to  acquiesce  in  a  religious  toleration  dictated  to 
tiim  by  others,  against  those  who  derided  his  authority  and 
insulted  his  person.  The  bold  knight-errant  of  Christendom, 
the  champion  to  the  utterance  against  Spain,  stood  there  with 
lance  in  rest,  and  the  King  scarcely  hesitated. 

The  League,  gliding  so  long  unheeded,  now  reared  its  creel 
in  the  very  palace  of  France,  and  full  in  the  monarch's  face. 
With  a  single  shudder  the  victim  fell  into  its  coilek 

The  choice  was  made.     On  the  18tb  of  July  the  edict  of 
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Nemouw  was  published,  revoking  all  previous  edicts  by  which 
religious  peace  had  been  secured.  Death  and  confiscation  of 
property  were  now  proclaimed  as  the  penalty  of  practising 
aoy  religious  rites  save  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Six  months  were  allowed  to  the  Nonconformists  to  put  their 
affiiirs  in  wder,  after  which  they  were  to  make  public  pro- 
fesrion  of  the  Catholic  religion,  with  regular  attendance  upon 
its  ceremonies,  or  else  go  into  perpetual  exile.  To  remain  in 
France  without  abjuring  heresy  was  thenceforth  a  mortal 
crime,  to  be  expiated  upon  the  gallows.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  all  Huguenots  were  instantaneously  incapacitated 
ftoDa  public  office,  the  mixed  chambers  of  justice  were  abol- 
ished, and  the  cautionary  towns  were  to  be  restored.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Guise  faction  were  to  receive  certain  cities 
into  their  possession,  as  pledges  that  this  sanguinary  edict 
should  be  fulfilled.' 

Thus  did  Henry  III.  abjectly  kiss  the  hand  which  smote 
him.  His  mother,  having  since  the  death  of  Anjou  no  further 
interest  in  affecting  to  favour  the  Huguenots,  had  i5th  July, 
^^rranged  the  basis  of  this  treaty  with  the  Spanish  i*85. 
pwty.  And  now  the  unfortunate  King  had  gone  solemnly 
down  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  to  be  present  at  the  regis- 
tration of  the  edict.  The  counsellors  and  presidents  were  all 
wsembled,  and  as  they  sat  there  in  their  crimson  robes,  they 
w«ned,  to  the  excited  imagination  of  those  who  loved  their 
country,  like  embodiments  of  the  impending  and  most  san- 
guinary tragedy.  As  the  monarch  left  the  parliament-house 
a  feint  cry  of  *God  save  the  King'  was  heard  in  the  street. 
Henry  hung  his  head,  for  it  was  long  since  that  cry  had  met 
his  ears,  atid  he  knew  that  it  was  a  false  and  languid  demon- 
8tiation  which  had  been  paid  for  by  the  Leaguers. 

And  thus  was  the  compact  signed — an  unequal  compact. 
Madam  League  was  on  horseback,  armed  in  proof,  said  a  con- 
twnporary ;  the  King  was  on  foot,  and  dressed  in  a  shirt  of 
p^tence."    The  alliance  was  not  an  auspicious   one.     Not 

*  D©  Thou,  ix.  328,  mj-  *  *  L^EgtoUe,*  186, 
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peace,  but  a  firebrand— /ocem,  nonpiicem — ^had  the  King  held 
forth  to  his  subjects.* 

When  the  news  came  to  Henry  of  Navarre  that  the  King 
had  really  promulgated  this  fatal  edict,  he  remained  for  a 
time,  with  amazement  and  sorrow,  leaning  heavily  upon  a 
table,  with  his  face  in  his  right  hand.  When  he  raised  his 
head  again — so  he  afterwards  asserted — one  side  of  his  mous- 
tachio  had  turned  white.* 

Meantime  Gr^ory  XIII.,  who  had  always  refused  to  sano^ 

tion  the  League,  was  dead,  and  Cardinal  Peretti,  under  the 

24th  April,  name  of  Sixtus  V.,  now  reigned  in  his  place.     Bom 

1586.  of  an  illustrious  house,  as  he  said — ^for  it  was  a  house 
without  a  roof — this  monk  of  humble  origin  was  of  inordinate 
ambition.  Feigning  a  humility  which  was  but  the  cloak  to 
his  pride,  he  was  in  reality  as  grasping,  self-seeking,  and 
revengeful,  as  he  seemed  gentle  and  devout.  It  was  inevi- 
table that  a  pontiff  of  this  character  should  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  him  to  mimic  Hildebrand,  and  to  brandish  on 
high  the  thunderbolts  of  the  Church. 

With  a  flaming  prelude  concerning  the  omnipotence  dele- 
gated by  Almighty  God  to  St.  Peter  and  his  successors— an 
authority  infinitely  superior  to  all  earthly  powers — the  decrees 
of  which  were  irresistible  alike  by  the  highest  and  the  mean- 
est, and  which  hurled  misguided  princes  from  their  thrones 
into  the  abyss,  like  children  of  Beelzebub,  the  Pope  proceeded 
to  fulminate  his  sentence  of  excommunication  against  thoae 
children  of  wrath,  Henry  of  Navarre  and  Henry  of  Cond^. 
They  were  denounced  as  heretics,  relapsed,  and  enemies  of 
28ttiAug.,  God.  The  King  was  declared  dispossessed  of  his 
1585.  principality  of  Beame,  and  of  what  remained  to  him 
of  Navarre.  He  was  stripped  of  all  dignities,  privileges,  and 
property,  and  especially  proclaimed  incapable  of  ever  ascend- 
ing the  throne  of  France.* 

The  Beamese  replied  by  a  clever  political  squib.     A  terse 


"  G^nisiadis  fltctnm  dam  pnto  dicere  paoem, 
Pacem  non  possnm  dloera,  dioo  faoeoi/' 

'  Mathieu,  anno  1585. 


■  De  Thou,  ix.  368,  seq. 
<  De    Thou,    ix.    369. 
190. 
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and  spirited  paper  found  its  way  to  Bome^  and  wad  soon 
affixed  to  the  statutes  of  Pasquin  and  Marforio^  and  in  other 
public  places  of  that  city^  and  even  to  the  gates  of  the  papal 
palace.  Without  going  beyond  his  own  doors,  his  Holiness 
bad  the  opportunity  of  reading,  to  his  profound  amazement, 
that  Mr.  Sixtus,  calling  himself  Pope,  had  foully  and  ma- 
liciously lied  in  calling  the  King  of  Navarre  a  heretic.  This 
Henry  offered  to  prove  before  any  free  council  legitimately 
cboeen.  If  the  Pope  refused  to  submit  to  such  decision,  he 
was  himself  no  better  than  excommunicate  and  Antichrist, 
and  the  King  of  Navarre  thereby  declared  mortal  and  per- 
petual war  upon  him.  The  ancient  kings  of  France  had 
known  how  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  former  popes,  and  he 
hoped,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  to  take  vengeance  on 
Mr.  Sixtus  for  the  insult  thus  offered  to  all  the  kings  of 
Christendom — and  so  on,  in  a  vein  which  showed  the  Bear- 
nese  to  be  a  man  rather  amused  than  blasted  by  these  papal 
iineworks.* 

Sixtus  v.,  though  imperious,  was  far  from  being  dull  He 
knew  how  to  appreciate  a  man  when  he  found  one,  and  he 
rather  admired  the  cheerful  attitude  maintained  by  Navarre, 
as  he  tossed  back  the  thunderbolts.  He  often  spoke  after- 
wards of  Henry  with  genuine  admiration,  and  declared  that 
in  all  the  world  he  knew  but  two  persons  fit  to  wear  a  crown — 
Henry  of  Navarre  and  Elizabeth  of  England.  "  'Twas  pity," 
he  said,  "  that  both  should  be  heretics."  * 

And  thus  the  fires  of  civil  war  had  been  lighted  throughout 
Christendom,  and  the  monarch  of  France  had  thrown  himself 
head  foremost  into  the  flames. 


*  De  Thou,  ix.  376-378.  Perefixe, 
62,  63.  *L*E9to0e;  190.  The  laat- 
uuned  writer  declares  himself  the 
aathor  of  this  fiimoos  aoswer  to  the 
Wl of  Sixtus: 

**Au  Busdit  eorit,  iait  par  Tauteur 
^  presens  memoires^  ou  a  fait  taire 


du  palais  de  Paris  un  voyage  ^  Rome, 
ou  Ton  I'a  mis,  signifi^  et  affich^  et 
I'a  t  on  insere  aux  recueils  de  ce  terns, 
imprimes  i  la  Rochelle,  tant  la  vanity 
et  curiosity  de  ce  terns  estoit  grande." 
'  De  Thou,  Perefixe,  ubi  sup. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

PofliUon  and  Character  of  Faroeae  —  Preparationa  for  Antwerp  Siege  — Iti 
Characteristics  —  Foresight  of  William  the  Silent — Sainte  Aktegoncle,  the 
Burgomaster  —  Anarcbj  in  Antwerp  —  Character  of  Sainte  Aldegonde  — 
Admiral  Treslong  —  Jostinus  de  Nassau  —  Hohenlo  —  Opposition  to  the 
Plan  of  Orange  —  Liefkenshoek  —  Head-Quarters  of  Parma  at  KbHoo — 
Diffioulty  of  supplying  the  City  —  Results  of  not  piercing  the  Dykes —  Pre- 
liminaries of  the  Siege  —  Successes  of  the  Spaniards — Eneigy  of  Famese 
with  Sword  and  Pen  —  His  Correspondence  with  the  Antwerpers  —  Progress 
of  the  Bridge  —  Impoverished  Condition  of  Parma  —  Patriots  attempt  Bois- 
le-Duc  —  Their  Misconduct  —  Failure  of  the  Enterprise  —  The  Scbeldt 
Bridge  completed  —  Description  of  the  Structure  —  Position  of  Alexander 
and  his  Army — La  Motte  attempts  in  vain  Ostend  —  Patriots  gain  Liefkens- 
boek  —  Projects  of  Gianibelli  —  Alarm  on  the  Bridge  —  The  Fire  Ships  — 
The  Explosion  ^*  Its  Results  —  Death  of  the  Y isoount  of  Ohent  —  Perpeioal 
Anxiety  of  Famese— Impoverished  State  of  the  Spaniards — Intended 
Attack  of  the  Kowenstyn — Second  Attack  of  the  Kowenstyn  —  A  Lan^ng 
effected  —  A  sharp  Combat  —  The  Dyke  pierced  —  Rally  of  the  Spaniards 
— Parma  comes  to  the  Rescue  —  Fieroe  Struggle  on  the  Dyke  —  The 
Spaniards  sucoessfhl  —  Premature  Triumph  at  Antwerp  —  Defeat  of  the 
Patriots  —  The  Ship  War's  End  —  Despah-  of  the  Citizens  —  Sainte  Alde- 
gonde discouraged  —  His  Critical  Position  — His  Kegotiatk)ns  with  the 
Enemy  —  Correspondence  with  Richardot  —  Commotion  in  the  City  —  In- 
terview of  Mamix  with  Parma — Suspicious  Conduct  of  Mamix  —  t)eputa- 
tion  to  the  Prince  —  Oration  of  Mamix  —  Private  Views  of  Parma  — 
Capitulation  of  Antwerp — Mistakes  of  Mamix  —  PhiHp  on  the  Religious 
Question  —  Triumphal  Entrance  of  Alexander — Rebuilding  of  the  Citadel 
—  Gratification  of  Philip  —  Note  on  Samte  Aldegonde. 

The  n^^tiations  between  Prance  and  the  Netherlands  have 
been  massed,  in  order  to  present  a  connected  and  distinct 
view  of  the  relative  attitude  of  the  different  countries  of 
Europe.  The  conferences  and  diplomatic  protocoUing  had 
resulted  in  nothing  positive ;  but  it  is  very  necessary  for  the 
reader  to  understand  the  negative  effects  of  all  this  dissimula- 
tion and  palace-politics  upon  the  destiny  of  the  new  common- 
wealth, and  upon  Christendom  at  large.  The  League  had 
now  achieved  a  great  triumph ;  the  King  of  France  had  vir- 
tually abdicated,  and  it  was  now  requisite  for  the  King  of 
J^avarre,  the  Netherlands,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,   to  draw 
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more  closely  t(^ther  than  before,  if  the  last  hope  of  forming 
a  counter-league  were  not  to  be  abandoned.  The  next  step 
in  political  combination  was  therefore  a  solemn  embassy  of 
the  States-General  to  England.  Before  detailing  those  nego- 
tiations, however,  it  is  proper  to  direct  attention  to  the  ex- 
ternal public  events  which  had  been  unroUing  themselves  in 
the  Provinces,  contemporaneously  with  the  secret  history 
which  has  been  detailed  in  the  preceding  chapters. 

By  presenting  in  their  natural  groupings  various  distinct 
occurrences,  rather  tiian  by  detailing  them  in  strict  chrono- 
logical order,  a  dearer  view  of  the  whole  picture  will  be 
furnished  than  could  be  done  by  intermingling  personages, 
transactions,  and  scenery,  according  to  the  arbitrary  command 
of  Tune  alone. 

The  Netherlands,  by  the  death  of  Orange,  had  been  left 
without  a  head.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Spanish  party  had 
never  been  so  fortunate  in  their  chief  at  any  period  since  the 
destiny  of  the  two  nations  had  been  blended  with  each  other. 
Alexander  Famese,  Prince  of  Parma,  was  a  general  and  a 
politician,  whose  character  had  been  steadily  ripening  since 
he  came  into  the  oonmnand  of  the  country.  He  was  now 
thirty-seven  years  of  age— with  the  experience  of  a  sexagena- 
rian. No  longer  the  impetuous,  arbitrary,  hot-headed  youth, 
whose  intelligence  and  courage  hardly  atoned  for  his  insolent 
manner  and  stormy  career,  he  had  become  pensive,  modest, 
almost  gentle.  His  genius  was  rapid  in  conception,  patient 
in  combination,  fertile  in  expedients,  adamantine  in  the  en- 
durance of  suffering;  for  never  did  a  heroic  general  and  a 
noble  army  of  veterans  manifest  more  military  virtue  in  ths 
support  of  an  infiunous  cause  than  did  Parma  and  his  handfii 
of  Italians  and  Spaniards.  That  which  they  considered  to  be 
their  duty  they  performed.  The  work  before  them  they  did 
with  all  their  might.    . 

Alexander  had  vanquished  the  rebellion  in  the  Celtic  pro- 
vinces, by  the  masterly  diplomacy  and  liberal  bribery  which 
have  been  related    in   a  former  work.     Artois^  Hainault^ 
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Douay,  Orchies,  with  the  rich  cities  of  Lille,  Toumay,  Valen- 
ciennes, Arras,  and  other  important  places,  were  now  the  pro- 
perty of  Philip.  These  unhappy  and  misgoided  lands,  how- 
ever, were  already  reaping  the  reward  of  their  treason. 
Beggared,  trampled  upon,  plundered,  despised,  they  were  at 
once  the  prey  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  cause  that  their  sister- 
states,  which  still  held  out,  were  placed  in  more  desperate 
condition  than  ever.  They  were  also,  even  in  their  abject 
plight,  made  still  more  forlorn  by  the  forays  of  Balagny, 
who  continued  in  command  of  Cambray.  Catharine  de' 
Medici  claimed  that  city  as  her  property,  by  will  of  the  Duke 
of  Anjou.*  A  strange  title — ^founded  upon  the  treason  and 
cowardice  of  her  favourite  son — but  one  which,  for  a  time,  was 
made  good  by  the  possession  maintained  by  Balagny.  That 
usurper  meantime,  with  a  shrewd  eye  to  his  own  interests, 
pronounced  the  truce  of  Cambray,  which  was  soon  afterwards 
arranged,  from  year  to  year,  by  permission  of  Philip,  as  a 
"  most  excellent  milch-cow ;"  *  and  he  continued  to  fill  his 
pails  at  the  expense  of  the  "reconciled"  provinces,  till  they 
were  thoroughly  exhausted. 

This  large  south-western  section  of  the  Netherlands  being 
thus  permanently  re-annexed  to  the  Spanish  crown,  while 
Holland,  Zeeland,  and  the  other  provinces,  already  constituting 
the  new  Dutch  republic,  were  more  obstinate  in  their  hatred 
of  Philip  than  ever,  there  remained  the  rich  and  fertile  terri- 
tory of  Flanders  and  Brabant  as  the  great  debateable  land. 
Here  were  the  royal  and  political  capital,  Brussels,  the  com- 
mercial capital,  Antwerp,  with  Mechlin,  Dendermonde,  Yil- 
voorde,  and  other  places  of  inferior  importance,  all  to  be 
struggled  for  to  the  death.  With  the  subjection  of  this  dis- 
trict the  last  bulwark  between  the  new  commonwealth  and 
the  old  empire  would  be  overthrown,  and  Spain  and  HoUand 
would  then  meet  face  to  face. 

If  there  had  ever  been  a  time  when  every  nerve  in  Pro- 

>  Stnd^  IL  285.  '  Le  Petit  IL  489. 
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teetant  Christendom  should  be  strained  to  weld  all  those 
provinces  together  into  one  great  commonwealth,  as  a  bulwark 
for  European  liberty,  rather  than  to  allow  them  to  be  broken 
into  stepping-stones,  over  which  absolutism  could  stride  across 
France  and  Holland  into  England,  that  moment  had  arrived. 
Every  sacrifice  should  have  been  cheerfully  made  by  all 
Netherlanders,  the  uttermost  possible  subsidies  and  auxiliaries 
should  have  been  furnished  by  all  the  friends  of  civil  and 
leligious  liberty  in  every  land  to  save  Flanders  and  Brabant 
from  their  impending  fate. 

No  man  felt  more  keenly  the  importance  of  the  business  in 
which  he  was  engaged  than  Parma.  He  knew  his  work 
exactly,  and  he  meant  to  execute  it  thoroughly.  Antwerp 
was  the  hinge  on  which  the  fate  of  the  whole  country,  perhaps 
of  all  Christendom,  was  to  turn.  "  If  we  get  Antwerp,"  said 
the  Spanish  soldiers — so  frequently  that  the  expression  passed 
into  a  proverb — "you  shall  all  go  to  mass  with  us;  if  you 
save  Antwerp,  we  will  all  go  to  conventicle  with  you." 

Alexander  rose  with  the  diflBculty  and  responsibilty  of  his 
situation.  His  vivid,  almost  poetic  intellect  formed  its 
schemes  with  perfect  distinctness.  Every  episode  in  his  great 
and,  as  he  himself  termed  it,  his  "  heroic  enterprise,"  was 
traced  out  beforehand  with  the  tranquil  vision  of  creative 
genius  ;  and  he  was  prepared  to  convert  his  conceptions  into 
reality,  wiUi  the  aid  of  an  iron  nature  that  never  knew  fatigue 
or  fear. 

But  the  obstacles  were  many.  Alexander's  master  sat  in 
his  cabinet  with  his  head  full  of  Mucio,  Don  Antonio,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;  while  Alexander  himself  was  left  n^lected, 
almost  forgotten.  His  army  was  shrinking  to  a  nullity.  The 
demands  upon  him  were  enormous,  his  finances  delusive, 
almoBt  exhausted.  To  drain  an  ocean  dry  he  had  nothing 
but  a  sieve.  What  was  his  position  ?  He  could  bring  into 
the  field  perhaps  eight  or  ten  thousand  men  over  and  above 
the  necessary  garrisons.  He  had  before  him  Brussels,  Ant- 
werp, Mechlin,    Ghent,    Dendermonde,    and  other  powerful 


vox*.  I.— 6 
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places,  which  he  was  to  subjugate.  Here  was  a  problem  not 
easy  of  solution.  Given  an  army  of  eight  thousand,  more  or 
less,  to  reduoe  therewith  in  the  least  possible  time,  half-a- 
dozen  cities,  each  containing  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  men 
able  to  bear  arms.  To  besiege  these  places  in  form  was 
obviously  a  mere  chimsBra.  Assault,  battery,  and  surprises — 
these  were  all  out  of  the  question. 

Yet  Alexander  was  never  more  truly  heroic  than  in  this 
position  of  vast  entanglement.  Untiring,  uncomplaining^ 
thoughtful  of  others,  prodigal  of  himself,  generous,  modesty 
brave  ;  with  so  much  intellect  and  so  much  devotion  to  what  he 
considered  his  duty,  he  deserved  to  be  a  patriot  and  a  cham- 
pion of  the  right,  rather  than  an  instrument  of  despotism. 

And  thus  he  paused  for  a  moment — ^withmuch  work  already 
accomplished,  but  his  hardest  life- task  before  him  ;  still  in  the 
noon  of  manhood,  a  fine  martial  figure,  standing,  spear  in 
hand,  full  in  the  sunlight,  though  all  the  scene  around  him 
was  wrapped  in  gloom — a  noble,  commanding  shape,  entitled 
to  the  admiration  which  the  energetic  display  of  great  powers, 
however  unscrupulous,  must  always  command.  A  dark, 
meridional  physiognomy,  a  quick,  alert,  imposing  head ;  jet 
black,  dose-clipped  hair ;  a  bold  eagle's  face,  with  full,  bright, 
restless  eye ;  a  man  rarely  reposing,  always  ready,  never 
alarmed ;  living  in  the  saddle,  with  harness  on  his  back — 
such  was  the  Prince  of  Parma ;  matured  and  mellowed,  but 
still  unharmed  by  time. 

The  cities  of  Flanders  and  Brabant  he  determined  to  reduoe 
by  gaining  command  of  the  Scheldt.  The  five  principal  ones — 
Ghent,  Dendermonde,  Mechlin,  Brussek,  Antwerp,  lie  in  ai 
narrow  circle,  at  distances  fix)m  each  other  varying  from  fi%9 
miles  to  thirty,  and  are  all  strung  together  by  the  great 
Netherland.  river  or  its  tributaries.  His  plan  was  immensely 
furthered  by  the  success  of  Balthasar  Gerard,  an  ally  whom 
Alexander  had  despised  and  distrusted,  even  while  he  em- 
ployed him.  The  assassination  of  Orange  was  better  to  Parma 
than  forty  thousand  men.    A  crowd  of  allies  instantly  started 
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up  for  liim^  in  the  shape  of  treason,  lainthearfcedness,  envy, 
jealousy,  insubordination,  within  the  walls  of  every  be- 
leaguered city.  Alexander  knew  well  how  to  deal  with  those 
auxiliaries.  Letters,  artfully  concocted,  full  of  conciliation  and 
of  promise,  were  circulated  in  every  council-room,  in  almost 
every  house. 

The  surrender  of  Ghent — ^brought  about  by  the  governor's 
eloquence,  aided  by  the  golden  arguments  which  be  knew  so 
well  how  to  advance — ^had  by  the  middle  of  September  i9th  Sept, 
put  him  in  possession  of  West  Flanders,  with  the  i^^*- 
important  exception  of  the  coast.  Dendermonde  capitulated 
at  a  still  earlier  day  ;  while  the  fall  of  Brussels,  which  held 
out  till  many  persons  had  been  starved  to  death,  was  deferred 
till  the  10th  March  of  the  following  year,  and  that  of  Mechlin 
till  midsummer.' 

The  details  of  the  military  or  political  operations,  by  which 
the  reduction  of  most  of  these  places  was  effected,  possess  but 
littie  interest  The  si^  of  Antwerp,  however,  was  one  of 
the  most  striking  events  of  the  age  ;  and  although  the  change 
in  military  tactics  and  the  progress  of  science  may  have 
rendered  this  leaguer  of  less  technical  importance  than  it 
possessed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  yet  the  illustration  that  it 
affords  of  the  splendid  abilities  of  Parma,  of  the  most  culti- 
vated mode  of  warfare  in  use  at  that  period,  and  of  the  internal 
politics  by  which  the  country  was  then  regulated,  make  it 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  details  of  an  episode  which  must 
ever  possess  endiuing  interest. 

It  is  agreeable  to  reflect,  too,  that  the  fame  of  the  general 
is  not  polluted  with  the  wholesale  butchery,  which  has  stained 
the  reputation  of  other  Spanish  commanders  so  indelibly. 
There  was  no  killing  for  the  mere  love  of  slaughter.  With 
but  few  exceptions,  there  was  no  murder  in  cold  blood;  and 
the  many  lives  that  were  laid  down  upon  those  watery  dykes 
were  sacrificed  at  least  in  bold,  open  combat ;  in  a  con- 
test, the  ruling  spirits  of  which  were  patriotism,  or  at  least 
honour. 

'  Keteren,  xil  217,  aeq. 
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It  is  instructive,  too,  to  observe  the  diligence  and  accuracy 
with  which  the  best  lights  of  the  age  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  great  problem  which  Parma  had  undertaken  to 
solve.  All  the  science  then  at  command  was'applied  both  by 
the  Prince  and  by  his  burgher  antagonists  to  the  advancement 
of  their  ends.  Hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  engineering,  naviga- 
tion, gunnery,  pyrotechnics,  mining,  geometry,  were  sum- 
moned as  broadly,  vigorously,  and  intelligently  to  the  de- 
struction or  preservation  of  a  trembling  city,  as  they  have 
ever  been,  in  more  commercial  days,  to  advance  a  financial 
or  manufacturing  purpose.  Land  converted  into  water,  and 
water  into  land,  castles  built  upon  the  breast  of  rapid  streams, 
rivers  turned  from  their  beds  and  taught  new  courses ;  the 
distant  ocean  driven  across  ancient  bulwarks,  mines  dug  below 
the  sea,  and  canals  made  to  percolate  obscene  morasses — 
which  the  red  hand  of  war,  by  the  very  act,  converted  into 
blooming  gardens — a  mighty  stream  bridged  and  mastered  in 
the  very  teeth  of  winter,  floating  ice-bergs,  ocean-tides,  and 
an  alert  and  desperate  foe,  ever  ready  with  fleets  and  armies 
and  batteries — such  were  the  materials  of  which  the  great 
spectacle  was  composed  ;  a  spectacle  which  enchained  the 
attention  of  Europe  for  seven  months,  and  on  the  result  of 
which,  it  was  thought,  depended  the  fate  of  all  the  Nether- 
lands, and  perhaps  of  all  Christendom. 

Antwerp,  then  the  commercial  centre  of  the  Netherlands 
and  of  Europe,  stands  upon  the  Scheldt.  The  river,  flowing 
straight,  broad,  and  full  along  the  verge  of  the  city,  subtends 
the  arc  into  which  the  place  arranges  itself  as  it  falls  back 
from  the  shora  Two  thousand  ships  of  the  largest  capacity 
then  known  might  easily  find  room  in  its  ample  harbours. 
The  stream,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  sixty  feet  in 
depth,  with  a  tidal  rise  and  fall  of  eleven  feet,  moves,  for  a 
few  miles,  in  a  broad  and  steady  current  between  the  provinces 
of  Brabant  and  Flanders.  Then,  dividing  itself  into  many 
ample  estuaries,  and  gathering  up  the  level  isles  of  Zeeland 
into  its  bosom,  it  seems  to  sweep  out  with  them  into  the 
northern  ocean.     Here,  at  the  junction  of  the  river  and  the 
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sea,  lay  the  perpetual  hope  of  Antwerp,  for  in  all  these  creeks 
and  currents  swarmed  the  fleets  of  the  Zeelanders,  that  hardy 
and  amphibious  race^  with  which  few  soldiers  or  mariners 
could  successfully  contend,  on  land  or  water. 

Even  from  the  b^inning  of  the  year  1584  Parma  had  been 
from  time  to  time  threatening  Antwerp.  The  victim  instinc- 
tively felt  that  its  enemy  was  poising  and  hovering  over  head, 
although  he  still  delayed  to  strike.  Early  in  the  summer 
Sainte  Ald^onde,  Becorder  Martini,  and  other  official  per- 
sonages, were  at  Delft,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  christening- 
ceremonies  of  Frederic  Henry,  youngest  child  of  Orange. 
The  Prince,  at  that  moment,  was  aware  of  the  plans  of  Parma, 
and  held  a  long  conversati6n  with  his  friends  upon  the 
measures  which  he  desired  to  see  immediately  undertaken. 
Unmindful  of  his  usual  hospitality,  he  insisted  that  these 
gentlemen  should  immediately  leave  for  Antwerp.  Alexander 
Famese,  he  assiu^  them,  had  taken  the  firm  determination  to 
possess  himself  of  that  place,  without  further  delay.  He  had 
privately  signified  his  purpose  of  laying  the  axe  at  once  to 
the  root  of  the  tree,  believing  that  with  the  fall  of  the  com- 
mercial capital  the  infant  confederacy  of  the  United  States 
would  fall  likewise.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  object,  he 
would  forthwith  attempt  to  make  himself  master  of  the  banks 
of  the  Scheldt,  and  would  even  throw  a  bridge  across  the 
stream,  if  his  plans  were  not  instantly  circumvented.^ 

William  of  Orange  then  briefly  indicated  his  plan  ;  adding 
that  he  had  no  fears  for  the  result ;  and  assuring  his  friends, 
who  expressed  much  anxiety  on  the  subject,  that  if  Parma 
really  did  attempt  the  si^e  of  Antwerp  it  should  be  his  ruin. 
The  plan  was  perfectly  simple.  The  city  stood  upon  a  river. 
It  was  practicable,  although  extremely  hazardous,  for  the 
enemy  to  bridge  that  river,  and  by  so  doing  ultimately  to 
reduce  the  place.  But  the  ocean  could  not  be  bridged  ;  and 
it  was  quite  possible  to  convert  Antwerp,  for  a  season,  into  an 
ocean-port.     Standing  alone  upon  an  island,  with  the  sea 

*  Bar,  n.  ziz.  466. 
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flowing  around  it,  and  with  full  and  free  marine  communica- 
tion with  Zeeland  and  Holland,  it  might  safely  bid  defiance  to 
the  land-forces,  even  of  so  great  a  commander  as  Parma.  To 
the  furtherance  of  this  great  measure  of  defence,  it  was 
necessary  to  destroy  certain  bulwarks,  the  chief  of  loth  June, 
which  was  called  the  Blaw-garen  Dyke  ;  and  Sainte  ^^^ 
Ald^onde  was  therefore  requested  to  return  to  the  city,  in 
order  to  cause  this  task  to  be  executed  without  delay.* 

Nothing  could  be  more  judicious  than  this  advioe.  The 
low  lands  along  the  Scheldt  were  protected  against  marine 
encroachments,  and  the  river  itself  was  confined  to  its  bed, 
by  a  magnificent  system  of  dykes,  which  extended  along  its 
edge  towards  the  ocean,  in  parallel  lines.  Other  barriers  of  a 
similar  nature  ran  in  oblique  directions,  through  the  wide 
open  pasture  lands,  which  they  maintained  in  green  fertility^ 
against  the  ever-threatening  sea.  The  Blaw-garen,  to  which 
the  prince  mainly  alluded,  was  connected  with  the  great  dyke 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt.  Between  this  and  the 
city,  another  bulwark  called  the  Kowenstyn  Dyke,  crossed  the 
country  at  right  angles  to  the  river,  and  joined  the  other  two 
at  a  point,  not  very  far  from  Lillo,  where  the  States  had  a 
strong  fortress.' 

The  country  in  this  neighbourhood  was  low,  spongy,  full  of 
creeks,  small  meres,  and  the  old  bed  of  the  Scheldt.  Orange, 
therefore,  made  it  very  clear,  that  by  piercing  the  great  dyke 
just  described,  such  a  vast  body  of  water  would  be  made  to 
pour  over  the  land  as  to  submerge  the  Kowenstyn  also,  the 
only  other  obstacle  in  the  passage  of  fleets  from  Zeeland  to 
Antwerp.  The  city  would  then  be  connected  with  the  sea 
and  its  islands,  by  so  vast  an  expanse  of  navigable  water, 
that  any  attempt  on  Parma's  part  to  cut  off  supplies  and 
succour  would  be  hopeless.  Antwerp  would  laugh  the  idea 
of  famine  to  scorn ;  and  although  this  immunity  would  be 
purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  amount  of  agricultural 
territory  the  price  so  paid  was  but  a  slender  one,  when  the 

1  Bor,  ubi  sup,    Meteren,  xil  216-18. 

"  Bor,  Meteren,  ubi  sup,    Hoofii  Venrolgh,  4,  wg. 
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existence  of  the  capital,  and  with  it  perhaps  of  the  whole  con- 
federacy was  at  stake.' 

Sainte  Aldegonde  and  Martini  suggested,  that,  as  there 
would  be  some  opposition  to  the  measure  proposed,  it  might 
be  as  well  to  make  a  similar  attempt  on  the  Flemish  side,  in 
p^erence,  by  breaking  through  the  dykes  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Saftingen.  Orange  replied,  by  demonstrating  that 
the  land  in.  the  region  which  he  had  indicated  was  of  a 
character  to  ensure  success,  while  in  the  other  direction 
there  were  certain  very  unfavourable  circumstances  which 
rendered  the  issue  doubtful*  The  result  was  destined  to 
prove  the  sagacity  of  the  Prince,  for  it  wiU  be  shown  in 
the  sequel,  that  the  Saftingen  plan,  afterwards  really  carried 
out,  was  rather  advantageous  than  detrimental  to  the  enemy's 
projects. 

Sainte  Aldegonde,  accordingly,  yielded  to  the  arguments 
and  entreaties  of  his  fnend,  and  repaired  without  delay  to 
Antwerp. 

The  advice  of  William  the  Silent — as  will  soon  be  related 
— ^was  not  acted  upon  ;  and,  within  a  few  weeks  after  it  had 
been  given,  he  was  in  his  grave.  Nowhere  was  his  loss  more 
severely  felt  than  in  Antwerp.  It  seemed,  said  a  contempo- 
rary, that  with  his  death  had  died  all  authority.^  The  Prince 
was  the  only  bead  which  the  many-membered  body  of  that 
very  democratic .  city  ever  spontaneously  obeyed.  Antwerp 
was  a  small  republic — ^in  time  of  peace  intelligently  and  sue* 
cessfuUy  administered — which  in  the  season  of  a  great  foreign 
war,  amid  plagues,  tumults,  famine,  and  internal  rebellion, 
required  the  firm  hand  and  the  clear  brain  of  a  single  chief 
That  brain  and  hand  had  been  possessed  by  Orange  alone. 

Before  his  death  he  had  desired  that  Saiute  Ald^onde 
should  accept  the  office  of  burgomaster  of  the  city.  Nomi- 
nally, the  position  was  not  so  elevated  as  were  many  of  the 
posts  which  that  distinguished  patriot  had  filled  In  reality, 
it  was  as  responsible  and  arduous  a  place  as  could  be  offered 

'  Bor,  Meteren,  ubi  svp.    Hoofd  Vervolgh,  4  seq. 
•  Ibid.  »  Reyd,  iv.  69. 
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to  any  man's  acceptance  throughout  the  country.  Sainte 
Ald^onde  consented^  not  without  some  reluctance.  He  felt 
that  there  was  odium  to  be  incurred ;  he  knew  that  much 
would  be  expected  of  him,  and  that  his  means  would  be 
limited.  His  powers  would  be  liable  to  a  constant  and 
various  restraint.  His  measures  were  sure  to  be  the  subject 
of  perpetual  cavil.  If  the  city  were  besi^ed,  there  were 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  mouths  to  feed,  and  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  tongues  to  dispute  about  furnishing  the  food* 

For  the  government  of  Antwerp  had  been  degenerating 
from  a  well-organised  municipal  republicanism  into  anarchy. 
The  clashing  of  the  various  bodies  exercising  power  had 
become  incessant  and  intolerable.^  The  burgomaster  was 
chaiged  with  the  chief  executive  authority,  both  for  peace 
and  war.  Nevertheless  he  had  but  a  single  vote  in  the  board 
of  magistrates,  where  a  majority  decided.  Moreover,  he  could 
not  always  attend  the  sessions,  because  he  was  also  member 
of  the  council  of  Brabant.  Important  measures  might  there- 
fore be  decided  by  the  magistracy,  not  only  against  his 
judgment,  but  without  his  knowledge.  Then  there  was  a 
variety  of  boards  or  colleges,  all  arrogating  concurrent — 
which  in  truth  was  conflicting — authority.  There  was  the 
board  of  militia-colonels,  which  claimed  great  powers.  Here, 
too,  the  burgomaster  was  nominally  the  chief,  but  he  might 
be  voted  down  by  a  majority,  and  of  course  was  often  absent. 
Then  there  were  sixteen  captains  who  came  into  the  colonels' 
sessions  whenever  they  liked,  and  had  their  word  to  say  upon 
all  subjects  broached.  If  they  were  refused  a  hearing,  they 
were  backed  by  eighty  other  captains,  who  were  ready  at  any 
moment  to  carry  every  disputed  point  before  the  "broad- 
council.*' 

There  were  a  college  of  ward-masters,  a  college  of  select 
men,  a  college  of  deacons,  a  college  of  ammunition,  of  forti- 
fication, of  ship-building,  all  claiming  equal  authority,  and  all 
wrangling  among  themselves ;  and  there  was  a  collie  of 
"  peace-makers,"  who  wrangled  more  than  all  the  rest  together. 
•  M^teron,  xil  ?18.    Guiooiardmj,  in  voec^ 
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Once  a  week  there  was  a  session  of  the  board  or  general 
coancil.  Dire  was  the  hissing  and  confusion,  as  the  hydra 
heads  of  the  mtdtitadinons  government  were  laid  together. 
Heads  of  collies,  presidents  of  chambers,  militia-chieftains, 
magistrates,  ward-masters,  deans  of  fishmongers,  of  tailors, 
gardeners,  butchers,  aU  met  together  pell-mell ;  and  there 
was  no  predominant  authority.  This  was  not  a  convenient 
working  machinery  for  a  city  threatened  with  a  si^  by  the 
first  captain  of  the  age.  Moreover  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
regular  troops.  The  burgher-militia  were  well  trained  and 
courageous,  but  not  distinguished  for  their  docility.  There 
was  also  a  r^ment  of  English  under  Colonel  Morgan,  a 
soldier  of  great  experience,  and  much  respected ;  but,  as 
Stephen  Le  Sieur  said,  ^^  this  force,  unless  seconded  with  more, 
was  but  a  breakfast  for  the  enemy."  Unfortunately,  too,  the 
insubordination,  which  was  so  ripe  in  the  city,  seemed  to  affect 
these  auxiliaries.  A  mutiny  broke  out  among  the  English 
troops.  Many  deserted  to  Parma,  some  escaped  to  England, 
and  it  was  not  until  Morgan  had  beheaded  Captain  Lee  and 
Captain  PoweU,^  that  discipline  could  be  restored. 

And  into  this  scene  of  wild  and  deafening  confusion  came 
Philip  de  Mamix,  Lord  of  Sfdnte  Ald^onde. 

There  were  few  more  brilliant  characters  than  he  in  all 
Christendom.  He  was  a  man  of  a  most  rare  and  versatile 
genius.  Educated  in  Geneva  at  the  very  feet  of  Calvin,  he 
had  drunk,  like  mother's  milk,  the  strong  and  bitter  waters 
of  the  stem  reformer's  creed ;  but  he  had  in  after  life 
attempted,  although  hardly  with  success,  to  lift  himself  to 
the  height  of  a  general  religious  toleration.  He  had  also 
been  trained  in  the  severe  and  thorough  literary  culture 
which  characterised  that  rigid  school  He  was  a  scholar,  ripe 
and  rare ;  no  holiday  trifler  in  the  gardens  of  learning.  He 
spoke  and  wrote  Latin  like  his  native  tongue.  He  could 
compose  poignant  Greek  epigrams.  He  was  so  familiar  with 
Hebrew,  that  he  had  rendered  the  Psalms  of  David  out  of 
the  original  into  flowing  Flemish  verse,  for  the  use  of  the 

1  Meteren,  zil  218. 
VOL.  I.— L 
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reforme4  churches.  That  he  possessed  the  modern  tongues 
of  civilized  Europe^  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  and  Gtennan, 
was  a  matter  of  course.  He  was  a  profound  jurisconsult, 
capable  of  holding  debate  against  all  competitors  upon  any 
point  of  theory  or  practice  of  law,  civil,  municipal,  inter- 
national He  was  a  learned  theologian,  and  had  often 
proved  himself  a  match  for  the  doctors,  bishops,  or  rabbin  of 
Europe,  in  highest  argument  of  dognxa,  creed,  or  tradition. 
He  was  a  practised  diplomatist,  oonstantly  employed  in  deli- 
(ate  and  difficult  negotiations  by  William  the  Silent,  who 
ever  admired  his  genius,  cherished  his  friendship,  and  relied 
upon  his  character.  He  was  an  eloquent  orator,  whose 
memorable  harangue,  beyond  all  his  other  efforts,  at  the  diet 
of  Worms,  had  made  the  German  princes  hang  their  heads 
with  shame,  when,  taking  a  broad  and  philosophical  view  of 
the  Netherland  matter,  he  had  shown  that  it  was  the  great 
question  of  Europe ;  that  Nether  Germany  was  all  Germany ; 
that  Protestantism  could  not  be  unravelled  into  shreds  ;  that 
there  was  but  one  cause  in  Christendom — that  of  absolutism 
against  national  liberty.  Papacy  against  the  reform  ;  and  that 
the  seventeen  Provinces  were  to  be  assisted  in  building  them- 
selves into  an  eternal  barrier  against  Spain,  or  that  the 
"  burning  mark  of  shame  would  be  branded  upon  the  forehead 
of  Germany  ;"  that  the  war,  in  short,  was  to  be  met  by  her 
on  the  threshold,  or  else  that  it  would  come  to  seek  her  at 
homo — a  prophecy  which  the  horrible  Thirty  Years'  War  was 
in  after  time  most  signally  to  verify. 

He  was  a  poet  of  vigour  and  originality,  for  he  had  accom- 
plished what  has  been  achieved  by  few ;  he  had  composed  a 
national  hymn,  whose  strophes,  as  soon  as  heard,  struck  a 
chord  in  every  Netherland  heart,  and  for  three  centuries  long 
have  rung  like  a  clarion  wherever  the  Netherland  tongue  is 
spoken.  "  Wilhelmus  van  Nassouwe,"  regarded  simply  as  a 
literary  composition,  has  many  of  the  qualities  which  an  ode 
demands ;  an  electrical  touch  upon  the  sentiments,  a  throb  of 
patriotism,  sympathetic  tenderness,  a  dash  of  indignation, 
with  rhythmical  harmony  and  graceful  expression  ;   and  thus 
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it  has  rung  from  millions  of  lips,  from  generation. to  gene- 
ration. 

He  was  a  soldier,  courageous,  untiring,  prompt  in  action, 
useful  in  council,  and  had  distinguished  himself  in  many  a 
hard-fought  field.  Taken  prisoner  in  the  sanguinary  skirmish 
at  Maaslandssluys,  he  had  been  confined  a  year,  and,  for  more 
khan  three  months,  had  neyer  laid  his  head,  as  he  declared, 
ipon  the  pillow  without  commending  his  soul  as  for  the  last 
dme  to  his  Maker,  expecting  daily  the  order  for  his  imme- 
iiate  execution,  and  escaping  his  doom  only  because  William 
the  Silent  proclaimed  that  the  proudest  head  among  the 
Spanish  prisoners  should  fall  to  avenge  his  death  ;  so  that  he 
was  ultimately  exchanged  against  the  veteran  Mondragon. 

From  the  incipient  stages  of  the  revolt  he  had  been  fore- 
most amoQg  the  patriots.  He  was  supposed  to  be  the  author 
of  tiie  famous  ^'  Compromise  of  the  Nobles,'^  that  earliest  and 
most  conspicuous  of  the  state-papers  of  the  republic,  and  of 
many  other  important  political  documents  ;  and  he  had  con- 
tributed to  general  literature  many  works  of  European 
celebrity,  of  which  the  ^  Roman  Bee-Hive'  was  the  most 
universally  known. 

Scholar,  theolc^ian,  diplomatist,  swordsman,  orator,  poet, 
pamphleteer,  he  had  genius  for  all  things,  and  was  eminent 
in  alL  He  was  even  famous  for  his  dancing,  and  had  com- 
posed an  intelligent  and  philosophical  treatise  upon  the  value 
of  that  amusement,  as  an  agent  of  civilisation,  and  as  a  coun- 
teractor  of  the  grosser  pleasures  of  the  table  to  which  Upper 
and  Nether  Germans  were  too  much  addicted. 

Of  ancient  Savoyard  extraction,  and  something  of  a  southern 
nature,  he  had  been  bom  in  Brussels,  and  was  national  to 
the  heart's  core. 

A  man  of  interesting,  sympathetic  presence ;  of  a  phy- 
siognomy where  many  of  the  attaching  and  attractive  qualities 
of  his  nature  revealed  themselves ;  with  crisp  curling  hair, 
surmounting  a  tall,  expansive  forehead — ^fuU  of  benevolence, 
idealism,  apd  cjuick  perceptions  ;  broad^  brown^  melancholy 
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eyes,  overflowing  with  tenderness  ;  a  lean  and  haggard  cheek, 
a  rugged  Flemish  nose ;  a  thin  flexible  mouth ;  a  slender 
moustache,  and  a  peaked  and  meagre  beard ;  so  appeared 
Sainte  Ald^onde  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  when 
he  came  to  command  in  Antwerp. 

Yet  after  all — ^many-sided,  accomplished,  courageous, 
energetic,  as  he  was — ^it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  was  the 
man  for  the  hour  or  the  post.  He  was  too  impressionable ; 
he  had  too  much  of  the  temperament  of  genius.  Without 
being  fickle,  he  had,  besides  his  versatility  of  intellect,  a 
character  which  had  much  facility  in  tiiming ;  not,  indeed, 
in  the  breeze  of  self-interest,  but  because  he  seemed  placed 
in  so  high  and  clear  an  atmosphere  of  thought  that  he  was 
often  acted  upon  and  swayed  by  subtle  and  invisible  influences. 
At  any  rate  his  conduct  was  sometimes  inexplicable.  He 
had  been  strangely  fascinated  by  the  ignoble  Duke  of  Anjou  ; 
and,  in  the  sequel,  it  will  be  found  that  he  was  destined  to 
experience  other  magnetic  or  magical  impulses,  which  were 
once  thought  suspicious,  and  have  remained  mysterious  even 
to  the  present  day. 

He  was  imaginative.  He  was  capable  of  broad  and  bound- 
less hopes.  He  was  sometimes  prone  to  deep  despair.  His 
nature  was  exquisitely  tempered ;  too  fine  and  polished  a 
blade  to  be  wielded  among  those  hydra-heads  by  which  he 
was  now  surrounded ;  and  for  which  the  stunning  sledge- 
hammer of  arbitrary  force  was  sometimes  necessary. 

He  was  perhaps  deficient  in  that  gift,  which  no  training 
and  no  culture  can  bestow,  and  which  comes  from  above 
alone  by  birth-right  divine — that  which  men  willingly  call 
master,  authority ;  the  effluence  which  came  so  naturally 
from  the  tranquil  eyes  of  William  the  Silent. 

Nevertheless,  Sainte  Aldegonde  was  prepared  to  do  his  best, 
and  all  his  best  was  to  be  tasked  to  the  utmost.  His  position 
was  rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the  unruly  nature  of  some 
of  his  co-ordinates. 

"  From  the  first  day  to  the  last,"  said  one  who  lived  in 
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Antwerp  during  the  siege,  '^the  mistakes  committed  in  the 
city  were  incredible/'^  It  had  long  been  obvious  that  a 
siege  was  contemplated  by  Parma.  A  liberal  sum  of  money 
had  been  voted  by  the  States-General,  of  which  Holland  and 
2^1and  contributed  a  very  large  proportion  (two  hundred 
thousand  florins)  ;  the  city  itself  voted  another  large  subsidy, 
and  an  order  was  issued  to  purchase  at  once  and  import  into 
the  city  at  least  a  year's  supply  of  every  kind  of  provisions  of 
life  and  munitions  of  ¥rar.* 

William  de  Blois,  Lord  of  Treslong,  Admiral  of  Holland 
and  2ieeland,  was  requested  to  carry  out  this  order,  and  super- 
intend the  victualling  of  Antwerp.  But  Treslong  at  onoe 
became  troublesome.  He  was  one  of  the  old  '^  beggars  of  the 
sea,"  a  leader  in  the  wild  band  who  had  taken  possession  of 
the  Brill,  in  the  teeth  of  Alva,  and  so  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  republic.  An  impetuous  noble,  of  wealthy  family,  high 
connections,*  and  refractory  temper — a  daring  sailor,  ever 
ready  for  any  rash  adventure,  but  possessed  of  a  very  mode- 
rate share  of  prudence  or  administrative  ability,  he  fell  into 
loose  and  lawless  courses  on  the  death  of  Orange,  whose  firm 
hand  was  needed  to  control  him.  The  French  negociation 
had  excited  his  profound  disgust,  and  knowing  Sainte  Alde- 
gonde  to  be  heart  and  soul  in  favour  of  that  alliance,  he  was 
in  no  haste  whatever  to  carry  out  his  orders  with  r^ard  to 
Antwerp.'  He  had  also  an  insignificant  quarrel  with  Presi- 
dent Meetkerk.  The  Prinze  of  Parma — ever  on  the  watch 
for  such  opportunities — ^was  soon  informed  of  the  Admiral's 
discontent,  and  had  long  been  acquainted  with  his  turbulent 
character.  Alexander  at  once  began  to  inflame  his  jealousy 
and  soothe  his  vanity  by  letters  and  messengers,  urging  upon 
him  the  propriety  of  reconciling  himself  with  the  King,  and 
promising  him  large  rewards  and  magnificent  employments  in 
the  royal  service.  Even  the  splendid  insignia  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  were  dangled  before  his  eyes.  It  is  certain  that  the 
bold  HoUander  was  not  seduced  by  these  visions,  but  there  is 

I  Le  Petit,  IL  516.  *  Le  Petit^  U.  600.  '  Strado,  IL  332,  seq. 
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no  doubt  that  he  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter.  He 
unquestionably  neglected  his  duty.  Week  after  week  he 
remained  at  Ostend,  sneering  at  the  French  and  quaffing 
huge  draughts  in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  At  last^  after 
much  time  had  elapsed,  he  agreed  to  victual  Antwerp  if  he 
could  be  furnished  with  thirty  krom-stevens, — a  peculiar  kind 
of  vessel,  not  to  be  found  in  Zeeland.  The  krom-stevens  were 
sent  to  him  from,  Holland.  Then,  hearing  that  his  negligence 
had  been  censured  by  the  States-General,  he  became  more 
obstinate  than  ever,  and  went  up  and  down  proclaiming  that 
if  people  made  themselves  disagreeable  to  him  he  would  do 
that  which  should  make  all  the  women  and  children  in  the 
Netherlands  shriek  and  tremble.  What  this  nameless  horror 
was  to  be  he  never  divulged,  but  meantime  he  went  down  to 
Middelburg,  and  swore  that  not  a  boat-load  of  com  should 
go  up  to  Antwerp  until  two  members  of  the  magistracy, 
whom  he  considered  unpleasant,  had  been  dismissed  from 
their  office.  Wearied  with  all  this  bluster,  and  imbued  with 
grave  suspicion  as  to  his  motives,  the  States  at  last  rose  upon 
their  High  Admiral  and  threw  him  into  prison.  He  was 
accused  of  many  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  and,  it  was 
thought,  would  be  tried  for  his  life.  He  yfas  suspected  and 
even  openly  accused  of  having  been  tampered  with  by  Spain, 
but  there  wajs  at  any  rate  a  deficiency  of  proof 

"Treslong  is  apprehended,"  wrote  Davison  to  Buigbley, 
'^  and  is  charged  to  have  been  the  cause  that  the  fleet  passed 
not  up  to  Antwerp.  He  is  suspected  to  have  otherwise  for- 
gotten himself,  but  whether  justly  or  not  will  appear  by  his 
trial  Meantime  he  is  kept  in  the  common  prison  of  Middel- 
burg, a  treatment  which  it  is  thought  they  would  not  offisr 
him  if  they  had  not  somewhat  of  importance  against  him."^ 

He  was  subsequently  released  at  the  intercession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  passed  some  time  in  England.  He  was  after^ 
wards  put  upon  trial,  but  no  accuser  appearing  to  sustain  the 
charges  against  him,  he  was  eventu^y  released.  He .  never 
received  a  command  in  the  navy  again,  but  the  very  rich 

*  Dayison  to  Barghle7  and  \ralsiigbam,  Feb.  28|  1585.    a  P.  Office  MS. 
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sinecures  of  Grand  Falconer  and  Chief  Forester  of  Holland 
were  bestowed  upon  him,  and  he  appears  to  have  ended  his 
days  in  peace  and  plenty.  * 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  post  of  Admiral  of  Holland  and 
Zeeland  by  Justinus  de  Nassau,  natural  son  of  William  the  Si- 
lent, a  young  man  of  much  promise  but  of  little  experience. ' 

General  Count  Hohenlo,  too,  lieutenant  for  young  Maurice, 
and  virtual  commander-in-chief  of  the  States'  forces,  was  apt 
to  give  much  trouble.  A  German  noble,  of  ancient  descent 
and  princely  rank,  brave  to  temerity,  making  a  jest  of  dan- 
ger, and  riding  into  a  foray  as  if  to  a  merry-making ;  often 
fiiriously  intoxicated,  and  always  turbulent  and  uncertain  ;  a 
handsome,  dissipated  cavalier,  with  long  curls  floating  over 
his  shoulders,  an  imposing  aristocratic  face,  and  a  graceful, 
athletic  figure,  he  needed  some  cool  brain  and  steady  hand  to 
guide  him — valuable  as  he  was  to  fulfil  any  daring  project 
— ^but  was  hardly  willing  to  accept  the  authority  of  a  burgo- 
master. While  the  young  Maurice  yet  needed  tutelage, 
while  "  the  sapling  was  growing  into  the  tree,"  Hohenlo  was 
a  dangerous  chieftain  and  a  most  disorderly  lieutenant. 

With  such  municipal  machinery  and  such  coadjutors  had 
Sainte  Aldegonde  to  deal,  while,  meantime,  the  delusive 
French  n^ociation  was  dragging  its  slow  length  along,  and 
while  Parma  was  noiselessly  and  patiently  proceeding  with 
his  preparations. 

The  burgomaster — ^for  Sainte  Aldegonde,  in  whom  vulgar 
ambition  was  not  a  foible,  had  refused  the  dignity  and  title 
of  Margrave  of  Antwerp,  which  had  been  tendered  him — 
had  neglected  no  eflfort  towards  carrying  into  effect  the  ad- 
vice of  Orange,  given  almost  with  his  latest  breath.  The 
manner  in  which  that  advice  was  received  furnished  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  defective  machinery  which  has  been 
pourtrayed. 

Upon  his  return  from  Delft,  Sainte  Aldegonde  had  sum- 
moned a  meeting  of  the  magistracy  of  Antwerp.      He  laid 

'  Strada^'n.  332,  seq.  Rejd,  iv.  69.  Bor.  II.  xx.  570-694.  Wagenaar,  viil 
S4-81.     Meteren,  xU.  218.  »  Ibid. 
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before  the  board  the  information  communicated  bj 
^^^  Orange  as  to  Parma's  intentions.  He  also  ex- 
plained the  scheme  proposed  for  their  frustration,  and  urged 
the  measures  indicated  with  so  much  earnestness  that  his 
fellow-magistrates  were  convinced.  The  order  was  passed 
for  piercing  the  Blauw-garen  Dyke^  and  Sainte  Aldegonde, 
with  some  engineers,  was  requested  to  view  the  locality,  and 
to  take  order  for  the  immediate  fulfilment  of  the  plan. ' 

Unfortunately  there  were  many  other  boards  in  session 
besides  that  of  the  Schepens,  many  other  motives  at  work 
besides  those  of  patriotism.  The  guild  of  butchers  held  a 
meeting,  so  soon  as  the  plan  suggested  was  known,  and  re- 
solved with  all  their  strength  to  oppose  its  execution. 

The  butchers  were  indeed  furious.  Twelve  thousand  oxen 
grazed  annually  upon  the  pastures  which  were  about  to  be 
submerged,  and  it  was  represented  as  unreasonable  that  all 
this  good  flesh  and  blood  should  be  sacrificed.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  magistrates  on  the  following  day,  sixteen  butchers, 
del^ates  from  their  guild,  made  their  appearance,  hoarse 
with  indignation.  They  represented  the  vast  damage  which 
would  be  inflicted  upon  the  estates  of  many  private  indivi- 
duals by  the  proposed  inundation,  by  this  sudden  conversion 
of  teeming  meadows,  fertile  farms,  thriving  homesteads,  pro- 
lific orchards,  into  sandy  desolation.  Above  all  they  depicted, 
in  glowing  colours  and  with  natural  pathos,  the  vast  destruc- 
tion of  beef  which  was  imminent,  and  they  urged — with  some 
show  of  reason — that  if  Parma  were  really  about  to  reduce 
Antwerp  by  famine,  his  scheme  certainly  would  not  be  ob- 
structed by  the  premature  annihilation  of  these  wholesome 
supplies.* 

That  the  Scheldt  could  be  closed  in  any  manner  was,, 
however,  they  said,  a  preposterous  conception.  That  it  could 
be  bridged  was  the  dream  of  a  lunatic.  Even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  construct  a  bridge,  and  probable  that  the  Zeelanders 
and  Antwerpers  would  look  on  with  folded  arms  while  ih» 

»  Bor.  II.  46Y. 
»  Por,  IL  467,  $eq.     Meteren,  lii.  216-218,  «e^.     Hoof4  Vwvolgh,  4,  wg. 
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work  proceeded,  the  hhnCy  when  completed,  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  ice-floods  of  the  winter  and  the  enormous  power 
of  the  ocean-tides.  The  Prince  of  Orange  himself,  on  a 
former  occasion,  when  Antwerp  was  Spanish,  had  attempted 
to  close  the  river  with  rafts,  sunken  piles,  and  other  obstruc- 
tions, but  the  whole  had  been  swept  away,  like  a  dam  of 
bulrushes,  by  the  first  descent  of  the  ice-blocks  of  winter.  It 
was  witless  to  believe  that  Parma  contemplated  any  such 
measure,  and  utterly  monstrous  to  believe  in  its  success/ 
I  Thus. far  the  butchers.  Soon  afterwards  came  sixteen 
colonels  of  militia,  as  representatives  of  their  branch  of  the 
multiform  govemmait.  These  personages,  attended  by  many 
officers  of  inferior  d^ree,  sustained  the  position  of  the  but- 
chers with  many  voluble  and  vehement  arguments.  Not  the 
least  convincing  of  their  conclusions  was  the  assurance  that  it 
would  be  idle  for  the  authorities  to  attempt  the  destruction  of 
the  dyke,  seeing  that  the  municipal  soldiery  itself  would  pre- 
vent the  measure  by  main  force,  at  all  hazards,  and  without 
regard  to  their  own  or  others'  lives. 

The  violence  of  this  opposition,  and  the  fear  of  a  serious 
internecine  conflict  at  so  critical  a  juncture,  proved  fatal  to 
the  project.  Much  precious  time  was  lost,  and  when  at  last 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  awoke  from  their  delusion,  it  was 
to  find  that  repentance,  as  usual,  had  come  many  hours  too 
late.' 

For  Parma  had  beien  acting  while  his  antagonists  had  been 
wrangling.  He  was  hampered  in  his  means,  but  he  was 
assisted  by  what  now  seems  the  incredible  supineness  of  the 
Netherlanders.  Even  Sainte  Aldegonde  did  not  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  erecting  the  bridge ;  not  a  man  in  Antwerp 
seemed  to  believe  it.  ^^The  preparations,"  said  one  who 
lived  in  the  city,  "  went  on  before  our  very  noses,  and  every 
one  was  ridiculing  the  Spanish  commander's  folly.'" 

A  very  great  error  was,  moreover,  committed  in  abandoning 
Herenthals  to  the  enemy.    The   city  of  Antwerp  governed 

"3or.  Meteren,  Hoofd,  ubi  sup.    Le  Petit,  11.  500,  seq.  *  Ibid. 

8  Le  Petit,  II.  498,  499. 
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Brabant^  and  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  the  authorities 
of  the  commercial  capital  to  succour  this  small  but  important 
city,  and,  by  so  doing,  to  protract  for  a  long  time  th«r 
own  defence.  Mondragon  saw  and  rejoiced  over  the  mistakei 
"  Now  'tis  easy  to  see  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  is  dead,'* 
said  the  veteran,  as  he  took  possession,  in  the  King's  name,  of 
the  forsaken  Herenthals.^ 

Early  in  the  summer,  Parma's  operations  had  been,  of  ne^ 
cessity,  desultory.  He  had  sprinkled  forts  up  and  down  the 
Scheldt,  and  had  gradually  been  gaining  control  of  the  naviga- 
tion upon  that  riven  Thus  Ghent  and  Dendermonde,  Yil- 
voorde,  Brussels,  and  Antwerp,  had  each  been  isolated,  and 
all  prevented  from  rendering  mutual  assistance.  Below 
Antwerp,  however,  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  great  struggle. 
Here,  within  nine  miles  of  the  city,  were  two  forts  belonging 
to  the  States,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stream,  Lillo  and  Lief- 
kenshoek.  It  was  important  for  the  Spanish  commander  to 
gain  possession  of  both,  before  commencing  his  contemplated 
bridge. 

Unfortunately  for  the  States,  the  fortifications  of  Liefkens- 
hoek,  on  the  Flemish  side  of  the  river,  had  not  been  entirely 
completed.  Eight  hundred  men  lay  within  it,  under  Colonel 
John  Pettin  of  Arras,  an  old  patriotic  officer  of  much  ex- 
perience. Parma,  after  reconnoitring  the  place  in  person, 
despatched  the  famous  Viscount  of  Ghent — ^now  called  Marquis 
of  Roubaix  and  Richebourg — to  carry  it  by  assault.  The 
Marquis  sent  one  hundred  men  from  his  Walloon  legion,  under 
two  officers,  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  to  attempt  a  surprise, 
with  orders,  if  not  successful,  to  return  without  delay.  They 
were  successful  The  one  hundred  gained  entrance  into  the 
fort  at  a  point  where  l^e  defences  had  not  been  put  into  suffi*- 
cient  repair. 

They  were  immediately  followed  by  Bichebourg,  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment.      The  day  was  a  fatal  one.     It  was 

loth  July,  the  10th  July,  and  William  of  Orange  was  fiUling 
^^^^       at  Delft  by  the  hand  of  Balthazar  Gerard.    Lief- 

»  Reyd,  iv.  69. 
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kenshoek  was  carried  at  a  Uow.  Of  the  eight  hundred  patriots 
in  the  place,  scarcely  a  man  escaped.  Four  hundred  were 
put  to  the  sword,  the  others  were  hunted  into  the  river,  when 
nearly  all  were  drowned.  Of  the  royalists  a  single  man  was 
killed,  and  two  or  three  more  w^^  wounded.  '^  Our  Lord  was 
pleased,"  wrote  Parma  piously  to  Philip,  that  we  "  should  cut 
the  throats  of  four  hundred  of  them  in  a  single  instant,  and 
that  a  great  many  more  should  be  killed  upon  the  dykes  ;  so 
that  I  believe  very  few  to  have  escaped  with  life.  We  lost 
one  man,  besides  two  or  three  wounded."  ^  A  few  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  among  them  was  the  commander  John  Pettin. 
He  was  at  once  brought  before  Biohebourg,  who  was  standing 
in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Parma.  The  Marquis  drew 
his  sword,  walked  calmly  up  to  the  captured  Colonel,  and  ran 
him  through  the  body.  Pettin  fell  dead  upon  the  spot.  The 
Prince  was  displeased.  ''Too  much  choler.  Marquis,  too 
much  choler," — said  he  reprovingly.  "  Troppa  colera,  Signcwr 
Marchese,  6  questa."*  But  Bichebourg  knew  better.  He 
had,  while  still  Viscount  of  Ghent,  carried  on  a  year  pre- 
viously a  parallel  intrigue  with  the  royalists  and  the  patriots. 
The  Prince  of  Parma  had  bid  highest  for  his  services,  and 
had,  accordingly,  found  him  a  most  effectual  instrument  in 
completing  the  reduction  of  the  Walloon  Provinces.  The 
Prince  was  not  aware,  however,  that  his  brave  but  venal  ally 
had,  at  the  very  same  moment,  been  secretly  treating  with 
William  of  Orange ;  and  as  it  so  happened  that  Colonel 
Pettin  had  been  the  agent  in  the  unsuccessful  negotiation,  it 
was  possible  that  his  duplicity  would  now  be  exposed/  The 
Marquis  had,  therefore,  been  prompt  to  place  his  old  con* 
federate  in  the  condition  wherein  men  tell  no  tales,  and  if 
contemporary  chronicles  did  not  bely  him,  it  was  not  the  first 


*  **¥  fha  DoeBtro  SefSor  aervido  que 
entnoBeD  ooo  sola  perdida  de  xm 
muerto  y  2  o  3  beridds,  y  que  se  dd- 
goUasen  hasta  409  hombres  en  el 
miamo  instante,  y  que  se  matassen  en 
loB  diques  mucbos-Hle  manera  que 
ereo   que    baa    quedado    pocos    con 


Tida."  Parma  to  PhiKp  II.,  15  July, 
1584.  Arcbivo  de  Simaucas  M& 
Compare  Bor,  H  469,  seq.  Metereo, 
zil  21&VO.    Strad%  II  304,  $eq. 

3  Meteren,  xil  218. 

3  Ibid, 
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time  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  such  oold-blooded  murder 
The  choler  had  not  been  sup^^uous. 

The  fortress  of  Lillo  was  garrisoned  by  the  Antwerp  volun- 
teers, called  the  "  Young  Bachelors."  Teligny,  the  brave  son 
of  the  illustrious  '^  Irourarmed "  La  None,  conmianded  in 
chief :  and  he  had,  besides  the  militia,  a  company  of  French 
under  Captain  Grascoigne,  and  four  hundred  Scotchmen  und^ 
Colonel  Morgan — ^perhaps  two  thousand  men  in  alL 

Mondragon,  hero  of  the  famous  submarine  expeditions  of 
Philipsland  and  Zierickzee,  was  ordered  by  Parma  to  take 
the  place  at  every  hazard.  With  five  thousand  men — a  large 
proportion  of  the  Spanish  effective  force  at  that  moment — 
the  veteran  placed  himself  before  the  fort,  taking  possession 
of  the  beautiful  country-house  and  fiurm  of  Lillo,  where  he 
planted  his  batteries,  and  commenced  a  r^ular  cannonade. 
The  place  was  stronger  than  Liefkenshoek,  however,  and 
Teligny  thoroughly  comprehended  the  importance  of  main- 
taining it  for  the  States.  Mondragon  dug  mines,  and  Teligny 
countermined.  The  Spanish  daily  cannonade  was  cheerfully 
responded  to  by  the  besi^ed,  and  by  the  time  Mondragon 
had  shot  away  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  powder,  he  found  that 
he  had  made  no  impression  upon  the  fortress,  while  the 
number  of  his  troops  had  been  diminishing  with  great  ra- 
pidity. Mondragon  was  not  so  impetuous  as  he  had  been  on 
many  former  occasions.  He  never  ventured  an  assault.  At 
last  Teligny  made  a  sortie  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force. 
A  warm  action  succeeded,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  without 
a  decided  advantage  on  either  side,  the  sluice-gate  in  the 
fortress  was  opened,  and  the  torrent  of  the  Scheldt,  swollen  by 
a  high  tide,  was  suddenly  poured  upon  the  Spaniards.  As- 
sailed at  once  by  the  fire  from  the  Lillo  batteries,  and  by  the 
waters  of  the  river,  they  were  forced  to  a  rapid  retreat.  This 
they  effected  with  great  loss,  but  with  signal  courage,  strug- 
gling breast  high  in  the  waves,  and  bearing  off  their  field- 
pieces  in  their  arms  in  the  very  face  of  the  enemy.* 

>  Hoofd,  Vervolgh,  7,  8.    Strode  II.  304,  seq.    Bor.,  IL  469,  aeq.     MetafCB. 
xii.  218. 
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Three  weeks  long  Mondragon  had  been  before  Fort  Lillo, 
and  two  thousand  of  his  soldiers  had  been  slain  in  the  trenches. 
The  attempt  was  now  abandoned  Parma  directed  permanent 
batteries  to  be  established  at  Lillo-hoose^  at  Oordam,  and  at 
other  places  along  the  river,  and  proceeded  quietly  with  his 
carefully- matured  plan  for  closing  the  river.' 

His  own  camp  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  villages  of 
Beveren,  Kalloo,  and  Boight.  Of  the  ten  thousand  foot  and 
seventeen  hundred  horse,  which  composed  at  the  moment  his 
whole  army,  about  one-half  lay  with  him,  while  the  remainder 
were  ¥dth  Count  Peter  Ernest  Mansfeld,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Stabroek.  Thus  the  Prince  occupied  a  position  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  nearly  opposite  Antwerp,  while 
Mansfeld  was  stationed  upon  the  right  bank,  and  ten  miles 
farther  down  the  river.  From  a  point  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ealloo,  Alexander  intended  to  throw  a  fortified  bridge  to 
the  opposite  shore.  When  completed,  all  traffic  up  the  river 
from  Zeeland  would  be  cut  off;  and  as  the  country  on  the 
land-side,  about  Antwerp,  had  been  now  reduced,  the  city  would 
be  effectually  isolated.  If  the  Prince  could  hold  his  bridge 
until  fiunine  should  break  the  resistance  of  the  burghers, 
Antwerp  would  fall  into  his  hands. 

His  head-quarters  were  at  Kalloo,  and  this  obscure  spot 
soon  underwent  a  strange  transformation.  A  drowsy  placid 
little  village — ^with  a  modest  parish  spire  peeping  above  a 
clump  of  poplars,  and  with  half  a  dozen  cottages,  with  storks'- 
neets  on  their  roofs,  sprinkled  here  and  there  among  pastures 
and  orchards — suddenly  saw  itself  changed  as  it  were  into  a 
thriving  bustling  town ;  for,  saving  the  white  tents  which 
dotted  the  green  turf  in  every  direction,  the  aspect  of  the 
scene  was,  for  a  time,  almost  pacific.  It  was  as  if  some  great 
manufacturing  enterprise  had  been  set  on  foot,  and  the 
world  had  suddenly  awoke  to  the  hidden  capabilities  of  the 
situation. 

A  great  dockyard  and  arsenal  suddenly  revealed  them-^ 
selves — arising  like  an  exhalation — ^where  ship-builders,  ar- 

1  Meteren,  xii.  218. 
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mourers,  blacksmiths,  joiners,  carpenters,  caulkers,  gravers, 
were  hard  at  work  all  daj  long.  The  din  and  hum  of  what 
seemed  a  peaceful  industiy  were  unceasing.  From  Kalloo, 
Parma  dug  a  canal  twelve  miles  long  to  a  place  called  Steeken, 
hundreds  of  pioneers  being  kept  constantly  at  work  with  pick 
and  spade  till  it  was  completed.  Through  this  artificial 
channel — so  soon  as  Ghent  and  Dendermonde  had  fallen — 
came  floats  of  timber,  fleets  of  boats  laden  with  provisions  of 
life  and  munitions  of  death,  building-materials,  and  every 
other  requisite  for  the  great  undertaking,  all  to  be  disem- 
barked at  Kalloo.  The  object  was  a  temporary  and  destructive 
one,  but  it  remains  a  monument  of  the  great  general^s  energy 
and  a  useful  public  improvement  The  amelioration  of  the 
fenny  and  barren  soil,  called  the  Waesland,  is  datied  from 
that  epoch  ;  and  the  spot  in  Europe  which  is  the  most  pro- 
lific, and  which  nourishes  the  largest  proportion  of  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile,  is  precisely  the  long  dreary  swamp  which 
the  Prince  thus  drained  for  military  purposes,  and  converted 
into  a  garden.  Drusus  and  Corbulo,  in  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  had  done  the  same  good  service  for  their  barbarian 
foes. 

At  Kalloo  itself,  all  the  shipwrights,  cutlers,  masons,  brass- 
founders,  rope-makers,  anchor-foi^rs,  sailors,  boatmen,  of 
Flanders  and  Brabant,  with  a  herd  of  bakers,  brewers,  and 
butchers,  were  congregated  by  express  order  of  Parma.  In 
the  little  church  itself  the  main  workshop  was  established, 
and  all  day  long,  week  after  week,  month  after  month,  the 
sound  of  saw  and  hammer,  adze  and  plane,  the  rattle  of 
machinery,  the  cry  of  sentinels,  the  cheers  of  mariners,  re- 
sounded, where  but  lately  had  been  heard  nothing  save  the 
drowsy  homily  and  the  devout  hymn  of  rustic  worship.^ 

Nevertheless  the  summer  and  autumn  wore  on,  and  still 
the  bridge  was  hardly  commenced.  The  navigation  of  the 
river — although    impeded    and    rendered    dangerous  by   the 

>  Hooffil,    Bor.     Meteren,    vbi  mp,   \  L  482.    Beotivoglie^  'Gnem^  di  Frnk* 
Le  Petit,   U,   609,  #eg.     Reyd,  iv.   58,       drsj'  P.  IL  Ij.  JIZ. 
1^9.    Strada^  IL  321,  «0^.    y.d.  dampen,   | 
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forts  which  Parma  held  along  the  banks — ^was  still  open ; 
and,  so  long  as  the  price  of  com  in  Antwerp  remained  three 
or  four  times  as  high  as  the  sum  for  which  it  coold  be  pur- 
chased in  Holland,  and  Zeeland,  there  were  plenty  of  dare- 
devil  skippers  ready  to  bring  cargoes.  Fleets  of  flj-boats, 
convoyed  by  armed  vessels,  were  perpetually  running  the 
gauntlet.  Sharp  actions  on  shore  between  the  forts  of  the 
patriots  and  those  of  Parma,  which  were  all  intermingled 
pr(Hniscuously  along  the  banks,  and  amphibious  and  most 
bloody  encounters  on  ship-board,  dyke,  and  in  the  stream 
itBelf,  between  the  wild  Zeelanders  and  the  fierce  pikemen  of 
Italy  and  Spain,  were  of  repeated  occurrence.  Many  a 
lagging  craft  feU  into  the  enemy's  hands,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  men,  women,  and  children,  on  board,  were 
horribly  mutilated  by  the  Spaniards,  and  were  then  sent 
drifting  in  their  boat  with  the  tide — their  arms,  1^,  and 
ears  lopped  off— up  to  the  city,  in  order  that  the  dangerous 
nature  of  this  provision-trade  might  be  fully  illustrated.' 

Tet  that  traffic  still  went  on.  It  would  have  continued 
until  Antwerp  had  been  victualled  for  more  than  a  year,  had 
not  the  city  authorities,  in  the  plentitude  of  their  26th  Oct., 
wisdom,  thought  proper  to  issue  orders  for  its  regu-  ^^^ 
lation.  On  the  25th  October  a  census  was  taken,  when  the 
number  of  persons  inside  the  walls  was  found  to  be  ninety 
thousand.  For  this  population  it  was  estimated  that  300,000 
veertels,  or  about  900,000  bushels  of  com,  would  be  required 
annually.*  The  grain  was  coming  in  very  fast,  notwithstand- 
ing the  perilous  nature  of  the  trade ;  for  wheat  could  be 
bought  in  Holland  for  fifty  florins  the  last,  or  about  fifteen 
pence  sterling  the  bushel,  while  it  was  worth  five  or  six  florins 
the  veertel,  or  about  four  shillings  the  bushel,  in  Airtwerp.' 

The  magistrates  now  committed  a  folly  more  stupendous 
than  it  seemed  possible  for  human  creatures,  under  such  cir- 


1  "Bien  est  vray  quil  en  arrivait 
Jcvndiement  aucunes  qm  amenoient 
des  bonunes  et  dee  femmea,  las  uns 
taeZf  les  autres  sans  bras,  ny  jambes, 
auua  tout  cela  n'empeschoit  point  le 


passage  pourtant,"  Ac.  Le  Petit,  iv, 
600.  The  historian  was  in  Antwerp 
during  the  siege. 

*  Bor,  TIL  500. 

•  Meteren,  Bor,  ubi  sup. 
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cumstanoes,  to  compass.  Thej  established  a  maximum  upon 
coriL'  The  skippers  who  had  ran  their  cargoes  through  the 
gauntlet,  all  the  waj  from  Flushing  to  Antwerp,  found  on 
their  arrival,  that,  instead  of  being  rewarded,  according  to 
the  natural  laws  of  demand  and  supply,  they  were  required 
to  exchange  their  wheat,  rye,  butter,  and  beef,  against  the 
exact  sum  which  the  Board  of  Schepens  thought  proper  to 
consider  a  reasonable  remuneration.  Moreover,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  provisions  in  private  magazines, 
it  was  enacted,  that  all  consumers  of  grain  should  be  com- 
pelled to  make  their  purchases  directly  from  the  ships.* 
These  two  measures  were  almost  as  fatal  as  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Blaw-garen  Dyke,  in  the  interest  of  the  butchers. 
Winter  and  famine  were  staring  the  city  in  the  face,  and 
the  maximum  now  stood  sentinel  against  the  gate,  to  pre- 
vent the  admission  of  food.  The  traffic  ceased  without  a 
struggle.  Parma  himself  could  not  have  better  arranged  the 
blockade. 

Meantime  a  vast  and  almost  general  inundation  had  taken 
place.  The  aspect  of  the  country  for  many  miles  around 
was  strange  and  desolate.  The  sluices  had  been  opened  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Saftingen,  on  the  Flemish  side,  so  that 
all  the  way  from  Hulst  the  waters  were  out,  and  flowed  nearly 
to  the  gates  of  Antwerp.  A  wide  and  shallow  ^ea  rolled  over 
the  fertile  plains,  while  church-steeples,  the  tops  of  lofty  trees, 
and  here  and  there  the  turrets  of  a  castle,  scarcely  lifted 
themselves  above  the  black  waters  ;  the  peasants'  houses,  the 
granges,  whole  rural  villages,  having  entirely  disappeared. 
The  high  grounds  of  Doel,  of  Kalloo,  and  Beveren,  where 
Alexander  was  established,  remained  out  of  reach  of  the  flood. 
Far  below,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  other  sluices  had 
been  opened,  and  the  sea  had  burst  over  the  wide,  level  plain. 
The  villages  of  Wilmerdonk,  Orderen,  Ekeren,  were  changed 
to  islands  in  the  ocean,  while  all  the  other  hamlets,  for  miles 
around,  were  utterly  submeiged.* 

»  Reyd,  iv.  59.     Bor,  Meteren,  wW  svp.  «  Reyd,  Bor,  Meteron. 

'  Bor,  Meteron,  Uoofil,  Le  Petit,  Beyd,  ubi  aup. 
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Still,  however,  the  Blaw-garen  Dyke  and  its  companion  the 
Kowenstyn  remained  obstinately  above  the  waters,  forming 
a  present  and  more  fatal  obstruction  to  the  communication 
between  Antwerp  and  Zeeland  than  would  be  furnished  even 
by  the  threatened  and  secretly-advancing  bridge  across  the 
Scheldt.  Had  Orange's  prudent  advice  been  taken,  the  city 
had  been  safe.  Over  the  prostrate  dykes,  whose  destruction 
he  had  so  warmly  urged,  the  ocean  would  have  rolled  quite 
to  the  gates  of  Antwerp,  and  it  would  have  been  as  easy  to 
bridge  the  North  Sea  as  to  control  the  free  navigation  of  the 
patriots  over  so  wide  a  surface. 

When  it  was-  too  late,  the  butchers,  and  colonels,  and 
captains,  became  penitent  enough.  An  order  was  passed,  by 
acclamation,  in  November,  to  do  what  Orange  had  recom- 
mended in  June.  It  was  decreed  that  the  Blaw-garen  and 
the  Kowenstyn  should  be  pierced.*  Alas,  the  hour  had  long 
gone  by.  Alexander  of  Parma  was  not  the  man  to  undertake 
the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  river,  at  a  vast  expense, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  permit  the  destruction  of  the  already 
existing  barrier.  There  had  been  a  time  for  such  a  deed. 
The  Seigneur  de  Kowenstyn,  who  had  a  castle  and  manor  on 
and  near  the  dyke  which  bore  his  name,  had  repeatedly  urged 
upon  the  Antwerp  magistracy  the  propriety  of  piercing  this 
bulwark,  even  after  their  refusal  to  destroy  the  outer  barrier. 
Sainte  Aldegonde,  who  vehemently  urged  the  measure,  protested 
that  his  hair  had  stood  on  end,  when  he  found,  after  repeated 
entreaty,  that  the  project  was  rejected.*  The  Seigneur  de 
Kowenstyn,  disgusted  and  indignant,  forswore  his  patriotism, 
and  went  over  to  Parma.'  The  dyke  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  And  now  from  Stabroek,  where  old  Mansfeld 
lay  with  his  army,  all  the  way  across  the  flooded  country,  ran 
the  great  bulwark,  strengthened  with  new  palisade- work  and 
block-houses,  bristling  with  Spanish  cannon,  pike,  and  arque- 


>  Bor,  n.  600.  I   <  Annales  Antwerpienses,'  iv.  100,  seq. 

•Mertens  ea    Torp.      Geschiedenis  I       'Bor,   Meterea    Mertens   eii  Torp^ 
Tan  Afitwerpen,  y.  206.    PaDebroehii,   |  ubi  svp. 
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bus,  even  to  the  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Fort  Lillo.  At  the  angle  of  its  junction  with  the  main 
dyke  of  the  river's  bank,  a  strong  fortress  oalled  Holy  Cross 
(Santa  Cruz)  had  been  constructed.  That  fortress  and  the 
whole  line  of  the  Kowenstyn  were  held  in  the  iron  grip  of 
Mondragon.  To  wrench  it  from  him  would  be  no  child's 
play.  Five  new  strong  redoubts  upon  the  dyke,  and  five 
or  six  thousand  Spaniards  established  there,  made  the  enter*- 
prise  more  formidable  than  it  would  have  been  in  June.  It 
had  been  better  to  sacrifice  the  twelve  thousand  oxen.  Twelve 
thousand  Hollanders  might  now  be  slaughtered,  and  still  the 
dyke  remain  above  the  waves. 

Here  was  the  key  to  the  fate  of  Antwerp. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opening  of  the  Saftingen  Sluice 
had  done  Parma's  work  for  him.  Even  there,  too,  Orange 
had  been  prophetic.  Ealloo  was  high  and  dry,  but  Alexander 
had  experienced  some  difficulty  in  bringing  a  fleet  of  thirty 
vessels,  laden  with  cannon  and  other  valuable  materials,  from 
Ghent  along  the  Scheldt,  into  his  encampment,  because  it 
was  necessary  for  them,  before  reaching  their  destination,  to 
pass  in  front  of  Antwerp.  The  inundation,  together  with  a 
rupture  in  the  Dyke  of  Borght,  furnished  him  with  a  watery 
road,  over  which  his  fleet  completely  avoided  the  city,  aad 
came  in  triumph  to  Ealloo.' 

Sainte  Aldegonde,  much  provoked  by  this  masterly  moire- 
ment  on  the  part  of  Parma,  had  followed  the  little  squadron 
closely  with  some  armed  vessels  from  the  city.  A  sharp 
action  had  succeeded,  in  which  the  burgomaster,  not  being 
properly  sustained  by  the  Zeeland  ships  on  which  he  relied, 
had  been  defeated.  Admiral  Jacob  Jacob^oon  behaved  witii 
so  little  spirit  on  the  occasion  that  he  acquired  with  the 
Antwerp  populace  the  name  of  ^^  Bun-away  Jacob,"  "  Koppen 
gaet  loppen  ; "  and  Sainte  Aldegonde  declared,  that,  but  for  his 
cowardice,  the  fleet  of  Parma  would  have  fallen  into  their 
hands.    The  burgomaster  himself  narrowly  escaped  becoming 

'  Meteren,  xil  218.    Bor,  11.  601. 
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a  prisoner,  and  owed  his  safety  only  to  the  swiftness  of  his 
barge,  which  was  called  the  ^  Flying  DeviL' ' 

The  patriots,  in  order  to  counteract  similar  enterprises  in 
future,  now  erected  a  sconce,  which  they  called  Fort  Teligny, 
upon  the  ruptured  dyke  of  Borght,  directly  in  front  of  the 
Borght  blockhouse,  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  and  just 
opposite  Fort  Hoboken.  Here,  in  this  narrow  passage,  close 
uuder  the  walls  of  Antwerp,  where  friends  and  foes  were 
brought  closely,  face  to  face,  was  the  scene  of  many  a  sangui- 
nary skirmish,  from  the  commencement  of  the  siege  until  its 
dose.* 

Still  the  bridge  was  believed  to  be  a  mere  fable,  a  chimaara. 
Parma,  men  said,  had  become  a  lunatic  from  pride.  It  was 
as  easy  to  make  the  Netherlands  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the 
Inquisition  as  to  put  a  bridle  on  the  Scheldt.  Its  depth, 
breadth,  the  ice-floods  of  a  northern  winter,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Zeeland  fleets,  the  activity  of  the  Antwerp  author- 
rities,  all  were  pledges  that  the  attempt  would  be  signally 
frustrated.* 

And  they  should  have  been  pledges — ^more  than  enough. 
Unfortunately,  however,  there  was  dissension  within,  and  no 
chieftain  in  the  field,  no  sage  in  the  council,  of  sufficient 
authority  to  sustain  the  whole  burthen  of  the  war,  and  to 
direct  all  the  energies  of  the  commonwealth.  Orange  was 
dead.  His  son,  one  day  to  become  the  most  illustrious  mili- 
tary commander  in  Europe,  was  a  boy  of  seventeen,  nominally 
captain-general,  but  in  reality  but  a  youthful  apprentice  to 
his  art.  Hohenlo  was  wild,  wilful,  and  obstinate.  Young 
William  Lewis  Nassau,  already  a  soldier  of  marked  abilities, 
was  fully  occupied  in  Friesland,  where  he  was  stadholder, 
and  where  he  had  quite  enough  to  do  in  making  head  against 
the  Spanish  governor  and  general,  the  veteran  Verdugo. 
Military  operations  against  Zutphen  distracted  the  attention 
of  the  States,  which  should  have  been  fixed  upon  Antwerp. 

'Hanoi,  *Axm.  Turn.  Belg.,*  m.  I  'Strada,  H.  312,  313.  Reyd,  ir. 
369.    Bor,  IL  601.    Meterdn,  xil  S18,      58,  6a 
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Admiral  Treslong,  as  we  have  seen,  was  refractory,  the  cause 
of  great  delinquency  on  the  part  of  the  fleets,  and  of  infi- 
nite disaster  to  the  commonwealth.  More  than  all,  the  French 
negotiation  was  betraying  the  States  into  indolence  and  hesi- 
tation ;  and  creating  a  schbm  between  the  leading  politicians 
of  the  country.  Several  thousand  French  troops,  imder 
Monsieur  d'Allaynes,  were  daily  expected,  but  never  arrived  ; 
and  thus,  while  English  and  French  partisans  were  plotting 
and  counter-plotting,  while  a  delusive  diplomacy  was  usurping 
the  place  of  lansquenettes  and  gun-boats — ^the  only  possible 
agents  at  that  moment  to  preserve  Antwerp— the  bridge  of 
Parma  was  slowly  advancing.  Before  the  winter  had  closed 
.  in,  the  preparatory  palisades  had  been  finished. 

Between  KaUoo  and  Ordam,  upon  the  opposite  side,  a  sand- 
bar had  been  discovered  in  the  river's  bed,  which  diminished 
the  depth  of  the  stream,  and  rendered  the  pile-driving  com- 
paratively easy.  The  breadth  of  the  Scheldt  at  this  passage 
was  twenty-four  hundred  feet ;  its  depth,  sixty  feet.  Upon 
the  Flemish  side,  near  Kalloo,  a  strong  fort  was  erected,  called 
Saint  Mary,  in  honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  to  whom  the 
whole  siege  of  Antwerp  had  been  dedicated  from  the  begin- 
ning. On  the  opposite  bank  was  a  similar  fort,  named  Philip, 
for  the  King.  From  each  of  these  two  points,  thus  fortified, 
a  framework  of  heavy  timber,  supported  upon  huge  piles,  had 
been  carried  so  far  into  the  stream  on  either  side  that  the  dis- 
tance between  the  ends  had  at  last  been  reduced  to  thirteen 
hundred  feet.  The  breadth  of  the  roadway — ^formed  of  strong 
sleepers  firmly  bound  together — ^was  twelve  feet,  along  which 
block-houses  of  great  thickness  were  placed  to  defend  the 
whole  against  assault.^ 

Thus  fitr  the  work  had  been  comparatively  easy.  To  bridge 
the  remaining  open  portion  of  the  river,  however,  where  its 
current  was  deepest  and  strongest,  and  where  the  action  of 
tide,  tempest,  and  icebergs,  woidd  be  most  formidable,  seemed 
a  desperate  undertaking ;  for  as  the  enterprise  advanced,  this 

>Bor,  IL  501,  seq.  Meteren,  ziL  218,  seq,  Stnda.  IL  313,  ieq.  Bent*- 
TOgUo,  P.  XL  L.  m.  288,  seq. 
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narrow  open  space  became  the  scene  of  daily  amphibious 
encoanters  between  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Parma  and  the 
forces  of  the  States.  Unfortunately  for  the  patriots,  it  was 
only  skirmishing.  Had  a  strong,  concerted  attack,  in  large 
force,  from  Holland  and  Zeeland  below  and  from  the  dty 
above,  been  agreed  upon,  there  was  hardly  a  period,  until  very 
late  in  the  winter,  when  it  might  not  have  had  the  best  chances 
of  success.  With  a  vigorous  commander  against  him,  Parma, 
weak  in  men,  and  at  his  wits'  end  for  money,  might,  in  a  few 
hours,  have  seen  the  labour  of  several  months  hopelessly  anni- 
hilated. On  the  other  hand,  the  Prince  was  ably  seconded  by 
his  lieutenant.  Marquis  Bichebourg,  to  whom  had  been  dele- 
gated the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  bridge-building 
in  its  minutest  details.  He  was  never  idle.  Audacious,  inde- 
&tigable,  ubiquitous,  he  at  least  atoned  by  energy  and  bril- 
liant courage  for  his  famous  treason  of  the  preceding  year, 
while  his  striking  and  now  rapidly  approaching  doom  upon 
the  very  scene  of  his  present  labours,  made  him  appear  to 
have  been  building  a  magnificent  though  fleeting  monument 
to  his  own  memory.* 

Sainte  Aldegonde,  shut  up  in  Antwerp,  and  hampered  by 
dissension  within  and  obstinate  jealousy  without  the  walls, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  frustrate  the  enemy's  enterprise  and 
animate  the  patriots.  Through  the  whole  of  the  autumn  and 
early  winter,  he  had  urged  the  States  of  Holland  and  Zeeland 
to  make  use  of  the  long  winter  nights,  when  moonless  and 
stormy,  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  Parma's  undertaking, 
bat  the  fatal  influences  already  indicated  were  more  efficient 
against  Antwerp  than  even  the  genius  of  Famese  ;  and  no- 
thing came  of  the  burgomaster's  entreaties  save  d^ultory 
skirmishing  and  unsuccessful  enterprises.  An  especial  mis- 
fortune happened  in  one  of  these  midnight  undertakings. 
Teligny  ventured  forth  in  a  row-barge,  with  scarcely  any 
companions,  to  notify  the  Zeelanders  of  a  contemplated  move- 
ment, in  which  their  co-operation  was  desired.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  the  Antwerp  troops  should  make  a  fictitious  demon- 

*  3entiY0^1io,  Strada,  ubi  aup. 
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stration  upon  Fort  Ordam,  while  at  the  same  moment  the 
States'  troops  from  Fort  Lillo  should  make  an  assault  upon 
the  forts  on  Kowenstyn  Dyke ;  and  in  this  important  enter- 
prise the  Zeeland  vessels  were  requested  to  assist.  But  the 
brave  Teligny  nearly  forfeited  his  life  by  his  rashness^  and  his 
services  were,  for  a  long  time,  lost  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  It 
had  been  better  to  send  a  less  valuable  officer  upon  such 
hazardous  yet  subordinate  service.  The  drip  of  his  oars  was 
heard  in  the  darkness.  He  was  pursued  by  a  number  of 
armed  barges,  attacked,  wounded  severely  in  the  shoulder, 
and  captured.  He  threw  his  letters  overboard,  but  they  were 
fished  out  of  the  water,  carried  to  Parma,  and  deciphered,  so 
that  the  projected  attack  upon  the  Kowenstyn  was  disco- 
vered, and,  of  necessity,  deferred.  As  for  Teligny,  he  was 
taken,  as  a  most  valuable  prize,  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  thrust  into  prison  at  Tournay,  where  he 
remained  six  years — one  year  longer  than  the  period  which  his 
illustrious  father  had  been  obliged  to  consume  in  the  infamous 
dungeon  at  Mons.  Few  disasters  could  have  been  more  keenly 
felt  by  the  States  than  the  loss  of  this  brilliant  and  devoted 
French  chieftain,  who,  young  as  he  was,  had  already  become  very 
dear  to  the  republic;  and  Sainte  Ald^onde  was  severely  blamed 
for  sending  so  eminent  a  personage  on  that  dangerous  expe- 
dition, and  for  sending  him,  too,  with  an  insufficient  convoy.^ 

Still  Alexander  felt  imcertain  as  to  the  result.  He  was 
determined  to  secure  Antwerp,  but  he  yet  thought  it  possible 
to  secure  it  by  n^otiation.  The  enigmatical  policy  main- 
tained by  France  perplexed  him ;  for  it  did  not  seem  possible 
that  so  much  apparent  solemnity  and  earnestness  were  destined 
to  lead  to  an  impotent  and  infamous  conclusion.  He  was  left, 
too,  for  a  long  time  in  ignorance  of  his  own  master's  secret 
schemes,  he  was  at  liberty  to  guess,  and  to  guess  only,  as  to 
the  projects  of  the  league,  he  was  without  adequate  means  to 
carry  out  to  a  certain  triumph  his  magnificent  enterprise,  and 
he  was  in  constant  alarm  lest  he  should  be  suddenly  assailed 
by  an  overwhelming  French  force.    Had  a  man  sat  upon  tho 

'  Sor,  II.  507,  508.    Meteren,  xil  218.    Stimda^  H.  319,  320. 
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throne  of  Henry  III.  at  that  moment,  Fanna's  bridge-making 
and  dyke-fortifying — skilful  as  they  were— would  have  been 
all  in  vain.  Meantime,  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  great  issue, 
but  resolved  to  hold  firmly  to  his  purpose,  he  made  repeated 
conciliatory  offers  to  the  States  with  one  hand,  while  he 
steadily  prosecuted  his  aggressive  schemes  with  the  other. 

Parma  had  become  really  gentle,  almost  affectionate,  to-^ 
wards  the  Netherlanders.  He  had  not  the  disposition  of  an 
Alva  to  smite  and  to  blast,  to  exterminate  the  rebels  and 
heretics  with  fire  and  sword,  with  the  axe,  the  rack,  and  the 
gallows.  Provided  they  would  renounce  the  great  object  of 
the  contest,  he  seemed  really  desirous  that  they  should  escape 
farther  chastisement;  but  to  admit  the  worship  of  Qod  accord* 
ing  to  the  refi>rmed  creed,  was  with  him  an  inconceivable 
idea.  To  do  so  was  both  unrighteous  and  impolitic.  He  had 
been  brought  up  to  believe  that  mankind  could  be  saved  from 
etanal  perdition  only  by  believing  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bome  ;  that  the  only  keys  to  eternal  paradise  were 
in  the  hands  of  Bt,  Peter's  representative.  Moreover,  he  in- 
stinctively felt  that  within  this  religious  liberty  which  the 
Netiierlanders  claimed  was  hidden  the  germ  of  civil  liberty ; 
and  though  no  bigger  than  a  grain  of  mu8tard*seed,  it  was 
necessary  to  destroy  it  at  once  ;  for  of  course  the  idea  of  civil 
liberty  could  not  enter  the  brain  of  the  brilliant  general  of 
Philip  II. 

On  the  13th  of  November  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
magistracy  and  broad-council  of  Antwerp.  He  asserted  that 
the  instigators  of  the  rebellion  were  not  seeking  to  i3th  Not,, 
further  the  common  weal,  but  their  own  private  1584. 
ends.  Especially  had  this  been  the  ruling  motive  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  both  of  whom  God 
had  removed  from  the  world,  in  order  to  manifest  to  the  States 
their  own  weakness,  and  the  omnipotence  of  Philip,  whose 
prosperity  the  Lord  was  constantly  increasing.  It  was  now 
more  than  time  for  the  authorities  of  the  country  to  have 
regard  for  themselves,  and  for  the  miseries  of  the  poor  people. 
The  affection  which  he  had  always  felt  for  the  Provinces- 
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from  which  he  had  himself  sprung — and  the  favours  which  he 
had  received  from  them  in  his  youth^  had  often  moved  him  to 
propose  measures,  which,  before  God  and  his  conscience,  he 
believed  adequate  to  the  restoration  of  peace.     But  his  letters 
had  been  concealed  or  falsely  interpreted  by  the  late  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  had  sought  nothing  but  to  spread  desolation 
over  the  land,  and  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  innocent.     He 
now  wrote  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  in  all  fervour  and 
earnestness,  to  implore  them  to  take  compassion  on  their  own 
wives  and  children  and  forlorn  fatherland,  to  turn  their  eyes 
backward  on  the  peace  and  prosperity  which  they  had  for- 
merly enjoyed  when  obedient  to  his  Majesty,  and  to  cast  a 
glance  around  them  upon  the  miseries  which  were  so  universal 
since  the  rebellion.     He  exhorted  them  to  close  their  ears 
to  the  insidious  tongues  of  those  who  were  leading  them  into 
delusion  as  to  the  benevolence  and  paternal  sweetness  of  their 
natural  lord  and  master,  which  were  even  now  so  boundless 
that  he  did  not  hesitate  once  more  to  offer  them  his  entire 
forgiveness.     If  they  chose  to  negotiate,   they   would  find 
everything  granted  that  with  right  and  reason  could  be  pro- 
posed.    The  Prince  concluded  by  declaring  that  he  made 
these  advances  not  from  any  doubt  as  to  the  successful  issue 
of  the  military  operations  in  which  he   was  engaged,  but 
simply  out  of  paternal  anxiety  for  the  happiness  of  the  Pro- 
vinces.    Did  they  remain  obstinate,  their  ultimate  conditions 
would  be  rendered  still  more  severe,  and  themselves,  not  he, 
would  be  responsible  for  the  misery  and  the  bloodshed  to 
ensue.^ 

Ten  days  afterwards,  the  magistrates,  thus  addressed — Bftear 
communication  with  the  broad-council — answered    Parma's 

23id  Nov.,  letter  manfully,  copiously,  and  with  the  customary 
1684.  but  superfluous  historical  sketch.  They  be^ed 
leave  to  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  patornal  sweetness  of 
a  king  who  had  dealt  so  long  in  racks  and  gibbets.  With 
Parma's  own  mother,  as  they  told  the  Prince,  the  Nether- 
landers  had  once  made  a  treaty,  by  which  the  right  to  wor« 

'  See  the  letters  in  Meteren,  zil  219,  Bor,  II.  502,  603.    Hoofi  Yerrol^  6a 
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ship  (hi  according  to  their  consciences  had  been  secured  ; 
yet  for  maintaining  that  treaty  they  had  been  devoted  to 
indiscriminate  destruction,  and  their  land  made  desolate  with 
fire  and  sword.  Men  had  been  massacred  by  thousands,  who 
had  never  been  heard  in  their  own  defence,  and  who  had 
never  been  accused  of  any  crime,  "  save  that  they  had  assem- 
bled together  in  the  name  of  God,  to  pray  to  Him  through 
their  only  mediator  and  advocate  Jesus  Christ,  according  to 
His  command."  * 

The  axis  of  the  revolt  was  the  religious  question  ;  and  it 
was  impossible  to  hope  anything  from  a  monarch  who  was 
himself  a  slave  of  the  Inquisition,  and  who  had  less  independ- 
ence of  action  than  that  enjoyed  by  Jews  and  Turks,  accord- 
ing to  the  express  permission  of  the  Pope.  Therefore  they 
informed  Parma  that  they  had  dojie  with  Philip  for  ever,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  wisdom,  justice,  and 
moderation,  of  the  French  King,  they  had  offered  him  the 
sovereignty  of  their  land,  and  had  implored  his  protection. 

They  paid  a  tribute  to  the  character  of  Famese,  who  after 
gaming  infinite  glory  in  arms,  had  manifested  so  much 
gentleness  and  disposition  to  conciliate.  They  doubted  not 
that  he  would,  if  he  possessed  the  power,  have  guided  the 
royal  councils  to  better  and  more  generous  results,  and  pro- 
tested that  they  would  not  have  delayed  to  throw  themselves 
into  his  arms,  had  they  been  assured  that  he  was  authorized  to 
Admit  that  which  alone  could  form  the  basis  of  a  successful 
n^tiation — ^religious  freedom.  They  would  in  such  case 
have  hem  iviUtng  to  close  with  him,  without  talking  about  other 
conditions  than  such  as  his  Highness  in  his  discretion  and 
sweetness  might  think  reasonable. 

Moreover,  as  they  observed  in  conclusion,  they  were  pre- 
cluded, by  their  present  relations  with  France,  from  entering 
into  any  other  negotiation  ;  nor  could  they  listen  to  any  such 
proposals  without  deserving  to  be  stigmatized  as  the  most 
l^wd,  blasphemous,  and  thankless  mortals,  that  ever  cumbered 
dearth. 

VOL.  i.^j  >  Letters  in  Bor,  HetereD,  Hoofd,  vlbisi/p. 
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Being  under  equal  obligations  both  to  the  Union  and  to 
France,  they  announced  that  Parma's  overtures  would  be  laid 
before  the  French  government  and  the  assembly  of  the 
States-General.' 

A  day  was  to  come,  perhaps,  when  it  would  hardly  seem 
lewdness  and  blasphemy  for  the  Netherlanders  to  doubt  the 
extraordinary  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  French  King.  Mean- 
time, it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  were  at  least  loyal  to  their 
own  engagements,  and  long-suffering  where  they  had  trusted 
and  given  their  hearts. 

Parma  replied  by  another  letter,  dated  December  3nL      He 

assured  the  citizens  that  Henry  III.  was  far  too  discreet,  and 

loth  Dec.,  much  too  good  a  friend  to  Philip  II.,  to  countenance 

^584.  fljjg  rebellion.  If  he  were  to  take  up  their  quarrel, 
however,  the  King  of  Spain  had  a  thousand  means  of  foiling 
all  his  attempts.  As  to  the  religious  question — ^which  they 
aflfirmed  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  war — ^he  was  not  inclined 
to  waste  words  upon  that  subject ;  nevertheless,  so  far  as  he  in 
his  simplicity  could  understand  the  true  nature  of  a  Christian, 
he  could  not  believe  that  it  comported  with  the  doctrines  of 
Jesus,  whom  they  called  their  only  mediator,  nor  with  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  to  take  up  arms  against  their  lawful 
king,  nor  to  burn,  rob,  plunder,  pierce  dykes,  overwhelm  their 
fatherland,  and  reduce  all  things  to  misery  and  chaos,  in  the 
name  of  religion.* 

Thus  moralizing  and  dogmatizing,  the  Prince  concluded 
his  letter,  and  so  the  correspondence  terminated.  This  last 
despatch  was  communicated  at  once  both  to  the  States-Q^neral 
and  to  the  French  government,  and  remained  unanswered. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Netherlands  and  England,  France  and 
Spain,  were  engaged  in  that  vast  game  of  delusion  which  has 
been  described  in  the  preceding  chapters.  Meantime  both 
Antwerp  and  Parma  remained  among  the  deluded,  and  were 
left  to  fight  out  their  battle  on  their  own  resources. 

Having  found  it  impossible  to  subdue  Antwerp  by  his  rhe^ 
toric,  Alexander  proceeded  with  his  bridge.     It  is  impossible 

'  Letterein  Bor,  Metereo,  Hoofa,  %^  mip,  *  Ibid. 
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not  to  admire  the  steadiness  and  ingenuity  with  which  the 
Prince  persisted  in  his  plans,  the  coura^  with  which  he  bore 
up  against  the  parsimony  and  neglect  of  his  sovereign,  the 
compassionate  tenderness  which  he  manifested  for  his  patient 
little  army.  So  much  intellectual  energy  commands  enthu- 
siasm, while  the  supineness  on  the  other  side  sometimes  ex- 
^tes  indignation.  There  is  even  a  danger  of  being  entrapped 
into  sympathy  with  tyranny,  when  the  cause  of  tyranny  is 
maintained  by  genius ;  and  of  being  surprised  into  indiffer* 
ence  for  human  liberty,  when  the  sacred  interests  of  liberty 
are  endangered  by  self-interest,  perverseness,  and  folly. 

Even  Sainte  Aldegonde  did  not  believe  that  the  bridge  could 
be  completed.  His  fears  were  that  the  city  would  be  ruined 
rather  by  the  cessation  of  its  commerce  than  by  want  of  daily 
food.  Already,  after  the  capture  of  Liefkenshoek  and  the  death 
of  Orange,  the  panic  among  commercial  people  had  been  so 
intense  that  seventy  or  eighty  merchant*,  representing  the 
most  wealthy  mercantile  firms  in  Antwerp,  made  their  escape 
from  the  place,  as  if  it  had  been  smitten  with  pestilence,  or 
were  already  in  the  hands  of  Parma.*  All  such  refugees 
were  ordered  to  return  on  peril  of  forfeiting  their  property. 
Few  came  back,  however,  for  they  had  found  means  of  con- 
verting and  transferring  their  funds  to  other  more  secure 
places,  despite  the  threatened  confiscation.  It  was  insinuated 
that  Holland  and  Zeeland  were  indifferent  to  the  fate  of 
Antwerp,  because  in  the  sequel  the  commercial  cities  of  those 
Provinces  succeeded  to  the  vast  traffic  and  the  boundless 
wealth  which  had  been  forfeited  by  the  Brabantine  capital. 
The  charge  was  an  unjust  one.  At  the  very  commencement 
of  the  siege  the  States  of  Holland  voted  two  hundred  thousand 
florins  for  its  relief ;  and,  moreover,  these  wealthy  refugees 
were  positively  denied  admittance  into  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  were  thus  forced  to  settle  in  Germany  or 
England.^  This  cessation  of  traffic  was  that  which  principally 
excited  the  anxiety  of  Aldegonde.  He  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  beUeve  in  the  possibility  of  a  blockade,  by  an  army. of 
>  Baudartii  '  Folemograpbia,'  11.  24-  *  Ibid- 
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eight  or  ten  thousand  men,  of  a  great  and  wealthy  city,  where 
at  least  twenty  thousand  citizens  were  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
Had  he  thoroughly  understood  the  deprivations  under  which 
Alexander  was  labouring,  perhaps  he  would  have  been  even 
more  confident  as  to  the  result. 

"With  regard  to  the  afiiEdr  of  the  river  Scheldt/'  wrote 

Parma  to  Philip,   "  I  should  like  to  send  your  Majesty  a 

16  Jan.   drawing  of  the  whole  scheme ;  for  the  work  is  too 

1686.  Y^i  iQ  \^  explained  by  letters.  The  more  I 
examine  it,  the  more  astonished  I  am  that  it  should  have 
been  conducted  to  this  point ;  so  many  forts,  dykes,  canals, 
new  inventions,  machinery,  and  engines,  have  been  necessarily 
required."  * 

He  then  proceeded  to  enlighten  the  King — as  he  never 
failed  to  do  in  all  his  letters — as  to  his  own  impoverished, 
almost  helpless  condition.  Money,  money,  men  !  Tins  was 
his  constant  cry.  All  would  be  in  vain,  he  said,  if  he  were 
thus  neglected.  "  Tis  necessary,''  said  he,  "  for  your  Majesty 
fully  to  comprehend,  that  henceforth  the  enterprise  is  your 
own.  I  have  done  my  work  faithfully  thus  far  ;  it  is  now  for 
your  Majesty  to  take  it  thoroughly  to  heart ;  and  embrace  it 
with  the  warmth  with  which  an  affiiir  involving  so  much  of 
your  own  interests  deserves  to  be  embraced."' 

He  avowed  that  without  full  confidence  in  his  sovereign's 
sympathy  he  would  never  have  conceived  the  project.  "I 
confess  that  the  enterprise  is  great,"  he  said,  "  and  that  by 
many  it  will  be  considered  rash.  Certainly  I  should  not  have 
imdertaken  it,  had  I  not  felt  certain  of  your  Majesty's  full 
support." ' 

But  he  was  already  in  danger  of  being  forced  to  abandon 
the  whole  scheme — although  so  nearly  carried  into  etkot — 
for  want  of  funds.  "  The  million  promised,"  he  wrote,  "  has 
arrived  in  bits  and  morsels,  and  with  so  many  ceremonies, 
that  I  haven't  ten  crowns  at  my  disposal  How  I  am  to 
maintain  even    this    handful  of   soldiers — for  the  army  is 

'  Prince  of  Parma  to  Philip  XL,  16  Jan.  1685.     Arohivo  de  Simancaa  MB. 
•  Ibid.  •  Ibid, 
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dimiaished  to  such  a  mere  handful  that  it  wotdd  astonish 
your  Majesty — ^I  am  unable  to  imagine.  It  would  move  you 
to  witness  their  condition.  They  have  suffered  as  much  as 
is  humanly  possible."  * 

Many  of  the  troops,  indeed,  were  deserting,  and  making 
their  escape,  b^gared  and  desperate,  into  France,  where, 
with  natural  injustice,  they  denounced  their  General,  whose 
whole  heart  was  occupied  with  their  miseries,  for  the  delin- 
quency of  his  master,  whose  mind  was  full  of  other  schemes. 

"  There  past  this  way  many  Spanish  soldiers,"  wrote  Staf- 
ford from  Paris,  "so  poor  and  naked  as  I   ever  saw  any. 
There  have  been  within  this  fortnight  two  hundred 
at  a  time  in  this  town,  who  report  the  extremity  of     9  Jan. 
want  of  victuals  in  their  camp,  and  that  they  have     ^^^^' 
been  twenty-four  months  without  pay.     They  exclaim  greatly 
upon  the  Prince  of  Parma.     Mendoza  seeks  to  convey  them 
away,  and  to  get  money  for  them  by  all  means  he  can."* 

Stafford  urged  upon  his  government  the  propriety  of  being 
at  least  as  negligent  as  Philip  had  showed  himself  to  be 
of  the  Spaniards.  By  prohibiting  supplies  to  the  besieging 
army,  England  might  contribute,  negatively,  if  not  otherwise, 
to  the  relief  of  Antwerp.  "There  is  no  place,"  he  wrote 
to  Walsingham,  "whence  the  Spaniards  are  so  thoroughly 
victualled  as  from  us.  English  boats  go  by  sixteen  and 
seventeen  into  Dunkirk,  well  laden  with  provisions." 

This  was  certainly  not  in  accordance  with  the  interests  nor 
the  benevolent  professions  of  the  English  ministers. 

These  supplies  were  not  to  be  r^ularly  depended  upon 
however.  They  were  likewise  not  to  be  had  without  paying 
a  heavy  price  for  them,  and  the  Prince  had  no  money  in  his 
coffer.  He  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  was  obliged  to 
borrow  from  every  private  individual  who  had  anything  to 
lend.  Merchants,  nobles,  official  personages,  were  all  obliged 
to  assist  in  eking  out  the  scanty  pittance  allowed  by  the 
sovereign. 

'  Prince  of  Parma  to  Philip  IT.,  &c.  MS.  just  cited. 

*  Stafford  to  WaWngham,  j^^^  in  Murdin,  IL  434. 
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"The  million  is  all  gone,"  wrote  Parma  to  his  master; 
"  some  to  Verdugo  in  Friesland  ;  some  to  repay  the  advances 
of  Marquis  Richebourg  and  other  gentlemen.  There  is  not 
a  farthing  for  the  garrisons.  I  can't  go  on  a  month  longer, 
and,  if  not  supplied,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  abandon  the  work. 
I  have  not  money  enough  to  pay  my  sailors,  joiners,  car- 
penters, and  other  mechanics,  from  week  to  week,  and  they 
will  all  leave  me  in  the  lurch,  if  I  leave  them  unpaid.  I 
have  no  resource  but  to  rely  on  your  Majesty.  Otherwise 
the  enterprise  must  wholly  fail."* 

In  case  it  did  fail,  the  Prince  wiped  his  hands  of  the  repon- 
sibility.     He  certainly  had  the  right  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  main  sources  of  supply  was  the  city  of  Herto- 
genbosch,  or  Bois-le-Duc.  It  was  one  of  the  four  chief  cities 
of  Brabant,  and  still  held  for  the  King,  although  many  towns 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  republic.  The  States  had  long  been  anxious  to  effect  a 
diversion  for  the  relief  of  Antwerp,  by  making  an  attack  on 
Bois-le-Duc.  Could  they  carry  the  place,  Parma  would  be 
almost  inevitably  compelled  to  abandon  the  si^  in  which 
he  was  at  present  engaged,  and  he  could  moreover  spare  no 
troops  for  its  defence.  Bois-le-Duc  was  a  populous,  wealthy, 
thriving  town,  situate  on  the  Deeze,  two  leagues  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Meuse,  and  about  twelve  leagues  from 
Antwerp.  It  derived  its  name  of  ^Duke's  Wood'  from  a 
magnificent  park  and  forest,  once  the  favourite  resort  and 
residence  of  the  old  Dukes  of  Brabant,  of  which  some  beau- 
tiful vestiges  still  remained.  It  was  a  handsome  well-built 
city,  with  two  thousand  houses  of  the  better  class,  besides 
more  humble  tenements.  Its  citizens  were  celebrated  for 
their  courage  and  belligerent  skill,  both  on  foot  and  on 
horseback.  They  were  said  to  retain  more  of  the  antique 
Belgic  ferocity  which  Oaesar  had  celebrated  than  that 
which  had  descended  to  most  of  their  kinsmen.  The  place 
was,  moreover,  the  seat  of  many  prosperous  manu&c- 
tures.     Its  clothiers  sent  the  products  of  their  looms  over 

*  MS.  Letter  of  Parma,  before  cited. 
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all  Obristendom,  and   its   linen  and  cutlery  were  equally 
renowned.* 

It  would  be  a  most  fortunate  blow  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
to  secure  so  thriving  and  conspicuous  a  town,  situated  thus  in 
the  heart  of  what  seemed  the  natural  territory  of  the  United 
States  ;  and,  by  so  doing,  to  rendw  nugatory  the  mighty 
preparations  of  Parma  against  Antwerp,  Moreover,  it  was 
known  that  there  was  no  Spanish  or  other  garrison  within  its 
walls,  so  that  there  was  no  opposition  to  be  feared,  except 
frcHU  the  warlike  nature  of  the  citizens. 

Count  Hohenlo  was  entrusted,  early  in  January,  with  this 
important  enterprise.  He  accordingly  collected  a  force  of 
four  thousand  in&ntry,  together  with  two  hundred  jaonarj, 
mounted  lancers ;  having  previously  reconnoitered  1^8^- 
the  ground.  He  relied  very  much,  for  the  success  of  the 
undertaking,  on  Captain  Kleerhagen,  a  Brussels  noUeman, 
whose  wife  was  a  native  of  Bois-le-Duc,  and  who  was 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  locality.  One  dark  winter's 
night,  Kleerhagen,  with  fifty  picked  soldiers,  advanced  to  the 
Antwerp  gate  of  Bois-le-Duc,  while  Hohenlo,  with  his  whole 
force,  lay  in  ambuscade  as  near  as  possible  to  the  city. 

Between  the  drawbridge  and  the  portcullis  were  two  small 
guard-houses,  which,  very  carelessly,  had  been  left  empty. 
Kleerhagen,  with  his  fifty  followers,  successfully  climbed  into 
tbese  lurking-places,  where  they  quietly  ensconced  them- 
selves for  the  night.  At  eight  o'clock  of  the  following 
morning  (20th  January)  the  guards  of  the  gate  20th  Jan., 
drew  up  the  portcullis,  and  reconnoitered.  At  the  i^^- 
same  instant,  the  ambushed  fifty  sprang  from  their  conceal- 
ment, put  them  to  the  sword,  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  gate.  None  of  the  night-watch  escaped  with  life,  save 
one  poor  old.  invalided  citizen,  whose  busiuess  had  been  to 
draw  up  the  portcullis,  and  who  was  severely  wounded,  and 
left  for  dead.  The  fifty  immediately  summoned  all  of 
Hohenlo's  ambuscade  that  were  within  hearing,  and  then, 
without  waiting  for  them,  entered  the  town  pell-mell  in  the 

'  GuiccUrdini,  in  voce. 
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best  of  Spirits,  and  shouting  victory  t  victory  !  till  they  were 
hoarse.  A  single  corporal,  with  two  men,  was  left  to  guard 
the  entrance.  Meantime,  the  old  wounded  gate-opener, 
bleeding  and  crippled,  crept  into  a  dark  comer,  and  laid  him- 
self down,  unnoticed,  to  die. 

Soon  afterwards  Hohenlo  galloped  into  the  town,  clad  in 
complete  armour,  his  long  curls  floating  in  the  wind,  with 
about  two  hundred  troopers  clattering  behind  him,  closely 
followed  by  five  hundred  pike-men  on  foot. 

Very  brutally,  foolishly,  and  characteristically,  he  had 
promised  his  followers  the  sacking  of  the  city  so  soon  as 
it  should  be  taken.  They  accordingly  set  about  the  sacking, 
before  it  was  taken.  Hardly  had  the  five  or  six  hundred 
eflfected  their  entrance,  than  throwing  oflf  all  control,  they 
dispersed  through  the  principal  streets,  and  began  bursting 
open  the  doors  of  the  most  opulent  households.  The  cries 
of  "victory  !"  "gained  city  !"  "down  with  the  Spaniards  !" 
resounded  on  all  sides.  Many  of  the  citizens,  panic-struck, 
fled  from  their  homes,  which  they  thus  abandoned  to  pillage, 
while,  meantime,  the  loud  shouts  of  the  assailants  reached 
the  ears  of  the  sergeant  and  his  two  companies  who  had  been 
left  in  charge  of  the  gate.  Fearing  that  they  should  be 
cheated  of  their  rightful  share  in  the  plunder,  they  at  once 
abandoned  their  post,  and  set  forth  after  their  comrades,  as 
fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them. 

Now  it  so  chanced — although  there  was  no  garrison  in  the 
town — ^that  forty  Burgundian  and  Italian  lancers,  with  about 
thirty  foot-soldiers,  had  come  in  the  day  before  to  escort 
a  train  of  merchandise.  The  Seigneiu*  de  Haultepenne^ 
governor  of  Breda,  a  famous  royalist  commander — son  of 
old  Count  Berlaymont,  who  first  gave  the  name  of  "  beggars" 
to  the  patriots — ^had  accompanied  them  in  the  expedition. 
The  little  troop  were  already  about  to  mount  their  horses  to 
depart,  when  they  became  aware  of  the  sudden  tumult. 
Elmont,  governor  of  the  city,  had  also  flown  to  the  rescue,  and 
had  endeavoured  to  rally  the  burghers.  Not  unmindful  of 
their  ancient  warlike  fame,  they  had  obeyed  his  entreatiea. 
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Elmont^  with  a  strong  party  of  armed  citizens,  joined  himself 
to  Haidtepenne's  little  band  of  lancers.  They  fired  a  few 
shots  at  straggling  parties  of  plunderers,  and  pursued  others 
up  some  narrow  streets.  They  were  but  an  handful  in  com- 
parison with  the  number  of  the  patriots,  who  had  gained 
entrance  to  the  city.  They  were,  however,  compact,  united, 
and  resolute.  The  assailants  were  scattered,  disorderly,  and 
bent  only  upon  plunder.  When  attacked  by  an  armed  and 
regular  band,  they  were  amazed  They  had  been  told  that 
there  was  no  garrison  ;  and  behold  a  choice  phalanx  of 
Spanish  lancers,  led  on  by  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Philip's 
Netherland  chieftains.  They  thought  themselves  betrayed 
by  Kleerhagen,  entrapped  into  a  deliberately  arranged 
ambush.  There  was  a  panic.  The  soldiers,  dispersed  and 
doubtful,  could  not  be  rallied.  Hohenlo,  seeing  that  nothing 
was  to  be  done  with  his  five  hundred,  galloped  furiously  out 
of  the  gate,  to  bring  in  the  rest  of  his  troops  who  had 
remained  outside  the  walls.  The  prize  of  the  wealthy  city  of 
Bois-le-Duc  was  too  tempting  to  be  lightly  abandoned ;  but 
he  had  much  better  have  thought  of  making  himself  master 
of  it  himself  before  he  should  present  it  as  a  prey  to  his 
followers. 

During  his  absence  the  panic  spread.  The  States'  troops, 
bewildered,  astonished,  vigorously  assaulted,  turned  their 
backs  upon  their  enemies,  and  fled  helter-skelter  towards  the 
gates,  through  which  they  had  first  gained  admittance.  But 
unfortunately  for  them,  so  soon  as  the  corpond  had  left  his 
position,  the  wounded  old  gate-open^,  in  a  dying  condition, 
had  crawled  forth  on  his  hands  and  knees  from  a  dark  hole 
in  the  tower,  cut,  with  a  pocket-knife,  the  ropes  of  'the  port- 
cullis, and  then  given  up  the  ghost.  Most  effective  was  that 
blow  struck  by  a  dead  man's  hand.  Down  came  the  port- 
cuUis.  The  flying  plunderers  were  entrapped.  Close  behind 
them  came  the  excited  burghers — their  antique  Belgic 
ferocity  now  fully  aroused — ^firing  away  with  carbine  and 
matchlock,  dealing  about  them  with  bludgeon  and  cutlass, 
and   led  merrily  on  by  Haultepenne  and  Elmont  armed  in 

VOL.  I.— N 
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proof)  at  the  head  of  their  squadron  of  lancers.  The  unfortn- 
nate  patriots  had  riaui  yery  earlj  in  the  morning  only  to 
shear  the  wolf  Some  were  out  to  pieoes  in  the  streets  ;  others 
climbed  thd  walls,  and  threw  themselves  head  foremost  into 
the  moat  Many  were  drowned,  and  but  a  very  few  effected 
their  escape.  Justinus  de  Nassau  sprang  over  the  parapet, 
and  succeeded  in  swimming  the  ditch.  Kleerhagen,  driven 
into  the  Holy  Crbss  tower,  ascended  to  its  roof,  leaped,  all 
accoutred  as  he  was,  into  the  river,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  Scotch  soldier,  came  safe  to  land.  Ferdinand  Truchsess, 
brother  of  the  ex-elector  of  Cologne,  wsa  killed.  Four  or 
five  hundred  of  the  assailants — ^nearly  all  who  had  entered 
the  city — ^were  slain,  and  about  fifty  of  the  burghers. 

Hohenlo  soon  came  back,  with  Colonel  Ysselstein,  and  two 
thousand  fresh  troops.  But  their  noses,  says  a  contemporary, 
grew  a  hundred  feet  long  with  surprise  when  they  saw  the 
gate  shut  in  their  faces.^  It  might  have  occurred  to  the 
Count,  when  he  rndied  out  of  the  town  for  reinforcements, 
that  it  would  be  as  well  to  replace  the  guards  which — as  he 
must  have  se^i — ^had  abandoned  their  post. 

Cursing  his  folly,  he  returned,  mavellously  discomfited, 
and  deservedly  censured,  to  Gertruydenberg.  And  thus  had 
a  most  important  enterprise,  which  had  nearly  been  splendidly 
successful,  ended  in  disaster  and  disgrace.  To  the  reckless- 
ness of  the  general,  to  the  cupidity  which  he  had  himself 
awakened  in  his  followers,  was  the  failure  alone  to  be  attri- 
buted. Had  he  taken  possession  of  the  city  with  a  firm  grasp 
at  the  head  of  his  four  thousand  men,  nodung  could  have 
resisted  him  ;  Haultepenne,  and  his  insignifiQant  fierce,  would 
have  been  dead,  or  his  prisoners  ;  the  basis  of  Parma's  magni- 
ficent operations  would  have  been  withdrawn  ;  Antwerp  would 
have  b^n  saved.' 


'  Le  Petit  IL  606. 

*  For  the  onterpriae  against  Bois-le- 
Due,  see  Le  Petit,  ii,  605-506  ;  Bau- 
dartii  Polemog.  ii  39 ;  Meteren,  xii. 
222;  Strada^  il  326,  327  (who  by  a 
singular  lapse  of  the  pen  ropresents 
Justitius    de  Nassau   as  kaving  becii 


killed,  *'Keperti  inter  eos,  qui  deside- 
rati  sunt,  Eerd.  Tmchsesiua^  ei  notkua 
Orwngii  JUius,"  kc  327  ;)  Bor.  ii  558 ; 
Van  Wyn  op  Wagenaar,  viii  34,  «ef . ; 
Letter  of  Parma  to  the  King,  12  Feb. 
1586.    (Archivo  de  Simancas  MSL) 
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"Infinite  gratitude/  wrote  Parma  to  Philip,  ^< should  be 
rendered  to  the  Lord.  Great  thanks  are  also  due  to  Haulte* 
penne.  Had  the  rebeh  succeeded  in  their  enterprise  against 
Boldncy  I  should  have  been  oompeUed  to  abandon  the  siege  of 
Antwerp.  The  town,  by  its  strength  and  situation,  is  of 
infinite  importance  for  the  reduotion  both  of  that  place  and 
of  Brussels,  and  the  rebels  in  possession  of  Bolduc  would 
have  cut  oflf  my  supplies."  * 

The  Prince  recommended  Haultepenne  most  warmly  to 
the  King  as  deserving  of  a  rich  ^*  merced/'  The  true  hero  of 
the  day,  however — at  least  the  chief  agent  in  the  victory-^ 
was  the  poor,  crushed,  nameless  victim  wbo  had  cut  the  ropea 
of  the  portcullis  at  the  Antwerp  gate. 

Hohenlo  was  deeply  stung  by  the  disgrace  which  he  had  in- 
curred. For  a  time  he  sought  oblivion  in  hard  drinking  ;  but — 
brave  and  energetic,  though  reckless-^e  soon  became  deuroUS 
of  retrieving  his  reputation  by  more  successftil  enterprises. 
There  was  no  lack  of  work,  and  assuredly  his  hands  were 
rarely  idle. 

"  Hollach  (Hohenlo)  is  gone  from  hence  on  Friday  last,^ 
wrote  Davison  to  Walsingham,  ^^he  will  do  what  be  may  to 
recover  his  reputation  lost  in  the  attempt  <^  Bois*le-Duc ; 
which,  for  the  grief  and  trouble  he  hath  oonoeived  thereof, 
hath  for  the  time  greatly  altered  him.'' ' 

Meantime  the  turbulent  Scheldt,  lashed  by  the  storms  of 
winter,  was  becoming  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  Parma's 
great  enterprise  than  the  military  demonstrations  of  his 
enemies,  or  the  famine  which  was  making  such  havoc  with 
his  little  army.  The  oceau^tides  were  rolling  huge  ice-blocks 
up  and  down,  which  beat  against  his  palisade  with  the  noise 
of  thunder,  and  seemed  to  threaten  its  immediate  destruction. 
But  the  work  stood  firm.  The  piles  supporting  the  piers, 
which  had  been  thrust  out  from  each  bank  into  the  stream, 
had  been  driven  fifty  fbet  into  the  river's  bed,  and  did  thai? 
duty  well.     But  in  the  space  between,  twelve  hundred  and 

*  MS.  Letter  of  Parma  Just  cited. 

»  Pi^yiiou  V>  Walsiugbara,  Feb.  12,  J686,  (a  P,  0»oe  )C90 
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forty  feet  in  widths  the  current  was  too  deep  for  pik-driying. 
and  a  permanent  bridge  was  to  be  established  upon  boats. 
And  that  bridge  was  to  be  laid  across  the  icy  and  tempestuous 
flood^  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  the  teeth  of  a  watchful  enemy, 
with  the  probability  of  an  immediate  invasion  from  France, 
— ^where  the  rebel  envoys  were  known  to  be  negotiating  on 
express  invitation  of  the  King — ^by  half-naked,  half-starving 
soldiers  and  sailors,  unpaid  for  years,  and  for  the  sake  of  a 
master  who  seemed  to  have  foigotten  their  existence. 

^^  Thank  Otod,"  wrote  Alexander,  ^^  the  palisade  stands  firm 
in  spite  of  the  ice.  Now  with  the  favour  of  the  Lord,  we 
shall  soon  get  the  fruit  we  have  been  hoping,  if  your  Miyesty 
is  not  wanting  in  that  to  which  your  grandeur,  your  great 
Christianity,  your  own  interests,  oblige  you.  In  truth  'tis  a 
great  and  heroic  work,  worthy  the  great  power  of  your 
Majesty."  "  For  my  own  part,"  he  continued,  "  I  have  done 
what  depended  upon  me.  From  your  own  royal  hand  must 
ttnanate  the  rest ; — men,  namely,  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
posts,  and  money  enough  to  support  them  there." ' 
'  He  expressed  himself  in  the  strongest  language  concerning 
the  danger  to  the  royal  cause  from  the  weak  and  gradually 
sinking  condition  of  the  army.  Even  without  the  French 
intrigues  with  the  rebels,  concerning  which,  in  his  ignorance 
of  the  exact  state  of  affisurs,  he  expressed  much  anxiety,  it 
would  be  impossible,  he  said,  to  save  the  royal  cause  without 
men  and  money. 

"  I  have  spared  myself,"  said  the  Prince,  "  neither  day  nor 
night.  Let  not  your  Majesty  impute  the  blame  to  me  if  we 
fail  Yerdugo  also  is  uttering  a  perpetual  cry  out  of  Friesland 
for  men — ^men  and  money." 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  the  bridge  was 

26  Feb.     finished  at  last     On  the  25th  February,  the  day 

1686.      gacred  to  Saint  Matthew,  and  of  fortunate  augury 

to  the  Emperor  Charles,  father  of  Philip  and  grandfather  of 

Alexander,  the  Scheldt  was  closed.* 

'  MS.  Letter  of  Panna  before  otted.  •  Ibid. 

*  Parma  to  PhUip,  27  Feb.  1686,    (ArohiTo  de  Simancaa  MS.) 
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As  already  stated,  from  Fort  Baint  Mary  on  the  Kalloo 
side,  and  from  Fort  Philip,  not  far  from  Ordam  on  the  Brabant 
shore  of  the  Scheldt,  strong  stmctures,  supported  upon  piers, 
had  been  projected,  reaching,  respectively,  five  hundred  feet 
into  the  stream.  These  two  opposite  ends  were  now  con- 
nected by  a  permanent  bridge  of  boats.  There  were  thirty- 
two  of  these  bai^s,  each  of  them  'sixty-two  feet  in  length  and 
twelve  in  breadth,  the  spaces  between  each  couple  being 
twenty-two  feet  wide,  and  all  being  bound  together,  stem, 
stem,  and  midships,  by  quadruple  hawsers  and  chains.  Each 
boat  was  anchored  at  stem  and  stem  with  loose  cables. 
Strong  timbers,  with  cross  rafters,  were  placed  upon  the 
boats,  upon  which  heavy  frame- work  the  planked  pathway 
was  laid  down.  A  thick  parapet  of  closely-fitting  beams  was 
erected  along  both  the  out^  edges  of  the  whole  fabric.  Thus 
a  continuous  and  well-fortified  bridge,  two  thousand  four 
hundred  feet  in  length,  was  stretched  at  last  from  shore  to 
shore.  Each  of  the  thirty-two  boats  on  which  the  central 
portion  of  the  stmcture  repose4,  was  a  small  fortress  provided 
with  two  heavy  pieces  of  artillery,  pointing,  the  one  up,  the 
other  down  the  stream,  and  manned  by  thirty-two  soldiers 
and  four  sailors,  defended  by  a  breastwork  formed  of  gabions 
of  great  thickness. 

The  forts  of  Saint  Philip  and  St.  Mary,  at  either  end  of 
the  bridge,  had  each  ten  great  gtms,  and  both  were  filled 
with  soldiers.  In  front  of  each  fort,  moreover,  was  stationed 
a  fleet  of  twenty  armed  vessels,  carrying  heavy  pieces  of 
artillery ;  ten  anchored  at  the  angle  towards  Antwerp,  and 
as  many  looking  doMm  the  river.  One  hundred  and  seventy 
great  guns,  including  the  armaments  of  the  boats  under  the 
bridge  of  the  armada  and  the  forts,  protected  the  whole 
structure,  pointing  up  and  down  the  stream. 

But,  besides  these  batteries,  an  additional  precaution  had 
be^i  taken.  On  each  side,  above  and  below  the  bridge,  at  a 
moderate  distance — a  bow  shot — was  anchored  a  heavy  raft 
floating  upon  empty  barrels.  Each  raft  was  composed  of 
heavy  timbers,   bound    together    in    bunches  of   three,   the 
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BpBCeb  between  being  connected  by  fihipd'  masts  and  lighter 
spair-work,  and  with  a  tooth-like  projection  along  the  whole 
outer  edge,  formed  of  strong  rafters,  pointed  and  armed  with 
sharp  prongs  and  hooks  of  iron.  Thus  a  serried  phalanx,  as 
it  Were,  of  spears  stood  ever  on  guard  to  protect  the  precious 
inner  structure.  Vessels  coming  from  Zeeland  or  Antwerp, 
and  the  floating  ice-masses,  which  were  almost  as  formidable, 
were  obliged  to  make  their  first  attack  upon  these  dangerous 
outer  defences.  Each  raft,  floating  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  extended  twelve  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  across, 
thus  protecting  the  whole  of  the  bridge  of  boats  and  a  portion 
of  that  i^ting  upon  piles.* 

Such  was  the  famous  bridge  of  Parma.  The  magnificent 
undertaking  has  been  advantageously  compared  with  the 
celebrated'  Bhine-bridge  of  Julius  Ceesar.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  Roman  work  was  performed  in 
summer,  across  a  river  only  half  as  broad  as  the  Scheldt,  free 
from  the  disturbing  action  of  the  tides,  and  flowing  through 
an  unresisting  country;  while  the  whole  character  of  the 
structure,  intended  only  to  serve  for  the  single  passage  of  an 
iarmy,  was  for  inferior  to  the  massive  solidity  of  Parma's 
bridge ;  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  assign  the  superiority 
.to  the  general  who  had  surmounted  all  the  obstacles  of  a 
northern  winter,  vehement  ebb  and  flow  from  the  sea,  and 
enterprising  and  desperate  enemies  at  every  point. 

When  tile  citiKcns,  at  last,  looked  upon  the  completed 
fabric,  converted  from  the  "dream,''  which  they  had  pro- 
nounced it  to  be,  into  a  terrible  reality  ;  when  they  saw  the 
shining  array  of  Spanish  and  Italian  legions  marching  and 
counter-marching  upon  tiieir  new  road,  and  trampling,  as  it 
were,  the  turbulent  river  beneath  their  feet ;  when  they 
witnessed  the  solemn  military  spectacle  with  which  the 
Governor-General  celebrated  his  success,  amid  peals  of 
^cannon  and  shouts  of  triumph  from  his  army,  they  bitteriy 


«  '  MS.  Letter  of  Parma  before  citefL 
Compare  Strada^  ii.  312  seg.;  Benti- 
voglio,  P.  il  and  L.  iii.  988-990;  Mete- 
ren,  xiL  218  seq. ;  Bor.  ii.  L.  xx.  690  seq. 


(with  admirable  plans,  etchings  and 
maps);  Baodartii  Polemog.  iL  32,  ae^ 
(with  veiy  good  engFayings.) 
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bewailed  their  own  folly.  Yet  ev^i  then  they  could  hardly 
believe  that  the  work  had  been  aocomplisbed  by  human 
agency,  but  they  loudly  protested  that  invisible  demons  had 
been  summoned  to  plan  and  perfect  this  fatal  and  preter- 
human work  They  were  wrong.  There  had  been  but  one 
demon— ^>ne  clear,  lofty  intelligence,  inspiring  a  steady  and 
untiring  hand.  The  demon  was  the  intellect  of  Alexander 
Famese;  but  it  had  been  assisted  in  its  labour  by  the 
hundred  devils  of  envy,  covetousness,  jealousy,  selfishness, 
distrust,  and  discord,  that  had  housed,  not  in  his  camp,  but 
in  the  ranks  of  those  who  were  contending  for  their  hearths 
and  idtars. 

And  thus  had  the  Prince  arrived  at  success  in  spite  of 
every  obstacle.  He  took  a  just  pride  in  the  achievement, 
yet  he  knew  by  how  many  dangers  he  was  still  surrounded, 
and  he  felt  hurt  at  his  sovereign's  neglect  ^^  The  enterprise 
at  Antwerp,'*  he  wrote  to  Philip  on  the  day  the  bridge  was 
completed,"  '^  is  so  great  and  h^oic  that  to  celebrate  it  would 
require  me  to  speak  more  at  laige  than  I  like  to  do^  for  fear 
of  being  tedious  to  your  Majesty.  What  I  will  say,  is  that  the 
labours  and  difficulties  have  been  every  day  so  great,  that  if 
your  Majesty  knew  them,  you  would  estimate  what  we  have 
done  more  highly  than  you  do  ;  and  not  forged  us  so  uUerly, 
leaving  us  to  die  of  hunger.*'^ 

He  considered  the  fabric  in  itself  almost  impregnable, 
provided  he  were  furnished  with  the  means  to  maintain  what 
he  had  so  painfully  constructed. 

'^  The  whole  is  in  such  condition,"  said  he,  ^^  that  m  opinion  of 
all  competent  military  judges  it  would  stand  though  all  Holland 
and  Zeeland  should  come  to  destroy  our  palisades.  Their 
attacks  must  be  made  at  immense  danger  and  disadvantage,  so 
aeverely  can  we  play  upon  them  -with  our  artillery  and 
musketry.  Every  boat  is  garnished  with  the  most  dainty 
captains  and  soldiers,  so  that  if  the  enemy  should  attempt  to 
assail  us  now,  they  would  come  back  mth  broken  heads.''' 


*  **  T  no  noe  tenia  tan  ohridadoa,  ni 
pennitiria  dexarnos  en  tanta  necessidad 
que  no  babemoB  de  morir  de  hambro/' 
Ac    (M&  Letter  of  Panua  to  Philip, 


27  Feb.  1685.) 

'  Parma  to  Philip  II.,  28  Feb.  158& 
(Areliivo  de  Simanoas  MSw) 
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Tet  in  the  midflt  of  his  apparent  triumph  he  had^  at  times, 
almost  despair  in  his  heart.  He  felt  really  at  the  last  gasp. 
His  troops  had  dwindled  to  the  mere  shadow  of  an  army,  and 
they  were  forcsed  to  live  almost  upon  air.  The  cavalry  had 
nearly  vanished.  The  garrisons  in  the  different  cities  were 
starving.  The  bui^hers  had  no  food  for  the  soldiers  nor  for 
themselves.  "  As  for  the  rest  of  the  troops,"  said  Alexander, 
^^  they  are  stationed  where  they  have  nothing  to  subsist  upon, 
save  salt  water  and  the  dykes,  and  if  the  Lord  does  not  grant 
a  miracle,  succour,  even  if  sent  by  your  Majesty,  will  arrive 
too  late."^  He  assured  his  master,  that  he  could  not  go  on 
more  than  five  or  six  days  longer,  that  he  had  been  feeding 
his  soldiers  for  a  long  time  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  that  it 
would  soon  be  impossible  for  him  to  keep  his  troops  together. 
If  he  did  not  disband  them  they  would  run  away.* 

His  pictures  were  most  dismal,  his  supplications  for  money 
very  moving,  but  he  never  alluded  to  himself  All  his  anxiety, 
all  his  tenderness,  were  for  his  soldiers.  ^^  They  must  have 
food,"  he  said.  ^^  'Tis  impossible  to  sustain  them  any  longer 
by  driblets,  as  I  have  done  for  a  long  time.  Yet  how  can  I 
do  it  without  money  ?  And  I  have  none  at  all,  nor  do  I  see 
where  to  get  a  single  florin." 

But  these  revelations  were  made  only  to  his  master's  most 
secret  ear.  His  letters,  deciphered  after  three  centuries, 
alone  make  manifest  the  almost  desperate  condition  in-  which 
the  apparently  triumphant  general  was  placed,  and  the 
facility  with  which  his  antagonists,  had  they  been  well  guided 
and  faithful  to  themselves,  might  have  driven  him  into  the 
sea. 

But  to  those  adversaries  he  maintained  an  attitude  of  serene 
and  smiling  triumph.  A  spy,  sent  from  the  city  to  obtain 
intelligence  for  the  anxious  burghers,  had  gained  admission 
into  his  lines,  was  captured  and  brought  before  the  Prince. 
He  expected,  of  course,  to  be  immediately  hanged.  On  the 
contrary,  Alexander  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  conducted 
over  every  part  of  the  encampment.     The  forts,  the  palisades, 

*  Swn©  to  8»me,  27  Feb.  1585.    (Archive  de  Simancas  MS.)  *  Ibid 
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the  bridge,  were  all  to  be  carefally  exhibited  and  explained 
to  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  friendly  visitor  entitled  to  every 
information.  He  was  requested  to  count  the  pieces  of  artillery 
in  the  forts,  on  the  bridge,  in  the  armada.  After  thoroughly 
studying  the  scene  he  was  then  dismissed  with  a  safe-conduct 
to  the  city. 

"  Go  back  to  those  who  sent  you,"  said  the  Prince.  "  Con- 
vey to  them  the  information  in  quest  of  which  you  came. 
Apprize  them  of  every  thing  which  you  have  inspected, 
counted,  heard  explained.  Tell  them  further,  that  the  siege 
will  never  be  abandoned,  and  that  this  bridge  will  be  my 
sepulchre  or  my  pathway  into  Antwerp."  * 

And  now  the  aspect  of  the  scene  was  indeed  portentous. 
The  chimera  had  become  a  very  visible  bristling  reality. 
There  stood  the  bridge  which  the  citizens  had  ridiculed  while 
it  was  growing  before  their  faces.  There  scowled  the  Ko- 
wenstyn — black  with  cannon,  covered  all  over  with  fortresses 
— ^which  the  butchers  had  so  sedulously  preserved.  From 
Parma's  camp  at  Beveren  and  Kalloo  a  great  fortified  road  led 
across  the  river  and  along  the  fatal  dyke  all  the  way  to  the 
entrenchments  at  Stabroek,  where  Mansfeld's  army  lay. 
Grim  Mondragon  held  the  "  holy  cross  "  and  the  whole  Ko- 
wenstyn  in  his  own  iron  grasp.  A  chain  of  forts,  built  and 
occupied  by  the  contending  hosts  of  the  patriots  and  the 
Spaniards,  were  closely  packed  together  along  both  banks  of 
the  Scheldt,  nine  miles  long  from  Antwerp  to  Lillo,  and  inter- 
changed perpetual  cannonades.  The  country  all  around,  once 
fertile  as  a  garden,  had  been  changed  into  a  wild  and  wintry 
sea,  where  swarms  of  gun-boats  and  other  armed  vessels 
manoeuvred  and  contended  with  each  other  over  submerged 
villages  and  orchards,  and  among  half-drowned  turrets  and 
steeples.  Yet  there  rose  the  great  bulwark — ^whose  early 
destruction  would  have  made  all  this  desolation  a  blessing — 
unbroken  and  obstinate  ;  a  perpetual  obstacle  to  communica- 
tion between  Antwerp  and  Zeeland.  The  very  spirit  of  the 
murdered  Prince  of  Orange  seemed  to  rise  sadly  and  reproach 

*  Strada,  il  325.  326. 
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fully  out  of  the  waste  of  waters,  as  if  ix)  rebuke  the  men  who 
had  been  so  deaf  to  his  solemn  warnings. 

Brussels,  too,  wearied  and  worn,  its  heart  sick  with  hope 
deferred,  now  fell  into  despair  as  the  futile  result  of  the 
French  negotiation  became  apparent.  The  stately  and  opulent 
city  had  long  been  in  a  most  abject  condition.  Many  of  its 
inhabitants  attempted  to  escape  from  the  horrors  of  starving 
by  flying  from  its  walls.  Of  the  fugitives,  the  men  were 
either  scourged  back  by  the  Spaniards  into  the  city,  or  hanged 
up  along  the  road-side.  The  women  were  treated  leniently, 
even  playfully,  for  it  was  thought  an  excellent  jest  to  cut  off 
the  petticoats  of  the  unfortunate  starving  creatures  up  to 
their  knees,  and  then  command  them  to  go  back  and  starve 
at  home  with  their  friends  and  fellow-citizens.  A  great 
many  persons  literally  died  of  hunger.  Matrons  with  large 
families  poisoned  their  children  and  themselves  to  avoid  the 
more  terrible  death  by  starving.*  At  last,  when  Vilvoorde 
was  taken,   when    the    baseness  of  the   French  King  was 

13  March,  thoroughly  understood,   when  Parma's  bridge  was 
^^^^'     completed  and  the  Scheldt  bridled,  Brussels  capi- 
tulated on  as    favourable    terms  as  could  well  have  been 
expected.* 

Notwithstanding  these  triumphs,  Parma  was  much  incon- 
venienced by  not  possessing  the  sea-coast  of  Flandors. 
Ostend  was  a  perpetual  stumbling-block  to  him.  He  there- 
fore assented,  with  pleasure  to  a  proposition  made  by 
La  Motte,  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  courageous  of  the 
Walloon  royalist  commanders,  to  attempt  the  place  by  surprise. 
And  La  Motte,  at  the  first  blow,  was  more  than  half  suooessfuL 

29  March  On  the  ni^t  of  the  29th  March,  with  two  thousand 

1586.     foot  and  twelve  hundred  cavalry,   he  carried  the 

whole  of  the  old  port  of  Ostend.    Leaving  a  Walloon  officer, 

in  whom  he  had  confidence,   to  guard  the   position  aheady 


»  Strada,  ii.  329,  330. 

•  Ibid. ;  Meteren,  xii.  22'«j  Lo  Petit, 
B.  611.  The  barkers  were  allowed 
two  years,  during  which  they  were  to 
decide  betweea   ihe   Papacy  and  per- 


petual exile.  The  municipal  liberties 
were  to  depend  upon  the  pleasure  of 
the  King.  The  hoqses  of  OaidiiiAl 
Granville  and  of  Count  Manafeld  werl 
to  be  rebuilt  and  refbmished. 
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gained^  he  went  back  in  person  for  reinforcements.  During 
his  advanoe,  the  same  ill  luck  attended  his  enterprise  which 
had  blasted  Hohenlo's  achievement  at  Bois-le-Duc.  The 
soldiers  he  left  behind  him  deserted  their  posts  for  the  sake 
of  rifling  the  town.  The  officer  in  command,  instead  of  keep- 
ing them  to  their  duty,  joined  in  the  chase.  The  citiisens 
roused  themselves,  attacked  their  invaders,  killed  many  of 
them,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  When  La  Motte  returned, 
he  found  the  panic  general.  His  whole  force,  including  the 
fiesh  soldiers  just  brought  to  the  rescue,  were  beside  them- 
selves with  fear.  He  killed  several  with  his  own  hand,  but 
the  troops  were  not  to  be  rallied.  His  quick  triumph  was 
changed  into  an  absolute  defeat. 

Parma,  furious  at  the  ignominious  result  of  a  plan  from 
which  so  much  had  been  expected,  ordered  the  Walloon 
captain,  from  whose  delinquency  so  much  disaster  had 
resulted,  to  be  forthwith  hanged.  ^^  Such  villainy,"  said  he, 
'^must  never  go  unpunished.'" 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Prince  to  send  a  second  expedi- 
tion to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Ostend,  for  the  patriots  were 
at  last  arousing  themselves  to  the  necessity  of  exertion.  It 
was  very  obvious — now  that  the  bridge  had  been  built,  and 
the  Kowenstyn  fortified — that  one  or  the  other  was  to  be 
destroyed,  or  Antwerp  abandoned  to  its  fate. 

The  patriots  had  been  sleeping,  as  it  were,  all  the  winter, 
hugging  the  delusive  dream  of  French  sovereignty  and 
French  assistance.  No  language  can  exaggerate  the  deadly 
effects  from  the  slow  poison  of  that  n^otiation.  At  any  rate, 
the  negotiation  was  now  concluded.  The  dream  was  dispelled. 
Antwerp  must  now  fall,  or  a  decisive  blow  must  be  struck  by 
the  patriots  themselves,  and  a  telling  blow  had  been  secretly 
and  maturely  meditated.  Certain  preparatory  steps  were 
however  necessary. 


>  Parma  to  Philip  II.,  10  Apr.,  1586. 
(Archivo  de  Simancas  MS.)  Compare 
StiacUL  il  332,  who  aa/s  that  three  of 
the  officers  were  condemned  to  be  ex- 
ecuted, but  that  all  were  6ub8equentl7 


pardoned  on  accomitof  tiiie  preyiout 
good  conduct  of  one  of  them.  Alex- 
ander in  hiB  letter  informs  the  King 
that  he  had  ordered  one  to  be  executed 
ferthwithi  as  an  example  to  the  others. 
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The  fort  of  Liefkenshoek,  ^'  darling's  comer/'  was  a  most 
important  post.  The  patriots  had  never  ceased  to  r^ret  that 
precious  possession,  lost,  as  we  have  seen,  in  so  tragical  a 
manner  on  the  very  day  of  Orange's  death.  Fort  Lillo, 
exactly  opposite,  on  the  Brabant  shore  of  the  Scheldt,  had 
always  been  securely  held  by  them,  and  was  their  strongest 
position.  Were  both  places  in  their  power,  the  navigation  of 
the  river,  at  least  as  far  as  the  bridge,  would  be  compara- 
tively secure. 

A  sudden  dash  was  made  upon  Liefkenshoek.    A  number 

4  April,  of  armed  vessels  sailed  up  from  Zeeland,  under  com- 
1685.  mand  of  Justinus  de  Nassau.  They  were  assisted  from 
Fort  Lillo  by  a  detachment  headed  by  Count  Hohenlo.  These 
two  officers  were  desirous  of  retrieving  the  reputation  which 
they  had  lost  at  Bois-le-Duc.  They  were  successful,  and  the 
"  darling  "  fort  was  carried  at  a  blow.  After  a  brief  cannonade, 
the  patriots  made  a  breach,  effected  a  landing,  and  sprang  over 
the  ramparts.  The  Walloons  and  Spaniards  fled  in  dismay  ; 
many  of  them  were  killed  in  the  fort,  and  along  the  dykes  ; 
others  were  hurled  into  the  Scheldt.  The  victors  followed  up 
their  success  by  reducing,  with  equal  impetuosity,  the  fort  of 
Saint  Anthony,  situate  in  the  neighbourhood  farther  down 
the  river.  They  thus  gained  entire  command  of  all  the 
high  ground,  which  remained  in  that  quarter  above  the  inun- 
dation, and  was  called  the  Doel.* 

The  dyke,  on  which  Liefkenshoek  stood,  led  up  the  river 
towards  Ealloo,  distant  less  than  a  league.  There  were 
Parma's  head-quarters  and  the  famous  bridge.  But  at  Fort 
Saint  Mary,  where  the  Flemish  head  of  that  bridge  rested, 
the  dyke  was  broken.  Upon  that  broken  end  the  commanders 
of  the  expedition  against  Liefkenshoek  were  ordered  to  throw 
up  an  entrenchment,  without  loss  of  a  moment,  so  soon  as 
they  should  have  gained  the  fortresses  which  they  were 
ordered  first  to  assault.  Sainte  Aldegonde  had  given  urgent 
written  directions  to  this  effect.  From  a  redoubt  situated 
thus,  in  the  very  face  of  Saint  Mary's,  that  position,  the 

*  Le  Petit;  iL  611 ;  Streda,  il  383. 
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palisade-wotk,  the  whole  Inidge,  might  be  battered  with  all 
the  artilleiy  that  could  be  brought  from  Zeeland. 

Bat  Parma  was  beforehand  with  them.  Notwithstanding 
his  rage  and  mortification  that  Spanish  soldiers  should  have 
ignominioosly  lost  the  important  fortress  which  Bichebourg 
had  conquered  so  brilliantly  nine  months  before^  he  was  not 
the  man  to  spend  time  in  unavailing  regrets.  His  quick  eye 
instantly  detected  the  flaw  which  might  soon  be  fatal.  In 
the  very  same  night  of  the  loss  of  Liefkenshoek,  he  sent  as 
strong  a  party  as  could  be  spared,  with  plenty  of  sappers  and 
miners,  in  flat-bottomed  boats  across  from  Kalloo.  As  the 
iD(»iung  dawned,  an  improvised  fortress,  with  the  Spanish 
flag  waving  above  its  bulwarks,  stood  on  the  broken  end  of 
the  dyke.  That  done,  he  ordered  one  of  the  two  captains 
who  had  commanded  in  Liefkenshoek  and  Saint  Anthony  to 
be  beheaded  on  the  same  dyke.  The  other  was  dismissed 
with  ignominy.*  Ostend  was,  of  course,  given  up ;  "  but  it 
was  not  a  small  matter,''  said  Parma,  ^^  to  fortify  ourselves 
that  very  night  upon  the  ruptured  place,  and  so  prevent  the 
rebels  from  doing  it,  which  would  have  been  very  mal-£l- 
propos.' 

Nevertheless,  the  rebels  had  achieved  a  considerable  suc- 
cess ;  and  now  or  never  the  telling  blow,  long  meditated,  was 
to  be  struck. 

There  lived  in  Antwerp  a  subtle  Mantuan,  Gianibelli  by 
name,  who  had  married  a;nd  been  long  settled  in  the  city. 
He  had  made  himself  busy  with  various  schemes  for  victual- 
ling the  place.  He  had  especially  urged  upon  the  authorities, 
at  an  early  period  of  the  siege,  the  propriety  of  making  large 
purchases  of  corn  and  storing  it  in  magazines  at  a  time  when 
the  fiimine-price  had  by  no  means  been  reached.'  But  the 
leading  men  had  then  their  heads  full  of  a  great  ship,  or 
floating  castle,  which  they  were   building,  and  which   they 


>  Strada,  iL  333.  Bor,  u.  596,  and 
fientivoglio^  P.  ii  L.  ui.  p.  291,  aay 
that  both  the  commandantg  were  be- 
headed. The  Prinoe  himself  (MS. 
Lflfttw  to  Philip,  10  April,  1586)  re- 


lates the  lo68  of  the  forts,  but  says  no- 
thing of  the  punishment  inflicted  upoo 
the  culprits. 

■  Ma  Letter  of  Parma,  just  cited. 

•  Bor,  ii.  500. 
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had  pompously  named  the  '  War's  End/  '  Fin  de  la  Guenra' 
We  shall  hear  something  of  this  phenomenon  at  a  later  period. 
Meanwhile^  Gianibelli,  who  knew  something  of  shipbuilding, 
as  be  did  of  most  other  useful  matters,  ridiculed  the  design, 
which  was  likely  to  oost,  in  itself  before  completion,  as  much 
money  as  would  keep  the  city  in  bread  for  a  third  of  &  year. 

Gianibelli  was  no  patriot  He  was  purely  a  man  of  scienoe 
and  of  great  acquirements,  who  was  looked  upon  by  the  igno> 
rant  populace  alternately  as  a  dreamer  and  a  wizard.  He 
was  as  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  freedom  as  of  despotism, 
but  he  had  a  great  loye  for  chemistry.  He  was  also  a  pro- 
found mechanician,  second  to  no  man  of  his  age  in  theoretic 
and  practical  engineering. 

He  bad  gone  from  Italy  to  Spain  that  he  m%ht  offer  his 
services  to  Philip,  and  giye  him  the  benefit  of  many  original 
and  ingenious  inventions.  Forced  to  dance  attendance,  day 
after  day,  among  sneering  courtiers  and  insolent  placemen, 
and  to  submit  to  the  criticism  of  practical  sages  and  philoso^ 
phers  of  routine,  while  he  was  constantly  denied  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  explaining  his  projects,  the  quick-tempered  Italian 
had  gone  away  at  last,  indignant.  He  had  then  vowed 
revenge  upon  the  dulness  by  which  his  genius  had  been 
slighted,  and  had  sworn  that  the  next  time  the  Spaniards 
heard  the  name  of  the  man  whom  they  had  dared  to  deride> 
they  should  hear  it  with  tears.* 

He  now  laid  before  the  senate  of  Antwerp  a  plan  for  some 
vessels  likely  to  prove  more  effective  than  the  gigantio 
'  War's  End,'  which  he  had  prophesied  would  prove  a  faUure. 
With  these  he  pledged  himself  to  destroy  the  bridge.  He 
demanded  three  ships  which  he  had  selected  from  the  city 
fleet — the  ^Orange,'  the  'Post/  and  the  *  Golden  Lion,' — 
measuring,  respectively,  one  hundred  and  fifty,  three  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  five  hundred  tons.  Besides  these,  he  wished 
sixty  flat-bottomed  scows,  which  he  proposed  to  send  down 
the  river,  partially  submerged,  disposed  in  the  shape  of  a 
half  moon,  with  innumerable  anchors  and  grapnells  thrusting 

i  ^Uada,  \l  334,  335. 
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th^mselveB  out  of  the  water  at  every  point.  This  machine 
was  intended  to  operate  against  the  raft. 

Ignorance  and  incredulity  did  their  work,  as  usual,  and 
Qianbelli's  request  was  refosed.  As  a  quarter-measure, 
nevertheless,  he  was  allowed  to  take  two  smaller  vessels  of 
seventy  and  eighty  tons.  The  Italian  was  disgusted  with 
this  pardmony  upon  so  momentous  an  occasion,  but  he  at 
the  same  time  determined,  even  with  these  slender  materials, 
to  give  an  exhibition  of  his  power.' 

Not  all  his  the  glory,  however,  of  the  ingenious  project. 
Associated  with  him  were  two  skilful  artizans  of  Antwerp  ;  a 
dockmaker  named  Bory,  and  a  mechanician  named  Timmer- 
man;'  but  Gianibelli  was  the  chief  and  superintendent  of 
the  whole  daring  enterprise. 

He  gave  to  his  two  ships  the  cheerful  names  of  the 
*  Fortune'  and  the  ^Hope,'  and  set  himself  energetically 
to  justify  their  titles  by  their  efficiency.  They  were  to  be 
floating  marine  volcanos,  which,  drifting  down  the  river  with 
the  ebb  tide,  were  to  deal  destruction  where  the  Spaniards 
deemed  themselves  most  secure. 

In  ihe  hold  of  each  vessel,  along  the  whole  length,  was 
laid  down  a  solid  flooring  of  brick  and  mortar,  one  foot 
thick,  and  five  feet  wide.  Upon  this  was  built  a  chamber 
of  marble  mason-work,  forty  iGeet  long,  three  and  a  half  feet 
broad,  as  many  high,  and  with  side-walks  five  feet  in  thick- 
ness. This  was  the  crater.  It  was  filled  with  seven  thousand 
pounds  of  gunpowder,  of  a  kind  superior  to  anything  known, 
and  prepared  by  GianibelU  himself.  It  was  covered  with  a 
xoo^  six  feet  in  thicknera,  formed  of  blue  tombstones,  placed 
edgewise.  Over  this  crater,  rose  a  hollow  cone,  or  pyramid, 
made  of  heavy  marble  slabs,  and  filled  with    mill-stones, 


I  Bor,  ii  696,  697  ;  Hoofa  Tdrvdgb, 
91. 

'  Bor,  ii  696,  697  ;  UoM  Yervolgfa, 
91 ;  Stiiida,  ii  344  seq.;  Meteren,  zil 
258*«>;  BaucUtttii  Polemog.  il  24-27, 
witii  y^ry  cmkna  fttiurtrative  plates; 
BeottvogUo,  P.  ii.  L.  iil  291.  292; 
Bofd,  n.  60.     (Letter  of  Parma   to 


PhiUp,  10  April,  1685.    Arch,  de  Sim. 
M& 

8  Hondiua,  *  Korte  Beachryving  eode 
'Afbeelding  van  de  genende  l&geleu 
der  Fortificatie.'  'SGravenbaffe,  1624, 
fol,  dted  in  ICertens  and  TorV  Gesdi. 
▼.  Antwerpen,  v.  223  seq. 
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cannoa  balls,  blocks  of  marble,  chainHshot,  iron  hooks,  plough- 
coulters,  and  eveiy  dangerous  missile  that  could  be  imagined. 
The  spaces  between  the  mine  and  the  sides  of  each  ship  were 
likewise  filled  with  paving  stones,  iron-bound  stakes,  har- 
poons, and  other  projectiles.  The  whole  fabric  was  then 
covered  by  a  smooth  light  flooring  of  planks  and  brick-work, 
upon  which  was  a  pile  of  wood.  This  was  to  be  lighted  at 
the  proper  time,  in  order  that  the  two  vessels  might  present 
the  appearance  of  simple  fire-ships,  intended  only  to  excite  a 
conflagration  of  the  bridge.  On  the  '  Fortune '  a  slow  match, 
very  carefully  prepared,  communicated  with  the  submerged 
mine,  which  was  to  explode  at  a  nicely-calculated  moment. 
The  eruption  of  the  other  floating  volcano  was  to  be  regu- 
lated by  an  ingenious  piece  of  clock-work,  by  which,  at  the 
appointed  time,  fire,  struck  from  a  flint,  was  to  inflame  the 
hidden  mass  of  gunpowder  below. 

In  addition  to  these  two  infernal  machines,  or  "holl-bumers," 
as  they  were  called,  a  fleet  of  thirty-two  smaller  vessels  was 
prepared.  Covered  with  tar,  turpentine,  rosin,  and  filled  with 
inflammable  and  combustible  materials,  these  barks  were  to 
be  sent  from  Antwerp  down  the  river  in  detachments  of  eight 
every  half  hour  with  the  ebb  tide.  The  object  was  to  clear 
the  way,  if  possible,  of  the  raft,  and  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  Spaniards,  until  the  ^  Fortune '  and  the  ^  Hope '  should 
come  down  upon  the  bridge. 

The  5th  April,  being  the  day  following  that  on  which  ihe 
6  April,    successful    assault    upon    Liefkenshoek  and    Saint 

1685.  Anthony  had  taken  place,  was  fixed  for  the  descent 
of  the  fire-ships.  So  soon  as  it  should  be  dark,  the  thirty-two 
lesser  burning-vessels,  under  the  direction  of  Admiral  Jacob 
Jacobzoon,  were  to  be  sent  forth  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  'Boor's  Sconce' — ^a  fort  close  to  the  city  walls — ^in 
accordance  with  the  Italian's  plan,  "  Run-a-way  Jacob,*'  how- 
ever, or  **  Koppen  Loppen,"  had  earned  no  new  laurels  which 
could  throw  into  the  shade  that  opprobrious  appellation.  He 
was  not  one  of  Holland's  naval  heroes,  but,  on  the  whole,  a 
yery  incompetent  officer  ;  exactly  the  man  to  damage  the 
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best  concerted  scheme  which  the  genius  of  others  could 
invent.  Accordingly,  Koppen-Loppen  b^an  with  a  grave 
mistake.  Instead  of  allowing  the  precursory  fire-ships  to 
drift  down  the  stream,  at  the  regular  intervals  agreed  upon, 
he  despatched  them  all  rapidly,  and  helter  skelter,  one  after 
another,  as  fast  as  they  could  be  set  forth  on  their  career. 
Not  long  afterwards,  he  sent  the  two  "hell-burners,"  the 
^  Fortune'  and  the  '  Hope,'  directly  in  their  wake.  Thus 
the  whole  fiery  fleet  had  set  forth,  almost  at  once,  upon  its 
fatal  voyage. 

It  was  known  to  Parma  that  preparations  for  an  attack 
were  making  at  Antyrerp,  but  as  to  the  nature  of  the  danger 
he  was  necessarily  in  the  dark.  He  was  anticipating  an 
invasion  by  a  fleet  from  the  city  in  combination  with  a 
squadron  of  Zeelanders  coming  up  from  below.  So  soon  as 
the  first  vessels,  therefore,  with  their  trains  not  yet  lighted, 
were  discovered  bearing  down  from  the  city,  he  was  confirmed 
in  his  conjecture.  His  drums  and  trumpets  instantly  called 
to  arms,  and  the  whole  body  of  his  troops  was  mustered  upon 
the  bridge,  the  palisades,  and  in  the  nearest  forts.  Thus  the 
preparations  to  avoid  or  to  contend  with  the  danger,  were 
leading  the  Spaniards  into  the  very  jaws  of  destruction. 
Alexander,  after  crossing  and  recrossing  the  river,  giving 
minute  directions  for  repelling  the  expected  assault,  finally 
stationed  himself  in  the  block-house  at  the  point  of  junction, 
on  the  Flemish  side,  between  the  palisade  and  the  bridge  of 
boats.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  group  of  superior  officers, 
among  whom  Richebourg,  Billy,  Gaetano,  Cessis,  and  the 
Englishman  Sir  Rowland  Yorke,  were  conspicuous. 

It  was  a  d^rk,  mild  evening  of  early  spring.  As  the  fleet 
of  vessels  dropped  slowly  down  the  river,  they  suddenly 
became  luminous,  each  ship  flaming  out  of  the  darkness,  a 
phantom  of  living  fire.  The  very  waves  of  the  Scheldt  seemed 
glowing  with  the  conflagration,  while  its  banks  were  lighted 
up  with  a  preternatural  glare.  It  was  a  wild,  pompous,  thea- 
trical spectacle.  The  array  of  soldiers  on  both  sides  the 
river,  along  the  dykes  and  upon   the  bridge,  with  banners 

YOL,  i.-O 
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waving,  and  spear  and  cuirass  glancing  in  the  lurid  light ; 
the  demon  fleet,  guided  by  no  human  hand,  wrapped  in 
flames,  and  flitting  through  the  darkness,  with  irregular 
movement,  but  portentous  aspect,  at  the  caprice  of  wind  and 
tide ;  the  death-like  silence  of  expectation,  which  had  suc- 
ceeded the  sound  of  trumpet  and  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers ; 
and  the  weird  glow  which  had  supplanted  the  darkness — all 
combined  with  the  sense  of  imminent  and  mysterious  danger 
to  excite  and  oppress  the  imagination. 

Presently,  the  Spaniards,  as  they  gazed  from  the  bridge, 
began  to  take  heart  again.  One  after  another,  many  of  the 
lesser  vessels  drifted  blindly  against  the  raft,  where  they 
entangled  themselves  among  the  hooks  and  gigantic  spear- 
heads, and  burned  slowly  out  without  causing  any  extensive 
conflagration.  Others  grounded  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
before  reaching  their  destination.     Some  sank  in  the  stream. 

Last  of  all  came  the  two  infernal  ships,  swaying  unsteadily 
with  the  current ;  the  pilots  of  course,  as  they  neared  the 
bridge,  having  noiselessly  effected  their  escape  in  the  skiffs. 
The  slight  Are  upon  the  deck  scarcely  illuminated  the  dark 
phantom-like  hulls.  Both  were  carried  by  the  current  clear 
of  the  raft,  which,  by  a  great  error  of  judgment,  as  it  now 
appeared,  on  the  part  of  the  builders,  had  only  been  made  to 
protect  the  floating  portion  of  the  bridge.  The  *  Fortune' 
came  first,  staggering  inside  the  raft,  and  then  lurching 
clumsily  against  the  dyke,  and  grounding  near  Kalloo,  without 
touching  the  bridge.  There  was  a  moment's  pause  of  expec- 
tation. At  last  the  slow  match  upon  the  deck  burned  out, 
and  there  was  a  faint  and  partial  explosion,  by  which  little 
or  no  damage  was  produced. 

Parma  instantly  called  for  volunteers  to  board  the  mysteri- 
ous vessel  The  desperate  expedition  was  headed  by  the 
bold  Roland  York,*  a  Londoner,  of  whom  one  day  there 
was  more  to  be  heard  in  Netherland  history.  The  party 
sprang  into  the  deserted  and  now  harmless  volcano,  extin- 
guishing the  alight  fires  that  were  smouldering  on  the  deck, 

*  Stowe.     »Chronlclo  of  England,*  ed.  1631,  p.  700. 
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and  thrtiBting  spears  and  long  poles  into  the  hidden  recesses 
of  the  hold.  There  was,  however,  little  time  to  pursue  these 
perilous  investigations,  and  the  party  soon  made  their  escape 
to  the  bridge. 

The  troops  of  Parma,  crowding  on  the  palisade,  and  looking 
over  the  parapets,  now  began  to  greet  the  exhibition  with 
peals  of  derisive  laughter.  It  was  but  child's  play,  they 
thought,  to  threaten  a  Spanish  army,  and  a  general  like 
Alexander  Famese,  with  such  paltry  fire-works  as  these. 
Nevertheless  all  eyes  were  anxiously  fixed  upon  the  remaining 
fire-ship,  or  "  hell-burner,"  the  *  Hope,'  which  had  now  drifted 
very  near  the  place  of  its  destination.  Tearing  her  way 
between  the  raft  and  the  shore,  she  struck  heavily  against 
the  bridge  on  the  Kalloo  side,  close  to  the  block-house  at  the 
commencement  of  the  floating  portion  of  the  bridge.  A  thin 
wreath  of  smoke  was  seen  curling  over  a  slight  and  smoul- 
dering fire  upon  her  deck. 

Marquis  Richebourg,  standing  on  the  bridge,  laughed 
loudly  at  the  apparently  impotent  conclusion  of  the  whole 
adventure.  It  was  his  last  laugh  on  earth.  A  number  of 
soldiers,  at  Parma's  summons,  instantly  sprang  on  board  this 
second  mysterious  vessel,  and  occupied  themselves,  as  the 
party  on  board  the  '  Fortune'  had  done,  in  extinguishing  the 
flames,  and  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
machine.  Richeboui^  boldly  directed  from  the  bridge  their 
hazardous  experiments. 

At  the  same  moment  a  certain  ensign  De  Y^,  who 
stood  near  the  Prince  of  Parma,  close  to  the  block-house, 
approached  him  with  vehement  entreaties  that  he  should 
retire.  Alexander  refused  to  stir  from  the  spot,  being 
anxious  to  learn  the  result  of  these  investigations.  Vega, 
moved  by  some  instinctive  and  irresistible  apprehension,  fell 
upon  his  knees,  and  plucking  the  General  earnestly  by  the 
cloak,  implored  him  with  such  passionate  words  and  gestures 
to  leave  the  place,  that  the  Prince  reluctantly  yielded. 

It  was  not  a  moment  too  soon.  The  clock-work  in  the 
'  Hope'  had  been  better  :  Ijuated  than  the  slow  match  in  the 
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'  Fortune.'  Scarcely  had  Alexander  reached  the  entrance  of 
Saint  Mary's  Fort,  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  when  a  horrible 
explosion  was  heard.  The  ^  Hope'  disappeared,  together  with 
the  men  who  had  boarded  her,  and  the  block-house,  against 
which  she  had  struck,  with  all  its  garrison,  while  a  large 
portion  of  the  bridge,  with  all  the  troops  stationed  upon  it, 
had  vanished  into  air.  It  was  the  work  of  a  single  instant. 
The  Scheldt  yawned  to  its  lowest  depth,  and  then  cast  its 
waters  across  the  dykes,  deep  into  the  forts,  and  far  over  the 
land.  The  earth  shook  as  with  the  throb  of  a  volcano.  A 
wild  glare  lighted  up  the  scene  for  one  moment,  and  was 
then  succeeded  by  pitchy  darkness.  Houses  were  toppled 
down  miles  away,  and  not  a  living  thing,  even  in  remote 
places,  could  keep  its  feet.  The  air  was  filled  with  a  rain  of 
plough-shares,  grave-stones,  and  marble  balls,  intermixed 
with  the  heads,  limbs,  and  bodies,  of  what  had  been  human 
beings.  Slabs  of  granite,  vomited  by  the  flaming  ship,  were 
found  afterwards  at  a  league's  distance,  and  buried  deep  in 
the  earth.  A  thousand  soldiers  were  destroyed  in  a  second 
of  time ;  many  of  them  being  torn  to  shreds,  beyond  even 
the  semblance  of  humanity. 

Richebourg  disappeared,  and  was  not  found  until  several 
days  later,  when  his  body  was  discovered,  doubled  around  an 
iron  chain,  which  hung  from  one  of  the  bridge-boats  in  the 
centre  of  the  river.  The  veteran  Robles,  Seigneur  de  Billy, 
a  Portuguese  officer  of  eminent  service  and  high  military 
rank,  was  also  destroyed.  Months  afterwards,  his  body  was 
discovered  adhering  to  the  timber-work  of  the  bridge,  upon  the 
ultimate  removal  of  that  structure,  and  was  only  recognized 
by  a  peculiar  gold  chain  which  he  habitually  wore.  Parma 
himself  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  stunned  by  a  blow  on  the 
shoulder  from  a  flying  stake.  The  page,  who  was  behind 
him,  carrying  his  helmet,  fell  dead  without  a  wound,  killed 
by  the  concussion  of  the  air. 

Several  strange  and  less  tragical  incidents  occurred.  The 
Viscomte  de  Bruxelles  was  blown  out  of  a  boat  on  the  Flemish 
8ide«  and  descended  safe  and  sound  into  another  in  the  centra 
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of  the  stream.  Captain  Tucei,  clad  in  complete  armour,  was 
whirled  out  of  a  fort,  shot  perpendicularly  into  the  air,  and 
and  then  fell  back  into  the  river.  Being  of  a  cool  tempera- 
ment, a  good  swimmer,  and  very  pious,  he  skilfully  divested 
himself  of  cuirass  and  helmet,  recommended  himself  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  swam  safely  ashore.  Another  young 
officer  of  Parma's  body-guard,  Francois  de  Liege  by  name, 
standing  on  the  Kalloo  end  of  the  bridge,  rose  like  a 
feather  into  the  clouds,  and,  flying  quite  across  the  river, 
alighted  on  the  opposite  bank  with  no  further  harm  than  a 
contused  shoulder.  He  imi^ined  himself  (he  said  after- 
wards)^ to  have  been  changed  into  a  cannon-ball,  as  he  rushed 
through  the  pitchy  atmosphere,  propelled  by  a  blast  of  irre- 
sistible fury.^ 

It  had  been  agreed  that  Admiral  Jacobzoon  should,  imme- 
diately after  the  explosion  of  the  fire-ships,  send  an  eight- 
oared  barge  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  damage.  If  a  breach 
had  been  effected,  and  a  passage  up  to  the  city  opened,  he 
was  to  fire  a  rocket.  At  this  signal,  the  fleet  stationed  at 
Liillo,  canying  a  heavy  armament,  laden  with  provisions 
enough  to  relieve  Antwerp  from  all  anxiety,  and  ready  to 
sail  on  the  instant,  was  at  once  to  force  its  way  up  the  river. 

The  deed  was  done.  A  breach,  two  hundred  feet  in  width, 
was  made.  Had  the  most  skilful  pilot  in  Zeeland  held  the 
helm  of  the  '  Hope,'  with  a  choice  crew  obedient  to  his  orders, 
he  could  not  have  guided  her  more  carefully  than  she  had 
been  directed  by  wind  and  tide.  Avoiding  the  raft  which 
lay  in  her  way,  she  had,  as  it  were,  with  the  intelligence  of  a 
living  creature,  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  the  daring  genius  that 
had   created   her ;    and    laid    herself  alongside  the  bridge, 


'  The  chief  aathoritieB  used  in  the 
ftxregoing  aoooant  of  this  &moas  en- 
terpriBe  are  those  already  cited  on  a 
previous  page,  viz.:  the  MS.  Letters 
of  the  Prince  of  Parma  in  the  Archives 
ofStmaBcas;  Bor,  il  596,  597;  Strada, 
iL  334  M^.;  Meteren,  xiL  223*«; 
Hoofil  Yervolf^,  91 ;  Baudartii  Pole- 
mographia,  ii.  24-27 ;  fieDtivoglio,  P.  il 
liw  m.  291;  292;  Bejd,  iv.  60;  Mar- 


tens and  Tor&  Gesch.  v.  Antw.  v.  223 
8eq. ;  Papebrochi  Ann.  Antv.  iv.  1 00 
seq,  et  al — I  have  not  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  cite  them  step  by  step; 
for  all  the  accounts,  with  some  inevi- 
table and  unimportant  discrepancies, 
agree  with  each  other.  The  most  co- 
pious details  are  to  be  found  in  Strada 
and  in  Bor. 
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exactly  at  the  most  telliog  point  She  had  then  destroyed 
herself^  precisely  at  the  right  moment.  All  the  effects,  and 
more  than  all,  that  had  been  predicted  by  the  Hantaan 
wizard  had  come  to  pass.  The  famous  bridge  was  cleft 
through  and  through,  and  a  thousand  picked  men — ^Parma's 
very  "  daintiest " — were  blown  out  of  existenca  The  Governor- 
General  himself  was  lying  stark  and  stiff  upon  the  bridge 
which  he  said  should  be  his  triumphal  monument  or  his 
tomb.  His  most  distinguished  officers  were  dead,  and  all 
the  survivors  were  dumb  and  blind  with  astonishment  at  the 
unheard-of  convulsion.  The  passage  was  open  for  the  fleet, 
and  the  fleet  lay  below  with  sails  spread,  and  oars^in  the 
rowlocks,  only  waiting  for  the  signal  to  bear  up  at  once 
to  the  scene  of  action,  to  smite  out  of  existence  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  splendid  structure,  and  to  carry  relief  and 
triumph  into  Antwerp. 

Not  a  soul  slept  in  the  city.  The  explosion  had  shook  its 
walls,  and  thousands  of  people  thronged  the  streets,  their 
hearts  beating  high  with  expectation.  It  was  a  moment  of 
exquisite  triumph.  The  ^  Hope,'  word  of  happy  augury,  had 
not  been  relied  upon  in  vain,  and  Parma's  seven  months  of 
patient  labour  had  been  annihilated  in  a  moment.  Sainte 
Aldegonde  and  Gianibelli  stood  in  the  'Boors'  Sconce'  on 
the  edge  of  the  river.  They  had  felt  and  heard  the  explosion, 
and  they  were  now  straining  their  eyes  through  the  darkness 
to  mark  the  flight  of  the  welcome  rocket. 

That  rocket  never  rose.  And  it  is  enough,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  three  centuries,  to  cause  a  pang  in  every  heart  that 
beats  for  human  liberty  to  think  of  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment which  crushed  these  great  and  legitimate  hopes.  The 
cause  lay  in  the  incompetency  and  cowardice  of  the  man 
who  had  been  so  unfortunately  entrusted  with  a  share  in  a 
noble  enterprise. 

Admiral  Jacobzoon,  paralyzed  by  the  explosion,  which 
announced  his  own  triumph,  sent  off  the  barge,  but  did  not 
wait  for  its  return.  The  boatmen,  too,  appalled  by  the  sights 
^nd  sounds  which  thejr  had  witnessed,  and  by  the  murky 
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darkness  which  encompassed  them,  did  not  venture  near  the 
scene  of  action,  bat,  after  rowing  for  a  riiort  interval  hither 
and  thitiier,  came  back  with  the  lying  report  that  nothing 
had  been  accomplished,  and  that  the  bridge  remained 
mibroken.  Sainte  Ald^onde  and  Gianibelli  were  beside 
themselves  with  rage,  as  they  surmised  the  imbecility  of 
the  Admiral,  and  devoted  him  in  their  hearts  to  the  gallows, 
which  he  certainly  deserved.  The  wrath  of  the  keen  Italian 
may  be  conceived,  now  that  his  ingenious  and  entirely  suc- 
cessful scheme  was  thus  rendered  fruitless  by  the  blunders  of 
the  incompetent  Fleming.* 

On  the  other  side,  there  was  a  man  whom  no  danger  could 
appal.  Alexander  had  been  thought  dead,  and  the  dismay 
among  his  followers  was  universal.  He  was  known  to  have 
been  standing  an  instant  before  the  explosion  on  the  very 
block-house  where  the  'Hope'  had  struck.  After  the  first 
terrible  moments  had  passed,  his  soldiers  found  their  general 
lyii^,  as  if  in  a  trance,  on  the  threshold  of  St.  Mary's  Fort, 
his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  with  Cessis  embracing  his 
knees,  and  Gkietano  extended  at  his  side,  stunned  with  a 
blow  upon  ihb  head.' 

Recovering  from  his  swoon,  Parma  was  the  first  to  spring 
to  his  feet.  Bword  in  hand,  he  rushed  at  once  upon  the 
bridge  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  disaster.  The  admirable 
strticture,  the  result  of  so  much  patient  and  intelligent  energy, 
was  fearfully  shattered ;  the  bridge,  the  river,  and  the  shore, 
strewed  with  the  mangled  bodies  of  his  soldiere.  He  expected, 
as  a  matter  of  certainty,  that  the  fleet  from  below  would 
instantly  force  its  passage,  destroy  the  remainder  of  his 
troops — stunned  as  they  were  with  the  sudden  catastrophe — 
complete  the  demolition  of  the  bridge,  and  then  make  its  way 
to  Antwerp,  with  ample  reinforcements  and  supplies.    And 


>  Bor,  Hoofil,  Meteren,  ubi  supra, 
•  Soch  is  the  picture  minutely  paint- 
ed \fx  Stradb,  fi.  342 ;  and,  iJtboiigb 
the  Priooe,  in  his  own  letters,  written 
from  ^e  aoene  of  action,  and  preserved 
JD  the  fihmncBS  Archives,  ondts  the 
incMent>  jet  I  am  iaeUned   to  lelj 


upon  the  very  ample  materials  pos- 
sessed by  the  genial  Jesuit,  in  the 
shape  of  ptivate  coolemporary-  letten 
from  Spanish  officers  engaged  in  the 
war — ^letters,  alas,  which  have  pro- 
bat^  br  evtr  dSssppeared. 
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Alexander  saw  that  the  expedition  would  be  suocessfiiL 
Momently  expecting  the  attack^  he  maintained  his  courage 
and*semblance  of  cheerfulness,  with  despair  in  his  heart. 

His  winter's  work  seemed  annihilated,  and  it  was  probable 
that  he  should  be  obliged  to  raise  the  siege.  Nevertheless, 
he  passed  in  person  from  rank  to  rank,  from  post  to  post, 
seeing  that  the  wounded  were  provided  for,  encouraging  those 
that  remained  unhurt,  and  endeavouring  to  infuse  a  portion 
of  lus  own  courage  into  the  survivors  of  his  panic-stricken 
army. 

Nor  was  he  entirely  unsuccessful,  as  the  night  wore  on  and 
the  expected  assault  was  still  delayed.  Without  further  loss 
of  time,  he  employed  his  men  to  collect  the  drifting  boats, 
timber,  and  spar- work,  and  to  make  a  hasty  and  temporary 
restoration — ^in  semblance  at  least — of  the  ruined  portion  of 
his  bridge.  And  thus  he  employed  himself  steadily  all  the 
night,  although  expecting  every  instant  to  hear  the  iSrst 
broadside  of  the  Zeeland  cannon.  When  morning  broke,  and 
it  became  obvious  that  the  patriots  were  unable  or  unwilling 
to  follow  up  their  own  success,  the  Govemor-GtenCTal  felt  as 
secure  as  ever.  He  at  once  set  about  the  thorough  repairs  of 
his  great  work,  and — ^before  he  could  be  again  molested — 
had  made  good  the  damage  which  it  had  sustained.' 

It  was  not  till  three  days  afterwards  that  the  truth  was 
known  in  Antwerp.  Hohenlo  then  sent  down  a  messenger, 
who  swam  under  the  bridge,  ascertained  the  exact  state  of 
affairs,  and  returned,  when  it  was  too  late,  with  the  first  intel- 
ligence of  the  triumph  which  had  been  won  and  lost  The 
disappointment  and  mortification  were  almost  intolerable. 
And  thus  had  Run-a-way  Jacob,  ^  Koppen  Loppen/  blasted 
the  hopes  of  so  many  wiser  and  braver  spirits  than  his  own. 

The  loss  to  Parma  and  to  the  royalist  cause  in  Marquis 
Richebourg,  was  very  great.  The  death  of  De  Billy,  who  was 
a  faithful,  experienced,  and  courageous  general,  was  also 
much  lamented.     ^^The  misfortune  from  their  death,''  said 

*  Bor,  Strada,  Meteren,  Hoofd,  Ben-  I  Papebrochii  Ann.  (US.  Lettera  of 
tivoglio,   Reyd,    Mertens    and   Torpe,   |   Panna,  ubi  supra. 
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Parma,  ^^  is  not  to  be  exaggerated.  Each  was  ever  ready  to 
do  his  duty  in  your  Majesty's  service,  and  to  save  me  much 
fatigue  in  all  my  various  a£birs.  Nevertheless/'  continued 
the  Prince,  with  great  piety,  "  we  give  the  Lord  thanks  for 
all,  and  take  as  a  favour  everything  which  comes  from  His 
hand."' 

Alexander  had  indeed  reason  to  deplore  the  loss  of  Robert 
de  Melun,  Viscount  of  Ghent,  Marquis  of  Boubaix  and  Biche- 
bourg.  He  was  a  most  valuable  officer.  His  wealth  was 
great.  It  had  been  recently  largely  increased  by  the  con- 
fiscation of  his  elder  brother's  estates  for  his  benefit,  a  measure 
which  at  Parma's  intercession  had  been  accorded  by  the  King. 
That  brother  was  the  patriotic  Prince  of  Espinoy,  whom  we 
have  recently  seen  heading  the  l^ation  of  the  States  to 
France.  And  Richebourg  was  grateful  to  Alexander,  for 
besides  these  fraternal  spoils,  he  had  received  two  mar- 
quisates  through  his  great  patron,  in  addition  to  the  highest 
military  offices.  Insolent,  overbearing,  truculent  to  all  the 
world,  to  Parma  he  was  ever  docile,  affectionate,  watchful, 
obsequious.  A  man  who  knew  not  &tigue,  nor  fear,  nor 
remorse,  nor  natural  affection,  who  could  patiently  superin- 
tend all  the  details  of  a  great  military  work,  or  manage  a 
Tast  political  intrigue  by  alternations  of  brow-beating  and 
bribery,  or  lead  a  forlorn  hope,  or  murder  a  prisoner  in  cold 
blood,  or  leap  into,  the  blazing  crater  of  what  seemed  a 
marine  volcano,  the  Marquis  of  Bichebourg  had  ever  made 
himself  most  actively  and  unscrupulously  useful  to  his  masteiy 
Especially  had  he  rendered  invaluable  services  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Walloon  Provinces,  and  in  the  bridging  of  the 
Scheldt,  the  two  crowning  triumphs  of  Alexander's  life.  He 
had  ndw  passed  from  the  scene  where  he  had  played  so 
energetic  and  dazzling  a  part,  and  lay  doubled  round  an 
iron  cable  beneath  the  current  of  the  restless  river. 

And  in  this  eventful  night,  Parma,  as  always,  had  been 
true  to  himself  and  to  his  sovereign.  "  We  expected,"  said 
he,  ^^  that  the  rebels  would  instantly  attack  us  on  ail  sides 
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after  the  explosion.  But'  all  remained  so  astonished  by  the 
unheard-of  accident,  that  very  few  understood  what  was 
going  on.  It  seemed  better  that  I — notwithstanding  the  risk 
of  letting  myself  be  seen — should  encourage  the  people  not 
to  run  away.  I  did  so,  and  remedied  matters  a  little  but  not 
so  much  as  that — if  the  enemy  had  then  attacked  us — toe 
should  not  have  been  in  the  very  greatest  risk  and  peril.  I  did 
.  not  fail  to  do  what  I  am  obliged  to  do,  and  always  hope  to 
do  ;  but  I  say  no  more  of  what  passed,  or  what  was  done  by 
myself,  because  it  does  not  become  me  to  speak  of  these 
things."* 

Notwithstanding  this  discomfiture,  the  patriots  kept  up 
heart,  and  were  incessantly  making  demonstrations  against 
Parma's  works.  Their  proceedings  against  the  bridge, 
although  energetic  enough  to  keep  the  Spanish  commander 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  anxiety,  were  never  so  efficient  how- 
ever as  on  the  memorable  occasion  when  the  Mantuan. 
engineer  and  the  Dutch  watchmaker  had  exhausted  all  their 
ingenuity.  Nevertheless,  the  rebel  barks  swarmed  all  over  the 
submerged  territory,  now  threatening  this  post,  and  now  that, 
and  effecting  their  retreat  at  pleasure ;  for  nearly  the  whole 
of  Parma's  little  armada  was  stationed  at  the  two  extremities 
of  his  bridge.  Many  fire-ships  were  sent  down  from  time  to 
time,  but  Alexander  had  organized  a  systematic  patrol  of  a 
few  sentry-boats,  armed  with  scythes  and  hooks,  which  rowed 
up  and  down  in  front  of  the  rafts,  and  protected  them  against 
invasion. 

Some  little  effect  was  occasionally  produced,  but  there 
was  on  the  whole  more  anxiety  excited  than  damage  actually 
inflicted.  The  perturbation  of  spirit  among  the  Spaniards 
when  any  of  these  'demon  fire-ships,'  as  they  called  them, 
appeared  bearing  down  upon  their  bridge,  was  excessive.  It 
could  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  '  Hope '  had  sent  into  space  a 
thousand  of  the  best  soldiers  of  the  little  army  within  one 
moment  of  time.     Such  rapid  proceedings  had  naturally  left 

*  " 7  uo  d^'o  mas  aqai  de  lo  |   estarme  bien  tratar  dello."  (MS.  letter 

ane  entonces  paao,  y  70  hice  por  no  [  before  dted.) 
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an  uneasy  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  survivors.  The 
fatigue  of  watching  was  enormous.  Hardly  an  officer  or 
soldier  among  the  besi^ng  forces  knew  what  it  was  to  sleep. 
There  was  a  perpetual  exchanging  of  signals  and  beacon-fires 
and  rockets  among  the  patriots — not  a  day  or  nighty  when  a 
concerted  attack  by  the  Antwerpers  from  above,  and  the 
Hollanders  from  below,  with  gun-boats  and  fire-ships,  and 
floating  mines,  and  other  devil's  enginry,  was  not  expected. 

"  We  are  always  upon  the  alert,"  wrote  Parma,  "  with  arms 
in  our  hands.  Every  one  must  mount  guard,  myself  as  well 
as  the  rest,  almost  every  night,  and  the  better  part  of 
every  day."* 

He  was  quite  aware  that  something  was  ever  in  prepara- 
tion ;  and  the  nameless,  almost  sickening  apprehension  which 
existed  among  his  stout-hearted  veterans,  was  a  proof  that 
the  Mantuan's  genius — ^notwithstanding  the  disappointment 
as  to  the  great  result — ^had  not  been  exercised  entirely  in 
vain.  The  image  of  the  Antwerp  devil-ships  imprinted  itself 
indelibly  upon  the  Spanish  mind,  as  of  something  preter- 
natural, with  which  human  valour  could  only  contend  at 
a  disadvantage ;  and  a  day  was  not  very  far  distant — 
one  of  the  memorable  days  of  the  world's  history,  big  with 
the  fate  of  England,  Spain,  Holland,  and  all  Ohristendom — 
when  the  sight  of  a  half-dozen  blazing  vessels,  and  the  cry  of 
'^  the  Antwerp  fire-ships,"  was  to  decide  the  issue  of  a  most 
momentous  enterprise.  The  blow  struck  by  the  obscure 
Italian  against  Antwerp  bridge,  although  ineffective  then, 
was  to  be  most  sensibly  felt  after  a  few  years  had  passed,  upon 
a  wider  field. 

Meantime  the  uneasiness  and  the  watchfulness  in  the 
besi^ng  army  were  very  exhausting.  "  They  are  never  idle 
in  the  city,"  wrote  Parma.  ^^  They  are  perpetually  proving 
their  obstinacy  and  pertinacity  by  their  industrious  genius 
and  the  machines  which  they  devise.  Every  day  we  are 
expecting  some  new  invention.  On  our  side  we  endeavour 
to  counteract  their  efforts  by  every  human  means  in  our  power. 

}  P^rmato  Philip,  6  Uaj,  1585.  (Ax^yq  de  Simftnong  Mfl ) 
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Nevertheless,  I  confess  that  our  merely  human  intellect  is 
not  competent  to  penetrate  the  designs  of  their  diabolical 
genius.  Certainly,  most  wonderful  and  extraordinary  things 
have  been  exhibited,  such  as  the  oldest  soldiers  here  have 
never  before  witnessed." ' 

Moreover,  Alexander  saw  himself  growing  weaker  and 
weaker.  His  force  had  dwindled  to  a  mere  phantom  of  an 
army.  His  soldiers,  ill-fed,  half-clothed,  unpaid,  were  fearfully 
overworked.  He  was  obliged  to  concentrate  all  the  troops 
at  his  disposal  around  Antwerp.  Diversions  against  Ostend, 
operations  in  Friesland  and  Gelderland,  although  most 
desirable,  had  thus  been  rendered  quite  impossible. 

"  I  have  recalled  my  cavalry  and  infantry  from  Ostend," 
he  wrote,  ^'and  Don  Juan  de  Manrique  has  fortunately 
arrived  in  Stabroek  with  a  thousand  good  German  folk.  The 
commissary-general  of  the  cavalry  has  come  in,  too,  with  a 
good  lot  of  the  troops  that  had  been  encamped  in  the  open 
country.  Nevertheless,  we  remain  wretchedly  weak — quite 
insufficient  to  attempt  what  ought  to  be  done.  If  the  enemy 
were  more  in  force,  or  if  the  French  wished  to  make  trouble, 
your  Majesty  would  see  how  important  it  had  been  to  provide 
in  time  against  such  contingencies.  And  although  our  neigh- 
bours, crestfallen,  and  rushing  upon  their  own  destruction, 
leave  us  in  quiet,  we  are  not  without  plenty  of  work.  It 
would  be  of  inestimable  advantage  to  make  diversions  in 
Grelderland  and  Friesland,  because,  in  that  case,  the  Hol- 
landers, seeing  the  enemy  so  near  their  own  borders,  would 
be  obliged  to  withdraw  their  assistance  from  Antwerp.  'Tis 
pity  to  see  how  few  Spaniards  your  Majesty  has  left,  and  how 
diminished  is  our  army.  Now,  also,  is  the  time  to  expect 
sickness,  and  this  affair  of  Antwerp  is  obviously  stretching 
out  into  large  proportions.  Unless  soon  reinforced,  we  must 
inevitably  go  to  destruction.  1  implore  your  Majesty  to 
ponder  the  matter  well,  and  not  to  defer  the  remedy."* 


1  i« aunque  confleso  que   nues- 

troflingenios  no  alcanzan  ni  penetran 
lo  que  loB  SI170B  diabolioos  hazen, 
porque  derto  se  veen  oosaa  estranas  y 
nuevas  a  lo  que  asegurau  cuaatos  sol- 


dados  viejos  aqui  haj."  (Parma  to 
Philip,  26  Maj,  1585.  Arch,  de  Sim. 
MS.) 

'  MS.  Letter^   10  April,  1685,  beforo 
cited. 
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His  Majesty  was  sure  to  ponder  the  matter  well^  if  that 
had  been  all.  Philip  was  good  at  pondering;  but  it  was 
eqaally  certain  that  the  remedy  would  be  deferred.  Mean- 
time Alexander  and  his  starving  but  heroic  little  army  were 
left  to  fight  their  battles  as  they  could. 

His  complaints  were  incessant^  most  reasonable^  but  un- 
availing. With  all  the  forces  he  could  muster,  by  withdrawing 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent,  Brussels,  Vilvoorde,  and 
from  all  the  garrisons,  every  man  that  could  be  spared,  he 
had  not  strength  enough  to  guard  his  own  posts.  To  attempt 
to  win  back  the  important  forts  recently  captured  by  the 
rebels  on  the  Doel,  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  The 
pictures  he  painted  of  his  army  were  indeed  most  dismal. 
The  Spaniards  were  so  reduced  by  sickness  that  it  was  pitiful 
to  see  them.  The  Italians  were  not  in  much  better  condition, 
nor  the  Germans.  "As  for  the  Walloons,"  said  he,  *'they 
are  deserting,  as  they  always  do.  In  truth,  one  of  my  prin- 
cipal dangers  is  that  the  French  civil  wars  are  now  tempting 
my  soldiers  across  the.  frontier ;  the  country  there  is  so  much 
richer,  and  offers  so  much  more  for  the  plundering."  ^ 

During  the  few  weeks  which  immediately  followed  the 
famous  descent  of  the  *  Hope'  and  the  'Fortune,'  there  had  ac- 
cordingly been  made  a  variety  of  less  elaborate,  but  apparently 
mischievous,  efforts  against  the  bridge.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  object  was  rather  to  deceive  and  amuse  the  royalists, 
by  keeping  their  attention  fixed  in  that  quarter,  while  a  great 
attack  was,  in  reality,  preparing  against  the  Kowenstyn. 
That  strong  barrier,  as  repeatedly  stated,  was  even  a  more 
formidable  obstacle  than  the  bridge  to  the  conmmnication 
between  the  beleagured  city  and  their  allies  upon  the  out- 
side. Its  capture  and  demolition,  even  at  this  late  period, 
would  open  the  navigation  to  all  the  fleets  of  Zeeland. 

In  the  undertaking  of  the  5th  of  April  all  had  been  accom- 
plished that  human  ingenuity  could  devise ;  yet  the  triumph 
had  been  snached  away  even  at  the  very  moment  when  it 
was  complete.    A  determined  and  vigorous  effort  was  soon  to 

'  Ma  Letter,  Parma  to  PhUip,  6  May,  1585. 
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be  made  upon  the  Kowenstyn,  in  the  very  fisuse  of  Parma ;  for 
it  now  seemed  obviouB  that  the  true  crisifi  was  to  come  upon 
that  fatal  dyke.  The  great  bulwark  was  three  miles  long. 
It  reached  from  Stabroek  in  Brabant^  near  which  village 
Mansfeld's  troops  were  encamped,  across  the  inundated  country, 
up  to  the  line  of  the  Scheldt.  Thence,  along  the  river-dyke, 
and  across  the  bridge  to  Kalloo  and  Beveren,  where  Parma's 
forces  lay,  was  a  continuous  fortified  road  some  three  leagues 
in  length ;  so  that  the  two  divisions  of  the  besieging  army, 
lying  four  leagues  apart,  were  all  connected  by  this  im- 
portant line. 

Could  the  Kowenstyn  be  pierced,  the  water,  now  divided 
by  that  great  bulwark  into  two  vast  lakes,  would  flow  together 
in  one  continuous  sea.  Moreover  the  Scheldt,  it  was  thought, 
would,  in  that  case,  return  to  its  own  channel  through  Brabant, 
deserting  its  present  bed,  and  thus  leaving  the  £buiious  bridge 
high  and  dry.  A  wide  sheet  of  navigable  water  would  then 
roll  between  Antwerp  and  the  Zeeland  coasts,  and  Parma's 
bridge,  the  result  of  seven  months'  labour,  would  become  as 
useless  as  a  child's  broken  toy. 

Alexander  had  thoroughly  comprehended  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  Kowenstyn.  All  that  it  was  possible  to  do 
with  the  meagre  forces  at  his  disposal,  he  had  done.  He  had 
fringed  both  its  margins,  along  its  whole  length,  with  a 
breastwork  of  closely-driven  stakes.  He  had  strengthened 
the  whole  body  of  the  dyke  with  timber- work  and  piles.  Upon 
its  river-end,  just  at  the  junction  with  the  great  Scheldt  dyke, 
a  strong  fortress,  called  the  Holy  Cross,  had  been  constructed, 
which  was  under  the  special  command  of  Mondragon.'  Be- 
sides this,  three  other  forts  had  been  built,  at  intervals  of 
about  a  mile,  upon  the  dyke.  The  one  nearest  to  Mondragon 
was  placed  at  the  Kowenstyn  manor-house,  and  was  called 
Saint  James.  This  was  entrusted  to  CamiUo  Bourbon  del 
Monte,  an  Italian  officer,  who  boasted  the  blood  royal  of 
France  in  his  veins,  and  was  disposed  on  all  occasions  to 
vindicate  that  proud  pedigree  by  his  deeds.'    The  next  fort 

>  Strada,  IL  346,  346.  >  De  Thoo.  viiL  428. 
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was  Saint  Geoiige's,  Bometimes  called  the  Black  Sconce.  It 
had  been  built  by  La  Motte,  but  it  was  now  in  command  of 
the  Spanish  officer,  Benites.  The  third  was  entitled  the  Fort 
of  the  Palisades,  because  it  had  been  necessary  to  support  it 
by  a  stockade-work  in  the  water,  there  being  absolutely  not 
earth  enough  to  hold  the  structure.  It  was  placed  in  the 
charge  of  Captain  Gamboa.  These  little  castles  had  been 
created,  as  it  were,  out  of  water  and  upon  water,  and  under 
a  hot  fire  from  the  enemy's  forts  and  fleets,  which  gave  the 
pioneers  no  repose.' 

'^'Twas  very  hard  work,"  said  Parma,  "our  soldiers  are  so 
exposed  during  their  labour,  the  rebels  playing  upon  them  per- 
petually from  their  musket-proof  vessels.  They  fill  the  sub- 
merged land  with  their  boats,  skimming  everywhere  as  they  like, 
while  we  have  none  at  all.  We  have  been  obliged  to  build 
these  three  forts  with  neither  material  nor  space  ;  making 
land  enough  for  the  foundation  by  bringing  thither  bundles 
of  hurdles  and  of  earth.  The  fatigue  and  anxiety  are  incredible. 
Not  a  man  can  sleep  at  night ;  not  an  officer  nor  soldier  but 
is  perpetually  mounting  guard.  But  they  are  animated  to 
their  hard  work  by  seeing  that  I  share  in  it,  like  one  of 
themselves.  We  have  now  got  the  dyke  into  good  order,  so 
far  as  to  be  able  to  give  them  a  warm  reception,  whenever  tliey 
choose  to  come." ' 

Quite  at  the  farther  or  land  end  of  the  Kowenstyn,  was 
another  fort,  called  the  Stabroek,  which  commanded  and 
raked  th^  whole  dyke,  and  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mansfeld's  head-quarters. 

Placed  as  were  these  little  citadels  upon  a  slender,  and — at 
a  brief  distance — ^invisible  thread  of  land,  with  the  dark 
waters  rolling  around  them  far  and  near,  they  presented  an 
unsubstantial  dream-like  aspect,  seeming  rather  like  castles 
floating  between  air  and  ocean  than  actual  fortifications — a 
deceptive  mirage  rather  than  reality.  There  was  nothing 
imaginary,  however,  in  the  work  which  they  were  to  perform. 

»  Strada,  IL  845,  346.  Bor.  IL  69t,  I  «  Parma  to  Philip,  6  May,  168& 
598.  Archivo  de  Simancas  MS. 
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A  series  of  attacks,  some  serious,  others  fictitious,  had  been 
made,  from  time  to  time,  upon  both  bridge  and  dyke ;  but 
Uh  May,  Alexander  was  unable  to  inspire  his  soldiers  with 
1586.  yg  Q^u  watchfulness.  Upon  the  7th  of  May  a 
more  determined  attempt  was  made  upon  the  Kowenstyn, 
by  the  fleet  from  Lillo.  Hohenlo  and  Colonel  Ysselstein 
conducted  the  enterprise.  The  sentinels  at  the  point  selected 
— ^having  recently  been  so  often  threatened  by  an  enemy,  who 
most  frequently  made  a  rapid  retreat,  as  to  have  grown  weary 
and  indifferent — were  surprised,  at  dawn  of  day,  and  put  to 
the  sword.  "  If  the  truth  must  be  told,"  said  Parma,  "  the 
sentries  were  sound  asleep."  Five  hundred  Zeelanders,  with  a 
strong  party  of  sappers  and  miners,  fairly  established  them- 
selves upon  the  dyke,  between  St.  George's  and  Fort  Palisade. 
The  attack,  although  spirited  at  its  conmiencement,  was 
doomed  to  be  unsuccessful.  A  co-operation,  agreed  upon  by 
the  fleet  from  Antwerp,  failed  through  a  misunderstand- 
ing. Sainte  Aldegonde  had  stationed  certain  members  of 
the  munition-chamber  in  the  cathedral  tower,  with  orders  to 
discharge  three  rockets,  when  they  should  perceive  a  beacon- 
fire  which  he  should  light  in  Fort  Tholouse.  The  watchmen 
mistook  an  accidental  camp-fire  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the 
preconcerted  signal,  and  sent  up  the  rockets.  Hohenlo  un- 
derstanding, accordingly,  that  the  expedition  was  on  the  point 
of  starting  from  Antwerp,  hastened  to  perform  his  portion  of 
the  work,  and  sailed  up  from  Lillo.  He  did  his  duty  faithfully 
and  well,  and  established  himself  upon  the  dyke,  but  found 
himself  alone  and  without  sufficient  force  to  maintain  his 
position.  The  Antwerp  fleet  never  sailed.  It  was  even 
whispered  that  the  delinquency  was  rather  intended  than 
accidental ;  the  Antwerpers  being  supposed  desirous  to  ascer- 
tain the  result  of  Hohenlo's  attempt  before  coming  forth  to 
share  his  fate.  Such  was  the  opinion  expressed  by  Famese 
in  his  letters  to  Philip,  but  it  seems  probable  that  he  was 
mistaken.  Whatever  the  cause,  however,  the  fact  of  the 
Zeelanders'  discomfiture  was  certain.    The  St.  George  battery 

1  la  StraOa^  H  349. 
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and  that  of  the  Palisade  were  opened  at  once  upon  them,  the 
balls  came  planging  among  the  sappers  and  miners  before 
they  had  time  to  throw  up  many  spade-fulls  of  earth,  and  the 
whole  party  were  soon  dead  or  driven  from  the  dyke.  The 
survivors  effected  their  retreat  as  they  best  could,  leaving 
four  of  their  ships  behind  them  and  three  or  four  hundred 
men. 

"Forty  rebels  lay  dead  on  the  dyke,"  said  Parma,  "and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  more,  at  least,  were  drowned.  The 
enemy  confess  a  much  larger  loss  than  the  number  I  state, 
but  I  am  not  a  friend  of  giving  details  larger  than  my  ascer- 
tained facts ;  nor  do  I  know  how  many  were  killed  in  the 
boats."' 

This  enterprise  was  but  a  prelude,  however,  to  the  great 
undertaking  which  had  now  been  thoroughly  matured.  Upon 
the  26th  May,  another  and  most  determined  attack  26th  Maj, 
was  to  be  made  upon  the  Kowenstyn,  by  the  i^ss. 
Antwerpers  and  Hollanders  acting  in  concert.  This  time,  it 
was  to  be  hoped,  there  would  be  no  misconception  of  signals. 
'^  It  was  a  determination,"  said  Parma,  "  so  daring  and  despe- 
rate that  there  was  no  substantial  reason  why  we  should 
believe  they  would  carry  it  out ;  but  they  were  at  last 
solemnly  resolved  to  die  or  to  effect  their  purpose."  * 

Two  hundred  ships  in  all  had  been  got  ready,  part  of  them 
under  Hohenlo  and  Justinus  de  Nassau,  to  sail  up  from 
Zeeland ;  the  others  to  advance  from  Antwerp  under  Sainte 
Ald^onde.  Their  destination  was  the  Kowenstyn  Dyke.  Some 
of  the  vessels  were  laden  with  provisions,  others  with  gabions, 
hurdles,  branches,  sacks  of  sand  and  of  wool,  and  witib  other 
materials  for  the  rapid  throwing  up  of  fortifications. 

It  was  two  o'clock,  half  an  hour  before  the  chill  dawn  of  a 
Hay  morning,  Sunday,  the  26th  of  the  month.  The  pale 
light  of  a  waning  moon  was  faintly  perceptible  in  the  sky. 
Suddenly  the  sentinels  upon  the  Kowenstyn — this  time  not 

'  Panna  to  PhUip  II.,  26  May,  1585,  I  tlvoglio,  pi  11, 1  iiL  294. 

'  Arch,  de  Sim.   MS.'      Compare  Bor,  I      *  Panna  to  Philip  IL,  26  May,  16B& 

11.  598,   599.     Strada,  348,  349.     Le  {  *  Arch,  de  Sim.  Ma^ 

Potit,  IL  512.    Meteren,  zil  224.   Ben-  | 
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asleep— <l€«cried,  as  they  looked  towards  Lillo,  four  fiery  ap- 
paritions gliding  towards  them  across  the  waves.  The  alarm 
was  given,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Spaniards  began  to 
muster,  somewhat  reluctantly,  upon  the  dyke,  filled  as  they 
always  were  with  the  mysterious  dread  which  those  demon- 
vessels  never  failed  to  inspire. 

The  fire-ships  floated  slowly  nearer,  and  at  last  struck 
heavily  against  the  stockade-work.  There,  covered  with  tar, 
pitch,  rosin,  and  gunpowder,  they  flamed,  flared,  and  exploded, 
during  a  brief  period,  with  much  vigour,  and  then  burned 
harmlessly  out.  One  of  the  objects  for  which  they  had  been 
sent — to  set  fire  to  the  palisade — was  not  accomplished.  The 
other  was  gained  ;  for  the  enemy,  expecting  another  volcanic 
shower  of  tombstones  and  plough-coulters,  and  remembering 
the  recent  fate  of  their  comrades  on  the  bridge,  had  retired 
shuddering  into  the  forts.  Meantime,  in  the  glare  of  these 
vast  torches,  a  great  swarm  of  gunboats  and  other  vessels, 
skimming  across  the  leaden-coloured  waters,  was  seen  gradu- 
ally approaching  the  dyke.  It  was  the  fleet  of  Hohenlo  and 
Justinus  de  Nassau,  who  had  been  sailing  and  rowing  since 
ten  o'clock  of  the  preceding  night.  The  burning  ships  lighted 
them  on  their  way,  while  it  had  scared  the  Spaniards  fi-om 
their  posts. 

The  boats  ran  ashore  in  the  mile-long  space  between  forts 
St.  George  and  the  Palisade,  and  a  party  of  Zeelanders,  Admiral 
Haultain,  governor  of  Waloheren,  at  their  head,  sprang  upon 
the  dyke.  Meantime,  however,  the  royalists,  finding  that  the 
fire-ships  had  come  to  so  innocent  an  end,  had  rallied  and 
emerged  from  their  forts.  Haultain  and  his  Zeelanders,  by 
the  time  they  had  fairly  mounted  the  dyke,  found  themselves 
in  the  iron  embrace  of  several  hundred  Spaniards.  After  a 
brief  fierce  struggle,  face  to  face,  and  at  push  of  pike,  the 
patriots  reeled  backward  down  the  bank,  and  took  refuge  in 
their  boats.  Admiral  Haultain  slipped  as  he  left  the  shore, 
missed  a  rope's  end  which  was  thrown  to  him,  fell  into  the 
water,  and,  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  his  armour,  was 
drowned.    The  enemy,  pursuing  them,  sprang  to  the  waist  in 
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the  ooze  on  the  edge  of  the  dyke,  and  continued  the  contest. 
The  boats  opex^ed  a  hot  fire,  and  there  was  a  severe  skinmsh 
for  many  minutes,  with  no  certain  result.  It  was,  however, 
beginning  to  go  hard  with  the  Zeelanders,  when,  just  at  the 
critical  moment,  a  cheer  from  the  other  side  of  the  dyke  was 
heard,  and  the  Antwerp  fleet  was  seen  coming  swiftly  to  the 
rescue.  The  Spaniards,  taken  between  the  two  bands  of 
assailants,  were  at  a  disadvantage,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  the  landing  of  these  fresh  antagonists.  The  Antwerpers 
sprang  ashore.  Among  the  foremost  was  Sainte  Aldegonde,^^ — 
poet,  orator,  hymn-book  maker,  burgomaster,  lawyer,  polemical 
divine — ^now  armed  to  the  teeth  and  cheering  on  his  men,  in 
the  very  thickest  of  the  fight.  The  diversion  was  successful, 
and  Sainte  Aldegonde  gallantly  drove  the  Spaniards  quite 
off  the  field.  The  whole  combined  force  from  Antwerp  and 
Zeeland  now  effected  their  landing.  Three  thousand  men 
occupied  all  the  space  between  Fort  Gteorge  and  the  Palisade. 
With  Scunte  Ald^onde  came  the  unlucky  Koppen  Loppen, 
and  all  that  could  be  spared  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
troops  in  Antwerp,  under  Balfour  and  Morgan.  With 
Hohenlo  and  Justinus  de  Nassau  came  Beinier  Kant,  who 
had  just  succeeded  Paul  Buys  as  Advocate  of  HoUand. 
Besides  these  came  two  other  men,  side  by  side,  perhaps  in 
the  same  boat,  of  whom  the  world  was  like  to  hear  much, 
from  that  time  forward,  and  whose  names  are  to  be  most 
solenmly  linked  together,  so  long  as  Netherland  history  shall 
endure ;  one,  a  fair-faced  flaxen-haired  boy  of  eighteen,  the 
other  a  square-visaged,  heavy-browed  man  of  forty — Prince 
Maurice^  and  John  of  Olden-Barneveldt.    The  statesman  had 


1    **  Uotae.    Sto.    Aldegonde   being 
one   of   the    first''     Letter   of  Gapt 

16 

Tliomas    James    to    Walsingham,    — 

May,  1585,  S.  P.  Office  MS.  The 
EngUsh  soldier  had  no  remarlsable 
tal^t  for  description,  but  he  had  been 
fighting  all  daj  on  the  dyke,  and  sent 
off  a  rough  account  of  the  business, 
the  some  night,  to  England. 
'  "  The  Count  Mwice,  with  divers 


of  the  States,  was  here,''  says  Capt 
James,  in  the  letter  above  cited. 

There  Is  a  doubt  as  to  01den-Ba^ 
neveldt's  presence.  My  authority,  m 
stating  the  &ct,  rested  on  a  contem- 
poraneous MS.,  but  the  note  has  un* 
luckily  been  lost  The  common  bio- 
graphers of  the  great  advocate,  and 
the  contemponury  historians,  are  silent 
as  to  the  &ct,  if  it  be  one.  It  is  oer< 
tain,  however,  that  mmj  members  of 
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been  foremost  to  urge  the  claiin  of  William  the  Silenfs  son 
upon  the  stadholderate  of  Holland  and  Zeeland^  and  had  been, 
as  it  were,  the  youth's  political  guardian.  He  had  himself 
borne  arms  more  than  once  before,  having  shouldered  his 
matchlock  under  Batenbuig,  and  marched  on  that  officer's 
spirited  but  disastrous  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Haarlem. 
But  this  was  the  life  of  those  Dutch  rebels.  Quill-driving, 
law-expounding,  speech-making,  diplomatic  missions,  were 
intermingled  with  very  practical  business  in  besi^ed  towns 
or  open  fields,  with  Italian  musketeers  and  Spanish  pikemea 
And  here,  too,  young  Maurice  was  taking  his  first  solid  lesson 
in  the  art  of  which  he  was  one  day  to  be  so  distinguished  a 
professor.  It  was  a  sharp  beginning.  Upon  this  ribband  of 
earth,  scarce  six  paces  in  breadth,  with  miles  of  deep  water 
on  both  sides — a  position  recently  fortified  by  the  first  general 
of  the  age,  and  held  by  the  famous  infantry  of  Spain  and 
Italy — there  was  likely  to  be  no  prentice- work. 

To  assault  such  a  position  was  in  truth,  as  Alexander  had 
declared  it  to  be,  a  most  daring  and  desperate  resolution  on 
the  part  of  the  States.  '^Soldiers,  citizens,  and  all,"  said 
Parma,  "  they  are  obstinate  as  dogs  to  try  their  fortune."  * 

With  wool-sacks,  sand-bags,  hurdles,  planks,  and  other  mate- 
rials brought  with  them,  the  patriots  now  rapidly  entrenched 
themselves  in  the  position  so  brilliantly  gained ;  while,  without 
deferring  for  an  instant  the  great  purpose  which  they  had 
come  to  effect,  the  sappers  and  miners  fastened  upon  the  iron- 
bound  soil  of  the  dyke,  tearing  it  with  pick,  mattock,  and 
shovel,  digging,  delving,  and  throwing  up  the  earth  around 
them,  busy  as  human  beavers,  instinctively  engaged  in  a  most 
congenial  task. 

But  the  beavers  did  not  toil  unmolested.  The  large  and 
determined  force  of  Antwerpers  and  English,  Hollanders  and 
Zeelanders,  guarded  the  fortifications  as  they  were  rapidly 
rising,  and  the  pioneers  as  they  were  so  manfully  delving ; 


the  Statos-Qeneral  came  up  in  Hohen- 
lo's  fleet,  and  it  was  not  likely  that 
Bamereldt  would  stay  behind.  His 
pretenoe  Is  distinoUy  stated  by  some 


one,  but  the  reader  is  at  liberty  to  be 
hicredulous  if  he  choose. 

»  Parma  to  Philip  IL  6  June.  168% 
*Arch.deSim.M&' 
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but  the  enemy  was  not  idle.  From  Fort  Saint  James^  next 
beyond  Saint  (George,  Camillo  del  Monte  led  a  strong  party 
to  the  rescue.  There  was  a  tremendous  action^  foot  to  foot, 
breast  to  breast,  with  pike  and  pistol,  sword  and  dagger. 
Never  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  there  been  harder 
fighting  than  now  upon  that  narrow  isthmus.  '^Twas  an 
affair  of  most  brave  obstinacy  on  both  sides/'  said  Parma,  who 
rarely  used  strong  language.  ^^  Soldiers,  citizens,  and  all — 
they  were  like  mad  bulldogs.'' '  Hollanders,  Italians,  Scotch- 
men, Spaniards,  Englishmen,  fell  thick  and  fast.  The  contest 
was  about  the  entrenchments  before  they  were  completed, 
and  especially  around  the  sappers  and  miners,  in  whose  picks 
and  shovels  lay  the  whole  fate  of  Antwerp.  Many  of  the 
dyke-breakers  were  digging  their  own  graves,  and  rolled,  one 
after  another,  into  the  breach  which  they  were  so  obstinately 
creating.  Upon  that  slender  thread  of  land  the  hopes  of 
many  thousands  were  hanging.  To  tear  it  asunder,  to  roll 
the  ocean-waves  up  to  Antwerp,  and  thus  to  snatch  the 
great  city  triumphantly  from  the  grasp  of  Philip— to  ac- 
complish this,  the  three  thousand  had  come  forth  that  May 
morning.  To  prevent  it,  to  hold  firmly  that  great  treasure 
entrusted  to  them,  was  the  determination  of  the  Spaniards. 
And  so,  closely  pent  and  packed,  discharging  their  carbines 
into  each  other's  faces,  rolling,  coiled  t(^ther,  down  the  slimy 
sides  of  the  dyke  into  the  black  waters,  struggling  to  and  fro, 
while  the  cannon  from  the  rebel  fleet  and  from  the  royal  forts 
mingled  their  roar  with  the  sharp  crack  of  the  musketry. 
Catholics  and  patriots  contended  for  an  hour,  while  still, 
through  all  the  confusion  and  uproar,  the  miners  dug  and 
delved. 

At  last  the  patriots  were  victorious.  They  made  good  their 
entrenchments,  drove  the  Spaniards,  after  much  slaughter, 
back  to  the  fort  of  Saint  George  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the 
Palisade  on  the  other,  and  cleared  the  whole  space  between 
the  two  points.  The  centre  of  the  dyke  was  theirs  ;  the  great 
Eowenstyn,  the  only  key  by  which  the  gates  of  Antwerp 

'  Same  to  same,  26  May,  1685,  MS. 
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could  be  unlocked,  was  in  the  deliverers'  hands.  They  pur- 
sued their  victory,  and  attacked  the  Palisade  Fort.  Gtimboa, 
its  commandant,  was  severely  wounded  ;  many  other  oflScers 
dead  or  dying ;  the  outworks  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Holland- 
ers ;  the  slender  piles  on  which  the  fortress  rested  in  the  water 
were  rudely  shaken ;  the  victory  was  almost  complete. 

And  now  there  was  a  tremendous  cheer  of  triumph.  The 
beavers  had  done  their  work,  the  barrier  was  bitten  through 
and  through,  the  salt  water  rushed  like  a  river  through  the 
ruptured  dyke.  A  few  moments  later,  and  a  Zeeland  barge, 
freighted  with  provisions,  floated  triumphantly  into  the  waters 
beyond,  now  no  longer  an  inland  sea.  The  deed  was  done— 
the  victory  achieved.  Nothing  more  was  necessary  than  to 
secure  it,  to  tear  the  fatal  barrier  to  fragments,  to  bury  it>  for 
its  whole  length,  beneath  the  waves.  Then,  after  the  isthmus 
had  been  utterly  submerged,  when  the  Scheldt  was  rolled 
back  into  its  ancient  bed,  when  Parma's  famous  bridge  had 
become  useless,  when  the  maritime  communication  between 
Antwerp  and  Holland  had  been  thoroughly  established,  the 
Spaniards  would  have  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  drown  like 
rats  in  their  entrenchments  or  to  abandon  the  siege  in  despair. 
All  this  was  in  the  hands  of  the  patriots.  The  Kowenstyn 
was  theirs.  The  Spaniards  were  driven  from  the  field,  the 
batteries  of  their  forts  silenced.  For  a  long  period  the  rebels 
were  unmolested,  and  felt  themselves  secure.^ 

"We  remained  thus  some  three  hours,"  says  Captain  James, 
an  English  officer  who  fought  in  the  action,  and  described  it 
in  rough,  soldierly  fashion  to  Walsingham  the  same  day, 
"  thinking  all  things  to  be  secure.'"  Yet  in  the  very  supreme 
moment  of  victory,  the  leaders,  both  of  the  Hollanders  and 
of  the  Antwerpers,  proved  themselves  incompetent  to  their 


*  Meteren,  xii.  224.  Bor,  11.  599, 
600.  Hoofd  Vervolgh,  97-99,  seq. 
Bentivoglio,  P.  II.  L.  III.  297,  seq. 
Strada^  IL  354>367.  Baudartii,  'Pole- 
mographia,'  II.  27-30.  Le  Petit,  II. 
614.  Oapi  T.  James  to  Walsingham, 
^  Maj,  1585,  a  P.  OiBoe  Ma     Gilpin 


to  Walsingham,   ~  Bfaj,   1585,  a  P 
Office   Ma    Panna  to  Philip  IL,    26 
May  and   6  June,  1585,  'Arcfaiyo  d« 
Simancas  Ma* 
*  Ma  Letter  before  cited. 
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position.  With  deep  regret  it  must  be  admitted,  that  not 
only  the  reckless  Hohenlo,  but  the  all-accomplished  8ainte 
Aldegonde,  conmiitted  the  gravest  error.  In  the  hour 
of  danger,  both  had  comported  themselves  with  perfect 
courage  and  conduct.  In  the  instant  of  triumph,  they  gave 
way  to  puerile  exultation.  With  a  celerity  as  censurable  as 
it  seems  incredible,  both  these  commanders  sprang  into  the 
first  bai^  which  had  thus  floated  across  the  dyke,  in  order 
that  they  might,  in  person,  carry  the  news  of  the  victory  to 
Antwerp,  and  set  all  the  bells  ringing  and  the  bonfires  blazing. 
They  took  with  them  Ferrante  Spinola,  a  mortally- wounded 
Italian  officer  of  rank,  as  a  trophy  of  their  battle,  and  a  boat- 
load of  beef  and  flour,  as  an  earnest  of  the  approaching  relief." 

While  the  conquerors  were  thus  gone  to  enjoy  their  triumph, 
the  conquered,  though  perplexed  and  silenced,  were  not  yet 
disposed  to  accept  their  defeat.  They  were  even  ignorant 
that  they  were  conquered.  They  had  been  forced  to  abandon 
the  field,  and  the  patriots  had  entrenched  themselves  upon 
the  dyke,  but  neither  Fort  Saint  George  nor  the  Palisade  had 
been  carried,  although  the  latter  was  in  imminent  danger. 

Old  Count  Peter  Ernest  Mansfeld — ^a  grizzled  veteran, 
who  had  passed  his  childhood,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age, 
under  fire — commanded  at  the  land-end  of  the  dyke,  in  the 
fortress  of  Stabroek,  in  which  neighbourhood  his  whole  divin 
sion  was  stationed.  Seeing  how  the  day  was  going,  he  called 
a  council  of  war.  The  patriots  had  gained  a  large  section  of 
the  dyke.  So  much  was  certain.  Could  they  succeed  in 
utterly  demolishing  that  bulwark  in  the  course  of  the  day  ? 
If  so,  how  were  they  to  be  dislodged  before  their  work  was 
perfected  ?  It  was  difficult  to  assault  their  position.  Three 
thousand  Hollanders,  Antwerpers,  Englishmen — "mad  bull- 
dogs aU,"  as  Parma  called  them — showing  their  teeth  very 
mischievously,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  Zeeland  vessels 
throwing  in  their  broadsides  from  both  margins  of  the  dyke, 
were  a  formidable  company  to  face. 

"  Oh  for  one  half  hour  of  Alexander  in  the  field  ! "  sighed 

*  MetereD,  Boc  Hoofd^  Strada,  ubi  sup. 
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one  of  the  Spanish  officers  in  counciL  But  Alexander  was 
more  than  four  leagues  away,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  he 
even  knew  of  the  fatal  occurrence.  Yet  how  to  send  him  a 
messenger.  Who  could  reach  him  through  that  valley  of 
death?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  wait  till  nightfall  ?  Under 
the  cover  of  darkness  something  might  be  attempted,  which 
in  the  daylight  would  be  hopeless.  There  was  much  anxiety, 
and  much  difference  of  opinion  had  been  expressed,  when 
Camillo  Capizucca,  colonel  of  the  Italian  Legion,  obtained  a 
hearing.  A  man  bold  in  words  as  in  deeds,  he  vehemently 
denounced  the  pusillanimity  which  would  wait  either  for  Parma 
or  for  nightfall.  "  What  difference  will  it  make,"  he  asked, 
"whether  we  defer  our  action  until  either  darlmess  or  the 
General  arrives  ?  In  each  case  we  give  the  enemy  time  enough 
to  destroy  the  dyke,  and  thoroughly  to  relieve  the  city.  That 
done,  what  good  can  be  accomplished  by  our  arms?  Then 
our  disheartened  soldiers  will  either  shrink  from  a  fruitless 
combat  or  march  to  certain  death."  Having  thus,  very 
warmly  but  very  sagaciously,  defined  the  position  in  which  all 
were  placed,  he  proceeded  to  declare  that  he  claimed,  neither 
for  himself  nor  for  his  legion,  any  superiority  over  the  rest  of 
the  army.  He  knew  not  that  the  Italians  were  more  to  be 
relied  upon  than  others  in  the  time  of  danger,  but  this  he  did 
know,  that  no  man  in  the  world  was  so  devoted  as  he  was  to 
the  Prince  of  Parma.  To  show  that  devotion  by  waiting  with 
folded  arms  behind  a  wall  until  the  Prince  should  arrive  to 
extricate  his  followers,  was  not  in  his  constitution.  He  claimed 
the  right  to  lead  his  Italians  against  the  enemy  at  once — ^in 
the  front  rank,,  if  others  chose  to  follow ;  alone,  if  the  rest 
preferred  to  wait  till  a  better  leader  should  arrive.^ 

The  words  of  the  Italian  colonel  sent  a  thrill  through  all 
who  heard  him.  Next  in  conmiand  under  Capizucca  was  his 
camp-marshal,  an  officer  wlio  bore  the  illustrious  name  of  Pic- 
colomini — father  of  the  Duke  Ottavio,  of  whom  so  much  was 
to  be  heard  at  a  later  day  throughout  the  fell  scenes  of  that 
portion  of  the  eighty  years'  tragedy  now  enacting,  which  was 

>  SUada,  n.  357,  358,  acq. 
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to  be  called  the  Thirty  Years'  War  of  Germany.  The  camp- 
marshal  warmly  seconded  the  proposition  of  his  colonel 
Mansfeld,  pleased  with  such  enthusiasm  among  his  officers, 
yielded  to  their  wishes,  which  were,  in  truth,  his  own.  Six 
companies  of  the  Italian  Legion  were  in  his  encampment, 
while  the  remainder  were  stationed,  far  away,  upon  the  bridge, 
under  command  of  his  son,  Count  Charles.  Early  in  the 
morning,  before  the  passage  across  the  dyke  had  been  closed, 
the  veteran  condottiere,  pricking  his  ears  as  he  snuffed  the 
battle  from  afar,  had  contrived  to  send  a  message  to  his  son. 

"  Charles,  my  boy,"  were  his  words,  "  to-day  we  must  either 
beat  them  or  burst."  * 

Old  Peter  Ernest  felt  that  the  long-expected,  long-deferred 
assault  was  to  be  made  that  morning  in  full  force,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  royalists,  on  both  bridge  and  dyke,  to 
hold  their  own.  Piccolomini  now  drew  up  three  hundred  of 
his  Italians,  picked  veterans  all,  and  led  them  in  marching 
order  to  Mansfeld.  That  general  at  the  same  moment,  re- 
ceived another  small  but  unexpected  reinforcement  A  por- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Legion,  which  had  long  been  that  of 
Pedro  Pacchi,  lay  at  the  extreme  verge  of  the  Stabroek 
encampment,  several  miles  away.  Aroused  by  the  distant 
cannonading,  and  suspecting  what  had  occurred,  Don  Juan 
d'Aquila,  the  colonel  in  command,  marched  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay  to  Mansfeld's  head-quarters,  at  the  head  of  all 
the  force  he  could  muster — about  two  hundred  strong.  With 
him  came  Cardona,  Gonzales  de  Castro,  Toralva,  and  other 
distinguished  officers.  As  they  arrived,  Capizucca  was  just 
setting  forth  for  the  field.  There  arose  a  dispute  for  prece- 
dence between  the  Italians  and  the  Spaniards.  Capizucca  had 
first  demanded  the  privily  of  leading  what  seemed  a  forlorn 
hope,  and  was  unwilling  to  yield  his  claim  to  the  new  comer. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Spaniards  w6re  not  disposed  to  follow 
where  they  felt  entitled  to  lead.  The  quarrel  was  growing 
warm,  when  Aquila,  seizing  his  Italian  rival  by  the  hand,  pro- 

Charlefl^  mon  file,  il  te  faut  vaincre  on  oreyer."    Le  Petit,  II.  514. 
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tested  that  it  was  not  a  moment  for  friends  to  wrangle  for 
pi-ecedence. 

^^  Shoulder  to  shoulder/'  said  he^  '^  let  us  go  into  this 
business,  €tnd  let  our  blows  rather  fSsdl  on  our  enemies'  heads 
than  upon  each  other's/'  This  terminated  the  altercation. 
The  Italians  and  Spaniards — ^in  battle  array  as  they  were — 
all  dropped  on  their  knees,  oflfered  a  brief  prayer  to  the  Holy 
Virgin,  and  then,  in  the  best  possible  spirits,  set  forth  along 
the  dyke.  Next  to  fort  Stabroek — ^whence  they  issued — ^was 
the  Palisade  Fort,  nearly  a  mile  removed,  which  the  patriots 
had  nearly  carried,  and  between  which  and  St.  George,  an- 
other mile  farther  on,  tl^eir  whole  force  was  established.^ 

The  troops  under  Capizucca  and  Aquila  soon  reached  the 
Palisade,  and  attacked  the  besiegers,  "vdiile  the  garrison^ 
cheered  by  the  unexpected  relief,  made  a  vigorous  sortie. 
There  was  a  brief  sharp  contest,  in  which  many  were  killed 
on  both  sides ;  but  at  last  the  patriots  fell  back  upon  their 
own  entrenchments,  and  the  fort  was  saved.  Its  name  was 
instantly  changed  to  Fort  Victory,  and  the  royalists  then  pre- 
pared to  charge  the  fortified  camp  of  the  rebels,  in  the  centre 
of  which  the  dyke-cutting  operations  were  still  in  progress. 
At  the  same  moment,  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  bulwark^ 
a  cry  was  heard  along  the  whole  line  of  the  dyke.  From 
Fort  Holy  Cross,  at  the  Scheldt  end,  the  welcome  intelligence 
was  suddenly  communicated — as  if  by  a  magnetic  impulse — 
that  Alexander  was  in  the  field.* 

It  was  true.  Having  been  up  half  the  night,  as  usual^ 
keeping  watch  along  his  bridge,  where  he  was  ever  expecting 
a  fatal  attack,  he  had  retired  for  a  few  hours'  rest  in  his  camp 
at  Beveren.  Aroused  at  day-break  by  the  roar  of  the  cannon, 
he  had  hastily  thrown  on  his  armour,  mounted  his  horse,  and, 
at  the  head  of  two  hundred  pikemen,  set  forth  for  the  scene 
of  action.  Detained  on  the  bridge  by  a  detachment  of  the 
Antwerp  fleet,  which  had  been  ordered  to  make  a  diversion 
in  that  quarter,  he  had,  after  beating  o£f  their  vessels  with  his 
boat-artillery,  and  charging  Count  Charles  Mansfeld  to  heed 

'  Strada^  ubi  aup.  *  Ibid. 
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well  the  brief  injunction  of  old  Peter  Ernest,  made  all  the 
haste  he  could  to  the  Kowenstyn.  Arriving  at  Fort  Holy 
Cross,  he  learned  from  Mondragon  how  the  day  was  going. 
Three  thousand  rebels,  he  learned,  were  established  on  the 
dyke,  Fort  Palisade  was  tottering,  a  fleet  from  both  sides  was 
cannonading  the  Spanish  entrenchments,  the  salt  water  was 
flowing  across  the  breach  already  made.  His  seven  months' 
work,  it  seemed,  had  come  to  nought.  The  navigation  was 
already  open  from  the  sea  to  Antwerp,  the  Kowenstyn  was 
in  the  rebels*  hands.  But  Alexander  was  not  prone  to  pre- 
mature despair.  "  I  arrived,"  said  he  to  Philip  in  a  letter 
written  on  the  same  evening,  "  at  the  very  nick  of  time.''  *  A 
less  hopefril  person  might  have  thought  that  he  had  arrived 
several  hours  too  late.  Having  brought  with  him  every  man 
that  could  be  spared  from  Beveren  and  from  the  bridge,  he 
now  ordered  Camillo  del  Monte  to  transport  some  additional 
pieces  of  artillery  from  Holy  Cross  and  from  Saint  James  to 
Fort  Saint  George.  At  the  same  time  a  sharp  cannonade 
was  to  be  maintained  upon  the  rebel  fleet  from  all  the  forts.* 

Mondragon,  with  a  hundred  musketeers  and  pikemen,  was 
sent  forward  likewise  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  Saint 
George.  No  one  could  be  more  alert.  The  battered  veteran, 
hero  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  military  adventures  that 
history  has  ever  recorded,'  fought  his  way  on  foot,  in  the  midst 
of  the  fiuy,  like  a  young  ensign  who  had  his  first  laurels 
to  win.  And,  in  truth,  the  day  was  not  one  for  cunning 
manceuvres,  directed,  at  a  distance,  by  a  skillful  tactician.  It 
was  a  brisk  close  contest,  hand  to  hand  and  eye  to  eye — 
a  Homeric  encounter,  in  which  the  chieftains  were  to  prove 
a  right  to  command  by  their  personal  prowess.  Alexander, 
descending  suddenly — dramatically,  as  it  were — when  the 
battle  seemed  lost — like  a  deity  from  the  clouds — was  to 
justify,  by  the  strength  of  his  arm,  the  enthusiasm  which  his 
name  always  awakened.     Having,  at  a  glance,  taken  in  the 


>  MS.  Letter  before  oitod.  '^Llegae 
a  la  mayor  ooDJantura  del  mundo  que 
fae   quando    ae    habia    comenzado   el 


fuego."  •  Strada,  ttW  mp. 

«  See   *  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic* 
vol  i'u  chap,  ill,  and  vol.  iil  chap.  iiL 
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whole  situation,  he  made  his  brief  arrangements,  going  from 
rank  to  rank,  and  disposing  his  troops  in  the  most  effective 
manner.  He  said  but  few  words,  but  his  voice  had  always  a 
telling  effect. 

"  The  man  who  refuses,  this  day,  to  follow  me,*'  he  said, 
'^  has  never  had  r^ard  to  his  own  honour,  nor  has  God's  cause 
or  the  King's  ever  been  dear  to  his  heart"* 

His  disheartened  Spaniards  and  Italians — roused  as  by  a 
magic  trumpet — eagerly  demanded  to  be  led  against  the 
rebels.  And  now  from  each  end  of  the  dyke,  the  royalists 
were  advancing  toward  the  central  position  occupied  by  the 
patriots.  While  Capizucca  and  Aquila  were  occupied  at  Fort 
Victory,  Parma  was  steadily  cutting  his  way  from  Holy  Gross 
to  Saint  George.  On  foot,  armed  with  sword  and  shield,  and 
in  coat  of  mail,  and  marching  at  the  head  of  his  men  along 
the  dyke,  surrounded  by  Bevilacqua,  Bentivoglio,  Manriquez, 
Sforza,  and  other  officers  of  historic  name  and  distinguished 
courage,  now  upon  the  summit  of  the  causeway,  now  on  its 
shelving  banks,  now  breast-high  in  the  waters,  through  which 
lay  the  perilous  path,  contending  at  every  inch  with  the 
scattered  bands  of  the  patriots,  who  slowly  retired  to  their 
entrenched  camp,  and  with  the  Antwerp  and  Zeeland  vessels, 
whose  balls  tore  through  the  royalist  ranks,  the  General  at 
last  reached  Saint  George.  On  the  preservation  of  that  post 
depended  the  whole  fortune  of  the  day,  for  Parma  had  al- 
ready received  the  welcome  intelligence  that  the  Palisade — 
now  Port  Victory — ^had  been  regained.  He  instantly  ordered 
an  outer  breast- work  of  wool-sacks  and  sand-bags  to  be  thrown 
up  in  front  of  Saint  George,  and  planted  a  battery  to  play 
point-blank  at  the  enemy's  entrenchments.  Here  the  final 
issue  was  to  be  made. 

The  patriots  and  Spaniards  were  thus  all  enclosed  in  the 
mile-long  space  between  St.  George  and  the  Paliseule.  Upon 
that  narrow  strip  of  earth,  scarce  six  paces  in  ¥ridth,  more  than 
five  thousand  men  met  in  mortal  combat — a  narrow  arena  for  so 
many  gladiators,  hemmed  in  on  both  sides  by  the  sea.    The 

I  Strada,  XL  360. 
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patriots  had,  with  solemn  ceremony,  before  starting  upon  their 
enterprise,  vowed  to  destroy  the  dyke  and  relieve  Antwerp,  or 
to  perish  in  the  attempt.  They  were  true  to  their  vow.  Not 
the  ancient  Batavians  or  Nervii  had  ever  manifested  more 
tenacity  against  the  Boman  l^ons  than  did  their  descendants 
against  the  far-famed  Spanish  infantry  upon  this  fatal  day. 
The  fight  on  the  Eowenstyn  was  to  be  long  remembered  in  the 
military  annals  of  Spain  and  Holland.  Never,  since  the  cur- 
tain first  rose  upon  the  great  Netherland  tragedy,  had  there 
been  a  fiercer  encotmter.*  Flinching  was  impossible.  There 
was  scant  room  for  the  play  of  pike  and  da^er,  and,  close 
packed  as  were  the  combatants,  the  dead  could  hardly  fall  to 
the  ground.  It  was  a  mile-long  series  of  separate  mortal 
duels,  and  the  oozy  dyke  was  soon  slippery  with  blood. 

From  both  sides,  under  Oapizucca  and  Aquila  on  the  one 
band,  and  under  Alexander  on  the  other,  the  entrenchments 
of  the  patriots  were  at  last  assaulted,  and  as  the  royalists 
fell  thick  and  fast  beneath  the  breast-work  which  they  were 
storming,  their  comrades  clambered  upon  their  bodies,  and 
attempted,  from  such  vantage-ground,  to  eflfect  an  entrance. 
Three  times  the  invaders  were  beaten  back  with  heavy  loss, 
and  after  each  repulse  the  attack  was  renewed  with  fresh 
-vigour,  while  within  the  entrenchments  the  pioneers  still 
plied  the  pick  and  shovel,  imdismayed  by  the  uproar  around 
them. 

A  fourth  assault,  vigorously  made,  was  cheerfully  repelled 
by  the  Antwerpers  and  Hollanders,  clustering  behind  their 
breast-works,  and  looking  steadily  into  their  enemies'  eyes. 
Captain  Heraugiere — of  whom  more  was  to  be  heard  one  day 
— ^had  led  two  hundred  men  into  action,  and  now  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  only  thirteen.^  The  loss  had  been  as 
severe  among  many  other  patriot  companies,  as  well  as  in 
the  Spanish  ranks,  and  again  the  pikemen  of  Spain  and 
Italy  Altered  before  the  iron  visages  and  cordial  blows  of 
Uie  Hollanders. 

audentittm  ezemplia,  aut  prsBsentior* 
caelitum  ope,  dimicatum  est,  &c 
IL  349. 

*  Meteren,  ubi  sup. 
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sajs  Strada,  "quanto  rard  alias  in 
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This  work  had  lasted  a  good  hour  and  a  half^  when  at  last, 
on  the  fifth  assault,  a  wild  and  mysterious  apparition  renewed 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Spaniards.  The  figure  of  the  dead 
commander  of  the  old  Spanish  Legion,  Don  Pedro  Pacchi,  who 
had  fallen  a  few  months  before  at  the  siege  of  Dendermonde, 
was  seen  charging  in  front  of  his  r^ment,  clad  in  his  well- 
known  armour,  and  using  the  gestures  which  had  been  habitual 
with  him  in  life.^  No  satisfactory  explanation  was  ever  made 
of  this  singular  delusion,  but  it  was  general  throughout  the 
ranks,  and  in  that  superstitious  age  was  as  effective  as  truth. 
The  wavering  Spaniards  rallied  once  more  under  the  guidance 
of  their  phantom  leader,  and  again  charged  the  breast-work  of 
the  patriots.  Toralva,  mounting  upon  the  back  of  one  of  his 
soldiers,  was  first  to  vault  into  the  entrenchments.  At  the 
next  instant  he  lay  desperately  wounded  on  the  ground,  but 
was  close  followed  by  Capizucca,  sustained  by  a  determined 
band.  The  entrenchment  was  carried,  but  the  furious  conflict 
still  continued.  At  nearly  the  same  moment,  however,  several 
of  the  patriot  vessels  were  observed  to  cast  off  their  moorings, 
and  to  be  drifting  away  from  the  dyke.  A  large  number  of 
the  rest  had  been  disabled  by  the  hot  fire,  which  by  Alexan* 
dor's  judicious  orders  had  been  directed  upon  the  fieet. 
The  ebbing  tide  left  no  choice  to  the  commander  of  the 
others  but  to  retreat  or  to  remain  and  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  should  he  gain  the  day.  Had  they  risked  the  dan- 
gerous alternative,  it  might  have  ensured  the  triumph  of 
the  whole  enterprise,  while  their  actual  decision  proved  most 
disastrous  in  the  end. 

"  We  have  conquered,"  cried  Alexander,  stretching  his  arm 
towards  the  receding  waters.  ^^  The  sea  deserts  the  impious 
heretics.  Strike  from  them  now  their  last  hope,  and  cut  off 
their  retreat  to  the  departing  ships."  *  The  Spaniards  were 
not  slow  to  perceive  their  advantage,  while  the  courage  of  the 
patriots  at  last  began  to  ebb  with  the  tide.  The  day  was  lost. 
In  the  hour  of  transitory  triumph  the  leaders  of  the  expedi- 
tion had  turned  their  backs  on  their  followers,  and  now^  after 

» Strada,  U,  364  •  Strada^  IL  365. 
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so  much  heroism  had  been  exhibited^  fortune  too  had  averted 
her  face.  The  grim  resistance  changed  to  desperate  panic^ 
and  a  mad  chase  b^an  along  the  blood-stained  dyke.  Some 
were  slain  with  spear  and  bullet,  others  were  hunted  into  the 
sea,  many  were  smothered  in  the  ooze  along  the  edge  of 
the  embankment.  The  fugitives,  making  their  way  to  the 
retreating  vessels,  were  pursued  by  the  Spaniards,  who  swam 
after  them,  with  their  swords  in  their  teeth,  and  engaged 
tiiem  in  mortal  combat  in  the  midst  of  the  waves. 

^^  And  so  we  cut  all  their  throats,"  said  Parma,  ^^  the  rebels 
on  every  side  remaining  at  our  mercy,  and  I  having  no  doubt 
that  my  soldiers  would  avenge  the  loss  of  their  friends."  * 

The  English  and  the  Scotch,  under  Balfour  and  Morgan, 
were  the  very  last  to  abandon  the  position  which  they  had 
held  so  manfully  seven  hours  long.  Honest  Captain  James, 
who  fou^t  to  the  last,  and  described  the  action  the  same 
night  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
fleet  had  moved  away  only  to  obtain  a  better  position.  "  They 
put  off  to  have  more  room  to  play  on  the  enemy,"  said  he  ; 
*^  but  the  Hollanders  and  Zeelanders,  seeing  the  enemy  come 
on  so  hotly,  and  thinking  our  galleys  would  leave  them,  aban- 
doned their  string.  The  Scots,  seeing  them  to  retire,  left 
their  string.  The  enemy  pursued  very  hotly ;  the  English- 
men stood  to  repulse,  and  are  put  most  to  the  sword.  In  this 
shameful  retreat  there  were  slain  or  drowned  to  the  number 
of  two  thousand."*  The  blunt  Englishman  was  justly  indig- 
nant that  an  enterprise,  so  nearly  successful,  had  been  ruined 
by  the  desertion  of  its  chiefs.  "  We  had  cut  the  dyke  in  three 
places,"  said  he  ;  "6t^  left  it  most  shamefully  for  want  of  com- 
mandment," • 

Poor  Koppen  Loppen — whose  blunders  on  former  occasions 
had  caused  so  much  disaster — was  now  fortunate  enough  to 
expiate  them  by  a  soldier's  death.  Admiral  Haultain  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  been  drowned    at  the  commencement  of  the 


'  "T  asi  lo8  degollaron  a  todos, 
qaedaodo  por  una  parte  y  otra  a  nues- 
tra  miserioordia,  j  yo  flador  que  ven- 
giiotD    ]a    penUda    de    los    amigos.'* 


Parma  to   Philip  II.,  May    26,    1586, 
M& 

'  James  to  Walsingham,   MS.  before 
cited  •  Ibid. 
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action.'  Justinus  de  Nassau,  at  its  close,  was  more  successful 
in  his  retreat  to  the  ships.  He,  too,  sprang  into  the  water 
when  the  overthrow  was  absolute ;  but,  alighting  in  some 
shallows,  was  able  to  conceal  himself  among  weeds  and  water- 
lilies  till  he  had  divested  himself  of  his  armour,  when  he  made 
his  escape  by  swimming  to  a  boat,  which  conveyed  him  to 
Lillo.  Boelke  van  Deest,  an  officer  of  some  note,  was  so 
horribly  wounded  in  the  face,  that  he  was  obliged  to  wear  a 
mask  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.* 

Parma,  overjoyed  at  his  victory,  embraced  Capizucca  before 
the  whole  army,  with  warm  expressions  of  admiration  for  his 
conduct.  Both  the  Italian  colonel  and  his  Spanish  rival 
Aquila  were  earnestly  recommended  to  Philip  for  reward  and 
promotion.  The  wounded  Toralva  was  carried  to  Alexander's 
own  quarters,  and  placed  in  Alexander's  own  bed,  where  he 
remained  till  his  recovery,  and  was  then  presented — a  distinc- 
tion which  he  much  valued — with  the  armour  which  the  Prince 
had  worn  on  the  day  of  the  battle.*  Parma  himself,  so  soon 
as  the  action  was  concluded,  went  with  his  chief  officers 
straight  from  the  field  to  the  little  village-church  of  Stabroek, 
where  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  oflfered  up  fervent  thanks 
for  his  victory.  He  next  set  about  repairing  the  ruptured 
dyke,  damaged  in  many  places  but  not  hopelessly  ruined,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  bodies  of  the  rebels,  among  other  materials, 
were  cast  by  hundreds  into  the  ditches  which  their  own  hands 
had  dug.^ 

Thus  ended  the  eight  hours'  fight  on  the  Kowenstyn.  "  The 
feast  lasted  from  seven  to  eight  hours,"  said  Parma,  "  with  the 
most  brave  obstinacy  on  both  sides  that  has  been  seen  for 
many  a  long  day.'"  A  thousand  royalists  were  killed  and 
twice  as  many  patriots,  and  the  issue  of  the  conflict  was  most 
uncertain  up  to  the  very  last. 


'  This  appears  from  the  letter  of 
Captain  James.  The  other  aooounts 
describe  the  death  of  the  Admiral  as 
occurring  in  the  general  rout  at  the 
close  of  the  battle. 

t  Van  Wyn  op  Wagenaar,  viil  40. 


•  Strada,  IL  364.  *  Ibid.  36t. 

*  "  Y  habiendo  durado  esta  flesta, 
obra  de  7  o  8  hore,  con  la  mas  braTa 
obstinaoion  de  entrambas  partes  que 
se  ha  visto  hartos  dias  ha."  Parma 
to  Philip  IL,  MSw  before  cited. 
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"  Our  loss  is  greater  than  I  wish  it  was,"  wrote  Alexander 
to  Philip  :  '^  It  was  a  very  close  things  and  I  have  never  been 
more  anxious  in  my  life  as  to  the  result  for  your  Majesty's 
service.  The  whole  fate  of  the  battle  was  hanging  all  the 
time  by  a  thread."^  More  than  ever  were  reinforcements 
necessary,  and  it  was  only  by  a  miracle  that  the  victory  had 
at  last  been  gained  vrith  such  slender  resources.  ^^'Tis  a 
large,  long,  laborious,  expensive,  and  most  perilous  war,"  said 
Parma,  when  urging  the  claims  of  Capizucca  and  Aquila, 
^^  for  we  have  to  fight  every  minute ;  and  there  are  no  castles 
and  other  rewards,  so  that  if  soldiers  are  not  to  have  promo- 
tion, they  will  lose  their  spirit."*  Thirty-two  of  the  rebel 
vessels  grounded,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  took  from  them  many  excellent  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
result  was  most  conclusive  and  most  disheartening  for  the 
patriots. 

Meantime — as  we  have  seen — Hohenlo  and  Sainte  Aide- 
gonde  had  reached  Antwerp  in  breathless  haste  to  announce 
their  triumph.  They  had  been  met  on  the  quay  by  groups  of 
excited  citizens,  who  eagerly  questioned  the  two  generals 
arriving  thus  covered  with  laurels  from  the  field  of  battle,  and 
drank  with  delight  all  the  details  of  the  victory.  The  poor 
dying  Spinola  was  exhibited  in  triumph,  the  boat -load  of  bread- 
stuffi  received  with  satisfaction,  and  vast  preparations  were 
made  to  receive,  on  wharves  and  in  storehouses,  the  plentiful 
supplies  about  to  arrive.  Beacons  and  bonfires  were  lighted, 
the  bells  from  all  the  steeples  rang  their  merriest  peals,  cannon 
thundered  in  triumph  not  only  in  Antwerp  itself,  but  subse- 
quently at  Amsterdam  and  other  more  distant  cities.  In  due 
time  a  magnificent  banquet  was  spread  in  the  town-house  to 
greet  the  conquering  Hohenlo.  Immense  gratification  was  ex- 
pressed by  those  of  the  reformed  religion  ;  dire  threats  were 


*  "Be  k)B  nuestroe  tambien  ban 
qoedado  mas  de  los  que  yo  quisiera — 
ba  sido  pendencia  taD  refiidar— que 
bartas  vecee  ha  puesto  barto  mas  oui- 
dado  el  ver  termino  en  que  estaba  el 
eervicio  de  Y.  M.    Todo  eato  ba  estado 


yoL.  I.— Q 


colgado  de  un  bilo."    Panna  to  Pbilip 
IL    Ma  before  cited. 

*  "Gueira  larga,  trabajoaa,  coetosa^ 
y  may  peligroea,  pues  sempre  se  trata 
de  pelear,  y  que  no  se  hay  castUlos  nj 
otroa  premiosy"  ^    (Ibid.) 
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uttered  against  the  Catholics.  Some  were  for  hanging  them  all 
out  of  hand,  others  for  throwing  them  into  the  Scheldt ;  the 
most  moderate  proposed  packing  them  all  out  of  town  so  soon 
as  the  si^  should  be  raised — an  event  which  could  not  now 
be  delayed  many  days  longer. 

Hohenlo,  placed  on  high  at  the  head  of  the  banquet-table, 
assumed  the  very  god  of  war.  Beside  and  near  him  sat  the 
loveliest  dames  of  Antwerp,  rewarding  his  bravery  with  their 
brightest  smiles.  The  Count  drained  huge  goblets  to  their 
health,  to  the.  success  of  the  patriots,  and  to  the  confusion  of 
the  royalists,  while,  as  he  still  drank  and  feasted,  the  trumpet, 
kettle-drum,  and  cymbal,  and  merry  peal  of  bell  without,  did 
honour  to  his  triumph.  So  gay  and  gallant  was  the  victor, 
that  he  announced  another  banquet  on  the  following  day, 
still  further  to  celebrate  the  happy  release  of  Antwerp,  and 
invited  the  fair  ladies  around  him  again  to  grace  the  board. 
It  is  recorded  that  the  gentlewoman  next  him  responded  with 
a  sigh,  that,  if  her  presentiments  were  just,  the  morrow  would 
scarcely  be  so  joyful  as  the  present  day  had  been,  and  that 
she  doubted  whether  the  triumph  were  not  premature.* 

Hardly  had  she  spoken  when  sinister  sounds  were  heard  in 
the  streets.  The  first  few  stragglers,  survivors  of  the  deadly 
fight,  had  arrived  with  the  fatal  news  that  all  was  lost,  the 
dyke  regained,  the  Spaniards  victorious,  the  whole  band  of 
patriots  cut  to  pieces.  A  few  frightfully-wounded  and  dyii^ 
sufferers  were  brought  into  the  banqueting-hall.  Hohenlo 
sprang  from  the  feast — interrupted  in  so  ghastly  a  manner — 
pursued  by  shouts  and  hisses.  Howls  of  execration  saluted 
him  in  the  streets,  and  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  for 
a  time,  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  populace.* 

On  the  other  hand,  Parma  was,  not  unnaturally,  overjoyed 
at  the  successful  issue  to  the  combat,  and  expressed  himself 
on  the  subject  in  language  of  (for  him)  unusual  exultation. 
"  To-day,  Sunday,  26th  of  June,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  Philip, 
despatched  by  special  courier  on  the  very  same  night,  "  the 

*  Mertens  en  Torpa,  v.  242. 
« Ibid.    Compare  Bor,  Meteren,  Hoofd,  et  aL,  ubi  svp. 
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Lord  has  been  pleased  to  grant  to  your  Majesty  a  great  and 
most  signal  victory.  In  this  conjuncture  of  so  great  import- 
ance it  may  be  easily  conceived  that  the  best  results  that  can 
be  desired  will  be  obtained  if  your  Majesty  is  now  ready  to  do 
what  is  needful.  I  congratulate  your  Majesty  very  many 
times  on  this  occasion^  and  I  desire  to  render  infinite  thanks 
to  Divine  Providence."  ^ 

He  afterwards  proceeded,  in  a  rapid  and  hurried  manner,  to 
give  his  Majesty  the  outlines  of  the  battle,  mentioning,  with 
great  encomium,  Capizucca  and  Aquila,  Mondragon  and 
Vasto,  with  many  other  officers,  and  recommending  them  for 
reward  and  promotion ;  praising,  in  short,  heartily  and  ear- 
nestly, all  who  had  contributed  to  the  victory,  except  himself, 
to  whose  personal  exertions  it  was  chiefly  due.  "  As  for  good 
old  Mansfeld,"  said  he,  ^'  he  bore  himself  like  the  man  he  is, 
and  he  deserves  that  your  Majesty  should  send  him  a  particular 
mark  of  your  royal  approbation,  writing  to  him  yourself  plea- 
santly in  Spanish,  which  is  that  which  will  be  most  highly 
esteemed  by  him."*  Alexander  hinted  also  that  Philip  would 
do  well  to  bestow  upon  Mansfeld  the  countship  of  Biart,  as  a 
reward  for  his  long  years  of  faithful  service.* 

This  action  on  the  Kowenstyn  terminated  the  eflfective 
resistance  of  Antwerp.  A  few  days  before,  the  monster- vessel, 
in  the  construction  of  which  so  much  time  and  money  had 
been  consumed,  had  at  last  been  set  afloat.  She  had  been 
called  the  War's  End,  and,  so  far  as  Antwerp  was  concerned, 
the  fates  that  presided  over  her  birth  seemed  to  have  been 
paltering  in  a  double  sense  when  the  ominous  name  was  con- 


'  "  Doy  a  y.  H.  muy  muchee  veaes 
1b  enora  buena  y  infioitas  gracias  a  la 
Oiyina/*  kc    ICa  letter  befi>re  cited. 

'  **E1  bueo  viejo  del  oonde  de 
Manflfeld  anduTo  oomo  quieQ  es,  y 
mereoe  que  V.  M.  se  le  mande  en  par- 
ticolar  agradeoer,  escribieDdoIe  en 
Bspafiol  regaladamente  quo  es  lo  que 
mas  eetiiiiariai"  Ac.    (Ibid.) 

'  Uttd.  The  account  of  this  re- 
markable action  baa  been  mainly 
gathered  from  the  manuscript  letters 
of  Parma  to  Philip,  written  from  the 
itBel(  of  some  Englishmen,  also 


eye-witnesses,  and  from  a  carefhl  com- 
parison  of  coutemporary  historians. 
Vide  Bor,  II.  599,  600.  Meteren,  xil 
224.  Hoofd  Vervolgh,  97-99,  «jg. 
Bentivoglio,  P.  IL  L.  Ill  297,  aeq,, 
whose  brother,  the  Marchese  Hippolito 
Bentivoglio,  distinguished  himself  in 
the  action,  and  was  promoted,  in  con- 
sequence, to  a  company  of  lancers  by 
Parma,  Strada,  II.  354-367.  Bau- 
darUi,  'Polemographia,'  II.  27-30. 
Le  Petit,  II.  514.  Wagenaar,  viiL  80. 
Van  Wyn  op  Wagenaar,  viil  39,  40^ 
et  aL 
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ferred.  She  was  larger  than  anything  previously  known  in 
naval  architecture  ;  she  had  four  masts  and  three  helms. 
Her  bulwarks  were  ten  feet  thick  ;  her  tops  were  musket-proof 
She  had  twenty  guns  of  largest  size^  besides  many  other  pieces 
of  artillery  of  lesser  calibre,  the  lower  tier  of  which  was 
almost  at  the  water's  leveL  Bhe  was  to  carry  one  thousand 
men,  and  she  was  so  supported  on  corks  and  barrels  as  to  be 
sure  to  float  under  any  circumstances.  Thus  she  was  a  great 
swimming  fortress  which  could  not  be  sunk,  and  was  impervious 
to  shot.  Unluckily,  however,  in  spite  of  her  four  masts  and 
three  helms,  she  would  neither  sail  nor  steer,  and  she  proved 
but  a  great,  unmanageable  and  very  ridiculous  tub,  fully 
justifying  all  the  sarcasms  that  had  been  launched  upon  her 
during  the  period  of  her  construction,  which  had  been  almost 
as  long  as  the  si^e  itself* 

The  Spaniards  called  her  the  Bugaboo — ^a  monster  to  scare 
children  withaL*  The  patriots  christened  her  the  Elephant, 
the  Antwerp  Folly,  the  Lost  Penny,  with  many  similar  appella- 
tions.' A  small  army  might  have  been  maintained  for  a 
month,  they  said,  on  the  money  she  had  cost,  or  the  whole 
city  kept  in  bread  for  three  months.  At  last,  late  in  May,  a 
few  days  before  the  battle  of  the  Kowenstyn,  she  set  forth 
from  Antwerp,  across  the  submerged  land,  upon  her  expedition 
to  sweep  all  the  Spanish  forts  out  of  existence,  and  to  bring 
the  war  to  its  end.  She  came  to  her  own  end  very  briefly, 
for,  after  drifting  helplessly  about  for  an  hour,  she  stuck  fast 
in  the  sand  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ordam,  while  the  crew 
and  soldiers  made  their  escape,  and  came  back  to  the  city  to 
share  in  the  ridicule  which,  from  first  to  last,  had  attached 
itself  to  the  monster-ship.* 

Two  days  after  the  Kowenstyn  afibir,  Alexander  sent  an 
expedition  under  Count  Charles  Mansfeld  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  great  Bugaboo.     The  boat,  in  which  were  Count 


>  Streda,  n.  363.  Le  Petit,  H.  512. 
Baadartii,  'Polemog.'  II.  30,  with  an 
admirable  engraying.  Meteren,  Bor, 
Hoofil,  et  aL  ubi  sup. 


*  "  Cara^jamaula."    Strada,  ubi  mp, 
*Baudartiufl»  Le  Petit,   StnuUi  «M 
sup. 
«Ibid» 
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Charles,  Count  Arembei^,  his  brother  de  Barbangon,  and 
other  noble  volunteers,  met  with  an  accident :  a  keg  of  gun- 
powder accidentally  exploding,  blowing  Aremberg  into  the 
water,  whence  he  escaped  unharmed  by  swimming,  and  firight- 
folly  damaging  Mansfeld  in  the  face.*  This  indirect  mischief 
—the  only  injury  ever  inflicted  by  the  War's  End  upon  the 
enemy — did  not  prevent  the  rest  of  the  party  in  the  boats 
from  taking  possession  of  the  ship,  and  bringing  her  in  triumph 
to  the  Prince  of  Parma.  After  being  thoroughly  examined 
and  heartily  laughed  at  by  the  Spaniards,  she  was  broken  up — 
her  cannon,  munitions,  and  other  valuable  materials,  being 
taken  from  her — and  then  there  was  an  end  of  the  War's 
End.' 

This  useless  expenditure — against  the  judgment  and  en- 
treaties of  many  leading  personages — was  but  a  type  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  Sainte  Ald^onde  had  been  obliged  to 
contend  from  the  first  day  of  the  siege  to  the  last.  Every  one  in 
the  city  had  felt  himself  called  on  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
the  proper  measures  for  defence.  Diversity  of  humours, 
popular  license,  anarchy,  did  not  constitute  the  best  govern- 
ment for  a  city  beleagured  by  Alexander  Famese.  We  have 
seen  the  deadly  injury  inflicted  upon  the  cause  at  the  outset 
by  the  brutality  of  the  butchers,  and  the  manful  stru^le 
which  Sainte  Aldegonde  had  maintained  against  their  cupidity 
and  that  of  their  friends.  He  had  dealt  with  the  thousand 
difficulties  which  rose  up  around  him  from  day  to  day,  but 
his  best  intentions  were  perpetually  misconstrued,  his  most 
strenuous  exertions  steadily  foiled.  It  was  a  city  where  there 
was  much  love  of  money,  and  where  commerce — always  timid 
by  nature,  particularly  when  controlled  by  alien  residents — 
was  often  the  cause  of  almost  abject  cowardice. 

From  time  to  time  there  had  been  threatening  demonstra- 
tions made  against  the  burgomaster,  who,  by  protracting  the 
resistance  of  Antwerp,  was  bringing  about  the  absolute  de- 
struction of  a  world-wide  trade,  and  the  downfall  of  the  most 
opulent  capital  in  Christendom.    There  were  also  many  popu- 

'  Strada,  H  368.  *  Ibid. 
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lar  riots — ^very  easily  inflamed  by  the  Catholic  portion  of  the 
inhabitants — ^for  bread.  "  Bread,  bread,  or  peace  1"  was 
hoarsely  shouted  by  ill-looking  mischievous  crowds,  that  dog- 
ged the  steps  and  besieged  the  doors  of  Sainte  Aldegonde ;  but 
the  burgomaster  had  done  his  best  by  eloquence  of  tongue 
and  personal  courage,  both  against  mobs  and  against  the 
enemy,  to  inspire  the  mass  of  his  fellow-citizens  with  his  own 
generous  spirit.  He  had  relied  for  a  long  time  on  the  nego- 
tiation with  France,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  disastrous  effects  produced  by  the  treachery  of  the  Valois 
court.  The  historian  Le  Petit,  a  resident  of  Antwerp  at  the 
time  of  the  si^,  had  been  despatched  on  secret  mission  to 
Paris,  and  had  communicated  to  the  States'  deputies  Sainte  Alde- 
gonde's  earnest  adjurations  that  they  should  obtain,  if  possible, 
before  it  should  be  too  late,  an  auxiliary  force  and  a  pecuniary 
subsidy.  An  immediate  assistance,  even  if  slight,  might  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  Antwerp  and  its  sister  cities  from  fiEtUing 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  On  that  messenger's  return,  the 
burgomaster,  much  encouraged  by  his  report,  had  made  many 
eloquent  speeches  in  the  senate,  and  for  a  long  time  sustained 
the  sinking  spirits  of  the  citizens.' 

The  irritating  termination  to  the  triumph  actually  achieved 
against  the  bridge,  and  the  tragical  result  to  the  great  enter- 
prise against  the  Kowenstyn,  had  now  thoroughly  broken  the 
heart  of  Antwerp.  For  the  last  catastrophe  Sainte  Aldegonde 
himself  was  highly  censurable,  although  the  chief  portion  of 
the  blame  rested  on  the  head  of  Hohenlo.  Nevertheless  the 
States  of  Holland  were  yet  true  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  and 
of  liberty.  Notwithstanding  their  heavy  expenditures,  and 
their  own  loss  of  men,  they  urged  warmly  and  earnestly  the 
continuance  of  the  resistance,  and  promised,  within  at  lateat 
three  months'  time,  to  raise  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  foot 
and  seven  thousand  horse,  with  which  they  pledged  them- 
selves to  relieve  the  city,  or  to  perish  in  the  endeavour.*  At 
the  same  time,  the  legation,  which  had  been  sent  to  En^and 
to  offer  the  sovereignty  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  sent  encouraging 

»  Le  Petit,  II,  005,  «  Meteren,  xil  225. 
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despatches  to  Antwerp,  assuring  the  authorities  that  arrange- 
ments for  an  auxiliary  force  had  been  eflfected ;  while  Eliza- 
beth herself  wrote  ecumestly  upon  the  subject  with  her  own 
hand.^ 

"I  am  informed/'  said  that  Princess,  "that  through  the 
closing  of  the  Scheldt  you  are  likely  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  the  Prince  of  Parma,  the  issue  of  which  is  very  much  to 
be  doubted,  so  far  as  the  maintenance  of  your  privileges  is 
concerned.  Remembering  the  warm  friendship  which  has 
ever  existed  between  this  crown  and  the  house  of  Burgundy, 
in  the  realms  of  which  you  are  an  important  member,  and 
considering  that  my  subjects  engaged  in  commerce  have 
always  met  with  more  privilege  and  comity  in  the  Nether- 
lands than  in  any  other  country,  I  have  resolved  to  send  you 
at  once,  assistance,  comfort,  and  aid.  The  details  of  the  plan 
will  be  stated  by  your  envoys  ;  but  be  assured  that  by  me  you 
will  never  be  forsaken  or  neglected." ' 

The  negotiations  with  Queen  Elizabeth — most  important 
for  the  Netherlands,  for  England,  and  for  the  destinies  of 
Europe — which  succeeded  the  futile  diplomatic  transactions 
with  France,  will  be  laid  before  the  reader  in  a  subsequent 
chapter.  It  is  proper  that  they  should  be  massed  by  them- 
selves, so  that  the  eye  can  comprehend  at  a  single  glance 
their  whole  progress  and  aspect,  as  revealed  both  by  public 
and  official,  and  by  secret  and  hitherto  unpublished  records. 
Meantime,  so  far  as  r^ards  Antwerp,  those  negotiations  had 
been  too  deliberately  conducted  for  the  hasty  and  impatient 
temper  of  the  citizens. 

The  spirit  of  the  commercial  metropolis,  long  flagging, 
seemed  at  last  broken.  Despair  was  taking  possession  of  all 
hearts.  The  common  people  did  nothing  but  complain,  the 
magistrates  did  nothing  but  wrangle.  In  the  broad  council 
the  debates  and  dissensions  were  discouraging  and  endless. 
Six  of  the  eight  militia-colonels  were  for  holding  out  at  all 
hazards,  while  a  majority  of  the  eighty  captains  were  for 
capitulation.    The  populace  was  tumultuous  and  threatening, 

^  Bor,  II.  607-809.  •  See  the  letter  in  Bor,  II.  608. 
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demanding  peace  and  bread  at  any  price.  Holland  sent 
promises  in  abundance^  and  Holland  was  sincere ;  but  there 
had  been  much  disappointment,  and  there  was  now  infinite 
bitterness.  It  seemed  obvious  that  a  crisis  was  fast  approach- 
ing, and — unless  immediate  aid  should  come  from  Holland  or 
from  England — that  a  surrender  was  inevitable.*  La  None, 
after  five  years'  imprisonment,  had  -at  last  been  exchanged 
against  Count  Philip  Egmont.  That  noble,  chief  of  an 
ancient  house,  cousin  of  the  Queen  of  France,  was  mortified 
at  being  ransomed  against  a  simple  Huguenot  gentleman— 
even  though  that  gentleman  was  the  illustrious  ^^  iron-armed" 
La  None — ^but  he  preferred  to  sacrifice  his  dignity  for  the 
sake  of  his  liberty.  He  was  still  more  annoyed  that  one 
hundred  thousand  crowns  as  security  were  exacted  from  La 
None — ^for  which  the  King  of  Navarre  became  bondsman — 
that  he  would  never  again  bear  arms  in  the  Netherlands  ex- 
cept in  obedience  to  the  French  monarch,  while  no  such 
pledges  were  required  of  himself  La  None  visited  the  Prince 
of  Parma  at  Antwerp,  to  take  leave,  and  was  received  with 
the  courtesy  due  to  his  high  character  and  great  distinction. 
Alexander  took  pleasure  in  showing  him  all  his  fortifications, 
and  explaining  to  him  the  whole  system  of  the  si^,  and  La 
Noue  was  filled  with  honest  amazement.  He  declared  after- 
wards that  the  works  were  superb  and  impr^nable,  and  that 
if  he  had  been  on  the  outside  at  the  head'of  twelve  thousand 
troops,  he  should  have  felt  obliged  to  renounce  the  idea  of 
relieving  the  city.*  "  Antwerp  cannot  escape  you,"  confessed 
the  veteran  Huguenot,  "but  must  soon  fall  into  your  hands. 
And  when  you  enter,  I  would  counsel  you  to  hang  up  your 
sword  at  its  gate,  and  let  its  capture  be  the  crowning  trophy 
in  your  list  of  victories." 

"You  are  right,"  answered  Parma,  "and  many  of  my 
friends  have  given  me  the  same  advice ;  but  how  am  I  to 
retire,  engaged  as  I  am  for  life  in  the  service  of  my  King  ?"* 

>  Le  P^t,  IL  618.  Bor,  IL  610-  I  *  Groen  ▼.  Prinsterer,  'Aichire^ 
•13,  seq.  Ac.  L  77-80. 

'       »  Le  Petitj  IL  6ia 
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.Such  was  the  opinion  of  La  None,  a  man  whose  love  foi 
the  reformed  religion  and  for  civil  liberty  can  be  as  little 
doubted  as  his  competency  to  form  an  opinion  upon  great 
military  subjects.  As  little  could  he  be  suspected— just 
coming  as  he  did  from  an  in&mous  prison,  whence  he  had 
been  at  one  time  invited  by  Philip  II.  to  emerge,  on  condition 
of  allowing  his  eyes  to  be  put  out'— of  any  partiality  for  that 
monarch  or  his  representative. 

Moreover,  although  the  States  of  Holland  and  the  English 
government  were  earnestly  desirous  of  relieving  the  city,  and 
were  encouraging  the  patriots  with  well-founded  promises,  the 
Zeeland  authorities  were  lukewarm.  The  officers  of  the  Zee- 
knd  navy,  from  which  so  much  was  expected,  were  at  last  dis- 
couraged. They  drew  up,  signed,  and  delivered  to  Admiral 
Justinus  de  Nassau,  a  formal  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the 
Scheldt  had  now  so  many  dry  and  dangerous  places,  and  that 
the  tranquil  summer-nights — so  different  from  those  long, 
stormy  ones  of  winter — were  so  short  as  to  allow  of  no  attempt 
by  water  likely  to  be  successful  to  relieve  the  city.* 

Here  certainly  was  much  to  discourage,  and  Sainte  Alde- 
gonde  was  at  length  discouraged.  He  felt  that  the  last  hope 
of  saving  Antwerp  was  gone,  and  with  it  all  possibility  of  main- 
taining the  existence  of  a  United  Netherland  commonwealth. 
The  Walloon  Provinces  were  lost  already ;  Ghent,  Brussels, 
Mechlin,  had  also  capitulated,  and,  with  the  fall  of  Antwerp, 
Flanders  and  Brabant  must  fall.  There  would  be  no  barrier 
left  even  to  save  Holland  itself.  Despair  entered  the  heart 
of  the  burgomaster,  and  he  listened  too  soon  to  its  treacherous 
voice.  Tet  while  he  thought  a  free  national  state  no  longer 
a  possibility,  he  imagined  it  practicable  to  secure  religious 
liberty  by  n^otiation  with  Philip  II.  He  abandoned  with  a 
sigh  one  of  the  two  great  objects  for  which  he  had  struggled 
side  by  side  with  Orange  for  twenty  years,  but  he  thought  it 
possible  to  secure  the  other.  His  purpose  was  now  to  obtain 
a  £ftvourable  capitulation  for  Antwerp,  and  at  the  same  time 

'  AmlraoH,  'Tie  de  Ia  Nooe,'  280,  281-298;  'Rise  of  the  Dutch  Repoblia' 
iL  p.  481,  482.  «  Meteren,  xil,  226^. 
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to  bring  about  the  sobmiBsion  of  Holland,  Zeeland,  and  the 
other  United  Provinces,  to  the  King  of  Spain.  Here  cer- 
tainly was  a  great  change  of  fiuse  on  the  part  of  one  so  con- 
spicuous, and  hitherto  so  consistent,  in  the  ranks  of  Nether- 
land  patriots,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary,  in  order  thoroughly 
to  estimate  both  the  man  and  the  crisis,  to  follow  carefully  his 
steps  through  the  secret  path  of  n^otiation  into  which  he 
now  entered,  and  in  which  the  Antwerp  drama  was  to  find  its 
conclusion.  In  these  transactions,  the  chief  actors  are,  on  the 
one  side,  the  Prince  of  Parma,  as  representative  of  absolutism 
and  the  Papacy ;  on  the  other,  Sainte  Ald^^nde,  who  had 
passed  his  life  as  the  champion  of  the  Beformation. 

No  doubt  the  pressure  upon  the  burgomaster  was  very 
great.  Tumults  were  of  daily  occurrence.  Crowds  of  rioters 
beset  his  door  with  cries  of  denunciations  and  demands  for 
bread.  A  large  and  turbulent  mob  upon  one  occasion  took 
possession  of  the  horse-market,  and  treated  him  with  personal 
indignity  and  violence,  when  he  undertook  to  disperse  them.* 
On  the  other  hand,  Parma  bad  been  holding  out  hopes  of 
pardon  with  more  reasonable  conditions  than  could  well  be 
expected,  and  had,  with  a  good  deal  of  art,  taken  advantage 
of  several  trivial  circumstances  to  inspire  the  burghers  with 
confidence  in  his  good- will  Thus,  an  infirm  old  lady  in  the 
city  happened  to  imagine  herself  so  dependent  upon  asses' 
milk  as  to  have  sent  her  purveyor  out  of  the  city,  at  the  peril 
of  his  life,  to  procure  a  supply  from  the  neighbourhood.  The 
young  man  was  captured,  brought  to  Alexander,  from  whose 
hands  he  very  naturally  expected  the  punishment  of  a  spy. 
The  prince,  however,  presented  him,  not  only  with  his  libertjj 
but  with  a  she-ass,  and  loaded  the  animal  with  partridges 
and  capons,  as  a  present  for  the  invalid.  The  magistrates, 
hearing  of  the  incident,  and  not  choosing  to  be  outdone  in 
courtesy,  sent  back  a  waggon-load  of  old  wine  and  remark- 
able confectionary  as  an  offering  to  Alexander,  and  with  this 
interchange  of  dainties  led  the  way  to  the  amenities  of 
diplomacy. 

'  Bor,  n.  605,  606.  Hoofil,  Vervolgh,  108  »  Strada,  EL  8T1 
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Bainte  Ald^;onde'8  position  had  become  a  painful  one.  The 
net  had  been  drawn  cloielj  about  the  city.  The  bridge 
seemed  impregnable,  the  great  Rowenstyn  was  irrecoverably 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  now  all  the  leaser  forts  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Antwerp— Borght,  Hoboken,  Cantecroix, 
Stralen,  Berghen,  and  the  rest — ^had  likewise  fallen  into  his 
grasp.  An  account  of  grain,  taken  on  the  1st  of  June,  gave 
an  average  of  a  pound  a-head  for  a  month  long,  or  half  a 
pound  for  two  months,'  This  was  not  the  famine-point, 
according  to  the  standard  which  had  once  been  established  in 
Leyden ;  but  the  courage  of  the  burghers  had  been  rapidly 
oozing  away,  under  the  pressure  of  their  recent  disappoint- 
ments. It  seemed  obvious  to  the  burgomaster,  that  the  time 
for  yielding  had  arrived. 

*'  I  had  maintained  the  city,"'  he  said,  "  for  a  long  period, 
without  any  excessive  tumult  or  great  e£fusion  of  blood — a 
city  where  there  was  such  a  multitude  of  inhabitants,  mostly 
merchants  or  artisans  deprived  of  all  their  traffic,  stripped  of 
their  manufactures,  destitute  of  all  commodities  and  means  of 
living.  I  had  done  this  in  the  midst  of  a  great  diversity  of 
humours  and  opinions,  a  vast  popular  license,  a  confused 
anarchy,  among  a  great  number  of  commanders,  most  of  them 
inexperienced  in  war ;  with  very  little  authority  of  my  own, 
with  slender  forces  of  ships,  soldiers,  and  sailors  ;  with  slight 
appearance  of  support  from  king  or  prince  without,  or  of 
military  garrison  within ;  and  imder  all  these  circumstances 
I  exerted  myself  to  do  my  uttermost  duty  in  preserving  the 
city,  both  in  regard  to  its  internal  government,  and  by  force 
of  arms  by  land  and  sea,  without  sparing  myself  in  any  labout 
or  periL 

"  I  know  very  well  that  there  are  many  persons,  who, 
finding  themselves  quite  at  their  ease,  and  far  away  from  the 
hard   blows  that  are  passing,  are  pleased   to  exhibit  their 


'  Meta«n,  xii  224,  Mg. 

*  Maroix  de  Ste.  Aldegonde,  *Com- 
iiieiiUir«  8Qr  les  Affiures  d'Auvera,' 
1585.      Vide    'Notices    Historique    et 


Mamix,'  par  Albert  La  Croix  et  Fran- 
cois YaD  Meenen,  Bnixellee,  1858. 
•Qeuvres  de  Philippe  de  MamiXi  piv- 
codees  d'uoe  ^trodnctioQ  par  Edgar 


9a>liognpbi<)ue      0i|r      Philippe     d9  |  Quiaet' 
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wisdom  by  sitting  in  judgment  upon  others,  founding  their 
decision  only  upon  the  results.  But  I  demand  to  be  judged 
by  equity  and  reason,  when  passion  has  been  set  aside.  I 
claim  that  my  honour  shall  be  protected  against  my  calum- 
niators ;  for  all  should  remember  that  I  am  not  the  first  man, 
nor  shall  I  be  the  last,  that  has  been  blamed  unjustly.  All 
persons  employed  in  public  affiurs  are  subject  to  such  hazards, 
but  I  submit  myself  to  Him  who  knows  all  hearts,  and  who 
governs  alL  I  take  Him  to  witness  that  in  the  afiGsdr  of 
Antwerp,  as  in  all  my  other  actions  since  my  earliest  youth, 
I  have  most  sincerely  sought  His  glory  and  the  welfare  of  His 
poor  people,  without  regard  to  my  own  private  interests."^ 

For  it  is  not  alone  the  fate  of  Antwerp  that  is  here  to  be 
recorded.  The  fame  of  Sainte  Aldegonde  was  now  seriously 
compromised.  The  character  of  a  great  man  must  always  be 
closely  scanned  and  scrutinised  ;  protected,  if  needful,  against 
calumny,  but  always  unflinchingly  held  up  to  the  light. 
Names  illustrious  by  genius  and  virtue  are  History's  most 
precious  treasures,  faithfully  to  be  guarded  by  her,  jealously 
to  be  watched ;  but  it  is  always  a  misfortune  when  her  eyes 
are  deceived  by  a  glitter  which  is  not  genuine. 

Sainte  Aldegonde  was  a  man  of  unquestionable  genius. 
His  character  had  ever  been  beyond  the  reproach  of  self- 
seeking  or  ignoble  ambition.  He  had  multiplied  himself  into 
a  thousand  forms  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  United  Netherland 
States,  and  the  services  so  rendered  had  been  brilliant  and 
frequent.  A  great  change  in  his  conduct  and  policy  was  now 
approaching,  and  it  is  therefore  the  more  necessary  to  examine 
closely  at  this  epoch  his  attitude  and  his  character. 

Early  in  June,  Richardot,  president  of  the  council  of  Artois, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Sainte  Aldegonde,  by  conmiand  of  Alex- 
ander of  Parma,  suggesting  a  secret  interview  between  the 
burgomaster  and  the  Prince. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  Sainte  Aldegonde  replied,  in  favourable 
terms,  as  to  the  interview ;  but  observed,  that,  as  he  was  an 
official  personage,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  communicate 
>  Works  jost  cited. 
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the  project  to  the  magistracy  of  the  city.  He  expressed  like- 
wise the  hope  that  Parma  would  embrace  the  present  oppor- 
tunity for  making  a  general  treaty  with  all  the  Provinces. 
A  special  accord  with  Antwerp,  leaving  out  Holland  and 
Zeelandy  would,  he  said,  lead  to  the  utter  desolation  of  that 
city,  and  to  the  destruction  of  its  commerce  and  manufactures, 
while  the  occasion  now  presented  itself  to  the  Prince  of 
"  winning  praise  and  immortal  glory  by  bringing  back  all  the 
country  to  a  voluntary  and  prompt  obedience  to  his  Majesty." 
He  proposed^  that,  instead  of  his  coming  alone,  there  should 
be  a  number  of  deputies  sent  from  Antwerp  to  confer  with 
Alexander.' 

On  the  11th  June,  Bichardot  replied  by  expressing  his  own 
regrets  and  those  of  the  Prince,  that  the  interview  could  not 
have  been  with  the  burgomaster  alone,  but  acknowledging 
the  weight  of  his  reasons,  and  acquiescing  in  the  proposition 
to  send  a  larger  deputation.  Three  days  afterwards,  Sainte 
Ald^onde,  on  private  consultation  with  some  confidential 
personages,  changed  his  ground  ;  announced  his  preference  for 
a  private  interview,  under  four  eyes,  with  Parma  ;  and  re- 
quested that  a  passport  might  be  sent.  The  passport  was 
accordingly  forwarded  the  same  day,  with  an  expression  of 
Alexander's  gratification,  and  with  the  offer,  on  the  part  of 
Bichardot,  to  come  himself  to  Antwerp  as  hostage  during  the 
absence  of  the  burgomaster  in  Parma's  camp  at  Beveren.* 

Sainte  Aldegonde  was  accordingly  about  to  start  on  the 
following  day  (16th  of  June),  but  meantime  the  affair  had 
got  wind.  A  secret  interview,  thus  projected,  was  leth  June, 
regarded  by  the  citizens  as  extremely  suspicious.  ^^^^• 
There  was  much  bitter  insinuation  against  the  burgomaster 
— ^many  violent  demonstrations.  "Aldegonde,  they  say,  is 
going  to  see  Parma,"  said  one  of  the  burghers,  "  which  gives 
much  dissatisfaction,  because,  'tis  feared  that  he  will  make 
a  treaty  according  to  the  appetite  and  pleasure  of  his  High- 


1  '  Goireepondanoe  de  Richardot  avec 
l^iimiY  de  Ste.  AldegoDde.'  Archivo 
de  Simancas  MS. 


s  Richardot  to    Marmx,    11    Jona 
1686,  M& 
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ness,  having  been  gained  over  to  the  royal  cause  by  money. 
He  says  that  it  would  be  a  misfortune  to  send  a  large  number 
of  burghers.  Last  Sunday  (16th  June)  there  was  a  meeting 
of  the  broad  council.  The  preachers  came  into  the  assembly, 
and  so  animated  the  citizens  by  demonstrations  of  their 
religion,  that  all  rushed  from  the  council-house,  crying  with 
loud  voices  that  they  did  not  desire  peace  but  war."  * 

This  desire  was  a  healthy  and  a  reasonable  one ;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  Antwerpers  had  not  always  been  so 
vigorous  or  so  united  in  their  resistance  to  Parma.  At 
present,  however,  they  were  very  furious,  so  soon  as  the 
secret  purpose  of  Sainte  Aldegonde  became  generally  known. 
The  proposed  capitulation,  which  great  mobs  had  been  for 
weeks  long  savagely  demanding  at  the  hands  of  the  burgo- 
master, was  now  ascribed  to  the  burgomaster's  unblushing 
corruption.  He  had  obviously,  they  thought,  been  purchased 
by  Spanish  ducats  to  do  what  he  had  hitherto  been  so  steadily 
refusing.  A  certain  Van  Weme  had  gone  from  Antwerp 
into  Holland  a  few  days  before  upon  his  own  private  aflfairs, 
with  a  safe-conduct  from  Parma.  Sainte  Ald^onde  had  not 
communicated  to  him  the  project  then  on  foot,  but  he  had 
permitted  him  to  seek  a  secret  interview  with  Count  Mansfeld. 
If  that  were  granted.  Van  Weme  was  to  hint  that  in  case  the 
Provinces  could  promise  themselves  a  religious  peace  it  would 
be  possible,  in  the  opinion  of  Sainte  Aldegonde,  to  induce 
Holland  and  Zeeland  and  all  the  rest  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, to  return  to  their  obedience.  Van  Weme,  on  his 
retum  to  Antwerp,  divulged  these  secret  negotiations,  and  so 
put  a  stop  to  Sainte  Aldegonde's  scheme  of  going  alone  to 
Parma.  "This  has  given  a  bad  suspicion  to  the  people," 
wrote  the  burgomaster  to  Richardot,  "  so  much  so  that  1  fear 

'"Aldegonde    dit  qu'fl  Tenlt  aller,      le  dimanche  paae^  et  ont  teUemaiit 


00  qae  plusieurs  des  bourgeois  oe 
veuillent,  &  cause  qu'ili  craindent 
qu'il  ferott  I'aooord  selon  I'appetit  et 
ToloQte  de  son  Alteze,  estant  gaigne 
par  force  d*argent  Disant  etre  tnal- 
heur   qu*fl   y  aillent  douze  bourgeois. 


animes  les  bourgeois  par  demontranoes 
de  leur  religion,  que  les  bourgeois,  sor- 
tant  du  conseil,  crioient  a  baulte  voix 
qu'ils  ne  desiroient  paiz  mats  bien  la 
guerre."  MS.  letter,  without  date  or 
signature,  in  the  '.^achiyes  Boyales  de 


— ^Les  predicans  ont  entr^  au  conseil      Belgique,'  158& 
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to  have  trouble.  The  broad  council  has  been  in  sesBion,  but 
I  don't  know  what  has  taken  jflace  there,  and  I  do  not  dare 
toast"^ 

Sainte  Aldegonde's  motive,  as  avowed  by  himself,  for  seeking 
a  private  interview,  was  because  he  had  received  no  answer 
to  the  main  point  in  his  first  letter,  as  to  the  proposition  for  a 
general  accord.  In  order  therefore  to  make  the  deliberations 
more  rapid,  he  had  been  disposed  to  discuss  that  preliminary 
question  in  secret.  '^  But  now,''  said  he  to  Bichardot,  ''as  the 
affiiir  had  been  too  much  divulged,  as  well  by  diverse  reports 
and  writings  sown  about,  very  inopportundy,  as  by  the  arrival 
of  M.  Van  Weme,  I  have  not  found  it  practicable  to  set  out 
upon  my  road,  without  communication  with  the  members  of 
the  government.  This  has  been  done,  however,  not  in  the 
way  of  consultation,  but  as  the  announcement  of  a  thing 
already  resolved  upon."' 

He  proceeded  to  state,  that  great  difficulties  had  arisen, 
exactly  as  he  had  foreseen.  The  magistrates  would  not  hear 
of  a  general  accord,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  a 
delay  should  be  interposed  before  it  would  be  possible  for  him 
to  come.  He  begged  Bichardot  to  persuade  Alexander,  that 
he  was  not  trifling  with  him*  "  It  is  not,"  said  he,  "  from 
lightness,  or  any  other  passion,  that  I  am  retarding  this  affair. 
I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  obtain  leave  to  make  a  journey 
to  the  camp  of  his  Highness,  at  whatever  price  it  may  cost, 
and  I  hope  before  long  to  arrive  at  my  object.  If  I  fail,  it 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  humours  of  the  people ;  for  my  anxiety 
to  restore  aU  the  Provinces  to  obedience  to  his  Majesty  is 
extreme/'* 

Bichardot,  in  reply,  the  next  day,  expressed  r^ret,  without 


'ICarnix  to  Riohardot,  16  Jane, 
1585.  Arch,  de  Sim.  Ha  "De  oe 
que  sV  est  passe,  je  Tigziore,  sans  I'oser 
demaoder,"  &a 

*  "  Mais  oomme  Taffaire  a  este  par 
trop  divulguee,  tant  par  diyers  rapports 
et  corits  semes  ma]  i  propoB,  oomme 
par  la  veirae  de  S'  Van  Weme,  je  n*ay 


trouv^  fiiisable  de  me  mettre  en  che- 
min,  sans  le  oommuniqner  auz  mem- 
bres,  non  pas  toutefois  en  forme  de 
deliberation,  mais  oomme  une  ohose 
que  nous  avions  resolue."  Mamli:  to 
Richardot,  M&,  ttbimm, 
» Ibid. 
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astonishmenty  on  the  part  of  Alexander  and  himself,  at  the 
ilth  June,  intelligence  thus  received.     People  had  such  differ- 

1685.  ^jj^jg  Qf  humour,  he  said,  and  all  men  were  not  equally 
capable  of  reason.  Nevertheless  the  citizens  were  warned  not 
to  misconstrue  Parma's  gentleness,  because  he  was  determined 
to  die,  with  his  whole  army,  rather  than  not  take  Antwerp. 
"  As  for  the  King,"  said  Richardot,  "  he  will  lay  down  all  his 
crowns  sooner  than  abandon  this  enterprise." '  Van  Weme 
was  represented  as  free  from  blame,  and  sincerely  desirous  of 
peace.  Richardot  had  only  stated  to  him,  in  general  terms, 
that  letters  had  been  received  from,  Sainte  Aldegonde,  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  in  favour  of  peace.  As  for  the  royalists, 
they  were  quite  innocent  of  the  reports  and  writings  that  had 
so  inopportunely  been  circulated  in  the  city.  It  was  desirable, 
however,  that  the  negotiation  should  not  too  long  be  de- 
ferred, for  otherwise  Antwerp  might  perish,  before  a  general 
accord  with  Holland  and  Zeeland  could  be  made.  He  begged 
Sainte  Ald^onde  to  banish  all  anxiety  as  to  Parma's  sentiments 
towards  himself  or  the  community.  "  Put  yourself.  Sir,  quite 
at  your  ease,"  said  he.  "  His  Highness  is  in  no  respects  dis- 
satisfied with  you,  nor  prone  to  conceive  any  indignation 
against  this  poor  people."*  He  assured  the  burgomaster  that 
he  was  not  suspected  of  lightness,  nor  of  a  wish  to  delay 
matters,  but  he  expressed  solicitude  with  r^ard  to  the 
threatening  demonstrations  which  had  been  made  against  him 
in  Antwerp.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  popular  governments  are  full 
of  a  thousand  hazards,  and  it  would  be  infinitely  painful  to 
me,  if  you  should  come  to  harm."' 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  it  was  Sainte  Ald^onde  who  was 
chiefly  anxious  to  eflfect  the  reconciliation  of  Holland  and 
Zeeland  with  the  King.     The  initiative  of  this  project  to 


1  Richardot  to  Mamiz,  11  June, 
1685,  Ma  "Mettra  toiites  ses  oou- 
roxmes  plntot  qu'abandonner  cette 
entrepriae,"  Ac 

*  "  Bre^  Monsieur,  mettez  vous  a 
repos.  Car  son  Altease  n'est  en  rien 
mal  satidfaite  de  voua,  ni  facile  a  con- 


^evoir  quelque  indignation  oontre  oe 
pauTTe  penple.*'    MS.  ubi  sup, 

' "  Oar  lea  gouvememens  popu- 
laires  sont  plains  de  mil  hazards,  et  il 
me  desplairait  infiniment  que  voQ9 
euflsies  mal"    (Ibid.) 
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include  all  the  United  Provinces  in  one  scheme  with  the  re- 
daction of  Antwerp  came  originally  from  him,  and  was 
opposed,  at  the  outset,  by  the  magbtrates  of  that  city,  by  the 
Prince  of  Parma  and  his  councillors,  and  by  the  States  of 
Holland  and  Zeeland.  The  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the 
preachers,  the  municipal  authorities,  and  the  burghers,  against 
Sainte  Ald^onde  and  his  plan  for  a  secret  interview,  so  soon 
88  it  was  divulged,  made  it  impossible  to  carry  that  project 
into  effect. 

"  Aldegonde,  who  governs  Antwerp,"  wrote  Parma  to  Philip, 
'^was  endeavouring,  eight  days  ago,  to  bring  about  some  kind 
of  negociation  for  an  accord.  He  manifested  a  desire  to  come 
hither  for  the  sake  of  a  personal  interview  with  me,  which  I 
permitted.  It  was  to  have  taken  place  last  Sunday,  16th  of 
this  month,  but  by  reason  of  a  certain  popular  tumult,  which 
arose  out  of  these  circumstances,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
defer  the  meeting."  ^ 

There  was  much  disappointment  felt  by  the  royalist  at  this 
unsatisfactory  result.  "  These  bravadoes  and  impertinent  de- 
monstrations on  the  part  of  some  ot  your  people,"  wrote 
Bichardot,  ten  days  later,  ^^will  be  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  country,  and  will  convert  the  Prince's  gentleness  into 
anger.  'Tis  these  good  and  zealous  patriots,  trusting  to  a 
little  favourable  breeze  that  blew  for  a  few  days  past,  who 
have  been  the  cause  of  all  this  disturbanee,  and  who  are 
mining  their  miserable  country — miserable,  I  say,  for  having 
produced  such  abortions  as  themselves." ' 

Notwithstanding  what  had  passed,  however,  Bichardot  in- 
timated that  Alexander  was  still  ready  to  negociate.  ^^  And 
if  you.  Sir,"  he  concluded,  in  his  letter  to  Aldegonde,  "  con- 
cluing  whom  many  of  oiu*  friends  have  at  present  a  sinister 


'  *'De  ocho  dias  ha  procurado  Al- 
degonda,  qui  goberna  Anyeroe,  travar 
al^ina  pli^dca  de  acuerdo  con  aquella 
▼iDa^  moatrando  deaseo  de  querer  veDir 
el  mismo  a  verae  conmigo,  loqael  le 
ponntte.  Havia  de  haveno  hedio  eate 
oHiiDO  domingo  16  del  preaente,  pero 
oon  la  escusa  de  derto  tumulto  popu- 
lar, qae  aobre  el  caso  havia  suoedido 

VOL.  L— R 


la  ha  tenido  para  differirio."  Parma 
to  Philip  II.,  20  June,  1586.  Arcfa.  de 
Sim.  M& 

*  Bichardot  to  Mamix,  30  June, 
1585.  "Oe  sont  ces  bona  et  zeleux 
patriotee  qui  rujnent  leur  miserable 
patrie,  miserable,  dis  je,  d'avoir  pro- 
duit  tels  avortons."  Arch,  de  Sinv 
MS. 
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opinion,— *a8  if  your  object  wm  to  ciroumvent  us, — are  willing 
to  proceed  roundly  and  fiankly,  m  I  myself  firmly  believe 
that  you  will  do,  we  may  yet  hope  for  a  favourable  issue."  * 

Thus  the  burgomaster  was  already  the  object  of  suspicion 
to  both  parties.  The  Antwerpers  denounced  him  as  having 
been  purchased  by  Spanish  gold ;  the  royalists  accused  him 
of  intending  to  overreach  the  King.  It  was  not  probable 
therefore  that  all  were  correct  in  their  conjectures. 

At  last  it  was  arranged  that  deputies  should  be  appointed 
by  the  broad  council  to  commence  a  negociation  with  Parma. 
Bainte  Aldegonde  informed  Bichardot,  that  he  would  sth  July, 
accompany  them,  if  his  affairs  should  permit.  He  i^w. 
protested  his  sincerity  and  frankness  throughout  the  whole 
affair.  "  They  try  to  calumniate  me,"  he  said,  "  as  much  on 
one  side  as  on  the  other,  but  I  will  overcome  by  my  innocence 
all  the  malice  of  my  slanderers.  If  his  Highness  should  be 
pleased  to  grant  us  some  liberty  for  our  religion,  I  dare  to 
promise  such  faithful  service  as  will  give  very  great  satis- 
fection."* 

Four  days  later,  Sainte  Aldegonde  himself,  together  with  M. 
de  Duffel,  M.  de  Schoonhoven,  and  Adrian  Hesselt,  came  to 
Parma's  camp  at  Beveren,  as  deputies  on  the  part  of  the 
Antwerp  authorities.  They  were  courteously  received  by  the 
Prince,  and  remained  three  days  as  his  guests.  During  the 
period  of  this  visit,  the  terms  of  a  capitulation  were  thoroughly 
discussed,  between  Alexander  and  his  counciUors  upon  one 
part,  and  the  four  deputies  on  the  other.  The  envoys 
endeavoured,  with  all  the  arguments  at  their  command,  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Prince  to  three  preliminary  points 
which  they  laid  down  as  indispensable.  Beligious  liberty  must 
be  granted,  the  citadel  must  not  be  reconstructed,  a  foreign 
garrison  must  not  be  admitted  ;  they  said.  As  it  was  the  firm 
intention  of  the  King,  however,  not  to  make  the  slightest  con- 
cession on  any  one  of  these  points,  the  discussion  was  not  a 
very  profitable  one.    Besides  the  public  interviews  at  which  aU 

'  Richardot  to  Marnix.  30  June,  1585. 

*  Marnix  to  Richardot,  5  July,  1585.     Aroh.  de  8im.  KB. 
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the  negociators  were  preBent^  there  was  a  private  oooference 
between  Parma  and  Sainte  Aldegonde  which  lasted  more  than 
four  hourS;  in  which  each  did  his  best  to  enforce  his  opinions 
upon  the  other.  The  burgomaster  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  Prince  with  all  the  eloquence  for  which  he  was  so  re- 
nowned,  that  the  hearts  not  of  the  Antwerpers  only,  but  of 
the  Hollanders  and  Zeelanders,  were  easilj  to  be  won  at  that 
moment.  Give  them  religious  liberty,  and  attempt  to  govern 
them  by  gentleness  rather  than  by  Spanish  garrisons,  and  the 
road  was  plain  to  a  complete  reconciliation  of  all  the  Provinces 
with  his  Majesty. 

Alexander,  who  knew  his  master  to  be  inexorable  upon  these 
three  points,  was  courteous  but  peremptory  in  his  statemepts. 
He  recommended  that  the  rebels  should  take  into  considera- 
tion their  own  declining  strength,  the  inexhaustible  resources 
of  the  King,  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  succour  from 
France,  and  the  perplexing  dilatoriness  of  England,  rather 
than  waste  their  time  in  idle  expectations  of  a  change  in  the 
Spanish  policy.  He  also  intimated,  obliquely  but  very  plainly, 
to  Sainte  Aldegonde,  that  his  own  fortune  would  be  made,  and 
that  he  had  everything  to  hope  from  his  Majesty's  bounty,  if 
he  were  now  willing  to  make  himself  useful  in  canying  into 
effect  the  royal  plans.* 

The  Prince  urged  these  views  with  so  much  eloquence,  that 
he  seemed,  in  his  own  words,  to  have  been  directly  inspired 
by  the  Lord  for  this  special  occasion.*  Sainte  Aldegonde, 
too,  was  signally  impressed  by  Alexander's  language,  and 
^orooghly  fascinated — magnetized,  as  it  were — ^by  his  cha- 
racter. He  subsequently  declared,  that  he  had  often  con- 
versed familiarly  -with  many  eloquent  personages,  but  that  he 
had  never  known  a  man  more  powerful  or  persuasive  than 
the  Prince  of  Parma.'  He  could  honestly  say  of  him — as 
Haadrubal  bad  said  of  Scipio — that  Farnese  was  even  more 
admirable  when  seen  face  to  face,  than  he  had  seemed  when 
one  only  heard  of  his  glorious  achievements/ 

'  Strada,  II.  379.     Comp.  Bor,  II.  606.     Hoofd  Vervolgh,  10^, 
•  3^da,  wW  «p.  •  Jbi*  <  JblO, 
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^^The  bargomaster  and  three  deputies/'  wrote  Parma  to 

Philip,  "were  here  until  the  12th  July.    We  discussed  the 

30th  July,  points  and  form  of  a  capitulation,  and  they  have 

1585.  gone  back  thoroughly  satisfied.  Sainte  Aldegonde 
especially  was  much  pleased  with  the  long  interview  which 
he  had  with  me,  alone,  and  which  lasted  more  than  three 
hours.  I  told  him,  as  well  as  my  weakness  and  suffering  from 
the  tertian  fever  permitted,  all  that  God  inspired  me  to  say 
on  our  behalf."* 

Nevertheless,  if  Sainte  Aldegonde  and  his  colleagues  went 
away  thoroughly  satisfied,  they  had  reason,  soon  after  their 
return,  to  become  thoroughly  dejected.  The  magistrates  and 
burghers  would  not  listen  to  a  proposition  to  abandon  the 
three  points,  however  strongly  urged  to  do  so  by  arguments 
drawn  from  the  necessity  of  the  situation,  and  by  representa- 
tions of  Parma's  benignity.  As  for  the  burgomaster,  he  became 
the  target  for  calumny,  so  soon  as  his  three  hours'  private 
interview  became  known ;  and  the  citizens  loudly  declared 
that  his  head  ought  to  be  cut  off,  and  sent  in  a  bag,  as  a 
present,  to  Philip,  in  order  that  the  traitor  might  meet  the 
sovereign  with  whom  he  sought  a  reconciliation,  face  to  fisu^e, 
as  soon  as  possible.^ 

The  deputies,  immediately  after  their  return,  made  their 
report  to  the  magistrates,  as  likewise  to  the  colonels  and 
16th  Juij,  captains,  and  to  the  deans  of  guilds.  Next  day, 
1585.  although  it  was  Sunday,  there  was  a  session  of  the 
broad  council,  and  Sainte  Aldegonde  made  a  long  address,  in 
which — as  he  stated  in  a  letter  to  Bichardot — ^he  related 
everything  that  had  passed  in  his  private  conversation  with 
Alexander.  An  answer  was  promised  to  Parma  on  the  follow- 
ing Tuesday,  but  the  bui^gomaster  spoke  very  discouragingly 
as  to  the  probability  of  an  accord. 


>  "Se  dieron  los  pantos  j  forma  del 
acuerdo,  oon  que  tomaron  a  yr  muy 
satisfechoa,  j  el  Aldeg<i«  en  particular 
de  la  larg^  platiea  que  a  solas  c»n  el 
mas  de  3  boras  tuvOi  diziendole  lo 
que  Dioa  me  inspiro  a  n*""  propoRito,  y 
mejor  me  permit i6  la  Haques^a  y  tra- 


y{^  de  la  terdana."  Parma  to  Philip 
IL,  30  July,  1585,  Arch,  de  Sim.  Ma 

•  Bor,  XL  606.  Hoofti  Yenrdgh, 
109. 

'  Mamix  to  Bichardo^  15  JUI5 
1585,  Ma 
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"The  joy  with  which  our  return  was  greeted/'  he  said, 
"was  followed  by  a  general  disappointment  and  sadness,  so 
soon  as  the  result  was  known.  The  want  of  a  religious  tole- 
ration, as  well  as  the  refusal  to  concede  on  the  other  two 
points,  has  not  a  little  altered  the  hearts  of  all,  even  of  the 
Catholics.  A  citadel  and  a  garrison  are  considered  ruin  and 
desolation  to  a  great  commercial  city.  I  have  done  what  I 
can  to  urge  the  acceptance  of  such  conditions  as  the  Prince 
is  willing  to  give,  and  have  spoken  in  general  terms  of  his 
benign  intentions.  The  citizens  still  desire  peace.  Had  his 
Highness  been  willing  to  take  both  religions  imder  his  pro- 
tection, he  might  have  won  all  hearts,  and  very  soon  all  the 
other  Provinces  would  have  returned  to  their  obedience,  while 
the  clemency  and  magnanimity  of  his  Majesty  would  thus 
have  been  rendered  admirable  throughout  the  world."  * 

The  power  to  form  an  accurate  conception  as  to  the  nature 
of  Philip  and  of  other  personages  with  whom  he  was  dealing, 
and  as  to  the  general  signs  of  his  times,  seems  to  have  been 
wanting  in  the  character  of  the  gifted  'Ald^onde.  He  had 
been  dazzled  by  the  personal  presence  of  Parma,  and  he  now 
spoke  of  Philip  II.,  as  if  his  tyranny  over  the  Netherlands — 
which  for  twenty  years  had  been  one  horrible  and  uniform 
whole — were  the  accidental  result  of  circumstances,  not  the 
necessary  expression  of  his  individual  character,  and  might 
be  easily  changed  at  will — as  if  Nero,  at  a  moment's  warning, 
might  transform  himself  into  Trajan.  It  is  true  that  the  in- 
nermost  soul  of  the  Spanish  king  could  by  no  possibility  be 
displayed  to  any  contemporary,  as  it  reveals  itself,* after  three 
centuries,  to  those  who  study  the  record  of  his  most  secret 
thoughts  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  would  seem  that  his  career  had 
been  sufficiently  consistent,  to  manifest  the  amount  of  "cle- 
mency and  magnanimity "  which  he  might  be  expected  to 
exercise. 

"  Had  his  Majesty,"  wrote  Sainte  Ald^onde,  "  been  willing, 
since  the  year  sixty-six,  to  pursue  a  course  of  toleration,  the 


'  ICarnix  to  Bichardot,  just  died. 
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iftth  Jtdj,   memory  of  his  reign  would  have  been  sacred  to  all 
1585.       poeterily^  with  an  immortal  praise  of  sapience^  be- 
nignity^ and  sovereign  felicity."^ 

This  mi^t  be  true,  but  nevertheless  a  tolerating  Philip,  in 
the  year  1585,  ought  to  have  seemed  to  Sainte  Aldegonde  an 
impossible  idea. 

"  The  emperors/'  continued  the  burgomaster^  "  who  imme- 
diately succeeded  Tiberius  were  the  cause  of  the  wisdom 
which  displayed  itself  in  the  good  Trajan— cdso  a  Spaniard — 
and  in  Antoninus,  Yerus,  and  the  rest.'  If  you  think  that 
this  city,  by  the  banishment  of  a  certain  number  of  persons, 
will  be  content  to  abandon  the  profession  of  the  reformed 
faith,  you  are  much  mistaken.  You  will  see,  with  time,  that 
the  exile  of  this  religion  will  be  accompanied  by  a  depopula- 
tion and  a  sorrowful  ruin  and  desolation  of  this  flourishing 
city.  But  this  will  be  as  it  pleases  God.  Meantime  I  shall 
not  fiEul  to  make  all  possible  exertions  to  induce  the  citizens 
to  consent  to  a  reconciliation  with  his  Majesty.  The  broad 
council  will  soon  give  their  answer,  and  then  we  shall  send  a 
deputation*  We  shall  invite  Holland  and  Zeeland  to  join  with 
us,  but  there  is  little  hope  of  their  consent."*  » 

Certainly  there  was  little  hope  of  their  consent.  Sainte 
Aldegonde  was  now  occupied  in  bringing  about  the  capitula- 
tion of  Antwerp,  without  any  provision  for  religious  liberty — 
a  concession  which  Parma  had  most  distinctly  refused — and 
it  was  not  probable  that  Holland  and  Zeeland,  after  twenty 
years  of  hard  fighting,  and  with  an  immediate  prospect  of 
assistance  from  England — could  now  be  induced  to  resign  the 
great  object  of  the  contest  without  further  struggle. 

It  was  not  until  a  month  had  elapsed  that  the  authorities 

of  Antwerp  sent  their  propositions  to  the  Prince  of  Parma. 

i2tJiAug.,    0^  ^^^  12th  August,  however,  Sainte  Aldegonde, 

1685.       accompanied  by  the  same  three  gentlemen  who  had 

been  employed  on  the  first  mission,  and  by  sevente^oi  others 


*  Mamix  to  Richardot,  just  cited. 
* "  Leg    premiers    empereurs    aprea 
Tybere  rendircnt  sages  et  odviaez  pre* 


mierement  le  bon  Tn^an,  aoaa  ^ap^ 
gnol,  et  puis  Antonin,  Yenis,"  Ac. 
(Ibid.)  » Ibid. 
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besides^  proceeded  with  safe^conduct  to  the  camp  at  Beveren. 
Here  they  were  received  with  great  urbanity,  and  hospitably 
entertained  by  Alexander,  who  received  their  formal  draft  of 
articles  for  a  capitulation,  and  referred  it  to  be  reported  upon 
to  Bichardot,  Pamel,  and  Yanden  Burgh.  Meantime  there 
were  many  long  speeches  and  several  conferences,  sometimes 
between  aU  the  twenty-one  envoys  and  the  Prince  together ; 
on  other  occasions,  more  secret  ones,  at  which  only  Ald^onde 
and  one  or  two  of  his  colleagues  were  present.  It  had  been 
obvious,  from  the  date  of  the  first  interview,  in  the  preceding 
month,  that  the  negociation  would  be  of  no  avail  until  the 
government  of  Antwerp  was  prepared  to  abandon  all  the 
conditions  which  they  had  originally  announced  as  indispen- 
sable. Alexander  had  not  much  disposition  and  no  authority 
whatever  to  make  concessions. 

^'  Bo  far  as  I  can  understand,"'  Parma  had  written  on  the 
30th  July,  "  they  are  very  far  from  a  conclusion.  They  have 
most  exorbitant  ideas,  talking  of  some  kind  of  liberty  of  con- 
science, besides  refusing  on  any  account  to  accept  of  garrisons, 
and  having  many  reasons  to  allqge  on  such  subjects.'' ' 

The  discussions,  therefore,  after  the  deputies  had  at  last 
arrived,  though  courteously  conducted,  could  scarcely  be  satis- 
factory to  both  parties.  "  The  articles  were  thoroughly  de- 
liberated upon,"  wrote  Alexander,  "  by  all  the  deputies,  nor 
did  I  fail  to  have  private  conferences  with  Aldegonde,  that 
most  skilful  and  practised  lawyer  and  politician,*  as  well  as 
with  two  or  three  of  the  others.  I  did  all  in  my  power  to 
bring  them  to  a  thorough  recognition  of  their  errors,  and  to 
produce  a  confidence  in  his  Majesty's  clemency,  in  order  that 
they  might  concede  what  was  needful  for  the  interests  of  the 
Catholic  religion  and  the  security  of  the  city.  They  heard 
all  I  had  to  say  without  exasperating  themselves,  and  without 
interposing  any  strong  objections,  except  in  the  matter  of 


1  "  Hasta  agora  bien  kjoa  de  oon- 
duyr,  segnn  las  exhonritanoias  que 
preeentan  de  qnerer  alg^na  forma  de 
libertad  de  coDadencia,  j  en  ninguna 
manera,    guaroiciozi,  aleg^do    muchas 


coaas  in  sa  favor/'  HS.  letter,  30  July, 
1686. 

*  "Tan  platico  letrado  y  politico." 
Parma  to  Philip  EL,  26  Aug.  1685, 
MS. 
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religion^  and,  still  more,  in  the  matter  of  the  citadel  and  the 
garrison.  Aldegonde  took  much  pains  to  persuade  me  that 
it  would  be  ruinous  for  a  great,  opulent,  commercial  city  to 
submit  to  a  foreign  military  force.  Even  if  compelled  by 
necessity  to  submit  now,  the  inhabitants  would  soon  be  com- 
pelled by  the  same  necessity  to  abandon  the  place  entirely, 
and  to  leave  in  ruins  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  powerful 
cities  in  the  world,  and  in  this  opinion  Catholics  and  heretics 
unanimously  concurred.  The  deputies  protested,  with  one 
accord,  that  so  pernicious  and  abominable  a  thing  as  a  citadel 
and  garrison  could  not  even  be  proposed  to  their  constituents. 
I  answered,  that,  so  long  as  the  rebellion  of  Holland  and 
Zeeland  lasted,  it  would  be  necessary  for  your  Majesty  to  make 
sure  of  Antwerp,  by  one  or  the  other  of  those  means,  but 
promised  that  the  city  should  be  relieved  of  the  incumbrance 
so  soon  as  those  islands  should  be  reduced. 

"  Sainte  Ald(^nde  was  not  discouraged  by  this  statement,  but 
in  the  hope  of  convincing  others,  or  with  the  wish  of  showing 
that  he  had  tried  his  best,  desired  that  I  would  hear  him 
before  the  council  of  state.  I  granted  the  request,  and 
Sainte  Aldegonde  then  made  another  long  and  very  elegant 
oration,  intended  to  divert  me  from  my  resolution."' 

It  must  be  confessed — if  the  reports,  which  have  come  down 
to  us  of  that  long  and  elegant  oration  be  correct — that  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  burgomaster  for  Alexander  was  rapidly 
degenerating  into  idolatry. 

"  We  are  not  here,  0  invincible  Prince,"  he  said,  "  that 
we  may  excuse,  by  an  anxious  legation,  the  long  defence 
which  we  have  made  of  our  homes.  Who  could  have  feared 
any  danger  to  the  most  powerful  city  in  the  Netherlands 
from  so  moderate  a  besieging  force  ?  You  would  yourself 
have  rather  wished  for,  than  approved  of,  a  greater  facility  on 
our  part,  for  the  brave  cannot  love  the  timid.  We  knew  the 
number  of  your  troops,  we  had  discovered  the  famine  in  your 
camp,  we  were  aware  of  the   paucity  of  your  ships,  we  had 

^  *  Otra  larga  y  muy  elegante  ora-  I  propueato,"  kc  Parma  to  Philip  IL, 
doQ  directiva  a    desviar   me    de    mi   |  MS.  juBt  cited. 
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heard  of  the  quarrels  in  your  army,  we  were  expecting  daily 
to  hear  of  a  general  mutiny  among  your  soldiers.  Were  we 
to  believe  that  with  ten  or  eleven  thousand  men  you  would 
be  able  to  block  up  the  city  by  land  and  water,  to  reduce  the 
open  country  of  Brabant,  to  cut  oflF  all  aid  as  well  from  the 
neighbouring  towns  as  from  the  powerful  provinces  of  Holland 
and  Zeeland,  to  oppose,  without  a  navy,  the  whole  strength  of 
our  fleets,  directed  against  the  dyke  ?  Truly,  if  you  had  been 
at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  soldiers,  and  every  soldier  had  • 
possessed  one  hundred  hands,  it  would  have  seemed  impossible 
for  you  to  meet  so  many  emergencies  in  so  many  places,  and 
under  so  many  distractions.  What  you  have  done  we  now 
believe  possible  to  do,  only  because  we  see  that  it  has  been 
done.  You  have  subjugated  the  Scheldt,  and  forced  it  to 
bear  its  bridge,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  its  current, 
the  fury  of  the  ocean-tides,  the  tremendous  power  of  the  ice- 
bergs, the  perpetual  conflicts  with  our  fleets.  We  destroyed 
your  bridge,  with  great  slaughter  of  your  troops.  Rendered 
more  courageous  by  that  slaughter,  you  restored  that  mighty 
work.  We  assaulted  the  great  dyke,  pierced  it  through  and 
through,  and  opened  a  path  for  our  ships.  You  drove  us  off 
when  victors,  repaired  the  ruined  bulwark,  and  again  closed 
to  us  the  avenue  of  relief.  What  machine  was  there  that  we 
did  not  employ  ?  what  miracles  of  fire  did  we  not  invent  ? 
what  fleets  and  floating  cidadels  did  we  not  put  in  motion  ? 
All  that  genius,  audacity,  and  art,  could  teach  us  we  have 
executed,  calling  to  our  assistance  water,  earth,  heaven,  and 
hell  itself.  Yet  with  all  these  efforts,  with  all  this  enginry, 
we  have  not  only  failed  to  drive  you  from  our  walls,  but  we 
have  seen  you  gaining  victories  over  other  cities  at  the  same 
time.  You  have  done  a  thing,  O  Prince,  than  which  there 
is  nothing  greater  either  in  ancient  or  modern  story.  It  has 
often  occurred,  while  a  general  was  besieging  one  city  that 
he  lost  another  situate  farther  off.  But  you,  while  besieging 
Antwerp,  have  reduced  simultaneously  Dendermonde,  Ghent, 
Nymegen,  Brussels,  and  Mechlin.'" 

*  The  oration  is  reported  by  Strada  I  of  Famese's  papers  than  will  probably 
II.,  374-376,  who  had  acoess  to  more  I  ever  be  in  the  possession  of  anv^her 
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All  this,  and  much  more,  with  florid  rhetoric,  the  bmgo- 
master  pronounced  in  honour  of  Fameee,  and  the  eulogy 
was  entirely  deservei  It  Was  hardly  beooming,  howev^, 
for  such  lips,  at  such  a  moment,  to  sound  the  praise  of  him 
whose  victory  had  just  decided  the  downfall  of  religious  liberty, 
and  of  the  national  independence  of  the  Netherlands.  His 
colleagues  certainly  must  have  winced,  as  they  listened  to 
commendations  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  the  representative 
of  Philip,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Sainte  Aldegonde's 
growing  unpopularity  should,  from  that  hour,  have  rapidly 
increased.  To  abandon  the  whole  object  of  the  si^e,  when 
resistance  seemed  hopeless,  was  perhaps  pardonable,  but  to 
offer  such  lip-homage  to  the  conqueror  was  surely  transgressing 
the  bounds  of  decorum. 

His  conclusion,  too,  might  to  Alexander  seem  as  insolent 
as  the  whole  tenor  of  his  address  had  been  humble ;  for,  after 
pronouncing  this  solemn  eulogy  upon  the  conqueror,  he  calmly 
proposed  that  the  prize  of  the  contest  should  be  transfiarred 
to  the  conquered. 

^^  So  long  as  liberty  of  religion,  and  immunity  from  citadel 
and  garrison  can  be  relied  upon,"  he  said,  ^^  so  long  will  Ant- 
werp remain  the  most  splendid  and  flourishing  city  in  Ohris- 
tendom  ;  but  desolation  will  ensue  if  the  contrary  policy  is  to 
prevail."* 

But  it  was  very  certain  that  liberty  of  religion,  as  well  as 
immunity  from  citadel  and  garrison,  were  quite  out  of  the 
question.  Philip  and  Parma  had  long  been  inexorably  resolved 
upon  all  the  three  points. 

"After  the  burgomaster  had  finished  his  oration,"  wrote 
Alexander  to  his  sovereign,  "  I  discussed  the  matter  with  him 
in  private,  very  distinctly  and  minutely."' 


writer.  It  is  poflsible  that  the  harangue 
is  indebted  for  some  of  its  declamatoiy 
exuberance  to  the  imagination  of  the 
historian ;  but  I  have  found  the  Jesuit^ 
in  general,  very  accurate  in  transcrib- 
ing and  translating  the  diplomatic 
documents  relating  to  his  hero.  A 
circumstantial    account   of  this    parti- 


cular interview  between  the  Prlnee 
and  Mamix,  with  a  full  report  of  tlus 
oration  by  the  latter,  is  not  among  the 
Simancaa  MSS.;  and  I  have  therefixe 
relied  upon  Strada 

»Ibii 

*  MS.  Letter  of  36  Aug.  1C85,  beftra 
cited. 
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The  religious  point  was  soon  given  up^  Sainte  Aldegonde 
finding  it  waste  of  breath  to  say  anything  more  about  firee^ 
dom  of  oonsoience.  A  suggestion  was  however  made  on  the 
subject  of  the  garrison,  which  the  prinoe  accepted,  because 
it  contained  a  condition  which  it  woidd  be  easy  to  evade. 

^^  Aldegonde  proposed/'  said  Parma,  ^^  that  a  garrison  might 
be  admissible  if  I  made  my  entrance  into  the  city  merely  with 
infantry  and  cavalry  of  nations  which  were  acceptable— Wal* 
loons,  namely,  and  Germans — and  in  no  greater  numbers  than 
sufficient  for  a  body-guard.  I  accepted,  because,  in  substance, 
this  would  amount  to  a  garrison,  and  because,  also,  after  the 
magistrates  shall  have  been  changed,  I  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  making  myself  master  of  the  people,  continuing  the  garri-^ 
son,  and  rebuilding  the  citadel."' 

The  Prince  proceeded  to  give  his  reasons  why  he  was 
willing  to  accept  the  capitulation  on  what  he  considered  so 
&vourable  terms  to  the  besieged.  Autumn  was  approaching. 
Already  the  fury  of  the  storms  had  driven  vessels  clean  over 
the  dykes ;  the  rebels  in  Holland  and  Zeeland  were  preparing 
their  fleets — augmented  by  many  new  ships  of  war  and  fire- 
machines — for  another  desperate  attack  upon  the  Palisades, 
in  which  there  was  great  possibility  of  their  succeeding ;  an 
auxiliary  force  from  England  was  soon  expected ;  so  that,  in 
view  of  all  these  circumstances,  he  had  resolved  to  throw 
himself  at  his  Majesty's  feet  and  implore  his  clemency.  ^^  If 
this  people  of  Antwerp,  as  the  head,  is  gained,''  said  he, 
"  there  will  be  tranquillity  in  all  the  members."' 

These  reasons  were  certainly  conclusive ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
believe,  that,  under  the  circumstances  thus  succinctly  stated 
by  Alexander,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  patriots 
to  hold  out  until  the  promised  succour  from  Holland  and  from 
England  should  arrive.  In  point  of  fact,  the  bridge  could 
not  have  stood  the  winter  which  actually  ensued ;  for  it  was 
the  repeatedly  expressed  opinion  of  the  Spanish  officers  in 


1  Ma  Letter  of  25  Aug.  1586,  before 
cited, 
t   «  Y  paes  de  In  que  se  usadse  con 


este  pueblo,  oomo  cabeza,  ha  de  re- 
sultar  bien  j  tranquilidad  a  loa  miem- 
br08  que  reetan,"  la    (Ibid.) 
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Antwerp,  that  the  icebergs  which  then  filled  the  Scheldt  must 
inevitably  have  shattered  twenty  bridges  to  fragments,  had 
there  been  so  many.*  It  certainly  was  superfluous  for  the 
Prince  to  make  excuses  to  Philip  for  accepting  the  proposed 
capitulation.  All  the  prizes  of  victory  had  been  thoroughly 
secured,  unless  pillage,  massacre,  and  rape,  which  had  been 
the  regular  accompaniments  of  Alva's  victories,  were  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  indispensable  trophies  of  a  Spanish  tri- 
umph. 

Nevertheless,  the  dearth  in  the  city  had  been  well  con- 
cealed from  the  enemy ;  for,  three  days  after  the  surrender, 
not  a  loaf  of  bread  was  to  be  had  for  any  money  in  all  Ant- 
werp, and  Alexander  declared  that  he  would  never  have 
granted  such  easy  conditions  had  he  been  aware  of  the  real 
condition  of  affiiirs.  * 

The  articles  of  capitulation  agreed  upon  between  Parma 
and  the  deputies  were  brought  before  the  broad  council  on 
the  9th  August.  There  was  much  opposition  to  them,  as 
many  magistrates  and  other  influential  personages  entertained 
sanguine  expectations  from  the  English  negotiation,  and  were 
beginning  to  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  promises  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  debate  was  waxing  warm,  when  some  of  the 
councillors,  looking  out  of  window  of  the  great  hall,  perceived 
that  a  violent  mob  had  collected  in  the  streets.'  Furious 
cries  for  bread  were  uttered,  and  some  meagre-looking  indivi- 
duals were  thrust  forward  to  indicate  the  famine  which  was 
prevailing,  and  the  necessity  of  concluding  the  treaty  without 
ftirther  delay.  Thus  the  municipal  government  was  perpetu- 
ally exposed  to  democratic  violence,  excited  by  diametrically 
opposite  influences.  Sometimes  the  burgomaster  was  de- 
nounced for  having  sold  himself  and  his  country  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  was  assailed  with  execrations  for  being  willing 
to  conclude  a  sudden  and  disgracefol  peace.  ^  At  other  mo- 
ments he  was  accused  of  forging  letters  containing  promises 
of  succour  from  the  Queen  of  England  and  from  the  authori' 

>  Le  Petit,  IL  602.  *  Meteren,  XII.  226.  *  Le  Petit»  IL  6ia 

*  Bor,  n.  609. 
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ties  of  Holland,  in  order  to  protract  the  lingering  tortures  of 
the  war.^  Upon  this  occasion  the  peace-mob  carried  its  point. 
The  councillors,  looking  out  of  window,  rushed  into  the  hall 
with  dir^ul  accounts  of  the  popular  ferocity  ;  the  magistrates 
and  colonels  who  had  been  warmest  in  opposition  suddenly 
changed  their  tone,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  broad  council 
accepted  the  articles  of  capitulation  by  a  unanimous  vote.* 

The  window  was  instantly  thrown  open,  and  the  decision 
publicly  announced.  The  populace,  wild  with  delight,  rushed 
through  the  streets,  tearing  down  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  which  had  remained  above  the  public  edifices  since 
the  period  of  that  personage's  temporary  residence  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  substituting,  with  wonderful  celerity,  the 
escutcheon  of  Philip  the  Second.*  Thus  suddenly  could  an 
Antwerp  mob  pass  from  democratic  insolence  to  intense 
loyalty. 

The  articles,  on  the  whole,  were  as  liberal  as  could  have 
been  expected.  The  only  hope  for  Antwerp  and  for  a  great 
commonwealth  of  all  the  Netherlands  was  in  holding  out, 
even  to  the  last  gasp,  until  England  and  Holland,  now  united, 
had  time  to  relieve  the  city.  This  was,  unquestionably,  pos- 
sible. Had  Antwerp  possessed  the  spirit  of  Leyden,  had 
William  of  Orange  been  alive,  that  Spanish  escutcheon,  now 
raised  with  such  indecent  haste,  might  have  never  been  seen 
again  on  the  outside  wall  of  any  Netherland  edifice.  Belgium 
would  have  become  at  once  a  constituent  portion  of  a  great 
independent  national  realm,  instead  of  languishing  until  our 
own  century,  the  dependency  of  a  distant  and  a  foreign  me- 
tropolis. Nevertheless,  as  the  Antwerpers  were  not  disposed 
to  make  themselves  martyrs,  it  was  something  that  they 
escaped  the  nameless  horrors  which  had  often  alighted  upon 
cities  subjected  to  an  enraged  soldiery.  It  redounds  to 
tli6  eternal  honour  of  Alexander  Famese — when  the  fate  of 
Naarden  and  Haarlem  and  Maestricht,  in  the  days  of  Alva, 
and  of  Antwerp  itself  in  the  horrible  "  Spanish  fury,"  is  re- 
membered— ^ihat  there  were  no  scenes  of  violence  and  outrage 

»  BenUvoglio,  P.  II.  L.  III.  292.  •  Le  Petit,  ubi  sup.  ^  IbicL 
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in  the  populous  and  wealthy  oity^  which  was  at  length  at  his 
mercy  after  having  defied  him  so  long. 

Civil  and  religious  liberty  were  trampled  in  the  dust,  com- 
merce and  manufactures  were  destroyed,  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  citiisens  sent  into  hopeless  exile,  but  the  remain- 
ing inhabitants  were  not  butchered  in  cold  blood. 

The  treaty  was  signed  on  the  17th  August.  Antwerp  was 
to  return  to  its  obedience.  There  was  to  be  an  entire  amnesty 
and  oblivion  for  the  past,  without  a  single  exception.  Royalist 
absentees  were  to  be  reinstated  in  their  possessions.  Monas- 
teries, churches,  and  the  King's  domains  were  to  be  restored 
to  their  former  proprietors.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  were 
to  practise  nothing  but  the  Catholic  religion.  Those  who 
ref\ised  to  conform  were  allowed  to  remain  two  years  for  the 
purpose  of  winding  up  their  affiiirs  and  selling  out  their  pro- 
perty, provided  that  during  that  period  they  lived  "  without 
scandal  towards  the  ancient  religion" — a  very  vague  and  unsa- 
tisfactory condition.  All  prisoners  were  to  be  released  except- 
ing Teligny.  Four  hundred  thousand  florins  were  to  be  paid 
by  the  authorities  as  a  fine.  The  patriot  garrison  was  to  leave 
the  city  with  arms  and  baggage  and  all  the  honours  of  war.* 

This  capitulation  gave  more  satis&ction  to  the  hungry  por- 
tion of  the  Antwerpers  than  to  the  patriot  party  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. Bainte  Aldegonde  was  vehemently  and  unsparingly 
denounced  as  a  venal  traitor.  It  is  certain,  whatever  his 
motives,  that  his  attitude  had  completely  changed.  For  it 
was  not  Antwerp  alone  that  he  had  reconciled  or  was  endea- 
vouring to  reconcile  with  the  King  of  Spain,  but  Holland  and 
Zeeland  as  well,  and  all  the  other  independent  Provinces.  The 
ancient  champion  of  the  patriot  army,  the  earliest  signer  of 
the  *  Compromise,'  the  bosom  friend  of  William  the  Silent, 
the  author  of  the  '  Wilhelmus'  national  song,  now  avowed  his 
conviction,  in  a  published  defence  of  his  conduct  against  the 


'  Bor,  n.  eiO-61 3.  Hooffl  Vervolgb, 
ai-116.  Strada»  IL  378-383.  Com- 
fvrty  fitf  the  hiitory  of  the  siege,  whioh 
be  calls  "the  most  memorable  in  the 
^orld,"  Henera»  '  BisU  Oeo.  del  Mud- 


do^'  P.  IL,  L.  xiv.,  0^.  X5-16,  and 
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cahunnioufl  attacks  upon  it^  ^^that  it  was  impossible,  with  a 
clear  oonsoienoe,  for  sabjects,  under  any  circumstanoes,  to  take 
np  arms  against  Philip,  their  king/'*  Certainly  if  he  had 
always  entertained  that  opinion  he  must  have  suffered  many 
pangs  of  remorse  during  his  twenty  years  of  active  and  illus- 
trious rebellion.  He  now  made  hhnself  secretly  active  in 
promoting  the  schemes  of  Parma  and  in  counteracting  the 
negotiation  with  England.  He  flattered  himself,  with  an  infa- 
tuation which  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend,  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  obtain  religious  liberty  for  the  revolting  Provinces, 
although  he  had  consented  to  its  sacrifice  in  Antwerp.  It  is 
true  that  he  had  not  the  privilege  of  reading  Philip's  secret 
letters  to  Parma,  but  what  was  there  in  the  character  of  the 
King  —  what  intimation  had  ever  been  given  by  the 
Governor-General — ^to  induce  a  belief  in  even  the  possibility 
of  such  a  concession  ? 

Whatever  Bcdnte  Ald^onde's  opinions,  it  is  certain  that 
Philip  had  no  intention  of  changing  his  own  policy.  He  at 
fiiBt  suspected  the  burgomaster  of  a  wish  to  protract  the 
negotiations  for  a  perfidious  purpose. 

"  Necessity  has  forced  Antwerp,"  he  wrote  on  the  17th  of 
August — ^the  very  day  on  which  the  capitulation  was  actually 
signed — ^'  to  enter  into  negotiation.  I  understand  the  arti^ 
fice  of  Aldegonde  in  seeking  to  prolong  and  make  difficult 
the  whole  affair,  under  pretext  of  treating  for  the  reduction 
of  HoUand  and  Zeeland  at  the  same  time.  It  was  therefore 
very  adroit  in  you  to  defeat  this  joint  scheme  at  once,  and 
urge  the  Antwerp  matter  by  itself,  at  the  same  time  not 
shutting  the  door  on  the  others.  With  the  prudence  and 
dexterity  with  which  this  business  has  thus  far  been  managed 
I  am  thoroughly  satisfied. ''' 


*  Strad%  IL  3t9. 

>  "Bien  se  t^  que  necessidad  ha 
fbrzado  Amberea  a  las  platicas  de 
ooDoierto  ()oe  aodan,  j  el  aitiftdo  de 
Aldegonde  en  haber  tentado  dilatar  el 
negocio,  so  oolor  de  tratar  la  reducsion 
^  Holflsida  y  Zelanda  juntametite,  y 
WM  fu^  muy  aeertado  desbaratarle  este 


iDtento,  J  apretarle  en  io  one  de  Am- 
beresy  de  casi  no  oerrando  la  puerta  a 
lo  demas,  7  de  la  cordura  7  deetreza 
oon  que  todo  esto  ee  ba  gdado^  quedo 
mQ7  enterado  y  sattsfedK)."  Philip  II 
to  Pann%  17  Aug.  1686,  Arob.  de  Biia 
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The  King  also  expressed  his  gratification  at  hearing  from 
Parma  that  the  demand  for  religious  liberty  in  the  Nether- 
lands would  soon  be  abandoned. 

"  In  spite  of  the  vehemence,"  he  said,  "which  they  manifest 
in  the  religious  matter,  desiring  some  kind  of  liberty,  they 
will  in  the  end,  as  you  say  they  will,  content  themselves  with 
what  the  other  cities,  which  have  returned  to  obedience,  have 
obtained.  This  must  be  done  in  all  cases  without  flinching^ 
and  without  permitting  any  modification."* 

What  "  had  been  obtained  "  by  Brussels,  Mechlin,  Ghent, 
was  well  known.  The  heretics  had  obtained  the  choice  of 
renouncing  their  religion  or  of  going  into  perpetual  exile,  and 
this  was  to  be  the  case  "  without  flinching "  in  Holland  and 
Zeeland,  if  those  provinces  chose  to  return  to  obedience.  Yet 
Sainte  Aldegonde  deluded  himself  with  the  thought  of  a  reli- 
gious peace. 

In  another  and  very  important  letter  of  the  same  date 
Philip  laid  down  his  policy  very  distinctly.  The  Prince  of 
Parma,  by  no  means  such  a  bigot  as  his  master,  had  hinted 
at  the  possibility  of  tolerating  the  reformed  religion  in  the 
places  recovered  from  the  rebels,  sub  silentio,  for  a  period 
not  defined,  and  long  enough  for  the  heretics  to  awake  from 
their  errors. 

"You  have  got  an  expression  of  opinion,  I  see,"  wrote  the 
King  to  Alexander,  "of  some  grave  men  of  vrisdom  and 
conscience,  that  the  limitation  of  time,  during  which  the 
heretics  may  live  without  scandal,  may  be  left  undefined  ;  but 
I  feel  very  keenly  the  danger  of  such  a  proposition.  With 
regard  to  Holland  and  Zeeland,  or  any  other  provinces  or 
towns,  the  first  step  must  be  for  them  to  receive  and  maintain 
alone  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  to  subject  them- 
selves to  the  Boman  church,  without  tolerating  the  exercise 
of  any  other  religion,  in  city,  village,  farm-house,  or  building 


1  "Que  por  mas  dureza  que  mues- 
tran  en  lo  de  la  religion,  deseando  al- 
guna  libertad,  al  cabo  se  reduciran  & 
contentarse  en  esta  parte  con  lo  que 
las  o^ras  villas  que   ban  venido  a  la 


obedienda,  porque  esto  se  ha  de  hacer 
asi  en  todo  caso,  sin  aflcgar,  ni  p«> 
mitir  otra  ooea  en  ninguna  manera." 
PbOip  to  Panna»  17  Aug.,  MS.  jusl 
cited. 
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thereto  destined  in  the  fields,  or  in  any  place  whatsoever  ; 
and  in  this  r^ulation  there  is  to  be  no  flaw,  no  change,  no 
concession  by  convention  or  otherwise  of  a  religious  peace,  or 
anything  of  the  sort.  They  are  all  to  embrace  the  Boman 
Catholic  religion,  and  the  exercise  of  that  is  alone  to  be 
permitted."* 

This  certainly  was  distinct  enough,  and  nothing  had  been 
ever  said  in  public  to  induce  a  belief  in  any  modification  of 
the  principles  on  which  Philip  had  uniformly  acted.  That 
monarch  considered  himself  bom  to  suppress  heresy,  and  he 
had  certainly  been  carrying  out  this  work  during  his  whole 
lifetime. 

The  King  was  willing,  however,  as  Alexander  had  intimated 
in  his  negotiations  with  Antwerp,  and  previously  in  the 
capitulation  of  Brussels,  Ghent,  and  other  places,  that  there 
should  be  an  absence  of  investigation  into  the  private  cham- 
bers of  the  heretics,  during  the  period  allotted  them  for 
choosing  between  the  Papacy  and  exile. 

"It  may  be  permitted,"  said  Philip,  **to  abstain  from 
inquiring  as  to  what  the  heretics  are  doing  within  their  own 
doors,  in  a  private  way,  without  scandal,  or  any  public  exhibi- 
tion of  their  rites  during  a  fixed  time.  But  this  connivance, 
and  the  abstaining  from  executing  the  heretics,  or  from 
chastising  them,  even  although  they  may  be  living  very 
circumspectly,  is  to  be  expressed  in  very  vague  terms."' 

Being  most  anxious  to  provide  against  a  second  crop  of 
heretics  to  succeed  the  first,  which  he  was  determined  to 


'  **  Gon  todo  sentiara  70  mncbo  yer 
Mta  tolerancia  sin  Hmite.  Ha  de  ser 
el  primo  peso  reoebir  7  teoer  sola- 
mente  el  egerdcio  catolioo^  7  subje- 
tarse  4  la  obediencia  de  la  Yglesia 
RofDaiia,  sin  tolerar  nl  conaeDtir  por 
TIM  de  capitulackm  otro  ningun  eger- 
cicio  eo  Dingmia  viUa,  ni  granja,  ni 
parte  destinada  para  el  en  el  campo  ni 
dentro  en  los  logares  ....  7  quanto 
£  eoto  no  ha  die  baber  quiebra  ni  mn- 
danza  ni  conoederlee  por  concieito 
Bin^^fina  libertad  de  oonsciencias,  nl 
reli^ons-fried,  ni  otra  C38a  pemejante, 
sino   que  abracen  la  Cat«*  Rom"*  cod 

VOL,  I,— S 


solo  el  egerdcio  della,'*  &c.  Philip  IL 
to  Panna,  17  Aug.  1586.  Archiyo  db 
Siroanoas  MSw 

*  "  Mas  bien  se  podra  debaxo  deito 
no  inquirir  lo  que  los  hereges  hideron 
dentro  de  sua  casas  7  los  unos  en  las 
de  los  otTX)8  enforma  priyada  7  sin 
escandalo,  ni  muestra  de  egerdcio 
publico  de  sua  sectas  7  herrores  duran- 
te el  dicho  tiempo,  porque  esta  dissJ- 
muladon,  7  no  los  egecutar  ni  castiga': 
aunque  en  lo  del  mal  egempio  yiyen 
menos  recatados  que  debrian  ha  dfi 
ser  en  forma  bien  larga,"    (Ibid.) 
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uproot,  he  took  pains  to  eojoin  with  his  own  hand  upon  Parma 
the  necessity  of  putting  in  Catholic  schoolmasters  and  mis- 
tresses to  the  exclusion  of  reformed  teachers  into  all  the 
seminaries  of  the  recovered  Provinces,  in  order  that  all  the 
boys  and  girls  might  grow  up  in  thorough  orthodoxy.' 

Yet  this  was  the  man  from  whom  Sainte  Aldegonde 
imagined  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  religious  peace. 

Ten  days  after  the  capitulation,  Parma  made  his  triumphal 
entrance  into  Antwerp ;  but,  according  to  his  agreement,  he 
spared  the  citizens  the  presence  of  the  Spanish  and  Itidian 
soldiers,  the  military  procession  being  composed  of  the 
Germans  and  Walloons.  Escorted  by  his  body-guard,  and 
surrounded  by  a  knot  of  magnates  and  veterans,  among 
whom  the  Duke  of  Arschot,  the  Prince  of  Chimay,  the  Counts 
Mansfeld,  Egmont,  and  Aremberg,  were  conspicuous,  Alex- 
ander proceeded  towards  the  captured  city.  He  was  met  at 
the  Keyser  Gate  by  a  triumphal  chariot  of  gorgeous  workman- 
ship, in  which  sat  the  fair  nymph  Antwerpia,  magnificently 
bedizened,  and  accompanied  by  a  group  of  beautiful  maidens. 
Antwerpia  welcomed  the  conqueror  with  a  kiss,  recited  a 
poem  in  his  honour,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  keys  of  the 
city,  one  of  which  was  in  gold.  This  the  Prince  immediately 
fastened  to  the  chain  around  his  neck,  from  which  was  sus- 
pended the  Iamb  of  the  golden  fleece,  with  which  order  he  had 
just  been,  amid  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  invested. 

On  the  public  square  called  the  Mere,  the  Genoese  mer- 
chants had  erected  two  rostral  columns,  each  surmounted  by 
a  colossal  image,  representing  respectively  Alexander  of 
Macedon  and  Alexander  of  Parma.  Before  the  house  of 
Portugal  was  an  enormous  phoenix,  expanding  her  wings 
quite  across  the  street ;  while,  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  the 
procession  was  met  by  ships  of  war,  elephants,  dromedaries, 
whales,  dragons,  and  other  triumphal  phenomena.  In  the 
market-place  were  seven  statues  in  copper,  personifying  the 
seven  planets,  together  with  an  eighth  representing  Bacchus  ; 
and  perhaps  there  were  good  mythological  reasons  why  th« 

1  Philip  II.  to  Parma^  MS.  just  cited. 
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god  of  wine^  together  with  bo  large  a  portion  of  our  solar 
system^  should  be  done  in  copper  by  Jacob  Jongeling,  to 
honour  the  triumph  of  Alexander^  although  the  Isqj  to  the 
enigma  has  been  lost.^ 

The  cathedral  had  been  thoroughly  fumigated  with  frank* 
incense,  and  besprinkled  with  holy  water,  to  purify  the  sacred 
precincts  from  their  recent  pollution  by  the  reformed  rites  ; 
and  the  Protestant  pulpits  which  had  been  placed  there,  had 
been  soundly  beaten  with  rods,  and  then  burned  to  ashes.' 
The  procession  entered  within  its  walls,  where  a  magnificent 
'  Te  Deum'  was  performed,  and  then,  after  much  cannon-firing, 
beU-ringing,  torch-light  exhibition,  and  other  pyrotechnics, 
the  Prince  made  his  way  at  last  to  the  palace  provided  for 
him.  The  glittering  display,  by  which  the  royalists  celebrated 
their  triumph,  lasted  three  days'  long,  the  city  being  thronged 
from  all  the  country  round  with  eager  and  frivolous  spectators, 
who  were  never  wearied  with  examining  the  wonders  of  the 
bridge  and  the  forts,  and  with  gazing  at  the  tragic  memorials 
which  still  remained  of  the  fight  on  the  Kowenstyn. 

During  this  interval,  the  Spanish  and  Italian  soldiery,  not 
willing  to  be  outdone  in  demonstrations  of  respect  to  their 
chief,  nor  defrauded  of  their  rightful  claim  to  a  holiday, 
amused  themselves  with  preparing  a  demonstration  of  a  novel 
character.  The  bridge,  which,  as  it  was  well  known,  was  to 
be  destroyed  within  a  very  few  dayB,  was  adorned  with 
triumphal  arches,  and  decked  with  trees  and  flowering  plants  ; 
its  roadway  was  strewed  with  branches ;  and  the  palisades, 
parapets,  and  forts,  were  garnished  with  wreaths,  emblems, 
and  poetical  inscriptions  in  honour  of  the  Prince.  The 
soldiers  themselves,  attired  in  verdurous  garments  of  foliage 
and  flower-work,  their  swart  faces  adorned  with  roses 
and  lUies,  paraded  the  bridge  and  the  dyke  in  fantastic 
procession  with  dash  of  cymbal  and  flourish  of  trumpet, 
dancing,  singing,  and  discharging  their  carbines,  in  all  the 
delirium  of  triumph.     Nor  was  a  suitable  termination  to  th« 

■    Bor,   n.   622.      Hoofd  Venrolgh,   I  XII.  226.     Mertens  and  Torfe  V*  258, 
1X7-     Stnda,   II.  383^   Mg.    Meteran,  '       a  Le  Petit  IL  619. 
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festival  wanting,  for  Alexander,  pleased  with  the  genial 
character  of  these  demonstrations,  repaired  himself  to  the 
bridge,  where  he  was  received  with  shouts  of  rapture  by  his 
army,  thns  whimsically  convert^  into  a  horde  of  fauns  and 
satyrs.  Afterwards,  a  magnificent  banquet  was  served  to  the 
soldiers  upon  the  bridge.  The  whole  extent  of  its  surface, 
from  the  Flemish  to  the  Brabant  shore — the  scene  so  lately 
of  deadly  combat,  and  of  the  midnight  havoc  caused  by 
infernal  enginery — ^was  changed,  as  if  by  the  stroke  of  a  wand, 
into  a  picture  of  sylvan  and  Arcadian  merry-making,  and 
spread  with  tables  laden  with  delicate  viands.  Here  sat  that 
host  of  war-bronzed  figures,  banqueting  at  their  ease,  theii 
heads  crowned  with  flowers,  while  the  highest  magnates  of 
the  army,  humouring  them  in  their  masquerade,  served  them 
with  dainties,  and  filled  their  goblets  with  wine.^ 

After  these  festivities  had  been  concluded,  Parma  set  him- 
self to  practical  business.  There  had  been  a  great  opposition, 
during  the  discussion  of  the  articles  of  capitulation  to  the 
reconstruction  of  the  famous  citadel.  That  fortress  had  been 
always  considered,  not  as  a  defence  of  the  place  against  a 
foreign  enemy,  but  as  an  instrument  to  curb  the  burghers 
themselves  beneath  a  hostile  power.  The  city  magistrates, 
however,  as  well  as  the  dean  and  chief  officers  in  all  the 
guilds  and  fraternities,  were  at  once  changed  by  Parma — 
Catholics  being  uniformly  substituted  for  heretics.'  In  con- 
sequence, it  was  not  difficult  to  bring  about  a  change  of 
opinion  in  the  broad  council.  It  is  true  that  neither  Papists 
nor  Calvinists  regarded  with  much  satisfaction  the  prospect 
of  military  violence  being  substituted  for  civic  rule,  but  in 
the  first  effusion  of  loyalty,  and  in  the  triumph  of  the  ancient 
religion,  they  foi^ot  the  absolute  ruin  to  which  their  own 
action  was  now  condemning  their  city.  Champagny,  who 
had  once  covered  himself  with  glory  by  his  heroic  though 
unsuccessful  effi>rts  to  save  Antwerp  fit)m  the  dreadful 
"  Spanish  fury"  which  had  descended  from  that  very  citadel, 

'  Streda,  IL  38*7.  I  Arcbivo  de  Simancas  MSw     Same  to 

*  Parma  to  Philip  II,  30  Sept,  1585,  |  same,  II  Nov.  1585.    (Ibid.) 
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waa  now  appointed  governor  of  the  town,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  reconstruction  of  the  hated  fortress.  "  Champagny 
has  particularly  aided  me/'  wrote  Parma,  "  With  his  rhetoric 
and  clever  management,  and  has  brought  the  broad  council 
itself  to  propose  that  the  citadel  should  be  rebuilt.  It  will 
therefore  be  done,  as  by  the  burghers  themselves,  without 
your  Majesty  or  myself  appearing  to  desire  it."  * 

This  was,  in  truth,  a  triumph  of  "rhetoric  and  clever 
management,"  nor  could  a  city  well  abase  itself  more  com- 
pletely, kneeling  thus  cheerfully  at  its  conqueror's  feet,  and 
requesting  permission  to  put  the  yoke  upon  its  own  neck. 
"  The  erection  of  the  castle  has  thus  been  determined  upon," 
said  Parma,  "  and  I  am  supposed  to  know  nothing  of  the 
resolution." ' 

A  little  later  he  observed  that  they  were  "  working  away 
most  furiously  at  the  citadel,  and  that  within  a  month  it  would 
be  stronger  than  it  ever  had  been  before.'" 

The  building  went  on,  indeed,  with  astonishing  celerity, 
the  fortress  rising  out  of  its  ruins  almost  as  rapidly,  under 
the  hands  of  the  royalists,  as  it  had  been  demolished,  but  a 
few  years  before,  by  the  patriots.  The  old  foundations  still 
remained,  and  blocks  of  houses,  which  had  been  constructed 
out  of  its  ruins,  were  thrown  down  that  the  materials  might 
be  again  employed  in  its  restoration.^ 

The  citizens,  impoverished  and  wretched,  humbly  demanded 
that  the  expense  of  building  the  citadel  might  be  in  part 
defrayed  by  the  four  hundred  thousand  florins  in  which  they 
had  been  mulcted  by  the  capitulation.  "  I  don't  marvel  at 
this,"  said  Parma,  "  for  certainly  the  poor  city  is  Toost  forlorn 
and  poverty-strickenj  the  heretics  having  all  left  it.'"^  It  was 
not  long  before  it  was  very  satisfactorily  established,  that  the 
presence  of  those  same  heretics  and  liberty  of  conscience  for 


«  MS.  Letter  of  11  Nov.  1686,  before 
cited.       "Bhetorica   y  buena  mafia," 

«  UB.  Letter,  30   Sept,   1685,  before 
dted. 
9  Letter  of  11  Nov.  1585. 


*  Strada,  H.  394. 

*  **  Pues  es  derto  eeti  la  pobre  villa 
pobriflsima  y  alcanzadissima,  habien- 
dola  dejado  los  heregea,"  Ac,  MS. 
letter  last  cited. 
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all  men^  were  indispengable  conditions  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  great  capital.  Its  down&U  was  instantaneous.  The  mer- 
chants and  industrious  artisans  all  wandered  away  from  the 
place  which  had  been  the  seat,  of  a  world-wide  traffic.  Civili- 
sation and  commerce  departed,  and  in  their  stead  were  the 
citadel  and  the  Jesuits.  By  express  command  of  Philip,  that 
order,  banished  so  recently,  was  reinstated  in  Antwerp,  as  well 
as  throughout  the  obedient  provinces ;  and  all  the  schools 
and  colleges  were  placed  under  its  especial  care.  No 
children  could  be  thenceforth  instructed  except  by  the  lips  of 
those  fathers.^  Here  was  a  curb  more  efficacious  even  than 
the  citadel.  That  fortress  was  at  first  garrisoned  with  Wal- 
loons and  Germans.  ^^  I  have  not  yet  induced  the  citizens," 
said  Parma,  '^to  accept  a  Spanish  garrison,  nor  am  I  sur- 
prised ;  so  many  of  them  remembering  past  events  (alluding 
to  the  ^  Spanish  fury/  but  not  mentioning  it  by  name),  and 
observing  the  frequent  mutinies  at  the  present  time.  Before 
long,  I  expect,  however,  to  make  the  Spaniards  as  acceptable 
and  agreeable  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  coimtry  themselves."' 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  Philip  was  pleased  with  the 
triumphs  that  had  thus  been  achieved.  He  was  even  grateful, 
or  affected  to  be  grateful,  to  him  who  had  achieved  them. 
He  awarded  great  praise  to  Alexander  for  his  exertions,  on 
the  memorable  occasions  of  the  attack  upon  the  bridge,  and 
the  battle  of  the  Kowenstyn  ;  but  censured  him  affectionately 
for  so  rashly  exposing  his  life.  "  I  have  no  words,"  he  said, 
"  to  render  the  thanks  which  are  merited  for  all  that  you 
have  been  doing.  I  recommend  you  earnestly  however  to 
have  a  care  for  the  security  of  your  person,  for  that  is  of  more 
consequence  than  all  the  rest."' 

After  the  news  of  the  reduction  of  the  city,  he  again  ex- 
pressed gratification,  but  in  rather  cold  language.  "From 
such  obstinate  people,"  said  he,  "  not  more  could  be  extracted 
than  has  been  extracted ;  therefore  the  capitulation  is  satis- 


*  Strada»  n.  389. 

«  MS.  Letter,  U  Nov.,  1685. 

'  "  Ya  yo  no  se  palabras  con  que 
daros  lai  grncias  que  merece  todo  lo 
(|ue  ahi  b^ceis,  j  m  w  dlr^  mo  ^ue 


08  encomiendo  mudio  que  mireia  por 
la  seguridad  de  yueitra  penon%  pnei 
en  esta  va  mas  que  en  todo."  Philip 
IT.  to  Pnrroa»  6  Julj,  1680.     Arot  de 
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hctoTj.**^  What  more  he  wished  to  extract  it  would  b6 
difficult  to  say,  for  certainly  the  marrow  had  been  extracted 
from  the  bones,  and  the  dead  city  was  thenceforth  left  to 
moulder  under  the  blight  of  a  foreign  garrison  and  an  army 
of  Jesuits.  '^  Perhaps  religious  a&irs  will  improve  before 
long/'*  said  Philip.  They  did  improve  very  soon,  as  he 
understood  the  meaning  of  improvement.  A  solitude  of 
religion  soon  brought  with  it  a  solitude  in  every  other  regard, 
And  Antwerp  became  a  desert,  as  Sainte  Aldegonde  had  fore 
told  would  be  the  case. 

The  King  had  been  by  no  means  so  calm,  however,  when 
the  intelligence  of  the  capitulation  first  reached  him  at 
Madrid.  On  the  contrary,  his  oldest  courtiers  had  never  seen 
him  exhibit  such  marks  of  hilarity. 

When  he  first  heard  of  the  glorious  victory  at  Lepanto, 
his  countenance  had  remained  impassive,  and  he  had  con- 
tinued in  the  chapel  at  the  devotional  exercises  which  the 
messenger  from  Don  John  had  interrupted.  Only  when 
the  news  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  first  reached 
him,  had  he  displayed  an  amount  of  cheerfulness  equal  to 
that  which  he  manifested  at  the  fall  of  Antwerp.  "  Never," 
said  Qranvelle,  '^  had  the  King  been  so  radiant  with  joy  as 
when  he  held  in  his  hand  the  despatches  which  announced 
the  capitulation.''^  The  letters  were  brought  to  him  after  he 
had  retired  to  rest,  but  his  delight  was  so  great  that  he  could 
not  remain  in  his  bed.  Bushing  from  his  chamber,  so  soon 
as  he  had  read  them,  to  that  of  his  dearly-beloved  daughter, 
Clara  Isabella,  he  knocked  loudly  at  the  door,  and  screaming 
through  the  keyhole  the  three  words,  "  Antwerp  is  ours,*/ 
returned  precipitately  again  to  his  own  apartment.* 

It  was  the  general  opinion  in  Spain,  that  the  capture  of 
this  city  had  terminated  the  resistance  of  the  Netherlands. 
Holland  and  Zeeland  would,  it  was  thought,  jwscept  with  very 
little  hesitation  the  terms  which  Parma  had  been  offering, 
through  the  agency  of  Sainte  Aldegonde;   and,   with  the 

1  ^Sacar  mas  que  lo  que  se  ha  sa-- 1       *  Ibid. 
cado,"  &c     PhiUp  to  Parma)  6  Sept,  I       "  Strada^  JL  388,  389. 
1585.    Arch,  de  Sim.  H&  I      ^  Ibid. 
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reduction  of  those  two  provinces,  the  Spanish  dominion  over 
the  whole  country  would  of  course  become  absolute.  Secretary 
Idiaquez  observed,  on  drawing  up  instructions  for  Carlo 
Coloma,  a  Spanish  financier  then  departing  on  special  mission 
for  the  Provinces,  that  he  would  soon  come  back  to  Spain, 
for  the  Prince  of  Parma  was  just  putting  an  end  to  the  whole 
Belgic  war.^ 

Time  was  to  show  whether  Holland  and  Zeeland  were  as 
malleable  as  Antwerp,  and  whether  there  would  not  be  a 
battle  or  two  more  to  fight  before  that  Belgic  war  would 
come  to  its  end.  Meantime  Antwerp  was  securely  fettered, 
while  the  spirit  of  commerce — to  which  its  unexampled  pro- 
sperity had  been  due — now  took  its  flight  to  the  lands  where 
civil  and  religious  liberty  had  found  a  home. 


NOTE  ON  MARNIX  dk  SAINTE  ALDEGONDE. 

As  every  illustration  of  the  career  and  character  of  this  emi- 
nent personage  excites  constant  interest  in  the  Ketherlands,  I 
have  here  thrown  together,  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix,  many 
important  and  entirely  unpublished  details,  drawn  mainly  irom 
the  Archives  of  Simancas,  and  from  the  State  Paper  Office  and 
British  Musseum  in  London. 


The  ex-burgomaster  seemed  determined  to  counteract  the 
policy  of  those  Netherlanders  who  wished  to  offer  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Provinces  to  the  English  Queen.  He  had  been  earnestly 
in  favour  of  annexation  to  France,  for  his  sympathies  and  feelings 
were  eminently  French.  He  had  never  been  a  friend  to  England, 
and  he  was  soon  aware  that  a  strong  feeling  of  indignation—* 
whether  just  or  unjust — existed  against  him  both  in  that  country 
and  in  the  Netherlands,  on  account  of  the  surrender  of  Antwerp- 

"  I  have  had  large  conference  with  Villiers,"  wrote  Sir  John 
Norris  to  Walsingham,  "  he  condemneth  Ste.  Ald^onde's  doings, 
but  will  impute  it  to  fear  and  not  to  malice.  Ste.  Aldegonde, 
notwithstanding  that  he  was  forbidden  to  come  to  Holland,  and 
laid  for  at  the  fleet,  yet  stole  secretly  to  Dort,  where  they  say  h« 

1  Btrada,  II.  389. 
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is  stidd,  but  I  doubt  he  will  be  heard  speak,  and  then  assuredly 
he  will  do  great)  hurt.'" 

It  was  most  certainly  Sainte  Aldegonde's  determination,  so  soon 
as  the  capitulation  of  Antwerp  had  been  resolved  upon,  to  do 
his  utmost  to  restore  all  the  independent  Provinces  to  their 
ancient  allegiance.  Rather  Spanish  than  English  was  his  settled 
resolution.  Liberty  of  religion,  if  possible — that  was  his  che- 
rished wish — but  still  more  ardently,  perhaps,  did  he  desire  to 
prevent  the  country  from  falliiig  into  the  hands  of  Elizabeth. 

"  The  Prince  of  Parma  hath  conceived  such  an  assured  hope 
of  the  fidelity  of  Aldegonde,"  wrote  one  of  Walsingham's  agents, 
Richard  Tomson,  "  in  reducing  the  Provinces,  yet  enemies,  into 
a  perfect  subjection,  that  the  Spaniards  are  so  well  persuaded  of 
the  man  as  if  he  had  never  been  against  them.  They  say,  about 
the  middle  of  this  month,  he  departed  for  Zeeland  and  Holland, 
to  prosecute  the  effect  of  his  promises,  and  I  am  the  more 
induced  to  believe  that  he  is  become  altogether  Spanish,  for  that 
the  common  bruit  goeth  that  he  hastened  the  surrendering  of 
the  town  of  Antwerp,  after  he  had  intelligence  of  the  coming 
of  the  English  succours."* 

There  was  naturally  much  indignation  felt  in  the  indepen- 
dent Provinces,  against  all  who  had  been  thought  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  reduction  of  the  great  cities  of  Flanders. 
Famars,  governor  of  Mechlin,  Van  den  Tympel,  governor  of 
Brussels,  Martini,  who  had  been  active  in  effecting  the  capitu- 
lation of  Antwerp,  were  all  arrested  in  Holland.  "From  all 
that  I  can  hear,'*  said  Parma,  "it  is  likely  that  they  will  be 
very  severely  handled,  which  is  the  reason  why  Ste.  Aldegonde, 
dthough  he  sent  his  wife  and  children  to  Holland,  has  not 
ventured  thither  himself.  It  appears  that  they  threaten  him 
there,  but  he  means  now  to  go,  under  pretext  of  demanding  to 
justify  himself  from  the  imputations  against  him.  Although 
he  teJls  me  freely  that,  without  some  amplification  of  the  con- 
cessions hitherto  made  on  the  point  of  religion,  he  hopes  for  no 
good  result,  yet  I  trust  that  he  will  do  good  offices  in  the  mean- 
time, in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  obstruct  his  efforts. 
On  my  part,  every  exertion  will  be  made,  and  not  without  hope 
of  some  fruit,  if  not  before,  at  least  after,  these  people  have 
become  as  tired  of  the  English  as  they  were  of  the  French."* 


>  Sir  John  Noireys  to  Walsinpham, 
Aug.  24  (O.S.),  1585.  S.  P.  Office 
US, 

•   Bicbard   Tomson  to  Sir  F.   Wal- 

TOL.  I.— 10 


singharo,  29th  August,  1585  (o.s.)  S.  P. 
Office,  M.S. 

*   Parma    to  Philip  II.      Arch,  de 
Sim.  MS. 
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Of  this  mutual  ill-feeling  between  the  English  and  the  bur- 
gomaster,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  The  Queen's  gov- 
ernment was  fully  aware  of  his  efforts  to  counteract  its  ne- 
gotiation with  the  Netherlands,  and  to  bring  about  their 
reconciliation  with  Spain.  When  the  Earl  of  Leicester — ^as  will 
soon  be  related — arrived  in  the  Provinces,  he  was  not  long  in 
comprehending  his  attitude  and  his  influence. 

"I  wrote  somewhat  of  Sir  Aldegonde  in  putting  his  case,^ 
wrote  Leicester,  "  but  this  is  certain,  I  have  the  copy  of  his 
very  letters  sent  hither  to  practise  the  peace  not  two  days  before 
I  came,  and  this  day  one  hath  told  me  that  loves  him  well,  that 
he  hates  our  countrymen  unrecoverably.     I  am  sorry  for  it.'" 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Queen  was  very  indignant  with  the 
man  whom  she  looked  upon  as  the  paid  agent  of  Spain.  She 
considered  him  a  renegade,  the  more  dangerous  because  his 
previous  services  had  been  so  illustrious.  "Her  Majesty's  mis- 
like  towards  Ste.  Aldegonde  continueth,"  wrote  Walsingham  to 
Leicester,  *'  and  she  taketh  offence  that  he  was  not  restrained 
of  his  liberty  by  your  Lordship's  order."*  It  is  unquestion- 
able that  the  ex-burgomaster  intended  to  do  his  best  towards 
effecting  the  reconciliation  of  all  the  Provinces  with  Spain ;  aod 
it  is  equally  certain  that  the  King  had  offered  to  pay  him  well, 
if  he  proved  successful  in  his  endeavours.  There  is  no  proofi 
however,  and  no  probability  that  Sainte  Aldegonde  ever  accepted 
or  ever  intended  to  accept  the  proffered  bribe.  On  the  contrary, 
his  whole  recorded  career  ought  to  disprove  the  supposition. 
Yet  it  is  painful  to  find  him,  at  this  crisis,  assiduous  in  his 
attempts  to  undo  the  great  work  of  his  own  life,  and  still  more 
distressing  to  find  that  great  rewards  were  distinctly  offered  to 
him  for  such  service.  Immense  promises  had  been  fiequently 
made  no  doubt  to  William  the  Silent;  nor  could  any  public 
man,  in  such  times,  be  so  pure  that  an  attempt  to  tamper  with 
him  might  not  be  made :  but  when  the  personage,  thus  solicite^^ 
was  evidently  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  tempters,  it  is  nd 
surprising  that  he  should  become  the  object  of  grave  suspicion. 

"  It  does  not  seem  to  me  bad,"  wrote  P*hilip  to  Parma,  "  this 
negotiation  which  you  have  commenced  with  Ste.  Aldegonde,  in 
order  to  gain  him,  and  thus  to  employ  his  services  in  bringing 
about  a  reduction   of  the  islands   (Holland  and   Zeeland).    In 

*  *  Correspondenoe  of  Robert  Dud- 
ley, Earl  of  Leycester,  in  the  jreara 
1685  and  1586,  edited  by  John  Bruoe.' 
Printed  for  the  Camden  Society,  1844. 


.27, 


28,  -  Dea  1686. 

25 


•  Leycester's    Correspondence^'   by 
Bnice  p.  36,  Dea  1686. 
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exchange  for  this  work,  any  thing  which  you  think  proper  to 
o^r  to  him  as  a  reward,  will  be  capital  well  invested ;  but  it 
must  not  be  given  until  the  job  is  done."  * 

But  the  job  was  hard  to  do,  and  Sainte  Aldegonde  cared  nothing 
for  the  offered  bribe.  He  was,  however,  most  strangely  con* 
fident  of  being  able  to  overcome,  on  the  one  hand,  the  opposition 
of  Holland  and  Zeeland  to  the  hated  authority  of  Spain,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  intense  abhorrence  entertained  by  Philip  to  hberty 
^  of  conscience. 

Soon  after  the  capitulation,  he  applied  for  a  passport  to  visit 
those  two  Provinces.  Permission  to  come  was  refused  him. 
Honest  men  from  Antwerp,  he  was  informed,  would  be  always 
welcome,  but  there  was  no  room  for  him/  There  was,  however 
—or  Parma  persuaded  himself  that  there  was — a  considerable 
party  in  those  countries  in  favour  of  reconciliation  with  Spain. 
If  tiie  ex-burgomaster  could  gain  a  hearing,  it  was  thought 
probable  that  his  eloquence  would  prove  very  effective. 

"We  have  been  making  efforts  to  bring  about  negotiations 
with  Holland  and  Zeeland,**  wrote  Alexander  to  Philip.  "  Gelder* 
land  and  Overyssel  likewise  show  signs  of  good  disposition,  but 
I  have  not  soldiers  enough  to  animate  the  good  and  terrify  the 
bad.  As  for  Holland  and  Zeeland,  there  is  a  strong  inclination 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  a  reconciliation,  if  some  concession 
could  be  made  on  the  religious  question,  but  the  governors 
oppose  it,  because  they  are  perverse,  and  are  relying  on  assist- 
ance  from  England.  Could  this  religious  concession  be  made,  an 
arrangement  could,  without  doubt,  be  accomplished,  and  more 
quickly  than  people  think.  Nevertheless,  in  such  a  delicate 
matter,  I  am  obliged  to  await  your  Majeety^s  exact  instructions 
and  ultimatum."  * 

He  then  proceeded  to  define  exactly  the  position  and  inten 
tions  of  the  burgomaster. 

"  The  government  of  Holland  and  Zeeland,"  he  said,  "  have 
lefhsed  a  passport  to  Ste.  Aldegonde,  and  express  dissatisfaction 
with  him  for  ha^nng  surrendered  Antwerp  so  soon.  They  know 
that  he  has  much  credit  with  the  people  and  with  the  ministers 
of  the  sects,  and  they  are  in  much  fear  of  him  because  he  is 
inclined  for  peace,  which  is  against  their  interests.    They  are, 


I      I       "que    a  trneque    deUo 
Men  empleado   lo  que    vieredes 


que 


oombeDdra  ofrecelle  para  darselo  des- 
noes  de  hecho  el  efecto."— PhUip  II. 
to  Panna^    5tli  Sept.  X586.    Arch,  de 


Sim.  M& 

«  Bor,  IL  614-620.  Hoofil  Ver- 
volgb,  116. 

t  Panna  to  PhUip  IL  dOtb  Sept. 
1585.    Arch,  de  Sim.  ICa 
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therefore,  endeavouring  to  counteract  my  negotiations  with 
him.  These  have  been,  thus  far,  only  in  general  terms.  I  have 
sought  to  induce  him  to  perform  the  offices  required,  without 
giving  him  reason  to  expect  any  concession  as  to  the  exercise  of 
religion.  He  persxiadea  himself  that^  in  the  endy  there  vnU  be  some 
satisfaction  obtainedupon  this  pointy  and,  under  this  impression  he 
considers  the  peace  as  good  as  concluded,  there  remaining  no 
doubt  as  to  other  matters.  He  has  sent  his  wife  to  Zeeland,  and 
is  himself  going  to  Germany,  where,  as  he  says,  he  will  do  all 
the  good  service  that  he  can.  He  hopes  that  very  shortly  the 
Provinces  will  not  only  invite,  but  implore  him  to  come  to  them ; 
in  which  case,  he  promises  me  to  perform  miracles."  * 

Alexander  then  proceeded  to  pay  a  distinct  tribute  to  Sainte 
Aldegonde's  motives;  and,  when  it  is  remembered  Uiat  the 
statement  thus  made  is  contained  in  a  secret  despatch,  in  cipher, 
to  the  King,  it  may  be  assumed  to  convey  the  sincere  opinion  of 
the  man  most  qualified  to  judge  correctly  as  to  this  calumniated 
person's  character. 

^^Ste.  Aldegonde  offers  me  wonders,"  he  said,  '^and  I  have 
promised  him  that  he  shall  be  recompensed  very  largely;  yet, 
although  he  is  poor,  I  do  not  find  him  influenced  by  mercenary 
or  selfish  considerations,  but  only  very  set  in  opinions  regarding 
his  religion." ' 

The  Prince  had  however  no  doubt  of  Sainte  Aldegonde's  sin- 
cerity, for  sincerity  was  a  leading  characteristic  of  the  man.  His 
word,  once  given,  was  sacred,  and  he  had  given  his  word  to  do  his 
best  towards  effecting  a  reconciliation  of  the  Provinces  with  Spain^ 
and  frustrating  the  efforts  of  England.  "Through  the  agency 
of  Ste.  Aldegonde  and  that  of  others,"  wrote  Parma,  "  I  shall 
watch,  day  and  night,  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  Holland  and 
Zeeland,  if  humanly  possible.  I  am  quite  persuaded  that  they 
will  soon  be  sick  of  the  English,  who  are  now  arriving,  broken 
down,  without  arms  or  money,  and  obviously  incapable  of  holding 
out  very  long.  Doubtless,  however,  this  English  alliance,  and. 
the  determination  of  the  Queen  to  do  her  utmost  against  ur, 
complicates  matters,  and  assists  the  government  of  Holland  and 
Zeeland  in  opposing  the  inclinations  of  their  people." ' 

Nothing    ever    came    of   these    intended    negotiations.     The 


>  Parma  to  Philip  11^  30  Sept,  MS. 
just  dted. 

s  —  "en  el  coal  caao  ofrece  mara- 
TiUaa,  como  le  he  ofVeddo  yo  de  que 
w&ck    reoompensado    muy    largamente, 


aunque  si  bien    es  pobre  no  le  veo 
interesado,   mas  tan  solamente  pueeto 
en  la  opinion  de  su  religion.'*    Ibid. 
«  Ibid. 
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miradeB  were  never  wrought,  and  even  had  Sainte  Aldegonde  been 
as  venal  as  he  was  suspected  of  being — which  we  have  thos  proof 
positive  that  he  was  not — he  never  could  have  obtained  the 
recompense,  which,  according  to  Philip's  thrifty  policy,  was  not 
to  be  paid  until  it  had  been  earned.  Sainte  Ald^onde's  hands 
were  clean.  It  is  pity  that  we  cannot  render  the  same  tribute 
to  his  political  consistency  of  character.  It  is  also  certain  that 
he  remained — not  without  reason — ^for  a  long  time  under  a  cloud. 
He  became  the  object  of  imbounded  and  reckless  calumny. 
Antwerp  had  fallen,  and  the  necessary  consequence  of  its  reduc- 
tion was  the  complete  and  permanent  prostration  of  its  commerce 
and  manu&u;tures.  These  were  transferred  to  the  new,  free, 
national,  independent,  and  prosperous  commonwealth  that  had 
risen  in  the  ^^  islands"  which  Parma  and  Sainte  Aldegonde  had 
vainly  hoped  to  restore  to  their  ancient  servitude.  In  a  very 
few  years  after  the  subjugation  of  Antwerp,  it  appeared  by 
statistical  documents  that  nearly  all  the  manufactures  of  linen, 
coarse  and  fine  cloths,  serges,  fustians,  tapestry,  gold  embroidery, 
arra»-work,  silks,  and  velvets,  had  been  transplanted  to  the  towns 
of  Holland  and  Zeeland,  which  were  flourishing  and  thriving, 
while  the  Flemish  and  Brabantine  cities  had  become  mere  dens 
of  thieves  and  beggars.  It  was  in  the  mistaken  hope  of  averting 
this  catastrophe — as  melancholy  as  it  was  inevitable — and  in 
despair  of  seeing  all  the  Netherlands  united,  imless  united  in 
slavery,  and  in  deep-rooted  distrust  of  the  designs  and  policy 
of  England,  that  this  statesman,  once  so  distinguished,  had 
listened  to  the  insidious  tongue  of  Parma.  He  had  sought  to 
eflTect  a  general  reconciliation  with  Spain,  and  the  only  result 
of  his  efforts  was  a  blight  upon  his  own  illustrious  name. 

He  published  a  defence  of  his  conduct,  and  a  detailed  account 

o£  the  fiunous  siege.     His  apology,  at  the  time,  was  not  considered 

conclusive,  but  his  narrative  remains  one  of  the  clearest  and 

most  trustworthy  sources  for  the  history  of  these  important 

transactions.     He  was  never  brought  to  trial,  but  he  discovered, 

\nth  bitterness,  that  he  had  committed  a  fatal  error,  and  that  his 

political  influence  had  passed  away.     He  addressed  numerous 

private  epistles  to  eminent    persons,   indignantly    denying    the 

imputations  against  his  character,  and  demanding  an  investiga- 

lion*     Among  other  letters  he  observed  in  one  to  Count  Hohenlo, 

tbat   he  was  astonished  and  grieved  to  find  that  all  his  faithful 

iiabotus  and  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  his  fatherland  had  been  for- 

gatt^G^  in  an  hour.     In  place  of  praise  and  gratitude,  he  had 

Tesqped  nothing  but  censure  and  calumny;  because  men  ever 
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judged,  not  by  the  merits,  bat  by  the  imaa  That  ocmunon  people 
should  be  so  unjust,  he  said,  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  but  of 
men  like  Hohenlo  he  had  hoped  better  things.  He  asserted  that 
he  had  saved  Antwerp  ^m  another  ^^  Spanish  fury,"  and  from 
impending  destruction — a  city  in  which  there  was  not  a  mngle 
regular  soldier,  and  in  which  his  personal  authority  was  so  slight 
that  he  was  unable  to  count  the  number  of  his  masters.  If  a 
man  had  ever  performed  a  service  to  his  country,  he  claimed  to 
have  done  so  in  this  capitulation.  Nevertheless,  he  declared  that 
he  was  the  same  Philip  Mamix,  earnestly  devoted  to  the  service 
of  God,  the  true  religion,  and  the  fittherland;  although  he 
avowed  himself  weary  of  the  war,  and  of  this  perpetual  offering 
of  the  Netherland  sovereignty  to  foreign  potentates.  He  was 
now  going,  he  said,  to  his  estates  in  Zeeland ;  there  to  turn  fEirmer 
again ;  renouncing  public  affiurs,  in  the  administration  of  which 
he  had  experienced  so  much  ingratitude  from  his  country- 
men.* Count  Maurice  and  the  States  of  Holland  and  Zeeland 
wrote,  to  him,  however,  in  very  plain  language,  describing  the 
public  indignation  as  so  strong  as  to  make  it  unsafe  for  him  to 
visit  the  country.* 

The  Netherlands  and  England — so  soon  as  they  were  united  in 
policy — were,  not  without  reason,  indignant  with  the  man  who 
had  made  such  strenuous  efforts  to  prevent  that  union.  The 
English  were,  in  truth,  deeply  offended.  He  had  systematically 
opposed  their  schemes,  and  to  his  prejudice  against  their  country, 
and  distrust  of  their  intentions,  they  attributed  the  &11  <ji 
Antwerp.  Envoy  Davison,  after  his  return  to  Holland,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  English  treaty,  at  once  expressed  his  suspicions 
of  the  ex-burgomaster,  and  the  great  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
from  his  presence  in  the  free  States.  "Here  b  some  working 
underhand,"  said  he  to  Walsingham,  "  to  draw  hither  Sainte  Alde- 
gonde,  under  a  pretext  of  his  justification,  which — as  it  has 
hitherto  been  denied  him — so  is  the  sequel  suspected^  if  he 
should  obtain  it  before  they  were  well  settled  here,  betwixt  her 
Majesty  and  them,  consideiing  the  manifold  presumptions  that 
the  subject  of  his  journey  should  be  little  profitable  or  advanta- 
geous to  the  state  of  these  poor  countries,  as  tending,  at  the  bost, 
to  the  propounding  of  some  general  reoondlement."  *  It  waa 
certainly  not  without  substantial  grounds  that  the  EngEsh  and 
Hollanders,  afler  concluding  their  artides  of  alliance,  felt  uneasy 

*  Bw,  n.  614.  •  Ibid. 

*  Dayiaon  to  Walongbam,  Sept  -  1685  a  P.  OfiOoe  Ma 
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at  the  possibility  of  finding  their  plans  reversed  by  the  intrigues 
of  a  man  whom  they  knew  to  be  a  mediator  between  Spain  and 
her  revolted  Provinces,  and  whom  they  suspected  of  being  a 
venal  agent  of  the  Catholic  King.  It  was  given  out  that  Philip 
had  been  induced  to  promise  liberty  of  religion,  in  case  of 
reconciliation.  We  have  seen  that  Parma  was  at  heart  in 
favour  of  such  a  course,  and  that  he  was  very  desirous  of  inducing 
Mamix  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  obtaining  such  a  boon, 
however  certain  the  Prince  had  been  made  by  the  King's  secret 
letters,  that  such  a  belief  was  a  delusion.  ^'  Martini  hath  been 
examined,"  wrote  Davison,  "  who  confesseth  both  for  himself 
and  others,  to  be  come  hither  by  direction  of  the  Prince  of  Parma 
and  intelligence  of  Sainte  Aldegonde,  from  whom  he  was  first 
addressed  by  Villiers  and  afterwards  to  others  for  advice  and 
assistance.  That  the  scope  of  this  direction  was  to  induce  them 
here  to  hearken  to  a  peace,  wherein  the  Prince  of  Parma  pro- 
miseth  them  toleration  of  religion,  although  he  confesseth  yet 
to  have  no  absolute  power  in  that  behalf,  but  hath  written  thereof 
to  the  King  expressly,  and  holdeth  himself  assured  thereof  by  the 
first  post^  as  I  have  likewise  been  advertised  from  Rowland  York, 
which  if  it  had  been  propounded  openly  here  before  things  had 
been  concluded  with  her  Majesty,  and  order  taken  for  her 
assurance,  your  honour  can  judge  what  confusion  it  must  of 
neo^sity  have  brought  forth."  * 

At  last,  when  Mamix  had  become  convinced  that  the  toleration 
would  not  arrive  "by  the  very  next  mail  from  Spain,"  and  that, 
in  truth,  such  a  blessing  was  not  to  be  expected  through  the 
post-office  at  all,  he  felt  an  inward  consciousness  of  the  mistake 
which  he  had  committed.  Too  credulously  had  he  inclined  his 
ear  to  the  voice  of  Parma  ;  too  obstinately  had  he  steeled  his 
heart  against  Elizabeth,  and  he  was  now  the  more  anxious  to 
clear  himself  at  least  from  the  charges  of  corruption  so  cla- 
morously made  against  him  by  Holland  and  by  England.  Con- 
idoas  of  no  fault  more  censurable  than  credulity  and  prejudice, 
feeling  that  his  long  fidelity  to  the  reformed  religion  ought  to  be 
a  defence  for  him  against  his  calumniators,  he  was  desirous  both 
to  clear  his  own  honour,  and  to  do  at  least  a  tardy  justice  to 
England.  He  felt  confident  that  loyal  natures,  like  those  of 
Davison  and  his  colleagues  at  home,  would  recognize  his  own 
loyalty.  He  trusted,  not  without  cause,  to  English  honour,  and 
coming  to  his  manor-house    of   Zoubourg,   near    Flushing,   he 

*  Daviaon  to  WaLringham,  Sept  1686. 
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addressed  a  letter  to  the  ambassador  of  Elizabeth,  in  whick 
the  strong  desire  to  vindicate  his  aspersed  integrity  is  quite 
manifest. 

"  I  am  very  joyous,**  said  he,  "  that  coming  hither  in  order  to 
justify  myself  against  the  &lse  and  malignant  imputations  with 
which  they  charge  me,  I  have  learned  your  arrival  here  on  the 
part  of  her  Majesty,  as  well  as  the  soon  expected  coming  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester.  I  see,  in  truth,  that  the  Lord  God  is  just, 
and  never  abandons  his  own.  I  have  never  spared  myself  in  the 
service  of  my  country,  and  I  would  have  sacrificed  my  life,  a 
thousand  times,  had  it  been  possible,  in  her  cause.  Now,  I  am 
receiving  for  all  this  a  guerdon  of  blame  and  calumny,  which  is 
cast  upon  me  in  order  to  cover  up  faults  which  have  been 
committed  by.  others  in  past  days.  I  hope,  however,  to  come 
soon  to  give  you  welcome,  and  to  speak  more  particularly  to  you 
of  all  these  things.  Meantime  demanding  my  justification  before 
these  gentlemen,  who  ought  to  have  known  me  better  than  to 
have  added  faith  to  such  villanous  imputations,*  I  will  entreat 
you  that  my  definite  justification,  or  condenmation, — if  I  have 
merited  it, — ^may  be  reserved  till  the  arrival  of  Lord  Leicester."  * 

m'a  onoquee  si  avant  priv^  de  son  es- 
prit, que  je  n'aye  toojoure  ea  moa  seul 
but  et  la  gloire  de  son  nom  et  la  cod- 
serration  de  ses  eglises.  Ce  que  je 
vous  prie  de  croire,  et  tous  aaseure 
qu'en  oette  resdution  je  desire  vivre 
et  mourir."      Marnix  de  Sainte  Alde- 


Aldegonde    to     Davison, 
S.  P.    OiBce    MS.    (The 


>    Sainte 
2±^  1586, 

Not.  9 

letter  is  in  French.) 

Walsingham  always  entertained  a 
high  opinion  of  Sainte  Aldegonde's 
integrity.  *'Je  pourrois  k  bon  droit 
estre  taxe,"  wrote  Mamix,  in  answer 
to  a  letter  from  Sir  Francis,  "ou  de 
stupidity,  ou  d'ingratitude---d'autant 
plus  qu'  en  une  commune  opinion, 
mesmes  de  oeux  qui  estoyent  plus 
proches  tesmoigns  de  mes  actions,  et 
avoyent  plus  de  commodity  d'  en  pou- 
Toir  juger  k  la  verite,  si  ils  en  eussent 
prendre  la  peine  il  vous  a  pleu,  en 
estant  beaucoup  plus  esloign^  et  plus 
•nvironn^  de  prejuges,  maintenir  con- 
stamment  Timpression  qu'  aviez  une 
fois  oonoeue  de  mon  integret^.  «  «  « 
Et  pleut  i  Dieu  que  j'eusse  peu  avoir 
gens  de  quality  et  de  jugement  tels 
qu'  est  Y.  S.  ou  spectateurs,  ou  juges 
de  mes  oonseils  et  proc^ures.  Je 
m'asseure  qu'  en  lieu  de  bl4me,  que, 
ou  lee  ignorans  ou  lee  malicieux  m'ont 
mis  sus,  j'en  eusse  rapporte  louange  et 
gloire.  Tant  y  a  que  rends  graces  en- 
core pour  ce  jour  d'huy  d  mon  Dieu, 
de  ce  qu'  en  ces  grandes  extremitea, 
eoviroim^  de  taut  de  difficulte%  il  no 


gonde    to    Walsingham,    May-,  1586, 

from  Zoubourg.  S.  P.  Office  MS. 

"The  Count  Maurice,"  wrote  envoy 
and  counsellor  Wilkes,  a  year  later, 
from  Utrecht,  "is  loved  and  respected 
here  of  the  people,  for  the  merits  of 
his  late  father;  and  is  (so  fiir  as  I  oan 
judge)  like  to  succeed  him  in  wisdom 
and  sufficiency.  I  cannot  discern  that 
there  is  any  doubt  to  be  had  of  him, 
that  he  should  be  led  away  by  any 
persuasion  to  seek  his  advancement 
but  by  her  Majesty ;  and  Sainte  Alde- 
gonde,  contrary  to  (he  opinion  concew^ 
of  him  by  her  Majesty  ^  is  noted  here  of 
aU  men  to  be  a  good  patriot^  and  worif^ 
to  be  employed  in  the  services  here,  in 
respect  of  his  ability  and  wisdom,  how- 
beii  I  perceive  (to  take  away  the  cfefws 
thai  may  be  mustered  to  her  Mq^tsty) 
they  are  contented  to  forbear  the  use  of  his 
services.^^  Wilkes  to  the  Lords  of  Coun- 
cil,  20th  Aug.  1586.  a  P.  Offioo  Ma 
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This  certainly  was  not  the  language  of  a  culprit.  Neverthe- 
less,  his  words  did  not  immediately  make  a  deep  impression  on 
the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  him.  He  had  come  secretly  to 
his  house  at  Zoubourg,  having  previously  published  his  memora- 
ble apology ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  English 
government,  he  was  immediately  confined  to  his  own  house. 
Confidence  in  the  intention  of  a  statesman,  who  had  at  least 
committed  such  grave  errors  of  judgment,  and  who  had  been  so 
deeply  suspected  of  darker  faults,  was  not  likely  very  soon  to 
revive.  So  far  from  shrinking  from  an  investigation  which 
would  have  been  dangerous,  even  to  his  life,  had  the  charges 
against  his  honour  been  founded  in  feet,  he  boldly  demanded  to 
be  confronted  with  his  accusers,  in  order  that  he  might  explain 
his  conduct  before  all  the  world.  "Sir,  yesternight,  at  the 
shutting  of  the  gates,"  wrote  Davison .  to  Walsingham, — trans- 
mitting the  little  note  from  Mamix,  which  has  just  been  cited — 
"I  was  advertised  that  Ste.  Aldegonde  was  not  an  hour  before 
secretly  landed  at  the  head  on  the  other  side  the  Kammekens,  and 
come  to  his  house  at  Zoubourg,  having  prepared  his  way  by  an 
apology,  newly  published  in  his  defence,  whereof  I  have  as  yet 
recovered  one  only  copy,  which  herewith  I  send  your  honour. 
This  day,  whilst  I  was  at  dinner,  he  sent  his  son  unto  me,  with 
a  few  lines,  whereof  I  send  you  the  copy,  advertising  me  of  his 
arrival  (which  he  knew  I  understood  before),  together  with  the 
desire  he  had  to  see  me,  and  speak  with  me,  if  the  States,  before 
whom  he  was  to  come  to  purge  himself  of  the  crimes  wherewith 
he  stood,  as  he  saith,  unjustly  charged,  would  vouchsafe  him  so 
much  liberty.  The  same  morning,  the  council  of  Zeeland,  taking 
knowledge  of  his  arrival,  sent  unto  him  the  pensioner  of  Middel- 
bnrgh  and  this  town,  to  sound  the  causes  of  his  coming,  and  to 
will  him,  in  their  behalf,  to  keep  his  house,  and  to  forbear  all 
meddling  by  word  or  writing,  with  any  whatsoever,  till  they 
should  frirther  advise  and  determine  in  his  cause.  In  defence 
thereof,  he  fell  into  large  and  particular  discourse  with  the 
deputies,  accusing  his  enemies  of  malice  and  untruth,  offering 
himself  to  any  trial,  and  to  abide  what  punishment  the  laws 
should  lay  upon  him,  if  he  were  found  guilty  of  the  crimes 
imputed  to  him.  Touching  the  cause  of  his  coming,  he  pretended 
and  protested  that  he  had  no  other  end  than  his  simple  justifica- 
tion, preferring  any  hazard  he  might  incur  thereby,  to  his 
honour   and  good   fame."*     As  to  the  great  question  at  issue, 

'  Dayisoii  to  WalsiDgham,  Nov.  -*  1685.    (Si  P.  Office^  MS.)  ' 
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Marnix  had  at  last  become  conscious  that  he  had  been  a  victim 
to  Spanish  dissimulation,  and  that  Alexander  Famese  was  in 
reality  quite  powerless  to  make  that  concession  of  religious 
liberty,  without  which  a  reconciliation  between  Holland  and 
Philip  was  impossible.  "  Whereas,"  said  Davison,  "  it  was 
supposed  that  Ste.  Aldegonde  had  commission  from  the  Prince  of 
Parma  to  make  some  offer  of  peace,  he  assured  them  of  the 
contrary  as  a  thing  which  neither  the  Prince  had  any  power  to 
yield  unto  with  the  surety  of  religion,  or  himself  would,  in 
conscience,  persuade  without  it;  with  a  number  of  other  par- 
ticularities in  his  excuse;  amongst  the  rest,  allowing  and  com- 
mending in  his  speech,  the  course  they  had  taken  with  her 
Majesty,  as  the  only  safe  way  of  deliverance  for  these  afflicted 
countries — letting  them  understand  how  much  the  news  thereof — 
specially  since  the  entry  of  our  garrison  into  tliis  place  (which 
before  they  would  in  no  sort  believe),  hath  troubled  the  enemy, 
who  doth  what  he  may  to  suppress  the  bruit  thereof,  and  yet 
comforteth  himself  with  the  hope  that  between  the  factions  and 
partialities  nourished  by  his  industry,  and  musters  among  the 
towns,  especially  in  Holland  and  Zeeland  (where  he  is  persuaded 
to  find  some  pliable  to  a  reconcilement,)  and  the  disorders  and 
misgovemment  of  our  people,  there  will  be  yet  occasion  offered 
him  to  make  his  profit  and  advantage.  I  find  that  the  gentleman 
hath  here  many  friends  indifferently  persuaded  of  his  innocency, 
notwithstanding  the  closing  up  of  his  apology  doth  make  but 
little  for  him.  Howsoever  it  be,  it  falleth  out  the  better  that 
the  treaty  with  her  Majesty  is  finished,  and  the  cautionary 
towns  assured  before  his  coming,  which,  if  he  be  ill  affected,  will 
I  hope  either  reform  his  judgment  or  restrain  his  will.  I  will 
not  forget  to  do  the  best  I  can  to  sifl  and  decipher  him  yet  mor« 
narrowly  and  particularly."  * 

Thus,  while  the  scales  had  at  length  fallen  from  the  eyes  of 
Marnix,  it  was  not  strange  that  the  confidence  which  he  now 
began  to  entertain  in  the  policy  of  England,  should  not  be  met, 
at  the  outset,  with  a  corresponding  sentiment  on  the  part  of  tha 
statesman  by  whom  that  policy  was  regulated.  "Howsoever 
Ste.  Aldegonde  would  seem  to  purgfe  himself,"  said  Davison, 
*^it  is  suspected  that  his  end  is  dangerous.  I  have  done  what 
I  may  to  restrain  him^  so  nevertheless  as  it  may  not  seem  to  come 
from  me!^  *  And  again — "  Ste.  Aldegonde,'"  he  wrote,  "  continn- 
eth  still  OUT  neighbor  at  his  honse  between  this  and  Middelburg^ 

1  Bftyison  to  WaUiagbam,  M&  jant  dted.  "  Ibid. 
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yet  unmolested.  He  findeth  many  favourers,  and,  I  fear,  doth 
no  good  offices.  He  desireth  to  be  reserved  till  the  commg  of 
my  Lord  of  Leicester,  before  whom  he  pretends  a  desired 
trial." ' 

This  covert  demeanour  on  the  part  of  the  ambassador  was  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  government.  It  was  thought 
necessary  that  Sainte  Aldegonde  should  be  kept  under  urest  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Earl,  but  deemed  preferable  that  the  restraint 
should  proceed  from  the  action  of  the  States  rather  than  from  the 
order  of  the  Queen.  Davison  was  fulfilling  orders  in  attempting, 
by  underhand  means,  to  deprive  Marnix,  for  a  time,  of  his 
liberty.  "Let  him,  I  pray  you,  remain  in  good  safety  in  any 
wise,"  *  wrote  Leicester,  who  was  uneasy  at  the  thought  of  so 
influential,  and,  as  he  thought,  so  ill-affected  a  person  being  at 
large,  but  at  the  same  time  disposed  to  look  dispassionately  upon 
his  past  conduct,  and  to  do  justice,  according  to  the  results  of 
an  investigation.  "It  is  thought  meet,"  wrote  Walsingham  to 
Davison,  "that  you  should  do  your  best  endeavour  to  procure 
that  Ste.  Aldegonde  may  be  restrained,  which  in  mine  opinion 
were  fit  to  be  handled  in  such  sort,  as  the  restraint  might  rather 
proceed  from  themselves  than  by  your  solicitation.  And  yet 
rather  than  he  should  remain  at  liberty  to  practise  underhand, 
whereof  you  seem  to  stand  in  great  doubt,  it  is  thought  meet 
that  you  should  make  yourself  a  partizan,  to  seek  by  all  the 
means  that  you  may  to  have  him  restrained  under  the  guard  of 
some  well  i^ected  patriot  until  the  Earl's  coming,  at  what  time 
his  cause  may  receive  examination."  * 

This  was,  however,  a  result  somewhat  difficult  to  accomplish ; 
for  twenty  years  of  noble  service  in  the  cause  of  liberty  had 
not  been  utterly  in  vain,  and  there  were  many  magnanimous 
spints  to  sympathize  with  a  great  man  struggling  thus  in 
the  meshes  of  calumny.  That  the  man  who  challenged  rather 
than  shunned  investigation,  should  be  thrown  into  prison,  aa 
if  he  were  a  detected  felon  upon  the  point  of  absconding, 
seemed  a  heartless  and  superfluous  precaution.  Yet  Davison  and 
others  still  feared  the  man  whom  they  felt  obliged  to  regard  as  a 
bafl9ed  intriguer.  "Touching  the  restraint  of  Ste.  Aldegonde," 
wrote  Davison  to  Lord  Burghley,  "  which  I  had  order  from 
Mr.  Secretary  to  procure  underhand,  I  find  the  difficulty  will  be 

P.  Office  MS. 
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great  in  regard  of  his  many  friends  and  favourers,  preoccupied 
with  some  opinion  of  his  innocence,  although  I  have  travailled 
with  divers  of  them  underhand,  and  am  promised  that  some 
order  shall  be  taken  in  that  behalf,  which  I  thmk  will  be  harder 
to  execute  as  long  as  Count  Maurice  is  here.  For  Ste.  Alde- 
gonde^s  affection,  I  find  continual  matter  to  suspect  it  inclined  to 
a  peace,  and  that  as  one  notably  prejudging  our  scope  and 
proceeding  in  this  cause,  doth  lie  in  wait  for  an  occasion  to  set  it 
forward,  being,  as  it  seems,  fed  with  a  hope  of  'telle  quelle 
liberte  de  conscience,'  which  the  Prince  of  Parma  and  othei-s  of 
his  council  have,  as  he  confesseth,  earnestly  solicited  at  the  King's 
hands.  This  appeareth,  in  truth,  the  only  apt  and  easy  way  for 
them  to  prevail  both  against  religion  and  the  liberty  of  these 
poor  countries,  having  thereby  once  recovered  the  authority 
which  must  necessarily  follow  a  peace,  to  renew  and  alter  the 
magistrates  of  the  particular  towns,  which,  being  at  their  devotion, 
may  turn,  as  we  say,  all  upside  down,  and  so  in  an  instant  being 
under  their  servitude,  if  not  wholly,  at  the  least  in  a  great  part 
of  the  country,  leaving  so  much  the  less  to  do  about  the  rest, 
a  thing  confessed  and  looked  for  of  all  men  of  any  judgment 
here,  if  the  drift  of  our  peace-makers  may  take  effect."  * 

Sainte  Aldegonde  had  been  cured  of  his  suspicions  of  England, 
and  at  last  the  purity  of  his  own  character  shone  through  the 
mists. 

One  winter's  morning,  two  days  after  Christmas,  1685,  Colonel 
Morgan,  an  ingenuous  Welshman,  whom  we  have  seen  doing 
much  hard  fighting  on  Kowenstyn  Dyke,  and  at  other  places, 
and  who  now  commanded  the  garrison  at  Flushing,  was  taking  a 
walk  outside  the  gates,  and  inhaling  the  salt  breezes  from  the 
ocean.  While  thus  engaged  he  met  a  gentleman  coming  along, 
staff  in  hand,  at  a  brisk  pace  towards  the  town,  who  soon  proved 
to  be  no  other  than  the  distinguished  and  deeply  suspected  Sainte 
Aldegonde.  The  two  got  at  once  into  conversation.  "  He  b^an,'* 
said  Morgan,  '^  by  cunning  insinuations,  to  wade  into  matters  of 
state,  and  at  the  last  fell  to  touching  the  principal  points,  to  wit, 
her  Majesty's  entrance  into  the  cause  now  in  hand,  which,  quoth 
he,  was  an  action  of  high  importance,  considering  how  much  it 
behoved  her  to  go  through  the  same,  as  well  in  regard  of  the 
hope  that  thereby  was  given  to  the  distressed  people  of  these 
parts,  as  also  in  consideration  of  that  worthy  personage  whom 
she  hath  here  placed,  whose  estate  and  credit  may  not  be  suffered 

Not.  29 
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to  quail,  bnt  ninst  be  xipholden  as  becometh  the  lieutenant  of 
such  a  princess  as  her  Majesty."  * 

"The  opportunity  thus  offered,"  continued  honest  Morgan, 
^  and  the  way  opened  by  himself  I  thought  good  to  discourse 
vrith  him  to  the  full,  partly  to  see  the  end  and  drift  of  his 
induced  talk,  and  consequently  to  touch  his  quick  in  the  sus- 
pected cause  of  Antwerp."  *  And  thus,  word  for  word,  taken 
down  faithfully  the  same  day,  proceeded  the  dialogue  that  wintry 
morning,  near  three  centuries  ago.  From  that  simple  record — 
mouldering  unseen  and  unthought  of  for  ages,  beneath  piles  of 
official  dust — the  forms  of  the  illustrious  Fleming  and  the  bold 
"Welsh  colonel,  seem  to  start,  for  a  brief  moment,  out  of  the  three 
hundr^  years  of  sleep  which  have  succeeded  their  energetic 
existence  upon  earth.  And  so,  with  the  bleak  winds  of  Decem- 
ber whistling  over  the  breakers  of  the  North  Sea,  the  two  dis- 
coursed together,  as  they  paced  along  the  coast. 

Morgan. — "  I  charge  you  with  your  want  of  confidence  in  her 
Majesty's  promised  aid.  Twas  a  thing  of  no  small  moment  had 
it  been  embraced  when  it  was  first  most  graciously  offered." 

Samte  Aldegonde. — "I  left  not  her  prince-like  purpose  un- 
known to  the  States,  who  too  coldly  and  carelessly  passed  over  the 
benefit  thereof,  imtil  it  was  too  late  to  put  the  same  in  practice. 
For  my  own  part,  I  acknowledge  that  indeed  I  thought  some 
further  advice  would  either  alter  or  at  least  detract  from  the 
accomplishment  of  her  determination.  I  thought  this  the  rather 
because  she  had  so  long  been  wedded  to  peace,  and  I  supposed  it 
impossible  to  divorce  her  from  so  sweet  a  spouse.  But,  set  it 
down  that  she  were  resolute,  yet  the  sickness  of  Antwerp  was 
so  dangerous,  as  it  was  to  be  doubted  the  patient  would  be  dead 
before  the  physician  could  come.  I  protest  that  the  state  of  the 
town  was  much  worse  than  was  known  to  any  but  myself  and 
some  few  private  persons.  The  want  of  victuals  was  far  greater 
tban  they  durst  bewray,  fearing  lest  the  common  people,  per-j 
ceiving  the  plague  of  famine  to  be  at  hand,  would  rather  grow* 
desperate  than  patiently  expect  some  happy  event.  For  as  they 
"w^ere  many  in  number,  so  were  they  wonderfully  divided :  some 
being  Martinists,  some  Papists,  some  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  but  generally  ^ven  to  be  factious,  so  that  the  horror  at 
home  was  equal  to  the  hazard  abroad." 

Morgan. — "But  you  forget  the  motion  made  by  the  martial 

>  Sir  Thomas  Morgan  to  Sir  F.  WaloDgbam,  Jan.  \  1685,  a  P.  OfOoe  MR 
■  Ibid. 
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men  for  pntting  out  of  the  town  such  as  were  flimple  artificers, 
with  women  and  children,  mouths  that  consumed  meat,  but  stood 
in  no  stead  for  defence." 

Sainte  Aldegonde. — ^'  Alas,  alas !  would  you  have  had  me  guilty 
of  the  slaughter  of  so  many  innocents,  whose  lives  were  com- 
mitted to  my  charge,  as  well  as  the  best?  Or  might  I  have 
answered  my  God  when  those  massacred  creatui*es  should  have 
stood  up  against  me,  that  the  hope  of  Antwerp's  deliverance  was 
purchased  with  the  blood  of  so  many  simple  souls  ?  No,  no. — 
I  should  have  found  my  conscience  such  a  hell  and  continual 
worm  as  the  gnawing  thereof  would  have  been  more  painful  and 
bitter  than  the  possession  of  the  whole  world  would  have  be^i 
pleasant." 

Morgan  continued  to  press  the  various  points  which  had 
created  suspicion  as  to  the  character  and  motives  of  Mamix,  and 
point  by  point  Mamix  answered  his  antagonist,  impressing  him, 
armed  as  he  had  been  in  distrust,  with  an  irresistible  con- 
viction as  to  the  loftiness  of  the  nature  which  had  been  so  much 
calumniated. 

Sainte  Aldegonde  (with  vehemence). — "I  do  assure  you,  in 
conclusion,  that  I  have  solemnly  vowed  service  and  duty  to  her 
Majesty,  which  I  am  ready  to  perform  where  and  when  it  may 
best  like  her  to  use  the  same.  I  wiU  add  moreover  that  I  have 
oftentimes  determined  to  pass  into  England  to  make  my  own 
purgation,  yet  fearing  lest  her  Highness  would  mislike  so  bold  a 
resolution,  I  have  checked  that  purpose  with  a  resolution  to 
tarry  the  Lord's  leisure,  until  some  better  opportunity  might 
answer  my  desire.  For  since  I  know  not  how  I  stand  in  her 
grace,  unwilling  I  am  to  attempt  her  presence  without  permission  ; 
but  might  it  please  her  to  command  my  attendance,  I  should  not 
only  most  joyfully  accomplish  the  same,  but  also  satisfy  her  of 
and  in  all  such  matters  as  I  stand  charged  with,  and  aftx^rwards 
spend  life,  land,  and  goods,  to  witness  my  duty  towards  her 
Highness." 

Morgan. — "I  tell  you  plainly,  that  if  you  are  in  heart  the 
same  man  that  you  seem  outwardly  to  be,  I  doubt  not  but  her 
Majesty  might  easily  be  persuaded  to  conceive  a  gracious  opinion 
of  you.  For  mine  own  part,  I  will  surely  advertise  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham  of  as  much  matter  as  this  present  conference  hath 
ministered. 

"  Hereof,"  said  the  Colonel — when,  according  to  his  promise, 
faithftiUy  recording  the  conversation  in  all  its  details  for  Mi:. 
Secretary's  benefit, — "he  seemed  not    only  content    but    most 
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glad.  Therefore  I  beseech  your  honour  to  vouchsafe  some  few 
lines  herein,  that  I  may  return  him  some  part  of  your  mind.  I 
have  already  written  thereof  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  lord  governor 
of  Flushing,  with  request  that  his  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester may  presently  be  made  acquainted  with  the  cause." 

Indeed  the  brave  Welshman  was  thoroughly  converted  from 
his  suspicions  by  the  earnest  language  and  sympathetic  presence 
of  the  fallen  statesman.  This  result  of  the  conference  was  o^editr 
able  to  the  ingenuous  character  of  both  personages. 

"  Thus  did  he,"  wrote  Morgan  to  Sir  Francis,  "  from  point  to 
point  answer  all  objections  from  the  first  to  the  last,  and  that  in 
such  sound  and  substantial  manner,  with  a  strong  show  of  truth, 
as  I  think  his  very  enemies,  having  heard  his  tale,  would  be 
eatisfied.  And  truly.  Sir,  as  heretofore  I  have  thought  hardly 
of  him,  being  led  by  a  superficial  judgment  of  things  as  they 
stood  in  outward  appearance ;  so  now,  having  pierced  deep,  and 
weighed  causes  by  a  sounder  and  more  deliberate  consideration, 
I  find  myself  somewhat  changed  in  conceit — not  so  much  carried 
away  by  the  sweetness  of  his  speech,  as  confirmed  by  the  force 
of  his  religious  profession,  wherein  he  remaineth  constant, 
without  wavering — an  argument  of  great  strength  to  set  him 
free  from  treacherous  attempts ;  but  as  I  am  herein  least  able 
and  most  unworthy  to  yield  any  censure,  much  less  to  give 
advice,  so  I  leave  the  man  and  the  matter  to  your  honour's 
opinion.  Only  (your  graver  judgment  reserved)  thus  I  think, 
that  it  were  good  either  to  employ  him  as  a  friend,  or  as  an 
enemy  to  remove  him  farther  from  us,  being  a  man  of  such  action 
as  the  world  knoweth  he  is.  And  to  conclude,"  added  Morgan, 
*'  this  was  the  upshot  between  us."  * 

Nevertheless,  he  remained  in  this  obscurity  for  a  long  period.* 
When,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1585,  the  EngUsh  govenv- 
ment  was  established  in  Holland,  he  was  the  object  of  constant 
suspicion. 

"Here  is  Aldegonde,"  wrote  Sir  Philip  Sidney  to  Lord 
Leicester  from  Flushing,  "a  man  greatly  suspected,  but  by  no 
man  charged.  He  lives  restrained  to  his  own  house,  and  for 
aught  I  can  find,  deals  with  nothing,  only  desiring  to  have  his 
cause  wholly  referred  to  your  Lordship,  and  therefore,  with  the 
best  heed  I  can  to  his  proceedings,  I  will  leave  him  to  his 
clearing  or  condemning,  when  your  Lordship  shall  hear  him."  • 

>  Thomas  Morgan  to  Sir  F.  Walsing-  |  Tolgh,  116,  117.  Wagenaar,  viii.  83,  84. 
bam,  MS.  just  cited.  <      "  Sir  P.  Sidney  to  Eail  of  Leicestei; 

«  Bor.     II.    eiO-614.      Hoofd    Ver-  I  Brit.  Mus.  Galba.  C.  viii.  213.  Ma 
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In  another  letter,  Sir  Philip  again  spoke  of  Sainte  Aldegonde  as 
^  one  of  whom  he  kept  a  good  opinion,  and  yet  a  suspicious 
eye." ' 

Leicester  himself  was  excessively  anxious  on  the  subject, 
deeply  fearing  the  designs  of  a  man  whom  he  deemed  so  misp 
chievous,  and  being  earnestly  desirous  that  he  should  not  elude 
the  chastisement  which  he  seemed  to  deserve. 

"  Touching  Ste.  Aldegonde,"  he  wrote  to  Davison,  "  I  grieve 
that  he  is  at  his  house  without  good  guard.  I  do  earnestly 
pray  you  to  move  such  as  have  power  presently  to  commit  a 
guard  about  him,  for  I  know  he  is  a  dangerous  and  a  bold  man, 
and  presumes  yet  to  carry  all,  for  he  hath  made  many  promises 
to  the  Prince  of  Parma.  I  would  he  were  in  Fort  Rammekyns, 
or  else  that  Mr.  Russell  had  charge  of  him,  with  a  recommenda- 
tion from  me  to  Russell  to  look  well  to  him  till  I  shall  arrive. 
You  must  have  been  so  commanded  in  this  from  her  Majesty,  for 
she  thinks  he  is  in  dose  and  safe  guard.  If  he  is  not,  look  for  a 
turn  of  all  things,  for  he  hath  friends,  I  know."  • 

But  very  soon  after  his  arrival,  the  Earl,  on  examining  into 
the  matter,  saw  fit  to  change  his  opinions  and  his  language. 
Persuaded,  in  spite  of  his  previous  convictions,  even  ad  the 
honest  Welsh  colonel  had  been,  of  the  upright  character-  of  the 
man,  and  feeling  sure  that  a  change  had  come  over  tKe  feelings 
of  Mamix  himself  in  regard  to  the  English  alliance^  Leicester  at 
once  interested  himself  in  removing  the  prejudibe&  entertained 
towards  him  by  the  Queen. 

"  Now  a  few  words  for  Ste.  Aldegonde,"  said  he  in  his  earliest 
despatches  from  Holland ;  "  I  will  beseech  her  Majesty  to  stay 
her  judgment  till  I  write  next.  If  the  man  be  as  he  now  seemeth, 
it  were  pity  to  lose  him,  for  he  is  indeed  marvellously  friended. 
Her  Majesty  will  think,  I  know,  that  I  am  easily  pacified  or  led 
in  such  a  matter,  but  I  trust  so  to  deal  as  she  shall  give  me 
thanks.  Once  il*  he  do  offer  service  it  is  sure  enough,  for  he  is 
esteemed  that  way  above  all  the  men  in  this  country  far  his  wordy 
if  he  give  it.  His  worst  enemies  here  procure  me  to  win  him,  for 
sure,  just  matter  for  his  life  there  is  none.  He  would  fain  come 
into  England,  so  far  is  he  come  already,  and  doth  extol  her 
Majesty  for  this  work  of  hers  to  heaven,  and  confesseth,  till  now 
an  angel  could  not  make  him  believe  it."  • 


*  Sir  P.  Sidney  to  Earl  of  Leicester, 
19th  Feb.  1586.  Brit  Mua  Galba.  €. 
ix.  p.  93. 


'  Leicester  to  Dayison,  Nov.  -^  1585^ 

P.  Office  MS. 

'  Bruce,  *  Leycest.  Corresp.'  p.  33,  34. 
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Here  certainly  was  a  noble  tribute  paid  unconsoiously,  as  it 
were,  to  the  character  of  the  maligned  statesman.  ^'  Above  all 
the  meo  in  the  country  for  his  word,  if  he  give  it."  What 
wonder  that  Orange  had  leaned  upon  him,  that  Alexander  had 
sought  to  gain  him,  and  how  much  does  it  add  to  our  bitter 
r^ret  that  his  prejudices  against  England  should  not  have  been 
removed  untU  too  late  for  Antwerp  and  for  his  own  usefulness. 
Had  his  good  angel  really  boen  present  to  make  him  believe  in 
that  "work  of  her  Majesty,"  when  his  ear  was  open  to  the 
seductions  of  Parma,  the  destiny  of  Belgium  and  his  own  sub- 
sequent career  might  have  been  more  fortunate  than  they 
became. 

The  Queen  was  slow  to  return  from  her  prejudices.  She  be- 
lieved— not  without  reason — that  the  opposition  of  Ste.  Aldegonde 
to  her  policy  had  been  disastrous  to  the  cause  both  of  England 
and  the  Netheriands ;  and  it  had  been  her  desire  that  he  should 
be  imprisoned,  and  tried  for  his  life.  Her  councillors  came 
gradually  to  take  a  more  favourable  view  of  the  case,  and  to  be 
moved  by  the  pathetic  attitude  of  the  man  who  had  once  been  so 
conspicuous. 

"  I  did  acquaint  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,"  wrote  Walsingham 
to  Leicester,  "  with  the  letter  which  Ste.  Aldegonde  wrote  to 
your  Lordship,  which,  carrying  a  true  picture  of  an  afllicted  mind, 
cannot  but  move  an  honest  heart,  weighing  the  rare  parts  the 
gentleman  is  endowed  withal,  to  pity  his  distressed  estate,  and 
to  procure  him  relief  and  comfort,  which  Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain 
(Hatton)  hath  promised  on  his  part  to  perform.  I  thought  good  to 
send  Ste.  Aldegonde's  letter  unto  the  Lord  Treasurer  (Burghley), 
who  heretofore  has  carried  a  hard  conceit  of  the  gentleman, 
hoping  that  the  view  of  his  letter  will  breed  some  remorse 
towards  him.  I  have  also  prayed  his  Lordship,  if  he  see  cause, 
to  acquaint  her  Majesty  with  the  said  letter."  ' 

But  his  high  public  career  was  closed.  He  lived  down  calumny, 
and  put  his  enemies  to  shame,  but  the  fatal  error  which  he  had 
committed,  in  taking  the  side  of  Spain  rather  than  of  England  at 
80  momentous  a  crisis,  could  never  be  repaired.  He  regained 
the  good  opinion  of  the  most  virtuous  and  eminent  personages  in 
Europe,  but  in  the  noon  of  *life  he  voluntarily  withdrew  from 
public  affisdrs.  The  circumstances  just  detailed  had  made  him 
impossible  as  a  political  leader,  and  it  was  equally  impossible  for 
him  to  play  a  secondary  part.    He  occasionally  consented  to  be 

»  Bnice»  *  Leycest.  Corresp.,'  pp.  31,  34. 
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employed  in  special  diplomatic  missions,  but  the  serious  avoca- 
tions of  his  life  now  became  theological  and  literaiy.  He  sought 
— ^in  his  own  words — to  penetrate  himself  still  more  deeply  than 
ever  with  the  spirit  of  the  reformation,  and  to  imbue  the  minds  of 
the  young  with  that  deep  love  for  the  reformed  religion  which  had 
been  the  guiding  thought  of  his  own  career.  He  often  spoke  with 
a  sigh  of  his  compulsory  exile  from  the  field  where  he  had  been 
so  conspicuous  all  his  lifetime;  he. bitterly  lamented  the  vanished 
dream  of  the  great  national  union  between  Belgium  and  Holland, 
which  had  flattered  his  youth  and  his  manhood;  and  he  some- 
times alluded  with  bitteiiiess  to  the  calumny  which  had  crippled 
him  of  his  usefulness.  He  might  have  played  a  distinguished  part 
in  that  powerful  commonwealth  which  was  so  steadily  and 
splendidly  arising  out  of  the  lagunes  of  Zeeland  and  Holland,  but 
destiny  and  calumny  and  his  own  error  had  decided  otherwise. 

"  From  the  depth  of  my  exile — "  he  said,  "  for  I  am  resolved 
to  retire,  I  know  not  where,  into  Germany,  pei*haps  into  Sar- 
matia,  I  shall  look  from  afar  upon  the  calamities  of  my  country. 
That  which  to  me  is  most  mournful  is  no  longer  to  be  able  to 
assist  my  fatherland  by  my  counsels  and  my  actions.'"  He  did 
not  go  into  exile,  but  remained  chiefly  at  his  mansion  of  Zoubourg, 
occupied  with  agi'iculture  and  with  profound  study.  Many  noble 
works  conspicuous  in  the  literature  of  the  epoch  —  were  the 
results  of  his  learned  leisure ;  and  the  name  of  Mamix  of  Sainte 
Aldegonde  will  be  always  as  dear  to  the  lovers  of  science  and 
letters  as  to  the  behevei-s  in  civil  and  religious  liberty.  At  the 
request  of  the  States  of  Holland  he  undertook,  in  1693,  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  from  the  original,  and  he  was  at  the  same 
time  deeply  engaged  with  a  History  of  Christianity,  which  he 
intended  for  his  hterary  maater-piece.  The  man  whose  sword 
had  done  knightly  senice  on  many  a  battle-field  for  freedom, 
whose  tongue  had  controlled  mobs  and  senates,  courts  and 
councils,  whose  subtle  spirit  had  metamorphosed  itself  into  % 
thousand  shapes  to  do  battle  with  the  genius  of  tyranny,  now 
quenched  the  feverish  agitation  of  his  youth  and  manhood  in 
Hebrew  and  classical  lore.  A  grand  and  noble  figure  always: 
most  pathetic  when  thus  redeeming  by  vigorous  but  solitary  and 
melancholy  hard  labor,  the  political  error  which  had  condemned 
him  to  retirement.  To  m  ork,  ever  to  work,  was  the  primary  law 
of  his  nature.  Repose  in  the  other  world,  "  Repos  ailleurs"  was 
the  device  which  he  assumed  in  earliest  youth,  and  to  which  he 
was  faithful  all  his  days. 

A  great  and  good  man  whose  life  had  been  brim-full  of  noble 
»  Cominentaire  sur  lea  Affaires  d'Anvera* 
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deeds,  and  who  had  been  led  astray  from  the  path,  not  of  virtue, 
but  of  sound  policy,  by  his  own  prejudices  and  by  the  fascination 
of  an  intellect  even  more  brilliant  than  his  own,  he  at  least 
enjoyed  in  his  retirement  whatever  good  may  come  from  hearty 
and  genuine  labor,  and  from  the  high  regard  entertained  for  him 
by  the  noblest  spirits  among  his  contemporaries. 

''^They  tell  me,"  said  La  None,  "that  the  Seigneur  de  Ste, 
Aldegonde  has  been  suspected  by  the  Hollanders  and  the  English. 
I  am  deeply  grieved,  for  'tis  a  personage  worthy  to  be  employed. 
I  have  always  known  him  to  be  a  zealous  friend  of  his  religion 
and  his  country,  and  I  will  bear  him  this  testimony,  tlwt  his 
hands  <md  his  heart  are  dean.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  I  must  have 
known  it.  His  example  has  made  me  regret  the  less  the  promise 
I  was  obliged  to  make,  never  to  bear  arms  again  in  the  Nether- 
lands. For  I  have  thought  that  since  this  man,  who  has  so 
much  credit  and  authority  among  your  people,  after  having  done 
his  duty  well,  has  not  failed  to  be  calumniated  and  ejected  from 
service,  what  would  they  have  done  with  me,  who  am  a  stranger, 
had  I  continued  in  their  employment?  The  consid  Terentius 
Varro  lost,  by  his  fault,  the  battle  of  Cannae ;  nevertheless,  when 
he  returned  to  Rome,  offering  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the 
cause  of  his  Republic  reduced  to  extremity,  he  was  not  rejected, 
but  well  received,  because  he  hoped  well  for  the  country.  It  is 
not  to  be  imputed  as  blame  to  Ste.  Aldegonde  that  he  lost  Antwerp, 
for  he  surrendered  when  it  could  not  be  saved.  What  I  now  say 
is  drawn  from  me  by  the  compassion  I  feel  when  i>ersons  of 
merit  suffer  without  cause  at  the  hands  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
In  these  terrible  tempests,  as  it  is  a  duty  ligorously  to  punish 
the  betrayers  of  their  country,  even  so  it  is  an  obligation  upon 
us  to  honor  good  patriots,  and  to  support  them  in  venial  errors, 
that  we  may  all  encourage  each  other  to  do  the  right."  * 

Strange  too  as  it  may  now  seem  to  us,  a  reconciliation  of  the 
Netherlands  with  Philip  was  not  thought  an  impossibility  by 
other  experienced  and  sagacious  patriots,  besides  Mamix.  Even 
Olden-Bameveld,  on  taking  office  as  Holland's  Advocate,  at  this 
period,  made  it  a  condition  that  his  service  was  to  last  only  until 
the  reunion  of  the  Provinces  with  Spain.* 

There  was  another  illustrious  personage  in  a  foreign  land  who 

ever  rendered  homage  to  the  character  of  the  retired  Netherland 

statesman.     Amid  the  desolation  of  France,  Duplessis  Momay 

often  solaced  himself  by  distant  communion  with  that  kindred 

and  sympathizing  spirit. 

1  Groen  v.  Prinsterer,  'Archives,'  &c.  L  79,  80. 
*  Willems,  '  Meugelmgen/  p.  389. 
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"  Plunged  in  public  annoyanoes,"  he  wrote  to  Sainte  Ald^onde, 
^  I  find  BO  consolation,  exc^t  in  conference  with  the  good,  and 
among  the  good  I  hold  you  for  one  of  the  best.  With  such  men 
I  had  rather  sigh  profoundly  than  lau^  heartily  with  others. 
In  particular,  Sir,  do  me  the  honor  to  love  me,  and  believe  that 
I  honor  you  singularly.  Impart  to  me  something  from  your 
solitude,  for  I  consider  your  deserts  to  be  more  fruitful  and 
fertile  than  our  most  cultivated  habitations.  As  for  me,  think  of 
me  as  of  a  man  drowning  in  the  anxieties  of  the  time,  but  derirous, 
if  possible,  of  swimming  to  solitude." ' 

Thus  solitary,  yet  thus  befriended, — remote  from  public  em- 
ployment, yet  ever  employed,  doing  his  daily  work  with  all  his 
soul  and  strength,  Mamix  passed  the  fifteen  years  yet  renuuning 
to  him.  Death  surprised  him  at  last,  at  Leyden,  in  the  year 
1598,  while  steadily  laboring  upon  his  Flemish  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  upon  the  great  political,  theological, 
controversial,  and  satirical  work  on  the  differences  of  religion, 
which  remains  the  most  stately,  though  unfinished,  monument  of 
his  literary  genius.  At  the  age  of  sixty  he  went  at  last  to 
the  repose  which  he  had  denied  to  himself  on  earth.  ^  Repos 
ailleurs."  • 


1  '*MemoirQ8  and  Gorresp.  de  Du- 
plessis  Moraay/*  vl  35. 

'  I  am  bound  to  state  that  there  is 
a  single  passage  in  one  of  Panna's  let- 
ters to  Philip,  which  contains  a  some- 
'whBt  sospicioiis  allusion  to  Mamix. 
Were  it  not  for  the  distinct  assertion 
of  Famese,  already  cited,  to  the  disin- 
terested charaot^of  the  burgomaster, 
and  to  his  elevation  above  meroenaiy 
considerations,  the  observation  now  al- 
luded to  would  be  still  more  painfuL 

Six  months  after  the  £EtU  of  Ant- 
werp, the  Prince  informed  his  sove- 
reign that  Sainte  Aldegonde  had  not 
yet  gone  to  Germany,  but  was  still  in 
Zeeland,  where  they  were  treating  him 
with  great  attention,  but  conferring 
no  authority  upon  him.  "Those  in 
power,"  added  Famese,  "  distrust  him, 
because  they  see  him  inclined  to 
that  party,  to  which,  when  he  can — 
unless  I  deceive  mysell^— he  will  give 
his  support  If  he  had  not  found  the 
English  already  introduced,  I  think 
they  would  have  made  less  of  him,  and 
that  he  would  have  accomplished  some 
valuable  piece  of  service.  I  do  not 
fan  to  smd  compliments,  as  well  to 
nim,  as  to  others  who  may  prove  use- 


ful agents,  and  to  do  all  I  can  to  keep 
them  in  their  good  dispoeitioos,  and 
in  this  course  I  shall  ever  persisi; 
keeping  awake  by  day  and  night" 

"Desconfiando  per  verle  indinado 
a  la  parte  a  la  coal  cuando  poede,  sino 
me  engafio^  creo  aiudara,  y  sixio  hal- 
lara  introducidos  los  loglesea,  creo 
hecharen  menos  de  el,  y  que  hidera 
algun  buen  efeta  To  asi  a  d,  como  a 
los  demas  medk»  que  me  pareceo  ser 
apn^xMdto,  no  dejo  de  embiar  recau- 
doa,*  ni  de  procurar  tenerioe  en  su 
buen  propositos  y  en  la  dicba  ooo- 
formidad  lo  hire,  hadendo  siempre, 
desvelandome  de  dla  y  de  nocbe," 
Ao,  fta  Parma  to  Philip  IL  28th 
Feb.,  1586.     Archivo  de  Simancas  MB. 

«  Tbewoid*'recrado'*or**recado**iiiMM« 
•  oompllmentary  meaMse.  wbicb  mtgbt  or 
might  not,  be  aooompanied  wlib  more  aolM 
argnmento. 

It  bM  been  seen  that  PblHp  antborlied  Far- 
Dese  to  offer  large  rewards  to  Mamix,  with  the 
stlpalatioD  that  tbey  were  not  to  be  conferred 
until  tbe  service  required  liad  been  rendered. 
On  tbe  other  band,  the  Prince  priTately  as- 
snred  tbe  King  that  tbe  man  whom  thef  so 
mncb  wished  to  gain,  was  not  to  be  won  by  a 
bribe.  After  sompokMiely  examining  tbe  evi- 
dence, I  can  not  resist  a  ooDclosion  fliToniabla 
to  tbe  purity  of  Maroix. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

Policy  of  TgngliMM^  —  Diplomatic  OoqtieUy  —  Datch  EnypjB  in  England—* 
ConferoDoe  of  Ortel  and  Walmngham  —  Interview  with  Leicester  — 
Private  Audience  of  the  Queen  —  Letters  of  the  States-General — HI  Effects 
of  GUpin*s  Despatch  —  Close  Bargaining  of  the  Queen  and  States — 
Guarantees  required  by  England  —  England's  comparative  Weakness  — 
The  English  characterised  —  Paul  Hentzner  —  The  Envoys  in  London^ 
Their  Characters  —  Olden-Bameveldt  described  —  Reception  at  Greenwich 

—  Speech  of  Menin  —  Reply  of  the  Queen  —  Memorial  of  the  Envoys — 
Discussions  with  the  Ministers  —  Second  Speedi  of  the  Queen  —  Third 
Speech  of  the  Queen  —  Sir  John  Norris  sent  to  Holland — Parsimony  of 
Eaizabeth  —  Eoeigy  of  Davison  —  Protracted  Negotiations  —  Friendly 
Sentiments  of  Count  Maurice  —  Letters  from  him  and  Louisa  de  Coligny 

—  Davison  vexed  by  the  Queen's  Caprice  —  Dissatisfaction  of  Leicester  — 
His  vehement  Complaints  —  The   Queen's  Avarice  —  Perplexity  of  Davison 

—  Manifesto  of  Elizabeth  —  Sir  Philip  Sidney —  His  Arrival  at  Flushing. 

England — as  we  have  seen — ^had  carefiilly  watched  the 
n^otiations  between  France  and  the  Netherlands.  Although 
she  had — upon  the  whole,  for  that  intriguing  age — ^been  loyal 
in  her  bearing  towards  both  parties,  she  was  perhaps  not 
entirely  displeased  with  the  result.  As  her  cherished  trium- 
virate was  out  of  the  question,  it  was  quite  obvious  that,  now 
or  never,  she  must  come  forward  to  prevent  the  Provinces 
from  falling  back  into  the  hands  of  Spain.  The  future  was 
plainly  enough  foreshadowed,  and  it  was  already  probable, 
in  case  of  a  prolonged  resistance  on  the  part  of  Holland, 
that  Philip  would  undertake  the  reduction  of  his  rebellious 
subjects  by  a  preliminary  conquest  of  England.  It  was  there- 
fore quite  certain  that  the  expense  and  danger  of  assisting 
the  Netherlands  must  devolve  upon  herself,  but,  at  the  same 
time  it  was  a  consolation  that  her  powerful  next-door  neigh- 
bour was  not  to  be  made  still  more  powerful  by  the  annexa- 
tion to  his  own  dominion  of  those  important  territories. 

Accordingly,  so  soon  as  the  deputies  in  France  had  received 
their  definite  and  somewhat  ignominious  repulse  from  Henry 
III.  and  his  mother^  the  English  government  lost  no  time  in 
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intimatiiig  to  the  States  that  they  were  not  to  be  left  without 
an  ally.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  however  resolutely  averse 
from  assuming  that  sovereignty  which  she  was  not  unwilling 
to  see  offered  for  her  acceptance ;  and  her  accredited  envoy 
at  the  Hague,  besides  other  more  secret  agents,  were  as  busily 
employed  in  the  spring  of  1585— as  Des  Pruneaux  had  been 
the  previous  winter  on  the  part  of  France — to  bring  about  an 
application,  by  solemn  embassy,  for  her  assistance. 

There  was,  however,  a  difference  of  view,  from  the  outset, 
between  the  leading  politicians  of  the  Netherlands  and  the 
English  Queen.  The  Hollanders  were  extremely  desirous  of 
becoming  her  subjects  ;  for  the  United  States,  although  they 
had  already  formed  themselves  into  an  independent  republic, 
were  quite  ignorant  of  their  latent  powers.  The  leading 
personages  of  the  country — those  who  were  soon  to  become 
the  foremost  statesmen  of  the  new  commonwealth — were  al- 
ready shrinking  from  the  anarchy  which  was  deemed  insepa- 
rable from  a  non-regal  form  of  government,  and  were  seeking 
protection  for  and  against  the  people  under  a  foreign  sceptre. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  were  indisposed  to  mortgage  large 
and  important  fortified  towns,  such  as  Flushing,  Brill,  and 
others,  for  the  repayment  of  the  subsidies  which  Elizabeth 
might  be  induced  to  advance.  They  preferred  to  pay  in 
sovereignty  rather  than  in  money.  The  Queen,  on  the  con- 
trary, preferred  money  to  sovereignty,  and  was  not  at  all 
inclined  to  sacrifice  economy  to  ambition.  Intending  to  drive 
a  hard  bargain  with  the  States,  whose  cause  was  her  own,  and 
whose  demands  for  aid  she  had  secretly  prompted,  she  meant 
to  grant  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  for  as  brief  a  period  as 
possible,  serving  at  her  expense,  and  to  take  for  such  outlay  a 
most  ample  security  in  the  shape  of  cautionary  towns. 

Too  intelligent  a  politician  not  to  feel  the  absolute  necessity  of 
at  last  coming  into  the  field  to  help  the  Netherlanders  to  fight 
her  own  battle,  she  was  still  willing,  for  a  season  longer,  to 
wear  the  mask  of  coyness  and  coquetry,  which  she  thought 
most  adapted  to  irritate  the  Netherlanders  into  a  full  compli- 
ance with  her  wishes.  Her  advisers  in  the  Provinces  were 
inclined  to  take  the  same  view,    It  seemed  obvious,  after  the 
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&ilure  in  France,  that  those  countries  must  now  become 
either  English  or  Spanish  ;  yet  Elizabeth,  knowing  the  risk  of 
their  falling  back,  from  desperation,  into  the  arms  of  her  rival, 
allowed  them  to  remain  for  a  season  on  the  edge  of  destruction 
— ^which  would  probably  have  been  her  ruin  also — ^in  the  hope 
of  bringing  them  to  her  feet  on  her  own  terms.  There  was 
something  of  feminine  art  in  this  policy,  and  it  was  not  with- 
out the  success  which  often  attends  such  insincere  manoeuvres. 
At  the  same  time,  as  the  statesmen  of  the  republic  knew  that 
it  was  the  Queen's  afl&ir,  when  so  near  a  neighbour's  roof 
was  blazing,  they  entertained  little  doubt  of  ultimately  ob- 
taining her  alliance.  It  was  pity — ^in  so  grave  an  emergency 
— that  a  little  frankness  could  not  have  been  substituted  for 
a  good  deal  of  superfluous  diplomacy. 

Gilpin,  a  highly  intelligent  agent  of  the  English  govern- 
ment in  Zeeland,  kept  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  thoroughly 
informed  of  the  sentiments  entertained  by  the  people  of  that 
Province  towards  England.  Mixing  habitually  with  the  most 
influential  politicians,  he  was  able  to  render  material  assist- 
ance to  the  English  council  in  the  diplomatic  game  which 
had  been  commenced,  and  on  which  a  no  less  important  stake 
than  the  crown  of  England  was  to  be  hazarded. 

"In  conference,"  he  said,  "with  particular  persons  that 
bear  any  rule  or  credit,  I  find  a  great  inclination  towards 
her  Majesty,  joined  notwithstanding  with  a  kind  of  coldness. 
They  all^e  that  matters  of  such  importance  are  to  be  ma- 
turely and  thoroughly  pondered,  while  some  of  thera  harp 
upon  the  old  string,  as  if  her  Majesty,  for  the  security  of  her 
own  estate,  was  to  have  the  more  care  of  their's  here."  * 

He  was  also  very  careful  to  insinuate  the  expediency  of 
diplomatic  coquetry  into  the  mind  of  a  Princess  who  needed 
no  such  prompting.  "  The  less  by  outward  appearance,"  said 
he,  ^*  this  people  shall  perceive  that  her  Majesty  can  be  con- 
tented to  take  the  protection  of  them  upon  her,  the  forwarder 
they  wiU  be  to  seek  and  send  unto  her,  and  the  larger  condi- 
tioiis  in  treaty  may  be  required.     For  if  they  see  it  to  come 

*  Gflpin  to  Walflingham,  j*  March,  1585,     S.  P.  Office  MS. 
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from  herself,  then  do  they  persuade  themselves  that  it  is  for 
the  greater  secmity  of  our  own  country  and  her  EUghness  to 
fear  the  King  of  Spain's  greatness.  But  if  they  become 
seekers  unto  her  Majesty,  and  if  they  may,  by  outward  show, 
deem  that  she  accounteth  not  of  the  said  King's  might,  but 
able  and  sufficient  to  defend  her  own  realms,  then  verily  1 
think  they  may  be  brought  to  whatsoever  points  her  Majesty 
may  desire."  * 

Certainly  it  was  an  age  of  intrigue,  in  which  nothing  seemed 
worth  getting  at  all  unless  it  could  be  got  by  underhand  means, 
and  in  which  it  was  thought  impossible  for  two  parties  to  a 
bai^gain  to  meet  together  except  as  antagonists,  who  believed 
that  one  could  not  derive  a  profit  from  the  transaction  unless 
the  other  had  been  overreached.  This  was  neither  good 
morality  nor  sound  diplomacy,  and  the  result  of  such  trifling 
was  much  loss  of  time  and  great  disaster.  In  accordance  with 
this  crafty  system,  the  agent  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
would  "be  good  and  requisite  for  the  English  government 
somewhat  to  temporise,"  and  to  dally  for  a  season  longer,  in 
order  to  see  what  measures  the  States  would  take  to  defend 
themselves,  and  how  much  ability  and  resources  they  would 
show  for  belligerent  purposes.  If  the  Queen  were  too  eager, 
the  Provinces  would  become  jealous,  "yielding,  as  it  were, 
their  power,  and  yet  keeping  the  rudder  in  their  own  hands." 

At  the  same  time  Gilpin  was  favourably  impressed  with  the 
character  both  of  the  country  and  the  nation,  soon  to  be  placed 
in  such  important  relations  with  England.  "  This  people,"  he 
said,  "is  such  as  by  fair  means  they  will  be  won  to  yield  and 
grant  any  reasonable  motion  or  demand.  What  these  islands 
of  Zeeland  are  her  Majesty  and  all  my  lords  of  her  council 
do  know.  Yet  for  their  government  thus  much  I  must  write, 
that  during  these  troubles  it  never  was  better  than  now.  They 
draw,  in  a  manner,  one  line,  long  and  carefully  in  their  resolu- 
tion ;  but  the  same  once  taken  and  promises  made,  they  would 
perform  them  to  the  uttermost."* 

Such  then  was  the  character  of  the  people,  for  no  man  was 
better  enabled  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject  than  was 

'  Gilpin  to  WalslDgbam,  Ma  iiist  cited.  t  n>id. 
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Gilpin.  Had  it  not  been  as  well,  then,  for  Englishmen — 
who  were  themselyes  in  that  age,  as  in  every  other,  apt  to 
'^  perform  to  the  uttermost  promises  once  taken  and  made,'' 
and  to  respect  those  endowed  with  the  same  wholesome  cha- 
racteristic— to  strike  hands  at  once  in  a  cause  which  was  so 
vital  to  both  nations  ? 

So  soon  as  the  definite  refusal  of  Henry  III.  was  known  in 
England,  Leicester  and  Walsingham  wrote  at  once  to  the 
Netherlands.  The  Earl  already  saw  shining  through  the 
distance  a  brilliant  prize  for  his  own  ambition,  although  he  was 
too  haughty,  perhaps  too  magnanimous,  but  certainly  far  too 
crafty,  to  suffer  such  sentiments  as  yet  to  pierce  to  the  surface. 
"  Mr.  Davison,"  he  wrote,  "  you  shall  perceive  by  Mr.  Secre- 
tary's letters  how  the  French  have  dealt  with  these  people. 
They  are  weU  enough  served;  but  yet  I  think,  if  they  will 
heartily  and  earnestly  seek  it,  the  Lord  hath  appointed  them 
a  far  better  defence.  But  you  must  so  use  the  matter  as  thai 
they  must  seek  their  ovm  goody  although  we  shall  be  partakers 
thereof  also.  They  may  now,  if  they  will  effectually  and 
liberally  deal,  bring  themselves  to  a  better  end  than  ever 
France  would  have  brought  them.''* 

At  that  moment  there  were  two  diplomatic  agents  from  the 
States  resident  in  England — Jacques  de  Gryze,  whom  Paul 
Buys  had  formerly  described  as  having  thrust  himself  head 
and  shoulders  into  the  matter  without  proper  authority,  and 
Joachim  Ortel,  a  most  experienced  and  intelligent  man, 
speaking  and  writing  English  like  a  native,  and  thoroughly 
conversant  with  English  habits  and  character.  So  soon  as  the 
despatches  from  France  arrived,  Walsingham,  18th  March^ 
1585,  sent  for  Ortel,  and  the  two  held  a  long  conference.  * 


'  Leicester  to  Davison,  !.  Mar.  1585. 
&  P.  Office  MS.  " 

s  Memorie  van  Ortel  k  de  Grpe, 
24  March,  1685.  Hague  Archives 
MS. 

It  is  necessary,  once  for  all,  to  state 
that  no  personage  is  ever  made,  in  the 
text,  to  saj  or  to  write  anything  except 
what,  upon  the  beet  evidence  of  eye 

VOL.  I.— U 


and  ear  witnesses,  he  is  known  to  have 
said  or  written.  It  is  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  historians — as  was  formerly 
the  case,  from  the  times  of  Livy  to 
those  of  Cardinal  Beutivoglio— to  in- 
vent harangues,  letters,  and  confer- 
encea  Where  my  narrative,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  reader,  is  thrown 
into  a  dramatic  form,  the  words — ^not 
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Walsingham. — "We  have  just  received  letters  from  Lord 
Derby  and  Sir  Edward  Stafiford,  dated  the  13th  March.  They 
inform  as  that  your  deputies — contrary  to  all  expectation  and 
to  the  great  hopes  that  had  been  held  out  to  them — ^have 
received,  last  Sunday,  their  definite  answer  from  the  King  of 
France.  He  tells  them,  that,  considering  the  present  condition 
of  his  kingdom,  he  is  unable  to  undertake  the  protection  of 
the  Netherlands  ;  but  says  that  if  they  like,  and  if  the  Queen 
of  England  be  willing  to  second  his  motion,  he  is  disposed  to 
send  a  mission  of  mediation  to  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  beting 
the  King  to  take  the  condition  of  the  provinces  to  heart,  and 
bringing  about  some  honourable  composition,  and  so  forth, 
and  so  forth. 

"  Moreover  the  King  of  France  has  sent  Monsieur  de  Bel- 
lievre  to  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Stafford,  and  Bellievre  has  made 
those  envoys  a  long  oration.  He  explained  to  them  all  about 
the  original  treaty  between  the  States  and  Monsieur,  the  King's 
brother,  and  what  had  taken  place  from  that  day  to  this,  con- 
cluding, after  many  allegations  and  divers  reasons,  that  the 
King  could  not  trouble  himself  with  the  provinces  at  present ; 
but  hoped  her  Majesty  would  make  the  best  of  it,  and  not  be 
offended  with  him. 

^^  The  ambassadors  say  further,  that  they  have  had  an  inter- 
view with  your  deputies,  who  are  excessively  provoked  at  this 
most  unexpected  answer  from  the  King,  and  are  making  loud 
complaints,  being  all  determined  to  take  themselves  off  as  fetft 
as  possible.  The  ambassadors  have  recommended  that  some  of 
the  number  should  come  home  by  the  way  of  England." 

Ortel. — "It  seems  necessary  to  take  active  measures  at 


the  substanoe  merely,  but  the  ipsissU 
ma  verba — have  been  gathered  from 
authentic  documents.  Letters,  speeches, 
and  the  like,  are  often  translated  into 
the  text  from  various  languages — 
Latin,  French,  Flemish,  Spanish, 
Italian,  German,  and — where  the 
sources  are  English — the  spelling, 
and,  in  a  very  slight  measure,  the  dic- 
tion, have  been  put  into  modem  garb. 
But  the  reader  may  be  sure  that  he  is 


never  made  to  be  present  at  imaginarf 
conversations,  which,  however  agree- 
able and  instructive  in  workB  inten- 
tionally fictitious,  are  quite  out  of 
place  in  those  which  daim  to  be  hia- 
torical 

In  this  instance  the  account  of  th« 
conference  is  derived  fixMn  the  Report 
made  by  Envoy  Ortel  to  the  States 
General,  preserved  in  the  Boyal  Ar- 
chives at  the  Hague. 
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once,  and  to  leave  no  duty  undone  in  tliis  matter.  It  will  be 
advisable  to  confer,  so  soon  as  may  be,  with  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal counsellors  of  her  Majesty,  and  recommend  to  them  most 
earnestly  the  present  condition  of  the  provinces.  They  know 
the  afiectionate  confidence  which  the  States  entertain  towards 
England,  and  must  now,  remembering  the  sentiments  of  good- 
will which  they  have  expressed  towards  the  Netherlands,  be 
willing  to  employ  their  efforts  with  her  Majesty  in  this 
emei^ency." 

Walsingham  (with  much  show  of  vexation). — "  This  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  French  court  has  been  most  pernicious. 
Tour  envoys  have  been  delayed,  fed  with  idle  hopes,  and  then 
disgracefully  sent  away,  so  that  the  best  part  of  the  year  has 
been  consumed,  and  it  will  be  most  difficult  now,  in  a  great 
hurry,  to  get  together  a  sufficient  force  of  horse  and  foot  folk, 
with  otha*  necessaries  in  abundance.  On  the  contrary,  the 
enemy,  who  knew  from  the  first  what  result  was  to  be  expected  in 
Francey  has  been  doing  his  best  to  be  beforehand  with  you  in 
the  field :  add,  moreover,  that  this  French  n^otiation  has 
given  other  princes  a  bad  taste  in  their  mouths.  Tim  is  the 
case  with  her  Majesty.  The  Queen  is,  not  without  reason, 
annoyed  that  the  States  have  not  only  despised  her  friendly 
and  good-hearted  offers,  but  have  all  along  been  endeavouring 
to  embark  her  in  this  war,  for  the  defence  of  the  Provinces, 
which  would  have  cost  her  several  millions,  without  offering 
to  her  the  slightest  security.  On  the  contrary,  others,  enemies 
of  the  religion,  who  are  not  to  be  depended  upon — who  had 
never  deserved  well  of  the  States  or  assisted  them  in  their 
need,  as  she  has  done — have  received  this  large  offer  .of  sove- 
reignty without  any  reserve  whatever." 

Ortel  (not  suffering  himself  to  be  disconcerted  at  this  unjust 
and  somewhat  insidious  attack). — ^'  That  which  has  been 
transacted  with  France  was  not  done  except  with  the  express 
approbation  and  ftiU  foreknowledge  of  her  Majesty,  so  far 
back  as  the  lifetime  of  his  Excellency  (William  of  Orange), 
of  high  and  laudable  memory.  Things  had  already  gone  so 
iaXy  Mid  the  Provinces  had  agreed  so  entirely  together,  as  to 
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make  it  inexpedient  to  bring  about  a  separation  in  policy.  It^ 
was  our  duty  to  hold  together,  and,  once  for  all,  thoroughly  to 
understand  what  the  King  of  France,  after  such  manifold  pre- 
sentations through  Monsieur  Des  Pruneaulx  and  others,  and 
in  various  letters  of  his  own,  finally  intended  to  do.  At  the 
same  time,  notwithstanding  these  negotiations,  we  had  always 
an  especial  eye  upon  her  Majesty.  We  felt  a  hopeful  confi- 
dence that  she  would  never  desert  us,  leaving  us  without  aid 
or  counsel,  but  would  consider  that  these  affairs  do  not  concern 
the  Provinces  alone  or  even  especially,  but  are  just  as  deeply 
important  to  her  and  to  all  other  princes  of  the  religion." 

After  this  dialogue,  with  much  more  conversation  of  a 
similar  character,  the  Secretary  and  the  envoy  set  themselves 
fittnkly  and  manfully  to  work.  It  was  agreed  between  them 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  with  the  leading  members  of 
the  Council  to  induce  the  Queen  "  in  this  terrible  conjuncture, 
not  to  forsake  the  Provinces,  but  to  extend  good  counsel  and 
prompt  assistance  to  them  in  their  present  embarrassments." 

There  was,  however,  so  much  business  in  Parliament  just 
then,  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  immediately  the  desired 
interviews. 

On  the  20th,  Ortel  and  De  Gryze  had  another  interview  with 

Walsingham  at  the  Palace  of  Greenwich.     The   Secretary 

Harofa  20,  expressed  the  warmest  and  most  sincere  affection  for 

1686.  ^j^g  Provinces,  and  advised  that  one  of  the  two  envoys 
nhould  set  forth  at  once  for  home  in  order  to  declare  to  the 
States,  without  loss  of  time,  her  Majesty's  good  inclination  to 
assume  the  protection  of  the  land,  together  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  reformed  religion  and  the  ancient  privil^es.  Not 
that  she  was  seeking  her  own  profit,  or  wished  to  obtain  that 
sovereignty  which  had  just  been  offered  to  another  of  the 
contrary  religion,  but  in  order  to  make  manifest  her  affec- 
tionate solicitude  to  preserve  the  Protestant  faith  and  to  support 
her  old  allies  and  neighbours.  Nevertheless,  as  she  could  not 
assume  this  protectorate  without  embarking  in  a  dangerous 
war  with  the  King  of  Spain,  in  which  she  would  not  only  be 
obliged  to  spend  the  blood  of  her  subjects,  but  also  at  least  two 
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millions  of  gold,  there  was  the  more  reason  that  the  States 
should  give  her  certain  cities  as  security.  Those  cities  would 
he  held  hy  certain  of  her  gentlemen,  nominated  thereto,  of 
quality,  credit,  and  religion,  at  the  head  of  good,  true,  and 
well-paid  garrisons,  who  should  make  oath  never  to  surrender 
them  to  the  King  of  Spain  or  to  any  one  else  without  consent 
of  the  States.  The  Provinces  were  also  reciprocally  to  hind 
themselves  hy  oath  to  make  no  treaty  with  the  King,  without 
the  advice  and  approval  of  her  Majesty.  It  was  likewise 
thoroughly  to  be  understood  that  such  cautionary  towns  should 
be  restored  to  the  States  so  soon  as  payment  should  be  made 
of  all  moneys  advanced  during  the  war. 

Next  day  the  envoys  had  an  interview  with  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  whom  they  found  as  amicably  disposed  towards  theii 
2irt  March,  cause   as  Secretary  Walsingham  had  been.     '^Her 

1685.  Majesty,"  said  the  Earl,  "  is  excessively  indignant 
with  the  King  of  France,  that  he  should  so  long  have  abused 
the  Provinces,  and  at  last  have  dismissed  their  deputies  so  con- 
temptuously. Nevertheless,''  he  continued,  "'tis  all  your 
own  &ult  to  have  placed  your  hopes  so  entirely  upon  him  as 
to  entirely  forget  other  princes,  and  more  especially  her 
Majesty.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  passed,  however,  I 
find  her  fully  determined  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  Pro- 
vinces. For  my  own  part,  I  am  ready  to  stake  my  life,  estates, 
and  reputation,  upon  this  issue,  and  to  stand  side  by  side  with 
other  gentlemen  in  persuading  her  Majesty  to  do  her  utmost 
for  the  assistance  of  your  coimtry." 

He  intimated  however,  as  Walsingham  had  done,  that  the 
matter  of  cautionary  towns  would  prove  an  indispensable 
condition,  and  recommended  that  one  of  the  two  envoys 
should  proceed  homeward  at  once,  in  order  to  procure,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  the  appointment  of  an  embassy  for  that 
purpose  to  her  Majesty.  "They  must  bring  full  powers," 
said  the  Earl,  "to  give  her  the  necessary  guarantees,  and 
make  a  formal  demand  for  protection  ;  for  it  would  be  unbe* 
coming,  and  against  her  reputation,  to  be  obliged  to  present 
herself,  unsought  by  the  other  party." 
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In  conclusion,  after  many  strong  expressions  of  good-will, 
Leicester  promised  to  meet  them  next  day  at  court,  where  he 
would  address  the  Queen  personally  on  the  subject^  and  see 
that  they  spoke  with  her  as  well.  Meantime  he  sent  one  of 
his  principal  gentlemen  to  keep  company  with  the  envoys, 
and  make  himself  useful  to  them.  This  personage,  being 
"  of  good  quality  and  a  memb^  of  Parliament,''  gave  them 
much  useful  information,  assuring  them  that  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  in  England  in  favour  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
that  the  matter  had  been  very  vigorously  taken  up  in  the 
national  legislature.  That  assembly  had  been  strongly 
encouraging  her  Majesty  boldly  to  assume  the  protectorate, 
and  had  manifested  a  willingness  to  assist  her  with  the 
needful.  "  And  if,"  said  he,  "  one  subsidy  should  not  be 
enough,  she  shall  have  three,  four,  five,  or  six,  or  as  much  as 
may  be  necessary.'' 

The  same  day,  the  envoys  had  an  interview  with  Lord 
Treasurer  Burghley,  who  held  the  same  language  as  Walsing- 
ham  and  Leicester  had  done.  "The  Queen,  to  his  know- 
ledge," he  said,  "  was  quite  ready  to  assume  the  protectorate  ; 
but  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  formally  offered,  with 
the  necessary  guarantees,  and  that  without  further  loss 
of  time." 

On  the  22nd  March,  according  to  agreement,  Ortel  and 
De  Gryze  went  to  the  court  at  Greenwich.  While  waiting 
there  for  the  Queen,  who  had  ridden  out  into  the  country, 
they  had  more  conversation  with  Walsingham,  whom  they 
found  even  more  energetically  disposed  in  their  favour  than 
ever,  and  who  assured  them  that  her  Majesty  was  quite  ready 
to  assume  the  protectorate  so  soon  as  offered.  "  Within  a 
month,"  he  said,  "  after  the  signing  of  a  treaty,  the  troops 
would  be  on  the  spot,  under  command  of  su.ch  a  personage  of 
quality  and  religion  as  would  be  highly  satisfactory."  While 
they  were  talking,  the  Queen  rode  into  the  court-yard, 
accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  other  gentlemen. 
Very  soon  afterwards  the  envoys  were  summoned  to  her 
presence,  and  allowed  to  recommend  the  affairs  of  the  Pro- 
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yinces  to  her  oonsideration.  She  lamented  the  situation  of 
their  country,  and  in  a  few  words  expressed  her  inclination 
to  render  assistance,  provided  the  States  would  manifest  full 
confidence  in  her.  They  replied  by  oflfering  to  take  instant 
measures  to  gratify  all  her  demands,  so  soon  as  those  demands 
should  be  made  known ;  and  the  Queen  finding  herself  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  gentlemen  and  by  a  crowd  of  people, 
appointed  them  accordingly  to  come  to  her  private  apartments 
the  same  afternoon. 

At  that  interview  none  were  present  save  Walsingham  and 
Lord  Chamberlain  Howard.  The  Queen  showed  herself 
"  extraordinarily  resolute"  to  take  up  the  afiairs  of  the  Pro- 
vinces. "She  had  always  been  sure,"  she  said,  "that  the 
French  negotiation  would  have  no  other  issue  than  the  one 
which  they  had  just  seen.  She  was  fully  aware  what  a 
powerftd  enemy  she  was  about  to  make — one  who  could  easily 
create  mischief  for  her  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  but  she  was 
nevertheless  resolved,  if  the  States  chose  to  deal  with  her 
frankly  and  generously,  to  take  them  under  her  protection. 
She  assured  the  envoys  that  if  a  deputation  with  full  powers 
and  reasonable  conditions  should  be  immediately  sent  to  her, 
she  would  not  delay  and  dally  with  them,  as  had  been  the 
case  in  France,  but  would  despatch  them  back  again  at  the 
speediest,  and  would  make  her  good  inclination  manifest  by 
deeds  as  well  as  words.  As  she  was  hazarding  her  treasure 
tc^ther  with  the  blood  and  repose  of  her  subjects,  she  was 
not  at  liberty  to  do  this  except  on  receipt  of  proper  securities."* 

Accordingly  De  Gryze  went  to  the  Provinces,  provided  with 
complimentary  and  affectionate  letters  from  the  Queen,  while 
Ortel  remained  in  England.  So  far  all  was  plain  and  above- 
board  ;  and  Walsingham,  who,  from  the  first,  had  been  warmly 
in  favour  of  taking  up  the  Netherland  cause,  was  relieved  by 
being  able  to  write  in  straightforward  language.  Stealthy 
and  subtle,  where  the  object  was  to  get  within  the  guard  of 
an  ejiemy  whf  menaced  a  mortal  blow,  he  was,  both  by  natur* 

^  Memorie  van  de  Qryze  k  OrteL    MSw  before  cited. 
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and  policy^  disposed  to  deal  frankly  with  those  he  called  his 
friends. 

"Monsieur  de  Gryze  repaireth  presently/'  he  wrote  to 
Davison,  "to  try  if  he  can  induce  the  States  to  send  their 
deputies  hither,  furnished  with  more  ample  instructions  than 
they  had  to  treat  with  the  French  King,  considering  that  h^ 
Majesty  carryeth  another  manner  of  princely  disposition  than 
that  sovereign.  Meanwhile,  for  that  she  doubteth  lest  in  this 
hard  estate  of  their  affairs,  and  the  distrust  they  have  con- 
ceived to  be  relieved  from  hence,  they  should  from  despair 
throw  themselves  into  the  course  of  Spain,  her  pleasure 
therefore  is — though  by  Burnham  I  sent  you  directions  to 
put  them  in  comfort  of  relief,  ordy  as  of  yourself — that  you 
shall  now,  as  it  were,  in  her  name,  if  you  see  cause  sufficient, 
assure  some  of  the  aptest  instruments  that  you  shall  make 
choice  of  for  that  purpose,  that  her  Majesty,  rather  than  that 
they  should  perish,  will  be  content  to  take  them  imder  her 
protection." 

He  added  that  it  was  indispensable  for  the  States,  upon 
their  part,  to  offer  "such  sufficient  cautions  and  assurances 
as  she  might  in  reason  demand."  ^ 

Matters  were  so  well  managed  that  by  the  22nd  April  the 

States-Greneral  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  in  which  they 

22  April,  notified  her,  that  the  desired  deputation  was  on  the 

1686.  point  of  setting  forth.  "  Kecognizing,"  they  said, 
"  that  there  is  no  prince  or  potentate  to  whom  they  are  more 
obliged  than  they  are  to  your  Majesty,  we  are  about  to 
request  you  very  humbly  to  accept  the  sovereignty  of  these 
Provinces,  and  the  people  of  the  same  for  your  very  humble 
vassals  and  subjects."  They  added  that,  as  the  necessity  of 
the  case  was  great,  they  hoped  the  Queen  would  send,  so 
soon  as  might  be,  a  force  of  four  or  five  thousand  men  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  siege  of  Antwerp.' 


IS 

•  Walangham  to  Davison,  —  March, 


1686,  8.  P.  Office  MS. 
a  Lettre    des    Etats 


Generaux  dsB 


Provinces  Unies  4  la  servuaonie  Rejne 
d'Angleterre,  21  April,  1585.  HagtM 
Archives,  M& 
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A  similar  letter  was  despatched  by  the  same  courier  to  the 
Earl  of  Leicester. 

On  the  Ist  of  May,  Ortel  had  audience  of  the  Queen,  to 
deliver  the  letters  from  the  States-General.     He  found  that 

Uaj  1,    despatches,  very  encouraging  and  agreeable  in  their 

1585.  tenor,  had  also  just  arrived  from  Davison.  The 
Queen  was  in  good  humour.  She  took  the  letter  from  Ortel, 
read  it  attentively,  and  paused  a  good  while.  Then  she 
assured  him  that  her  good  affection  towards  the  Provinces  was 
not  in  the  least  changed,  and  that  she  thanked  the  States  for 
the  confidence  in  her  that  they  were  manifesting.  '^It  is 
unnecessary,''  said  the  Queen,  "for  me  to  repeat  over  and 
over  again  sentiments  which  I  have  so  plainly  declared.  You 
are  to  assure  the  States  that  they  shall  never  be  disappointed 
in  the  trust  that  they  have  reposed  in  my  good  intentions. 
Let  them  deal  with  me  sincerely,  and  without  holding  open 
any  back-door.  Not  that  I  am  seeking  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Provinces,  for  I  wish  only  to  maintain  their  privileges 
and  ancient  liberties,  and  to  defend  them  in  this  regard 
against  all  the  world.  Let  them  ripely  consider,  then,  with 
what  fidelity  I  am  espousing  their  cause,  and  how,  without 
fear  of  any  one,  I  am  arousing  most  powerful  enemies/'* 

Ortel  had  afterwards  an  interview  with  Leicester,  in  which 
the  Earl  assured  him  that  her  Majesty  had  not  in  the  least 
changed  in  her  sentiments  towards  the  Provinces.  "For 
myself,"  said  he,  "  I  am  ready,  if  her  Majesty  choose  to  make 
use  of  me,  to  go  over  there  in  person,  and  to  place  life, 
property,  and  all  the  assistance  I  can  gain  from  my  friends, 
upon  the  issue.  Yea,  with  so  good  a  heart,  that  I  pray  the 
Lord  may  be  good  to  me,  only  so  far  as  I  serve  faithfully  in 
this  cause."  He  added  a  warning  that  the  deputies  to  be 
appointed  should  come  with  absolute  powers,  in  order  that 
her  Majesty's  bountiful  intentions  might  not  be  retarded  by 
their  own  fault.* 


^  Lettre  des  Etets  au  Ote.  de  Lei-  I  2  Brief  van  Ortel    aan    de    Statev 

eester,   21    April,    1586.      Hague  Ar-  I  Generaal,   8  Mai,   1585.     H&gae  Ai 

chirea,  M&  chives,  Ma                           3  Ibid. 
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Ortel  then  visited  Walsingham  at  his  house,  Bam^Elms^ 
where  he  was  confined  by  illness.  Sir  Francis  assured  the 
envoy  that  he  would  use  every  effort,  by  letter  to  her  Majesty 
and  by  verbal  instructions  to  his  son-in-law,  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
to  further  the  success  of  the  negotiation,  and  that  he  deeply 
regretted  his  enforced  absence  from  the  court  on  so  important 
an  occasion. 

Matters  were  proceeding  most  favourably,  and  the  all- 
important  point  of  sending  an  auxiliary  force  of  Englishm^ 
to  the  relief  of  Antwerp — ^before  it  should  be  too  late,  snd  in 
advance  of  the  final  conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  the 
countries — ^had  been  nearly  conceded.  Just  at  that  moment, 
however,  "as  ill-luck  would  have  it,"  said  Ortel,  "came  a 
letter  from  Gilpin.  I  don't  think  he  meant  it  in  malice,  but 
the  effect  was  most  pernicious.'  He  sent  the  information 
that  a  new  attack  was  to  be  made  by  the  10th  May  upon  the 
Eowenstyn,  that  it  was  sure  to  be  successful,  and  that  the 
siege  of  Antwerp  was  as  good  as  raised.  So  Lord  Burghley 
informed  me,  in  presence  of  Lord  Leicester,  that  her  Majesty 
was  determined  to  await  the  issue  of  this  enterprise.  It  was 
quite  too  late  to  get  troops  in  readiness,  to  co-operate  with 
the  States'  army,  so  soon  as  the  10th  May,  and  as  Antwerp 
was  so  sure  to  be  relieved,  there  was  no  pressing  necessity 
for  haste.  I  uttered  most  bitter  complaints  to  these  lords 
and  to  other  counsellors  of  the  Queen,  that  she  should  thus 
draw  back,  on  account  of  a  letter  from  a  single  individual, 
without  paying  sufficient  heed  to  the  despatches  from  the 
States-General,  who  certainly  knew  their  own  affairs  and 
their  own  necessities  better  than  any  one  else  could  do,  bul 
her  Majesty  sticks  firm  to  her  resolution/'* 

Here  were  immense  mistakes  committed  on  all  sides.  The 
premature  shooting  up  of  those  three  rockets  from  the  cathe- 
dral-tower, on  the  unlucky  10th  May,  had  thus  not   only 


'  "Nu  zynde  in  al  desen  geoccu- 
peertk  voert  bet  ongeluck  zeker  missive 
van  den  Secretaris  Gilpin,  uyt  Mid- 
delbourg,  daertoe,  hoewel  ick  njet  on 


dencke  tzelve  uyt  eemioh  malitie  by 
hem  gesobiet  te  ^n,**  ko,    (Ibid.) 
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ruined  the  first  assault  agaimlt  the  Kowenstyn^  but  also  the 
second  and  the  more  promising  adventure.  Had  the  four 
thousand  bold  Englishmen  there  enlisted,  and  who  could  have 
reached  the  Provinces  in  time  to  cooperate  in  that  great 
enterprise,  have  stood  side  by  side  with  the  Hollanders,  the 
Zeelaoders,  and  the  Antwerpers,  upon  that  fatal  dyke,  it  is 
almost  a  certainty  that  Antwerp  would  have  been  relieved, 
and  the  whole  of  Flanders  and  Brabant  permanently  annexed 
to  the  independent  commonwealth,  which  would  have  thus 
assumed  at  once  most  imposing  proportions. 

It  was  a  great  blunder  of  Sainte  Aldegonde  to  station 
in  the  cathedral,  on  so  important  an  occasion,  watchmen  in 
whose  judgment  he  could  not  thoroughly  rely.  It  was  a 
blimder  in  Gilpin,  intelligent  as  he  generally  showed  himself, 
to  write  in  such  sanguine  style  before  the  event.  But  it  was 
the  greatest  blunder  of  all  for  Queen  Elizabeth  to  suspend 
her  cooperation  at  the  very  instant  when,  as  the  result 
showed,  it  was  likely  to  prove  most  successfuL  It  was  a 
chapter  of  blunders  from  first  to  last,  but  the  most  fatal  of  all 
the  errors  was  the  one  thus  prompted  by  the  great  Queen's 
most  traitorous  characteristic,  her  obstinate  parsimony. 

And  now  began  a  series  of  sharp  chafierings  on  both  sides, 
not  very  much  to  the  credit  of  either  party.  The  kingdom 
of  England,  and  the  rebellious  Provinces  of  Spain,  were 
drawn  to  each  other  by  an  irresistible  law  of  political  attract 
tion.  Their  absorption  into  each  other  seemed  natural  and 
almost  inevitable ;  and  the  weight  of  the  strong  Protestant 
organism,  had  it  been  thus  completed,  might  have  balanced 
the  great  Catholic  League  which  was  clustering  about  Spain. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  the  two  governments  of  England  and 
the  Netherlands  should  now  assume  the  attitude  of  traders 
driving  a  hard  bargain  with  each  other,  rather  than  that  of 
two  important  commonwealths,  upon  whose  action,  at  that 
momentous  epoch,  the  weal  and  wo  of  Christendom  was 
hanging.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  danger  to  England  was 
great,  but  that  danger  in  any  event  was  to  be  confronted 
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Philip  was  to  be  defied,  and,  by  assniniiig  the  cause  of  the 
Provinces  to  be  her  own,  which  it  imquestionably  was,  Elizar- 
beth  was  taking  the  diadem  from  her  head — as  the  King  of 
Sweden  well  observed — ^and  adventuring  it  upon  the  doubtful 
chance  of  war.^  Would  it  not  have  been  better  then — ^her 
mind  being  once  made  up — promptly  to  accept  all  the  benefits, 
as  well  as  all  the  hazards,  of  the  bold  game  to  which  she 
was  of  necessity  a  party  ?  But  she  could  not  yet  believe  in 
the  incredible  meanness  of  Henry  III.  "  I  asked  her  Majesty* 
(3rd  May,  1585),  said  Ortel,  "  whether,  in  view  of  these  vast 
preparations  in  France,  it  did  not  behove  her  to  be  most 
circumspect  and  upon  her  guard.  For,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  men,  everything  showed  one  great  scheme  already  laid 
down — a  general  conspiracy  throughout  Christendom  against 
the  reformed  religion.  She  answered  me,  that  thus  far  she 
could  not  perceive  this  to  be  the  case  ;  nor  could  she  believe,' 
she  said,  ^  that  the  King  of  France  could  be  so  faint-hearted 
as  to  submit  to  such  injuries  from  the  Guises.'  "  * 

Time  was  very  soon  to  show  the  nature  of  that  unhappy 
monarch  with  regard  to  injuries,  and  to  prove  to  Elizabeth 
the  error  she  had  committed  in  doubting  his  faint-heartedness. 
Meanwhile,  time  was  passing,  and  the  Netherlands  were 
shivering  in  the  storm.  They  needed  the  open  sunshine 
which  her  caution  kept  too  long  behind  the  clouds.  For  it 
was  now  enjoined  upon  Walsingham  to  manifest  a  coldness 
upon  the  part  of  the  English  government  towards  the  States. 
Davison  was  to  be  allowed  to  return ;  "  but,"  said  Sir  Francis, 
"her  Majesty  would  not  have  you  accompany  the  commis- 
sioners who  are  coming  from  the  Low  Countries,  but  to  come 
over,  either  before  them  or  after  them,  lest  it  be  thought  they 
come  over  by  her  Majesty's  procurement."' 

As  if  they  were  not  coming  over  by  her  Majesty's  most 
especial  procurement,   and  as  if  it  would  matter  to  Philip 

>  Camden,  321.  I       *  Walsingham  to  Davison,  22  Apri^ 

*MS.  Letter  of  Ortel,  8  Maj,  1585,   |  1585,  a  P.  Office  MS. 
before  ci^ed. 
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— ^the  union  once  made  between  England  and  Holland — 
whether  the  invitation  to  that  union  came  first  from  the  one 
party  or  the  other  ! 

"  I  am  retired  for  my  health  from  the  court  to  mine  own 
house/'  said  Walsingham,  ^^  but  I  find  those  in  whose  judgment 
her  Majesty  reposeth  greatest  trust  so  coldly  affected  unto 
the  cause,  as  I  have  no  great  hope  of  the  matter ;  and  yet, 
for  that  the  hearts  of  princes  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  who 
both  can  will  and  dispose  them  at  his  pleasure,  I  would  be 
loath  to  hinder  the  repair  of  the  commissioners/'  * 

Here  certainly  had  the  sun  gone  most  suddenly  intg  a 
doud.  Sir  Francis  would  be  loath  to  advise  the  commissioners 
to  stay  at  home,  but  he  obviously  thought  them  coming  on  as 
bootless  an  errand  as  that  which  had  taken  their  colleagues 
so  recently  into  France. 

The  cause  of  the  trouble  was  Flushing.  Hence  the  tears, 
and  the  coldness,  and  the  scoldings,  on  the  part  of  the  im- 
perious and  the  economical  Queen.  Flushing  was  the  patri- 
mony— a  large  portion  of  that  which  was  left  to  him — of 
Count  Maurice.  It  was  deeply  mortgaged  for  the  payment 
of  the  debts  of  William  the  Silent,  but  his  son  Maurice,  so 
long  as  the  elder  brother  Philip  William  remained  a  captive 
in  Spain,  wrote  himself  Marquis  of  Flushing  and  Kampveer, 
and  derived  both  revenue  and  importance  from  his  rights  in 
that  important  town.  The  States  of  Zeeland,  while  desirous 
of  a  political  fusion  of  the  two  countries,  were  averse  from 
the  prospect  of  converting,  by  exception,  their  commercial 
capital  into  an  English  city,  the  remainder  of  the  Provinces 
remaining  meanwhile  upon  their  ancient  footing.  The  ne- 
gociations  on  the  subject  caused  a  most  ill-timed  delay.  The 
States  finding  the  English 'government  cooling,  affected  to 
grow  tepid  themselves.  This  was  the  true  mercantile  system, 
perhaps,  for  managing  a  transaction  most  thriftily,  but  frank- 
ness and  promptness  would  have  been  more  statesmanlike  at 
Buch  a  junctnre. 

*  Walsingham  to  Darison,  MS.  just  cited. 
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"I  am  Borry  to  understand/'  wrote  Walsingham,  "that  the 
States  are  not  yet  grown  to  a  full  resolation  for  the  delivering 
of  the  town  of  Flushing  into  her  Majesty's  hands.  The  Queen 
finding  the  people  of  that  island  so  wavering  and  inconstant, 
besides  that  they  caii  hardly,  after  the  so  long  enjoying  a 
popular  liberty,  bear  a  regal  authority,  would  be  loath  to 
embark  herself  into  so  dangerous  a  war  without  some  suflBicient 
caution  received  from  them.  It  is  also  greatly  to  be  doubted, 
that  if,  by  practice  and  corruption,  that  town  might  be  re- 
covered by  the  Spaniards,  it  would  put  all  the  rest  of  the 
country  in  peril.  I  find  her  Majesty,  in  case  that  town  may 
be  gotten,  fully  resolved  to  receive  them  into  her  protection, 
80  as  it  may  also  be  made  probable  unto  her  tiiat  the  promised 
three  hundred  thousand  guilders  the  month  will  be  duly 
paid/'^ 

A  day  or  two  after  writing  this  letter,  Walsingham  sent 
one  afternoon,  in  a  great  hurry,  for  Ortel,  and  informed  him 
very  secretly,  that,  according  to  information  just  received,  the 
deputies  from  the  States  were  coming  without  sufiBicient 
authority  in  regard  to  this  very  matter.  Thus  all  the  good 
intentions  of  the  English  govemnient  were  likely  to  be  frus- 
trated, and  the  Provinces  to  be  reduced  to  direful  extremity. 

"  What  can  we  possibly  advise  her  Majesty  to  do  ?"  asked 
Walsingham,  "  since  you  are  not  willing  to  put  confidence  in 
her  intentions.  You  are  trying  to  bring  her  into  a  public 
war,  in  which  she  is  to  risk  her  treasure  and  the  blood  of  her 
subjects  against  the  greatest  potentates  of  the  world,  and  you 
hesitate  meantime  at  giving  her  such  security  as  is  required 
for  the  very  defence  of  the  Provinces  themselves.  The  de- 
puties are  coming  hither  to  offer  the  sovereignty  to  her 
Majesty,  as  was  recently  done  ift  France,  or,  if  that  should 
not  prove  acceptable,  they  are  to  ask  assistance  in  men  and 
money  upon  a  mere  taliter  qualiter  guaranty.  That's  not 
the  way.  And  there  are  plenty  of  ill-disposed  persons  here 
to  take  advantage  of  this  position  of  a£fairs  to  ruin  the  interest 

*  Minute  to  GUpin,  1  Hay,  1586.    a  P.  OffioeMa 
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of  the  Provinces  now  placed  on  so  good  a  footing.  Moreover, 
in  this  perpetual  sending  of  despatches  back  and  forth,  much 
precious  time  is  consumed  ;  and  this  is  exactly  what  our 
enemies  most  desire/"' 

In  accordance  with  Walsingham's  urgent  suggestions,  Ortel 
wrote  at  once  to  his  constituents,  imploring  them  to  remedy 
this  matter.  "  Do  not  allow,"  he  said,  "  any  more  time  to  be 
wasted.  Let  us  not  painfully  build  a  wall  only  to  knock  our 
own  heads  against  it,  to  the  dismay  of  our  friends  and  the 
gratification  of  our  enemies."^ 

It  was  at  last  arranged  that  an  important  blank  should  be 
left  in  the  articles  to  be  brought  by  the  deputies,  upon  which 
vacant  place  the  names  of  certain  cautionary  towns,  afterwards 
to  be  agreed  upon,  were  to  be  inscribed  by  common  consent. 
Meantime  the  English  ministers  were  busy  in  preparing  to 
receive  the  commissioners,  and  to  bring  the  Netherland  matter 
handsomely  before  the  legislature. 

The  integrity,  the  caution,  the  thrift,  the  hesitation,  which 
characterized  Elizabeth's  government,  were  well  pourtrayed 
in  the  habitual  language  of  the  Lord  Treasurer,  chief  minister 
of  a  third-rate  kingdom  now  called  on  to  play  a  first-rate  part, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  power 
of  the  nation  whose  policy  he  directed,  and  prophetically 
conscious  of  the  great  destinies  which  were  opening  upon  her 
horizon.  Lord  Burghley  could  hardly  be  censured — ^least  of 
all  ridiculed — ^for  the  patient  and  somewhat  timid  attributes 
of  hifl  nature.  The  ineffitble  ponderings,  which  might  now 
be  ludicrous,  on  the  part  of  a  minister  of  the  British  Empire, 
with  two  hundred  millions  of  subjects  and  near  a  hundred 
millions  of  revenue,  were  almost  inevitable  in  a  man  guiding 
a  realm  of  four  millions  of  people  with  half  a  million  of 
income. 

It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  strange  n^ociation,  this  between 
England  and  Holland.  A  commonwealth  had  arisen,  but 
was  unconscious  of  the  strength  which  it  was  to  find  in  the 

'  Btiat  yaa  Ortel  aaa  de  Staaten  Generaal,  13  Mai,  1685.  Hague  Aj^ 
chives  Ma  •  Ibid. 
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principle  of  states'  union,  and  of  reli^ous  equality.     It  sought, 
on  the  contrary,  to  exchange  its  federal  sovereignty  for  pro- 
vincial dependence,  and  to  imitate,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
very  intolerance  by  which  it  had  been  driven  into  revolt.     It 
was  not  unnatural  that  the  Netherlanders  should  hate  the 
Boman  Catholic  religion,  in  the  name  of  which  they  had  • 
endured  such  infinite  tortures,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  painful 
to  observe  that  they  requested  Queen  Elizabeth,  whom  they 
styled  defender,  not  of  "  the  faith "  but  of  the  "  reformed 
religion,"  to  exclude  from  the  Provinces,  in  case  she  accepted 
the  sovereignty,  the  exercise  of  all  religious    rites    except 
those  belonging  to  the  reformed  church.      They,  however, 
expressly  provided  against  inquisition  into  conscience.^    Pri- 
vate houses  were  to  be  sacred,  the  papists  free  within  their 
own  walls,  but  the  churches  were  to  be  closed  to  those  of  the 
ancient  faith.     This  was  not  so  bad  as  to  hang,  bum,  drown, 
and  bury  alive  nonconformists,  as  had  been  done  by  Philip 
and  the  holy  inquisition  in  the  name  of  the  church  of  Bome  ; 
nor  is  it  very  surprising  that  the  horrible  past  should  have 
caused  that  church  to  be  r^arded  with  sentiments  of  such 
deep-rooted  hostility  as  to  make  the  Hollanders   shudder  at 
the  idea  of  its  re-establishment.     Tet,  no  doubt,  it  was  idle 
for  either  Holland  or  England,  at  that  day,  to  talk  of  a  recon- 
ciliation with  Bome.    A  step  had  separated  them,  but  it  was 
a  step  from  a  precipice.     No  human  power  could  bridge  the 
chasm.      The  steep  contrast    between    the  league  and  the 
counter-league,  between  the  systems  of  Philip  and  Mucio,  and 
that  of  Elizabeth  and  Olden- Bameveld,  ran  through  the  whde 
world  of  thought,  action,  and  life. 

But  still  the  n^ociation  between  Holland  and  England 
was  a  strange  one.  Holland  wished  to  give  herself  entirely, 
and  England  feared  to  accept.  Elizabeth,  in  place  of 
sovereignty,  wanted  mortgages ;  while  Holland  was    afraid 


>  Points  et  Articles  oonoot  et  ar- 
restee par  lea  etats  generaulz  de  Paj 
Bas  pour  traicter  avez  la  Sereniaaiine 
Rejne  d' Angleterre  sor  la  souverainet^. 
Hague  Archives,  MS. 


Art  n  "  Sans  quIoeDe  poum  eatra 
cfaang6  ou  anltre  Religion  es  dicCs 
pajTS  exero^  Pounreu  tootefois  quo 
personne  ne  sera  recbercb^  en  sa  oott' 
science.'* 
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to  give  a  part,  although  offering  the  whole.  There  was  no 
great  inequality  between  the  two  countries.  Both  were  in* 
stinctively  conscious,  perhaps,  of  standing  oil  the  edge  of  a 
vast  expansion.  Both  felt  that  they  were  about  to  stretch 
their  wings  suddenly  for  a  flight  over  the  whole  earth.  Yet 
each  was  a  very  inferior  power,  in  comparison  with  the  great 
empires  of  the  past  or  those  which  then  existed. 

It  is  difficult,  without  a  strong  effort  of  the  imagination,  to 
reduce  the  English  empire  to  the  slender  proportions  which 
belonged  to  her  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  That  epoch  was 
full  of  light  and  life.  The  constellations  which  have  for 
centuries  been  shining  in  the  English  firmament  were  then 
human  creatures  walking  English  earth.  The  captains,  states- 
men, corsairs,  merchant-adventurers,  poets,  dramatists,  the 
great  Queen  herself,  the  Cecils,  Kaleigh,  Walsingham,  Drake, 
Hawkins,  Gilbert,  Howard,  Willoughby,  the  Norrises,  Essex, 
Leicester,  Sidney,  Spenser,  Shakspeare  and  the  lesser  but 
brilliant  lights  which  surrounded  him ;  such  were  the  men 
who  lifted  England  upon  an  elevation  to  which  she  was  not 
yet  entitled  by  her  material  grandeur.  At  last  she  had  done 
with  Bome,  and  her  expansion  dated  from  that  moment. 
Holland  and  England,  by  the  very  condition  of  their  existence, 
were  sworn  foes  to  Philip.  Elizabeth  stood  excommunicated 
of  the  Pope.  There  was  hardly  a  month  in  which  intelligence 
was  not  sent  by  English  agents  out  of  the  Netherlands  and 
France,  that  assassins,  hired  by  Philip,  were  making  their 
way  to  England  to  attempt  the  life  of  the  Queen.  The 
Netherlanders  were  rebels  to  the  Spanish  monarch,  and  they 
stood,  one  and  all,  under  death-sentence  by  Bome.  The 
alliance  was  inevitable  and  wholesome.  Elizabeth  was, 
however,  consistently  opposed  to  the  acceptance  of  a  new 
sovereignty.  England  was  a  weak  power.  Ireland  was  at 
her  side  in  a  state  of  chronic  rebellion — a  stepping-stone  for 
Spain  in  its  already  foreshadowed  invasion.  Scotland  was  at 
her  back  with  a  strong  party  of  Catholics,  stipendiaries  of 
Philip,  encouraged  by  the  Guises  and  periodically  inflamed 
to  enthusiasm  by  the  hope  of  rescuing  Mary  Stuart  from  her 

VOL.  I. — ^V 
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im^Hrisonment,  bringiog  her  rival's  head  to  the  block,  and 
elevating  the  long-suffering  martyr  upon  the  throne  of  all  the 
British  Islands  And  in  the  midst  of  England  itself^  con- 
spiracies were  weaving  every  day.  The  mortal  duel  betwe^i 
the  two  queens  was  slowly  approaching  its  termination.  In 
the  fatal  form  of  Mary  was  embodied  everything  most  perilous 
to  England's  ^ory  and  to  England's  Queen.  Mcuy  Stufiurt 
meant  absolutism  at  home,  subjection  to  Borne  and  Spain 
abroad.  The  uncle  Guises  were  stipendiaries  of  Philip,  Philip 
was  the  slave  of  the  Pope.  Mucio  had  frightened  tiie  unlucky 
Henry  III.  into  submission,  and  there  was  no  health  nor  hope 
in  France.  For  England,  Mary  Stuart  embodied  the  possible 
relapse  into  sloth,  dependence,  barbarism.  For  Elizabeth, 
Mary  Stuart  embodied  sedition,  conspiracy,  rebellion,  battle, 
murder,  and  sudden  death. 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Queen  thus  situated 
should  be  cautious,  when  about  throwing  down  the  gauntlet 
to  the  greatest  powers  of  the  earth.  Tet  the  commissionerB 
from  the  United  States  were  now  on  their  way  to  England  to 
propose  the  throwing  of  that  gauntlet.  What  now  was  that 
England? 

Its  population  was,  perhaps,  not  greater  than  the  numbens 
which  dwell  to-day  within  its  capital  and  immediate  suburbs. 
Its  revenue  was  perhaps  equal  to  the  sixtieth  part  of  the 
annual  interest  on  th^  present  national  debt.  Single,  highly- 
favoured  individuals,  not  only  in  England  but  in  other 
countries  cis-  and  trans- Atlantic,  enjoy  incomes  equal  to  more 
than  half  the  amount  of  Elizabeth's  annual  budget.  London, 
then  containing  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in- 
habitants, was  hardly  so  imposing  a  town  as  Antwerp,  and 
was  inferior  in  most  material  respects  to  Paris  and  Lisbon. 
Forty-two  hundred  children  were  born  every  year  within  its 
precincts,  and  the  deaths  were  nearly  as  many.*  In  plague 
years,  which  were  only  too  frequent,  as  many  as  twenty  and 
even  thirty  thousand  people  had  been  annually  swept  away.* 

1  Meteren,  xiil   24S.     The   historian   was,  for   a   long  period,  rasident  ia 
LoDdoQ  at  this  epoch.  '  Ibid. 
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At  the  present  epoch  there  are  seventeen  hundred  births  every 
week^  and  about  one  thousand  deaths. 

It  is  instructive  to  throw  a  glance  at  the  character  of  the 
English  people  as  it  appeared  to  intelligent  foreigners  at  that 
day ;  for  the  various  parts  of  the  world  were  not  then  so 
closely  blended,  nor  did  national  coloiuv  and  characteristics 
flow  so  liquidly  into  each  other,  as  is  the  case  in  these  days 
of  intimate  jurta^position. 

^^  The  English  are  a  very  clever,  handsome,  and  well-made 
people,''  says  a  learned  Antwerp  historian  and  merchant,  who 
had  resided  a  long  time  in  London,  ^'  but,  like  all  islanders, 
by  nature  weak  and  tender.  They  are  generally  {sir,  par- 
ticularly the  women,  who  all-— even  to  the  peasant  women-— 
protect  their  complexions  from  the  sun  with  fans  and  veils, 
as  only  the  stately  gentlewomen  do  in  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands.  As  a  people  they  are  stout-hearted,  vehement, 
eager,  cruel  in  war,  zealous  in  attack,  little  fearing  death ; 
not  revengeful,  but  fickle,  presumptuous,  rash,  boastful,  de- 
ceitful, very  suspicious,  especially  of  strangers,  whom  they 
despise.  They  are  fall  of  courteous  and  hypocritical  gestures 
and  words,  which  they  consider  to  imply  good  manners,  civility, 
and  wisdom.  They  are  well  spoken,  and  very  hospitable. 
They  feed  well,  eating  much  meat,  which — owing  to  the  rainy 
climate  and  the  ranker  character  of  the  grass — is  not  so 
firm  and  succulent  as  the  meat  of  France  and  the  Netherlands. 
The  people  are  not  so  laborious  as  the  French  and  Hollanders, 
preferring  to  lead  an  indolent  life,  like  the  Spaniards.  The 
most  difficult  and  ingenious  of  the  handicrafts  are  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  as  is  the  case  with  the  lazy  inhabitants 
of  Spain.  They  feed  many  sheep,  with  fine  wool,  from  which, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  they  learned  to  make  cloth.  They 
keep  many  idle  servants,  and  many  wild  animals  for  their 
pleasure,  instead  of  cultivating  the  soil.  They  have  many 
ships,  but  they  do  not  evea  catch  fish  enough  for  theii 
own  consumption,  but  purchase  of  their  neighbours.  They 
dress  very  el^antly.  Their  costume  is  light  and  costly,  but 
they  are  very  changeable  and  capricious,  altering  their  fashions 
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every  year,  both  the  men  and  the  women.  When  they  go 
away  from  home,  riding  or  travelling,  they  always  wear  their 
best  clothes,  contrary  to  the  habit  of  other  nationa  The  English 
language  is  broken  Dutch,  mixed  with  French  and  British 
terms  and  words,  but  with  a  lighter  pronunciation.  They  do 
not  speak  from  the  chest,  like  the  Germans,  but  prattle  only 
with  the  tongue/" 

Here  are  few  statistical  £M;ts,  but  certainly  it  is  curious  to 
see  how  many  national  traits  thus  photographed  by  a  con* 
temporary,  have  quite  vanished,  and  have  been  exchanged 
for  their  very  opposites.  Certainly  the  last  physiolc^cal 
criticism  of  all  would  indicate  as  great  a  national  metamor- 
phosis, during  the  last  three  centuries,  as  is  offered  by  many 
other  of  the  writer's  observations. 

'^  With  regard  to  the  women,"  continues  the  same  authority, 
^^  they  are  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  men,  except  in  matters 
of  life  and  death,  yet  they  are  not  kept  so  closely  and  strictly 
as  in  Spain  and  elsewhere.  They  are  not  locked  up,  but  have 
free  management  of  their  household,  like  the  Netherlanders 
and  their  other  neighbours.  They  are  gay  in  their  clothing, 
taking  well  their  ease,  leaving  house-work  to  the  servant- 
maids,  and  are  fond  of  sitting,  finely-dressed,  before  their 
doors  to  see  the  passers-by  and  to  be  seen  of  them.  In  all 
banquets  and  dinner-parties  they  have  the  most  honour, 
sitting  at  the  upper  end  of  the  board,  and  being  served  first 
Their  time  is  spent  in  riding,  lounging,  card-playing,  and 
making  merry  with  their  gossips  at  child-bearings,  christenings, 
churchings,  and  buryings  ;  and  all  this  conduct  the  men  wink 
at,  because  such  are  the  customs  of  the  land.  They  much 
commend  however  the  industry  and  careful  habits  of  the 
German  and  Netherland  women,  who  do  the  work  which  in 
England  devolves  upoa  the  men.  Hence,  England  is  called 
the  paradise  of  married  women,  for  the  unmarried  girls  are 
kept  much  more  strictly  than  upon  the  continent.  The 
women  are  handsome,  white,  dressy,  modest ;  although  they 
go  freely  about  the  streets  without  bonnet,  hood,  or  veil ;  bat 

>  Emauuel  van  Meteren,  *Ne4QrlaQ<!l8cbe  Historien/  xiil  243. 
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the  noble  dames  have  lately  learned  to  coy^  their  faces  with 
a  silken  mask-  or  vizard  with  a  plumage  of  feathers,  for  they 
change  their  fashions  every  year,  to  the  astonishment  of  many/' ' 

Paal  Hentzner,  a  tourist  from  Germany  at  precisely 
the  same  epoch,  touches  with  equal  minuteness  on  English 
characteristics.  It  may  be  observed,  that,  with  some  dis- 
crepancies, there  is  also  much  similarity  in  the  views  of  the 
two  critics. 

'^The  English,''  says  the  whimsical  Paul,  '^are  serious, 
like  the  Germans,  lovers  of  show,  liking  to  be  followed, 
wherever  they  go,  by  troops  of  servants,  who  wear  their  mas- 
ter's arms,  in  silver,  fastened  to  their  left  sleeves,  and  are 
justly  ridiculed  for  wearing  tails  hanging  down  their  backs. 
They  excel  in  dancing  and  music,  for  they  are.  active  and 
lively,  although  they  are  of  thicker  build  than  the  Germans. 
They  cut  their  hair  close  on  the  forehead,  letting  it  hang 
down  on  either  side.  They  are  good  sailors,  and  better 
pirates,  cunning,  treacherous,  thievish.  Three  hundred  and 
upwards  are  hanged  annually  in  London.  Hawking  is  the 
favourite  sport  of  the  nobility.  The  English  are  more  polite 
in  eating  than  the  French,  devouring  less  bread,  but  more 
meat,  which  they  roast  in  perfection.  They  put  a  great 
deal  of  sugar  in  their  drink.  Their  beds  are  covered  with 
tapestry,  even  those  of  farmers.  They  are  powerful  in  the 
field,  successful  against  their  enemies,  impatient  of  anything 
like  slavery,  vastly  fond  of  great  ear-filling  noises,  such  as 
cannon-firing,  drum-beating,  and  bell-ringing ;  so  that  it  is 
yery  common  for  a  number  of  them,  when  they  have  got  a 
cup  too  much  in  their  heads,  to  go  up  to  some  belfry,  and 
ring  the  bells  for  an  hour  together,  for  the  sake  of  the  amuse- 
meni  If  they  see  a  foreigner  very  well  made  or  particularly 
handsome,  they  will  say  ^^ 'tis  pity  he  is  not  an  Englishman."* 

It  is  also  somewhat  amusing,  at  the  present  day,  to  find 
a  German  elaborately  explaining  to  his  countrymen  the 
mysteries  of  tobacco-smoking,  as  they  appeared  to  his  un- 

>   Bmanuel  van  Metereo,  jtist  cited,      i  Oermaniae,   GaDiae,   Angliae,   Italiae^' 
*  Panhu  Hentsnenis,    '  Itinerarium  |  Brealae,  1617. 
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sophisticated  eyes  in  England.  '^  At  the  theatres  and  ereiy- 
where  else/'  says  the  traveller,  "  the  English  are  constantly 
smoking  tobacco  in  the  following  manner.  They  have  pipes^ 
made  on  purpose,  of  clay.  At  the  further  end  of  these  is  a 
bowL  Into  the  bowl  they  put  the  herb,  and  then  setting  fire 
to  it,  they  draw  the  smoke  into  their  mouths,  which  they  puff 
out  again  through  their  nostrils,  like  funnels,"^  aod  so  on ; 
conscientious  explanations  which  a  German  tourist  of  our 
own  times  might  think  it  superfluous  to  ofiisr  to  his  com* 
patriots. 

It  is  also  instructive  to  read  that  the  light-fingered  gentry 
of  the  metropolis  were  nearly  as  adroit  in  their  caUing  as 
they  are  at  present,  after  three  additional  centuries  of  deve- 
lopment for  their  delicate  craft;  for  the  learned  Tobias 
Salander,  the  t^tivelling  companion  of  Paul  Hentzner,  finding 
himself  at  a  Lord  Mayor's  Show,  was  eased  of  his  purse, 
containing  nine  crowns,  as  skilfully  as  the  feat  could  have 
been  done  by  the  best  pickpocket  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy, 
much  to  that  learned  person's  discomfiture.* 

Into  such  an  England  and  among  such  English  the  Nether- 
land  envoys  had  now  been  despatched  on  their  most  important 
errand. 

After  twice  putting  ba<^,  through  stress  of  weather,  the  com- 
missioners, early  in  July,  arrived  at  London,  and  were  'lodged 
and  very  worshipfully  appointed  at  charges  of  her  Majesty  in 
the  Cloth  workers'  Hall  in  Pynchon-lane,  near  Tower-street.*'* 
About  the  Tower  and  its  faubourgs  the  buildings  were  stated 
to  be  as  elegant  as  they  were  in  the  city  itself,  although 
this  was  hardly  very  extravagant  commendation.  From  this 
district  a  single  street  led  along  the  river's  strand  to  West- 
minster, wliere  were  the  old  and  new  palaces,  the  famous 
hall  and  abbey,  the  Parliament  chambers,  and  the  bridge  to 
South wark,  built  of  stone,  with  twenty  arches,  sixty  feet  high^ 
and  with  rows  of  shops  and  dwelling-houses  on  both  its  sides. 
Thence^  along  the  broad  and  beautiful  river,  were  dotted 

^  Paalns  Hentznerus,  just  cited.  t  Ibid. 

■  Stowe'a  *  ChPonide,'  p.  708. 
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here  and  there  many  stately  mansions  and  villas,  residences 
of  bishops  and  nobles,  extending  farther  and  farth^  west  as 
the  city  melted  rapidly  into  the  country.  London  itself  was 
a  town  lying  high  upon  a  hill — the  hill  of  Lud — and  consisted 
of  a  coil  of  narrow,  tortuous,  unseemly  streets,  each  with  a 
black,  noisome  rivulet  nmning  through  its  centre,  and  with 
rows  of  three-storied,  leaden-roofed  houses,  built  of  timber- 
work  filled  in  with  lime,  with  many  gables,  and  with  the  up- 
per stories  overhanging  and  darkening  the  basements.  There 
were  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  churches,  small  and  large, 
the  most  conspicuous  of  which  was  the  Cathedral  Old  Saint 
Paul's  was  not  a  very  magnificent  edifice — but  it  was  an  ex- 
tremely large  one,  for  it  was  seven  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
long,  one  hundred  and  thirty  broad,  and  had  a  massive  quad- 
rangular tower,  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high.  Upon  this 
tower  had  stood  a  timber-steeple,  rising  to  a  height  of  five 
hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  from  the  ground,  but  it  had 
been  struck  by  lightning  in  the  year  1561,  and  consumed  to 
the  stone-work.* 

The  Queen's  favourite  residence  was  Greenwich  Palace,  the 
place  of  her  birth,  and  to  this  mansion,  on  the  9th  of  July, 
the  Netherland  envoys  were  conveyed,  in  royal  barges,  firom 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pynchon-lane,  for  their  first  audience. 

The  deputation  was  a  strong  one.  There  was  Falck  of 
Zeeland,  a  man  of  consummate  adroitness,  perhaps  not  of 
as  satirfactory  integrity;  "a  shrewd  fellow  and  a  fine,"  as 
Lord  Leicester  soon  afterwards  characterised  him.  There 
was  Menin,  pensionary  of  Dort,  an  eloquent  and  accomplished 
orator,  and  employed  on  this  occasion  as  chief  spokesman  of 
the  legation — "a  deeper  man,  and,  I  think,  an  honester,'' 
said  the  same  personage,  adding,  with  an  eye  to  business, 
"  and  he  is  but  poor,  which  you  must  consider,  but  with  great 
secrecy."*  There  was  Paul  Buys,  whom  we  have  met  with 
before  ;  keen,  subtle,  somewhat  loose  of  life,  very  passionate, 
a  most  energetic  and  valuable  friend  to  England,  a  deter- 

1  Meteren,  zliL  243.     Camden,  57. 
i  Brace's  'Lejceat  Corresp.'  409,  1  Bept  168S. 
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mined  foe  to  France,  who  had  resigned  the  important  post  of 
Holland's  Advocate,  when  the  mission  offering  sovereignty  to 
Henry  III.  had  heen  resolved  upon,  and  who  had  since  that 
period  been  most  influential  in  procuring  the  present  triumph 
of  the  English  policy.  Through  his  exertions  the  Province  of 
Holland  had  been  induced  at  an  early  moment  to  furnish  the 
most  ample  instructions  to  the  commissioners  for  the  satisfiEu;* 
tion  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  great  matter  of  the  mortgages. 
"  Judge  if  this  Paul  Buys  has  done  his  work  well,"  said  a 
French  agent  in  the  Netherlands,  who,  despite  the  infamous 
conduct  of  his  government  towards  the  Provinces,  was  doing 
his  best  to  frustrate  the  subsequent  negociation  with  Eng- 
land, ''  and  whether  or  no  he  has  Holland  under  his  thumb." ' 
The  same  individual  had  conceived  hopes  from  Falck  of  Zee- 
land.  That  Province,  in  which  lay  the  great  bone  of  conten- 
tion between  the  Queen  and  the  States — the  important  town 
of  Flushing — ^was  much  slower  than  Holland  to  agree  to 
the  English  policy.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Falck  was  not 
the  most  ingenuous  and  disinterested  politician  that  could 
be  found  even  in  an  age  not  distinguished  for  frankness 
or  purity ;  for  even  whilo  setting  forth  upon  the  mission 
to  Elizabeth,  he  was  still  clinging,  or  affecting  to  cling,  to 
the  wretched  delusion  of  French  assistance.  ^^  I  r^ret  infi- 
nitely," said  Falck  to  the  French  agent  just  mentioned,  "  that 
I  am  employed  in  this  affair,  and  that  it  is  necessary  in  our 
present  straits  to  have  recourse  to  England.  There  is — so  to 
speak — ^not  a  person  in  our  Province  that  is  inclined  that  way, 
all  recognizing  very  well  that  France  is  much  more  salu- 
tary for  us,  besides  that  we  all  bear  her  a  certain  affection. 
Indeed,  if  I  were  assured  that  the  King  still  felt  any  good' 
will  towards  us,  I  would  so  manage  matters  that  neither 
the  Queen  of  England,  nor  any  other  prince  whatever  except 
his  most  Christian  Majesty  should  take  a  bite  at  this  country, 
at  least  at  this  Province,  and  with  that  view,  while  waiting 
for  news  from  France,  I  will  keep  things  in  suspense^  and 
spin  them  out  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  do."* 

*  Groen  y.  Prinsteror,  '  Archives,*  &a  i.  14.  l  Ibid. 
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The  newB  firom  France  happened  soon  to  be  very  condu- 
sive,  and  it  then  became  difScult  even  for  Falck  to  believe — 
after  intelligence  received  of  the  accord  between  Henry  III. 
and  the  Guises — that  his  Christian  Majesty  would  be  inclined 
for  a  bite  at  the  Netherlands.  This  duplicity  on  the  part  of 
so  leading  a  personage  furnishes  a  key  to  much  of  the  ap- 
parent dilatoriness  on  the  part  of  the  English  government. 
It  has  been  seen  that  Elizabeth,  up  to  the  last  moment,  could 
not  fairly  comprehend  the  inefhble  meanness  of  the  French 
monarch.  She  told  Ortel  that  she  saw  no  reason  to  believe 
in  that  great  Catholic  conspiracy  against  herself  and  against 
all  Protestantism  which  was  so  soon  to  be  made  public  by  the 
King's  edict  of  July,  promulgated  at  the  very  instant  of  the 
arrival  in  England  of  the  Netherland  envoys.  When  that 
dread  fiat  had  gone  forth,  the  most  determined  favourer  of 
the  French  alliance  could  no  longer  admit  its  possibility,  and 
Falck  became  the  more  open  to  that  peculiar  line  of  argu- 
ment which  Leicester  had  suggested  with  regard  to  one  of 
the  other  deputies.  "  I  will  do  my  best,"  wrote  Walsingham, 
'^  to  procure  that  Paul  Buys  and  Falck  shall  receive  under- 
hand some  reward."  * 

Besides  Menin,  Falck,  and  Buys,  were  Noel  de  Caron, 
an  experienced  diplomatist ;  the  poet-soldier.  Van  der  Does, 
heroic  defender  of  Leyden ;  De  Gryze,  Hersolte,  Francis 
Maalzoon,  and  three  l^al  Frisians  of  pith  and  substance, 
Feitsma,  Aisma,  and  Jongema  f  a  dozen  Dutchmen  together 
— as  muscular  champions  as  ever  little  republic  sent  forth  to 
wrestle  with  all  comers  in  the  slippery  ring  of  diplomacy. 
For  it  was  instinctively  felt  that  here  were  conclusions  to  be 
tried  with  a  nation  of  deep,  solid  thinkers,  who  were  aware 
that  a  great  crisis  in  the  world's  history  had  occurred,  and 
would  put  forth  their  most  substantial  men  to  deal  with  it. 
Burghley  and  Walsingham,  the  great  Queen  herself,  were 
no  feather-weights  like  the  frivolous    Henry  III.   and   his 

1  WaWngham  to  Davison,  f^,  1586.    a  P.  Office  Ma 
2  Wagenaar,  vUL  90. 
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minioiifl.  It  was  pity,  however,  that  the  discuflaiong  about  to 
ensue  presented  from  the  outset  rather  the  aspect  of  a  bard- 
hittmg  encounter  of  antagonists  than  that  of  a  fiunk  and 
friendly  congress  between  two  great  parties  whose  interests 
were  identical 

Since  the  death  of  William  the  Silent,  tiiere  was  no 
one  individual  in  the  Netherlands  to  impersonate  the  great 
struggle  of  the  Provinces  with  Spain  and  Borne,  and  to  con- 
centrate upon  his  own  head  a  poetical,  dramatic,  and  yet 
most  legitimate  interest.  The  great  purpose  of  the  present 
history  must  be  found  in  its  illustration  of  the  creative  power 
of  civU  and  religious  freedom.  Here  was  a  little  republic, 
just  bom  into  the  world,  suddenly  bereft  of  its  tutelary  saint, 
left  to  its  own  resources,  yet  already  instinct  with  healthy 
vigorous  life,  and  playing  its  difficult  part  among  friends  and 
enemies  with  audacity,  self-reliance,  and  success.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  its  achievements  were  anonymous,  but  a  great 
principle  manifested  itself  through  a  series  of  noble  deeds. 
Statesmen,  soldiers,  patriots,  came  forward  on  all  sides  to  do 
the  work  which  was  to  be  done,  and  those  who  w^e  brought 
into  closest  contact  with  the  commonwealth  acknowledged  in 
strongest  language  the  signal  ability  with  which,  self-guided, 
she  steered  her  course.  Nevertheless,  there  was  at  this  mo- 
ment one  Netherlander,  the  chief  of  the  present  mission 
to  England,  already  the  foremost  statesman  of  his  country, 
whose  name  will  not  soon  be  efiaced  from  the  record  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  That  man  was  John 
of  Olden-Bameveld. 

He  was  now  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  having  been  bom  at 
Amersfoot  on  the  14th  of  September,  1547.^  He  bore  aa 
imposing  name,  for  the  Olden-Barnevelds  of  Gelderland 
were  a  race  of  unquestionable  and  antique  nobility.  His 
enemies,  howevei,  questioned  his  right  to  the  descent  which 
he  claimed.    They  did  not  dispute  that  the  great  grandfiskther, 

>  Naeranua, '  Historie  Tan  bet  Leyen  I  viog     Nedenbcdacliflr     Kunnun     ca 
en  Sterven   van  Johans    van  Olden-'  I  Vrouwen,'  IL  247. 
Barnevelt)  1648,  p.  3.     '  Levensbeschrij-  J 
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Claas  van  Olden-Barneveld,  was  of  distinguished  lineage  and 
aUied  to  many  illustrious  houses,  but  they  denied  that  Olaas 
was  really  the  great  grandfather  of  John.  John's  father, 
Genitt,  they  said,  was  a  nameless  outcast,  a  felon,  a  murderer, 
who  had  escaped  the  punishment  due  to  his  crimes,  but  had 
dragged  out  a  miserable  existence  in  the  downs,  burrowing 
like  a  rabbit  in  the  sand.  They  had  also  much  to  say  in  dis- 
paragement of  all  John's  connections.  Not  only  was  his  father 
a  murderer,  but  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married  for  money^ 
was  the  child  of  a  most  horrible  incest,  his  sisters  were  prosti* 
tutes,  his  sons  and  brothers  were  debauchees  and  drunkards, 
and,  in  short,  never  had  a  distinguished  man  a  more  uncom-' 
fortable  and  discreditable  family-circle  than  that  which  sur- 
rounded Bameveld,  if  the  report  of  his  enemies  was  to  be 
believed.^  Tet  it  is  agreeable  to  reflect  that,  with  all  the 
venom  which  they  had  such  power  of  secreting,  these  malig- 
nant tongues  had  been  unable  to  destroy  the  reputation  of 
the  man  himselC  John's  character  was  honourable  and  up^ 
right,  his  intellectual  power  not  disputed  even  by  those  who 
at  a  later  period  hated  him  the  most  bitterly.  He  had  been 
a  profound  and  indefatigable  student  from  his  earliest  youth. 
He  had  read  law  at  Leyden,  in  France,  at  Heidelberg.  Here, 
in  the  head-quarters  of  German  Calvinism,  his  youthful  mind 
had  long  pondered  the  dread  themes  of  foreknowledge,  judg- 
ment absolute,  free  will,  and  predestination.  To  believe  it 
worth  the  while  of  a  rational  and  intelligent  Deity  to  create 
annually  several  millions  of  thinking  beings,  who  were  to 
struggle  for  a  brief  period  on  earth,  and  to  consume  in  per- 
petual brimstone  afterwards,  while  others  were  predestined  to 
endless  enjoyment,  seemed  to  him  an  indifferent  exchange  for 
a  faith  in  the  purgatory  and  paradise  of  Rome.  Perplexed 
in  the  extreme,  the  youthful  John  bethought  himself  of  an 
inscription  over  the  gateway  of  his  famous  but  questionable 
great  grand&ther's  house  at  Amersfort — nil  scire  tutissima 
Jides*    He  resolved  thenceforth  to  adopt  a  system  of  igno^ 

*  'GoldMi  Legende  van  den  Nieawen  St  Jan/  1S18.        '  Kaerantu^  p.  5. 
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ranee  upon  matters  beyond  the  flaming  walls  of  the  world  ;  to 
do  the  work  before  him  manfally  and  faithixdly  while  he 
walked  the  earth,  and  to  tmst  that  a  benevolent  Creator 
would  devote  neither  him  nor  any  other  man  to  eternal  hell- 
fire.  For  this  most  offensive  doctrine  he  was  howled  at  by 
the  strictly  pious,  while  he  earned  still  deeper  opprobrium 
by  daring  to  advocate  religious  toleration*  In  face  of  the 
endless  horrors  inflicted  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition  upon  his 
native  land,  he  had  the  hardihood — although  a  determined 
Protestant  himself — ^to  claim  for  Roman  Catholics  the  right 
to  exercise  their  religion  in  the  free  States  on  equal  terms 
with  those  of  the  reformed  faith.  "  Any  one/'  said  his  ene- 
mies, ^^  could  smell  what  that  meant  who  had  not  a  wooden 
nose." '  In  brief,  he  was  a  liberal  Christian,  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  and  he  nobly  confronted  in  consequence  the 
wrath  of  bigots  on  both  sides.  At  a  later  period  the  most 
zealous  Calvinists  called  him  Pope  John,  and  the  opinions  to 
which  he  was  to  owe  such  appellations  had  already  been 
formed  in  his  mind. 

After  completing  his  very  thorough  legal  studies,  he  had 
practised  as  an  advocate  in  Holland  and  Zeeland.  An  early 
defender  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  he  had  been  brought 
at-  an  early  day  into  contact  with  William  the  Silent,  who 
recognized  his  ability.  He  had  borne  a  snap-hance  on  his 
shoulder  as  a  volunteer  in  the  memorable  attempt  to  relieve 
Haarlem,  and  was  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  that  bloody 
night.  He  had  stood  outside  the  walls  of  Leyden  in  company 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  when  that  magnificent  destruction  of 
the  dykes  had  taken  place  by  which  the  city  had  been  saved 
from  the  fate  impending  over  it.  At  a  still  more  recent  period 
we  have  seen  him  landing  from  the  gun-boats  upon  .the  Eow- 
enstyn,  on  the  fatal  26th  May.  These  military  adventures 
were,  however,  but  brief  and  accidental  episodes  in  his  career, 
which  was  that  of  a  statesman  and  diplomatist.  As  pensionary 
of  Botterdam,  he  was  constantly  a  member  of  the  General 

>  "Waertoedit  alles  Boude  strecken,  I  nenseii  hebbeu.**  'Goldeii  Legeodfl^* 
konnen  sy  wel  ruycken  die  geen  houte  |  p.  33. 
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Assembly,  and  had  already  begun  to  guide  the  policy  of  the 
new  commonwealth.  His  experience  was  considerable,  and  he 
was  now  in  the  high  noon  of  his  yigour  and  his  usefulness.' 

He  was  a  man  of  noble  and  imposing  presence,  with  thick 
hiur  pushed  from  a  broad  forehead  rising  dome-like  above  a 
square  and  massive  face ;  a  strong  deeply-coloured  physiog- 
nomy,  with  sha^y  brow,  a  chUl  blue  eye,  not  winning  but 
commanding,  high  cheek  bones,  a  solid,  somewhat  scornful 
nose,  a  firm  mouth  and  chin,  enveloped  in  a  copious  brown 
beard  ;  the  whole  head  not  unfitly  framed  in  the  stiff  formal 
ruff  of  the  period  ;  and  the  tall  stately  figure  well  draped  in 
magisterial  robes  of  velvet  and  sable — such  was  John  of  Olden- 
Bameveld 

The  Commissioners  thus  described  arrived  at  Greenwich 
Stairs,  and  were  at  once  ushered  into  the  palace,  a  residence 
which  had  been  much  enlarged  and  decorated  by  Henry  YIII. 
They  were  received  with  stately  ceremony.  The  presence- 
chamber  was  hung  with  Gobelin  tapestry,  its  floor  strewn  with 
rushes.  Fifty  gentlemen  pensioners,  with  gilt  battle-axes,  and 
a  throng  of  buffetiers,  or  beef-eaters,  in  that  quaint  old-world 
garb  which  has  survived  so  many  centuries,  were  in  attend- 
ance, while  the  counsellors  of  the  Queen,  in  their  robes  of 
state^  waited  around  the  throne. 

There,  in  close  skull-cap  and  dark  flowing  gown,  was  the 
subtle,  monastic-looking  Walsingham,  with  long,  grave,  me- 
lancholy face  and  Spanish  eyes.  There  too,  white  staff  in 
hand,  was  Lord  High  Treasurer  Burghley,  then  sixty-five 
j^ars  of  age,  with  serene  blue  eye,  large,  smooth,  pale,  scarce* 
wrinkled  fiice  and  forehead  ;  seeming,  with  his  placid,  sym- 
metrical features,  and  great  velvet  bonnet,  under  which  such 
silver  hairs  as  remained  were  soberly  tucked  away,  and  with 
his  long  dark  robes  which  swept  the  ground,  more  like  a  dig- 
nified gentlewoman  than  a  statesman,  but  for  the  wintry  beard 
which  lay  like  a  snow-drift  on  his  ancient  breast. 

The  Queen  was  then  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  her  age,  and 

>  Naeranufl,  1.14.     *  Levensbeschrijving,'  kc  II.  246-241. 
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considered  herself  in  the  full  bloom  of  her  beauty.  Her  gar- 
ments were  of  satin  and  velvet,  with  fringes  of  pearl  as 
big  as  beans.  A  small  gold  crown  was  upon  her  head, 
and  her  red  hair,  throughout  its  multiplicity  of  curis,  blazed 
with  diamonds  and  emeralds.  Her  forehead  was  tall,  her 
face  long,  her  complexion  fair,  her  eyes  small,  dark,  and 
glittering,  her  nose  high  and  hooked,  her  lips  thin,  hei 
teeth  black,  her  bosom  white  and  liberally  exposed.  As  she 
passed  through  the  ante-chamber  to  the  presence-hall,  suppli- 
cants  presented  petitions  upon  their  knees.  Wherever  she 
glanced,  all  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground.  The  cry  of 
"Long  live  Queen  Elizabeth"  was  spontaneous  and  perpetual; 
the  reply,  "  I  thank  you,  my  good  people,"  was  constant  and 
cordial.  She  spoke  to  various  foreigners  in  their  respective 
languages,  being  mistress,  besides  the  Latin  and  Greek,  of 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German.  As  the  Conmiissioners 
were  presented  to  her  by  Lord  Buckhurst  it  was  observed  that 
she  was  perpetually  gloving  and  ungloving,  as  if  to  attract 
attention  to  her  hand,  which  was  esteemed  a  wonder  of  beauty. 
She  spoke  French  with  purity  and  elegance,  but  with  a  drawl- 
ing, somewhat  affected  accent,  saying  "  Faar  maafoi  ;  poor  le 
Dieeu  vivaant"  and  so  forth,  in  a  style  which  was  ridiculed  by 
Parisians,  as  she  sometimes,  to  her  extreme  annoyanoe,  dis- 
covered.^ 

Joos  de  Menin,  pensionary  of  Dort,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
envoys,  made  an  elaborate  address.  He  expressed  the  grati- 
tude which  the  States  entertained  for  her  past  kindness,  and 
particularly  for  the  good  offices  rendered  by  Ambassador 
Davison  after  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  for  the 
deep  regret  expressed  by  her  Majesty  for  their  disappoint- 
ment in  the  hopes  they  had  founded  upon  France. 

"  Since  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,"  he  said,  "the 
States  have  lost  many  important  cities,  and  now,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  existence,  they  have  need  of  a  prince  and 
sovereign  lord  to  defend  them  against  the  tyranny  and  iniqui" 

'  Du  Maurier,  '  Memoires,'  257. 
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touB  oppreflftion  of  the  Spaniards  and  their  adherents^  who  are 
more  and  more  determined  utterly  to  destroy  their  country^ 
and  reduce  the  poor  people  to  a  perpetual  slavery  worse  than 
that  of  Indians,  under  the  insupportable  and  detestable  yoke 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  We  have  felt  a  confidence  that 
your  Majesty  will  not  choose  to  see  us  perish  at  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  against  whom  we  have  been  obliged  to  sustain  this 
long  and  cruel  war.  That  war  we  have  undertaken  in  order 
to  preserve  for  the  poor  people  their  liberty,  laws,  and 
franchisee,  together  with  the  exercise  of  the  true  Christian 
religion,  of  which  your  Majesty  bears  rightfully  the  title  of 
defender,  and  against  which  the  enemy  and  his  allies 
have  made  so  many  leagues  and  devised  so  many  ambushes 
and  stratagems,  besides  organizing  every  day  so  many  plots 
against  the  life  of  your  Majesty  and  the  safety  of  your  realms — 
schemes  which  thus  far  the  good  God  has  averted  for  the  good 
of  Christianity  and  the  maintenance  of  His  churches.  For 
these  reasons.  Madam,  the  States  have  taken  a  firm  resolution 
to  have  recourse  to  your  Majesty,  seeing  that  it  is  an  ordinary 
thing  for  all  oppressed  nations  to  apply  in  their  calamity  to 
ndghbouring  princes,  and  especially  to  such  as  are  endowed 
with  piety,  justice,  magnanimity,  and  other  kingly  virtues. 
For  this  reason  we  have  been  deputed  to  offer  to  your  Majesty 
the  sovereignty  over  these  Provinces,  under  certain  good  and 
equitable  conditions,  having  reference  chiefly  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  reformed  religion  and  of  our  ancient  liberties 
and  customs.  And  although,  in  the  course  of  these  long  and 
continued  wars,  the  enemy  has  obtained  possession  of  many 
cities  and  strong  places  within  our  country,  nevertheless  tha 
Provinces  of  Holland,  Zeeland,  Utrecht,  and  Friesland,  are, 
thank  Gx)d,  still  entire.  And  in  those  lands  are  many  large 
and  stately  cities,  beautiful  and  deep  rivers,  admirable  sea- 
ports, firom  which  your  Majesty  and  your  successors  can  derive 
much  good  firuit  and  commodity,  of  which  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  make  a  long  recital.  This  point,  however,  beyond  the 
rest,  merits  a  special  consideration,  namely,  that  the  conjunc- 
tion of  those  Provinces  of  Holland,  Zeeland,  Utrecht,  and 
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Priesland,  together  with  the  cities  of  Sluys  and  Ostend,  with 
the  kingdoms  of  your  Majesty,  carries  with  it  the  absolute 
empire  of  the  great  ocean,  and  consequently  an  assurance  of 
perpetual  felicity  for  your  subjects.  We  therefore  humbly 
entreat  you  to  agree  to  our  conditions,  to  accept  the  sovereign 
seignory  of  these  Provinces,  and  consequently  to  receive  the 
people  of  the  same  as  your  very  humble  and  obedient  subjects, 
under  the  perpetual  safeguard  of  your  crown — a  people  cer- 
tainly as  faithful  and  loving  towards  their  princes  and  sove- 
reign lords,  to  speak  without  boasting,  as  any  in  all  Chris- 
tendom. 

"So  doing,  Madam,  you  will  preserve  many  beaatifiil 
churches  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  raise  up  in  these  lands, 
now  much  afflicted  and  shaken,  and  you  will  deliver  this 
country  and  people — ^before  the  iniquitous  invasion  of  the 
Spaniards,  so  rich  and  flourishing  by  the  great  commodity  of 
the  sea,  their  ports  and  rivers,  their  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, for  all  which  they  have  such  natural  advantages — ^from 
ruin  and  perpetual  slavery  of  body  and  soul.  This  will  be  a 
truly  excellent  work,  agreeable  to  OxkI,  profitable  to  Christi- 
anity, worthy  of  immortal  praise,  and  comporting  with  the 
heroic  virtues  of  your  Majesty,  and  ensuring  the  prosperity  of 
your  country  and  people.  With  this  we  present  to  your 
Majesty  our  articles  and  conditions,  and  pray  that  the  King 
of  Kings  may  preserve  you  from  all  your  enemies  and  ever 
have  you  in'His  holy  keeping."^ 

The  Queen  listened  intently  and  very  courteously  to  the 
delivery  of  this  address,  and  then  made  answer  in  French  to 
this  effect : — "  Gentlemen, — ^Had  I  a  thousand  tongues  I  should 
not  be  able  to  express  my  obligation  to  you  for  the  great  an4 
handsome  offers  which  you  have  just  made.  I  firmly  believe 
that  this  proceeds  from  the  true  zeal,  devotion,  and  affection, 
which  you'  have  always  borne  me,  and  I  am  certain  that  you 
have  ever  preferred  me  to  all  the  princes  and  potentates  in 
the  world.     Even  when  you  selected  the  late  Duke  of  Anjou, 

*  *  Vertoog  door  de  Gredeputeerden  I  ix<**"  July,  1685,  voor  de  KooingiD 
bj  monde  Tan  der  Heere  Menin  den   |  gedaan.'    Hague  Arduvee,  M& 
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who  was  80  dear  to  me,  and  to  whose  soul  I  hope  that  God 
has  been  merciful,  I  know  that  you  would  sooner  have  offered 
your  country  to  me  if  I  had  desired  that  you  should  do  so. 
Certainly  I  esteem  it  a  great  thing  that  you  wish  to  be 
governed  by  me,  and  I  feel  so  much  obliged  to  you  in  conse- 
quence that  I  wiD  never  abandon  you,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
assist  you  till  the  last  sigh  of  my  life.  I  know  very  well  that 
your  princes  have  treated  you  ill,  and  that  the  Spaniards 
are  endeavouring  to  ruin  you  entirely ;  but  I  will  come  to 
your  aid,  and  I  will  consider  what  I  can  do,  consistently  with 
my  honour,  in  regard  to  the  articles  which  you  have  brought 
me.  They  shall  be  examined  by  the  members  of  my  council, 
and  I  promise  that  I  will  not  keep  you  three  or  four  months, 
for  I  know  very  well  that  your  affairs  require  haste,  and  that 
they  will  become  ruinous  if  you  are  not  assisted.  It  is  not 
my  custom  to  procrastinate,  and  upon  this  occasion  I  shall  not 
dally,  as  others  have  done,  but  let  you  have  my  answer  very 
soon."^ 

Certainly,  if  the  Provinces  needed  a  king,  which  they  had 
most  unequivocally  declared  to  be  the  case,  they  might  have 
wandered  the  whole  earth  over,  and,  had  it  been  possible, 
searched  through  the  whole  range  of  history,  before  finding  a 
monarch  with  a  more  kingly  spirit  than  the  great  Queen  to 
whom  they  had  at  last  had  recourse. 

Unfortunately,  she  was  resolute  in  her  refusal  to  accept  the 
offered  sovereignty.  The  first  interview  terminated  with  this 
exchange  of  addresses,  and  the  deputies  departed  in  their 
barges  for  their  lodgings  in  Pynchon-lane. 

The  next  two  days  were  past  in  perpetual  conferences, 
generally  at  Lord  Burghley's  house,  between  the  envoys  and 
the  lords  of  the  council,  in  which  the  acceptance  of  the 
sovereignty  was  vehemently  urged  on  the  part  of  the  Nether- 
landers,  and  steadily  declined  in  the  name  of  her  Majesty. 

"  Her  Highness,"  said  Burghley,  "  cannot  be  induced,  by 
any  writing  or  harangue  that  you  can  make,  to  accept  the 

'  Vertoog,  Ac.  MS.  before  cited.  Compare  Bor,  11.  635,  seq.  Hoofd}  Venroigi^ 
118. 
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principality  or  proprietorship  as  sovereign,  and  it  will  there- 
fore be  labour  lost  for  you  to  exhibit  any  writing  for  th6 
purpose  of  changing  her  intention.  It  will  be  better  to 
content  yourselves  with  her  Majesty's  consent  to  assist  you, 
and  to  take  you  under  her  protection."  * 

Nevertheless,  two  days  afterwards,  a  writing  was  exhibited, 
drawn  up  by  Menin,  in  which  another  elaborate  effort  was 
made  to  alter  the  Queen's  determination.  This  anxiety,  on 
the  part  of  men  already  the  principal  personages  in  a  republic, 
to  merge  the  independent  existence  of  their  commonwealth  in 
another  and  a  foreign  political  organism,  proved,  at  any  rate, 
that  they  were  influenced  by  patriotic  motives  alone.  It  is 
also  instructive  to  observe  the  intense  language  with  which 
the  necessity  of  a  central  paramount  sovereignty  for  all  the 
Provinces,  and  the  inconveniences  of  the  separate  States' 
right  principle  were  urged  by  a  deputation,  at  the  head  of 
which  stood  Olden-Bameveld.  ^^  Although  it  is  not  becoming 
in  us,"  said  they,  "  to  enquire  into  your  Majesty's  motives  for 
refusing  the  sovereignty  of  our  country,  nevertheless,  we 
cannot  help  observing  that  your  consent  would  be  most  pro* 
fitable,  as  well  to  your  Majesty  and  your  successors,  as  to  the 
Provinces  themselves.  By  your  acceptance  of  the  sovereignty 
the  two  peoples  would  be,  as  it  were,  united  in  one  body. 
This  would  cause  a  fraternal  benevolence  between  them,  and 
a  single  reverence,  love,  and  obedience  to  yoxu*  Majesty.  The 
two  peoples  being  thus  under  the  government  of  the  same 
sovereign  prince,  the  intrigues  and  practices  which  the  enemy 
could  attempt  with  persons  under  a  separate  subjection,  would 
of  necessity  surcease.  Moreover,  those  Provinces  are  aU 
distinct  duchies,  counties,  seignories,  governed  by  their  own 
magistrates,  laws,  and  ordinances  ;  each  by  itself,  without  any 
authority  or  command  to  be  exercised  by  one  Province  over 
another.  To  this  end  they  have  need  of  a  supreme  power 
and  of  one  sovereign  prince  or  seignor,  who  may  command 
all  equally,  having  a  constant  r^ard  to  the  public  weal — con- 
sidered as  a  generality,  and  not  with  regard  to  the  profit  of 

»  MS.  Report  of  the  Envoys.     Comp.  Bor,  Hoofd,  ubi  sup. 
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the  one  or  the  other  individual  Province — and  causing 
promptly  and  universally  to  be  executed  such  ordinances  as 
may  be  made  in  the  matter  of  war  or  police,  according  to 
various  emergencies.  Each  Province,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
taining its  sovereignty  over  its  own  inhabitants,  obedience 
will  not  be  so  promptly  and  completely  rendered  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  lieutenant-general  of  your  Majesty,  and  many 
a  good  enterprise  and  opportunity  will  be  lost.  Where  there 
is  not  a  single  authority  it  is  always  found  that  one  party 
endeavours  to  usurp  power  over  another,  or  to  escape  doing 
hiB  duty  80  thoroughly  as  the  others.  And  this  has  notoriously 
been  the  case  in  the  matter  of  contributions,  imposts,  and 
similar  matters.''^ 

Thus  much,  and  more  of  similar  argument,  logically  urged, 
made  it  sufficiently  evident  that  twenty  years  of  revolt  and  of 
hard  fighting  against  one  king,  had  not  destroyed  in  the  minds 
of  the  leading  Netherlanders  their  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  kingship.  If  the  new  commonwealth  was  likely  to  remain 
a  republic,  it  was,  at  that  moment  at  any  rate,  because  they 
could  not  find  a  king.  Certainly  they  did  their  best  to  annex 
themselves  to  England,  and  to  become  loyal  subjects  of 
England's  Elizabeth.  But  the  Queen,  besides  other  objec- 
tions to  the  course  proposed  by  the  Provinces,  thought  that 
she  could  do  a  better  thing  in  the  way  of  mortgages.  In  this, 
perhaps,  there  was  something  of  the  penny-wise  policy,  which 
sprang  fi-om  one  great  defect  in  her  character.  At  any  rate 
much  mischief  was  done  by  the  mercantile  spirit  which 
dictated  the  hard  chaffering  on  both  sides  the  Channel  at  this 
important  juncture ;  for  during  this  tedious  flint-paring,  Ant- 
werp, which  might  have  been  saved,  was  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Philip.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
the  Queen  had  no  standing  army,  and  but  a  smaU  revenue. 


'  Bemopstrantie  der  Gedeptiteerden 
Ban  H.  H.  In  tb«  MS.  Report  before 
cited.  Compare  Bor,  ubi  mp.,  who, 
OS  an  historian  of  the  States'  right  and 
republican  party,  seems  to  have  been 
unwiliing    to    give    currency    to    the 


strong  monarchical  and  centripetal 
tendencies,  thus  expressed  by  men 
subsequently  the  representatives  of 
very  different  doctrines;  and  so  omits 
these  passages  altogether  from  his 
abstract  of  the  report 
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The  men  to  be  sent  from  England  to  the  Netherland  warB 
were  first  to  be  levied  wherever  it  was  possible  to  find  them. 
In  truth,  many  were  pressed  in  the  various  wards  of  London, 
furnished  with  red  coats  and  matchlocks  at  the  expense  of 
the  citizens,  and  so  despatched,  helter-skelter,  in  small  squads 
as  opportunity  offered.  ^  General  Sir  John  Norris  was  already 
superintending  these  operations,  by  command  of  the  Queen, 
before  the  present  formal  n^otiation  with  the  States  had 
begun. 

Subsequently  to  the  11th  July,  on  which  day  the  second 
address  had  been  made  to  Elizabeth,  the  envoys  had  many 
conferences  with  Leicester,  Burghley,  Walsingham,  and  othei 
councillors,  without  making  much  progress.  There  was  per- 
petual wrangling  about  figures  and  securities. 

"  What  terms  will  you  pledge  for  the  repayment  of  the 
monies  to  be  advanced  ?"  asked  Burghley  and  Walsingham. 

"  But  if  her  Majesty  takes  the  sovereignty,"  answered  the 
deputies,  "  there  will  be  no  question  of  guarantees.  The 
Queen  will  possess  our  whole  land,  and  there  will  be  no  need 
of  any  repayment." 

"  And  we  have  told  you  over  and  over  again,"  said  the  Lord 
Treasurer,  "that  her  Majesty  will  never  think  of  accepting 
the  sovereignty.  She  will  assist  you  in  money  and  men,  and 
must  be  repaid  to  the  last  farthing  when  the  war  is  over ;  and, 
until  that  period,  must  have  solid  pledges  in  the  shape  of  a 
town  in  each  Province.  * 

Then  came  interrogatories  as  to  the  amount  of  troops  and 
ftinds  to  be  raised  respectively  by  the  Queen  and  the  States 
for  the  common  cause.  The  Provinces  wished  her  Majesty  to 
pay  one-third  of  the  whole  expense,  while  her  Majesty  was 
reluctant  to  pay  one-quarter.  The  States  wished  a  permanent 
force  to  be  kept  on  foot  in  the  Netherlands  of  thirteen  thousand 
infantry  and  two  thousand  cavalry  for  the  field,  and  twenty- 
three  thousand  for  garrisons.  The  councillors  thought  the 
last  item  too  much.  Then  there  were  queries  as  to  the 
expense  of  maintaining  a  force  in  the  Provinces.  The  envoys 
1  Stowe,  'Ghronicle,'  708-709.  *  M&  Beport 
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reckoned  one  pound  sterling,  or  ten  florins,  a  month  for  the 
pay  of  each  foot  soldier,  inclading  officers ;  and  for  the 
cavalry,  three  times  as  much.  This  seemed  reasonable,  and 
the  answers  to  the  inquiries  touching  the  expense  of  the 
war-vessels  and  sailors  were  equally  satisfactory.  Neverthe- 
less it  was  difficult  to  bring  the  Queen  up  to  the  line  to  which 
the  envoys  had  been  limited  by  their  instructions.*  Five 
thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  horse  serving  at  the  Queen's 
expense  till  the  war  should  be  concluded,  over  and  above  the 
garrisons  for  such  cautionary  towns  as  should  be  agreed  upon ; 
this  was  considered,  by  the  States,  the  minimum.  The  Queen 
held  out  for  giving  only  four  thousand  foot  and  four  hundred 
horse,  and  for  deducting  the  garrisons  even  from  this  slender 
force.  As  guarantee  for  the  expense  thus  to  be  incurred,  she 
required  that  Flushing  and  Brill  should  be  placed  in  her 
hands.  Moreover  the  position  of  Antwerp  complicated  the 
n^otiation.  Elizabeth,  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
preserving  that  great  capital,  offered  four  thousand  soldiers  to 
serve  until  that  city  should  be  relieved,  requiring  repayment 
within  three  months  after  the  object  should  have  been  accom- 
plished. As  special  guarantee  for  such  repayment  she  re- 
quired Sluys  and  Ostend.  ^  This  was  sharp  bargaining,  but, 
at  any  rate,  the  envoys  knew  that  the  Queen,  though  cavilling 
to  the  ninth-part  of  a  hair,  was  no  trifler,  and  that  she  meant 
to  perform  whatever  she  should  promise. 

There  was  another  exchange  of  speeches  at  the  Palace  of 
Nonesuch,  on  the  5th  August ;  and  the  position  of  affairs  and 
the  respective  attitudes  of  the  Queen  and  envoys  were  plainly 
characterized  by  the  language  then  employed. 

After  an  exordium  about  the  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  tyranny 
and  the  enormous  expense  entailed  by  the  war  upon  the 
Netherlands,  Menin,  who,  as  usual,  was  the  spokesman, 
alluded  to  the  difficulty  which  the  States  at  last  felt  in 
maintaining  themselves. 

'^Five  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  horse,''  he  said, 
'^  over  and  above  the  maintenance  of  garrisons  in  the  towns 

«  MS.  Report. 
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to  be  pledged  as  security  to  your  Majesty,  seemed  the  very 
least  amount  of  succour  that  would  be  probably  obtained 
from  your  royal  bounty.  Considering  the  great  demonstra- 
tions of  affection  and  promises  of  support,  made  as  well  by 
your  Majesty's  own  letters  as  by  the  mouth  of  your  ambas- 
sador Davison,  and  by  our  envoys  De  Gryse  and  Ortel,  who 
have  all  declared  publicly  that  your  Majesty  would  never 
forsake  us,  the  States  sent  us  their  deputies  to  this  country 
in  full  confidence  that  such  reasonable  demands  as  we  had 
been  authorized  to  make  would  be  satisfied." 

The  speaker  then  proceeded  to  declare  that  the  ofRar  made 
by  the  royal  councillors  of  four  thousand  foot  and  four 
hundred  horse,  to  serve  during  the  war,  together  with  a 
special  force  of  four  thousand  for  the  relief  of  Antwerp,  to  be 
paid  for  within  three  months  after  the  si^  should  be  raised, 
against  a  concession  of  the  cities  of  Flushing,  Brill,  Sluys, 
and  Ostend,  did  not  come  within  the  limitations  of  the  States- 
General  They  therefore  begged  the  Queen  to  enlarge  her 
offer  to  the  number  of  five  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand 
horse,  or  at  least  to  allow  the  envoys  to  conclude  the  treaty 
provisionally,  and  subject  to  approval  of  their  constituents.^ 

So  soon  as  Menin  had  concluded  his  address,  her  Majesty 
instantly  replied,  with  much  earnestness  and  fluency  of 
language.* 

"  Gentlemen,"  she  said,  "  I  will  answer  you  upon  the  first 
point,  because  it  touches  my  honour.  You  say  that  I  pro- 
mised you,  both  by  letters  and  through  my  agent  Davison, 
and  also  by  my  own  lips,  to  assist  you  and  never  to  abandon 
you,  and  that  this  had  moved  you  to  come  to  me  at  present 
Very  well,  masters,  do  you  not  think  I  am  assisting  you  when 
I  am  sending  you  four  thousand  foot  and  four  hundred  horse 
to  serve  during  the  war  ?  Certainly,  I  think  yes  ;  and  I  say 
frankly  that  I  have  never  been  wanting  to  my  word.  No 
man  shall  ever  say,  with  truth,  that  the  Queen  of  England 


>  Discoun  da  S'  Menin  an  nom  dee 
deputes  des  Provinces  unies  pronouco 
devaut  S.  M.  4  Nonsuch  le  &  d'Auut, 


1685.    (Hague  Arohivet,  lia) 

^  Reponse  de  la  Reine  au  Disoooxf 
precedent.    (Ha^ue  Arohiye^  MSJ 
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had  at  any  time  and  ever  so  slightly  failed  in  her  promises^ 
whether  to  the  mightiest  monarchy  to  republics,  to  gentlemen, 
or  even  to  private  persons  of  the  hnmbleet  condition.  Am  I, 
then,  in  your  opinion,  forsaking  you  when  I  send  you  English 
blood,  which  I  love,  and  which  is  my  own  blood,  and  which  I 
am  bound  to  defend  ?  It  seems  to  me,  no.  For  my  part  I 
tell  you  again  that  I  will  never  forsake  you. 

"  Sed  de  modo  ?  That  is  matter  for  agreement  You  are 
aware,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  storms  to  fear  from  many 
quarters — ^from  France,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  within  my 
own  kingdom.  What  would  be  said  if  I  looked  only  on  one 
side,  and  if  on  that  side  I  employed  all  my  resources.  No,  I 
will  give  my  subjects  no  cause  for  murmuring.  I  know  that 
my  counsellors  desire  to  manage  matters  with  prudence  ;  aed 
cetaUm  habeOj  and  you  are  to  believe,  that,  of  my  own  motion, 
I  have  resolved  not  to  extend  my  oier  of  assistance,  at 
present,  beyond  the  amount  already  stated.  But  I  don't  say 
that  at  another  time  I  may  not  be  able  to  do  more  for  you« 
For  my  intention  is  never  to  abandon  your  cause,  always  to 
assist  you,  and  never  more  to  suffer  any  foreign  nation  to 
have  dominion  over  you. 

^^  It  is  true  that  you  present  me  with  two  places  in  each  of 
your  Provinces.  I  thank  you  for  them  infinitely,  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  a  great  offer.  But  it  will  be  said  instantly,  the 
Queen  of  England  wishes  to  embrace  and  devour  everything ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  I  only  wish  to  render  you  assistance.* 
I  believe,  in  truth,  that  if  other  monarchs  should  have  this 
offer,  they  would  not  allow  such  an  opportunity  to  escape.  I 
do  not  let  it  slip  because  of  fears  that  I  entertain  for  any 
prince  whatever.  For  to  think  that  I  am  not  aware — doing 
what  I  am  doing — that  I  am  embarking  in  a  war  against  the 
King  of  Bpain,  is  a  great  mistake.  I  know  very  well  that 
the  succour  which  I  am  affording  you  will  offend  him  as 
much  as  if  I  should  do  a  great  deal  more.     But  what  care 

*  "  ■  ■  nuifa  cm  cBroit  inoootlMtit  |  may  je  ne  veulz  <fa»  vout  tasMcr  M 
qoe  la  Bojne  d'  Angleterre  vouldroit  ajder,"  ftc.  (Diecoois  de  la  Bojne^  Aa 
cmbraaBer    et    gonnnander    tout)    et  |  118.  tibi  swpra. 
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I  ?  *  Let  him  begin,  I  will  answer  him.  For  my  part,  I  say 
again,  that  never  did  fear  enter  my  heart.  We  most  all  die 
once.  I  know  very  well  that  many  princes  are  my  enemies, 
and  are  seeking  my  ruin ;  and  that  where  malice  is  joined 
with  force,  malice  often  arrives  at  its  ends.  But  I  am  not  so 
feeble  a  princess  that  I  have  not  the  means  and  the  will  to 
defend  myself  against  them  all.  They  are  seeking  to  take 
my  life,  but  it  troubles  me  not.  He  who  is  on  high  has 
defended  me  until  this  hour,  and  will  keep  me  still,  for  in 
Him  do  T  trust. 

"  As  to  the  other  point,  you  say  that  your  powers  are  not 
extensive  enough  to  allow  your  acceptance  of  the  offer  I  make 
you.  Nevertheless,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  have  remarked 
in  passing — ^for  princes  look  very  close  to  words — that  you 
would  be  content  if  I  would  give  you  money  in  place  of  men, 
and  that  your  powers  speak  only  of  demanding  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  infantry  and  another  of  cavalry.  I  believe  this  would 
be,  as  you  say,  an  equivalent,  secundum  quod.  But  I  say  this 
only  because  you  govern  yourselves  so  precisely  by  the  mea- 
sure of  your  instructions.  Nevertheless  I  don't  wish  to  contest 
these  points  with  you.  For  very  often  dum  RomoB  diaputaJtur 
Saguntum  perit.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  well  for  you  to 
decide ;  and,  in  any  event,  I  do  not  think  it  good  that  you 
should  all  take  your  departure,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
you  should  leave  some  of  your  number  here.  Otherwise 
it  would  at  once  be  said  that  all  was  broken  ofi^  and  that 
I  had  chosen  to  do  nothing  for  you  ;  and  with  this  the  bad 
would  comfort  themselves,  and  the  good  would  be  much  dis- 
couraged. 

"  Touching  the  last  point  of  your  demand — according  to 
which  you  desire  a  personage  of  quality — I  know,  gentlemen, 
that  you  do  not  always  agree  very  well  among  yourselves, 
and  that  it  would  be  good  for  you  to  have  some  one  to  effect 
such  agreement.  For  this  reason  I  have  always  intended,  so 
soon  as  we  should  have  made  our  treaty,  to  send  a  lord  of 
name  and  authority  to  reside  with  you,  to   assist  you  iq 

'  '^— — mais  il  no  m^eii  cbault." 
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governing^  and  to  aid^  with  his  advice,  in  the  better  direction 
of  your  affiiirs. 

"  Would  to  God  that  Antwerp  were  relieved  !  Certainly  I 
should  be  very  glad,  and  very  weU  content  to  lose  all  that  I 
am  now  expending  if  that  city  could  be  saved.  I  hope, 
nevertheless,  if  it  can  hold  out  six  weeks  longer,  that  we  shall 
see  something  good.  Already  the  two  thousand  men  of 
General  Norris  have  crossed,  or  are  crossing,  every  day  by 
companies.  I  will  hasten  the  rest  as  much  as  possible  ;  and 
I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  will  spare  no  diligence. 
Nevertheless  you  may,  if  you  choose,  retire  with  my  council, 
and  see  if  together  you  can  come  to  some  good  conclusion." ' 

Thus  spoke  Elizabeth,  like  the  wise,  courageous,  and  very 
parsimonious  princess  that  she  was.  Alas,  it  was  too  true, 
that  Saguntum  was  perishing  while  the  higgling  went  on  at 
Borne.  Had  those  two  thousand  under  Sir  John  Norris  and 
the  rest  of  the  four  thousand  but  gone  a  few  weeks  earlier, 
how  much  happier  might  have  been  the  result ! 

Nevertheless,   it  was  thought  in  England   that  Antwerp 
would  still  hold  out ;  and,  meantime,  a  treaty  for  12th  Aug., 
its  relief,  in  combination  with  another  for  permanent     ^^®^- 
« assEiBtance  to  the  Provinces,  was  agreed   upon   between   the 
envoys  and  the  lords  of  council. 

On  the  12th  August,  Menin  presented  himself  at  Nonesuch 
at  the  head  of  his  colleagues,  and,  in  a  formal  speech,  an- 
nooDced  the  arrangement  which  had  thus  been  entered  into, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  States.*  Again  Elizabeth, 
whose  "  tongue,"  in  the  homely  phrase  of  the  Netherlanders,* 
"was  wonderfully  well  hung,"^  replied  with  energy  and 
ready  eloquence. 

"  You  see,  gentlemen,"  she  said,  "  that  I  have  opened  the 
door  ;  that  I  am  embarking  once  for  all  with  you  in  a  wA" 
against  the  King  of  Spain.  Very  well,  I  am  not  anxious 
about  the  matter.     I  hope  that  God  will  aid  us,  and  that  we 


'  Bisoonra  de  la  Boyne,  kc.     (Hague 
ArchiTes,  M&) 

•  Disoours  da  Sr.   Menin.     (Qague 
VOL.  I. — I  a 
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shall  strike  a  good  blow  in  your  caxuse.  Nevertheless,  I  pray 
you,  with,  all  my  heart,  and  by  the  affection  you  bear  me,  to 
treat  my  soldiers  well;  for  they  are  my  own  Englishmen, 
whom  I  love  as  I  do  myself.  Certainly  it  would  be  a  great 
cruelty,  if  you  should  treat  them  iU,  since  they  are  about  to 
hazard  their  lives  so  freely  in  your  defence,  and  I  am  sure 
that  my  request  in  this  regard  wiU  be  received  by  you  as  it 
deserves. 

^^  In  the  next  place,  as  you  know  that  I  am  sending,  as 
commander  of  these  English  troops,  an  honest  gentleman, 
who  deserves  most  highly  for  his  experience  in  arms,  so  I  am 
also  informed  that  you  have  on  your  side  a  gentleman  of 
great  valour.  I  pray,  you,  therefore,  that  good  care  be 
taken  lest  there  be  misunderstanding  between  these  two, 
which  might  prevent  them  from  agreeing  well  together, 
when  great  exploits  of  war  are  to  be  taken  in  hand.  For  if 
that  should  happen — ^which  Orod  forbid — ^my  succour  would 
be  rendered  quite  useless  to  you.  I  name  Count  Hohenlo, 
because  him  alone  have  I  heard  mentioned.  But  I  pray  you 
to  make  the  same  recommendation  to  all  the  colonels  and 
gentlemen  in  your  army ;  for  I  should  be  infinitely  sad,  if 
misadventures  should  arise  from  such  a  cause,  for  your  int^^t 
and  my  honour  are  both  at  stake. 

"  In  the  third  place,  I  beg  you,  at  your  return,  to  make  a 
favourable  report  of  me,  and  to  thank  the  States,  in  my 
behalf,  for  their  great  offers,  which  I  esteem  so  highly  as  to 
be  unable  to  express  my  thanks.  Tell  them  that  I  shall 
remember  them  for  ever,  I  consider  it  a  great  honour,  that 
from  the  commencement,  you  have  ever  been  so  faithful  to 
me,  and  that  with  such  great  constancy  you  have  preferred  me 
to  all  other  princes,  and  have  chosen  me  for  your  Queen.  And 
ckiefly  do  I  thank  the  gentlemen  of  Holland  and  Zealand, 
who,  as  I  have  been  informed,  were  the  first  who  so  singularly 
loved  me.  And  so  on  my  own  part  I  will  have  a  special  care 
of  them,  and  will  do  my  best  to  uphold  them  by  every  pos- 
sible means,  as  I  will  do  all  the  rest  who  have  put  their  trust 
in  me.     But  I  name  Holland  and  Zeeland  more  especially, 
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because  they  have  been  so  constant  and  fiathfol  in  their 
effi)rt8  to  assist  the  rest  in  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  enemy. 

"  Finally,  gentlemen,  I  beg  you  to  assure  the  States  that  I 
do  not  decline  the  sovereignty  of  your  country  from  any 
dread  of  the  King  of  Spain.  For  I  take  God  to  witness  that 
I  fear  him  not ;  and  I  hope,  with  the  Uessing  of  God,  to  make 
such  demonstrations  against  him,  that  men  shall  say  the 
Queen  of  England  does  not  fear  the  Spaniards."^ 

Elizabeth  then  smote  herself  upon  the  breast,  and  cried, 
with  great  energy,  ^^lUa  que  virgo  viri  ;  and  is  it  not  quite 
the  same  to  you,  even  if  I  do  not  assume  the  sovereignty, 
since  I  intend  to  protect  you,  and  since  therefore  the  effects 
will  be  the  same?  It  is  true  that  the  sovereignty  would 
serve  to  enhance  my  grandeur,  but  I  am  content  to  do  with- 
out it,  if  you,  upon  your  own  part,  will  only  do  your  duty. 
For  myself,  I  promise  you,  in  truth,  that  so  long  as  I  live, 
and  even  to  my  last  sigh,  I  will  never  forsake  you.  Go  home 
and  tell  this  boldly  to  the  States  which  sent  you  hither/'* 

Menin  then  replied  with  fresh  expressions  of  thanks  and 
compliments,  and  requested,  in  conclusion,  that  her  Majesty 
would  be  pleased  to  send,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  personage  of 
quality  to  the  Netherlands. 

'^  Gentlemen,"  replied  Elizabeth,  "  I  intend  to  do  this,  so 
soon  as  omr  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  for,  in  contrary  case,  the 
King  of  Spain,  seeing  your  government  continue  on  its  pre- 
sent footing,  would  do  nothing  but  laugh  at  us.  Certainly 
I  do  not  mean  this  year  to  provide  him  with  so  fine  a 
banquet."* 


>  Beponce  de  Sa  Majesty  (Hague 
Arcbivefl,  MS.)  *'Car  je  jure  Dieu 
que  je  ne  le  cnins  pas,  et  espere 
aveoq  Tayde  de  Dieu  &ire  telle  preuve 
ooDtre  luy,  qu'oD  dira  que  la  Royne 
d^Au^et^re  ne  croint  pes  lee  Espag- 


s  Ibid. 

'^Bt  frappant  sur  aa  poitrine  diet: 
JUa  ^M  virffo  viri.  Ne  vous  est  oe  pas 
toat  Qngr,  enooires  que  je  ne  prenne 
pas  la  souyerainete,  puisque  je  vous 
Toolz  protecter,  et  que  par  la  vous 


aurez  lea  mesmeB  aifeotz.  B  est  vray 
que  la  souveraiDete  seiriroit  a  moy 
pour  grandeur.  Mais  je  suis  bien  con- 
tente  de  ne  F  avoir  pas,  et  que  seule- 
ment  vous  &ictes  le  debvoir  requis  de 
votre  part  Gar  de  ma  port  je  vous 
prometz  en  verity,  que  si  long  temps 
que  vivray,  et  jusques  a  mon  dernier 
souspir,  que  je  ne  vous  deslaisseray 
pas.  Ce  que  pouvez  hardiment  asseurer 
et  rapporter  a  Messra.  les  Estatz." 

3  ''Cest  oe  que  j'entens  aiissy  de 
fuse  aossy  toat  que  serous  d'aooord. 
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The  envoys  were  then  dismissed^  and  soon  afterwards  a 
portion  of  the  deputation  took  their  departure  from  the 
Netherlands  with  the  proposed  treaty.  It  was  however,  as 
we  know,  quite  too  late  for  Saguntum.  Two  days  after  the 
signing  of  the  treaty,  the  remaining  envoys  were  at  the  palace 
of  Nonesuch,  in  conference  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  when  a 
gentleman  rushed  suddenly  into  the  apartment,  exclaiming 
with  great  manifestations  of  anger : 

^^  Antwerp  has  fallen  I  A  treaty  has  been  signed  with  the 
Prince  of  Parma.  Ald^onde  is  the  author  of  it  all.  He  is 
the  culprit,  who  has  betrayed  us ;"  with  many  more  expres- 
sions of  vehement  denunciation.^ 

The  Queen  was  disappointed,  but  stood  firm.  She  had 
been  slow  in  taking  her  resolution,  but  she  was  unflinching 
when  her  mind  was  made  up.  Instead  of  retreating  from 
her  position,  now  that  it  became  doubly  dangerous,  she 
advanced  several  steps  nearer  towards  her  allies.  For  it 
was  obvious,  if  more  precious  time  should  be  lost,  that  Hol- 
land and  Zeeland  would  share  the  fate  of  Antwerp.  Already 
the  belief,  that,  with  the  loss  of  that  city,  all  had  been  lost, 
was  spreading  both  in  the  Provinces  and  in  England,  and 
Elizabeth  felt  that  the  time  had  indeed  come  to  confront  the 
danger. 

Meantime  the  intrigues  of  the  enemy  in  the  independent 
Provinces  were  rife.  Blunt  Roger  Williams  wrote 
in  very  plain  language  to  Walsingham,  a  very  few 
days  after  the  capitulation  of  Antwerp  : — 

"If  her  Majesty  means  to  have  Holland  and  Zeeland,'' 
said  he,  "she  must  resolve  presently.     Aldegonde  hath  pro- 


23  Aug. 


Oar  certes  aultremeDt  le  Boj  d'Es- 
paigDe,  voiant  la  continuation  de  vostre 
gouvernemen^  11  ne  ferat  que  rire  de 
nous.  Et  je  ne  lui  veulx  donner  pour 
ceste  annee  si  bon  banoquet"  (MS. 
Beport,  Hague  Archives.) 

1  " is  corts  daeraaar  by  zyne 

Ex**  ujte  earner  van  baere  Ma^  door 
eenen  edelman  den  ledeputeerden 
doen  bootschappen  vant  verlies  ende 
oyergaen    der   stadt    van  Antwerpen 


aen  den  vjand  op  zeker  verdrach  ofte 
tractaet  metten  Prinoe  van  Parma 
gemaeckt  Daeraff  principal  autbenr 
ende  culpabel  werde  gebouden  den 
Heere  van  St  Aldegonde,  als  de  voon. 
edelmann  opentlyck  ende  haeetich 
verdaerde,  seggende  dat  de  voorn. 
Aldegonde  ons  alien  verraden  badde," 
&a  ^S.Beport  of  the  Envoys.  Hague 
Archives.) 
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mised  the  enemy  to  bring  them  to  compound.  Here  arrived 
ab-eady  his  ministers  which  knew  all  his  dealings  about  Ant- 
werp trom  first  to  last.  Count  Maurice  is  governed  altogether 
by  Villiers,  and  ViUiers  was  never  worse  for  the  English  than 
at  this  hour.  To  be  short,  the  people  say  in  general,  they 
will  accept  a  peace,  unless  her  Majesty  do  sovereign  them 
presently.  All  the  men  of  war  will  be  at  her  Highness' 
devotion,  if  they  be  in  credit  in  time.  What  you  do,  it  must 
be  done  presently,  for  I  do  assure  your  honour  there  is  large 
offers  presented  unto  them  by  the  enemies.  If  her  Majesty 
deals  not  roundly  and  resolutely  with  them  now,  it  will  be 
too  late  two  months  hence."* 

Her  Majesty  meant  to  deal  roundly  and  resolutely.  Her 
troops  had  already  gone  in  considerable  numbers.  She  wrote 
encouraging  letters  with  her  own  hand  to  the  States,  implor* 
ing  them  not  to  falter  now,  even  though  the  great  city  had 
fallen.  She  had  long  since  promised  never  to  desert  them, 
and  she  was,  if  possible,  more  determined  than  ever  to  redeem 
her  pledge.  She  especially  recommended  to  their  considera- 
tion General  Norris,  commander  of  the  forces  that  had  been 
despatched  to  the  relief  of  Antwerp. 

A  most  accomplished  oflScer,  sprung  of  a  house. renowned 
for  its  romantic  valour,  Sir  John  was  the  second  of  the  six 
sons  of  Lord  Norris  of  Rycot,  all  soldiers  of  high  reputation, 
"chickens  of  Mars,"  as  an  old  writer  expressed  himself 
*'  Such  a  bunch  of  brethren  for  eminent  achievement,"  said 
he,  "was  never  seen.  So  great  their  states  and  stomachs 
that  they  often  jostled  with  others."^  Elizabeth  called  their 
mother,  "  her  own  crow  ;"*  and  the  darkness  of  her  hair  and 
visage  was  thought  not  unbecoming  to  her  martial  issue,  by 
whom  it  had  been  inherited.  Daughter  of  Lord  Williams  of 
Tame,  who  had  been  keeper  of  the  Tower  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth's  imprisonment,  she  had  been  affectionate  and 
serviceable  to  the  Princess  in  the  hour  of  her  distress,  and 

1  Capt.  Roger  WmiamB  to  Walsing-  I  >  "Martis  puUi,"  Fuller's  'Wor> 
hBin^  I  August,  1686.    (a  P.  Office      ^^^^  1811,  il  22t.229. 
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had  been  rewarded  with  her  fietYOur  in  the  days  of  her  gran-> 
denr.  We  shall  often  meet  this  crow-black  Norris,  and  his 
younger  brother  Sir  Edward — the  most  daring  soldiers  of 
their  time,  posters  of  sea  and  land — wherever  the  buffeting 
was  closest,  or  adventure  the  wildest  on  ship-board  or  shore, 
for  they  were  men  who  combined  much  of  the  knight- 
errantry  of  a  vanishing  age  with  the  more  practical  and 
expansive  spirit  of  adventure  that  characterized  the  new 
epoch. 
Nor  was  he  a  stranger  in  the  Netherlands.  '^  The  gentle- 
Letter,  13  man  to  whom  we  have  committed  the  government 
Aug.  1586.  of  the  forces  going  to  the  relief  of  Antwerp,"  said 
Elizabeth,  ^^  has  already  given  you  such  proofs  of  his  affection 
by  the  good  services  he  has  rendered  you,  that  without 
recommendation  on  our  part,  he  should  stand  already  recom- 
mended. Nevertheless,  in  respect  for  his  quality,  the  house 
from  which  he  is  descended,  and  the  valour  which  he  has 
manifested  in  your  own  country,  we  desire  to  tell  you  that 
we  hold  him  dear,  and  that  he  deserves  also  to  be  dear  to 
you."^ 

When  the  fall  of  Antwerp  was  certain,  the  Queen  sent 
Davison,  who  had  been  for  a  brief  period  in  England,  back 
again  to  his  post.  ^^  We  have  learned,"  she  said  in  the  letter 
which  she  sent  by  that  envoy,  "  with  very  great  regret  of  the 
surrender  of  Antwerp.  Fearing  lest  some  apprehension 
should  take  possession  of  the  people's  mind  in  consequence, 
and  that  some  dangerous  change  might  ensue,  we  send  you 
our  faithful  and  well-beloved  Davison  to  represent  to  you 
how  much  we  have  your  affEurs  at  heart,  and  to  say  that  we 
are  determined  to  forget  nothing  that  may  be  necessary  to 
your  preservation.  Assure  yourselves  that  we  shall  never  fail 
to  accomplish  all  that  he  may  promise  you  in  our  behalf."* 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  the 
thorough  discussion  that  had  taken  place  of  the  whole  matter^ 

1  Lettre  de  la  Royne  aux  Etats  ge-  1  *  Lettre  de  S.  M.  contenante  ere* 
neraulx,}?  Aug.  1685.  (HugueArohivOB  ^enoe  pour  le  Sieur  Daviaon,  ^-^ 
MSO       *  I  1586.    (Hague  Archive,  Ma)      *"• 
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and  the  enormous  loss  which  had  resulted  from  the  money- 
saving  insanity  upon  both  sides^  even  then  the  busy  devil  of 
petty  economy  was  not  quite  exorcised.  Several  precious 
weeks  were  wasted  in  renewed  chafferings.  The  Queen  was 
willing  that  the  permanent  force  should  now  be  raised  to  five 
thousand  foot  and  one  thoussmd  horse — the  additional  sixteen 
hundred  men  being  taken  from  the  Antwerp  relieving-force — 
but  she  insisted  that  the  garrisons  for  the  cautionary  towns 
should  be  squeezed  out  of  this  general  contingent.  The 
States,  on  the  contrary,  were  determined  to  screw  these 
garrisons  out  of  her  grip,  as  an  additional  subsidy.  Each 
party  complained  with  reason  of  the  other's  closeness.  No 
doubt  the  States  were  shrewd  bargainers,  but  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  the  sharpest  Hollander  that  ever  sent  a 
cargo  of  herrings  to  Cadiz,  to  force  open  Elizabeth's  beautiful 
hand  when  she  chose  to  shut  it  close.  Walsingham  and 
Lieicester  were  alternately  driven  to  despair  by  the  covetous- 
ness  of  the  one  party  or  the  other. 

It  was  still  uncertain  what "  personage  of  quality"  was  to 
go  to  the  Netherlands  in  the  Queen's  name,  to  help  govern 
the  country.  Leicester  had  professed  his  readiness  to  risk 
his  life,  estates,  and  reputation,  in  the  cause,  and  the  States 
particularly  desired  his  appointment.  "  The  name  of  your 
Excellency  is  so  very  agreeable  to  this  people,"  said  they  in 
a  letter  to  the  Earl,  "  as  to  give  promise  of  a  brief  and  happy 
end  to  this  grievous  and  almost  immortal  war." '  The  Queen 
was,  or  affected  to  be,  still  imdecided  as  to  the  appointment 
While  waiting  week  after  week  for  the  ratifications  of  the 
treaty  from  Holland,  affairs  were  looking  gloomy  at  home, 
and  her  Majesty  was  growing  very  uncertain  in  her  temper. 

^^  I  see  not  her  Majesty  disposed  to  use  the  service  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,"  wrote  Walsingham.  "I  suppose  the  lot 
of  government  will  light  on  Lord  Gray.  I  would  to  God  the 
ability  of  his  purse  were  answerable  to  his  sufficiency  other- 

'  Lettre  des  etats  generaux  au  Comte  |  S.  M.  poor  venir  pardeQa  an  gouYem& 
de  Leicester,  afin  qu'il  pleuHt  a  son  I  meet  du  pajs.  (Ha^e  Archives  MS.) 
Bx«*   accepter   le    oommaodeinent  de   | 
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wise/'^  This  was  certainly  a  most  essential  deficiency  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Gray,  and  it  will  soon  be  seen  that  the  personage 
of  quality  to  be  selected  as  chief  in  the  arduous  and  honour- 
able enterprise  now  on  foot,  would  be  obliged  to  rely  quite 
as  much  on  that  same  ability  of  purse  as  upon  the  sufficiency 
of  his  brain  or  arm.  The  Queen  did  not  mean  to  send  her 
favourite  forth  to  purchase  anything  but  honour  in  the 
Netherlands;  and  it  was  not  the  Provinces  only  that  were 
likely  to  struggle  against  her  parsimony.  Tet  that  parsi- 
mony sprang  from  a  nobler  motive  than  the  mere  love  of 
pelf.  Dangers  encompassed  her  on  every  side,  and  while 
husbanding  her  own  exchequer,  she  was  saving  her  subjects' 
resources.  "Here  we  are  but  book- worms,"  said  Wabdng- 
ham,  "  yet  from  sundry  quarters  we  hear  of  great  practiceb 
against  this  poor  crown.  The  revolt  in  Scotland  is  greatly 
feared,  and  that  out  of  hand."' 

Scotland,  France,  Spain,  these  were  dangerous  enemies 
and  neighbours  to  a  maiden  Queen,  who  had  a  rebellious 
Ireland  to  deal  with  on  one  side  the  channel,  and  Alexander 
of  Parma  on  the  other. 

Davison  experienced  great  inconvenience  and  annoyance 
before  the  definite  arrangements  could  be  made.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Spanish  party  had  made  great  progress 
since  the  fall  of  Antwerp.  Roger  Williams  was  right  in 
advising  the  Queen  to  deal  "  roundly  and  resolutely "  with 
the  States,  and  to  "  sovereign  them  presently." 

They  had  need  of  being  sovereigned,  for  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  self-government  which  prevailed  at  that 
moment  was  very  like  no  government.  The  death  of  Orange, 
the  treachery  of  Henry  III.,  the  triumphs  of  Parma,  disas* 
trous  facts,  treading  rapidly  upon  each  other,  had  produced  a 
not  very  unnatural  eflfect.  The  peace-at-any-price  jMU-ty  was 
struggling  hard  for  the  ascendancy,  and  the  Spanish  partizans 
were  doing  their  best  to  hold  up  to  suspicion  the  sharp  prac- 
tice of  the  English  Queen.  She  was  even  accused  of  under- 
hand dealing  with  Spain,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Provinces; 

*  Walaingbam  to  Paviaon,  ~  Sept  1586.    (S.  P.  Omoe  U&)  *  IbUL 
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80  much  had  slander^  anarchy,  and  despair,  been  able  to  effect. 
The  States  were  reluctant  to  sign  those  articles  with  Eliza- 
beth which  were  absolutely  necessary  to  their  salvation. 

^^  In  how  doubtful  and  uncertain  terms  I  found  things  at 
my  coming  hither,"  wrote  Davison  to  Burghley,  "how 
thwarted  and  delayed  since  for  a  resolution,  and  with  what 
conditions,  and  for  what  reasons  I  have  been  finally  drawn  to 
conclude  with  them  as  I  have  done,  your  Lordship  may  per- 
ceive by  that  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Secretary.  The  chief 
difficulty  has  rested  upon  the  point  of  entertaining  the  garri- 
sons within  the  towns  of  assurance,  over  and  besides  the  five 
thousand  footmen  and  one  thousand  horse." ' 

This,  as  Davison  proceeded  to  observe,  was  considered  a 
sine  qua  non  by  the  States,  so  that,  under  the  perilous  cir- 
cumstances in  which  both  countries  were  placed,  he  had  felt  it 
his  duty  to  go  forward  as  far  as  possible  to  meet  their  demands. 
Davison  always  did  his  work  voraciously,  thoroughly,  and 
resolutely  ;  and  it  was  seldom  that  his  advice,  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  Netherland  matters,  did  not  prove  the  very  best 
that  could  be  offered.  No  man  knew  better  than  he  the 
interests  and  the  temper  of  both  countries. 

The  imperious  Elizabeth  was  not  fond  of  being  thwarted, 
least  of  all  by  any  thing  savouring  of  the  democratic  principle, 
and  already  there  was  much  friction  between  the  Tudor  spirit 
of  absolutism  and  the  rough  "  mechanical "  nature  with  which 
it  was  to  ally  itself  in  the  Netherlands.  The  economical 
Elizabeth  was  not  pleased  at  being  overreached  in  a  bargain  ; 
and,  at  a  moment  when  she  thought  herself  doing  a  magnani- 
mous act,  she  was  vexed  at  the  cavilling  with  which  her 
generosity  was  received.  "'Tis  a  manner  of  proceeding," 
said  Walsingham,  "  not  to  be  allowed  of,  and  may  very  well 
be  termed  mechanicdly  considering  that  her  Majesty  seeketh 
no  interest  in  that  country — as  Monsieur  and  the  French 
King  did — ^but  only  their  good  and  benefit,  without  r^ard 
had  of  the  expenses  of  her  treasure  and  the  hazard  of  her 
subjects'  lives;  besides  throwing  herself  into  a  present  war 


'  Daviflon  to  fiui^hley,  24  Sept  1685.  (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
VOL.  I. — X 
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for  their  sakes  with  the  greatest  prince  and  potentate  in 
Europe.  But  seeing  the  government  of  those  countries 
resteth  in  the  hands  of  merchants  and  advocates — the  one 
r^arding  profit,  the  other  standing  upon  vantage  of  quirks — 
there  is  no  better  fruit  to  be  looked  to  from  them."^ 

Tet  it  was,  after  all,  no  quirk  in  those  merchants  and 
advocates  to  urge  that  the  Queen  was  not  going  to  war  with 
the  great  potentate  for  their  sakes  alone.  To  Elizabeth's 
honour,  she  did  thoroughly  comprehend  that  the  war  of  the 
Netherlands  was  the  war  of  England,  of  Protestantism,  and 
of  European  liberty,  and  that  she  could  no  longer,  without 
courting  her  own  destruction,  defer  taking  a  part  in  active 
military  operations.  It  was  no  quirk,  then,  but  solid  reason- 
ing, for  the  States  to  r^ard  the  subject  in  the  same  light. 
Holland  and  England  were  embarked  in  one  boat,  and  were 
to  sink  or  swim  together.  It  was  waste  of  time  to  wrangle 
so  fiercely  over  pounds  and  shillings,  but  the  fault  was  no< 
to  be  exclusively  imputed  to  the  one  sid.e  or  the  other. 
There  were  bitter  recriminations,  particularly  on  the  part  of 
Elizabeth,  for  it  was  not  safe  to  touch  too  closely  either  the 
pride  or  the  pocket  of  that  frugal  and  despotic  heroine. 
"  The  two  thousand  pounds  promised  by  the  States  to  Norris 
upon  the  muster  of  the  two  thousand  volunteers,"  said  Wal- 
singham,  ^^  were  not  paid.  Her  Majesty  is  not  a  little  offended 
therewith,  seeing  how  little  care  they  have  to  yield  her  satis- 
faction, which  she  imputeth  to  proceed  rather  from  contempt, 
than  from  necessity.  If  it  should  fall  out,  however,  to  be 
such  as  by  them  is  pretended,  then  doth  she  conceive  her 
bargain  to  be  very  ill  made,  to  join  her  fortune  with  so  weak 
and  broken  an  estate."*  Already  there  were  indications  that 
the  innocent  might  be  made  to  suffer  for  the  short-comings 
of  the  real  culprits  ;  nor  would  it  be  the  first  time,  or  by  any 
means  the  last,  for  Davison  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a 
Bcape-goat 

*^  Surely,   sir,"   continued  Mr.    Secretary,   "it  is  a  thing 
greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  contributions  they  wiU  jridd 

'  Walsingham  to  Davison,  23  Oct  1685.    (3.  P.  Office  MS.)  ■  Ibid. 
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wfl]  fall  not  more  true  in  paper  than  in  payment ;  which  if  it 
should  80  happen^  it  would  turn  some  to  blame^  whereof  you 
among  others  are  to  bear  your  part."  * 

And  thus  the  months  of  September  and  of  October  wore 
away,  and  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  had  not  arrived  from 
the  Netherlands.  Elizabeth  became  furious,  and  those  of  the 
Netherland  deputation  who  had  remained  in  England  were 
at  their  wits'  end  to  appease  her  choler.  No  news  arrived  for 
many  weeks.  Those  were  not  the  days  of  steam  and  magnetic 
tel^raphs — ^inventions  by  which  the  nature  of  man  and  the 
aspect  of  history  seem  altered — and  the  Queen  had  nothing 
for  it  but  to  fret,  and  the  envoys  to  concert  with  her  mini- 
sters expedients  to  mitigate  her  spleen.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  the  commissioners  chartered 'a  vessel  which  they 
despatched  for  news  to  Holland.  On  his  way  across  the  sea 
the  captain  was  hailed  on  the  28th  October  by  a  boat,  in 
which  one  Hans  Wyghans  was  leisurely  proceeding  to  Eng- 
land with  Netherland  despatches  dated  on  the  5th  of  the 
same  month.  This  was  the  freshest  intelligence  that  had  yet 
been  received. 

So  soon  as  the  envoys  were  put  in  possession  of  the  docu- 
ments, they  obtained  an  audience  of  the  Queen.  This  was 
the  last  day  of  October.  Elizabeth  read  her  letters,  31  oot, 
and  listened  to  the  apologies  made  by  the  deputies  ^^^^* 
for  the  delay  with  anything  but  a  benignant  countenance. 
Then,  with  much  vehemence  of  language,  and  manifestations 
of  ill-temper,  she  expressed  her  displeasure  at  the  dilatoriness 
of  the  States.  Having  sent  so  many  troops,  and  so  many 
gentlemen  of  quality,  she  had  considered  the  whole  a£Gur 
concluded. 

^^  I  have  been  unhandsomely  treated,"  she  said,  ^^  and  not 
as  comports  with  a  prince  of  my  quality.  My  inclination 
for  your  support — because  you  show  yourselves  unworthy 
of  so  great  benefits — will  be  entirely  destroyed,  unless  you 
deal  with  me  and  mine  more  worthily  for  the  future  than  you 
have  done  in  the  past.     Through  my  great  and  especial  affeo^ 

'  WftWngbam  to  Payison,  23  Oct,  1085.    (8.  P.  Oifloe  Ma) 
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tion  for  your  welfare,  I  had  ordered  the  Earl  of  Leioester  to 
proceed  to  the  Netherlands,  and  conduct  your  affiurs  ;  a  man 
of  BUch  quality  as  all  the  world  knows,  and  one  whom  I  love, 
as  if  he  were  my  own  brother.  He  was  getting  himself  ready 
in  all  diligence,  putting  himself  in  many  perils  through  the 
practices  of  the  enemy,  and  if  I  should  have  reason  to  believe 
that  he  would  not  be  respected  there  according  to  his  due,  I 
should  be  indeed  offended.  He  and  many  others  are  not 
going  thither  to  advance  their  own  affitirs,  to  make  them- 
selves rich,  or  because  they  have  not  means  enough  to  live 
magnificently  at  home.  They  proceed  to  the  Netherlands 
from  pure  affection  for  your  cause.  This  is  the  case,  too, 
with  many  other  of  my  subjects,  all  dear  to  me,  and  of  much 
worth.  For  I  have  dent  a  fine  heap  of  folk  thither — in  all, 
with  those  his  Excellency  is  taking  with  him,  not  under  ten 
thousand  soldiers  of  the  English  nation.  This  is  no  small 
succour,  and  no  little  unbaring  of  this  realm  of  mine, 
threatened  as  it  is  with  war  from  many  quarters.  Yet  I  am 
seeking  no  sovereignty,  nor  anything  else  prejudicial  to  the 
freedom  of  your  country.  I  wish  only,  in  your  utmost  need, 
to  help  you  out  of  this  lamentable  war,  to  maintain  for  you 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  to  see  that  law  and  justice  are 
preserved."* 

All  this,  and  more,  with  great  eagerness  of  expression  and 
gesture,  was  urged  by  the  Queen,  much  to  the  discomfiture 
of  the  envoys.  In  vain  they  attempted  to  modify  and  to 
explain.  Their  faltering  excuses  were  swept  rapidly  away 
upon  the  current  of  royal  wrath ;  until  at  last  Elizabeth 
stormed  herself  into  exhaustion  and  comparative  tranquillity. 
She  then  dismissed  them  with  an  assurance  that  her  good- 
will towards  the  States  was  not  diminished,  as  would  be  found 
to  be  the  case,  did  they  not  continue  to  prove  themselves 
unworthy  of  her  favour.* 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  whole  matter  wa 
arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.    It  was  agreed 

'  Brief  der  Qedepoteerdeii  in  England  aan  de  Staaten  General,  1  No* 
1686.    (Hagoe  Arobiyes,  HS.)  *  Ibid. 
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tbat  a  permanent  force  of  five  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand 
horse  should  serve  in  the  Provinces  at  the  Queen's  expense  ; 
and  that  the  cities  of  Flushing  and  Brill  should  be  placed  in 
her  Majesty's  hands  until  the  entire  reimbursement  of  the 
debt  thus  incurred  by  the  States.  Elizabeth  also— at  last 
overcoming  her  reluctance — agreed  that  the  force  neces- 
sary to  garrison  these  towns  should  form  an  additional  con- 
tingent, instead  of  being  deducted  from  the  general  auxiliary 
force.* 

Count  Maurice  of  Nassau  had  been  confirmed  by  the  States 
of  Holland  and  Zeeland  as  permanent  stadholder  of  those 
provinces.  This  measure  excited  some  suspicion  on  the  part 
of  Leicester,  who,  as  it  was  now  understood,  was  the  *^  personage 
of  quality  "  to  be  sent  to  the  Netherlands  as  representative  of 
the  Queen's  authority.  "Touching  the  election  of  Count 
Maurice,"  said  the  Earl,  "  I  hope  it  will  be  no  impairing  of 
the  authority  heretofore  allotted  to  me,  for  if  it  will  be,  I 
shall  tarry  but  awhile."  • 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  frank  or  chivalrously 
devoted  than  the  language  of  Maurice  to  the  Queen. 

"  Madam,  if  I  have  ever  had  occasion,"  he  wrote,  "  to  thank 
God  for  his  benefits,  I  confess  that  it  was  when,  receiving  in 
all  humility  the  letters  with  which  it  pleased  your  Majesty  to 
honour  me,  I  learned  that  the  great  disaster  of  my  lord  and 
father's  death  had  not  diminished  the  debonaire  affection  and 
favour  which  it  has  always  pleased  your  Majesty  to  manifest 
to  my  father's  house.  It  has  been  likewise  grateful  to  me  to 
learn  that  your  Majesty,  surrounded  by  so  many  great  and 
important  affitirs,  had  been  pleased  to  approve  the  command 
which  the  States-General  have  conferred  upon  me.  I  am 
indeed  grieved  that  my  actions  cannot  correspond  with  the 
ardent  desire  which  I  feel  to  serve  your  Majesty  and  these 
Provinces,  for  which  I  hope  that  my  extreme  youth  will  be 
accepted  as  an  excuse.    And  although  I  find  myself  feeble 

'  Report  of  the  Envoje,  Ma ;   Ar-   |  Veirolgh,  123. 
lidee  of  Treaty,  ko.  Ma  (Hague  Ar-  >  Leieeflter  to    Davison,    Kor.    11^ 

chiyes) ;  Compare  Bor,  il  664;  Hoofil,   |  1585.    (a  P.  Office  Ma) 
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enough  for  the  charge  thus  imposed  upon  me,  yet  God  will 
assist  roy  efforts  to  supply  hy  diligenoe  and  sincere  intention 
the  defect  of  the  other  qualities  requisite  for  my  thorough 
discharge  of  my  duty  to  the  contentment  of  your  Majesty. 
To  fulfil  these  ohligations,  which  are  growing  greater  day  by 
day,  I  trust  to  prove  by  my  actions  that  I  will  never  spare 
either  my  labour  or  life."* 

When  it  was  found  that  the  important  town  of  Flushing 
was  required  as  part  of  the  guaranty  to  the  Queen,  Maurice, 
as  hereditary  seignor  and  proprietor  of  the  place — during 
the  captivity  of  his  elder  brother  in  Spain — signified  his  con^ 
currence  in  the  transfer,  together  with  the  most  friendly 
feelings  towards  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  appointed  English  governor  of  the  town.  He  wrote 
to  Davison,  whom  he  called  "  one  of  the  best  and  most  certain 
friends  that  the  house  of  Nassau  possessed  in  England," 
begging  that  he  would  recommend  the  interests  of  the  family 
to  the  Queen,  "  whose  favour  could  do  more  than  anything 
else  in  the  world  towards  maintaining  what  remained  of  the 
dignity  of  their  house."  ^  After  solemn  deliberation  with  his 
step-mother,  Louisa  de  Coligny,  and  the  other  members  of  his 
family,  he  made  a  formal  announcement  of  adhesion  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Nassau  to  the  arrangements  concluded 
with  the  English  government,  and  asked  the  benediction  of 
God  upon  the  treaty.  While  renouncing,  for  the  moment, 
any  compensation  for  his  consent  to  the  pledging  of  Flushing 
— "  his  patrimonial  property,  and  a  place  of  such  great  im- 
portance " — he  expressed  a  confidence  that  the  long  services 
of  his  father,  as  well  as  those  which  he  himself  hoped  to 
render,  would  meet  in  time  with  "  condign  recognition."  He 
requested  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  consider  the  friendship 
which  had  existed  between  himself  and  the  late  Prince  of 
Orange,  as  an  hereditary  affection  to  be  continued  to  the 
children,  and  he  entreated  the  Earl  to  do  him  the  honour  in 


'  Count  Maurice    to    the    Queen,— 

Oct,    1685.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.)    The 
letter  is  in  French. 


<  Maurice  de  Nassau  to  BaTiaoii, 
12  Got  1586,  Brit  Mus.,  QflllMs  C 
Yiil  176  r  MS. ;  same  to  same,  25  Oot 
1686,  Galba,  0.  yiii  189  ly  MS. 
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future  to  hold  him  as  a  bod^  and  to  extend  to  him  counsel 
and  authority ;  declaring,  on  his  part,  that  he  should  ever 
deem  it  an  honour  to  be  allowed  to  call  him  father.  And  in 
order  still  more  strongly  to  confirm  his  friendship,  he  b^ged 
Bir  Philip  Sidney  to  consider  him  as  his  brother,  and  as  his 
companion  in  arms,  promising  upon  his  own  part  the  most 
£stithful  friendship.  In  the  name  of  Louisa  de  Coligny,  and 
of  his  whole  family,  he  also  particularly  recommended  to  the 
Queen  the  interests  of  the  eldest  brother  of  the  house,  Philip 
William,  ^^  who  had  been  so  long  and. so  iniquitously  detained 
captive  in  Spain,"  and  begged  that,  in  case  prisoners  of  war 
of  high  rank  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English  com- 
manders, they  might  be  employed  as  a  means  of  effecting  the 
liberation  of  that  much-injured  Prince.  He  likewise  desired 
the  friendly  offices  of  the  Queen  to  protect  the  principality  of 
Orange  against  the  possible  designs  of  the  French  monarch, 
and  intimated  that  occasions  might  arise  in  which  the  confis- 
cated estates  of  the  family  in  Burgundy  might  be  recoTered 
through  the  influence  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  particularly  those 
of  the  Grisons  and  of  Berne. 

And,  in  conclusion,  in  case  the  Queen  should  please — as 
both  Count  Maurice  and  the  Princess  of  Orange  desired  with 
all  their  hearts — to  assume  the  sovereignty  of  these  Provinces, 
she  was  especially  entreated  graciously  to  observe  those  sug- 
gestions regarding  the  interests  of  the  House  of  Nassau,  which 
had  been  made  in  the  articles  of  the  treaty. ' 

Thus  the  path  had  been  smoothed,  mainly  through  the 
indefatigable  energy  of  Davison.  Yet  that  envoy  was  not 
able  to  give  satisfaction  to  his  imperious  and  somewhat  whim- 
sical mistrebs,  whose  zeal  seemed  to  cool  in  proportion  to  the 
readiness  with  which  the  obstacles  to  her  wishes  were  removed. 
Davison  was,  with  reason,  discontented.  He  had  done  more 
than  any  other  man  either  in  England  or  the  Provinces,  to 
bring  about  a  hearty  cooperation  in  the  common  cause,  and 
to  aUay  mutual  heart-burnings  and  suspicions.     He  had  also, 

^  Louisa  ie  CJoligny  and  Maurice  de  Nassau  to  Earl  of  Leicester,  19  Oct 
1685.    (Brit  Mua.GalbA,  C.r«Mt  ISO,  M&) 
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owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  Englbh  treasurer  for  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  niggardliness  of  Elizabeth,  been  placed 
in  a  position  of  great  financial  embarrassment.  His  situation 
was  very  irksome. 

"I  mused  at  the  sentence  you  sent  me,"  he  wrote,  "for  I 
know  no  cause  her  Majesty  hath  to  shrink  at  her  charges 
hitherto.  The  treasure  she  hath  yet  disbursed  here  is  not 
above  five  or  six  thousand  pounds,  besides  that  which  I  have 
been  obliged  to  take  up  for  the  saving  of  her  honour,  and 
necessity  of  her  service,  in  danger  otherwise  of  some  notable 
disgrace.  I  will  not,  for  shame,  say  how  I  have  been  left  here 
to  myself."* 

The  delay  in  the  formal  appointment  of  Leicester,  and, 
more  particularly,  of  the  governors  for  the  cautionary  towns, 
was  the  cause  of  great  confusion  and  anarchy  in  the  tran- 
sitional condition  of  the  country.  "  The  burden  I  am  driven 
to  sustain,"  said  Davison,  "doth  utterly  weary  me.  If  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  were  here,  and  if  my  Lord  of  Leicester  follow 
not  all  the  sooner,  I  would  use  her  Majesty'.s  liberty  to  return 
home.  If  her  Majesty  think  me  worthy  the  reputation  of  a 
poor,  honest,  and  loyal  servant,  I  have  that  contents  me. 
For  the  rest,  I  wish 

*  Vivere  sine  invidia,  moUesqae  inglcMiiis  annos 
Ezigere,  amicitias  et  mihi  jungere  pares.' " 

There  was  something  almost  prophetic  in  the  tone  which 
this  faithful  public  servant — to  whom,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  such  hard  measure  was  to  be  dealt — ^habitually 
adopted  in  his  private  letters  and  conversation.  He 
did  his  work,  but  he  had  not  his  reward ;  and  he  was 
already  weary  of  place  without  power,  and  industry  without 
recognition. 

"  For  mine  own  particular,"  he  said,  "  I  will  say  with  the 
poet, 

*Orede  mihi,  bene  qui  kMi  bene  viaoU^ 
Bt  intra  fbrtonam  debet  quisque  manere  soam.'  **  * 

For,  notwithstanding  the  avidity  with  which  Elizabeth  had 

^  Davison  to ,  1 1  Nov.  1 586.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.)  •  Ibid, 
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sought  the  cautionary  towns^  and  the  fierceness  with  which 
she  had  censured  the  tardiness  of  the  States^  she  seemed  now 
half  inclined  to  drop  the  prize  which  she  had  so  much  coveted, 
and  to  imitate  the  very  languor  which  she  had  so  lately 
rebuked.  "  She  hath  what  she  desired/'  said  Davison,  "  and 
might  yet  have  more,  if  this  content  her  not.  Howsoevei 
you  value  the  places  at  home,  they  are  esteemed  here,  by 
such  as  know  them  best,  no  little  increase  to  her  Majesty's 
honour,  surety,  and  greatness,  if  she  be  as  careful  to  keep 
them  as  happy  in  getting  them.  Of  this  our  cold  banning 
doth  already  make  me  jealous."  ^ 

Sagacious  and  resolute  Princess  as  she  was,  she  showed 
something  of  feminine  caprice  upon  this  grave  occasioa 
Not  Davison  alone,  but  her  most  confidential  ministers 
and  favourites  at  home,  were  perplexed  and  provoked 
by  her  misplaced  political  coquetries.  But  while  the  alter- 
nation of  her  hot  and  cold  fits  drove  her  most  devoted 
courtiers  out  of  patience,  there  was  one  symptom  that  re- 
mained invariable  throughout  all  her  paroxysms,  the  rigidity 
with  which  her  hand  was  locked.  Walsingham,  stealthy 
enough  when  an  advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  subtlety,  was 
manful  and  determined  in  his  dealings  with  his  friends ;  and 
he  had  more  than  once  been  offended  with  Elizabeth's  want 
of  fittnkness  in  these  transactions. 

"  I  find  you  grieved,  and  not  without  cause,"  he  wrote  to 
Davison,  "  in  respect  to  the  over  thwart  proceedings  as  well 
there  as  here.  The  disorders  in  those  countries  would  be 
easily  redressed  if  we  could  take  a  thoroughly  resolute  course 
here — a  matter  that  men  may  rather  pray  for  than  hope  for. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  action  now  in  hand  will  be 
accompanied  by  very  hard  success,  imless  they  of  the  country 
there  may  be  drawn  to  bear  the  greatest  part  of  the  burden 
of  the  wars."* 

And  now  the  great  favourite  of  all  had  received  the 
appointment  which  he  coveted.     The  Earl  of  Leicester  was 


'  Daviaon  to ,  11  Nov.  1586.  (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

s  Minute  to  Davison,  19  Nov.  1585.  (S.  P.  Office  Ma) 
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to  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  her  Majesty's  forces  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  representative  of  her  authority  in  those 
countries,  whatever  that  office  might  prove  to  be.  The 
nature  of  his  post  was  anomalous  from  the  beginning.  It  was 
environed  with  difficulties,  not  the  least  irritating  of  which 
proceeded  from  the  captious  spirit  of  the  Queen.  The  Earl 
was  to  proceed  in  great  pomp  to  Holland,  but  the  pomp  was 
to  be  prepared  mainly  at  his  own  expense*  Besides  the 
auxiliary  forces  that  had  been  shipped  during  the  latter 
period  of  the  year,  Leicester  was  raising  a  force  of  lancers, 
from  four  to  eight  hundred  in  number ;  but  to  pay  for  that 
levy  he  was  forced  to  mortgage  his  own  property,  while  the 
Queen  not  only  refused  to  advance  ready  money,  but  declined 
endorsing  his  bills. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  EarFs  courtship  of  Elizabeth 
was  anything  at  that  moment  but  a  gentle  dalliance.  In 
those  thorny  regions  of  finance  were  no  beds  of  asphodel  or 
amaranthine  bowers.  There  was  no  talk  but  of  troopers, 
saltpetre,  and  sulphur,  of  books  of  assurance,  and  bills  .of 
exchange ;  and  the  aspect  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  budget 
was  under  discussion,  must  effectually  have  neutralized  for 
the  time  any  very  tender  sentiment.  The  sharpness  with 
which  she  clipped  Leicester's  authority,  when  authority 
was  indispensable  to  his  dignity,  and  the  heavy  demands 
upon  his  resources  that  were  the  result  of  her  avarice,  were 
obstacles  more  than  enough  to  the  calm  fruition  of  his 
triumphs.  He  had  succeeded,  in  appearance  at  least,  in  the 
great  object  of  his  ambition,  this  appointment  to  the  Nether- 
lands ;  but  the  appointment  was  no  sinecure,  and  least  of  all 
a  promising  pecuniary  speculation.  Elizabeth  had  told  the 
envoys,  with  reason,  that  she  was  not  sending  forth  that  man 
— whom  she  loved  as  a  brother — ^in  order  that  he  might 
make  himself  rich.  On  the  contrary,  the  Earl  seemed  likdy 
to  make  himself  comparatively  poor  before  he  got  to  the 
Provinces,  while  his  political  power,  at  the  moment,  did  not 
seem  of  more  hopeful  growth. 

Leicester  had  been  determined  and  consistent  in  this  great 
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enterprize  from  the  begiiming.  He  felt  intensely  the  import- 
ance of  the  crisis.  He  saw  that  the  time  had  come  for  swift 
and  uncompromising  action^  and  the  impatience  with  which 
he  bore  the  fetters  imposed  upon  him  may  be  easily  conceiTed. 

"  The  cause  is  such/'  he  wrote  to  Walsingham,  "  that  I  had 
as  lief  be  dead  as  be  in  the  case  I  shall  be  in  if  this  restraint 
hold  for  taking  the  oath  there,  or  if  some  more  authority  be 
not  granted  than  I  see  her  Majesty  would  I  should  have.  I 
trust  you  all  will  hold  hard  for  this,  or  else  banish  me 
England  witiiaL  I  have  sent  you  the  books  to  be  signed  by 
her  Majesty.  I  beseech  you  return  them  with  all  haste,  for 
I  get  no  money  till  they  be  under  seaL"* 

But  her  Majesty  would  not  put  them  under  her  seal,  much 
to  the  favourite's  discomfiture. 

"  Your  letter  yieldeth  but  cold  answer,"  he  wrote,  two  days 
afterwards.  "Above  all  things  yet  that  her  Majesty  doth 
stick  at,  I  marvel  most  at  her  refusal  to  sign  my  book  of 
assurance  ;  for  there  passeth  nothing  in  the  earth  against  her 
profit  by  that  act,  nor  any  good  to  me  but  to  satisfy  the 
creditors,  who  were  more  scrupulous  than  needs.  I  did  com- 
plain to  her  of  those  who  did  refuse  to  lend  me  money,  and 
she  was  greatly  ofiended  with  them.  But  if  her  Majesty 
were  to  stay  this,  if  I  were  half  seas  over,  I  must  of  necessity 
come  back  again,  for  I  may  not  go  without  money.  I  beseech, 
if  the  matter  be  refused  by  her,  bestow  a  post  on  me  to 
Harwich.  I  lie  this  night  at  Sir  John  Peters',  and  but  for 
this  doubt  I  had  been  to-morrow  at  Harwich.  I  pray  God 
make  you  all  that  be  counsellors  plain  and  direct  to  the 
furtherance  of  all  good  service  for  her  Majesty  and  the  realm  ; 
and  if  it  be  the  will  of  God  to  plague  us  that  go,  and  you 
that  t€UTy,  for  our  sins,  yet  let  us  not  be  negligent  to  seek  to 
please  the  Lord."* 

The  Earl  was  not  negligent  at  any  rate  in  seeking  to  please 
the  Queen,  but  she  was  singularly  hard  to  please.  She 
had  never  been  so   uncertain  in    her  humours    as  at  this 

>  Ldoesier  to  Walsingham,  3  Dec.  1586.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
3  Same  to  same,  6  Dec.  1586.    (S.  P.  Office  MB,) 
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important  crisis.  She  knew,  and  had  publicly  stated  as  much, 
that  she  was  ^'  embarking  in  a  war  with  the  greatest  potentate 
in  Europe  ;"  yet  now  that  the  voyage  had  fairly  commenced, 
t^nd  the  waves  were  rolling  around  her,  she  seemed  anxious 
to  put  back  to  the  shore.  For  there  was  even  a  whisper  of 
peace-n^otiations,  than  which  nothing  could  have  been  more 
ill-timed.  "I  perceive  by  your  message/'  said  Leicester  to 
Walsingham,  "  that  your  peace  with  Spain  will  go  fast  on, 
but  this  is  not  the  way."  *  Unquestionably  it  was  not  the 
way,  and  the  whisper  was,  for  the  moment  at  least,  suppressed. 
Meanwhile  Leicester  had  reached  Btarwich,  but  the  post 
"bestowed  on  him,"  contained,  as  usual,  but  cold  comfort. 
He  was  resolved,  however,  to  go  manfully  forward,  and  do  the 
work  before  him,  until  the  enterprise  should  prove  wholly 
impracticable.  It  is  by  the  light  aflForded  by  the  secret  never- 
published  correspondence  of  the  period  with  which  we  are 
now  occupied,  that  the  true  characteristics  of  Elizabeth,  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  other  prominent  personages,  must  be 
scanned,  and  the  study  is  most  important,  for  it  was  by  those 
characteristics,  in  combination  with  other  human  elements 
embodied  in  distant  parts  of  Christendom,  that  the  destiny  of 
the  world  was  determined.  In  that  age,  more  than  in  our 
own  perhaps,  the  influence  of  the  individual  was  widely  and 
intensely  felt.  Historical  chymistry  is  only  rendered  possible 
by  a  detection  of  the  subtle  emanations,  which  it  was  supposed 
would  for  ever  elude  analysis,  but  which  survive  in  those 
secret,  frequently  ciphered  intercommunications.  Philip  II., 
William  of  Orange,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Alexander  Famese, 
Robert  Dudley,  never  dreamed — ^when  disclosing  their  inmost 
thoughts  to  their  trusted  friends  at  momentous  epochs — 
that  the  day  would  come  on  earth  when  those  secrets  would 
be  no  longer  hid  from  the  patient  enquirer  after  truth.  Well 
for  those  whose  reputations  before  the  judgment-seat  of  history 
appear  even  comparatively  pure,  after  impartial  comparison 
of  their  motives  with  their  deeds. 

"For  mine  own  part,  Mr.  Secretary,"  wrote  Leicester^  "I 

>  Leicester  to  Walsingbani,  3  Dec.  1585.     (S.  P.  OfiOoe  M&) 
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am  resolved  to  do  that  which  shall  be  fit  for  a  poor  man's 
honom*,  and  honestly  to  obey  her  Majesty's  commandment. 
Let  the  rest  fall  out  to  others^  it  shall  not  concern  me.  I 
mean  to  assemble  myself  to  the  camp^  where  my  liuthority 
must  wholly  lie,  and  will  there  do  that  which  in  good  reason 
and  duty  I  shall  be  bound  to  do.  I  am  sorry  that  her  Mqjesty 
doth  deal  in  this  aortj  and  is  content  to  overthrow  so  willingly 
her  own  cause.  If  there  can  be  means  to  salve  this  sore^  I 
will  If  not, — ^I  tell  you  what  shall  become  of  me,  as  truly  as 
(lod  lives."  ^ 

Yet  it  is  remarkable,  that,  in  spite  of  this 'dark  intimation, 
the  Earl,  after  all,  did  not  state  what  was  to  become  of 
him  if  the  sore  was  not  salved.  He  was,  however,  explicit 
enough  as  to  the  causes  of  his  grief,  and  very  vehement  in 
its  manifestations.  ^^  Another  matter  which  shall  concern  me 
deeply,''  he  said,  "  and  all  the  subjects  there,  is  now  by  you 
to  be  carefully  considered,  which  is — money.  I  find  that  the 
money  is  already  gone,  and  this  now  given  to  the  treasurer 
will  do  no  more  than  pay  to  the  end  of  the  month.  I  beseech 
you  look  to  it,  for  by  the  Lord !  I  will  bear  no  more  so 
miserable  burdens  ;  for  if  I  have  no  money  to  pay  them,  let 
them  come  home,  or  what  else.  I  will  not  starve  them,  nor 
stay  them.  There  was  never  gentleman  nor  general  so  sent  out 
as  I  am  ;  and  if  neither  Queen  nor  council  care  to  help  it,  but 
leave  men  desperate,  as  I  see  men  shall  be,  that  inconvenience 
will  follow  which  I  trust  in  the  Lord  I  shall  be  free  of."' 

He  then  used  language  about  himself,  singularly  resembling 
the  phraseology  employed  by  Elizabeth  concerning  him, 
when  she  was  scolding  the  Netherland  commissioners  for  the 
dilatoriness  and  parsimony  of  the  States. 

"  For  mine  own  part,"  he  said,  "  I  have  taken  upon  me  this 
voyage,  not  as  a  desperate  nor  forlorn  man,  but  as  one  as 
well  contented  with  his  place  and  calling  at  home  as  any  sub- 
ject was  ever.  My  cause  was  not,  nor  is,  any  other  than  the 
Lord's  and  the  Queen's.  If  the  Queen  fail,  yet  must  I  trust 
in  the  Lord,  and  on  Him,  I  see^  I  am  wholly  to  depend,    I 

V  Same  to  same,  6  Dec,  1585.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.)  t  I^id. 
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can  say  no  more,  but  pray  to  God  that  her  Majesty  never 
send  General  again  as  I  am  sent.  And  yet  I  will  do  what  I 
can  for  her  and  my  country."^ 

The  Earl  had  raised  a  choice  body  of  lancers  to  accompany 
him  to  the  Netherlands,  but  the  expense  of  the  levy  had  come 
mainly  upon  his  own  purse.  The  Queen  had  advanced  five 
thousand  pounds,  which  was  much  less  than  the  requisite 
amount,  while  for  the  balance  required,  as  weU  as  for  other 
necessary  expenses,  she  obstinately  declined  to  furnish  Lei- 
cester with  funds,  even  refusing  him,  at  last,  a  temporary 
loan.  She  violently  accused  him  of  cheating  her,  reclaimed 
money  which  he  had  wrung  from  her  on  good  security,  and 
when  he  had  repaid  the  sum,  objected  to  give  him  a  discharga 
As  for  receiving  anything  by  way  of  salary,  that  was  quite 
out  of  the  question.  At  that  moment  he  would  have  been 
only  too  happy  to  be  reimbursed  for  what  he  was  already  out 
of  pocket.  Whether  Elizabeth  loved  Leicester  as  a  brother, 
or  better  than  a  brother,  may  be  a  historical  question,  but  it 
is  no  question  at  all  that  she  loved  money  better  than  she 
did  Leicester.  Unhappy  the  man,  whether  foe  or  favourite, 
who  had  pecuniary  transactions  with  her  Highnesa 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  the  Earl,  "that  her  Majesty  hath  so 
hard  a  conceit  of  me,  that  I  should  go  about  to  cozen  her,  as 
though  I  had  got  a  fee  simple  from  her,  and  had  it  not 
before,  or  that  I  had  not  had  her  full  release  for*  payment  of 
the  money  I  borrowed.  I  pray  God,  any  that  did  put  such 
scruple  in  her,  have  not  deceived  her  more  than  I  have  done. 
I  thank  God  I  have  a  clear  conscience  for  deceiving  her,  and 
for  money  matters.  I  think  I  may  justly  say  I  have  been 
the  only  cause  of  more  gain  to  her  coffers  than  all  her 
chequer-men  have  been.  But  so  is  the  hap  of  some,  that 
all  they  do  is  nothing,  and  others  that  do  nothing,  do  all, 
and  have  all  the  thanks.  But  I  would  this  were  all  the 
grief  I  carry  with  me ;  but  God  is  my  comfort,  and  on  Him  I 
cast  all,  for  there  is  no  surety  in  this  world  beside.  What 
hope  of  help  can  I  have,  finding  her  Majesty  so  strait  with 

1  Scune  U>  Btme,  6  Dea,  1585.    ^  P.  Office  ICB.) 
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myself  as  she  is  ?  I  did  trust  that — the  cause  being  hers  and 
this  realm's — ^if  I  could  have  gotten  no  money  of  her  mer- 
chants, she  would  not  have  refused  to  have  lent  money  on  so 
easy  prized  land  as  mine,  to  have  been  gainer  and  no  loser 
by  it.  Her  Majesty,  I  see,  will  make  trial  of  me  how  I  love 
her,  and  what  will  discourage  me  from  her  service.  But 
resolved  am  I  that  no  worldly  respect  shall  draw  me  back 
from  my  faithful  dischaige  of  my  duty  towards  her,  though 
she  shall  show  to  hate  me,  as  it  goeth  very  near  ;  for  I  find  no 
love  or  fevour  at  all  And  I  pray  you  to  remember  that  I 
have  not  had  one  penny  of  her  Majesty  towards  all  these 
charges  of  mine — ^not  one  penny — and,  by  all  truth,  I  have 
already  laid  out  above  five  thousand  pounds.  Her  Majesty 
appointed  eight  thousand  pounds  for  the  levy,  which  was  after 
the  rate  of  four  hundred  horse,  and,  upon  my  fidelity,  there 
is  shipped,  of  horse  of  service,  eight  hundred,  so  that  there 
ought  eight  thousand  more  to  have  been  paid  me.  No 
general  that  ever  went  that  was  not  paid  to  the  uttermost 
of  these  things  before  he  went,  but  had  cash  for  his  provision, 
which  her  Majesty  would  not  allow  me — ^not  one  groat. 
Well,  let  all  this  go,  it  is  like  I  shall  be  the  last  shall  bear 
this,  and  some  must  sufiisr  for  the  people.  Good  Mr.  Seci-e- 
tary,  let  her  Majesty  know  this,  for  I  deserve  God-a-mercy, 
at  the  least."' 

Leicester,  to  do  him  justice,  was  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  crisis.  On  political  principle,  at  any  rate, 
he  was  a  firm  supporter  of  Protestantism,  and  even  of 
Puritanism  ;  a  form  of  religion  which  Elizabeth  detested,  and 
in  which,  with  keen  instinct,  she  detected  a  mutinous  element 
against  the  divine  right  of  kings.  The  Earl  was  quite  con- 
vinced of  the  absolute  necessity  that  England  should  take  up 
tiie  Netherland  matter  most  vigorously,  on  pain  of  being 
herself  destroyed.  All  the  most  sagacious  counsellors  of 
Elizabeth  were  day  by  day  more  and  more  confirmed  in 
this  opinion,  and  were  inclined  heartily  to  support  the  new 
Lieutenant-GeneraL     As  for  Leicester  himself,  while  fully 

>  Leioeeter  to  WalsiDgham.  7  Dea  1585.    (S,  P.  Office  MS.) 
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conscious  of  his  own  merits,  and  of  his  firm  intent  to  do  his 
duty,  he  was  also  grateful  to  those  who  were  willing  to 
befriend  Um  in  his  arduous  enterprise. 

"  I  have  received  a  letter  from  my  Lord  Willoughby/'  he 
said,  '^  to  my  seeming,  as  wise  a  letter  as  I  have  read  a  great 
while,  and  not  imfit  for  her  Majesty's  sight.  I  pray  God  open 
her  eyes,  that  they  may  behold  her  present  estate  indeed, 
and  the  wonderful  means  thcU  God  doth  offer  unto  tier.  If  she 
lose  these  opporttmities,  who  can  look  for  other  hut  dishonour  and 
destruction?  My  Lord  Treasurer  hath  also  written  me  a 
most  hearty  and  comfortable  letter  touching  this  voyage,  not 
only  in  showing  the  importance  of  it,  both  for  her  Majesty's 
own  safety  and  the  realm's,  Imt  that  the  whole  state  of  religion 
doth  depend  thereon^  and  therefore  doth  faithfully  promise  his 
whole  and  best  assistance  for  the  supply  of  all  wants.  I  was 
not  a  little  glad  to  receive  such  a  letter  from  him  at  this  time."  ^ 

And  from  on  board  the  ^  Amity,'  ready  to  set  sail,  he 
expressed  his  thanks  to  Burghley,  at  finding  him  so  ^^  earnestly 
bent  for  the  good  supply  and  maintenance  of  us  poor  men 
sent  in  her  Majesty's  service  and  our  country's."* 

As  for  Walsingham,  earnestly  a  defender  of  the  Nether- 
land  cause  from  the  beginning,  he  was  wearied  and  disgusted 
with  fighting  against  the  Queen's  parsimony  and  caprice. 
"  He  is  utterly  discouraged,"  said  Leicester  to  Bui^hley,  "  to 
deal  any  more  in  these  causes.  I  pray  God  your  Lordship 
grow  not  so  too  ;  for  then  all  will  to  the  groimd,  on  my  poor 
side  especially."  ^ 

And  to  Sir  Francis  himself,  he  wrote,  even  as  his  vessel 
was  casting  off  her  moorings  : — "  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Secretary,* 
he  said,  ^'  to  find  you  so  discouraged,  and  that  her  Majesty 
doth  deem  you  so  partial.  And  yet  my  suits  to  her  Majesty 
have  not  of  late  been  so  many  nor  great,  while  the  greatest,  I 
am  sure,  are  for  her  Majesty's  own  service.  For  my  part,  I 
will  discharge  my  duty  as  far  as  my  poor  ability  and  capacity 
shall  serve,  and  if  I  shall  not  have  her  gracious  and  princely 
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support  and  supply,  the  lack  will  be  to  us^  for  the  present^ 
but  the  shame  and  dishonour  will  be  hers/'  * 

And  with  these  parting  wordfl  the  Earl  committed  himself 
to  the  December  seas. 

Davison  had  been  meantime  doing  his  best  to  prepare  the 
way  in  the  Netherlands  for  the  reception  of  the  English 
administration.  What  man  could  do,  without  money  and 
without  authority,  he  had  done.  The  governors  for  Flushing 
and  the  Brill,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  eldest 
son  of  Lord  Burghley,  had  been  appointed,  but  had  not 
arrived.  Their  coming  was  anxiously  looked  for,  as  during 
the  interval  the  condition  of  the  garrisons  was  deplorable. 
The  English  treasurer — ^by  some  unaccountable  and  un* 
pardonable  negligence,  for  which  it  is  to  be  feared  the 
Queen  was  herself  to  blame — was  not  upon  the  spot,  and 
Davison  was  driven  out  of  his  wits  to  devise  expedients  to 
save  the  soldiers  from  starving. 

"  Your  Lordship  has  seen  by  my  former  letters,"  wrote  the 
Ambassador  to  Burghley  from  Flushing,  "  what  shift  1  have 
been  driven  to  for  the  relief  of  this  garrison  here,  ii  Nov. 
left  d  V  abandon  ;  without  which  mean  they  had  all  1586. 
fallen  into  wild  and  shameful  disorder,  to  her  Majesty's  great 
disgrace  and  overthrow  of  her  service.  I  am  compelled, 
unless  I  would  see  the  poor  men  famish,  and  her  Majesty 
dishonoured,  to  try  my  poor  credit  for  them."* 

Greneral  Sir  John  Norris  was  in  the  Betuwe,  threatening 
Kymegen^  «  town  which  he  found  ^^  not  so  flexible  as  he  had 
hoped;"*  and,  as  he  had  but  two  thousand  men,  w)iile 
Alexander  Famese  was  thought  to  be  marching  upon  him 
with  ten  thousand,  his  position  caused  great  anxiety.  Mean- 
time, his  brother,  Sir  Edward,  a  hot-headed  and  somewhat 
wilful  young  man,  who  "  thought  that  all  was  too  little  for 
him,"  was  giving  the  sober  Davison  a  good  deal  of  trouble.* 
He  had  got  himself  into  a  quarrel,  both  with  that  envoy  and 

1  Leicester  to  Walsingbam,  9  Bee.  i  1586.  Brit  Mm.  (Galba,  C.  yiil  p.  %l\ 
1585.     (a  P.  Office  MS.)  MS.) 
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with  Roger  Williams,  by  claiming  the  right  to  control  military 
matters  in  Flushing  until  the  arrival  of  Sidney.  "If  Sir 
Thomas  and  Sir  Philip/'  said  Davison,  "  do  not  make  choice 
of  more  discreet,  staid,  and  expert  conmianders  than  those 
thrust  into  these  places  by  Mr.  Norris,  they  will  do  them- 
selves a  great  deal  of  worry,  and  her  Majesty  a  great  deal  of 
hurt."^ 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  lamentable  condition 
of  the  English  soldiers,  unpaid  and  starving — according  to  the 
leport  of  the  Queen's  envoy  himself— exercised  anything  but 
a  salutary  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  Netherlanders  and 
perpetually  fed  the  hopes  of  the  Spanish  partizans  that  a 
composition  with  Philip  and  Parma  would  yet  take  place.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  States  had  been  far  more  liberal  in  raising 
funds  than  the  Queen  had  shown  herself  to  be,  and  were  some- 
what indignant  at  being  perpetually  taunted  with  parsimony 
by  her  agents.  Davison  was  offended  by  the  injustice  of  Norris 
in  this  regard.  "The  complaints  which  the  General  hath 
made  of  the  States  to  her  Majesty,"  said  he,  "  are  without 
cause,  and  I  think,  when  your  Lordship  shall  examine  it  well, 
you  will  find  it  no  little  sum  they  have  already  disbursed 
unto  him  for  their  part.  Wherein,  nevertheless,  if  they  had 
been  looked  into,  they  were  somewhat  the  more  excusable, 
considering  how  ill  our  people  at  her  Majesty's  entertainment 
were  satisfied  hitherto — a  thing  that  doth  much  prejudice  her 
reputation,  and  hurt  her  service."  * 

At  last,  however,  the  die  had  been  cast.  The  Queen, 
although  rejecting  the  proposed  sovereignty  of  the  Nether- 
lands, had  espoused  their  cause,  by  solemn  treaty  of  alliance, 
and  thereby  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  Spain.  Sbe 
deemed  it  necessary,  therefore,  out  of  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  mankind,  to  issue  a  manifesto  of  her  motives  to  the  world. 
The  document  was  published,  simultaneously  in  Dutch,  French, 
Englinb,  and  Italian.' 

In  this  solemn  state-paper  she  spoke  of  the  responsibility 

1  Davison  to  Burghley,  MS.  last  cited.  «  Ibid, 

s  The  DecIaratioD  is  given  in  Bor,  il  667-671. 
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of  princes  to  the  Almighty,  of  the  ancient  friendship  between 
England  and  the  Netherlands,  of  the  cmelty  and  tyranny  of 
the  Spaniards,  of  their  violation  of  the  liberties  of  the  Pro- 
vinces, of  their  hanging,  beheading,  banishing  without  law 
and  against  justice,  in  the  spaoe  of  a  few  months,  so  many  of 
the  highest  nobles  in  the  land.  Although  in  the  beginning 
of  the  cruel  persecution,  the  pretext  had  been  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Catholic  religion,  yet  it  was  affirmed  they  had 
not  failed  to  exercise  their  barbarity  upon  Catholics  also,  and 
even  upon  ecclesiastics.  Of  the  principal  persons  put  to 
death,  no  one,  it  was  asserted,  had  been  more  devoted  to  the 
ancient  church  than  was  the  brave  Count  Egmont,  who,  for' 
his  famous  victories  in  the  service  of  Spain,  could  never  be 
forgotten  in  veracious  history  any  more  than  could  be  the 
cruelty  of  his  execution. 

The  land  had  been  made  desolate,  continued  the  Queen, 
with  fire,  sword,  famine,  and  murder.  These  misfortunes  had 
ever  been  bitterly  deplored  by  friendly  nations,  and  none 
could  more  truly  regret  such  sufferings  than  did  the  English, 
the  oldest  allies,  and  familiar  neighbours  of  the  Provinces,  who 
had  been  as  close  to  them  in  the  olden  time  by  community  of 
connexion  and  language,  as  man  and  wife.  She  declared 
that  she  had  frequently,  by  amicable  embassies,  warned  her 
brother  of  Spain — speaking  to  him  like  a  good,  dear  sister 
and  nei^bour — that  unless  he  restrained  the  cruelty  of  his 
governors  and  their  soldiers,  he  was  sure  to  force  his  Provinces 
into  allegiance  to  some  other  power.  She  expressed  the 
danger  in  which  she  should  be  placed  if  the  Spaniards 
ducoeeded  in  establishing  their  absolute  government  in  the 
Netherlands,  from  which  position  their  attacks  upon  England 
would  be  incessant.  She  spoke  of  the  enterprise  favoured 
and  set  on  foot  by  the  Pope  and  by  Spain,  against  the 
kii^om  of  Ireland.  She  alluded  to  the  dismbsal  of  the 
Spanish  envoy,  Don  Bernardino  de  Mendoza,  who  had  been 
treated  by  hjx  vrith  great  regard  for  a  long  time,  but  who 
had  been  afterwards  discovered  in  league  with  certain  ill- 
disposed  and  seditious  subjects  of  hers^  and  with  publicly 
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condemned  traitors.  That  envoy  had  arranged  a  plot  accord- 
ing  to  which,  as  appeared  by  his  secret  despatches,  an  invasion 
of  England  by  a  force  of  men,  coming  partly  from  Spain, 
and  partly  from  the  Netherlands,  might  be  snccessfrilly 
managed,  and  he  had  even  noted  down  the  necessary  number 
of  ships  and  men,  with  various  other  details.  Some  of  the 
conspirators  had  fled,  she  observed,  and  were  now  consorting 
vrith  Mendoza,  who,  after  his  expulsion  from  England,  had 
been  appointed  ambassador  in  Paris  ;  while  some  had  been 
arrested,  and  had  confessed  the  plot.  So  soon  as  this  envoy  had 
been  discovered  to  be  the  chief  of  a  rebellion  and  projected 
invasion,  the  Queen  had  requested  him,  she  said,  to  leave  the 
kingdom  within  a  reasonable  time,  as  one  who  was  the  object 
of  deadly  hatred  to  the  English  people.  She  had  then  sent 
an  agent  to  Spain,  in  order  to  explain  the  whole  transaction. 
That  agent  had  not  been  allowed  even  to  deliver  despatches 
to  the  King. 

When  the  French  had  sought,  at  a  previous  period,  to 
establish  their  authority  in  Scotland,  even  as  the  Spaniards 
had  attempted  to  do  in  the  Netherlands,  and  through  the 
enormous  ambition  of  the  House  of  Guise,  to  undertake  the 
invasion  of  her  kingdom,  she  had  frustrated  their  plots,  even 
as  she  meant  to  suppress  these  Spanish  conspiracies.  She 
spoke  of  the  Prince  of  Parma  as  more  disposed  by  nature  to 
mercy  and  humanity  than  preceding  governors  had  been,  but 
as  unable  to  restrain  the  blood-thirstiness  of  Spaniards, 
increased  by  long  indulgence.  She  avowed,  in  assuming  the 
protection  of  the  Netherlands,  and  in  sending  her  troops  to 
those  countries,  but  three  objects  :  peace,  founded  upon  the 
recognition  of  religious  freedom  in  the  Provinces,  restoration 
of  their  ancient  political  liberties,  and  security  for  England. 
Never  could  there  be  tranquillity  for  her  own  realm  until 
these  neighbouring  countries  were  tranquiL  These  were  her 
ends  and  aims,  despite  all  that  slanderous  tongues  might 
invent.  The  world,  she  observed,  was  overflowing  with 
blasphemous  libels,  caliunnies,  scandalous  pamphlets ;  for 
never  had  the  Devil  been  so  busy  in  supplying  evil  tongues 
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with  yenom  against  the  professors  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. 

She  added  that  in  a  pamphlet,  ascribed  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Milan,  just  pub^shed,  she  had  been  accused  of  ingratitude 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  of  plots  to  take  the  life  of  Alexander 
Famese.  In  answer  to  the  first  charge,  she  willingly  acknow- 
ledged her  obligations  to  the  King  of  Spain  during  the  reign 
of  her  sister.  She  pronounced  it,  however,  an  absolute  false- 
hood that  he  had  ever  saved  her  life,  as  if  she  had  ever  been 
condemned  to  death.  She  likewise  denied  earnestly  the 
charge  regarding  the  Prince  of  Parma.  She  protested  herself 
incapable  of  such  a  crime,  besides  declaring  that  he  had 
never  given  her  offence.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  man 
whom  she  had  ever  honoured  for  the  rare  qualities  that  she 
had  noted  in  him,  and  for  which  he  had  deservedly  acquired  a 
high  reputation.' 

Such,  in  brief  analysis,  was  the  memorable  Declaration  of 
Elizabeth  in  favour  of  the  Netherlands — a  document  which 
was  a  hardly  disguised  proclamation  of  war  against  Philip. 
In  no  age  of  the  world  could  an  unequivocal  agreement  to 
assist  rebellious  subjects,  with  men  and  money,  against  their 
sovereign,  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  a  hostile  demonstra- 
tion. The  King  of  Spain  so  regarded  the  movement,  and 
forthwith  issued  a  decree,  ordering  the  seizure  of  all  English 
as  well  as  all  Netherland  vessels  within  his  ports,  together 
with  the  arrest  of  persons,  and  confiscation  of  property. 

Subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the  Queen's  memorial, 
and  before  the  departure  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  having  received  his  appointment,  together  with  the 
rank  of  general  of  cavalry,  arrived  in  the  Isle  of  Walcheren, 
as  governor  of  Flushing,  at  the  head  of  a  portion  of  the 
English  contingent. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  contemplate  with  affection  so  radiant 
a  figure,  shining  through  the  cold  mists  of  that  Zeeland 
winter,  and  that  distant  and  disastrous  epoch.  There  is 
hardly  a  character  in   history  upon   which   the  imagination 

'  DeclaratioD,  ubi  sup. 
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can  dwell  with  more  unalloyed  delight.  Not  in  romantio 
fiction  was  there  ever  created  a  more  attractive  incarnation 
of  martial  valour^  poetic  genius,  and  purity  of  heart  If  the 
mocking  spirit  of  the  soldier  of  Lepanto  could  ''smile  chivaliy 
away/'  the  name  alone  of  his  English  contemporary  is  potent 
enough  to  conjure  it  back  again,  so  long  as  humanity  is  alive 
to  the  nobler  impulses. 

"  I  cannot  pass  him  over  in  silence/'  says  a  dusty  chronicler, 
"  that  glorious  star,  that  lively  pattern  of  virtue,  and  the 
lovely  joy  of  all  the  learned  sort.  It  was  God's  will  that  he 
should  be  bom  into  the  world,  even  to  show  unto  our  age  a 
sample  of  ancient  virtue."  The  descendant  of  an  ancient 
Norman  race,  and  allied  to  many  of  the  proudest  nobles 
in  England,  Sidney  himself  was  but  a  commoner,  a  private 
individual,  a  soldier  of  fortime.  He  was  now  in  his  thirty- 
second  year,  and  should  have  been  foremost  among  the  states- 
men of  Elizabeth,  had  it  not  been,  according  to  Lord  Bacon, 
a  maxim  of  the  Cecils,  that  ''able  men  should  be  by  design 
and  of  purpose  suppressed."  Whatever  of  truth  there  may 
have  b^n  in  the  bitter  remark,  it  is  certainly  strange  that 
a  man  so  gifted  as  Sidney— of  whom  his  father-in-law 
Walsingham  had  declared,  that  "  although  he  had  influence 
in  all  countries,  and  a  hand  upon  all  affairs,  his  Philip  did 
far  overshoot  him  with  his  own  bow"' — should  have  passed 
so  much  of  his  life  in  retirement,  or  in  comparatively  insig- 
nificant employments.  The  Queen,  as  he  himself  observed, 
was  most  apt  to  interpret  everything  to  his  disadvantage. 
Among  those  who  knew  him  well,  there  seems  never  to 
have  been  a  dissenting  voice.  His  father,  Sir  Henry  Sidn^, 
lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  and  president  of  Wales,  a  states- 
man of  accomplishments  and  experience,  called  him  ^^  lumen 
familice  stue/'  and  said  of  him,  with  pardonable  pride,  "that 
he  had  the  most  virtues  which  he  had  ever  found  in  any 
man ;  that  he  was  the  very  formular  that  all  well-disposed 
young   gentlemen  do    form  their    manners    and   life   by."* 

1  Camden's  'Britannia'  (163*7)  p.  329. 
■  Life  of  Sidney,  by  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke,  edited  by  Sir  B.  Brydge^  p.  %X 
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The  learned  Hubert  Languet,  oompanion  of  Melancthon, 
tried  fiiend  of  William  the  Silent,  was  his  fervent  admirer 
and  correspondent.  The  great  Prince  of  Orange  held  him 
in  high  esteem,  and  sent  word  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  that 
having  himself  been  an  actor  in  the  most  important  affairs 
of  Europe,  and  acquainted  with  her  foremost  men,  he  could 
'^pledge  his  credit"  that  her  Majesty  had  one  of  the  ripest 
And  greatest  councillors  of  state  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney  that 
lived  in  Europe.''^ 

The  incidents  of  his  brief  and  brilliant  life,  up  to  his  arrival 
upon  the  fetal  soil  of  the  Netherlands,  are  too  well  known  to 
need  recalling.  Adorned  with  the  best  culture  that,  in  a 
learned  age,  could  be  obtained  in  the  best  seminaries  of  his 
native  country,  where,  during  childhood  and  youth,  he  had 
been  distinguished  for  a  "  lovely  and  familiar  gravity  beyond 
his  years,"  he  rapidly  acquired  the  admiration  of  his  com- 
rades and  the  esteem  of  all  his  teachers. 

Travelling  for  three  years,  he  made  the  acquaintance  and 
gained  the  personal  regard  of  such  opposite  characters  as 
Charles  IX.  of  France,  Henry  of  Navarre,  Don  John  of 
Austria,  and  William  of  Orange,  and  perfected  his  accom- 
plishments by  residence  and  study,  alternately,  in  courts, 
camps,  and  learned  universities.  He  was  in  Paris  during  the 
memorable  days  of  August,  1572,  and  narrowly  escaped 
perishing  in  the  St.  Bartholomew  Massacre.  On  his  return, 
he  was,  for  a  brief  period,  the  idol  of  the  English  court, 
which,  it  was  siaid,  "was  maimed  without  his  company."* 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  appointed  special  envoy  to 
Vienna,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  congratulating  the 
Emperor  Budolph  upon  his  accession,  but  in  reality  that  ha 
might  take  the  opportunity  of  sounding  the  secret  purposes 
of  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  in  regard  to  the  great 
contest  of  the  age.  In  this  mission,  young  as  he  was,  he 
acquitted  himself,  not  only  to  the  satisfaction,  but  to  the 
admiration  of  Walsingham,    certainly  a  master  himself  in 

*  Sidney  Papers,  edited  by  Collins,  i.  246.  •  Brooke,  p.  16,  se^ 

•  FuUer's  'Worthies,'  L  499,  ed.  1811. 
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that  occult  science,  the  diplomacy  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. "  There  hath  not  been/'  said  he,  "  any  gentleman,  I 
am  sure,  that  hath  gone  through  so  honourable  a  charge  with 
as  great  commendations  as  he.^'^ 

When  the  memorable  marriage-project  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
with  Anjou  seemed  about  to  take  effect,  he  denounced  the 
scheme  in  a  most  spirited  and  candid  letter,  addressed  to  her 
Majesty  ;  nor  is  it  recorded  that  the  Queen  was  offended  with 
his  frankness.  Indeed  we  are  informed  that  ^^  although  he 
found  a  sweet  stream  of  sovereign  humours  in  that  well-tem- 
pered lady  to  run  against  him,  yet  found  he  safety  in  herself 
against  that  selfness  which  appeared  to  threaten  him  in  her.'"^ 
Whatever  this  might  mean,  translated  out  of  euphuism  into 
English,  ft  is  certain  that  his  conduct  was  r^arded  with  small 
favour  by  the  court-grandees,  by  whom  "worth,  duty,  and 
justice,  were  looked  upon  with  no  other  eyes  than  Lamia's."* 

The  difficulty  of  swimming  against  that  sweet  stream  of 
sovereign  humours  in  the  well-tempered  Elizabeth,  was  aggra- 
vated by  his  quarrel,  at  this  period,  with  the  magnificent 
Oxford.  A  dispute  at  a  tennis-court,  where  many  courtiers 
and  foreigners  were  looking  on,  proceeded  rapidly  from  one 
extremity  to  another.  The  Earl  commanded  Sir  Philip  to 
leave  the  place.  Sir  Philip  responded,  that  if  he  were  of  a 
mind  that  he  should  go,  he  himself  was  of  a  mind  that  he 
should  remain  ;  adding  that  if  he  had  entreated,  where  he  had 
no  right  to  command,  he  might  have  done  more  than  "  with 
the  scourge  of  fury."  "  This  answer,"  says  Fulke  Greville, 
in  a  style  worthy  of  Don  Adriano  de  Armado,  "  did,  like  a 
bellows,  blowing  up  the  sparks  of  excess  already  kindled, 
make  my  lord  scornfully  call  Sir  Philip  by  the  name  of 
puppy.  In  which  progress  of  heat,  as  the  tempest  grew  more 
and  more  vehement  within,  so  did  their  hearts  breathe  out 
their  perturbations  in  a  more  loud  and  shrill  accent  ;"*  and 
so  on ;  but  the  impending  duel  was  the  next  day  forbidden  by 
express  command  of  her  Majesty.     Sidney,  not  feeling  the 

*  Naunton,  *B«galia,»  p.  63.  ;  Brooke,  p.  51. 

'  Ibid.  *  Brooke,  p.  53. 
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full  force  of  the  royal  homily  upon  the  necessity  of  great 
d^erence  from  gentlemen  to  their  superiors  in  rank,  in  order 
to  protect  all  orders  from  the  insults  of  plebeians,  soon  after- 
wards retired  from  the  court.  To  his  sylvan  seclusion  the 
world  owes  the  pastoral  and  chivalrous  romance  of  the 
'Arcadia/  and  to  the  pompous  Earl,  in  consequence,  an  emo- 
tion of  gratitude.  Nevertheless,  it  was  in  him  to  do,  rather 
than  to  write,  and  humanity  seems  defrauded,  when  forced  to 
accept  the  ^  Arcadia,"  the  ^  Defence  of  Poesy,'  and  the  ^  Astro- 
phel  and  Stella,'  in  discharge  of  its  claims  upon  so  great  and 
pure  a  soul. 

Notwithstanding  this  disagreeable  affair,  and  despite  the 
memorable  letter  against  Anjou,  Sir  Philip  suddenly  flashes 
upon  us  again,  as  one  of  the  four  challengers  in  a  tournament 
to  honour  the  Duke's  presence  in  England.  A  vision  of  him 
in  blue  gilded  armour — with  horses  caparisoned  in  cloth  of 
gold,  pearl-embroidered,  attended  by  pages  in  cloth  of  silver, 
Venetian  hose,  laced  hats,  and  by  gentlemen,  yeomen,  and 
trumpeters,  in  yellow  velvet  cassocks,  buskins,  and  feathers — 
as  one  of  "  the  four  fostered  children  of  virtuous  desire"  (to 
wit,  Anjou)  storming  "  the  castle  of  perfect  Beautjr" '  (to  wit. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  setatis  47)  rises  out  of  the  cloud-dusts  of 
ancient  chronicle  for  a  moment,  and  then  vanishes  into  air 
again. 

"Hftving  that  da]^  his  hand,  his  horse,  his  lance, 
Guided  so  well  that  they  attained  the  prize 
Both  in  the  judgment  of  our  English  eyes, 
But  of  some  sent  by  that  sweet  enemy,  France," 

as  he  chivalrously  sings,  he  soon  afterwards  felt  inclined  for 
wider  fields  of  honourable  adventure.  It  was  impossible  that 
knight-errant  so  true  should  not  feel  keenest  sympathy  with  an 
oppressed  people  struggling  against  such  odds,  as  the  Nether- 
landers  were  doing  in  their  contest  with  Spain.  So  soon  as 
the  treaty  with  England  was  arranged,  it  was  his  ambition  to 
take  part  in  the  dark  and  dangerous  enterprise,  and,  being 
Bon-in-law  to  Walsingham  and  nephew  to  Leicester,  he  had  a 


>  Stowe's  Continuation  of  Holinshed,  iv.  436,  seq, 
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right  to  believe  that  his  talents  and  character  would,  on 
this  occasion,  be  recognised.  But,  like  his  "very  friend," 
Lord  Willoughby,  he  was  "not  of  the  genus  Beptilia,  and 
could  neither  creep  nor  crouch,'*^  and  he  failed,  as  usual,  to 
win  his  way  to  the  Queen's  fevour.  The  governorship  of 
Flushing  was  denied  him,  and,  stung  to  the  heart  by  such 
neglect,  he  determined  to  seek  his  fortune  beyond  the  seas. 

"  Sir  Philip  hath  taken  a  very  hard  resolution,"  wrote  Wal- 
singham  to  Davison,  "to  accompany  Sir  Francis  Drake  in 
this  voyage,  moved  thereto  for  that  he  saw  her  Majesty  dis- 
posed to  commit  the  charge  of  Flushing  unto  some  other; 
which  he  reputed  would  fall  out  greatly  to  his  disgrace,  to 
see  another  preferred  before  him,  both  for  birth  and  judgment 
inferior  unto  him.  The  despair  thereof  and  the  disgrace  thlM; 
he  doubted  he  should  receive  have  carried  him  into  a  different 
course." ' 

The  Queen,  however,  relenting  at  last,  interfered  to  firus- 
trate  his  design.  Having  thus  balked  his  ambition  in  the 
Indian  seas,  she  felt  pledged  to  offer  him  the  emplojrment 
which  he  had  originally  solicited,  and  she  accordingly  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  governorship  of  Flushing,  widi  the  rank 
of  general  of  horse,  under  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  In  the 
latter  part  of  November,  he  cast  anchor,  in  the  midst  of  a 
violent  storm,  at  Rammekins,  and  thence  came  to  the  city  of 
his  government.  Young,  and  looking  even  younger  than  his 
years — "  not  only  of  an  excellent  wit,  but  extremely  beautiful 
of  face"' — with  delicately  chiselled  Anglo-Norman  features, 
smooth  fair  cheek,  a  faint  moustache,  blue  eyes,  and  a  mass 
of  amber-coloured  hair  ;  such  was  the  author  of  *  Arcadia'  and 
the  governor  of  Flushing.  ' 

And  thus  an  Anglo-Norman  representative  of  ancient  race 
had  come  back  to  the  home  of  his  ancestors.  Scholar,  poet, 
knight-errant,  finished  gentleman,  he  aptly  typified  the  result 
of  seven  centuries  of  civilization  upon  the  wild  Danish  pirate. 
For  among  those  very  quicksands  of  storm-beaten  Walachria 

1  NauDton,  '  Regalia,'  p.  66.  |       *  Expraesioa  of  Aubr^i  cited  li/ 

*  Walsingham  to  Dayisoo,  13  Sept      Gray,  lafe  of  Sidnej,  61. 
1686.    (S.  P.  Omce  MS.) 
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that  wondrous  Normandy  first  came  into  existence  whose 
wings  were  to  sweep  over  all  the  high  places  of  Christendom. 
Out  of  these  creeks,  lagunes,  and  almost  inaccessible  sand- 
banks, those  bold  freebooters  sailed  forth  on  their  forays 
against  England,  France,  and  other  adjacent  countries,  and 
here  they  brought  and  buried  the  booty  of  many  a  wild 
adventure.  Here,  at  a  later  day,  Rollo  the  Dane  had  that 
memorable  dream  of  leprosy,*  the  cure  of  which  was  the  con- 
version of  North  Gaul  into  Normandy,  of  Pagans  into  Chris- 
tians, and  the  subsequent  conquest  of  every  throne  in 
Christendom  from  Ultima  Thule  to  Byzantium.  And  now 
the  descendant  of  those  early  freebooters  had  come  back  to 
the  spot,  at  a  moment  when  a  wider  and  even  more  imperial 
swoop  was  to  be  made  by  their  modern  representatives.  For 
the  sea-kings  of  the  sixteenth  century — the  Drakes,  Haw- 
kinses, Frobishers,  Raleighs,  Cavendishes — the  De  Moors, 
Heemskerks,  Barendts — all  sprung  of  the  old  pirate-lineage, 
whether  called  Englanders  or  Hollanders,  and  instinct  with 
the  same  hereditary  love  of  adventure,  were  about  to  wrestle 
with  ancient  tyrannies,  to  explore  the  most  inaccessible  r^ons, 
and  to  establish  new  commonwealths  in  worlds  undreamed  of 
by  their  ancestors — to  accomplish,  in  short,  more  wondrous 
feats  than  had  been  attempted  by  the  Knuts,  and  Rollos, 
Buries,  Rogers,  and  Tancreds,  of  an  earlier  age. 

The  place  which  Sidney  was  appointed  to  govern  was  one 
of  great  military  and  commercial  importance.  Flushing  was 
the  key  to  the  navigation  of  the  North  Seas,  ever  since  the 
disastrous  storm  of  a  century  before,  in  which  a  great  trading 
city  on  the  outermost  verge  of  the  island  had  been  swal- 
lowed bodily  by  the  ocean.'  The  Emperor  had  so  thoroughly 
recognized  its  value,  as  to  make  special  mention  of  the 
necessity  for  its  preservation,  in  his  private  instructions  to 
Philip,  and  now  the  Queen  of  England  had  confided  it  to  one 
who  was  competent  to  appreciate  and  to  defend  the  prize. 
"  How  great  a  jewel  this  place  (Flushing)  is  to  the  crown  of 


I  Quiociardiiu,  *  Description  de  tons  les  Pajs  3aa,'  p.  364» 
2  G9iooar4ixU|  in  voce. 
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England/'  wrote  Sidney  to  his  Uncle  Leicester,  ^^  and  to  the 
Queen's  safety,  I  need  not  now  write  it  to  your  lordship, 
who  knows  it  so  welL  Yet  I  must  needs  say,  the  better  I 
know  it,  the  more  I  find  the  preciousness  of  it/'  * 

He  did  not  enter  into  his  government,  however,  with  much 
pomp  and  circumstance,  but  came  afoot  into  Flushing  in  the 
midst  of  winter  and  foul  weather.  "Driven  to  land  at 
Bammekins,"  said  he,  "because  the  wind  began  to  rise  in 
such  sort  as  our  mariners  durst  not  enter  the  town,  I  came 
from  thence  with  as  dirty  a  walk  as  ever  poor  governor 
entered  his  charge  withal."  ^  But  he  was  cordially  welcomed, 
nor  did  he  arrive  by  any  means  too  soon. 

"  I  find  the  people  very  glad  of  our  coming,"  he  said,  "and 
promise  myself  as  much  surety  in  keeping  this  town,  as 
popular  good-will,  gotten  by  light  hopes,  and  by  as  slight 
conceits,  may  breed ;  for  indeed  the  garrison  is  far  too  weak 
to  command  by  authority,  which  is  pity.  ...  I  think, 
truly,  that  if  my  coming  had  been  longer  delayed,  some 
alteration  would  have  followed ;  for  the  truth  is,  this  people 
is  weary  of  war,  and  if  they  do  not  see  such  a  course  taken 
as  may  be  likely  to  defend  them,  they  will  in  a  sudden  give 
over  the  cause.  .  .  .  All  will  be  lost  if  government  be 
not  presently  used."' 

He  expressed  much  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  his  uncle, 
with  which  sentiments  he  assured  the  Earl  that  the  Nether- 
landers  fully  sympathized.  "Your  Lordship's  coming,"  he 
said,  "is  as  much  longed  for  as  Messias  is  of  the  Jews.  It  is 
indeed  most  necessary  that  your  Lordship  make  great  speed 
to  reform  both  the  Dutch  and  English  abuses."  ^ 

>  Sir  P.  Sidoej  to  Earl  of  Leicester,  22  Noy.  1686.  Brit  Mua  Qalba,  C 
Tuup.213,MS.  2n>id.  8  Ibid.  4  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

Thtt  Earl  of  Leicesfcer  —  His  Triumphal  Entrance  into  Holland  —  Engliah 
Spies  about  him  —  Importance  of  Holland  to  En^and  —  Spanish  Schemea 
for  invading  England  —  Letter  of  the  Grand  Commander — Perilous 
Position  of  England  —  True  Nature  of  the  Contest —  Wealth  and  Strength 
of  the  Provinces  —  Power  of  the  Dutch  and  English  People  —  Affection  of 
the  HollandeFB  for  the  Queen  —  Secret  Purposes  of  Leicester  —  Wretched 
Condition  of  English  Troops  —  The  Nassaus  and  Hohenlo — The  Earl's 
Opinion  of  them  —  C|erk  and  Killigrew  —  Interview  with  the  States  — 
Government  General  offered  to  the  Earl  —  Discussions  on  the  Subject  — 
The  Earl  accepts  the  OflSoe — His  Ambition  and  Mistakes — His  Installa- 
tion at  the  Hague  —  Intimations  of  the  Queen's  Displeasure  —  Deprecatory 
Letters  of  Leicester — Davison's  Mission  to  England — Queen's  Anger  and 
Jealousy  —  Her  angiy  Letters  to  the  Earl  and  the  States  —  Arrival  of 
Davison  —  Stormy  Interview  with  the  Queen — The  second  one  is  calmer 

—  Queen's  Wrath  somewhat  mitigated — Mission  of  Heneage  to  the  States 
— Shirley  sent  to  England  by  the  Earl  —  His  Interview  with  Elizabeth  — 
lieicester's  Letters  to  his  Friends — Paltry  Conduct  of  the  Earl  to  Davison 

—  He  excuses  himself  at  Davison's  Expense — His  Letter  to  Burghley  — 
Effect  of  the  Queen's  Letters  to  the  States — Suspicion  and  Discontent  in 
Holland  —  States  excuse  their  Conduct  to  the  Queen  —  Leicester  dis- 
credited in  HoHand  —  Evil  Consequences  to  Holland  and  England  —  Magio 
Effect  of  a  Letter  fh>m  Leicester  —  The  Queen  appeased  —  Her  Letters  to 
the  States  and  the  Earl  —  She  permits  the  granted  Authority  —  Unhappy 
Results  of  the  Queen's  Course  —  Her  variable  Moods  —  She  attempts  to 
deceive  Walsingham  —  Her  Injustice  to  Heneage  —  His  Perplexity  and 
Distress  —  Humiliating  Position  of  Leicester  —  His  melancholy  Letters  to 
the  Queen —  He  receives  a  little  Consolation  —  And  writes  more  cheerftiUy 

—  The  Queen  is  more  benignant -— The  States  less  contented  than  the  Earl 

—  His  Quarrels  with  them  begin. 

At  last  the  Earl  of  Leicester  came.  Embarking  at  Harwich^ 
with  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships,  and  attended  "  by  the  Dea  9, 19, 
flower  and  chief  gallants  of  England"  * — the  Lords  i^ss. 
Sheffield,  Willoughby,  North,  Burroughs,  Sir  Gervase  Clifton, 
Sir  William  Russell,  Sir  Bobert  Sidney,  and  others  among 
the  number — the  new  lieutenant-general  of  the  English  forces 
in  the  Netherlands  arrived  on  the  19th  December,  1585,  at 
Flushing.  His  nephew,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  Count  Maurice 
of  Nassau,  with  a  body  of  troops  and  a  great  procession  of 

»  Stowe.  711. 
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civil  functionaries,  were  in  readiness  to  receive  him,  and  to 
escort  him  to  the  lodgings  prepared  for  him.* 

Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  then  fifty-four  years 
of  age.  There  are  few  personages  in  English  history  whose 
adventures,  real  or  fictitious,  have  been  made  more  famiUar 
to  the  world  than  his  have  been,  or  whose  individuality  has 
been  presented  in  more  picturesque  fashion,  by  chronicle, 
tragedy,  or  romance.  Bom  in  the  same  day  of  the  month 
and  hour  of  the  day  with  the  Queen,  but  two  years  before  her 
birth,  the  supposed  synastry  of  their  destinies*  might  partly 
account,  in  that  age  of  astrological  superstition,  for  the  influ- 
ence which  he  perpetually  exerted.  They  had,  moreover, 
been  fellow-prisoners  together,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Mary,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  been  the 
medium  through  which  the  indulgent  expressions  of  Philip  11. 
were  conveyed  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 

His  grandfather,  John  Dudley,  that  "caterpillar  of  the 
commonwealth,"  who  lost  his  head  in  the  first  year  of 
Henry  VIII»  as  a  reward  for  the  "  grist  which  he  brought  to 
the  mill  ^  of  Henry  VII.  ;  his  father,  the  mighty  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  who  rose  out  of  the  wreck  of  an  obscure 
and  ruined  family  to  almost  regal  power,  only  to  perish,  like 
his  predecessor,  upon  the  scaffold,  had  bequeathed  him  nothing 
save  rapacity,  ambition,  and  the  genius  to  succeed.  But 
Elizabeth  seemed  to  ascend  the  throne  only  to  bestow  gifts 
upon  her  favourite.  Baronies  and  earldoms,  stars  and  garters, 
manors  and  monopolies,  castles  and  forests,  church  livings 
and  college  chancellorships,  advowsons  and  sinecures,  emolu- 
ments and  dignities,  the  most  copious  and  the  most  exalted, 
were  conferred  upon  him  in  breathless  succession.  Wine, 
oil,  currants,  velvets,  ecclesiastical  benefices,  university  head- 
ships, licences  to  preach,  to  teach,  to  ride,  to  sail,  to  pick  and 
to  steal,  all  brought  "grist  to  his  mill"  His  grandfi^ther, 
"  the  horse  leach  and  shearer,"  never  filled  his  coffers  more 
rapidly  than  did  Lord  Robert,  the  fortunate  courtier.     Of  his 

*  Bor,  IL  684,  685 ;  Hoofd,  Vervolgh,   I      •  Naunton,  34,  and  note. 
133,    134;   Wagenaar,  viii.   112,   ^eg.;  '  Ezpressioii  of  Lord  Baoon. 

Stowe,  711;  Strada,  iL  408,  409.  J 
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early  wedlock  with  the  ill*8tarred  Amy  Bobsart,  of  his  nuptial 
projects  with  the  Queen^  of  his  subsequent  marriages  and 
mock-marriages  with  Douglas  Sheffield  and  Lettice  of  Essex^ 
of  his  plottingSy  poisonings^  imaginary  or  otherwise^  of  his 
countless  intrigues^  amatory  and  political — of  that  luxuriant, 
creepingi  flaunting,  all-pervading  existence  which  struck  its 
fibres  into  the  mould,  and  coiled  itself  through  the  whole 
£ibric,  of  Elizabeth's  life  and  reign — of  all  this  the  world  has 
long  known  too  much  to  render  a  repetition  needful  here. 
The  inmost  nature  and  the  secret  deeds  of  a  man  placed  so 
high  by  wealth  and  station,  can  be  seen  but  darkly  through 
the  glass  of  contemporary  record.  There  was  no  tribunal  to 
sit  upon  his  guilt.  A  grandee  could  be  judged  only  when  no 
longer  a  favourite,  and  the  infatuation  of  Elizabeth  for  Leicester 
terminated  only  with  his  life.  He  stood  now  upon  the  soil  of 
the  Netherlands  in  the  character  of  a  '^  Messiah,''  yet  he  had 
been  charged  with  crimes  sufficient  to  send  twenty  humbler 
malefactors  to  the  gibbet.  '^  I  think,"  said  a  most  malignant 
arraigner  of  the  man,  in  a  published  pamphlet,  '^  that  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  hath  more  blood  lying  upon  his  head  at 
this  day,  crying  for  vengeance,  than  ever  had  private  man 
before,  were  he  never  so  wicked."* 

Certainly  the  mass  of  misdemeanours  and  infamies  hurled 
at  the  head  of  the  favourite  by  that  "  green-coated  Jesuit," 
&ther  Parsons,  under  the  title  of  ^  Leycester's  Common- 
wealth,' were  never  accepted  as  literal  verities ;  yet  the 
value  of  the  precept,  to  calumniate  boldly,  with  the  certainty 
that  much  of  the  calumny  would  last  for  ever,  was  never 
better  illustrated  than  in  the  case  of  Robert  Dudley.  Besides 
the  lesser  delinquencies  of  filling  his  purse  by  the  sale  of 
honours  and  dignities,  by  violent  ejectments  from  land,  frau- 
dulent titles,  rapacious  enclosures  of  commons,  by  taking 
bribes  for  matters  of  justice,  grace,  and  supplication  to  the 
royal  authority,  he  was  accused  of  forging  various  letters  to 
the   Queen,  often  to  ruin  his  political  adversaries,  and  of 


realm,  for  whose  good  only  it  la  made 
common  to  many  (by  Bobt.  Paraous)/ 
4to.  London.     164L 


*  'Leycester's  Commonwealth:  con- 
ceiTed,  spoken,  and  published  with 
most  earaeet  protestation  of  all  dutiful 
(ood<^ffll    and  affection   towards   tho  ^  j 
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plottings  to  entrap  them  into  conspiracies^  playing  first  the 
comrade  and  then  the  informer.  The  list  of  his  murders  and 
attempts  to  murder  was  almost  endless.  '^  His  lordship  hath 
a  special  fortune/'  saith  the  Jesuit,  '^  that  when  he  desireth 
any  woman's  favour,  whatsoever  person  standeth  in  his  way 
hath  the  luck'to  die  quickly."^  He  was  said  to  have  poisoned 
Alice  Drayton,  Lady  Lennox,  Lord  Sussex,  Sir  Nicholas 
Throgmorton,  Lord  SheflSeld,  whose  widow  he  married  and 
then  poisoned,  Lord  Essex,  whose  vridow  he  also  married,  and 
intended  to  poison,  but  who  was  said  to  have  subsequently 
poisoned  him — ^besides  murders  or  schemes  for  murder  of 
various  other  individuals,  both  French  and  English.'  "He 
was  a  rare  artist  in  poison,"  said  Sir  Robert  Naunton,*  and 
certainly  not  Caesar  Borgia,  nor  his  father  or  sister,  was  more 
accomplished  in  that  difficult  profession  than  was  Dudley,  if 
half  the  charges  against  him  could  be  believed.  Fortunately 
for  his  fame,  many  of  them  were  proved  to  be  false.  Sir 
H«nry  Sidney,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Lord  Essex,  having  caused  a  diligent  inquiry  to  be 
made  into  that  dark  affair,  wrote  to  the  council  that  it  was 
usual  for  the  Earl  to  fall  into  a  bloody  flux  when  disturbed 
in  his  mind,  and  that  his  body  when  opened  showed  no  signs 
of  poison.^  It  is  true  that  Sir  Henry,  although  an  honourable 
man,  was  Leicester's  brother-in-law,  and  that  perhaps  an 
autopsy  was  not  conducted  at  that  day  in  Ireland  on  very 
scientific  principles. 

His  participation  in  the  strange  death  of  his  first  wife  was 
a  matter  of  current  belief  among  his  contemporaries.  "  He 
is  infamed  by  the  death  of  his  wife,"  said  Burghley,"  and  tha 
tale  has  since  become  so  interwoven  with  classic  and  legen- 
dary fiction,  as  well  as  with  more  authentic  history,  that  the 
phantom  of  the  murdered  Amy  Bobsart  is  sm^  to  arise  at 
every  mention  of  the  Earl's  name.  Yet  a  coroner's  inquest — 
as  appears  from  his  own  secret  correspondence  with  his  rela- 
tive and  agent  at  Cumnor — was  immediately  and  persistently 
demanded  by  Dudley.     A  jury  was  impannelled — every  man 

1  LejcoBter's  ^  Commonwealth,'  tU  sup.      '  Ibid.       *  NMrnton,  *  Regalia,'  43,  44. 
«  Sydney  Papera,  by  Collins,  I  48.  *  U^  IL  tpi 
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of  them  a  stranger  to  him,  and  some  of  them  enemies. 
Antony  Forster,  Appleyard,  and  Arthur  Bobsart^  brother-in- 
law  and  brother  of  the  lady,  were  present,  according  to  Dud- 
ley's special  request ;  "  and  if  more  of  her  friends  could  have 
been  sent,"  said  he,  "  I  would  have  sent  them  f  but  with  all 
their  minuteness  of  inquiry,  "  they  could  find,"  wrote  Blount, 
^^no  presumptions  of  evil,"  although  he  expressed  a  suspicion 
that  "  some  of  the  jurymen  were  sorry  that  they  could  not." 
That  the  unfortunate  lady  was  killed  by  a  fall  down  stairs  was 
all  that  could  be  made  of  it  by  a  coroner's  inquest,  rather 
hostQe  than  otherwise,  and  urged  to  rigorous  investigation  by 
the  supposed  culprit  himself.^  Nevertheless,  the  calumny 
has  endured  for  three  centuries,  and  is  likely  to  survive  as 
many  more. 

Whatever  crimes  Dudley  may  have  committed  in  the 
course  of  his  career,  there  is  no  douDt  whatever  that  he  was 
the  most  abused  man  in  Europe.  He  had  been  deeply 
wounded  by  the  Jesuit's  artful  publication,  in  which  all  the 
misdeeds  with  which  he  was  falsely  or  justly  charged  were 
drawn  up  in  awful  array,  in  a  form  half  colloquial,  half 
judicial  "  You  had  better  give  some  contentment  to  my 
Lord  Leicester,"  wrote  the  French  envoy  fix)m  London  to 
his  government,  ^^  on  account  of  the  bitter  feelings  excited 
in  him  by  these  villainous  books  lately  writtwi  against  him."' 

The  Earl  himself  ascribed  these  calumnies  to  the  Jesuits, 
to  the  Guise  faction,  and  particulwly  to  the  Queen  of  Boots. 
He  was  said,  in  consequence,  to  have  vowed  an  eternal 
hatred  to  that  most  unfortunate  and  most  intriguing  Princess. 
"Leicester  has  lately  told  a  fiiend,"  wrote  Charles  Paget, 
"  that  he  will  persecute  you  to  the  uttermost,  for  that  he 
supposeth  your  Majesty  to  be  privy  to  the  setting  forth  of  the 
book  against  him."*    Nevertheless,  calumniated  or  innocent^ 

que  oontentement  au  diet  sieur  Gonte 
de  Leetre  pour  ce  qu'il  a  sy  affection 
de  ces  vilalne  livres  fetz  centre  luy," 
Ac.  (' Oastlenau-Mauvissiere  k  M.  de 
Brulart^'  Brienne,  Ma) 

'  Charles  Paget  to  Queen  of  Soot^ 
U  Jao.  1585,  in  Murdin,  11  ^37. 


'  Abstract  of  the  GorreepoDdence 
preserved  in  the  Pepjrsian  library  at 
Cambridge,  between  Ixnti  Robert  Dud- 
ley and  Thomas  Blount,  an  agent  of 
hM  at  Oamnor,  during  the  inquest  held 
on  Amy  Bobsart,  published  in  Craik, 
*  Bocnance  of  the  Peerage.' 

t "  il  8era  bon  de  donner  quel- 

VOL.I.— Z  Cc^c^cAo 
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he  was  at  least  triumphant  over  calumny.  Nothing  could 
shake  his  hold  upon  Elizabeth's  affections.  The  Queen 
scorned  but  resented  the  malignant  attacks  upon  the  reputa- 
tion of  her  favourite.  She  declared  "  before  God  and  in  her 
conscience,  that  she  knew  the  libels  against  him  to  be  most 
scandalous,  and  such  as  none  but  an  incarnate  devil  himself 
could  dream  to  be  true."  His  power,  founded  not  upon 
genius  nor  virtue,  but  upon  woman's  caprice,  shone  serenely 
above  the  gulf  where  there  had  been  so  many  shipwrecks.  "  I 
am  now  passing  into  another  world,"  said  Sussex,  upon  his 
death-bed,  to  his  friends,  "  and  I  must  leave  you  to  your 
fortunes  ;  but  beware  of  the  gipsy,  or  he  will  be  too  hard  for 
you.     You  know  not  the  beast  so  well  as  I  do."* 

The  "  gipsy,"  as  he  had  been  called  from  his  dark  com- 
plexion, had  been  renowned  in  youth  for  the  beauty  of  his 
person,  being  "  tall  and  singularly  well-featured,  of  a  sweet 
aspect,  but  high  foreheaded,  which  was  of  no  discommenda- 
tion," according  to  Naunton.  The  Queen,  who  had  the  pas- 
sion of  her  father  for  tall  and  proper  men,  was  easier  won  by 
externals,  from  her  youth  even  to  the  days  of  her  dotage, 
than  befitted  so  very  sagacious  a  personage.  Chamberlains, 
squires  of  the  body,  carvers,  cup-bearers,  gentlemen-ushers, 
porters,  could  obtain  neither  place  nor  favour  at  court,  unless 
distinguished  for  stature,  strength,  or  extraordinary  activity. 
To  lose,  a  tooth  had  been  known  to  cause  the  loss  of  a  place, 
and  the  excellent  constitution  of  leg  which  helped  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton  into  the  chancellorship,  was  not  more  remark- 
able perhaps  than  the  success  of  similar  endowments  in  other 
contemporaries.  Leicester,  although  stately  and  imposing, 
had  passed  his  summer  solstice.  A  big  bulky  man,  with  a  long 
red  face,  a  bald  head^  a  defiant  somewhat  sinister  eye,  a  high 
nose,  and  a  little  torrent  of  foam- white  curly  beard,  he  was 
still  magnificent  in  costume.  Rustling  in  satin  and  feathers, 
with  jewels  in  his  ears,  and  hb  velvet  toque  stuck  as  airily  as 
ever  upon  the  side  of  his  head,  he  amazed  the  honest  Hol- 
landers, who  had   been    used   to   less    goi^geous    chieftains. 

'  Naunton,  p.  49. 
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"Every  body  is  wondering  at  the  great  magnificence  and 
splendour  of  his  clothes,"*  said  the  plain  chronicler  of  Utrecht. 
For,  not  much  more  than  a  year  before,  Fulke  Greville  had 
met  at  Delft  a  man  whose  external  adornments  were  simpler  ; 
a  somewhat  slip-shod  personage,  whom  he  thus  pourtrayed  :— 
"  His  uppermost  garment  was  a  gown,''  said  the  euphuistic 
Fulke,  "yet  such  as,  I  confidently  affirm,  a  mean<born  student 
of  our  Inns  of  Court  would  not  have  been  well  disposed  to 
walk  the  streets  in.  Unbuttoned  his  doublet  was,  and  of 
Uke  precious  matter  and  form  to  the  other.  His  waistcoat, 
which  showed  itself  under  it,  not  unlike  the  best  sort  of  those 
woollen  knit  ones  which  our  ordinary  barge- watermen  row  us 
in.  His  company  about  him,  the  burgesses  of  that  beer- 
brewing  town.  No  external  sign  of  degree  cotdd  have  discovered 
the  inequality  of  his  worth  or  estate  from  that  mvUitude. 
Nevertheless,  upon  conversing  with  him,  there  was  an  out- 
ward  passage  of  inward  greatness,"  * 

Of  a  certainty  there  must  have  been  an  outward  passage  of 
inward  greatness  about  him  ;  for  the  individual  in  unbuttoned 
doublet  and  bargeman's  waistcoat,  was  no  other  than  WiUiam 
the  Silent.  A  different  kind  of  leader  had  now  descended 
among  those  rebels,  yet  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  deny 
the  capacity  or  vigorous  intentions  of  the  magnificent  Earl, 
who  certamly  was  Uke  to  find  himself  in  a  more  difficult  and 
responsible  situation  than  any  he  had  yet  occupied. 

And  now  began  a  triumphal  p-ogress  through  the  land, 
with  a  series  of  mighty  banquets  and  festivities,  in  which  no 
man  could  play  a  better  part  than  Leicester.  From  Flushing 
he  came  to  Middelburg,  where,  upon  Christmas  eve  (according 
to  the  new  reckoning),  there  was  an  entertainment,  every 
dish  of  which  has  been  duly  chronicled.  Pigs  served  on  their 
feet,  pheasants  in  their  feathers,  and  baked  swans  with  their 
necks  thrust  through  gigantic  pie-crust ;  crystal  castles  of 
confectionary  with  silver  streams  flowing  at  their  base,  and 
fair  virgins  leaning  from  the  battlements,  looking  for  their 
pew  English  champion,  "  wine  in  abundance,  variety  of  all 

'  ^or,  If,  085,  *  ProoJ^e'8  Sidney,  16,  se^, 
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sortSy  and  wonderful  welcomes '"  * — such  was  the  bill  of  fare. 
The  next  day  the  Lieutenant-General  returned  the  compli' 
ment  to  the  magistrates  of  Middelbuig  with  a  tremendous 
feast.  Then  came  an  interlude  of  unexpected  famine  ;  for  as 
the  Earl  sailed  with  his  suite  in  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  vessels 
for  Dort — a  voyage  of  not  many  hours'  usual  duration — there 
descended  a  mighty  frozen  fog  upon  the  waters,  and  they  lay 
five  whole  days  and  nights  in  their  ships,  almost  starved  with 
hunger  and  cold— offering  in  vain  a  ^'  pound  of  silver  for  a 
pound  of  bread."'  Emerging  at  last  from  this  dismal  pre- 
dicament, he  landed  at  Dort,  and  so  went  to  Botterdam  and 
Delft,  everywhere  making  his  way  through  lines  of  mus- 
kete^-s  and  civic  functionaries,  amid  roaring  cannon,  pealing 
bells,  burning  cressets,  blazing  tar-barrels,  fiery  vdnged 
dragons,  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  Latin  orations. 

The  farther  he  went  the  braver  seemed  the  country,  and 
the  better  beloved  his  Lordship.  Nothing  was  left  undone, 
in  the  language  of  ancient  chronicle,  to  fill  the  bellies  and 
the  heads  of  the  whole  company.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
he  came  to  the  Hague,  where  the  festivities  were  unusually 
magnificent.  A  fleet  of  barges  was  sent  to  escort  him. 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  met  him  upon  the  shore,  while  the 
Saviour  appeared  walking  upon  the  waves,  and  ordered  his 
disciples  to  cast  their  nets,  and  to  present  the  fish  to  his 
Excellency.  Farther  on,  he  was  confironted  by  Mars  and 
Bellona,  who  recited  Latin  odes  in  his  honour.  Seven  beau- 
tiful damsels  upon  a  stage,  representing  the  United  States, 
offered  him  golden  keys  ;  seven  others  equally  beautiful, 
embodying  the  seven  sciences,  presented  him  with  garlands, 
while  an  enthusiastic  barber  adorned  his  shop  with  seven 
score  of  copper  basins,  with  a  wax-light  in  each,  together 
with  a  rose,  and  a  Latin  posy  in  praise  of  Queen  Elizabeth.^ 
Then  there  were  tiltings  in  the  water  between  champions 
mounted  upon  whales,  and  other  monsters  of  the  deep — ^repre- 
sentatives of  si^,  famine,  pestilence,  and  murder — die 
whole    interspersed   with    fireworks,    poetry,    charades,   and 

•  Stowe's  Holinshed.  iv.  641.  I       3  ibid.     Stowe,  ubi  sup. 

^  Sir  John  Conway  to ,  27  Dec.  *  Stowe's  Uolmshed,  iv.  641,  aeq. 

1585.     (a  P.  Office  MS.)  L 
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harangues.     Not  Matthias,  nor  Anjou,  nor  King  Philip,  nor 
the  Emperor  Charles^  in  their  triumphal  progresses,  had  been 
received  ¥rith  more  spontaneous  or  more  magnificent  demon- 
strations.   Never  had  the  living  pictures  been  more  startling, 
the  all^ories    more    incomprehensible,   the  banquets    more 
elaborate,  the  orations  more  tedious.     Beside  himself  with 
iapture,  Leicester  almost  assumed  the  Qod.    In  Delft,  a  city 
which  he  described  as  ^^  another  London  almost  for  beauty 
and  fairness,''  ^  he  is  said  so  far  to  have  forgotten  himself  as 
to  declare  that  his  family  had — in  the  person  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  his  father,  and  brother — ^been  unjustly  deprived  of  the 
crown  of  England  ;  an  indiscretion  which  caused  a  shudder 
in  all  who  heard  him.*    It  was  also  very  dangerous  for  the 
Lieutenant-General    to    exceed    the    bounds    of    becoming 
modesty  at  that  momentous  epoch.     His  power,  as  we  shall 
soon  have  occasion  to  observe,  was  anomalous,  and  he  was 
surrounded  by  enemies.     He  was  not  only  to  grapple  with 
a  rapidly  developing  opposition  in  the  States,   but  he  was 
surrounded  with  masked  enemies,  whom  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  England.    Every  act  and  word  of  his  were  liable 
to  closest  scrutiny,  and  likely  to  be  turned  against  him.     For 
it  was  most  characteristic  of  that  intriguing  age,  that  even 
the  astute  Walsingham,  who  had  an  eye  and  an  ear  at  every 
key-hole  in    Europe,   was    himself   linder    closest   domestic 
inspection.     There  was  one  Poley,  a  trusted  servant  of  Lady 
Sidney,  then  living  in  the  house  of  her  father  Walsingham, 
during  Sir  Philip's  absence,  who  was  in  close  communication 
with  Lord  Monljoy's  brother,  Blount,  then  high  in  favour  of 
Queen  Elizabeth — ^^  whose  grandmother  she  might  be  for  his 
age  and  hers  " — and  with  another  brother  Christopher  Blount, 
at  that  moment  in  confidential  attendance  upon  Lord  Lei- 
cester in  Holland*     Now  Poley,  and  both  the  Blounts,  were, 


'"It  is  thought  that  when  Charles 
y .  made  his  entr^  here  fai  these  towns, 
there  was  not  greater  ceremonies;  the 
people  so  joyftil,  and  thronging  so 
great,  to  see  his  Lordship,  as  it  was 
wonder/*  Ac.  Edward  Bnmham  to 
Sir  F.  Walsingham,  Dec.  27,  1585. 
(a  p.  Office  MS.) 


'  Leicester  to  Walsingham,  26  Dea 
1585,  in  Bmce,  p.  31 ;  and  writing  to 
Borghlej  the  next  day,  he  sajs,  "  the 
other  towns  I  have  passed  by  are  yery 
goodly  towns,  but  this  is  the  fidrestcif 
them  all"    (S.  P.  Office  Ma) 

*  Hoofd,  Yenrolgh,  134. 
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in  reality,  Papists,  and  in  intimate  correspondence  with  the 
agents  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
although  "  forced  to  fawn  upon  Leicester,  to  see  if  they  might 
thereby  live  quiet."  They  had  a  secret  "  alphabet,"  or  cipher, 
among  them,  and  protested  warmly,  that  they  "honoured 
the  ground  whereon  Queen  Mary  trod  better  than  Leicester 
with  all  his  generation  ;  and  that  they  felt  bound  to  serve  her 
who  was  the  only  saint  living  on  the  earth."* 

It  may  be  well  understood  then  that  the  Earl's  position 
was  a  slippery  one,  and  that  great  assumption  might  be 
unsafe.  "  He  taketh  the  matter  upon  him,"  wrote  Morgan 
to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  "  as  though  he  were  an  absolute  king  j 
but  he  hath  many  personages  about  him  of  good  place  out  of 
England,  the  best  number  whereof  desire  nothing  more  than 
his  confusion.  Some  of  them  be  gone  with  him  to  avoid  the 
persecution  for  religion  in  England.  My  poor  advice  and 
labour  shall  not  be  wanting  to  give  Leicester  all  dishonour, 
which  will  fall  upon  him  in  the  end  with  shame  enough; 
though  for  the  present  he  be  very  strong."*  Many  of  these 
personages  of  good  place,  and  enjoying  "  charge  and  credit " 
with  the  Earl  had  very  serious  plans  in  their  heads.  Some  of 
them  meant  "  for  the  service  of  God,  and  the  advantage  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  to  further  the  delivery  of  some  notable  towns 
in  Holland  and  Zeeland  to  the  said  King  and  his  ministers,"' 
and  we  are  like  to  hear  of  these  individuals  again. 

Meantime,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  at  the  Hague.  Why 
was  he  there  ?  What  was  his  work  ?  Why  had  Elizabeth 
done  such  violence  to  her  affection  as  to  part  with  her 
favourite-in-chief ;  and  so  far  overcome  her  thrift,  as  to  furnish 
forth,  rather  meagrely  to  be  sure,  that  little  army  of  English- 
men ?  Why  had  the  flower  of  England's  chivalry  set  foot 
upon  that  dark  and  bloody  ground  where  there  seemed  so 
much  disaster  to  encounter,  and  so  little  glory  to  reap  ? 
Why  had  England  thrown  herself  so  heroically  into  the 
breach,  just  as  the  last  bulwarks  were  falling  which  protected 
Holland  from  the  overwhelming  onslaught  of  Spain  ?  It  was 
because  Holland  was  the  threshold  of  England  ;  because  the 

'  Morgan  to  Queen  of  Scots,  in  Mordin,  il  496-60 1.  '  Ibid.  '  Ibid. 
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two  countries  were  one  by  danger  and  by  destiny ;  because 
the  naval  expedition  from  Spain  against  England  was  already 
secretly  preparing;  because  the  deposed  tyrant  of  Spain 
intended  the  Provinces,  when  again  subjugated^  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  conquest  of  England;  because  the  naval  and 
military  forces  of  Holland — ^ber  numerous  ships,  her  hardy 
mariners,  her  vast  wealth,  her  commodious  sea-ports,  close 
to  the  English  coast — if  made  Spanish  property  would  render 
Philip  invincible  by  sea  and  land ;  and  because  the  downfall 
of  Holland  and  of  Protestantism  would  be  death  to  Elizabeth, 
and  annihilation  to  England. 

There  was  little  doubt  on  the  subject  in  the  minds  of  those 
engaged  in  this  expedition.  All  felt  most  keenly  the  impor- 
tance of  the  game,  in  which  the  Queen  was  staking  her 
crown,  and  England  its  national  existence. 

"  I  pray  God,"  said  Wilford,  an  officer  much  in  Walsing- 
ham's  confidence,  ^^  that  I  live  not  to  see  this  enterprise  quail, 
and  with  it  the  utter  subvcgrsion  of  religion  throughout  all 
Christendom.  It  may  be  I  may  be  judged  to  be  afraid  of 
my  own  shadow.  God  grant  it  be  so.  But  if  her  Majesty 
had  not  taken  the  helm  in  hand,  and  my  Lord  of  Leicester 
sent  over,  this  country  had  been  gone  ere  this.  .... 
This  war  doth  defend  England.  Who  is  he  that  will  refuse 
to  spend  his  life  and  living  in  it  ?  If  her  Majesty  consume 
twenty  thousand  men  in  the  cause,  the  experimented  men 
that  will  remain  will  double  that  strength  to  the  realm.''  ^ 

This  same  Wilford  commanded  a  company  in  Ostend,  and 
was  employed  by  Leicester  in  examining  the  defences  of  that 
important  place.  He  often  sent  information  to  the  Secretary, 
^^  troubling  him  with  the  rude  stile  of  a  poor  soldier,  being 
driven  to  scribble  in  haste.''  He  reiterated,  in  more  than  one 
letter,  the  opinion,  that  twenty  thousand  men  consumed  in 
the  war  would  be  a  saving  in  the  end,  and  his  own  deter- 
mination— although  he  had  intended  retiring  from  the  mili- 
tary profession — to  spend  not  only  his  life  in  the  cause,  but 
also  the  poor  living  that  God  had  given  him.     "  Her  High- 

1  Thomas  Willbrd  to  Walsingham,  -^  Dec.  1585.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
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ness  hath  now  entered  into  it/'  he  said  ;  ^'  the  fire  is  kindled  : 
whosoever  suffers  it  to  go  out,  it  will  grow  dangerous  to  that 
side.  The  whole  state  of  religion  is  in  question,  and  the  realm 
of  England  also,  if  this  action  quail.  Ood  grant  we  never  live  to 
see  that  dol^ul  day.  Her  Majesty  hath  such  footing  now  in 
these  parts,  as  I  judge  it  impossible  for  the  King  to  weary  her 
out,  if  every  man  will  put  to  the  work  his  helping  hand,  whereby 
it  may  be  lustily  followed,  and  the  war  not  suffered  to  cooL  The 
freehold  of  England  vnll  he  worth  hvi  little,  if  this  action  qaaily 
and  therefore  I  wish  no  subject  to  spare  his  purse  towards  it/'  * 

Spain  moved  slowly.  Philip  the  Prudent  was  not  sudden 
or  rash,  but  his  whole  life  had  proved,  and  was  to  prove,  him 
inflexible  in  his  purposes,  and  patient  in  his  attempts  to 
carry  them  into  effect,  even  when  the  purposes  had  become 
chimerical,  and  the  execution  impossible.  Before  the  &1I 
of  Antwerp  he  had  matured  his  scheme  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  in  most  of  its  details — a  necessary  part  of  which 
was  of  course  the  reduction  of  Holland  and  Zeeland.  ^^  Surely 
no  danger  nor  fear  of  any  attempt  can  grow  to  England," 
wrote  Wilford,  "  so  long  as  we  can  hold  this  country  good." 
But  never  was  honest  soldier  more  mistaken  than  he,  when  he 
added: — "The  Papists  will  make  her  Highness  afraid  of  a 
great  fleet  now  preparing  in  Spain.  We  hear  it  also,  but  it 
is  only  a  scare-crow  to  cool  the  enterprise  here."  * 

It  was  no  scare-crow.  On  the  very  day  on  which  Wilford 
was  thus  writing  to  Walsingham,  Philip  the  Second  was 
writing  to  Alexander  Farnese.  "  The  English,"  he  said, 
"with  their  troops  having  gained  a  footing  iu  the  islands 
(Holland  and  Zeeland)  give  me  much  anxiety.  The  English 
Catholics  are  imploring  me  with  much  importunity  to  relieve 
them  from  the  persecution  they  are  suffering.  When  you 
sent  me  a  plan,  with  the  coasts,  soundings,  quicksands,  and 
ports  of  England,  you  said  that  the  enterprise  of  invading 
that  country  should  be  deferred  till  we  had  reduced  the  isles  ; 
that,  having  them,  we  could  much  more  conveniently  attack 

»  Thomaa  Wilford  to  Walsingham,  -  Dec.  1586.     (S.  P.  0«c%  Ma> 
t  Wilfora  to  Bui^hley,  JJ  Dec.  1586.    (S.  F.  Office  MS.) 
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England ;  or  that  at  least  we  should  wait  till  we  had  got 
Antwerp.  As  the  city  is  now  taken,  I  want  your  advice 
now  about  the  invasion  of  England.  To  cut  the  root  of  the 
evils  constantly  growing  up  there,  both  for  Otxl's  service  and 
mine,  is  desirable.  So  many  evils  will  thus  be  remedied, 
which  would  not  be  by  only  warring  with  the  islands.  It 
would  be  an  uncertain  and  expensive  war  to  go  to  sea  for  the 
purpose  of  chastising  ^e  insolent  English  corsairs,  however 
much  they  deserve  chastisement.  I  charge  you  to  be  secret, 
to  give  the  matter  your  deepest  attention,  and  to  let  me 
have  your  opinions  at  once.''  PhiUp  then  added  a  postscript, 
in  his  own  hand,  concerning  the  importance  of  acquiring  a 
sea-port  in  Holland,  as  a  basis  of  operations  against  England. 
"  Without  a  port,"  he  said,  "  we  can  do  nothing  whatever."' 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  Grand  Commander  of  Castile,  by 
Philip's  orders,  and  upon  subsequent  information  received 
from  the  Prince  of  Parma,  drew  up  an  elaborate  scheme  for 
the  invasion  of  England,  and  for  the  government  of  that 
country  afterwards ;  a  program  according  to  which  the  King 
was  to  shape  his  course  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  plot 
was  an  excellent  plot.  Nothing  could  be  more  artistic,  more 
satisfactory  to  the  prudent  monarch ;  but  time  was  to  show 
whether  there  might  not  be  some  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its 
satisfactory  development. 

"The  enterprise,"  said  the  Commander,  "ought  certainly 
to  be  undertaken  as  serving  the  cause  of  the  Lord.  From 
the  Pope  we  must  endeavour  to  extract  a  promise  of  the 
largest  aid  we  can  get  for  the  time  when  the  enterprise  can 
be  undertaken.  We  must  not  declare  that  time  however,  in 
order  to  keep  the  thing  a  secret,  and  because  perhaps  thus 
more  will  be  promised,  under  the  impression  that  it  will 
never  take  effect.'    He  added  that  the  work  could  not  well 


1  **Porque  sin  puerto  no  se  paede 
haoer  oada."  PhQip  11.  to  Pann%  29 
Dec.  1686.    (Archivo  de  Simancas  MS.) 

*  Pareoer  del  Oomendador  Major 
dado  a  8.  M.  sobre  la  empreea  de  In- 
glaterra,  anno  1686.  (An^ivo  de  Si- 
[M&) 


'*  Y  al  papa  se  procure  sacar  promo- 
sa  de  la  mas  gruesa  ajtida  que  ae  pu- 
diese  para  cuaodo  se  puede  haoer  la 
empresa,  sin  dedararle  el  tiempo,  por 
TeBjpeto  del  secrete,  y  porque  quiza  asi 
prometera  mas,  pensando  que  no  ha  de 
haber  efeclo." 
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be  attempted  before  August  or  September  of  the  following 
year;  the  only  fear  of  such  delay  being  that  the  French 
could  hardly  be  kept  during  all  that  time  in  a  state  of 
revolt/'*  For  this  was  a  uniform  portion  of  the  great 
scheme.  France  was  to  be  kept,  at  Philip's  expense,  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  civil  war ;  its  every  city  and  village  to  be 
the  scene  of  unceasing,  conflict  and  bloodshed — subjects  in 
arms  against  king,  and  family  against  family ; — and  the 
Netherlands  were  to  be  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  ;  all  this 
in  order  that  the  path  might  be  prepared  for  Spanish  soldiers 
into  the  homes  of  England.  So  much  of  misery  to  the  whole 
human  race  was  it  in  the  power  of  one  painstaking  elderly 
valetudinarian  to  inflict,  by  never  for  an  instant  neglecting 
the  business  of  his  life. 

Troops  and  vessels  for  the  English  invasion  ought,  in  the 
Commander's  opinion,  to  be  collected  in  Flanders,  under 
colour  of  an  enterprise  against  Holland  and  Zeeland,  while 
the  armada  to  be  assembled  in  Spain,  of  galleons,  galeazas, 
and  galleys,  should  be  ostensibly  for  an  expedition  to  the 
Indies. 

Then,  after  the  conquest,  came  arrangements  for  the 
government  of  England.  Should  Philip  administer  his  new 
kingdom  by  a  viceroy,  or  should  he  appoint  a  king  out  of 
his  own  family  ?  On  the  whole  the  chances  for  the  Prince 
of  Parma  seemed  the  best  of  any.  "  We  must  liberate  the 
Queen  of  Scotland,"  said  the  Grand  Commander,  "  and  marry 
her  to  some  one  or  another,  both  in  order  to  put  her  out  of 
love  with  her  son,  and  to  conciliate  her  devoted  adherents. 
Of  course  the  husband  should  be  one  of  your  Majesty's 
nephews,  and  none  could  be  so  appropriate  as  the  Prince  of 
Parma,  that  great  captain,  whom  his  talents,  and  the  part  he 
has  to  bear  in  the  business,  especially  indicate  for  that 
honour."  * 

Then  there  was  a  difficulty  about  the  possible  issue  of 
such  a  marriage.  The  Farneses  claimed  Portugal ;  so  that 
children  sprung  from   the  blood-royal  of  England  blended 

1  "  No  ae  pueden  tener  tanto  tiempo  rebueltos."    (Ibid.)  '  Ibid. 
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with  that  of  Parma,  might  choose  to  make  those  pretensions 
yalid*  But  the  objection  was  promptly  solved  by  the  Com- 
mander : — "  The  Queen  of  Scotland  is  sure  to  have  no 
children,"  he  said.* 

That  matter  being  adjusted,  Parma's  probable  attitude  as 
King  of  England  was  examined.  It  was  true  his  ambition 
might  cause  occasional  uneasiness,  but  then  he  might  make 
himself  still  more  unpleasant  in  the  Netherlands.  "If  your 
Miyesty  suspects  him,''  said  the  Commander,  "  which,  after 
all,  is  un&ir,  seeing  the  way  in  which  he  has  been  conducting 
himself— it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  Flanders  are  similar 
circumstances  and  opportunities,  and  that  he  is  well  armed, 
much  beloved  in  the  country,  and  that  the  natives  are  of 
various  humours.  The  English  plan  will  furnish  an  honour- 
able departure  for  him  out  of  the  Provinces  ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  loyal  obligation  will  have  much  influence  over  so 
chivalrous  a  knight  as  he,  when  he  is  once  placed  on  the 
English  throne.  Moreover,  as  he  will  be  new  there,  he  will 
have  need  of  your  Majesty's  fevour  to  maintain  himself,  and 
there  will  accordingly  be  good  correspondence  with  Holland 
and  the  Islands.  Thus  your  Majesty  can  put  the  Infanta  and 
her  husband  into  full  possession  of  all  the  Netherlands ; 
having  provided  them  with  so  excellent  a  neighbour  in 
England,  and  one  so  closely  bound  and  allied  to  them. 
Then,  as  he  is  to  have  no  English  children "  (we  have  seen 
that  the  Commander  had  settled  that  point)  "  he  will  be  a  very 
good  mediator  to  arrange  adoptions,*  especially  if  you  make 
good  provision  for  his  son  Bainuccio  in  Italy.  The  reasons 
in  favour  of  this  plan  being  so  much  stronger  than  those 
against  it,  it  would  be  well  that  your  Majesty  should  write 
clearly  to  the  Prince  of  Parma,  directing  him  to  conduct  the 


*  ^-—  **  deshaoe  eeta  aombra,  que 
oomo  no  ha  de  tenerh\jo8  la  Reyna 
de  Efiooda."  (Ibid.) 

*  "  T  esta  68  honrada  salida  t  que 
a  el  le  obligaria  macho  en  ley  de  tan 
gmn  caballero ;  de  mas,  como  nuevo, 
para  mantenerae  en  Inglaterra  habia 
menester  el  fiiror  de  Y.  M.  T  en 
entrooizandoae  el  alii,  no  fiiharia  con- 


cierto  en  HoUanda  y  las  Isla^  j  podria 
y.  M.  meter  en  Ilena  possesaion  de 
todos  loB  estados  bsgoe  a  la  Senora  In- 
&nta  7  8U  marido,  dandoles  tan  buen 
vicinoy  tan  obligado:  y  el  no  habiendo 
de  tener  hiJoB  en  Inglaterra,  podria 
ser  buen  medianero  para  adopdoues," 
Ac  Parecer  del  Comeudador  Mayor, 
&a    (Ma  before  cited.) 
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enterprise"  (the  EDglish  invasion)^  ^^and  to  give  him  the 
first  offer  for  this  marriage  (with  Queen  Mary)  if  he  likes  the 
scheme.  If  not^  he  had  hetter  mention  which  of  the  Arch- 
dukes should  be  substituted  in  his  place/" 

There  happened  to  be  no  lack  of  archdukes  at  that  period 
for  anything  comfortable  that  might  offer — such  as  a  throne 
in  England^  Holland,  or  France — and  the  Austrian  House 
was  not  remarkable  for  refusing  convenient  marriages  ;  but 
the  immediate  future  *only  could  show  whether  Alexander  I. 
of  the  House  of  Farnese  was  to  reign  in  England,  or  wheth^ 
the  next  king  of  that  country  was  to  be  called  Matthias^ 
Maximilian,  or  Ernest  of  Hapsburg. 

Meantime  the  Grand  Commander  was  of  opinion  that  the 
invasion-project  was  to  be  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  and  as 
secretly  as  possible ;  because,  before  any  one  of  Philip's 
nephews  could  place  himself  upon  the  English  throne,  it 
was  first  necessary  to  remove  Elizabeth  from  that  position. 
Before  disposing  of  the  kingdom,  the  preliminary  step  of 
conquering  it  was  necessary.  Afterwards  it  would  be  desir- 
able, without  wasting  more  time  than  was  requisite,  to  return 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  invading  force  out  of  England,  in 
order  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Holland.  For  after  all, 
England  was  to  be  subjugated  only  as  a  portion  of  one  general 
scheme ;  the  main  features  of  which  were  the  reannexation 
of  Holland  and  '^  the  islands,''  and  the  acquisition  of  unlimited 
control  upon  the  seas. 

Thus  the  invasion  of  England  was  no  "scarecrow,"  as  Wil- 
ford  imagined,  but  a  scheme  already  thoroughly  matured.  If 
Holland  and  Zeeland  should  meantime  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Philip,  it  was  no  exaggeration  on  that  soldier's  part  to  observe 
that  the  "  freehold  of  England  would  be  worth  but  little."' 


*  Parecer  del  Comendador  Major, 
&C.    (MS.  before  cited.) 

•  Upon  that  point  there  was  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  The  statesmen 
and  soldiers  of  England  were  unani- 
mous. **  If  I  should  not/  said  Burgh- 
ley,  "  with  all  the  powers  of  my  heart, 
continually  both  wish  and  work  ad- 


vancement unto  this  action,  I  were  an 
accursed  person  in  the  sight  of  God; 
considering  the  ends  thereof  tend  to 
the  glory  of  God,  to  the  safety  of  the 
Queen's  person,  to  the  preservation  of 
this  realm  in  a  perpetual  quietness^ 
wherein,  for  my  particular  intereeL 
both  for  myself  and  my  posterity,   I 
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To  oppose  this  formidable  array  against  the  liberties  of 
Europe  stood  Elizabeth  Tudor  and  the  Dutch  Republic.  For 
the  Queen^  however  arbitrary  her  nature,  fitly  embodied  much 
of  the  nobler  elements  in  the  expanding  English  national 
character.  She  felt  instinctively  that  her  reliance  in  the 
impending  death-grapple  was  upon  the  popular  principle,  the 
national  sentiment,  both  in  her  own  country  and  in  Holland. 
That  principle  and  that  sentiment  were  symbolized  in  the 
Netherland  revolt ;  and  England,  although  under  a  somewhat 
despotic  rule,  was  already  fully  pervaded  with  the  instinct  of 
self-government.  The  people  held  the  purse  and  the  sword. 
No  tyranny  could  be  permanently  established  so  long  as  the 
sovereign  was  obliged  to  come  every  year  before  Parliament 
to  ask  for  subsidies  ;  so  long  as  all  the  citizens  and  yeomen  of 
England  had  weapons  in  their  possession,  and  were  carefully 
trained  to  use  them  ;  so  long,  in  short,  as  the  militia  was  the 
only  army,  and  private  adventurers  or  trading  companies 
created  and  controlled  the  only  navy.  War,  colonization, 
conquest,  traffic,  formed  a  joint  business  and  a  private  specu- 
lation. If  there  were  danger  that  England,  yielding  to 
purely  mercantile  habits  of  thought  and  action,  might  dege- 
nerate from  the  more  martial  standard  to  which  she  had  been 
accustomed,  there  might  be  virtue  in  that  Netherland  enter- 


have  as  much  interest  as  any  of  my  de- 
gree." ^race,  '  Leyc,  Correflp.*  p.  24.) 

Walangbam  had  been  straightfor- 
ward from  the  first  in  his  advocacy  of 
the  Netherland  cause,  which  he  knew 
to  be  identical  with  that  of  England, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  often 
indignant  at  the  shufflings  practised 
by  the  Queen^s  government  in  the 
matter.  He  was  sincerely  glad  that 
Leicester  had  gone  to* the  Provinces 
befiire  it  was  quite  too  late.  "All 
honest  and  well-affected  subjects," 
said  he  to  the  Earl,  *'have  cause  to 
thank  God  that  you  arrived  there  so 
seasonably  as  you  did ;  fi>r  howsoever 
we  misliko  of  the  enterprise  here,  oil 
Engkmd  should  ham  smarted  if  the 
same  had  not  been  taken  in  hand." 
Pbid.,  p.  36.) 

As  for    Leicester    himself^  1m  was 


always  vehement  upon  the  subject 
After  his  arrival  in  the  country  he  was 
more  intensely  alive  than  ever  to  the 
dangers  impending  over  England,  in 
case  the  rebel  Provinces  should  be  re- 
annexed  to  Spain.  "  He  is  senseless," 
said  he,  "  that  conceiveth  not  tiiat  if 
the  King  of  Spain  had  these  countries 
at  his  commandment — let  her  Majesty 
have  the  best  peace  tliat  ever  was,  or 
can  be  made— and  we  shall  find,  as  the 
world  now  standetb,  that  he  will  force 
the  Queen  of  England  and  England 
to  be  at  his  disposition.  What  with 
Spwn  for  the  west,  and  what  with 
these  countries  for  the  east,  England 
shall  traffic  no  farther  any  of  these 
ways  than  he  shall  g^ve  leave,  with- 
out every  vo3rage  shall  ask  the  chatge 
of  a  whole  navy  to  pass  withaL"  (Ibid, 
p.  82.) 
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prise,  which  was  now  to  call   forth  all  her  energies.      The 
Provinces  would  be  a  seminary  for  English  soldiers, 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  our  driving  the  enemy  out  of 
the  country  through  famine  and  ezcesaive  charges/'  said  the 
plain-spoken  English  soldier  already  quoted,  who  came  out 
with  Leicester,  "  if  every  one  of  us  will  put  our  minds  to  go 
forward  without  making  a  miserable  gain  by  the  wars.  A  man 
may  see,  by  this  little  progress-journey,  what  this  long  peace 
hath  wrought  in  us.  We  are  weary  of  the  war  before  we 
come  where  it  groweth,  such  a  danger  hath  this  long  peace 
brought  us  into.  This  is,  and  will  be,  in  my  opinion,  a  most 
fit  school  and  nursery  to  nourish  soldiers  to  be  able  to  keep 
and  defend  our  country  hereafter,  if  men  will  follow  it."  * 

Wilford  was  vehement  in  denouncing  the  mercantile  ten- 
dencies of  his  countrymen,  and  returned  frequently  to  that 
point  in  his  commimications  with  Walsingham  and  other 
statesmen.  "(?od  hath  stirred  up  this  (xction/'  he  repeated 
again,  "to  be  a  school  to  breed  up  soldiers  to  defend  the 
freedom  of  England,  which  through  these  long  times  of  peace 
and  quietness  is  brought  into  a  most  dangerous  estate,  if  it 
should  be  attempted.  Our  delicacy  is  such  that  we  are 
already  weary,  yet  this  journey  is  naught  in  respect  to  the 
misery  and  hardship  that  soldiers  must  and  do  endure." ' 

He  was  right  in  his  estimate  of  the  effect  likely  to  be 
produced  by  the  war  upon  the  military  habits  of  English- 
men ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  organization  and 
discipline  of  English  troops  was  in  anything  but  a  satisfactory 
state  at  that  period.  There  was  certainly  vast  room  for  im- 
provement. Nevertheless  he  was  wrong  in  his  views  of  the 
leading  tendencies  of  his  age.  Holland  and  England,  self- 
helping,  self-moving,  were  already  inauguriting  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  spirit  of  commercial  maritime 
enterprise — then  expanding  rapidly  into  large  proportions — 
was  to  be  matched  against  the  religious  and  knightly  enthu- 
siasm which  had  accomplished  such  wonders  in  an  age  thivt 

*  ThomaB  Wilford  to  Wftlaingham,  -  Dea  1586.    (S.  P.  Office  ICa) 
•  WUfor4  \o  Purphle^,  j  Dec.  158$,  (S.  P.  Office  ICS.) 
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was  passing  away.  Bpaio  still  personified,  and  had  ever  per- 
sonified, chivalry,  loyalty,  piety  ;  but  its  chivalry,  loyalty,  and 
piety,  were  now  in  a  corrupted  condition.  The  form  was 
hollow,  and  the  sacred  spark  had  fled.  In  Holland  and  Eng- 
land intelligent  enterprise  had  not  yet  degenerated  into  mere 
greed  for  material  prosperity.  The  love  of  danger,  the  thirst 
for  adventure,  the  thrilling  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
and  human  dignity — ^not  the  base  love  for  land  and  lucre- 
ware  the  governing  sentiments  which  led  those  bold  Dutch  and 
Ekiglish  rovers  to  circumnavigate  the  world  in  cockle-shells^ 
and  to  beard  the  most  potent  monarch  on  the  earth,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  with  a  handful  of  volunteers. 

This  then  was  the  contest,  and  this  the  machinery  by  which 
it  was  to  be  maintained.  A  struggle  for  national  independ- 
ence, liberty  of  conscience,  freedom  of  the  seas,  against  sacer- 
dotal and  world-absorbing  tyranny ;  a  mortal  combat  of  the 
splendid  in&ntry  of  Spain  and  Italy,  the  professional  reiters 
of  (Germany,  the  floating  castles  of  a  world-empire,  with  the 
militiamen  and  mercantile-marine  of  England  and  Holland 
united.  Holland  had  been  engaged  twenty  years  long  in  the 
conflict.  England  had  thus  far  escaped  it ;  but  there  was  no 
doubt,  and  could  be  none,  that  her  time  had  come.  She  must 
fight  the  battle  of  Protestantism  on  sea  and  shore,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  with  the  Netherlanders,  or  await  the  conqueror's 
foot  on  her  own  soil. 

What  now  was  the  disposition  and  what  the  means  of  the 
Provinces  to  do  their  part  in  the  contest  ?  If  the  twain,  as 
Holland  wished,  had  become  of  one  flesh,  would  England  have 
been  the  loser  ?  Was  it  quite  sure  that  Elizabeth — ^had  she 
even  accepted  the  less  compromising  title  which  she  refused — 
would  not  have  been  quite  as  much  the  protected  as  the 
"protectress?" 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  English,  on  their  arrival  in  the 
Provinces,  were  singularly  impressed  by  the  opulent  and 
stately  appearance  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  Not- 
withstanding the  tremendous  war  which  the  Hollanders  had 
been  waging  against  Spain  for  twenty  years^  their  coromeroe 
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bad  continued  to  thrive,  and  their  resources  to  increase. 
Leicester  was  in  a  state  of  constant  rapture  at  the  magnifi- 
cence which  surrounded  him,  from  his  first  entrance  into  the 
country.  Notwithstanding  the  admiration  expressed  by  the 
Hollanders  for  the  individual  sumptuousness  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Gleneral ;  his  followers,  on  their  part,  were  startled  by  the 
general  luxury  of  their  new  allies.  ^^  The  realm  is  rich  and 
full  of  men,"  said  Wilford,  "  the  sums  men  exceed  in  apparel 
would  bear  the  brunt  of  this  war  ;"  *  and  again,  "  if  the  excess 
used  in  sumptuous  apparel  were  only  abated,  and  that  we 
could  convert  the  same  to  these  wars,  it  would  stop  a  great 

gap"* 

The  favourable  view  taken  by  the  English  as  to  the  re- 
sources and  inclination  of  the  Netherland  commonwealth  was 
universal  "  The  general  wish  and  desire  of  these  country- 
men," wrote  Sir  Thomas  Shirley,  "is .that  the  amity  begun 
between  England  and  this  nation  may  be  everlasting,  and 
there  is  not  any  of  our  company  of  judgment  but  wish  the 
same.  For  all  they  that  see  the  goodliness  and  stateliness  of 
these  towns,  strengthened  both  with  fortification  and  natural 
situation,  all  able  to  defend  themselves  with  their  own  abili- 
ties, mu&t  needs  think  it  too  fair  a  prey  to  be  let  pass,  and 
a  thing  most  worthy  to  be  embraced."  * 

Leicester,  whose  enthusictsm  continued  to  increase  as  rapidly 
as  the  Queen's  zeal  seemed  to  be  cooling,  was  most  anxious 
lest  the  short-comings  of  his  own  Government  should  work 
irreparable  evil.  "  I  pray  you,  my  lord,"  he  wrote  to  Burgh- 
ley,  "  forget  not  us  poor  exiles  ;  if  you  do,  God  must  and  wiU 
forget  you.  And  great  pity  it  were  that  so  noble  provinces 
and  goodly  havens,  with  such  infinite  ships  and  mariners^ 
should  not  be  always  as  they  may  now  easily  be,  at  the 
assured  devotion  of  England.  In  my  opinion  he  can  neither 
love  Queen  nor  country  that  would  not  wish  and  further  it 
should  be  so.     And  seeing  her  Majesty  is  thus  far  entered  into 


I  Wilford  to  Walaingham.  (MS.  be- 
fbre  cited.) 

«  Wilford  to  Burghlejr.  (MS.  before 
cited.) 


*  Sir  Thomas  Shirley  to  Earl  of  Lei. 
cester,  »  p**'"*: 
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the  cause,  and  that  these  people  comfort  themselves  in  full 
hope  of  her  favour,  it  were  a  sin  and  a  shame  it  should  not  be 
handled  accordingly,  both  for  honour  and  surety."  * 

Sir  John  Conway,  who  accompanied  the  Earl  through  the 
whole  of  his  "  progress-journey,"  was  quite  as  much  struck  as 
he  by  the  flourishing  aspect  and  English  proclivities  of  the 
Provinces.  "  The  countries  which  we  have  passed,"  he  said, 
"  are  fertile  in  their  nature ;  the  towns,  cities,  buildings,  of 
more  state  and  beauty,  to  such  as  have  travelled  other 
countries,  than  any  they  have  ever  seen.  The  people  the 
most  industrious  by  all  means  to  live  that  be  in  the  world, 
and,  no  doubt,  passing  rich.  They  outwardly  show  them- 
selves of  good  heart,  zeal,  and  loyalty,  towards  the  Queen 
our  mistress.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  general  number  of 
them  had  rather  come  under  her  Majesty's  regiment,  than  to 
continue  under  the  States  and  burgomasters  of  their  country. 
The  impositions  which  they  lay  in  defence  of  their  State  is 
wonderful.  If  her  Highness  proceed  in  this  banning,  she 
may  retain  these  parts  hers,  with  their  good  love,  and  her 
great  glory  and  gain.  I  would  she  might  as  perfectly  see 
the  whole  country,  towns,  profits,  and  pleasures  thereof,  in  a 
glass,  as  she  may  her  own  face ;  I  do  then  assure  myself  she 
would  with  careful  consideration  receive  them,  and  not  allow 
of  any  man's  reason  to  the  contrary.  .  .  .  The  country  is 
worthy  any  prince  in  the  world,  the  people  do  reverence  the 
Queen,  and  in  love  of  her  do  so  believe  that  the  Grace  of 
Leicester  is  by  God  and  her  sent  among  them  for  her  good. 
And  they  believe  in  him  for  the  redemption  of  their  bodies, 
as  they  do  in  God  for  their  souls.  I  dare  pawn  my  soul,  that 
if  her  Majesty  will  allow  him  the  just  and  rightful  mean  to 
manage  this  cause,  that  he  will  so  handle  the  manner  and 
matter  as  shall  highly  both  please  and  profit  her  Majesty, 
and  increase  her  country,  and  his  own  honour."  ^ 

Lord  North,  who  held  a  high  command  in  the  auxiliary 
force,  spoke  also  with  great  enthusiasm.     "  Had  your  Lord- 

»  Leicester  to  Burghley,  27  Dec.  1585.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

«  Sir  John  Conway  w ,  27  Pec,  1685,     (S.  F,  Omc©  MS.) 
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ship  seen/'  he  wrote  to  Burghley,  "  with  what  thankful  hearts 
these  countries  receive  all  her  Majesty's  subjects,  what  multi- 
tudes of  people  they  be,  what  stately  cities  and  buildings 
they  have,  how  notably  fortified  by  art,  how  strong  by  nature, 
how  fertile  the  whole  country,  and  how  wealthy  it  is,  you 
would,  I  know,  praise  the  Lord  that  opened  your  lips  to 
undertake  this  enterprise,  the  continuance  and  good  success 
whereof  will  eternise  her  Majesty,  beautify  her  crown,  with 
the  most  shipping,  with  the  most  populous  and  wealthy 
countries,  that  ever  prince  added  to  his  kingdom,  or  that  is 
or  can  be  found  in  Europe.  I  lack  wit,  good  my  Lord,  to 
dilate  this  matter."  ^ 

Leicester,  better  informed  than  some  of  those  in  his  employ- 
ment, entertained  strong  suspicions  concerning  Philip's  inten- 
tions with  regard  to  England  ;  but  he  felt  sure  that  the  only 
way  to  laugh  at  a  Spanish  invasion  was  to  make  HoUuid 
and  England  as  nearly  one  as  it  was  possible  to  do. 

"  No  doubt  that  the  King  of  Spain's  preparations  by  sea 
be  great,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  know  that  all  that  he  and  hia 
friends  can  make  are  not  able  to  match  with  her  Majesty's 
forces,  if  it  please  her  to  use  the  means  that  God  hath  givai 
her.  But  besides  her  own,  if  she  need,  I  will  undertake  to 
furnish  her  from  hence,  upon  two  months'  warning,  a  navy 
for  strong  and  tall  ships,  with  their  furniture  and  mariners, 
that  the  King  of  Spain,  and  all  that  he  can  make,  shall  not 
be  able  to  encounter  with  them.  I  think  the  bruit  of  his 
preparations  is  made  the  greater  to  terrify  her  Majesty  and 
this  country  people.  But,  thanked  be  God,  her  Majesty  hath 
little  cause  to  fear  him.  And  in  this  country  they  esteem  no 
more  of  hia  power  by  sea  than  I  do  of  six  fUher-boais  off  Rye,"^ 

Thus  suggestive  is  it  to  peep  occasionally  behind  the  cur- 
tain. In  the  calm  cabinet  of  the  Escorial,  Philip  and  his 
comendador  mayor  are  laying  their  heads  tc^ther,  preparing 
the  invasion  of  England ;  making  arrangements  for  King 
Alexander's  coronation  in  that  island,  and — ^like  sensible,  fiur« 

1  Lord  North  to  Lord  Burghley,  27  Dec.  1585.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
«  Leicester  to  Burghley,  29  Jan.  1586.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
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sighted  persons  as  they  are — even  settling  the  succession  to 
the  throne  after  Alexander's  death,  instead  of  carelessly 
leaving  such  distant  details  to  chance,  or  subsequent  con- 
sideration. On  the  other  hand,  plain  Dutch  sea-captains, 
grim  beggars  of  the  sea,  and  the  like,  denizens  of  a  free 
commonwealth  and  of  the  boundless  ocean — ^men  who  are  at 
home  on  blue  water,  and  who  have  burned  gunpowder  against 
those  prodigious  slave-rowed  galleys  of  Spain — ^together  with 
their  new  allies,  the  dauntless  mariners  of  England — .who  at 
this  very  moment  are  "  singeing  the  King  of  Spain's  beard," 
as  it  had  never  been  singed  before — ^are  not  so  much  awe- 
struck with  the  famous  preparations  for  invasion  as  was 
perhaps  to  be  expected.  There  may  be  a  delay,  after  all, 
before  Parma  can  be  got  safely  established  in  London,  and 
Elizabeth  in  Orcus,  and  before  the  blood-tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition  can  substitute  its  sway  for  that  of  the  "most 
noble,  wise,  and  learned  United  States."  Certainly,  Philip 
the  Prudent  would  have  been  startled,  difficult  as  he  was  to 
astonish,  could  he  have  known  that  those  rebel  Hollanders  of 
his  made  no  more  account  of  his  slowly- preparing  invincible 
armada  than  of  six  fisher-boats  off  Bye.  Time  alone  could 
show  where  confidence  had  been  best  placed.  Meantime  it 
was  certain,  that  it  well  behoved  Holland  and  England  to 
hold  hard  together,  nor  let  "  that  enterprise  quail." 

The  famous  expedition  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  revelation.  "  That  is  the  string,"  said  Lei- 
cester, "  that  touches  the  King  indeed."*  It  was  soon  to  be 
made  known  to  the  world  that  the  ocean  was  not  a  Spanish 
Lake,  nor  both  the  Indies  the  private  property  of  Philips 
"  While  the  riches  of  the  Indies  continue,"  said  Leicestei; 
'*  he  thinketh  he  wUl  be  able  to  weary  out  all  other  princes  i 
and  I  know,  by  good  means,  that  he  more  feareth  this  action 
of  Sir  Francis  than  he  ever  did  anything  that  has  been 
attempted  against  hini."*  With  these  continued  assaults 
upon  the  golden  treasure-houses  of  Spain,  and  by  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  maintain  the  still  more  important  •  stronghold 

•  to  Burgbl^i  29  Jao.  1586.    (3.  P.  Office  MS.)  *  Ibid. 
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which  had  been  wrested  from  her  in  the  NetherlandSy 
England  might  still  be  safe.  ^'  This  country  is  so  full  of 
ships  and  mariners/'  said  Leicester^  ^^  so  abundant  in  wealth, 
and  in  the  means  to  make  money,  that,  had  it  but  stood 
neutral,  what  an  aid  had  her  Majesty  been  deprived  of.  But 
if  it  had  been  the  enemy's  also,  I  leave  it  to  your  consideration 
what  had  been  likely  to  ensue.  These  people  do  now  honour 
and  love  her  Majesty  in  marvellous  sort."  * 

There  was  but  one  feeling  on  this  most  important  subject 
among  the  English  who  went  to  the  Netherlands.  All  held 
the  same  language.  The  question  was  plainly  presented 
to  England  whether  she  would  secure  to  herself  the  great 
bulwark  of  her  defence,  or  place  it  in  the  hands  of  her  mortal 
foe  ?  How  could  there  be  doubt  or  supineness  on  such  a 
momentous  subject  ?  "  Surely,  my  Lord,"  wrote  Bichard 
Cavendish  to  Burghley,  "  if  you  saw  the  wealth,  the  strength, 
the  shipping,  and  abundance  of  mariners,  whereof  these 
countries  stand  furnished,  your  heart  would  quake  to  think 
that  so  hateful  an  enemy  as  Spain  should  again  be  furnished 
with  such  instruments ;  and  the  Spaniards  themselves  do 
nothing  doubt  upon  the  hope  of  the  consequence  hereof,  to 
assure  themselves  of  the  certain  ruin  of  her  Majesty  and  the 
whole  estate."* 

And  yet  at  the  very  outset  of  Leicester's  administration^ 
there  was  a  whisper  of  peace-overtures  to  Spain,  secretly 
made  by  Elizabeth  in  her  own  behalf,  and  in  that  of  the 
Provinces.  We  shall  have  soon  occasion  to  examine  into  the 
truth  of  these  rumours,  which,  whether  originating  in  truth, 
or  falsehood,  were  most  pernicious  in  their  effects.  Th^ 
Hollanders  were  determined  never  to  return  to  slavery 
again,  so  long  as  they  could  fire  a  shot  in  their  own  defenca 
They  earnestly  wished  English  cooperation,  but  it  was  the 
cooperation  of  English  matchlocks  and  English  cutlasses, 
not  English  protocols  and  apostilles.  It  was  military,  not 
diplomatic   machinery  that  they  required.      If   they  could 

'  Leicester  to  Burghley,  (MS.  before  cited.) 
•  Bichard  Cavendish  to  Lord  Burghley,  18  Marob,  1585.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
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make  up  their  minds  to  submit  to  Philip  and  the  Inquisition 
again,  Philip  and  the  Holy  Office  were  but  too  ready  to 
receive  the  erring  penitents  to  their  embrace  without  a  go- 
between. 

It  was  war,  not  peace,  therefore,  that  Holland  meant  by 
the  English  alliance.  It  was  war,  not  peace,  that  Philip 
intended.  It  was  war,  not  peace,  that  Elizabeth's  most  trusty 
counsellors  knew  to  be  inevitable.  There  was  also,  as  we 
have  shown,  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  good  disposition, 
and  the  great  power  of  the  republic  to  bear  its  share  in  the 
common  cause.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Hollanders  was 
excessive.  "  There  was  such  a  noise,  both  in  Delft,  Rotter- 
dam, and  Dort,"  said  Leicester,  "  in  crying  ^  God  save  the 
Queen  !'  as  if  she  had  been  in  Cheapside."*  Her  own 
subjects  could  not  be  more  loyal  than  were  the  citizens 
and  yeomen  of  Holland.  "  The  members  of  the  States  dare 
not  but  be  Queen  Elizabeth's,"  continued  the  Earl,  "  for  by 
the  living  God  !  if  there  should  fall  but  the  least  unkindness 
through  their  default,  the  people  would  kill  them.  All  sorts 
of  people,  from  highest  to  lowest,  assure  themselves,  now 
that  they  have  her  Majesty's  good  countenance,  to  beat  all  the 
Spaniards  out  of  their  country.  Never  was  there  people  in  such 
jollity  as  these  be.  I  could  be  content  to  lose  a  limb,  could 
her  Majesty  see  these  countries  and  towns  as  I  have  done."' 
He  was  in  truth  excessively  elated,  and  had  already,  in 
imagination,  vanquished  Alexander  Famese,  and  eclipsed  the 
£Eune  of  William  the  Silent.  "  They  will  serve  under  me," 
he  observed,  "  with  a  better  will  than  ever  they  served  under 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  Yet  they  loved  him  well,  but  they 
never  hoped  of  the  liberty  of  this  country  till  now." ' 

Thus  the  English  government  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  aspect  of  its  afiG&irs  in  the  Netherlands.  But  the 
nature  of  the  Earl's  authority  was  indefinite.  The  Queen  had 
refused  the  sovereignty  and  the  protectorate.     She  had  also 

Bnioe,  'Leyc.  Corresp.'  p.  30,  31,  32,  • 


6  Jan.  1086. 

»  Ibid.  »  Ibid,  p.  61,  -  Jan.  1686. 
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distinctly  and  peremptorily  forbidden  Leicester  to  assume  any 
office  or  title  that  might  seem  at  variance  with  such  a  refusal 
on  her  part.  Yet  it  is  certain  that,  from  the  very  first,  he  had 
contemplated  some  slight  disobedience  to  these  prohibitions. 
"  What  government  is  requisite" — wrote  he  in  a  secret  memo- 
randum of  "  things  most  necessary  to  understand" — "  to  be 
appointed  to  him  that  shall  be  their  governor  ?  First,  that 
he  have  as  much  authority  as  the  Prince  of  Orange,  or  any 
other  governor  or  captain-general,  hath  had  heretofore."^ 
Now  the  Prince  of  Orange  hath  been  stadholder  of  each  of 
the  United  Provinces,  governor-general,  commander-in-chief^ 
count  of  Holland  in  prospect,  and  sovereign,  if  he  had  so 
willed  it.  It  would  doubtless  have  been  most  desirable  for 
the  country,  in  its  confused  condition,  had  there  been  a  person 
competent  to  wield,  and  willing  to  accept,  the  authority  once 
exercised  by  William  I.  But  it  was  also  certain  that  this 
was  exactly  the  authority  which  Elizabeth  had  forbidden 
Leicester  to  assume.  Tet  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what 
position  the  Queen  intended  that  her  favourite  should  maintain, 
nor  how  he  was  to  carry  out  her  instructions,  while  submitting 
to  her  prohibitions.  He  was  directed  to  cause  the  confused 
government  of  the  Provinces  to  be  redressed,  and  a  better  form 
of  polity  to  be  established.  He  was  ordered,  in  particular,  to 
procure  a  radical  change  in  the  constitution,  by  causing  the 
deputies  to  the  General  Assembly  to  be  empowered  to  decide 
upon  important  matters,  without,  as  had  always  been  the 
custom,  making  direct  reference  to  the  assemblies  of  the 
separate  Provinces.  He  was  instructed  to  bring  about,  in  some 
indefinite  way,  a  complete  reform  in  financial  matters,  by 
compelling  the  States-General  to  raise  money  by  liberal  taxa- 
tion, according  to  the  "  advice  of  her  Majesty,  delivered  unto 
them  by  her  lieutenant."  * 

And  how  was  this  radical  change  in  the  institutions  of  the 
Provinces  to  be  made  by  an  English  earl,  whose  only  authority 


*  Bruce,  '  Leya  Ck)iTe8p.'  p.  20,  A.D.  1686. 
»  Jje^owtw's  Iftstrwcttoas,  ia  Bruce,  12-15,  Pecember,  X686, 
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was  that  of  coiiimander*iD-<2hief  over  five  thousand  half-starved^ 
unpaid,  utterly-forlorn  English  troops  ? 

The  Netherland  envoys  in  England,  in  their  parting  advice, 
most  distinctly  ui^ed  him  ^^  to  hale  authority  with  the  first,  to 
declare  himself  chief  head  and  governor-general "  of  the  whole 
country,^ — ^for  it  was  a  political  head  that  was  wanted  in  order 
to  restore  unity  of  action — not  an  additional  general,  where 
there  were  already  generals  in  plenty.  Sir  John  Norris, 
valiant,  courageous,  experienced — even  if  not,  as  Walsingham 
observed,  a  "  religious  soldier,"  nor  learned  in  anything  "  but 
a  kind  of  licentious  and  corrupt  government"^ — ^was  not 
likely  to  require  the  assistance  of  the  new  lieutenant-general 
in  field  operations,  nor  could  the  army  be  brought  into  a  stato 
of  thorough  discipline  and  e£Sciency  by  the  magic  of  Leicester's 
name.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  English  army — not  the  com- 
manders— needed  strengthening.  The  soldiers  required  shoes 
and  stockings,  bread  and  meat,  and  for  these  articles  there 
were  not  the  necessary  funds,  nor  would  the  title  of  Lieutenant- 
General  supply  the  deficiency.  The  little  auxiliary  force  was, 
in  truth,  in  a  condition  most  pitiable  to  behold  :  it  was  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  soldiers  who  had  been  already  for  a  con- 
siderable period  in  the  Netherlands,  or  those  who  had  been 
recently  levied  in  the  purlieus  of  London,  were  in  the  most 
unpromising  plight.  The  be^^arly  state  in  which  Elizabeth 
had  been  willing  that  her  troops  should  go  forth  to  the  wars 
was  a  sin  and  a  disgrace.  Well  might  her  Lieutenant-General 
say  that  her  "poor  subjects  were  no  better  than  abjects."* 
There  were  few  effective  companies  remaining  of  the  old  force. 
"  There  is  but  a  small  number  of  the  first  bands  left,"  said 
Sir  John  Conway,  "  and  those  so  pitiful  and  unable  ever  to 
serve  again,  as  I  leave  to  speak  further  of  them,  to  avoid  grief 
to  your  heart  A  monstrous  fault  there  hath  been  some- 
where."* 


'  Adyioe   of  the  CommisBioiiers  to 
Lflicester,  in  Braoe,  16-19,  aj>,  1586. 

•  Brace's  'Leyc. 

April,  1686. 


Correep.,'  222,  j 


>  Ibid.  23,  -  Deo,  1686. 

*  Sir    John  Conway   to  — ^ 
27  Dea,  1685.    (S.  P.  Oifice  MS.) 
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Leicester  took  a  manful  and  sagacious  course  at  starting. 
Those  who  had  no  stomach  for  the  fight  were  ordered  to 
depart.  The  chaplain  gave  them  sermons ;  the  Lieutenant- 
General,  on  St.  Stephen's  day,  made  them  a  ^^  pithy  and 
honourable  "  oration,  and  those  who  had  the  wish  or  the  means 
to  buy  themselves  out  of  the  adventure,  were  allowed  to  do 
so :  for  the  Earl  was  much  disgusted  with  the  raw  material 
out  of  which  he  was  expected  to  manufacture  serviceable 
troops.  Swaggering  ruffians  from  the  disreputable  haunts  of 
London,  cockney  apprentices,  broken-down  tapsters,  discarded 
serving  men  ;  the  Bardolphs  and  Pistols,  Mouldys,  Warts, 
and  the  like — ^more  at  home  in  tavern-brawls  or  in  dark  lanes 
than  on  the  battle-field — ^were  not  the  men  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  honour  of  England  at  a  momentous  crisis.  He  spoke 
with  grief  and  shame  of  the  worthless  character  and  condition 
of  the  English  youths  sent  over  to  the  Netherlands.  "Believe 
me,"  said  he,  "  you  will  all  repent  the  cockney  kind  of  bringing 
up  at  this  day  of  young  men.  They  be  gone  hence  with  shame 
enough,  and  too  many,  that  I  will  warrant,  will  make  as  many 
frays  with  bludgeons  and  bucklers  as  any  in  London  shall 
do ;  but  such  shall  never  have  credit  with  me  again.  Our 
simplest  men  in  show  have  been  our  best  men,  and  your 
gallant  blood  and  ruffian  men  the  worst  of  all  others,''  * 

Much  winnowed,  as  it  was,  the  small  force  might  in  time 
become  more  effective  ;  and  the  Earl  spent  freely  of  his  own 
substance  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  followers,  and  to  atone 
for  the  avarice  of  his  sovereign.  The  picture  painted  however 
by  muster-master  Digges  of  the  plumed  troops  that  had  thus 
come  forth  to  maintain  the  honour  of  England  and  the  cause 
of  liberty,  was  anything  but  imposing.  None  knew  better 
than  Digges  their  squalid  and  slovenly  condition,  or  was  more 
anxious  to  effect  a  reformation  therein.  "  A  very  wise,  stout 
fellow  he  is,''  said  the  Earl,  "and  very  careful  to  serve 
thoroughly  her  Majesty."*    Leicester  relied  much  upon  his 

*  Bruoe's  *  Leyc.  CJorreep./  228,  —  April,  1686. 
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efforts.  "  There  is  good  hope/'  said  the  muster-master,  "  that 
his  excellency  will  shortly  establish  such  good  order  for  the 
govermnent  and  training  of  our  nation,  that  these  weak,  bad- 
fumished,  ill-armed,  and  worse-trained  bands,  thus  rawly  left 
onto  him,  shall  within  a  few  months  prove  as  well  armed, 
trained,  complete,  gallant  companies  as  shall  be  found  else^ 
where  in  Europe/'*  The  damage  they  were  likely  to  inflict 
upon  the  enemy  seemed  very  problematical,  until  they  should 
have  been  improved  by  some  wholesome  ball-practice.  "  They 
are  so  unskilful,"  said  Digges,  "  that  if  they  should  be  carried 
to  the  field  no  better  trained  than  yet  they  are,  they  would 
prove  much  more  dangerous  to  their  own  leaders  and  com- 
panies than  any  ways  serviceable  on  their  enemies.  The 
hard  and  miserable  estate  of  the  soldiers  generally,  excepting 
officers,  hath  been  such,  as  by  the  confessions  of  the  captains 
themselves,  they  have  been  offered  by  many  of  their  soldi^^ 
thirty  and  forty  pounds  a  piece  to  be  dismissed  and  sent  away; 
whereby  I  doubt  not  the  flower  of  the  pressed  English  bands 
are  gone,  and  the  remnant  supplied  with  such  paddy  persons 
as  commonly,  in  voluntary  procurements,  men  are  glad  to 
accept."* 

Even  after  the  expiration  of  four  months  the  condition  of 
the  paddy  persons  continued  most  destitute.  The  English 
soldiers  became  mere  barefoot  starving  beggars  in  the  streets, 
as  had  never  been  the  case  in  the  worst  of  times,  when  the 
States  were  their  paymasters.'  The  little  money  brought 
from  the  treasury  by  the  Earl,  and  the  large  sums  which  he 
had  contributed  out  of  his  own  pocket,  had  been  spent  in 
36ttling,  and  not  fully  settling,  old  scores.     "  Let  me  entreat 


2 

>  Digges    to  Walsingham,  -    Jan., 

16S6.     (a  P.  Office  Ma) 

'  Digges  to  Walsingham,  Ha  before 
cited. 

•  "  Mj  good  Lord,"  wrote  Cavendish 
to  Burghley,  "  what  English  heart  can 
without  shame  or  grief  hear  the  Flush- 


dajs'  end,  whereas  the  same  bemg  now 
in  H.  Majesty's  hands,  her  people 
there  can  get  no  pay  in  three  months, 
so  that  they  be  almost  driven  either  to 
starve  or  beg  in  the  street&  These  be 
heavy  spectades  in  the  eyes  of  such 
as  look  for  relief  at  H.  Majesty's  hands. 
My  good  Lord,  the  storm  of  my  care- 


ingeTB   reproachfully  say,  that  even  iu  ful  and  grieved  mind  doth  carry  me  I 

their  hardest  estate  the  soldiers  of  that  know  not   whither,*'   &c.     18  March, 
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you/'  wrote  Leicester  to  Walsinghsm,  "  to  be  a  mean  to  her 
Majesty^  that  the  poor  soldiers  be  not  beaten  for  my  sake. 
There  canhe  no  penny  of  treasure  over  since  my  coming  hither. 
That  which  then  came  was  most  partdue  before  it  came.  There 
is  much  still  due.  They  cannot  get  a  penny,  their  credit  is 
spent,  they  perish  for  want  of  victuals  and  clothing  in  great 
numbers.  The  whole  are  ready  to  mutiny.  They  cannot  be 
gotten  out  to  service,  because  they  cannot  discharge  the  debts 
they  owe  in  the  places  where  they  are.  I  have  let  of  my 
own  more  than  I  may  spare." ^  "There  was  no  soldier  yet 
able  to  buy  himself  a  pair  of  hose"  said  the  Earl  again,  "  and 
it  is  too,  too  great  shame  to  see  how  they  go,  and  it  hills  their 
hearts  to  show  themselves  among  m^n,"  * 

There  was  no  one  to  dispute  the  Earl's  claims.  The  Nassau 
family  was  desperately  poor,  and  it9  chirf,  young  Maurice, 
although  he  had  been  elected  stad^tolder  of  Holland  and  Zee- 
land,  had  every  disposition — as  Sir  Philip  upon  his  arrival  in 
Flushing  immediately  informed  his  uncle — to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  the  new  governor.  Louisa  de  Coligny,  widow  of 
William  the  Silent,  was  most  anxious  for  the  English  alliance, 
through  which  alone  she  believed  that  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
the  family  could  be  raised.  It  was  thus  only,  she  thought, 
that  the  vengeance  for  which  she  thirsted  upon  the  murderers 
of  her  father  and  her  husband  could  be  obtained.  "  We  see 
now,"  she  wrote  to  Walsingham,  in  a  fiercer  strain  than  would 
seem  to  comport  with  so  gentle  a  nature — deeply  wronged  as 
the  daughter  of  Coligny  and  the  wife  of  Orange  had  been  by 
Papists — "  we  see  now  the  effects  of  our  God's  promises.  He 
knows  when  it  pleases  Him  to  avenge  the  blood  of  His  own, 
and  I  confess  that  I  feel  most  keenly  the  joy  which  is  shared 
in  by  the  whole  Church  of  God.  There  is  none  that  has 
received  more  wrong  from  these  murderers  than  I  have  done, 
and  I  esteem  myself  happy  in  the  midst  of  my  miseries  that 
God  has  permitted  me  to  see  some  vengeance.     These  begin* 

>  Leioester  to  Burghley  and  Walaingham,  March  15,  16S6.    Q3.  P.  OiBoe  MS) 
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nings  make  me  hope  that  I  shall  see  yet  more^  which  will  be 
not  less  useful  to  the  good,  both  in  your  country  and  in  these 
isles/' ^ 

Thei'e  was  no  disguise  as  to  the  impoverished  condition  to 
which  the  Nassau  family  had  been  reduced  by  the  self-devotion 
of  its  chief.  They  were  obliged  to  ask  alms  of  England,  until 
the  "  sapling  should  become  a  tree."  "  Since  it  is  the  will  of 
Gbd,"  wrote  the  Princess  to  Davison,  "  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
declare  the  necessity  of  our  house,^  for  it  is  in  His  cause  that 
it  has  fallen.  I  pray  you.  Sir,  therefore  to  do  me  and  these 
children  the  favour  to  employ  your  thoughts  in  this  regard."* 
If  there  had  been  any  strong  French  proclivities  on  their  part 
— as  had  been  so  warmly  asserted — they  were  likely  to  dis- 
appear. Villiers,  who  had  been  a  confidential  friend  of  William 
the  Silent,  and  a  strong  favourer  of  France,  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  keep  alive  the  ancient  sentiments  towards  that  country, 
although  he  was  thought  to  be  reaUy  endeavouring  to  bring 
about  a  submission  of  the  Nassaus  to  Spain.  "  This  Villiers," 
said  Leicester,  ^^  is  a  most  vile  traitorous  knave,  and  doth  abuse 
a  young  nobleman  here  extremely,  the  Count  Maurice.  For 
all  his  religion,  he  is  a  more  earnest  persuader  secretly  to  have 
him  yield  to  a  reconciliation  than  Sainte  Aldegonde  was.  He 
shall  not  tarry  ten  days  neither  in  Holland  nor  Zeeland.  He 
is  greatly  hated  here  of  all  sorts,  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I 
will  win  the  young  Count."' 

As  for  Hohenlo,  whatever  his  opinions  might  once  have 
been  regarding  the  comparative  merits  of  Frenchmen  and 
Englishmen,  he  was  now  warmly  in  favour  of  England,  and 
expressed  an  intention  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Villiers' 


1  "Nous  vojons,  MoDfiieur,  lea  effets 
des  promeaseB  de  notre  Dieu  qui  scait 
quand  il  luy  plait  venger  le  sang  des 
iena,  j  faut  que  je  coufesse  que  je  re- 
sells tort  particulierement  ceste  joje 
commune  a  tonte  Teglise  de  Dieu; 
oomme  ny  ayant  pereonne  qui  eust 
leceu  plus  d'offence  de  ces  massa- 
creiin,  et  m'estime  beureuse  panni 
tons  mes  iQalheurs  de  ce  que  Dieu  a 
pennis  que  j*eo  aye  vea  1»  vengeance. 


Ces  oommenoemens  me  font  esperar 
que  j'en  verrei  encores  d'autres,  qui  ne 
seront  moins  utiles  aux  gens  de  bien, 
et  en  particulier  en  votre  royaume  et  en 
ces  Isles."    Princess  of  Orange  to  Sir 

P.  Walsingham,  ^  Jan.,  1686.    (a  P. 

Office  MS.) 

<  Princess  of  Orange  to   Darisoi^ 
7  Jan.,  1586.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
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influence  by  simply  drowning  Yilliers.  The  annonncement  of 
this  summary  process  towards  the  counsellor  was  not  untinged 
with  rudeness  towards  the  pupiL  "  The  young  Count,"  said 
Leicester,  "by  Villiers'  means,  was  not  willing  to  have 
Flushing  rendered,  which  the  Count  Hollock  perceiving,  told 
the  Count  Maurice,  in  a  great  rage,  that  if  he  took  any  course 
than  that  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and  swore  by  no  b^gars, 
he  would  drown  his  priest  in  the  haven  before  his  face,  and 
turn  himself  and  his  mother-in-law  out  of  their  house  there, 
and  thereupon  went  with  Mr.  Davison  to  the  delivery  of  it"^ 
Certainly,  if  Hohenlo  permitted  himself  such  startling  demon- 
strations towards  the  son  and  widow  of  William  the  Silent,  it 
must  have  been  after  his  habitual  potations  had  been  of  the 
deepest.  Nevertheless  it  was  satisfactory  for  the  new  chief- 
tain to  know  that  the  influence  of  so  vehement  a  partisan  was 
secured  for  England.  The  Count's  zeal  deserved  gratitude 
upon  Leicester's  part,  and  Leicester  was  grateful.  "  This  man 
must  be  cherished,''  said  the  Earl ;  "  he  is  sound  and  faithful, 
and  hath  indeed  all  the  chief  holds  in  his  hands,  and  at  his 
commandment.  Ye  shall  do  well  to  procure  him  a  letter  of 
thanks,  taking  knowledge  in  general  of  his  good-will  to  her 
Majesty.  He  is  a  right  Almayn  in  manner  and  fashion,  free 
of  his  purse  and  of  his  drink,  yet  do  I  wish  him  her  Majesty's 
pensioner  before  any  prince  in  Germany,  for  he  loves  her  and 
is  able  to  serve  her,  and  doth  desire  to  be  known  her  servant. 
He  hath  been  laboured  by  his  nearest  kinsfolk  and  friends  in 
Gtermany  to  have  left  the  States  and  to  have  the  King  of 
Spain's  pension  and  very  great  reward  ;  but  he  would  not.  I 
trust  her  Majesty  will  accept  of  his  offer  to  be  hpr  servant 
during  his  life,  being  indeed  a  very  noble  soldier."*  The  Earl 
was  indeed  inclined  to  take  so  cheerful  view  of  matters  as  to 
believe  that  he  should  even  effect  a  reform  in  the  noble 
soldier's  most  unpleasant  characteristic.  ^^  Hollock  is  a  wise 
gallant  gentleman,"  he  said,  ^^and  very  well  esteemed.  He 
hath  only  one  fault,  which  is  drinking ;  but  good  hope  that 
he  will  amend  it.     Some  make  me  believe  that  I  shall  be 

>  Bruce,  1^*1^  date  just  quoted.  *  Ibid. 
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able  to  do  much  with  him,  and  I  mean  to  do  my  best,  for  I 
see  no  man  that  knows  all  these  comitries,  and  the  people  of 
all  sorts,  like  him,  and  this  fault  overthrows  all/'  ^ 

Accordingly,  so  long  as  Maurice  continued  under  the 
tutelage  of  this  uproarious  cavalier — who,  at  a  later  day,  was 
to  become  his  brother-in-law — ^he  was  not  likely  to  interfere 
-with  Leicester's  authority.  The  character  of  the  young  Count 
vrsLS  developing  slowly.  More  than  his  father  had  ever  done, 
he  deserved  the  character  of  the  taciturn.  A  quiet  keen 
observer  of  men  and  things,  not  demonstrative  nor  talkative, 
nor  much  given  to  writing — ^a  modest,  calm,  deeply-reflecting 
student  of  military  and  mathematical  science— he  was  not  at 
that  moment  deeply  inspired  by  political  ambition.  He  was 
perhaps  more  desirous  of  raising  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his 
house  than  of  securing  the  independence  of  his  country.  Even 
at  that  early  age,  however,  his  mind  was  not  easy  to  read,  and 
his  character  was  somewhat  of  a  puzzle  to  those  who  studied 
it.  "I  see  him  much  discontented  with  the  States,''  said 
Leicester ;  "  he  hath  a  sullen  deep  wit.  The  young  gentleman 
is  yet  to  be  won  only  to  her  Majesty,  I  perceive,  of  his  own 
inclination.  The  house  is  marvellous  poor  and  little  regarded 
by  the  States,  and  if  they  get  anything  it  is  like  to  be  by  her 
Majesty,  .which  should  be  altogether,  and  she  may  easily  do 
for  him  to  win  him  sure.  I  will  undertake  it."-  Yet  the 
Earl  was  ever  anxious  about  some  of  the  influences  which  sur- 
rounded Maurice,  for  he  thought  him  more  easily  guided  than 
he  wished  him  to  be  by  any  others  but  himself.  "  He  stands 
upon  making  and  marring,"  he  said,  ^'  as  he  meets  with  good 
counsel."*  And  at  another  time  he  observed,  "The  young 
gentleman  hath  a  solemn  sly  wit ;  but,  in  troth,  if  any  be  to 
be  doubted  toward  the  King  of  Spain,  it  is  he  and  his  coun- 
sellors, for  they  have  been  altogether,  so  far,  French,  and  so 
far  in  mislike  with  England  as  they  cannot  almost  hide  it."  ^ 

And  there  was  still  another  member  of  the  house  of  Nassau 


'  Bruce,  61,  ^  Jan.,  1686.  *  Ibid.  374,  ^,  1586. 
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who  was  already  an  honour  to  his  illustrious  race.  Count 
William  Lewis,  hardly  more  than  a  boy  in  years,  had  already 
served  many  campaigns,  and  had  been  desperately  wounded 
in  the  cause  for  which  so  much  of  the  heroic  blood  of  his  race 
had  been  shed.  Of  the  five  Nassau  brethren,  his  father 
Count  John  was  the  sole  survivor,  and  as  devoted  as  ever  to 
the  cause  of  Netherland  liberty.  The  othw  four  had  already 
laid  down  their  lives  in  its  defence.  And  William  Lewis,  was 
worthy  to  be  the  nephew  of  William  and  Lewis,  Henry  and 
Adolphus,  and  the  son  of  John.  Not  at  all  a  beautiful  or 
romantic  hero  in  appearance,  but  an  odd-looking  little  man, 
with  a  round  bullet-head,  close-clipped  hair,  a  small,  twinkling, 
sagacious  eye,  rugged,  somewhat  puffy  features  screwed 
whimsically  awry,  with  several  prominent  warts  dotting, 
without  ornamenting,  all  that  was  visible  of  a  face  which  was 
buried  up  to  the  ears  in  a  furzy  thicket  of  yellow-brown  beard, 
the  tough  young  stadholder  of  Friesland,  in  his  iron  corslet, 
and  halting  upon  his  maimed  1^,  had  come  forth  with  other 
notable  personages  to  the  Hague.  He  wished  to  do  honour 
heartily  and  freely  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  representative. 
And  Leicester  was  favourably  impressed  with  his  new  acquaint- 
ance. "  Here  is  another  little  fellow,"  he  said,  "  as  little  as 
may  be,  but  one  of  the  gravest  and  wisest  young  men  that 
ever  I  spake  withal ;  it  is  the  Count  Guilliam  of  Nassau.  He 
governs  Friesland;  I  would  every  Province  had  such  another."* 
Thus,  upon  the  great  question  which  presented  itself  upon 
the  very  threshold — the  nature  and  extent  of  the  authority 
to  be  exercised  by  Leicester — the  most  influential .  Nether- 
landers  were  in  favour  of  a  large  and  liberal  interpretation  of 
his  powers.  The  envoys  in  England,  the  Nassau  famil]^ 
Hobenlo,  the  prominent  members  of  the  States,  such  as  the 
shrewd,  plausible  Menin,  the  "honest  and  painful"  Falk,*  and 
the  chancellor  of  Gelderland — "that  very  great,  wise,  old 
man  Leoninus,"  *  as  Leicester  called  him, — ^were  all  desirous 


1  Ti«,«o  Ri    "   T««    iRRR  I       '  Leicester  to  Buighl^,  18th  IW^ 
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that  he  should  assume  au  absolute  governor-generalship  over 
the  whole  country.  This  was  a  grave  and  a  delicate  matter, 
and  needed  to  be  severely  scanned,  without  delay.  But 
besides  the  natives,  there  were  two  Englishmen — together 
with  ambassador  Davison — who  were  his  ofl5cial  advisers. 
Bartholomew  Clerk,  LL.D.,  and  Sir  Henry  Killigrew  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Queen  to  be  members  of  the 
council  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  August  treaty.  The  learned  Bartholomew  hardly  seemed 
equal  to  his  responsible  position  among  those  long-headed 
Dutch  politicians.  Philip  Sidney — the  only  blemish  in 
whose  character  was  an  intolerable  tendency  to  puns— ob- 
served that  "  Doctor  Clerk  was  of  those  clerks  that  are  not 
always  the  wisest,  and  so  my  lord  too  late  was  finding  him."^ 
The  Earl  himself,  who  never  undervalued  the  intellect  of  the 
Netherlanders  whom  he  came  to  govern,  anticipated  but  small 
assistance  from  the  English  civilian.  "  I  find  no  great  stuff  in 
my  little  colleague,'  he  said,  "  nothing  that  I  looked  for.  It 
is  a  pity  you  have  no  more  of  his  profession,  able  men  to 
serve.  This  man  hath  good  will,  and  a  pretty  scholar's  wit ; 
but  he  is  too  little/or  these  hig  fellows^  as  heavy  as  her  Majesty 
thinks  them  to  be,  I  would  she  had  but  one  or  two,  such  as  the 
worst  of  half  a  score  be  here  J**  The  other  English  state- 
counsellor  seemed  more  promising.  "I  have  one  here,"  said 
the  Earl,  "  in  whom  I  take  no  small  comfort ;  that  is  little 
Hal  Killigrew.  I  assmre  you,  my  lord,  he  is  a  notable  servant, 
and  more  in  him  than  ever  I  heretofore  thought  of  him, 
though  I  always  knew  him  to  be  an  honest  man  and  an  able."^ 
But  of  all  the  men  that  stood  by  Leicester's  side,  the  most 
faithftd,  devoted,  sagacious,  experienced,  and  sincere  of  his 
counsellors,  English  or  Flemish,  was  envoy  Davison.  It  is 
important  to  note  exactly  the  opinion  that  had  been  formed 
of  him  by  those  most  competent  to  judge,  before  events  in 


»  Gray's  Sidney,  p.  313.  Thua: 
"Tumor,  I  hope,  wiU  Berve  my  turn 
weU;"  and  again,  "Mr.  Paul  Bus 
bath   too   many  basses  in  his  head/' 


and  so  on.     (Ibid.  313,  327.) 
*  Bruoe's  'Leyc.  CJorresp.,*  33. 
3  Leyoester  to  Bur^hley,   18   Feb, 

1586.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
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which  he  was  called  on  to  play  a  prominent  and  responsible 
though  secondary  part^  had  placed  him  in  a  somewhat  false 
position. 

"  Mr.  Davison,"  wrote  Sidney,  "  is  here  very  careful  in  her 
Majesty's  causes,  and  in  your  Lordship's.     He  takes  great 
pains  and  goes  to  great  charges  for  it."      The  Earl  himself 
was  always  vehement  in  his  praise.     ^^  Mr.  Davison,"  said  he 
at  another  time,  '^  has  dealt  most  painfully  and  chargeably  in 
her  Majesty's  service  here,  and  you  shall  find  him  as  suffi- 
ciently able  to  deliver  the  whole  state  of  this  country  as  any 
man  that  ever  was  in  it,  acquainted  with  all  sorts  here  that 
are  men  of  dealing.     Surely,  my  Lord,  you  shall  do  a  good 
deed  that  he  may  be  remembered  with  her  Majesty's  gracious 
consideration,  for  his  being  here  has  been  very  chargeable, 
having  kept  a  very  good  countenance,  and  a  very  good  table, 
all  his  abode  here,  and  of  such  credit  with  all  the  chief  sort, 
as  I  know  no  stranger  in  any  place  hath  the  like.     As  I  am 
a  suitor  to  you  to  be  his  good  friend  to  her  Majesty,  so  I  most 
heartily  pray  you,  good  my  Lord,  to  procure  his  coming  hither 
shortly  to  me  again,  for  I  know  not  almost  how  to  do  without 
him.     I  confess  it  is  a  wrong  to  the  gentleman,  and  I  protest 
before  God,  if  it  were'  for  mine  own  particular  respect,  I 
would  not  require  it  for  5000?.     But  your  Lordship  doth  little 
think  how  greatly  I  have  to  do,  as  also  how  needful  for  her 
Majesty's  service  his  being  here  will  be.     Wherefore,  good 
my  Lord,  if  it  may  not  offend  her  Majesty,  be  a  mean  for  this 
my  request,  for  her  own  service'  sake  wholly." 

Such  were  the  personages  who  surrounded  the  Earl  on  his 
arrival  in  the  Netherlands,  and  such  their  sentiments  respect* 
ing  the  position  that  it  was  desirable  for  him  to  assume^ 
But  there  was  one  very  important  fact.  He  had  studiously 
concealed  from  Davison  that  the  Queen  had  peremptorily  and 
distinctly  forbidden    his   accepting    the  office  of   govemor- 


>  Sidney  to  Leicester,  22  Nov.  1685. 
Brit   Una,   Galba,   C.    viii.    218,   MS. 

8lime  to  Mine,  -   Feb.    1586.     (a   ?. 


Office  MS.) 
s  Leicester   to  Borgfalej,    St    Dec. 

1585.  (a  P.  ofl)ce  ica) 
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general  It  eeemed  reasonable,  if  he  came  thither  at  all, 
that  he  should  come  in  that  elevated  capacity.  The  States 
wished  it.  The  Earl  ardently  longed  for  it.  The  ambassador, 
who  knew  more  of  Netherland  politics  and  Netherland 
humours  than  any  man  did,  approved  of  it.  The  interests  of 
both  England  and  Holland  seemed  to  require  it.  No  one 
but  Leicester  knew  that  her  Majesty  had  forbidden  it. 

Accordingly,  no  sooner  had  the  bell-ringing,  cannon-explo- 
sions, bonfires,  and  charades,  come  to  an  end,  and  the  Earl  got 
fairly  housed  in  the  Hague,  than  the  States  took  the  affair  of 
government  seriously  in  hand. 

On  the  9th  January,  Chancellor  Leoninus  and  Paul  Buys 
waited  upon  Davison,  and  requested  a  copy  of  the  commission 
granted  by  the  Queen  to  the  Earl.  The  copy  was  refused, 
but  the  commission  was  read  ;  ^  by  which  it  appeared  that  he 
had  received  absolute  command  over  her  Majesty's  forces  in 
the  Netherlands  by  land  and  sea,  together  with  authority  to 
send  for  all  gentlemen  and  other  personages  out  of  England 
that  he  might  think  useful  to  him.  On  the  10th  the  States 
passed  a  resolution  to  offer  him  the  governor-generalship  over 
all  the  Provinces.  On  the  same  day  another  committee 
waited  upon  his  "  Excellency" — as  the  States  chose  to  deno- 
minate the  Earl,  much  to  the  subsequent  wrath  of  the  Queen 
— and  made  an  appointment  for  the  whole  body  to  wait  upon 
him  the  following  morning.* 

Upon  that  day  accordingly — New  Year's  Day,  by  the 
English  reckoning,  11th  January  by  the  New  Style — the 
deputies  of  all  the  States  at  an  early  hour  came  to  his  i 
lodgings,  with  much  pomp,  preceded  by  a  herald  " 
and  trumpeters.  Leicester,  not  expecting  them  quite  so  soon, 
was  in  his  dressing-room,  getting  ready  for  the  solemn  audi- 
ence, when,  somewhat  to  his  dismay,  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  whole  body  in  his  principal  hall 
of  audience.     Hastening  his  preparations  as  much  as  possible. 


1  Resolutien  van  de  Staten  General, 
af>  1686.  (Hague  ArchiveB,  MS.,  - 
Jan.  1586.) 

VOL.  I.— 2  B 


*    Ibid.      Compare    Bor,    II.    68^ 
seq. 
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he  descended  to  that  apartment,  and  was  instantly  saluted  bj 
a  flourish  of  rhetoric  still  more  formidable ;  for  that  "  very 
great,  and  wise  old  Leoninus/'  forthwith  b^an  an  oration, 
which  promised  to  be  of  portentous  length  and  serious 
meaning.  The  Earl  was  slightly  flustered,  when,  fortunately, 
some  one  whispered  in  his  ear  that  they  had  come  to  offer 
him  the  much-coveted  prize  of  the  stadholderate-generaL 
Thereupon  he  made  bold  to  interrupt  the  flow  of  the  chan- 
cellor's eloquence  in  its  first  outpourings.  "  As  this  is  a  very 
private  matter,"  said  he,  "  it  will  be  better  to  treat  of  it  in  a 
more  private  place.  I  pray  you  therefore  to  come  into  my 
chamber,  where  these  things  may  be  more  conveniently 
discussed."  * 

"  You  hear  what  my  Lord  says,"  cried  Leoninus,  turning  to 
his  companions  ;  "  we  are  to  withdraw  into  his  cbamber."* 

Accordingly  they  withdrew,  accompanied  by  the  Earl, 
and  by  five  or  six  select  counsellors,  among  whom  were 
Davison  and  Dr.  Clerk.  Then  the  chancellor  once  more 
commenced  his  harangue,  and  went  handsomely  through  the 
usual  forms  of  compliment,  first  to  the  Queen,  and  then  to 
her  representative,  concluding  with  an  earnest  request  that 
the  Earl — although  her  Majesty  had  declined  the  sovereignty 
— "  would  take  the  name  and  place  of  absolute  governor  and 
general  of  all  their  forces  and  soldiers,  with  the  disposition 
of  their  whole  revenues  and  taxes." ' 

So  soon  as  the  oration  was  concluded,  Leicester,  who  did 
not  speak  French,  directed  Davison  to  reply  in  that  language. 

The  envoy  accordingly,  in  name  of  the  Earl,  expressed  the 
deepest  gratitude  for  this  mark  of  the  affection  and  confidence 
of  the  States-General  towards  the  Queen.  He  assured  them 
that  the  step  thus  taken  by  them  would  be  the  cause  of  still 
more  favour  and  affection  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty,  who 
would  unquestionably,  from  day  to  day,  augment  the  succour 
that  she  was  extending  to  the  Provinces  in  order  to  relieve 
men  from  their  misery.    For  himself,  the  Earl  protested  thai 

1  Bruoe's  'Leyo.  Coneq)./  p.  68,  j  Jan.  1686.  «  Ibid. 

8  Bruce,  68,  -  Jan.  1386. 
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h6  could  never  sufficiently  recompense  the  States  for  the 
honour  which  had  thus  been  conferred  upon  him^  even  if  he 
should  live  one  hundi*ed  lives.  Although  he  felt  himself 
quite  unable  to  sustain  the  weight  of  so  great  an  office,  yet  he 
declared  that  they  might  repose  with  full  confidence  on  his 
integrity  and  good  intentions.  Nevertheless,  as  the  authority 
thus  offered  to  him  was  very  arduous,  and  as  the  subject 
required  deep  deliberation,  he  requested  that  the  proposition 
should  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  delivered  into  his  hands. 
He  might  then  come  to  a  conclusion  thereupon,  most  con- 
ducive to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  the  land.  * 

Three  days  afterwards,  14th  January,  the  offer,  drawn  up 
formaUy  in  writing,  was  presented  to  envoy  Davison,  according 
to  the  request  of  Leicester.  Three  days  latter,  17th  ±j^^  ^^^^ 
January,  his  Excellency  having  deliberated  upon  the  7^ 
proposition,  requested  a  committee  of  conference.^ " 
The  conference  took  place  the  same  day,  and  there  was  some 
discussion  upon  matters  of  detail,  principally  relating  to  the 
matter  of  contributions.  The  Earl,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  committee,  manifested  no  repugnance  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  office,  provided  these  points  could  bo  satisfactorily 
adjusted.  He  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  impatient,  rather 
than  reluctant ;  for,  on  the  day  following  the  conference,  he 
sent  his  secretary  GDpin  with  a  somewhat  importunate 
message.  "  His  Excellency  was  surprised,"  said  the  secre- 
tary, "  that  the  States  were  so  long  in  coming  to  a  resolution 
on  the  matters  suggested  by  him  in  relation  to  the  offer  of 
the  government-general;  nor  could  his  Excellency  imagine 
the  cause  of  the  delay.''* 


*   ReeoL  Stat  General,  1  Jan.  1686. 

(Hague  Archives,  MS.)  Aocording  to 
the  Eari's  own  aooount  of  his  speech, 
through  the  mouth  of  Davison,  he  bad 
much  nK>re  distinotlj  expressed  his 
rehiotance  to  accept  the  authority 
offered,  placing  his  ref\isal,  not  on  the 
ground  of  unfitness,  but  on  the  unex- 
pected nature  of  the  proposition,  and 
upoQ  its  "l>eing  further  than  \^sA  past 


in  the  contract  with  her  K^esty.** 
The  aooount  in  the  text  is  from  the 
MS.  journal  of  the  Sessions  of  the 
States  G^era],  kept  from  day  to  day 
by  the  clerk  of  that  assembly. 

•  ResoL  Stat  Gen.  ^-^  Jan.  1686. 

3  Resol    Stat    Gen.  ^  Jan.   168C^ 
(MSa) 
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For,  in  trath,  the  delay  was  caused  by  an  excessive,  rather 
than  a  deficient,  appetite  for  power  on  the  part  of  his  Excel- 
lency. The  States,  while  conferring  what  they  called  the 
"absolute"  government,  by  which  it  afterwards  appeared 
that  they  meant  absolute,  in  regard  to  time,  not  to  function 
—were  very  properly  desirous  of  retaining  a  wholesome  control 
over  that  government  by  means  of  the  state-council.  They 
wished  not  only  to  establish  such  a  council,  as  a  check  upon 
the  authority  of  the  new  governor,  but  to  share  with  him  at 
least  in  the  appointment  of  the  members  who  were  to 
compose  the  board.  But  the  aristocratic  Earl  was  already 
restive  under  the  thought  of  any  restraint — ^most  of  all  the 
restraint  of  individuals  belonging  to  what  he  considered  the 
humbler  classes. 

"  Cousin,  my  lord  ambassador,"  said  he  to  Davison,  "  among 
your  sober  companions  be  it  always  remembered,  I  beseech 
you,  that  your  cousin  have  no  other  alliance  but  with  gentle 
blood.  By  no  means  consent  that  he  be  linked  in  faster 
bonds  than  their  absolute  grant  may  yield  him  a  free  and 
honourable  government,  to  be  able  to  do  such  service  as  shall 
be  meet  for  an  honest  man  to  perform  in  such  a  calling, 
which  of  itself  is  very  noble.  But  yet  it  is  not  more  to  be 
embraced,  if  I  were  to  be  led  in  alliance  by  such  keepers  as 
will  sooner  draw  my  nose  from  the  right  scent  of  the  chace, 
than  to  lead  my  feet  in  the  true  pace  to  pursue  the  game  I 
desire  to  reach.  Consider,  I  pray  you,  therefore,  what  is  to  be 
done,  and  how  unfit  it  will  be  in  respect  of  my  poor  self,  and 
how  imacceptable  to  her  Majesty,  and  how  advantageous  to 
enemies  that  will  seek  holes  in  my  coat,  if  I  should  take  so 
great  a  name  upon  me,  and  so  little  power.  They  challenge 
acceptation  already,  and  I  challenge  their  absolute  grant  and 
offer  to  me,  before  they  spoke  of  any  instructions  ;  for  so  it  was 
when  Leoninus  first  spoke  to  me  with  them  all  on  New  Years- 
Day,  as  you  heard — offering  in  his  speech  all  manner  of 
absolute  authority.  If  it  please  them  to  confirm  this,  without 
restraining  instructions,  I  will  willingly  serve  the  States,  or 
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else^  with  such  advising  iDstmctions  as    the    Dowager  of 
Hungary  had."  ^ 

This  was  explicit  enough,  and  Davison,  who  always  acted 
for  Leicester  in  the  negotiations  with  the  States,  could  cer- 
tainly have  no  doubt  as  to  the  desires  of  the  Earl,  on  the 
subject  of  "  absolute  "  authority.  He  did  accordingly  what  he 
could  to  bring  the  States  to  his  Excellency's  way  of  thinking ; 
nor  was  he  unsuccessful 

On  the  22nd  January,  a  committee  of  conference  was  sent 
by  the  States  to  Leyden,  in  which  city  Leicester  was  making 
a  brief  visit.  They  were  instructed  to  procure  his  consent,  if 
possible,  to  the  appointment,  by  the  States  themselves,  of  a 
council  consisting  of  members  firom  each  Province.  If  they 
could  not  obtain  this  concession,  they  were  directed  to  insist 
as  earnestly  as  possible  upon  their  right  to  present  a  double 
list  of  candidates,  from  which  he  was  to  make  nominations. 
And  if  the  one  and  the  other  proposition  should  be  refused, 
the  States  were  then  to  agree  that  his  Excellency  should 
freely  choose  and  appoint  a  council  of  state,  consisting  of 
native  residents  from  every  Province,  for  the  period  of  one 
year.  The  committee  was  further  authorised  to  arrange  the 
commission  for  the  governor,  in  accordance  with  these  points  ; 
and  to  draw  up  a  set  of  instructions  for  the  state-council,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  Excellency.  The  committee  was  also 
empowered  to  conclude  the  matter  at  once,  without  fruiher 
reference  to  the  States.* 

Certainly  a  conmiittee  thus  instructed  was  likely  to  be 
sufficiently  pliant.  It  had  need  to  be,  in  order  to  bend  to 
the  humour  of  his  Excellency,  which  was  already  becoming 
imperious.      The    adulation    which    he    had    received,  'the 


1  Leioester  to  Davison,  -  Jan.   1686. 

(S.  P.  Office  MS.)  Davison  answered 
in  the  same  strain,  assuring  the  Barl 
that  he  had  taken  the  Estates  well  to 
task  for  wishing  to  "prescribe  in- 
stmctions  after  Uieir  grant  of  an  au- 
thoritj  abaohite,**  and  informing  him 
that  tbe7  were  "  very  sony  any  thing 


should  M  out  might  justly  distaste 
him."  Davison  to  Leicester,  —  Jan. 
1586.  Brit  Mus.  Galba,  C.  viil  p.  4» 
Ma    ^  Jan.  1586.    See  Bruce,  p.  69. 

3  ResoL  Stat  Gen.  --^  Jao.  1586^ 
It   «  ^ 

MS. 
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triumphal  marches^  the  Latin  orations,  the  flowers  strewn  in 
his  path,  had  produced  their  effect,  and  the  Earl  was  almost 
inclined  to  assume  the  airs  of  royalty.  The  committee 
waited  upon  him  at  Leyden.  He  affected  a  reluctance  to 
accept  the  "  absolute  "  gov^nment,  but  his  coyness  could  not 
deceive  such  experienced  statesmen  as  the  "  wise  old  Leo- 
ninus,"  or  Menin,  Maalzoon,  Floris  Thin,  or  Aitzma,  who 
composed  the  deputation.  It  was  obvious  enough  to  them 
that  it  was  not  a  King  Log  that  had  descended  among  them  , 
but  it  was  not  a  moment  for  complaining.  The  governor- 
elect  insisted,  of  course,  that  the  two  Englishmen,  according 
to  the  treaty  with  her  Majesty,  should  be  members  of  the 
council.  He  also,  at  once,  nominated  Leoninus,  Meetkerk, 
Brederode,  Falck,  and  Paul  Buys,  to  the  same  office  ;  thinking, 
no  doubt,  that  these  were  five  keepers — ^if  keepers  he  must 
have — who  would  not  draw  his  nose  off  the  scent,  nor 
prevent  his  reaching  the  game  he  hunted,  whatever  that 
game  might  be.  It  was  reserved  for  the  future,  however,  to 
show,  whether  the  five  were  like  to  hunt  in  company  with 
him  as  harmoniously  as  he  hoped.  As  to  the  other  coun- 
sellors, he  expressed  a  willingness  that  candidates  should  be 
proposed  for  him,  as  to  whose  <]^ualifications  he  would  make 
up  his  mind  at  leisure. ' 

This  matter  being  satisfactorily  adjusted — and  certainly 
unless  the  game  pursued  by  the  Earl  was  a  crown  royal,  he 
ought  to  have  been  satisfied  with  his  success — the  States  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  their  committee  at  Leyden,  informing 
them  that  his  Excellency,  after  some  previous  protestations, 
had  accepted  the  government  (24th  January,  1586).* 

It  was  agreed  that  he  should  be  inaugurated  Governor- 
General  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Gelderland  and  Zutphen, 
Flanders,  Holland,  Zeeland,  Utrecht,  Friesland,  and  all  others 
in  confederacy  with  them.  He  was  to  have  supreme  military 
command  by  land  and  sea.  He  was  to  exercise  supreme 
authority  in  matters  civil  and  political,   according  to   th« 

»  EeeoL  Stat  Gen.  jj  Jan.  1586,  M&  •  IbkL 
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customs  prevalent  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
All  oflScers,  political,  civil,  legal,  were  to  be  appointed  by 
him  out  of  a  double  or  triple  nomination  made  by  the  States 
of  the  Provinces  in  which  vacancies  might  occur.  The 
States-General  were  to  assemble  whenever  and  wherever  he 
should  summon  them.  They  were  also — ^as  were  the  States 
of  each  separate  Province  —  competent  to  meet  together 
by  their  own  appointment.  The  Governor-Greneral  was  to 
receive  an  oath  of  fidelity  from  the  States,  and  himself  to 
swear  the  maintenance  of  the  ancient  laws,  customs,  and 
privileges  of  the  country.* 

The.  deed  was  done.  In  vain  had  an  emissary  of  the  French 
court  been  exerting  his  utmost  to  prevent  the  consummation 
of  this  close  alliance.  For  the  wretched  government  of 
Henry  III.,  while  abasing  itself  before  Philip  II.,  and  offering 
the  fair  cities  and  fertile  plains  of  France  as  a  sacrifice  to 
that  insatiable  ambition  which  wore  the  mask  of  religious 
bigotry,  was  most  anxious  that  Holland  and  England  should 
not  escape  the  meshes  by  which  it  was  itself  enveloped. 
The  agent  at  the  Hague  came  nominally  upon  some  mercan- 
tile affairs,  but  in  reality,  according  to  Leicester,  "  to  impeach 
the  States  from  binding  themselves  to  her  Majesty.*  But  he 
was  infonped  that  there  was  then  no  leisure  for  his  affairs, 
"  for  the  States  would  attend  to  the  service  of  the  Queen  of 
England,  before  all  princes  in  the  world.''  The  agent  did  not 
feel  complimented  by  the  coolness  of  this  reception  ;  yet  it 
was  reasonable  enough,  certainly,  that  the  Hollanders  should 
remember  with  bitterness  the  contumely  which  they  had 
experienced  the  previous  year  in  France.  The  emissary  was, 
however,  much  disgusted.  "The  fellow,"  said  Leicester, 
"  took  it  in  such  snuff*,  that  he  came  proudly  to  the  States, 
and  offered  his  letters,  saying  ;  "  Now  I  trust  you  have  done 
all  your  sacrifices  to  the  Queen  of  England,  and  may  yield 
me  some  leisure  to  read  my  master's  letters."  "  But  they  so 
shook  him  up,"  continued  the  Earl,  "  for  naming  her  Majesty 

»  Groot  Plakaatboek,  iv.  81.    Bor,  II.  686.     Wagenaar,  vuL  116-117.    . 
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in  scorn — as  they  took  it — that  they  hurled  him  his  letters, 
and  bid  him  content  himself ; "'  and  so  on,  much  to  the  agent's 
discomfiture,  who  retired  in  greater  "  snuflf"  than  ever.* 

So  much  for  the  French  influence.  And  now  Leicester 
had  done  exactly  what  the  most  imperious  woman  in  the 
world,  whose  favour  was  the  breath  of  his  life,  had  expressly 
forbidden  him  to  do.  The  step  having  been  taken,  the  prize 
so  tempting  to  his  ambition  having  been  snatched,  and  the 
policy  which  had  governed  the  united  action  of  the  States  and 
himself  seeming  so  sound,  what  ought  he  to  have  done  in 
order  to  avert  the  tempest  which  he  must  have  foreseen  ? 
Surely  a  man  who  knew  so  much  of  woman's  nature  and  of 
Elizabeth's  nature  as  he  did,  ought  to  have  attempted  to 
conciliate  her  affections,  after  having  so  deeply  wounded  her 
pride.  He  knew  his  power.  Besides  the  graces  of  his  person 
and  manner — which  few  women,  once  impressed  by  them, 
could  ever  forget — ^he  possessed  the  most  insidious  and  flatter- 
ing eloquence,  and,  in  absence,  his  pen  was  as  wily  as  his 
tongue.  For  the  Earl  was  imbued  with  the  very  genius  of 
courtship.  None  was  better  skilled  than  he  in  the  phrases  of 
rapturous  devotion,  which  were  music  to  the  ear  both  of  the 
woman  and  the  Queen ;  and  he  knew  his  royal  mistress  too 
well  not  to  be  aware  that  the  language  of  passionate  idolatry, 
however  extravagant,  had  rarely  fallen  unheeded  *  upon  her 
soul.  It  was  strange  therefore,  that  in  this  emergency,  he 
should  not  at  once  throw  himself  upon  her  compassion  without 
any  mediator.  Yet,  on  the  contrary,  he  committed  the 
monstrous  error  of  entrusting  his  defence  to  envoy  Davison, 
whom  he  determined  to  despatch  at  once  with  instructions  to 
the  Queen,  and  towards  whom  he  committed  the  grave  offence 
of  concealing  from  him  her  previous  prohibitions.  But  how 
could  the  Earl  fail  to  perceive  that  it  was  the  woman,  not  the 
Queen,  whom  he  should  have  implored  for  pardon  ;  that  it  was 
Bobert  Dudley,  not  William  Davison,  who  ought  to  have 
sued  upon  his  knees.     This  whole  matter  of  the  Netherland 

,«  ,     .^  «  ....    SI  Dae.  158S 
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Boyereignty  and  the  Leicester  stadholderate,  forms  a  strange 
pejcholc^cal  study^  which  deserves  and  requires  some  minute- 
ness of  attention ;  for  it  was  by  the  characteristics  of  these 
eminent  personages  that  the  current  history  was  deeply 
stamped. 

Certainly,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
first  letter  convepng  intelligence  so  likely  to  pique  the  pride 
of  Elizabeth,  should  have  been  a  letter  from  Leicester.  On 
the  contrary,  it  proved  to  be  a  dull  formal  epistle  from  the 
States. 

And  here  again  the  assistance  of  the  indispensable  Davison 
was  considered  necessary.  On  the  3rd  February  the  ambas- 
sador— ^having  announced  his  intention  of  going  to  3  peb. 
England,  by  command  of  his  Excellency,  so  soon  as  ^^®^- 
the  Earl  should  have  been  inaugurated,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining all  these  important  transactions  to  her  Majesty — ^waited 
upon  the  States  with  the  request  that  they  should  prepare  as 
speedily  as  might  be  their  letter  to  the  Queen,  with  other 
necessary  documents,  to  be  entrusted  to  his  care.  He  also 
suggested  that  the  draft  or  minute  of  their  proposed  epistle 
should  be  submitted  to  him  for  advice — "  because  the  humours 
of  her  Majesty  were  best  known  to  him."  ^ 

Now  the  humours  of  her  Majesty  were  best  known  to 
Leicester  of  all  men  in  the  whole  world,  and  it  is  inconceivable 
that  he  should  have  allowed  so  many  days  and  weeks  to  pass 
without  taking  these  humours  properly  into  account.  But 
the  EarFs  head  was  slightly  turned  by  his  sudden  and  un- 
expected success.  The  game  that  he  had  been  pursuing  had 
fallen  into  his  grasp,  almost  at  the  very  start,  and  it  is  not 
astonishing  that  he  should  have  been  somewhat  absorbed  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  victory. 

Three  days  later  (6th  February)  the  minute  of  a  letter  to 
Elizabeth,  drawn  up  by  Menin,  was  submitted  to  the  ambasr 
sador;  eight  days  after  that  (14th  February)  Mr.  Davison 
took  leave  of  the  States,  and  set  forth  for  the  Brill  on  his  way 
to  England  ;  and  three  or  four  days  later  yet,  he  was  still  in 

»  JUeol  Stat  Geu.  3  Feb.  1586,  MS. 
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that  sea-port,  waiting  for  a  favourable  wind.*  Thus  from  the 
11th  January,  N.8.,  upon  which  day  the  first  offer  of  the 
absolute  government  had  been  made  to  Leicester,  nearly  forty 
days  had  elapsed,  during  which  long  period  the  disobedient 
Earl  had  not  sent  one  line,  private  or  official,  to  her  Majesty 
on  this  most  important  subject.  And  when  at  last  the  Queen 
was  to  receive  information  of  her  favourite's  delinquency,  it 
was  not  to  be  in  his  well-known  handwriting  and  accompanied 
by  his  penitent  tears  and  written  caresses,  but  to  be  laid 
before  her  witii  all  the  formality  of  parchment  and  sealing- 
wax,  in  the  stilted  diplomatic  jai^n  of  those  "  highly-mighty, 
very  learned,  wise,  and  very  foreseeing  gentlemen,  my  lords 
the  States-Gteneral."  Nothing  could  have  been  managed  with 
lesd  adroitness. 

Meantime,  not   heeding  the  storm  gathering  beyond  the 

narrow  seas,  the  new  governor  was  enjoying  the  full  sunshine 

4  Feb.,     of  power.     On  the  4th  February  the  ceremony  of 

158C.     j^jg  inauguration  took  place,  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony  at  the  Hague."  * 

The  beautiful,  placid,  village-capital  of  Holland  wore  much 
the  same  aspect  at  that  day  as  now.  Clean,  quiet,  spacious 
streets,  shaded  with  rows  of  whispering  poplars  and  umbrageous 
limes,  broad  sleepy  canals — those  liquid  highways  along  which 
glided  in  phantom  silence  the  bustle,  and  traffic,  and  countless 
cares  of  a  stirring  population — quaint  toppling  houses,  with 
tower  and  gable  ;  ancient  brick  churches,  with  slender  spire 
and  musical  chimes  ;  thatched  cottages  on  the  outskirts,  with 
stork- nests  on  the  roofs — the  whole  without  fortification  save, 
the  watery  defences  which  enclosed  it  with  long-drawn  lines 
on  every  side  ;  such  was  the  Count's  park,  or  's  Graven  Haage, 
in  EngUsh  called  the  Hague. 

It  was  embowered  and  almost  buried  out  of  sight  by  vast 
groves  of  oaks  and  beeches.  Ancient  Badahuennan  forests 
of  sanguinary  Druids,  the  "wild  wood  without  mercy"  of 
Saxon  savages,  where,  at  a  later  period,  sovereign  Dirks  and 

*  Resol.  Stat  Gen.  6-20  Feb.  1586,  Ma 
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Florences,  in  long  succeBsion  of  centuries,  had  ridden  abroad 
with  lance  in  rest,  or  hawk  on  fist ;  or  under  whose  boughs, 
in  still  nearer  days,  the  gentle  Jacqueline  had  .pondered  and 
wept  over  her  sorrows,  stretched  out  in  every  direction  between 
the  city  and  the  neighbouring  sea.  In  the  heart  of  the  place 
stood  the  ancient  palace  of  the  counts,  built  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  William  II.  of  Holland,  King  of  the  Bomans, 
with  massive  brick  walls,  cylindrical  turrets,  pointed  gable 
and  rose-shaped  windows,  and  with  spacious  couit-yard,  en- 
closed by  feudal  moat,  drawbridge,  and  portcullis. 

In  the  great  banqueting-hall  of  the  ancient  palace,  whose 
cedarn-roof  of  magnificent  timber- work,  brought  by  crusading 
counts  from  the  Holy  Land,  had  rung  with  the  echoes  of  many 
a  gigantic  revel  in  the  days  of  chivalry — an  apartment  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  and  forty  feet  high — there  had 
been  arranged  an  elevated  platform,  with  a  splendid  chair  of 
state  for  the  "  absolute  "  governor,  and  with  a  great  profusion 
of  gilding  and  velvet  tapestry,  hangings,  gilt  emblems,  com- 
plimentary devices,  lions,  unicorns,  and  other  imposing  appur- 
tenances. Prince  Maurice,  and  all  the  members  of  his  house, 
the  States-General  in  full  costume,  and  all  the  great  func- 
tionaries, civil  and  military,  wei^e  assembled,  There^  was  an 
elaborate  harangue  by  orator  Menin,  in  which  it  was  proved, 
by  copious  citations  from  Holy  Writ  and  from  ancient 
chronicle,  that  the  Lord  never  forsakes  His  own ;  so  thai 
now,  when  the  Provinces  were  at  their  last  gasp  by  the  death 
of  Orange  and  the  loss  of  Antwerp,  the  Queen  of  England 
and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  had  suddenly  descended,  as  if  from 
Heaven,  to  their  rescue.  Then  the  oaths  of  mutual  fidelity 
were  exchanged  between  the  governor  and  the  States,  and, 
in  conclusion.  Dr.  Bartholomew  Clerk  ventured  to  measure 
himself  with  the  ^^big  fellows,"  by  pronoimcing  an  oration 
which  seemed  to  command  universal  approbation.  And  thus 
the  Earl  was  duly  installed  Governor-General  of  the  United 
States  of  the  Netherlands.^ 

1  BeaoL  Stat  Gen.  4  F&b.  1686,  MS.    Bor,  H.  688,  689.    Wagenaar,  ^iil 
116,  seq,     Holinshed,  iv.  647,  st^.     Stowe,  '716,  seq. 
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But  already  the  first  mutterings  of  the  storm  were  audible. 
A  bird  in  the  air  had  whispered  to  the  Queen  that  her 
favourite  was  inclined  to  disobedience.  ^^Some  flying  tale 
hath  been  told  me  here/'  wrote  Leicester  to  Walsingham, 
"that  her  Majesty  should  mislike  my  name  of  Excellency. 
But  if  I  had  delighted,  or  would  have  received  titles,  I  refused 
a  title  higher  than  Excellency,  as  Mr.  Davison,  if  you  ask 
him,  will  tell  you ;  and  that  I,  my  own  self,  refused  most 
earnestly  that,  and,  if  I  might  have  done  it,  this  also/'^ 
Certainly,  if  the  Queen  objected  to  this  common  form  of 
address,  which  had  always  been  bestowed  upon  Leicester,  as 
he  himself  observed,  ever  since  she  had  made  him  an  earl,* 
it  might  be  supposed  that  her  wrath  would  mount  high  when 
she  should  hear  of  him  as  absolute  governor-general  It  is 
also  difficult  to  say  what  higher  title  he  had  refused,  for 
certainly  the  records  show  that  he  had  refused  nothing,  iu 
the  way  of  power  and  dignity,  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
obtain. 

But  very  soon  afterwards  arrived  authentic  intelligence 
that  the  Queen  had  been  informed  of  the  proposition  made 
on  New  Year's-Day  (0.  8.),  and  that,  although  she  conl<{ 
not  imagine  the  possibility  of  his  accepting,  she  was  indignant 
that  he  had  not  peremptorily  rejected  the  offer. 

"  As  to  the  proposal  made  to  you,"  wrote  Burghley,  "by  the 
mouth  of  Leoninus,  her  Majesty  hath  been  informed  that  yoa 
had  thanked  them  in  her  name,  and  alledged  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  in  the  contract,  and  that  therefore  you  could 
not  accept  nor  knew  how  to  answer  the  same."* 

Now  this  information  was  obviously  far  from  correct, 
although  it  had  been  furnished  by  the  Earl  himself  to 
Burghley.  We  have  seen  that  Leicester  had  by  no  means 
rejected,  but  very  gratefully  entertained,  the  proposition  as 


*  Bruce'a  'Leyc.  Corresp.*  94,  - 
Feb.  1586.  " 

^  Compare  Camden,  IIL  399,  "  being 
derided  by  those  that  envied  him,  and 
the  title  of  Excellency,  which  of  all 
Englishmen,  he  wus  the  first  that  ever 


used,   exploded  and   tripped    off  the 
stage." 

*  Burghley  (in  his  own  hand)  to 
Leiceeteiv  ?-i^  16««-  S.  P.  Office 
MS. 
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soon  as  made.  Nevertheless  the  Queen  was  dissatisfied,  even 
without  suspecting  that  she  had  been  directly  disobeyed. 
"Her  Majesty,"  continued  the  Lord-Treasurer,  "is  much 
offended  with  this  proceeding.  She  allows  not  that  you 
should  give  them  thuiks,  but  findeth  it  very  strange  that  you 
did  not  plainly  declare  to  them  that  they  did  well  know  how 
often  her  Majesty  had  refused  to  have  any  one  for  her  take 
any  such  government  there,  and  that  she  had  always  so 
answered  peremptorily.  Therefore  there  might  be  some 
suspicion  conceived  that  by  offering  on  their  part,  and  refusal 
on  hers,  some  further  mischief  might  be  secretly  hidden  by 
some  odd  person's  device  to  the  hurt  of  the  cause.  But  in 
that  your  Lordship  did  not  flatly  say  to  them  that  yourself 
did  know  her  Majesty's  mind  therein,  that  she  never  meant, 
in  this  sort,  to  take  the  absolute  government,  she  is  offended  ; 
considering,  as  she  saith,  that  none  knew  her  determination 
therein  better  than  yourself  For  at  your  going  hence,  she 
did  peremptorily  charge  you  not  to  accept  any  such  title  and 
office ;  and  therefore  her  straight  commandment  now  is  that 
you  shall  not  accept  the  same,  for  she  will  never  assent  thereto, 
nor  avow  you  with  any  such  title."* 

If  Elizabeth  was  so  wrathful,  even  while  supposing  that  the 
offer  had  been  gratefully  declined,  what  were  likely  to  be  her 
emotions  when  she  should  be  informed  that  it  had  been  grate- 
fully accepted.  The  Earl  already  b^an  to  tremble  at  the 
probable  consequences  of  his  mal-adroitness.  Grave  was  the 
error  he  had  committed  in  getting  himself  made  governor* 
general  against  orders  ;  graver  still,  perhaps  fatal,  the  blundet 
of  not  being  swift  to  confess  his  fault,  and  cry  for  pardon, 
l)efore  other  tongues  should  have  time  to  aggravate  hit 
offence.  Tet  even  now  he  shrank  from  addressing  the  Queen 
in  person,  but  hoped  to  conjure  the  rising  storm  by  means  of 
the  magic  wand  of  the  Lord-Treasurer.  He  implored  hia 
friend's  interposition  to  shield  him  in  the  emergency,  and 
begged  that  at  least  her  Majesty  and  the  lords  of  council 
would  suspend  their  judgment  until  Mr.   Davison  should 

1  Burghlej  to  Leic«rter,  MS.  before  dted. 
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deliver  those  messages  and  explanations  with  which,  fully 
freighted,  he  was  about  to  set  sail  from  the  BrilL 

"  If  my  reasons  seem  to  your  wisdoms/'  said  he,  "  other 
than  such  as  might  well  move  a  true  and  a  faithful  careful 
man  to  her  Majesty  to  do  as  I  have  done,  I  do  desire,  for  my 
mistaking  offence,  to  bear  the  burden  of  it ;  to  be  disavowed 
with  all  displeasure  and  disgrace ;  a  matter  of  as  great  re- 
proach and  grief  as  ever  can  happen  to  any  man."  He 
begged  that  another  person  might  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible 
in  his  place — ^protesting,  however,  by  his  faith  in  Christ,  that 
he  had  done  only  what  he  was  bound  to  do  by  his  r^ard  for 
her  Majesty's  service — and  that  when  he  set  foot  in  the 
country  he  had  no  more  expected  to  be  made  Governor  of 
the  Netherlands  than  to  be  made  King  of  Spain.^  Certainly 
he  had  been  paying  dear  for  the  honour,  if  honour  it  was, 
and  he  had  not  intended  on  setting  forth  for  the  Provinces  to 
ruin  himself,  for  the  sake  of  an  empty  title.  His  motives — 
and  he  was  honest,  when  he  so  avowed  them — were  motives 
of  state  at  least  as  much  as  of  self-advancement."'  ^^ I  have 
no  cause,"  he  said,  "to  have  played  the  fool  thus  far  for 
myself;  first,  to  have  her  Majesty's  displeasure,  which  no 
kingdom  in  the  world  could  make  me  willingly  deserve ;  next, 
to  undo  myself  in  my  later  days  ;  to  consume  all  that  should 
have  kept  me  all  my  life  in  one  half  year.  But  I  must  thank 
God  for  all,  and  am  most  heartily  grieved  at  her  Majesty's 
heavy  displeasure.  I  neither  desire  to  live,  nor  to  see  my 
country  with  it."  ^ 

And  at  this  bitter  thought,  he  began  to  sigh  like  furnace, 
and  to  shed  the  big  tears  of  penitence. 

"For  if  I  have  not  done  her  Majesty  good  service  at  this 
time,"  he  said,  "I  shall  never  hope  to  do  her  any,  but  will 
withdraw  me  into  some  out-comer  of  the  world,  where  I  will 
languish  out  the  rest  of  my  few — too  many — days,  praying 
ever  for  her  Majesty's  long  and  prosperous  life,  and  with  this 
only  comfort  to  live  an  exile,  that  this  disgrace  hath  happened 

»  Bruoe'8  'Leya  Corresp.*  96,  97,  -  Feb.  168$. 
•Ibid.  *•    »Ibid. 
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for  no  other  cause  but  for  my  mere  regard  f(5r  her  Majesty's 
estate."  ^ 

Having  painted  this  dismal  picture  of  the  probable  termi- 
nation to  his  career — not  in  the  hope  of  melting  Burghley, 
but  of  touching  the  heart  of  Elizabeth — ^he  proceeded  to  argue 
the  point  in  question  with  much  logic  and  sagacity.  He  had 
satisfied  himself  on  his  arrival  in  the  Provinces,  that,  if  he 
did  not  take  the  govemor-generalBhip  some  other  person 
would ;  and  that  it  certainly  was  for  the  interest  of  her 
Miyesty  that  her  devoted  servant,  rather  than  an  indifferent 
person,  should  be  placed  in  that  important  position.  He 
maintained  that  the  Queen  had  intimated  to  him,  in  private, 
her  willingness  that  he  should  accept  the  office  in  question, 
provided  the  proposition  should  come  from  the  States  and  not 
from  her  ;  he  reasoned  that  the  double  nature  of  his  functions 
— ^being  general  and  counsellor  for  her,  as  well  as  general 
and  counsellor  for  the  Provinces — made  his  acceptance  of 
the  authority  conferred  on  him  almost  indispensable  ;  that 
for  him  to  be  merely  commander  over  five  thousand  English 
troops,  when  an  abler  soldier  than  himself.  Sir  John  Norris, 
was  at  their  head,  was  hardly  worthy  her  Majesty's  service 
or  himself,  and  that  in  reality  the  Queen  had  lost  nothing, 
by  his  appointment,  but  had  gained  much  benefit  and  honour 
by  thus  having  "the  whole  command  of  the  Provinces,  of 
their  forces  by  land  and  sea,  of  their  towns  and  treasures, 
with  knowledge  of  all  their  secrets  of  state."  ^ 

Then,  relapsing  into  a  vein  of  tender  but  reproachful 
melancholy,  he  observed,  that,  if  it  had  been  any  man  but 
himbolf  that  had  done  as  he  had  done,  he  would  have  been 
thanked,  not  censured.  "  But  such  is  now  my  wretched  case,'' 
lie  said,  "as  for  my  faithful,  true,  and  loving  heart  to  her 
Majesty  and  my  country,  I  have  utterly  undone  myself.  For 
favour,  I  have  disgrace;  for  reward,  utter  spoil  and  ruin. 
But  if  this  taking  upon  me  the  name  of  governor  is  so  evil 
taken  as  it  hath  deserved  dishonour,  discredit,  disfavour,  with 

»  Brooet  98,  i  Feb.  1586.  Ibid.  100-102,  ^  Feb.  1686. 
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all  griefs  that  may  be  laid  upon  a  man,  I  must  receive 
it  as  deserved  of  God  and  not  of  my  Queen,  virhom  I  have 
reverenced  with  all  humility,  and  whom  I  have  loved  with  all 
fideUty/'*    ' 

This  was  the  true  way,  no  doubt,  to  reach  the  heart  of 
Elizabeth,  and  Leicester  had  always  plenty  of  such  shafts  in 
his  quiver.  Unfortunately  he  had  delayed  too  long,  and 
even  now  he  dared  not  take  a  direct  aim.  He  feared  to 
write  to  the  Queen  herself,  thinking  that  his  so  doing,  "  while 
she  had  such  conceipts  of  him,  would  only  trouble  her,"  and 
he  therefore  continued  to  employ  the  Lord-Treasurer  and 
Mr.  Secretary  as  his  mediators.  Thus  he  conunitted  etror 
upon  error. 

Meantime,  as  if  there  had  not  been  procrastination  enough, 
Davison  was  loitering  at  the  Brill,  detained  by  wind  and 
weather.  Two  days  after  the  letter,  just  cited,  had  been 
despatched  to  Walsingham,  Leicester  sent  an  impatient 
10  message  to  the  envoy.     "  I  am  heartily  sorry,  with 

••  *  *  all  my  heart,"  he  said,  "  to  hear  of  your  long  stay 
at  Brill,  the  wind  serving  so  fair  as  it  hath  done  these  two 
days.  I  would  have  laid  any  wager  that  you  had  been  in 
England  ere  this.  I  pray  you  make  haste,  lest  our  cause  take 
too  great  a  prejudice  there  ere  you  come,  although  I  cannot 
fear  it,  because  it  is  so  good  and  honest.  I  pray  you  imagine 
in  what  care  I  dwell  till  I  shall  hear  from  you,  albeit  some 
way  very  resolute."^ 

Thus  it  was  obvious  that  he  had  no  secret  despair  of  his 
cause  when  it  should  be  thoroughly  laid  before  the  Queen.  The 
wonder  was  that  he  had  added  the  offence  of  long  silence  to  the 
sin  of  disobedience.  Davison  had  sailed,  however,  before  the 
receipt  of  the  Earl's  letter.  He  had  been  furnished  with  care- 
ful instructions  upon  the  subject  of  his  mission.  He  was  to 
show  how  eager  the  States  had  been  to  have  Leicester  for 
their  absolute  governor — which  was  perfectly  true— and  how 

'  Bnioe,  100-102,  just  cited. 
*  Leicester  to  Davison,  -  Feb.  1586.     (a  P.  Office  MR) 
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anxioQB  the  Earl  had  been  to  decline  the  proffered  honour — 
which  was  certainly  false,  if  contemporary  record  and  the 
minutes  of  the  States-General  are  to  be  believed.  He  was  to 
sketch  the  general  confusion  which  had  descended  upon  the 
country,  the  quarrelling  of  politicians,  and  the  discontent  of 
officers  and  soldiers,  from  out  of  all  which  chaos  one  of  two 
results  was  sure  to  arise  :  the  erection  of  a  single  chieftain,  or 
a  reconciliation  of  the  Provinces  with  Spain.  That  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  Earl  to  exercise  the  double  functions 
with  which  he  was  charged — of  general  of  her  Majesty's 
forces,  and  general  and  chief  counsellor  of  the  States — ^if 
any  other  man  than  himself  should  be  appointed  governor, 
was  obvious.  It  was  equally  plain  that  the  Provinces  could 
only  be  kept  at  her  Majesty's  disposition  by  choosing  the 
course  which,  at  their  own  suggestion,  had  been  adopted.  The 
offer  of  the  government  by  the  States,  and  its  acceptance  by 
the  Earl,  were  the  logical  consequence  of  the  step  which  the 
Queen  had  already  taken.  It  was  thus  only  that  England 
could  retain  her  hold  upon  the  country,  and  even  upon  the 
cautionary  towns.  As  to  a  reconciliation  of  the  Provinces 
with  Spain — which  would  have  been  the  probable  result  of 
Leicester's  rejection  of  the  proposition  made  by  the  States — 
it  was  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to  such  a  cata- 
strophe. No  one  but  a  madman  could  doubt  that,  in  such  an 
event,  the  subjugation  of  England  was  almost  certain.  ^ 

But  before  the  arrival  of  the  ambassador,  the  Queen  had 
been  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  Earl's 
delinquency.  Dire  was  the  result.  The  wintry  gales  which 
had  been  lashing  the  North  Sea,  and  preventing  the  unfor- 
tunate Davison  from  setting  forth-  on  his  disastrous  mission, 
were  nothing  to  the  tempest  of  royal  wrath  which  had  been 
shaking  the  court-world  to  its  centre.  The  Queen  had  been 
swearing  most  fearfully  ever  since  she  read  the  news,  which 
Leicester  had  not  dared  to  communicate  directly  to  herself. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  speak  a  word  in  extenuation  of  the 

*  Remembraoces  for  Mr.  Dayiaon,  in  3rQoe^  80-82,  F«b.  158^ 

vol,,  h—2  G  n        ^ 
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favourite's  offeDce.  Burghley,  who  lifted  up  his  voice  some- 
what feebly  to  appease  her  wrath,  was  bid,  with  a  curse,  to 
hold  his  peace.  So  he  took  to  his  bed — ^partly  from  prudence, 
partly  from  gout — and  thus  sheltered  himself  for  a  season 
from  the  peltings  of  the  storm.  Walsingham,  more  manful, 
stood  to  his  post,  but  coidd  not  gain  a  hearing.  It  was  the 
culprit  that  should  have  spoken,  and  spoken  in  time.  "  Why, 
why  did  you  not  write  yourself?"  was  the  plaintive  cry  of  all 
the  Earl's  friends,  from  highest  to  humblest.  "  But  write  to 
her  now,"  they  exclaimed,  "  at  any  rate  ;  and,  above  all,  send 
her  a  present,  a  love-gift."  "  Lay  out  two  or  three  hundred 
crowns  in  some  rare  thing,  for  a  token  to  her  Majesty,"  said 
Christopher  Hatton.^ 

Strange  that  his  colleagues  and  his  rivals  should  have  been 
obliged  to  advise  Leicester  upon  the  proper  course  to  pursue  ; 
that  they — ^not  himself-— should  have  been  the  first  to  perceive 
that  it  was  the  enraged  woman,  even  more  than  the  offended 
sovereign,  who  was  to  be  propitiated  and  soothed.  In  truth,  all 
the  woman  had  been  aroused  in  Elizabeth's  bosom.  She  was 
displeased  that  her  favourite  should  derive  power  and  splen- 
dour from  any  source  but  her  own  bounty.  She  was  furious 
that  his  wife,  whom  she  hated,  was  about  to  share  in  his 
honours.  For  the  mischievous  tongues  of  court-ladies  had 
been  collecting  or  fabricating  many  unpleasant  rumours,  A 
swarm  of  idle  but  piquant  stories  had  been  buzzing  about 
the  Queen's  ears,  and  stinging  her  into  a  frenzy  of  jealousy. 
The  Countess — it  was  said — was  on  the  point  of  setting  forth 
for  the  Netherlands,  to  join  the  Earl,  with  a  train  of  courtiers 
and  ladies,  coaches  and  side-saddles,  such  as  were  never  seen 
before — where  the  two  were  about  to  establish  themselves  in 
conjugal  felicity,  as  well  as  almost  royal  state.  What  a  pros- 
pect for  the  jealous  and  imperious  sovereign  !  "  Coaches  and 
side-saddles  1  She  would  show  the  upstarts  that  there  was 
one  Queen,  and  that  her  name  was  Elizabeth,  and  that  th^^ 
was  no  court  but  hers."     And  so  she  continued  to  storm 

*  Bmce's  *Leyc.  Corresp.'  113,  114,  ^  Feb.  1586. 
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and  swear,  and  threaten  unutterable  yengeance,  till  all  her 
courtiers  quaked  in  their  shoes.^ 

Thomas  Dudley,  however,  warmly  contradicted  the  report, 
declaring,  of  his  own  knowledge,  that  the  Countess  had  no 
wish  to  go  to  the  Provinces,  nor  the  Earl  any  intention  of 
receiving  her  thera  This  information  was  at  once  conveyed 
to  the  Queen,  "  and,''  said  Dudley,  "  it  did  greatly  pacify  her 
stomach."*  His  friends  did  what  they  could  to  maintain  the 
governor's  cause ;  but  Burghley,  Walsingham,  Hatton,  and  the 
rest  of  them,  were  all  "at  their  wits'  end,"^  and  were  nearly 
distraught  at  the  delay  in  Davison's  arrival.  Meantime  the 
Queen's  stomach  was  not  so  much  pacified  but  that  she  was 
determined  to  humiliate  the  Earl  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
Having  waited  sufficiently  long  for  his  explanations,  she  now 
appointed  Sir  Thomas  Heneage  as  special  commissioner  to 
the  States,  without  waiting  any  longer.  Her  wrath  vented 
itself  at  once  in  the  preamble  to  the  instructions  for  this 
agent 

"  Whereas,"  she  said,  "  we  have  been  given  to  understand 
that  the  Earl  of  Leicester  hath  in  a  very  contemptuous  sort — 
contrary  to  our  express  commandment  given  unto  him  by  our- 
self,  accepted  of  an  offer  of  a  more  absolute  government  made 
by  the  States  unto  him,  than  was  agreed  on  between  us  and 
their  commissioners — which  kind  of  contemptible  manner  of 
proceeding  giveth  the  world  just  cause  to  think  that  there  is 
not  that  reverent  respect  carried  towards  us  by  our  subjects 
as  in  duty  appertaineth  ;  especially  seeing  so  notorious  a  con- 
tempt committed  by  one  whom  we  have  raised  up  and  yielded 
in  the  eye  of  the  world,  even  from  the  beginning  of  our  reign^ 


1  "It  waa  told  her  M^jeety,"  wrote 
fbomas  Dudley,  "that  mj  lady  was 
prepared  presently  to  come  over  to 
your  Excellency,  with  such  a  train  of 
iadies  and  gentlewomen,  and  such  rich 
ooadies,  Utters,  and  snle-saddles,  as 
her  Majesty  had  none  such;  and  that 
there  should  be  such  a  court  of  ladies 
as  should  &r  pass  her  iii^'esty's  court 
here.  This  information  (though  most 
fiilse)  did  not  a  little  stir  her  Majesty 
to  extreme  cbder  and  dislike  of  aU 


your  doings  there ;  saying,  with  great 
oaths,  she  would  have  no  more  courts 
under  her  obeisance  than  her  own, 
and  would  revoke  you  fix>m  thence 
with  all  speed.  This  Mr.  YicQ^ham- 
berlain  (Hatton)  told  me  in  great 
secret,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Secretary, 
and  last  of  all  my  Lord  Treasurer." 

Brace's  'Leya  Corresp.'  112,  -  Feb 

1686. 
•  Ibid.  » Ibid. 
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as  great  portion  of  oar  &vour  as  ever  subject  enjoyed  at  any 
prince's  hands  ;  we  therefore,  holding  nothing  dearer  than  our 
honour,  and  considering  that  no  one  thing  could  more  touch 
our  reputation  than  to  induce  bo  open  and  public  a  faction  of 
a  prince,  and  work  a  greater  reproach  than  contempt  at  a 
subject's  hand,  without  reparation  of  our  honour,  have  found 
it  necessary  to  send  you  unto  him,  as  well  to  charge  him  with 
the  said  contempt,  as  also  to  execute  such  other  things  as  we 
think  meet  to  be  done,  for  the  justifying  of  ourselves  to  the 
world,  as  the  repairing  of  the  indignity  cast  upon  us  by  his 

undutiful  manner  of  proceeding  towards  us And  for 

that  we  find  ourselves  also  not  well  dealt  withal  by  the  States, 
in  that  they  have  pressed  the  said  Earl,  without  our  assent  or 
privity,  to  accept  of  a  more  absolute  government  than  was 
agreed  on  between  us  and  their  commissioners,  we  have  also 
thought  meet  that  you  shall  charge  them  therewith,  according 
to  the  directions  hereafter  ensuing.  And  to  the  end  there 
may  be  no  delay  used  in  the  execution  of  that  which  we  think 
meet  to  be  presently  done,  you  shall  charge  the  said  States, 
even  as  they  tender  the  continuance  of  our  good-will  towards 
them,  to  proceed  to  the  speedy  execution  of  our  request."* 

After  this  trumpet-like  preamble  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  blast  which  followed  would  be  piercing  and  shrill.  The 
instructions,  in  truth,  consisted  in  wild,  scornful  flourishes 
upon  one  theme.  The  word  contempt  had  occurred  five 
times  in  the  brief  preamble.  It  was  repeated  in  almost  every 
line  of  the  instructions. 

"  You  shall  let  the  Earl"  (our  cousin  no  longer)  ^'  under- 
stand," said  the  Queen,  '^  how  highly  and  justly  we  are  offended 
with  his  acceptation  of  the  government,  which  we  do  repute 
to  be  a  very  grecU  and  strange  contempty  least  looked  for  at 
our  hands,  being,  as  he  is,  a  creature  of  our  own."  His 
omission  to  acquaint  her  by  letter  with  the  causes  moving 
him  ^^so  contempitumsly  to  break"  her  commandment,  his 

1  The  Queen  to  Sir  Thomas  He-  I  The  rest  of  the  document  is  given  i« 
iieagfs  jF^b.1586.    (&  P.  Office  Ma)  |  Bnio^  10&  j«g. 
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delay  in  sending  Davison  ^^  to  answer  the  said  contempty"*  had 
mnch  ^^  a^ravated  the  fault/'  although  the  Queen  protested 
herself  unable  to  imagine  any  ^^  excuse  for  so  manifest  a  con- 
tempt."  The  States  were  to  be  informed  that  she  "held  it 
strange'"  that  "this  creature  of  her  own"  should  have  been 
pressed  by  them  to  "  commit  so  notorious  a  cotUempf'  against 
her,  both  on  account  of  this  very  exhibition  of  contempt  on 
Leicester's  part,  and  because  they  thereby  "shewed  them- 
selves to  have  a  very  slender  and  weak  conceit  of  her  judg- 
ment, by  pressing  a  minister  of  hers  to  accept  that  which  she 
had  refused,  as  though  her  long  experience  in  government 
had  not  taught  her  to  discover  what  was  fit  to  do  in  matters 
of  state."  As  the  result  of  such  a  proceeding  would  be  to 
disgrace  her  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  by  inducing  an  opinion 
that  her  published  solemn  declaration  on  this  great  subject  had 
been  intended  to  abuse  the  world,  he  was  directed — in  order 
to  remove  the  hard  conceit  justly  to  be  taken  by  the  world, 
"in  consideration  of  the  said  contempt/' — to  make  a  public 
and  open  resignation  of  the  government  in  the  place  where 
he  had  accepted  the  same.^ 

Thus  it  had  been  made  obvious  to  the  unlucky  "  creature 
of  her  own,"  that  the  Queen  did  not  easily  digest  "  contempt." 
Nevertheless  the^e  instructions  to  Heneage  were  gentle,  com- 
pared with  the  fierce  billet  which  she  addressed  directly  to  the 
EarL  It  was  brief,  too,  as  the  posy  of  a  ring ;  and  thus  it 
ran : — "  To  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  from  the  Queen,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Heneage.  How  contemptuously  we  conceive  ourself 
to  have  been  used  by  you,  you  shall  by  this  bearer  understand, 
whom  we  have  expressly  sent  unto  you  to  charge  you  withaL 
We  could  never  have  imagined,  hf^  we  not  seen  it  fall  out  in 
experience,  that  a  man  raised  up  by  ourself,  and  extraor- 
dinarily favoured  by  us  above  any  other  subject  of  this  land, 
would  have,  in  so  contemptible  a  sort,  broken  our  command- 
ment, in  a  cause  that  so  greatly  toucheth  us  in  honour; 
whereof,  although  you  have  showed  yourself  to  make  but  little 
account,  in  most  undutiful  a  sort,  you  may  not  therefore  think 

'  The  Queen  to  Sir  Thomas  Heneage,  Jiift  dted. 
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that  we  have  so  little  care  of  the  reparation  thereof  as  we 
mind  to  pass  so  great  a  wrong  in  silence  unredressed.  And 
therefore  our  express  pleasure  and  commandment  is,  that — 
all  delays  and  excuses  laid  apart — jon  do  presently,  upon  the 
duty  of  your  allegiance,  obey  and  fulfil  whatsoever  the  bearer 
hereof  shall  direct  you  to  do  in  our  name.  Whereof  fail  not, 
as  you  will  answer  the  contrary  at  your  uttermost  peril"  ^ 

Here  was  no  billing  and  cooing,  certainly,  but  a  terse,  biting 
phraseology,  about  which  there  could  be  no  misconception. 

By  the  same  messenger  the  Queen  also  sent  a  formal  letter 
to  the  States-General ;  the  epistle— mtt^o^ia  mutandia — ^being 
also  addressed  to  the  state-council. 

In  this  document  her  Majesty  expressed  her  great  surprise 
that  Leicester  should  have  accepted  their  offer  of  the  absolute 
government,  "  both  for  police  and  war,"  when  she  had  so  ex- 
pressly rejected  it  herself.  "  To  tell  the  truth,"  she  observed, 
"you  seem  to  have  treated  us  with  very  little  respect,  and 
put  a  too  manifest  insult  upon  us,  in  presenting  anew  to  one 
of  our  subjects  the  same  proposition  which  we  had  already 
declined,  without  at  least  waiting  for  our  answer  whether  we 
should  like  it  or  no  ;  as  if  we  had  not  sense  enough  to  be  able 
to  decide  upon  what  we  ought  to  accept  or  refuse."*  She 
proceeded  to  express  her  dissatisfaction  with  the  course  pur- 
sued, because  so  repugnant  to  her  published  declaration,  in 
which  she  had  stated  to  the  world  her  intention  of  aiding  the 
Provinces,  without  meddling  in  the  least  with  the  sovereignty' 
of  the  country.  "  The  contrary  would  now  be  believed,"  she 
said,  "at  least  by  those  who  take  the  liberty  of  censuring, 
according  to  their  pleasure,  the  actions  of  princes."  Thus  her 
honour  was  at  stake.  She  signified  her  will,  therefore,  that^ 
in  order  to  convince  the  world  of  her  sincerity,  the  authority 
conferred  should  be  revoked,  and  that "  the  Earl,"  whom  she  had 
decided  to  recall  very  soon,*  should,  during  his  brief  residence 


*  Braoe^s  *Leya  Com«p.'  110,  1? 
Feb.  1586.  a  P.  Office,  ^±^^  Feb! 
1586,  MS. 

>  Minute  to  tbe  Statee  General :  the 


like  to  the  Council  of  State    mmiaiia 

mtUandia,    (&  P.  Office  Ma.  Feb.  " 
1586.)  " 

*  '^Lequel  sommeB  deliber^  de  np 
poller  bient6t»'*  dm.    }iQ,M  sup. 
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there,  only  exercise  the  power  agreed  upon  hj  the  origiDal 
contract  She  warmly  reiterated  her  intention,  however,  of 
obeenring  inviolably  the  promise  of  assistance  which  she  had 
given  to  the  States.  ^^  And  if/'  she  said,  ^^  any  malicious  or 
turbulent  spirits  should  endeavour,  perchance,  to  persuade  the 
people  that  this  our  refusal  proceeds  from  lack  of  affection  or 
honest  disposition  to  assist  you — instead  of  being  founded  only 
on  respect  for  our  honour,  which  is  dearer  to  us  than  life — ^we 
b^  you,  by  every  possible  means,  to  shut  their  mouths,  and 
prevent  their  pernicious  designs."* 

Thus,  heavily  laden  with  the  royal  wrath,  Heneage  was  on 
the  point  of  leaving  London  for  the  Netherlands,  on  the  very 
day  upon  which  Davison  arrived,  charged  with  deprecatory 
missives  from  that  country.  After  his  long  detention  he  had 
a  short  passage,  crossing  from  the  Brill  to  Margate  in  a  single 
n^ht.  Coming  immediately  to  London,  he  sent  to  Walsing- 
ham  to  inquire  which  way  the  wind  was  blowing  at  court,  but 
reoeived  fi  somewhat  dipcouraging  reply.  "Your  long  deten- 
tion by  his  Lordship,"  said  the  Secretary,  "  has  wounded  the 
whole  cause  ;"  adding,  that  he  thought  her  Majesty  would  not 
speak  with  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  indispensable 
for  him  to  go  to  the  court,  because  if  the  Queen  should  hear 
of  his  arrival  before  he  had  presented  himself,  she  was  likely 
to  be  more  angry  than  ever.* 

So,  the  same  afternoon,  Davison  waited  upon  Walsingham, 
and  found  him  in  a  state  of  despondency.  "  She  takes  his 
Lordship's  acceptance  of  the  government  most  haynously," 
said  Sir  Francis,  "  and  has  resolved  to  send  Sir  Thomas  He^ 
neage  at  once,  with  orders  for  him  to  resign  the  oflSce.  She  hag 
been  threatening  you  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  whom  she  con« 
eiders  the  chief  actors  and  persuaders  in  the  matter,  according 
to  information  received-  from  some  persons  about  my  Lord  of 
Leicester."' 

Davison  protested  himself  amazed  at  the  Secretar/s  dis- 


1   a 


YoQS  teschiez  par  tons  mo^ens 


-  Feb.  1686. 


de  doire  la  bouche  et  empecher  les  _ 
pernicienx  desseins  de  tel  dangereux  «t 
ictftroments."  Ac    (Ibid.)  '    |      '  Ibid. 


«  Bruce'a  *Leyc.  Correep.*  117    m 
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course^  and  at  once  took  great  pains  to  show  the  reasons  bj 
which  all  parties  had  been  influenced  in  the  matter  of  the 
government  He  declared  roundly  that  if  the  Queen  should 
carry  out  her  present  intentions^  the  Earl  would  be  most  un- 
worthily disgraced,  the  cause  utterly  overthrown,  the  Queen's 
honour  perpetually  stained,  and  that  her  kingdom  would  incur 
great  disaster. 

Directly  after  this  brief  conversation,  Walsingham  went 
up  stairs  to  the  Queen,  while  Davison  proceeded  to  the  apart' 
ments  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton.  Thence  he  was  soon  sum- 
moned to  the  royal  presence,  and  found  that  he  had  not  been 
misinformed  as  to  the  temper  of  her  Majesty.  The  Queen 
was  indeed  in  a  passion,  and  began  swearing  at  Davison  so 
soon  as  he  got  into  the  chamber  ;  abusing  Leicester  for  having 
accepted  the  offer  of  the  States,  against  her  many  times  re- 
peated commandment,  and  the  ambassador  for  not  having 
opposed  his  course.  The  thing  had  been  done,  she  said,  in 
contempt  of  her,  as  if  her  consent  had  been  of  no  conse- 
quence, or  as  if  the  matter  in  no  way  concerned  her. 

So  soon  as  she  paused  to  take  breath,  the  envoy  modestly^ 
but  firmly,  appealed  to  her  reason,  that  she  would  at  any  rate 
lend  him  a  patient  and  favourable  ear,  in  which  case  he 
doubted  not  that  she  would  form  a  more  favourable  opinioD 
of  the  case  than  she  had  hitherto  done.  He  then  entered 
into  a  long  discourse  upon  the  state  of  the  Netherlands  brfore 
the  arrival  of  Leicester,  the  inclination  in  many  quarters  for 
a  peace,  the  '^  despair  that  any  sound  and  good  fruit  would 
grow  of  her  Majesty's  cold  banning,"  the  general  unpopu- 
larity of  the  States'  government,  the  "  corruption,  partiality, 
and  confusion,"  which  were  visible  everywhere,  the  perilous 
condition  of  the  whole  cause,  and  the  absolute  necessity  ci 
some  immediate  reform. 

"  It  was  necessary,"  said  Davison,  "  that  some  one  person 
of  wisdom  and  authority  should  take  the  helm.  Among  the 
Netherlanders  none  was  qualified  for  such  a  charge.  Lord 
Maurice  is  a  child,  poor,  and  of  but  little  respect  among 
them.    Elector  Truchsess,  Count  Hohenlo,  Meurs,  and  ih» 
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rest,  strangers  and  incapfible  of  the  burden.  These  considera- 
tions influenced  the  States  to  the  step  which  had  been  taken, 
without  which  all  the  rest  of  her  benevolence  was  to  little 
purpose."  Although  the  contract  between  the  commissioners 
and  the  Queen  had  not  literally  provided  for  such  an  arrange- 
ment, yet  it  had  always  been  contemplated  by  the  States,  who 
had  left  themselves  without  a  head  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Earl. 

"  Under  one  pretext  or  another,''  continued  the  envoy,  "  my 
Lord  of  Leicester  had  long  delayed  to  satisfy  them," — (and 
in  so  stating  he  went  somewhat  further  in  defence  of  his  ab- 
sent friend  than  the  facts  would  warrant),  "  for  he  neither  flatly 
refused  it,  nor  was  willing  to  accept,  until  your  Majesty's 
pleasure  should  be  known."*  Certainly  the  records  show  no 
reservation  of  his  acceptance  until  the  Queen  had  been  con- 
sulted ;  but  the  defence  by  Davison  of  the  offending  Earl  was 
so  much  the  more  courageous. 

"  At  length,  wearied  by  their  importunity,  moved  with  their 
reasons,  and  compelled  by  necessity,  he  thought  it  better  to 
take  the  course  he  did,"  proceeded  the  diplomatist,  "for 
otherwise  he  must  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  whole  country,  which  could  not  be  kept  to- 
gether but  by  a  reposed  hope  in  her  Majesty's  found  favour, 
which  had  been  utterly  despaired  of  by  his  refusal.  He 
thought  it  better  by  accepting  to  increase  the  honour,  profit, 
and  surety,  of  her  Majesty,  and  the  good  of  the  cause,  than, 
by  refusing,  to  utterly  hazard  the  one,  and  overthrow  the 
other."  « 

To  all  this  and  more,  well  and  warmly  tugged  by  Davison, 
the  Queen  listened  by  fits  and  starts,  often  interrupting  his 
discourse  by  violent  abuse  of  Leicester,  accusing  him  of  con- 
tempt for  her,  charging  him  with  thinking  more  of  his  own 
particular  greatness  than  of  her  honour  and  service,  and  then 
"digressing  into  old  griefs,"  said  the  envoy,  "too  long  and 
tedious  to  write."  She  vehemently  denounced  Davison  also 
for  dereliction  of  duty  in  not  opposing  the  measure  ;  biit  he 


'  Bruce,  120,  same  date.  *  Ibid. 
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manfullj  declined  that  he  nerer  deemed  so  meaDly  <^  her 
Majesty  or  of  his  Lordship  as  to  suppose  that  she  would  send 
him,  or  that  he  would  go  to  the  Provinces,  merely  ^^  to  take 
command  of  the  relics  of  Mr.  Norris's  worn  and  decayed 
troops.''  Such  a  change,  protested  Davison,  was  utterly  un- 
worthy a  person  of  the  Earl's  quality,  and  utterly  unsuited  to 
the  necessity  of  the  time  and  state.^ 

But  Davison  went  fartha-  in  defence  of  Leicester.  He  had 
been  present  at  many  of  the  conferences  with  the  Netherland 
snvoys  during  the  preceding  summer  in  England,  and  he  now 
told  the  Queen  stoutly  to  her  ficice  that  she  herself,  or  at  any 
rate  one  of  her  chief  counsellors,  in  her  hearing  and  his,  had 
expressed  her  royal  determination  not  to  prevent  the  accept- 
ance of  whatever  authority  the  states  mi^t  choose  to  confer, 
by  any  one  whom  she  might  choose  to  send.  She  had  de- 
clined to  accept  it  in  person,  but  she  had  been  willing  that  it 
should  be  wielded  by  her  deputy ;  and  this  remembrance  of 
his  had  been  confirmed  by  that  of  one  of  the  conmiissioners 
since  their  return.  She  had  never — Davison  maintained — sent 
him  one  single  line  having  any  bearing  on  the  subject.  Under 
such  circumstances,  ^^  I  might  have  been  accused  of  madness," 
said  he,  ^^  to  have  dissuaded  an  action  in  my  poor  opinion  sa 
necessary  and  expedient  for  your  Majesty's  honour,  surety, 
and  greatness."  If  it  were  to  do  over  again,  he  avowed,  and 
"  were  his  opinion  demanded,  he  could  give  no  other  advice 
than  that  which  he  had  given,  having  received  no  contrary 
commandment  from  her  Highness."^ 

And  80  ended  the  first  evening's  long  and  vehement  debate, 
and  Davison  departed,  "leaving  her,"  as  he  said,  "mudi 
{qualified,  though  in  many  points  unsatisfied."'  She  had 
however,  absolutely  refused,  to  receive  a  letter  from  Leicester, 
with  which  he  had  been  charged,  but  which,  in  her  opinion, 
had  better  have  been  written  two  months  before. 

The  next  day,  it  seemed,  after  all,  that  Heneage  was  to  be 
despatched,  "in  great  heat,"  upon  his  mission.  Davison 
accordingly  requested  an  immediate  audience.     So  soon  as 

*  Bnioe,  121,  same  date.  '  Ibid.  '  Ibid.  122,  same  data 
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admitted  to  the  presence  he  burst  into  tears^and  implored 
the  Queen  to  pause  before  she  should  inflict  the  contemplated 
disgrace  on  one  whom  she  had  hitherto  so  highly  esteemed^ 
and,  by  so  doing,  dishonour  herself  and  imperil  both  countries. 
But  the  Queen  was  more  furious  than  ever  that  morning, 
returning  at  every  pause  in  the  envoy's  discourse  to  harp 
upon  the  one  string — "  How  dared  he  come  to  such  a  decision 
without  at  least  imparting  it  to  me  ?  " — and  so  on,  as  so  many 
times  before.  And  again  Davison,  with  all  the  eloquence  and 
with  every  soothing  art  he  had  at  command,  essayed  to  poui 
oil  upon  the  waves.  Nor  was  he  entirely  unsuccessful ;  for 
presently  the  Queen  became  so  calm  again  that  he  ventured 
once  more  to  present  the  rejected  letter  of  the  Earl.  She 
broke  the  seal,  and  at  sight  of  the  well-known  handwriting 
she  became  still  more  gentle,  and  so  soon  as  she  had  read  the 
first  of  her  favourite's  honied  phrases  she  thrust  the  precious 
document  into  her  pocket,  in  order  to  read  it  afterwards,  as 
Davison  observed,  at  her  leisure.* 

The  opening  thus  successfully  made,  and  the  envoy  having 
thus,  ^^by  many  insinuations,"  prepared  her  to  lend  him  a 
'^more  patient  and  willing  ear  than  she  had  vouchsafed  be- 
fore,'' he  again  entered  into  a  skilful  and  impassioned  argu- 
ment to  show  the  entire  wisdom  of  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Earl.' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  conversation.  Suffice  to 
say  that  no  man  could  have  more  eloquently  and  faithfully 
supported  an  absent  friend  under  difficulties  than  Davison 
now  defended  the  Earl.  The  line  of  argument  is  already 
familiar  to  the  reader,  and,  in  truth,  the  Queen  had  nothing 
to  reply,  save  to  insist  upon  the  governor's  delinquency  in 
maintaining  so  long  and  inexplic^le  a  silence.  And  at  this 
thought,  in  spite  of  the  envoy's  eloquence,  she  went  off  again 


"  Bruoe,  122,  -  Feb.  1586. 

•  Ibid.  "  The  begioning  of  our 
comedy  was  uncommon  sharp/'  said 
Davison,  '*  but  this  much  I  do  be  bold 
U>  assure  you,  that  if  I  had  not  arrived 


as  I  did,  both  his  Lordship  had  been 
utterly  diaowned  and  the  cause  over- 
thrown." Davison  to  Herle,  17  Feb. 
1586.  (Brit  Um,  Qalba»  0.  viii.  83, 
MS.) 
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in  a  paroxysm  of  anger,  abusing  the  Earl,  and  deeply  cen- 
suring Davison  for  his  "  peremptory  and  partial  dealing."  ^ 

"  I  had  conceived  a  better  opinion  of  you,"  she  said,  "  and 
I  had  intended  more  good  to  you  than  I  now  find  you  worthy 
of." 

"  I  humbly  thank  your  Highness,"  replied  the  ambassador, 
^^  but  I  take  yourself  to  witness  that  t  have  never  a£^ted  or 
sought  any  such  grace  at  your  hands.  And  if  your  Majesty 
persists  in  the  dangerous  course  on  which  you  are  now  enter* 
ing,  I  only  pray  your  leave,  in  recompense  for  all  my  travails, 
to  retire  myself  home,  where  I  may  spend  the  rest  of  my  life 
in  praying  for  you,  whom  Salvation  itself  is  not  able  to  save, 
if  these  purposes  are  continued.  Henceforth,  Madam,  he  is 
to  be  deemed  happiest  who  is  least  interested  in  the  public 
service."* 

And  so  ended  the  second  day's  debate.  The  next  morning 
the  Lord-Treasurer,  who,  according  to  Davison,  employed 
himself  diligently — as  did  also  Walsingham  and  Hatton' — ^in 
dissuading  the  Queen  from  the  violent  measures  which  she 
had  resolved  upon,  effected  so  much  of  a  change  as  to  procure 
the  insertion  of  those  qualifying  clauses  in  Heneage's  in- 
structions which  had  been  previously  disallowed.  The  open 
and  public  disgrace  of  the  Earl,  which  was  to  have  been 
peremptorily  demanded,  was  now  to  be  deferred,  if  such  a 
measure  seemed  detrimental  to  the  public  service.  Her 
Majesty,  however,  protested  herself  as  deeply  offeqded  as 
ever,  although  she  had  consented  to  address  a  brief,  some- 
what mysterious,  but  benignant  letter  of  compliment  to  the 
States.* 


>  Bruce,  123,  same  date. 

*  Ibid.  124,  same  date. 

•  Ibid.     143,  ?4^    1586 ; 


but    to 


10  Mar. 

Leicester  "owed  more," 
aooording  to  Davison,  "  for  his  constant 
friendship  and  sufferance  for  his  sake 
than  to  all  others  at  court"  Davison 
to  Heile.  (Biit  Mua.  Galba.  C.  viiL 
MS.) 


4  "Monsieur  Davison  nooa  a  Uen 
au  long  discouru  et  represent^**  said 
the  Queen,  "de  quel  zele  vous  aves 
4i6  pousses  a  fairo  I'offire  du  gouveme- 
ment  absolu  de  oes  pays  la  au  Comte 
de  Leycestre,  avec  les  plus  grandee 
signes  et  demonstrations  d'une  vehe- 
mente  et  devotionnee  aflfeddon  envera 
nous,  qu'on  scauroit  desirer,  dont  on 
nous  pourroit  4  bon  droit  taxer  d'in- 
giutitade,  si  eussiona  oubli^  de  vooa 
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Soon  after  this  Davison  retired  for  a  few  days  from  the 
court,  having  previously  written  to  the  Earl  that  "  the  heat  of 
her  Majesty's  offence  to  his  Lordship  was  abating  every  day 
somewhat,  and  that  she  was  disposed  both  to  hear  and  to 
speak  more  temperately  of  him."  ^ 

He  implored  him  accordingly  to  a  ^^  more  diligent  enter- 
taining of  her  by  wise  letters  and  messages,  wherein  his  slack- 
ness hitherto  appeared  to  have  bred  a  great  part  of  this 
unkindness."'  He  observed  also  that  the  "traffic  of  peace 
was  still  going  on  underhand ;  but  whether  to  use  it  as  a 
second  string  to  our  bow,  if  the  first  should  fail,  or  of  any 
settled  inclination  thereunto,  he  could  not  affirm/' ' 

Meantime  Sir  Thomas  Heneage  was  despatched  on  his 
mission  to  the  States,  despite  all  the  arguments  and  expostula- 
tions of  Walsingham,  Burghley,  Hatton,  and  Davison.  All 
the  Queen's  counsellors  were  unequivocally  in  favour  of  sus- 
taining Leicester ;  and  Heneage  was  not  a  little  embarrassed 
as  to  the  proper  method  of  conducting  the  affair.  Every- 
thing, in  truth,  was  in  a  most  confused  condition.  He  hardly 
understood  to  what  power  he  was  accredited.  "Heneage 
writes  even  now  unto  me,"  said  Walsingham  to  Davison, 
"that  he  cannot  yet  re^jeive  any  information  who  be  the 
States,  which  he  thinketh  will  be  a  great  Jiaimer  unto  him  in 
his  negotiation.  I  have  told  him  that  it  is  an  assembly  much 
like  that  of  our  burgesses  that  represent  the  State,  and  that 
my  Lord  of  Leicester  may  cause  some  of  them  to  meet 
together,  unto  whom  he  may  deliver  his  letters  and*  mes- 
sages."* Thus  the  new  envoy  was  to  request  the  culprit  to 
summon  the  very  assembly  by  which  his  downfall  and  dis 


ea  remerder  bien  expressement,  et  de 
Voos  rendre  certains  des  effects  reci- 
proques  que  oela  cause  en  nous  d'une 
entiere  aJCTection  envere  vous,  combien 
que  poor  pluaieare  grandes  et  impor* 
taotes  considerations  ne  puissons  nous 
accorder  a  Vacceptation  do  dit  offre. 
....  Nous  assenrant  qne  si  scaviez  de 
quelle  consequence  sont  les  raisons  et 
ooosiderations  que  ne  nous  pouvona 
eommuniquer  pour  plusiews  respects 
d'impotiance,  et   sur  les  qiielles  notre 


noire  advis^  et  demeureriez  contents 
du  diet  reflis,  lequel  sera  cause  d'aug- 
menter  encores  de  tant  plus  le  soin 
qu'ayons  promis  d'avoir  du  bien  et 
conversation  de  ces  pays  la."  Minute 
of  H.  Mc^esty's  Letter  to  the  States 
General.     (§.  P.  Office  MS.  Feb.  1681.) 

»  Bruce,  124,  J  Feb.  1586. 

*Ibid.  125,  same  date. 

8  Tbid. 

*  Walsingham   to  Dayison*  25  Feh 


cepoe  est  fonde,  vout  memes  seriez  de   {  1586.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
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grace  were  to  be  solemnized,  as  formally  as  had  been  so 
•ecently  his  elevation  to  the  height  of  power.  The  prospect 
^as  not  an  agreeable  one,  and  the  less  so  becaose  of  his 
^neral  want  of  familiarity  with  the  constitutional  forms  of 
the  country  he  was  about  to  visit.  Davison  accordingly,  at 
the  request  of  Sir  Francis,  furnished  Heneage  with  much 
valuable  information  and  advice  upon  the  subject.^ 


'  "The  goyemment  as  it  is  now," 
aid  he,  *'  you  shall  find  altered  from 
■he  form  whereof  I  delivered  you  some 
lotes  the  last  year.  The  ^neral  com- 
nandment  rests  presently  m  the  hands 
of  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  as  governor 
of  the  countries  for  them,  over  and 
besides  his  lieutenancy  from  the 
Queen.  The  nature  of  his  authority 
reaches  to  an  absolute  command  in 
matters  belonging  to  the  wars,  though 
in  civil  things  limited  to  the  lawful 
power  of  od^r  governors-general  in 
times  past,  as  you  shall  bettor  perceive 
by  the  commission  and  acts  them- 
selves, which  I  know  my  Lord  will 
not  conceal  from  you.  The  contribu- 
tions towards  the  war  of  200,000  florins, 
V  20,0001  the  month,  agreed  to  by  the 
four  provinces  of  Holland,  Zeeland, 
Friesland,  and  Utrecht,  are  to  be  levied 
shiefly  on  the  ordinary  means  of  con- 
sumption, or  things  spent  and  con- 
sumed in  the  country,  which  in  Hol- 
land alone,  doth  now  amount  to  90,000 
lorins  monthly,  besides  the  quota  of 
Jhe  other  provinces,  and  over  and 
ibove  their  customs  upon  all  mer- 
chandize going  out  and  coming  in, 
ind,  besides,  all  this  may  be  levied  in 
he  other  provinces  of  Gelderland, 
)veryaBeI,  Brabant  and  Flanders, 
rhey  are  to  put  into  my  Lord's  hands 
he  letting  and  iarmiog  of  these  impo- 
titions  yet  in  force  till  April  next, 
.vbich,  commg  short  of  the  general 
lum,  they  have  promised  to  supplv  by 
I  contribution  extraordinary,  such  as 
.ax  on  land  and  other  things,  whereof 
ny  Lord  can  and  will  thoroughly  in- 
bnn  you.  The  sovereignty,  notwitb- 
•tanding,  remains  penes  ordines,  which 
ve  call  the  Estates.  These  consist  of 
Jie  whole  provinces  united,  to  the 
Dumber  ordinarily  of  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  persons,  each  province  deputing 
■ome  four  or  five,  as  the  occasion  and 


time  require.  These  are  chosen  out 
by  their  provinces,  and  are  sent  to  the 
general  assembly  upon  extraordinary 
occasions — as  when  there  is  occasion 
for  making  some  new  ordmance,  either 
for  contributions  or  other  occuirenoefl, 
concerning  the  whole  generahty.  The 
place  of  their  ordinary  meeting  is  the 
Hague.  The  time  of  theur  oontinuanoe 
together  is  not  longer  than  till  the 
matter  in  question  be  resolved,  or  re- 
mitted to  a  new  report^  which  often 
happeneth.  These  having  remained 
together  upon  my  Lord's  coming  till 
he  had  agreed  to  the  acceptance  of  Uie 
government)  were  to  depart  home — 
about  the  time  of  my  coming  tbenoe 
— to  return  within  some  few  days  after 
for  the  determuiing  of  a  new  proposi- 
tion for  the  increase  of  their  ordinary 
contributions,  and  are  by  this  time,  I 
think,  dissolved  again.  In  this  case, 
your  letters  to  them — \f  you  have  any 
— ^must  tarry  a  new  oonvocation,  for  to 
them  only  it  appertains  to  answer  the 
matter  of  my  Lord's  election,  foras- 
much as  concemeth  the  country.  The 
council  of  estate,  resident  with  my 
Lord,  hath  been  chosen  since  his 
election  to  the  government,  composed 
of  some  ten  or  twelve  persons,  at  the 
denomination  of  the  provinces,  and  my 
Lord's  election.  These  you  shall  find 
attending  upon  my  Lord  as  his  ordi- 
naiy  assistants  in  all  matters  concern- 
ing the  pubUc  government,  but  lo 
them  it  belongeth  not  to  deliver  any- 
thmg  touching  this  case  of  my  Lord's 
without  special  direction.  And  thus 
much  touching  the  form  of  that  go- 
vernment, as  far  forth  as  the  time  will 
suffer  me  to  discourse  unto  you,  or 
may  belong  to  your  present  charge^ 
leaving  you  for  other  things  to  be 
more  particularly  satisfied  by  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  Mr.  Eilligrew,  and  others  of 
your  friends,  at  your  anival  th««e.** 
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Thus  provided  with  information,  forewarned  of  danger,  fur- 
nished with  a  double  set  of  letters  from  the  Queen  to  the 
States — the  first  expressed  in  language  of  extreme  exaspera- 
tion, the  others  couched  in  almost  affectionate  terms — and 
laden  with  messages  brimfull  of  wrathful  denimciation  from 
her  Majesty  to  one  who  was  notoriously  her  Majesty's  dearly-  • 
beloved,  Sir  Thomas  Heneage  set  forth  on  his  mission.  These 
were  perilous  times  for  the  Davisons  and  the  Heneages,  when 
even  Leicesters  and  Burghleys  were  scarcely  secure. 

Meantime  the  fair  weather  at  court  could  not  be  depended 
upon  from  one  day  to  another,  and  the  clouds  were  perpetu- 
aUy  returning  after  the  rain. 

"  Since  my  second  and  third  day's  audience,"  said  Davison, 
'^  the  storms  I  met  with  at  my  arrival  have  overblown  and 
abated  daily.  On  S|aturday  again  she  fell  into  some  new 
heat,  which  lasted  not  long.  This  day  I  was  myself  at  the 
court,  and  found  her  in  reasonable  good  terms,  though  she 
will  not  yet  seem  satisfied  to  me  either  with  the  matter  or 
manner  of  your  proceeding,  notwithstanding  all  the  labour  I 
have  taken  in  that  behalf.  Yet  I  find  not  her  Majesty  alto- 
gether so  sharp  as  some  men  look,  though  her  favour  has 
outwardly  cooled  in  respect  both  of  this  action  and  of  our 
plain  proceeding  with  her  here  in  defence  thereof."^ 

The  poor  Countess — whose  imaginary  exodus,  with  the  long 


Having  giren  this  oorreot  aod  gra- 
phic outline  of  the  government  to 
which  Hene$^  had  thos  been  de- 
spatched, upon  such  delicate  and 
perilooa  bushiess,  Davison  proceeded 
to  whisper  a  word  of  timely  caution  in 
his  ear. 

"I  cannot  but  let  you  know,"  he 
said,  "  how  heartily  sorry  I  am  that  it 
is  not  more  plausible  to  my  Lord,  and 
profitable  to  that  poor  country.  What 
may  move  her   Majesty  to  take  this 


you  how  to  carry  yourself  I  will  not 
take  upon  me,  and  yet  dare  be  bold 
to  affirm  this  much,  that  your  message, 
if  it  be  not  all  the  better  handled  in 
your  wisdom,  cannot  but  breed  utter 
dishonour  to  my  Lord,  ruin  to  the 
cause,  and  repentance  ere  long  to  her 
Majesty's  self)  which  will  better  ap- 
pear unto  you  when  you  shall  be  there 
to  look  into  their  estate.  But  seeing 
God  hath  so  disposed  thereof,  I  will 
cast  my  care  upon  his  providence,  and 


course  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  protest    |   recommend   the    cause  to    Him  that 
unto  you  before  God,  that  I  know  not   ;   governs   alL"      Davison  to    Heneage, 


what  other  course  the  Estates  or  my 
Lord  might  have  taken  than  they 
have  done,  nor  bow  the  country  may 
be  saved,  if  tiiis  act  be  disooonte- 
naoced  and  overthrown.     To  advise  i 


26  Feb.  1586.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
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procession  of  coaches  and  side-saddles,  had  excited  so  much 
ire — ^found  herself  in  a  most  distressing  position.  ^^  I  have 
not  seen  my  Lady  these  ten  or  twelve  days/'  said  Davison. 
"  To-morrow  I  hope  to  do  my  duty  towards  her.  I  found 
her  greatly  troubled  with  tempestuous  news  she  received  from 
court,  but  somewhat  comforted  when  she  understood  how  I 
had  proceeded  with  her  Majesty.  .  .  .  But  these  pas- 
sions overblown,  I  hope  her  Majesty  will  have  a  gracious 
regard  both  towards  myself  and  the  cause."  * 

But  the  passions  seemed  not  likely  to  blow  over  so  soon  as 
was  desirable.  Leicester's  brother  the  Earl  of  Warwick  took 
a  most  gloomy  view  of  the  whole  transaction,  and  hoarsar 
than  the  raven's  was  his  boding  tone. 

"Well,  our  mistress's  extreme  rage  doth  increase  rather 
than  diminish,"  he  wrote,  "  and  she  giveth  out  great  threa- 
tening words  against  you.  Therefore  make  the  best  assurance 
you  can  for  yourself,  and  trust  not  her  oath,  for  that  her 
malice  is  great  and  unquenchable  in  the  wisest  of  their  opi- 
nions here,  and  as  for  other  friendships,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
it  is  as  doubtful  as  the  other.  Wherefore,  my  good  brother, 
repose  your  whole  trust  in  God,  and  He  will  defend  you  in 
despite  of  all  your  enemies.  And  let  this  be  a  great  comfort 
to  you,  and  so  it  is  likewise  to  myself  and  all  your  assured 
friends,  and  that  is,  that  you  were  never  so  honoured  and 
loved  in  your  life  amongst  all  good  people  as  you  are  at 
this  day,  only  for  dealing  so  nobly  and  wisely  in  this  action 
as  you  have  done  ;  so  that,  whatsoever  cometh  of  it,,  you  have 
done  your  part.  I  praise  God  from  my  heart  for  it  Once 
again,  have  great  care  of  yourself,  I  mean  for  your  safety, 
and  if  she  will  needs  revoke  you,  to  the  overthrowing  of  the 
cause,  if  I  were  as  you,  if  I  could  not  be  assured  therey  I  would 
go  to  the  farthest  part  of  Christendom  rather  than  ever  come 
into  England  again.  Take  heed  whom  you  trust,  for  that 
you  have  some  false  boys  about  you"^ 

And  the  false  boys  were  busy  enough,  and  seemed  likely 

1  Brace's  '  Leyc.  Corresp.,'  144.    MS.  JtiBt  cited. 
3  ma.  160,  161,  ^  ICaicfa,  1689. 
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to  triumph  in  the  reeult  of  their  schemes.  For  a  glanoe  into 
the  secret  correspondence  of  Marj  of  Scotland  has  ah'eady  re- 
vealed the  Earl  to  us  constantly  surrounded  by  men  in  masks. 
Many  of  those  nearest  his  person,  and  of  hi^est  credit  out  of 
England,  were  his  deadly  foes,  sworn  to  compass  his  dishonour, 
his  confusion,  and  eventually  his  death,  and  in  correspond- 
ence with  his  most  powerful  adversaries  at  home  and  abroad. 
Certainly  his  path  was  slippery  and  perilous  along  those  icy 
summits  of  power,  and  he  had  need  to  look  well  to  his  foot- 
steps. 

Before  Heneage  had  arrived  in  the  Netherlands,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Shirley,  despatched  by  Leicester  to  England  with  a  com- 
mission to  procure  supplies  for  the  famishing  soldiers,  and,  if 
possible,  to  mitigate  the  Queen's  wrath,  had  been  admitted 
more  than  once  to  her  Majesty's  presence.  He  had  fought 
the  Earl's  battle  as  manfully  as  Davison  had  done,  and,  like 
that  envoy,  had  received  nothing  in  exchange  for  his  plausible 
arguments  but  bitter  words  and  big  oaths.  Eight  days  after 
his  arrival  he  was  introduced  by  Hatton  into  the  privy  cham- 
ber, and  at  the  moment  of  his  entrance  was  received  with  a 
volley  of  execrations.* 

"  I  did  expressly  and  peremptorily  forbid  his  acceptance  of 
the  absolute  government,  in  the  hearing  of  divers  of  my 
council,"  said  the  Queen. 

Shirley. — "The  necessity  of  the  case  was  imminent,  your 
Highness.  It  was  his  Lordship's  intent  to  do  all  for  your  Ma- 
jesty's service.  Those  countries  did  expect  him  as  a  governor 
at  his  first  landing,  and  the  States  durst  do  no  other  than 
satisfy  the  people  also  with  that  opinion.  The  people's  mis- 
like  of  their  present  government  is  such  and  so  great  as  that 
the  name  of  States  is  grown  odious  amongst  them.  There- 
fore the  States,  doubting  the  furious  rage  of  the  people,  con- 
ferred the  authority  upon  his  Lordship  with  incessant  suit  to 
him  to  receive  it  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  he  did 
deny  it  until  he  saw  plainly  both  confusion  and  ruin  of  that 

1  Brace's  *  Leyc  Correep.*    172,  -  March,  1680. 
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country  if  he  should  refuse.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he 
had  seen  into  their  estates,  his  lordship  found  great  profit  and 
commodity  like  to  come  unto  your  Majesty  by  your  accept- 
ance of  it.  Your  Highness  may  now  have  garrisons  of  Eng- 
lish in  as  many  towns  as  pleaseth  you,  without  any  more 
charge  than  you  e^Q  now  at.  Nor  can  luiy  peace  be  made 
with  Spain  at  any  time  h^-eafter,  but  through  you  and  by 
you.  Your  Majesty  should  remember,  likewise,  that  if  a  man 
of  another  nation  had  been  chosen  governor  it  might  have 
wrought  great  danger.  Moreover  it  would  have  been  an  indig-^ 
nity  that  your  lieutenant-general  should  of  necessity  be  under 
him  that  so  should  have  been  elected.  Finally,  this  is  a  stop 
to  any  other  that  may  aflfect  the  place  of  government  there.*' 

Queen  (who  has  manifested  many  signs  of  impatience 
during  this  discourse). — "Your  speech  is  all  in  vain.  His 
Lordship's  proceeding  is  sufficient  to  make  me  infamous  to 
all  princes,  having  protested  the  contrary,  as  I  have  done,  in 
a  book  which  is  translated  into  divers  and  sundry  languages. 
His  Lordship,  being  my  servant,  a  creature  of  my  own,  ought 
not,  in  duty  towards  me,  have  entered  into  this  course  without 
my  knowledge  and  good  allowance." 

Shirley, — "  But  the  world  hath  conceived  a  high  judgment 
of  your  Majesty's  great  wisdom  and  providence,  shown  by 
your  assailing  the  King  of  Spain  at  one  time  both  in  the  Low 
Countries  and  also  by  Sir  Francis  Drake.  I  do  assure  myself 
that  the  same  judgment  which  did  first  cause  you  to  take 
this  in  hand  must  continue  a  certain  knowledge  in  your  Ma- 
jesty that  oDe  of  these  actions  must  needs  stand  much  better 
by  the  other.  If  Sir  Frances  do  prosper,  then  all  is  welL  And 
though  he  should  not  prosper,  yet  this  hold  that  his  Lordship 
hath  taken  for  you  on  the  Low  Countries  must  always  assure 
an  honourable  peace  at  your  Highness's  pleasure.  I  beseech 
your  Majesty  to  remember  that  to  the  King  of  Spain  the 
government  of  his  Lordship  is  no  greater  matter  than  if  he 
were  but  your  lieutenant-general  there  ;  but  the  voyage  of 
Sir  Francis  is  of  much  greater  offence  than  alL" 

Queen  (interrupting). — "T   can  very  well  answer  for    Sir 
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Francis.  Moreover,  if  need  be,  the  gentleman  oareth  not  if 
I  should  disavow  him." 

Shirley. — "  Even  so  standeth  my  Lord,  if  your  disavowing  of 
him  may  also  stand  with  your  Highness's  favour  towards  him. 
Nevertheless,  should  this  bruit  of  your  mislike  of  his  Lord- 
ship's authority  there  come  unto  the  ears  of  those  people- 
being  a  nation  both  sudden  and  suspicious,  and  having  been 
heretofore  used  to  stratagem — I  fear  it  may  work  some 
strange  notion  in  them,  considering  that,  at  this  time,  there 
is  an  increase  of  taxation  raised  upon  them,  the  bestowing 
whereof  perchance  they  know  not  of  His  Lordship's  giving 
up  of  the  government  may  leave  them  altogether  without 
government,  and  in  worse  case  than  they  were  ever  in  before. 
For  now  the  atUhortiy  of  the  States  is  dissolved^  and  his  Lord- 
ship's government  is  the  only  thing  that  holdeth  them  together. 
I  do  beseech  your  Highness,  then,  to  consider  well  of  it,  and 
if  there  be  any  private  cause  for  which  you  take  grief  against 
his  Lordship,  nevertheless,  to  have  regard  unto  the  public 
cause,  and  to  have  a  care  of  your  own  safety,  which  in  many 
wise  men's  opinions,  standeth  much  upon  the  good  mainte- 
nance and  upholding  of  this  matter." 

Queen. — "I  believe  nothing  of  what  you  say  concerning 
the  dissolving  of  the  authority  of  the  States.  I  know  well 
enough  that  the  States  do  remain  states  still.  I  mean  not  to 
do  harm  to  the  cause,  but  only  to  reform  that  which  his  Lord- 
ship hath  done  beyond  his  warrant  from  me."^ 

And  with  this  the  Queen  swept  suddenly  from  the  apart- 
ment. Sir  Thomas,  at  different  stages  of  the  conversation, 
had  in  vain  besought  her  to  accept  a  letter  from  the  Earl 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  his  care.  She  obstinately  refused 
to  touch  it.  Shirley  had  even  had  recourse  to  stratagem : 
affecting  ignorance,  on  many  points  concerning  which  the 
Queen  desired  information,  and  su^esting  that  doubtless  she 
would  find  those  matters  fully  explained  in  his  Lordship's 
letter.*    The  artifice  was  in  vain,  and  the  discussion  was,  on 

I  Bruco's  'Uyc,  Corresp.'  X7l-ne,  ^ March.  1580.  » IbicL 
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the  whole,  unsatisfactory.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Queen  had  had  the  worst  of  the  argument,  and  she  was  far  too 
sagacious  a  politician  not  to  feel  the  weight  of  that  which 
had  been  urged  so  often  in  defence  of  the  course  pursued. 
But  it  was  with  her  partly  a  matter  of  temper  and  o£fended 
pride,  perhaps  even  of  wounded  affection. 

On  the  following  morning  Shirley  saw  the  Queen  walking 
in  the  garden  of  the  palace,  and  made  bold  to  accost  her. 
Thinking,  as  he  said,  ^^  to  test  her  affection  to  Lord  Leicester 
by  another  means,"  the  artful  Sir  Thomas  stepped  up  to  her, 
and  observed  that  his  Lordship  was  seriously  ilL  ^^  It  is  feared," 
he  said,  ^^  that  the  Earl  is  again  attacked  by  the  disease  of  which 
Dr.  Goodrowse  did  once  cure  him.  Wherefore  his  Lordship  is 
now  a  humble  suitor  to  your  Highness  that  it  would  please 
you  to  spare  Gk>odrowse,  and  give  him  leave  to  go  thither  for 
some  time." 

The  Queen  was  instantly  touched. 

"  Certainly — ^wiih  all  my  heart,  with  all  my  heart,  he  shall 
have  him,"  she  replied,  ^^and  sorry  I  am  that  his  Lordship 
hath  that  need  of  him." 

"And  indeed,"  returned  sly  Sir  Thomas,  "your  Highness 
\g  a  very  gracious  prince,  who  are  pleased  not  to  suffer  his 
Lordship  to  perish  in  health,  though  otherwise  you  remain 
deeply  offended  with  him." 

"You  know  my  mind,"  returned  Elizabeth,  now  all  the 
queen  again,  and  perhaps  suspecting  the  trick  ;  "  I  may  not 
endure  that  any  man  should  alter  my  commission  and  the 
authority  that  I  gave  him,  upon  his  own  fancies  and  without 
me. 

With  this  she  instantly  summoned  one  of  her  gentlemen, 
in  order  to  break  off  the  interview,  fearing  that  Shirley  was 
about  to  enter  again  upon  a  discussion  of  the  whole  subject, 
and  again  to  attempt  the  delivery  of  the  Earl's  letter.' 

In  all  this  there  was  much  of  superannuated  coquetry,  no 
doubt,  and  much  of  Tudor  despotism,  but  there  was  also  a 
strong  infusion  of  artifice.     For  it  will  soon  be  necessary  ta 

*  Brace's  'Leyc.  Ck>iTeflpk'  175,  1*76,  same  date. 
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direct  attention  to  certain  secret  tranBactions  of  an  important 
nature  in  which  the  Queen  was  engaged,  and  which  were  even 
hidden  from  the  all-seeing  eye  of  Walsingham — although 
shrewdly  suspected  both  by  that  statesman  and  by  Leicester — 
but  which  were  most  influential  in  modifying  her  policy  at 
that  moment  towards  the  Netherlands. 

There  could  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  stanch  and  stre- 
nuous manner  in  which  the  delinquent  Earl  was  supported  by 
his  confidential  messengers  and  by  some  of  his  fellow-coun- 
cillors. His  true  friends  were  urgent  that  the  great  cause  in 
which  he  was  engaged  should  be  forwarded  sincerely  and 
without  delay.  Shirley  had  been  sent  for  money;  but  to 
draw  money  from  Elizabeth  was  like  coining  her  life-blood, 
drachma  by  drachma. 

"  Your  Lordship  is  like  to  have  but  a  poor  supply  of  money 
at  this  time,''  said  Sir  Thomas.  ^^  To  be  plain  with  you,  I  fear 
she  groweth  weary  of  the  charge,  and  will  hardly  be  brought 
to  deal  thoroughly  in  the  action." 

He  was  also  more  explicit  than  he  might  have  been — had 
he  been  better  informed  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  diief 
personages  of  the  court,  concerning  whose  temper  the  absent 
Earl  was  naturally  anxious.  Hatton  was  most  in  £Etvour  at 
the  moment,  and  it  was  through  Hatton  that  the  commu- 
nications upon  Netherland  matters  passed ;  "  for,''  said  Shir- 
ley, ^^  she  will  hardly  endure  Mr.  Secretary  (Walsingham)  to 
speak  unto  her  therein." 

"  And  truly,  my  Lord,"  he  continued,  "  as  Mr.  Secretary  is 
a  noble,  good,  and  true  friend  unto  you,  so  doth  Mr.  Vice- 
Chamberlain  show  himself  an  honourable,  true,  and  faithful 
gentleman,  and  doth  carefully  and  most  like  a  good  friend 
for  your  Lordship." 

And  thus  very  succinctly  and  graphically  had  the  envoy 
painted  the  situation  to  his  principal  ^^  Tour  Lordship  now 
sees  things  just  as  they  stand,"  he  moralized.  ^^  Your  Lordship 
is  exceeding  wise.  Tou  know  ihe  Queen  and  her  nature  best 
(f  any  man.  You  know  all  men  here.  Your  Lordship  can 
judge  the  sequel  by  this  that  you  see :  only  this  I  must  tell 
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your  Lordship^  I  peroeive  that  fears  and  doubts  from  thenoe 
are  like  to  work  better  effects  here  than  comforts  and  assu* 
ranee.  I  think  it  my  part  to  send  your  Lordship  this  as  it  is^ 
rather  than  to  be  silent'"^ 

And  with  these  rather  ominous  insinuations  the  envoy  con* 
eluded  for  the  time  his  narrative. 

While  these  storms  were  blowing  and  "overblowing"  in 
England,  Leicester  remained  greatly  embarrassed  and  anxious 
in  Holland.  He  had  sown  the  wind  more  extensively  than 
he  had  dreamed  of  when  accepting  the  government^  and  he 
was  now  awaiting,  with  much  trepidation,  the  usual  harvest. 
And  we  have  seen  that  it  was  rapidly  ripening.  Meantime, 
the  good  which  he  had  really  effected  in  the  Provinces  by  the 
course  he  had  taken  was  likely  to  be  neutralized  by  the  sinis- 
ter rumours  as  to  his  impending  disgrace,  while  the  enemy 
was  proportionally  encouraged.  "  I  understand  credibly/'  he 
said,  "that  the  Prince  of  Parma  feels  himself  in  great  jollity 
that  her  Majesty  doth  rather  mislike  than  allow  of  our  doings 
here,  which,  if  it  be  true,  let  her  be  sure  her  own  sweet  self 
shall  first  smarf  ^ 

Moreover,  the  English  troops  were,  as  we  have  seen,  mere 
shoeless,  shivering,  starving  vagabonds.  The  Earl  had  gene- 
rously advanced  very  large  sums  of  money  from  his  own  pocket 
to  relieve  their  necessity.  The  States,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
voluntarily  increased  the  monthly  contribution  of  200,000 
florins,  to  which  their  contract  with  Elizabeth  obliged  them,* 
.and  were  more  disposed  than  ever  they  had  been  since  the 


*  Brace's  *Loyc.  Corresp.'  just  cited. 

•  Brace,  148,  -  Mardi,  1686. 

3  "  Tbey  have,  I  say,  added,"  wrote 
Lord  North  to  Lord  Burghley,  "to 
their  first  offer  as  much  more,  which 
ftmounteth  to  at  least  forty  thousand 
pouDds  a  month."  28  Feb.  1586.  (3.  P. 
Office  MS.) 

But  he  seems  to  have  much  over- 
stated the  amount  The  rejfular  con- 
tribution of  the  States  was  twenty 
thousand  pounds  (or  200.000  florins, 
as  it  was   then   always    reckoned)  a 


month,  and  they  had  recently  granted, 
at  Leicester's  uii^nt  request,  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds 
(400,000  florins)  for  four  months, 
making  thirty  thousand  pounds  a 
month.  It  is  however  quite  impossible 
to  asoertain  at  this  day  the  exact  sums 
voted  or  collected  in  the  republic  for 
war-expenses,  although  th^  is  no 
doubt  that  their  efforts  were  enonnous. 
Oomp.  Brace's  *Leyo.  Ooireqi.'    138^ 
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death  of  Orange  to  proceed  vigorously  and  harmoniously 
against  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  there  was  cause 
on  Leicester's  part  for  deep  mortification  at  the  tragical  turn 
which  the  Queen's  temper  seemed  to  be  taking. 

"  I  know  not,"  he  said,  "  how  her  Majesty  doth  mean  to 
dispose  of  me.  It  hath  grieved  me  more  than  I  can  express 
that  for  faithful  and  good  service  she  should  so  deeply  con- 
ceive against  me.  God  knows  with  what  mind  I  have  served 
her  Highness,  and  perhaps  some  others  might  have  fJGtiled* 
Yet  she  is  neither  tied  one  jot  by  covenant  or  promise  by  me 
in  any  way,  nor  at  one  groat  the  more  charges,  but  myself 
two  or  three  thousand  pounds  sterling  more  than  now  is  like 
to  be  well  spent.  I  will  desire  no  partial  speech  in  my 
favour.  If  my  doings  be  ill  for  her  Majesty  and  the  realm, 
let  me  feel  the  smart  of  it.  The  cause  is  now  well  forward  ; 
let  not  her  majesty  suffer  it  to  quail.  If  you  will  have  it 
proceed  to  good  effect,  send  away  Sir  William  Pelham  with 
all  the  haste  you  can.  I  mean  not  to  complain,  but  with  so 
weighty  a  cause  as  this  is,  few  men  have  been  so  weakly 
assisted.  Her  Majesty  hath  for  better  choice  for  my  place, 
and  with  any  that  may  succeed  me  let  Sir  William  Pelham 
be  first  that  may  come.  I  speak  from  my  soul  for  her  Ma- 
jesty's service.  I  am  for  myself  upon  an  hour's  warning  to 
obey  her  good  pleasure."^ 

Thus  far  the  Earl  had  maintained  his  dignity.  He  had 
yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the  States,  and  had  thereby 
exceeded  his  commission,  and  gratified  his  ambition,  but  he 
had  in  no  wise  forfeited  his  self-respect. 

But — BO  soon  as  the  first  unquestionable  intelligence  of  the 
passion  to  which  the  Queen  had  given  way  at  his  misdoings 
reached  him — ^he  b^an  to  whimper.  The  straightforward  tone 
which  Davison  had  adopted  in  his  interviews  with  Elizabeth, 
and  the  firmness  with  which  he  had  defended  the  cause  of  his 

1  LeiMster  to  Borghley,  18  Feb.  1586.     (S.  P.  Office  lia) 
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absent  friend,  at  a  moment  when  he  had  plunged  himself  into 
disgrace,  was  worthy  of  applause.  He  deserved  at  least  a 
word  of  honest  thanks. 

Ignoble  however  was  the  demeanor  of  the  Earl  towards  the 
man — ^for  whom  he  had  but  recently  been  unable  to  invent 
eulogies  sufficiently  warm — so  soon  as  he  conceived  the  pos- 
sibility of  sacrificing  his  friend  as  the  scape-goat  for  his  own 
fault.  An  honest  schoolboy  would  have  scorned  to  leave  thus 
in  the  lurch  a  comrade  who  had  been  fighting  his  battles  so 
honestly. 

"  How  earnest  I  was/'  he  wrote  to  the  lords  of  the  council, 
9th  March,  1586,  ^^  not  only  to  acquaint  her  Majesty,  but  im- 
mediately upon  the  first  motion  made  by  the  States,  to  send 
Mr.  Davison  over  to  her  with  letters,  I  doubt  not  but  he  will 
truly  affirm  for  me  ;  yea,  and  how  far  against  my  will  it  was, 
notwithstanding  any  reasons  delivered  me,  that  he  and  others 

persisted  in,  to  have  me  accept  first  of  this  place The 

extremity  of  the  case,  and  my  being  persuaded  that  Mr. 
Davison  might  have  better  satisfied  her  Majesty,  than  I  per- 
ceive he  can,  caused  me — neither  arrogantly  nor  contemptu- 
ously, but  even  merely  and  faithfully — to  do  her  Majesty  the 
best  service."  ^ 

He  acknowledged,  certainly,  that  Davison  had  been  in- 
fluenced by  honest  motives,  although  his  importunities  had 
been  the  real  cause  of  the  Earl's  n^lect  of  his  own  obliga- 
tions. But  he  protested  that  he  had  himself  only  erred 
through  an  excessive  pliancy  to  the  will  of  others.  "My 
yielding  was  my  own  fault,"  he  admitted,  "  whatsoever  his 
persuasions  ;  but  far  from  a  contemptuous  heart,  or  else  Otod 
pluck  out  both  heart  and  bowels  with  utter  shame."  ^ 

So  soon  as  Sir  Thomas  Heneage  had  presented  himself,  and 
revealed  the  full  extent  of  the  Queen's  wrath,  the  Earl's  dis- 
position  to  cast  the  whole  crime  on  the  shoulders  of  Davison 
became  quite  undisguised. 

1  Bnice*8  'Leyc  Coiresp.,*  162,  -  March,  1586.  «  Ibid.  163, 
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"I  thank  you  for  your  letters/'  wrote  Leicester  to  Wal- 
singham,  ^^  though  you  can  send  me  no  conifort.  Her  Majesty 
doth  deal  hardly  to  believe  so  ill  of  me.  It  is  true  I  faidted, 
.  .  but  she  doth  not  consider  what  commodities  she  hath 
withaly  and  herself  no  way  engaged  for  it,  as  Mr.  Darisom 
might  have  better  declared  it,  if  it  had  pleased  him.  And  I 
must  thank  him  only  for  my  blame,  and  so  he  will  confess  to 
you,  for,  I  protest  before  God,  no  necessity  here  could  have 
made  me  leave  her  Majesty  unacquainted  with  the  cause 
before  I  would  have  accepted  of  it,  hut  only  his  so  earnest 
pressing  me  with  his  faithful  assured  promise  to  discharge  me, 
however  her  Mcyesty  shovid  take  it.  For  you  all  see  there  she 
had  no  other  cause  to  be  offended  but  this,  and,  by  the  Lord^ 
he  was  the  only  cause ;   albeit  it  is  no  sufficient  all^ation, 

being  as  I  am He  had,  I  think,  saved  all  to  have  told 

her,  as  he  promised  me.  But  now  it  is  laid  upon  me,  God 
send  the  cause  to  take  no  harm,  my  grief  must  be  the  less. 
....  How  far  Mr.  Heneage's  commission  shall  deface  me  I 
know  not.  He  is  wary  to  observe  his  commission,  and  I  con- 
sent withaL  I  know  the  time  will  be  her  Majesty  will  be 
sorry  for  it.  In  the  meantime  I  am  too,  too  weary  of  the 
high  dignity.  I  would  that  any  that  could  serve  her  Majesty 
were  placed  in  it,  and  I  to  sit  down  vrith  all  my  losses."* 

In  more  manful  strain  he  then  alluded  to  the  sufferings  of 
his  army.  "Whatsoever  become  of  me,"  he  said,  "give  me 
leave  to  speak  for  the  poor  soldiers.  If  they  be  not  better 
maintained,  being  in  this  strange  country,  there  will  be  neither 
good  service  done,  nor  be  without  great  dishonour  to  her 

Majesty Well,  you  see  the  wants,  and  it  is  one  cause 

that  will  glad  me  to  be  rid  of  this  heavy  high  calling,  and 
wish  me  at  my  poor  cottage  again^  if  any  I  shall  find.  But  let 
her  Majesty  pay  them  well,  and  appoint  such  a  man  as  Sir 
William  Pelham  to  govern  them,  and  she  never  wan  more 
honour  than  these  men  here  will  do,  I  am  persuaded."  * 

That  the  Earl  was  warmly  urged  by  all  most  conversant 

»  Bruoe'a  *Leya  Coiresp.'  165-167,  -  March,  1586.  •  Ibid. 
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with  Netherland  politics  to  assume  the  government  was  a  fact 
admitted  by  all.  That  he  manifested  rather  eagerness  than 
reluctance  on  the  subject,  and  that  his  only  hesitation  arose 
from  the  proposed  restraints  upon  the  power,  not  from  scruples 
about  accepting  the  power,  are  facts  upon  record.  There  is 
nothing  save  his  own  assertion  to  show  any  backwardness  on 
his  part  to  snatch  the  coveted  prize ;  and  that  assertion  was 
flatly  denied  by  Davison,  and  was  indeed  refuted  by  every 
circumstance  in  the  case.  It  is  certain  that  he  had  concealed 
from  Davison  the  previous  prohibitions  of  the  Queen.  He 
could  anticipate  much  better  than  could  Davison,  therefore, 
the  probable  indignation  of  the  Queen.  It  is  strange  then 
that  he  should  have  shut  his  eyes  to  it  so  wilfully,  and 
stranger  still  that  he  should  have  relied  on  the  envoy's  elo- 
quence instead  of  his  own  to  mitigate  that  emotion.  Had  he 
placed  his  defence  simply  upon  its  true  basis,  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  and  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  the  Queen's 
intentions  in  any  other  way,  it  would  be  difficult  to  cen- 
sure him ;  but  that  he  should  seek  to  screen  himself  by 
laying  the  whole  blame  on  a  subordinate,  was  enough  to  make 
any  honest  man  who  heard  him  hang  his  head.  ^^I  meant 
not  to  do  it,  but  Davison  told  me  to  do  it,  please  your  Majesty, 
and  if  there  was  naughtiness  in  it,  he  said  he  would  make  it 
all  right  with  your  Majesty."  Such,  reduced  to  its  simplest  ex- 
pression, was  the  defence  of  the  magnificent  Earl  of  Leicester. 

And  as  he  had  gone  cringing  and  whining  to  his  royal 
mistress,  so  it  was  natural  that  he  should  be  brutal  and 
blustering  to  his  friend. 

"  By  yoiu-  means,"  said  he,*  "  I  have  fallen  into  her  Ma- 
jesty's deep  displeasure.  .  .  .  •  If  you  had  delivered  to  her 
the  truth  of  my  dealing,  her  Highness  never  could  have  con- 
ceived, as  I  perceive  she  doth Nor  doth  her  Majesty 

know  how  hardly^  I  was  drawn  to  accept  this  place  before  I 
had  acquainted  her — as  to  which  you  promised  you  would  not 


*  Leicester    to    Davison,    with    his 
oommeDts  in  reply  written  in  the  mar- 


gin. 


Bruce,  168-111,  -  March,  1586. 


s  The  words  italicized  hi  the  tazt 
were  underscored  by  Daviaoo,  with 
the  marginal  comment— "Let  Sif 
Philip  Sidney  and  others  witneaB.** 
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only  give  her  ftill  satisfaction^  but  would  procure  me  great 
thanks.  ....  You  did  chiefly  persuade  me  to  take  this  charge 

upon  me You  can  remember  how  many  trtoties  you  and 

others  had  with  the  States,  before  I  agreed,  for  all  yours  and 
their  perstuzsion  to  take  it.^  ....  You  gave  me  assurance  tc 
satisfy  her  Majesty,  but  I  see  not  that  you  have  done  anything 
....  I  did  not  hide  from  you  the  doubt  I  had  of  her  Ma^ 

jesty's  ill  taking  it Ton  chiefiy  brought  me  into  t^/  .  . . , 

and  it  could  no  way  have  been  heavy  to  you,  though  you  had 
told  the  uttermost  of  your  own  doing,  as  you  faithfully  pro- 
mised you  would.  .  .  . .  /  did  very  untoiUingly  come  into  the 
mattery^  doubting  that  to  fall  out  which  is  come  to  pass,  .... 
and  it  doth  bo/oU  out  by  your  negligent  carelessnesSy  whereof  I 
many  hundred  times  told  you  thMyou  would^  both  mar  the  good- 
ness of  the  matter,  and  breed  m^  her  Majesty's  displeasure. 
....  Thus  &re  you  well,  and  except  your  embassages  have 
better  success,  I  shall  have  no  cause  to  commend  them.'' 

And  BO  was  the  unfortunate  Davison  ground  into  finest 
dust  between  the  upper  and  lower  millstones  of  royal  wrath 
and  loyal  subserviency. 

Meantime  the  other  special  envoy  had  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  Netherlands ;  the  other  go-between  between  the 
incensed  Queen  and  the  backsliding  favourite.  It  has  already 
been  made  sufficiently  obvious,  by  the  sketch  given  of  his  in- 
structions, that  his  mission  was  a  delicate  one.  In  obedience 
to  those  instructions,  Heneage  accordingly  made  his  appear- 
ance before  the  council,  and,  in  Leicester's  presence,  delivered 
to  them  the  severe  and  biting  reprimand  which  Elizabeth 
had  chosen  to  inflict  upon  the  States  and  upon  the  govemoro 
The  envoy  performed  his  ungracious  task  as  daintily  as  he 
could,  and  after  preliminary  consultation  with  Leicester  ;  but 
the  proud  Earl  was  deeply  mortified.     ^^  The  fourteenth  day 


*  "  AB  this  whOe  there  was  no  note 
of  anj  contrary  oommandroent" — 
CcmuDODt  of  Davison. 

*  "Absolutely  denied." — Comment 
of  Davison. 

»  "Hereof  let  the  world  judge."— 
Davison. 

*  Words    underscored    by  Davison, 


with  the  comment — *^  You  might  doubt 
it|  but  if  you  had  uttered  so  much, 
you  should  have  employed  some  other 
in  the  journey,  which  I  had  no  reason 
to  affect  much,  peseeinf  well  enough 
how  thankless  u  would  ba"  Bruoc^ 
170. 
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of  this  month  of  M&rch,"  said  he,  ^^  Sir  Thomas  Heneage  de- 
livered a  very  sharp  letter  from  her  Majesty  to  the  council 
of  estate,  besides  his  message — ^myself  being  present,  for  so 
was  her  Majesty's  pleasure,  as  he  said,  and  I  do  think  he  did 
but  as  he  was  commanded.  How  great  a  grief  it  must  be  to 
an  honest  heart  and  a  true,  faithful  servant,  before  his  own 
fece,  to  a  company  of  very  wise  and  grave  counsellors,  who 
had  conceived  a  marvellous  opinion  before  of  my  credit  with 
her  Majesty,  to  be  charged  now  with  a  manifest  and  wilful 
contempt !  Matter  enough  to  have  broken  any  man's  heart, 
that  looked  rather  for  thanks,  as  Ood  doth  know  I  did  when 
I  first  heard  of  Mr.  Heneage's  arrival — ^I  must  say  to  your 
Lordship,  for  discharge  of  my  duty,  I  can  be  no  fit  man  to 
serve  here — ^my  disgrace  is  toi*  great — protesting  to  you  that 
since  that  day  I  cannot  find^it  in  my  heart  to  come  into  that 
place,  where,  by  my  own  safierings  torn,  I  was  made  to  be 
thought  so  lewd  a  person.''  ^ 

He  then  comforted  himself — as  he  had  a  right  to  do— with 
the  reflection  that  this  disgrace  inflicted  was  more  than  he 
deserved,  and  that  such  would  be  the  opinion  of  those  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded. 

'^  Albeit  one  thing,"  he  said,  ^^  did  greatly  comfort  me,  that 
they  all  best  knew  the  wrong  was  great  I  had,  and  that  her 
Majesty  was  very  wrongfully  informed  of  the  state  of  my  cause. 
I  doubt  not  but  they  can  and  will  dischaige  me,  howsoever 
they  shall  satisfy  her  Majesty.  And  as  I  would  rather  wish 
for  death  than  justly  to  deserve  her  displeasure,  so,  good  my 
Lord,  this  disgrace  not  coming  for  any  ill  service  to  her,  pray 
procure  me  a  speedy  resolution,  that  I  may  go  hide  me  and 
pray  for  her.  My  heart  is  broken,  though  thus  far  I  can 
quiet  myself,  that  I  know  I  have  done  her  Majesty  as  faithful 
and  good  service  in  these  countries  as  ever  she  had  done  her 

since  she  was  Queen  of  England Under  correction,  my 

good  Lord,  I  have  had  Halifax  law — ^to  be  condemned  first 
and  inquired  upon  after.  I  pray  God  that  no  man  find  this 
measure  that  I  have  done,  and  deserved  no  worse."' 

1  Leicester  to  Burghlej,  17  March,  1686.     (S.  P.  Offioe  }iB.)  t  IbUL 
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He  defended  himself— as  Davison  had  iabeady  defended  him 
— upon  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

^^  I^  a  poor  gentleman/'  he  said,  ^^  who  have  wholly  depended 
upon  herself  alone — and  now,  being  commanded  to  a  service 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  ever  her  Majesty  employed 
any  servant  in,  and  finding  the  occasion  so  serving  me,  and 
the  necessity  of  time  such  as  would  not  permit  such  delays, 
flatly  seeing  that  if  that  opportunity  were  lost,  the  like  again 
for  her  service  and  the  good  of  the  realm  was  never  to  be 
looked  for,  presuming  upon  the  favour  of  my  prince,  as  many 
servants  have  done,  exceeding  somewhat  thereupon,  rather 
than  breaking  any  part  of  my  commission,  taking  upon  me  a 
place  whereby  I  found  these  whole  countries  could  be  held 
at  her  best  devotion,  without  binding  her  Majesty  to  any 
such  matter  as  she  had  forbidden  to  the  States  before — ^finding, 
I  say,  both  the  time  and  opportunity  to  serve,  and  no  lack  but 
to  trust  to  her  gracious  acceptation,  I  now  feel  that  how  good, 
how  honourable,  how  profitable  soever  it  be,  it  is  turned  to  a 
worse  part  than  if  I  had  broken  all  her  commissions  and  com- 
mandments, to  the  greatest  harm,  and  dishonour,  and  danger, 
that  may  be  imagined  against  her  person,  state,  and  dignity/'^ 

He  protested,  not  without  a  show  of  reason,  that  he  was 
like  to  be  worse  punished  "  for  well-doing  than  any  man  that 
had  committed  a  most  heinous  or  traitorous  ofience,'"  and  he 
maintained  that  if  he  had  not  accepted  the  government,  as 
he  had  done,  '^the  whole  State  had  been  gone  and  wholly 
lost/'*  All  this — as  we  have  seen — ^had  already  been  stoutly 
urged  by  Davison,  in  the  very  face  of  the  tempest,  but  with 
no  result,  except  to  gain  the  enmity  of  both  parties  to  the 
quarrel.  The  imgrateful  Leicester  now  expressed  confidence 
that  the  second  go-between  would  be  more  adroit  than  the 
first  had  proved.  "  The  causes  why,"  said  he,  "  Mr.  Davison 
could  have  told — no  man  better — ^but  Mr.  Heneage  can  now 
tell,  who  hath  sought  to  the  uttermost  the  bottom  of  all  things. 
I  will  stand  to  his  report,  whether  glory  or  vain  desire  of  title 

*  Leicester  to  Borghlej.    (MS.  last  cited.)  *  Ibid. 
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caused  me  to  step  one  foot  forward  in  the  matter.  My  place 
was  great  enough  and  high  enough  before,  with  much  less 
trouble  than  by  this,  besides  the   great  indignation  of  her 

Majesty If  I  had  overslipt  the  good  occasion  th^i  in 

danger,  I  had  been  worthy  to  be  hanged,  and  to  be  taken  for 
a  most  lewd  servant  to  her  Majesty,  and  a  dishonest  wretdi 
to  my  country."* 

But  diligently  as  Heneage  had  sought  to  the  bottom  of  all 
things,  he  had  not  gained  the  approbation  of  Sidney.  Sir 
Philip  thought  that  the  new  man  had  only  ill  botched  a  piece 
of  work  that  had  been  most  awkwardly  contrived  from  the 
b^inning.  ^^  Sir  Thomas  Heneage,"  said  he,  ^^  hath  with  as 
much  honesty,  in  my  opinion  done  as  much  hurt  as  any  man 
this  twelvemonth  hath  done  with  naughtiness.  But  I  hope 
in  God,  when  her  Majesty  finds  the  truth  of  things,  her 
graciousness  will  not  utterly  overthrow  a  cause  so  behooveful 
and  costly  unto  her."* 

He  briefly  warned  the  government  that  most  disastrous 
effects  were  likely  to  ensue,  if  the  Earl  should  be  publicly 
disgraced,  and  the  recent  action  of  the  States  reversed.  The 
penny-wise  economy,  too,  of  the  Queen,  was  rapidly  proving 
a  most  ruinous  extravagance.  "  I  only  cry  for  Flushing,"  said 
Sidney,  "  but,  unless  the  monies  be  sent  over,  there  will  some 
terrible  accident  follow,  particularly  to  the  cautionaiy  towns, 
if  her  Majesty  mean  to  have  them  cautions."^ 

The  effect  produced  by  the  first  explosion  of  the  Queen's 
wrath  was  indeed  one  of  universal  suspicion  and  distrust. 
The  greatest  care  had  been  taken,  however,  that  the  affitir 
should  be  delicately  handled,  for  Heneage,  while  doing  as 
much  hurt  by  honesty  as  others  by  naughtiness,  had  modified 
his  course  as  much  as  he  dared  in  deference  to  the  opinions 
of  the  Earl  himself,  and  that  of  his  English  coimsellora 
The  great  culprit  himself,  assisted  by  his  two  lawyers.  Clerk 
arid  Killigrew — ^had  himself  drawn  the  bill  of  his  own  indict- 
ment.   The  letters  of  the  Queen  to  the  States,  to  the  council, 

'  Leicester  to  Burghley.     (MS.  just  cited.) 
•  Sir  P.  Sidney  to  Bui^blejr,  18  MarcJi,  1586.    (&  P.  Office  MS.)        ■  Ibtd. 
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and  to  the  Earl  himself,  were,  of  necessity,  delivered,  but  the 
reprimand  which  Heneage  had  been  instructed  to  fulminate 
was  made  as  harmless  as  possible.  It  was  arranged  that  he 
should  make  a  speech  before  the  council,  but  abstain  from  a 
protocoL  The  oration  was  duly  pronounced,  and  it  was,  of 
necessity,  stinging.  Otherwise  the  disobedience  to  the  Queen 
would  have  been  flagrant.  But  the  pain  inflicted  was  to  dis^ 
appear  with  the  first  castigation.  The  humiliation  was  to  be 
public  and  solemn,  but  it  was  not  to  be  placed  on  perpetual 
record. 

"  We  thought  best,"  said  Leicester,  Heneage,  Clerk,  and 
Killigrew — "according  to  her  Majesty's  secret  instructions — 
to  take  that  course  which  might  least  endanger  the  weak 
estate  of  the  Provinces — that  is  to  say,  to  utter  so  much  in 
words  as  we  hoped  might  satisfy  her  excellent  Majesty's  ex- 
pectation, and  yet  leave  them  nothing  in  writing  to  confirm 
that  which  was  secretly  spread  in  many  places  to  the  hindrance 
of  the  good  course  of  settling  these  aflairs.  Which  speech, 
after  Sir  Thomas  Heneage  had  devised,  and  we  both  perused 
and  allowed,  he,  by  our  consent  and  advice,  pronounced  to  the 
council  of  state.  This  we  did  think  needful — especially  be- 
cause every  one  of  the  council  that  was  present  at  the  reading 
of  her  Majesty's  first  letters,  was  of  the  full  mind,  that  if  her 
Majesty  should  again  show  the  least  mislike  of  the  present 
government,  or  should  not  by  her  next  letters  confirm  it,  they 
were  all  undone — ^for  ihM  every  man  would  cast  with  hiTaself 
which  way  to  make  his  peace,"  * 

Thus  adroitly  had  the  "poor  gentleman,  who  could  not  find 
it  in  his  heart  to  come  again  into  the  place,  where — by  his 
own  sufferings  torn — he  was  made  to  appear  so  lewd  a  person  " 
— ^provided  that  there  should  remain  no  trace  of  that  lewdness 
and  of  his  sovereign's  displeasure,  upon  the  record  of  the 
States.'  It  was  not  long,  too,  before  the  Earl  was  enabled  to 
surmount  his  mortification  ;  but  the  end  was  not  yet 


'  "  The  Besoliition  of  my  Lord,  Ac., 
for  the  speech  I  should  use  to  the 
CotmcQ  of  the  States  tipon  the  letters 
written    from    H.  M^e^  in    March, 


14  Mardi,  1686."    Signed  by  Leioeeter, 
Heneage,  Clerk,  and  Killigrew.    (S.  P. 
Office  MS.) 
*  In  the  foreign  cotTespoDdenoe,  of 
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The  universal  suspicion,  consequent  on  these  proceedings, 
grew  most  painful.  It  pointed  to  one  invariable  quarter.  It 
was  believed  by  all  that  the  Queen  was  privately  treating  for 
peace,  and  that  the  transaction  was  kept  a  secret  not  only 
from  the  States  but  from  her  own  most  trusted  counseUors 
also.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  pernicious 
effects  of  this  suspicion.  Whether  it  was  a  well-grounded  one 
or  not,  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  vigour  of  the  enterprise  was  thus  sapped  at  a 
most  critical  moment.  The  Provinces  had  never  been  more 
heartily  banded  together  since  the  fatal  10th  of  July,  1584, 
than  they  were  in  the  early  spring  of  1586.  They  were 
rapidly  organizing  their  own  army,  and,  if  the  Queen  had 
manifested  more  sympathy  with  her  own  starving  troops,'  the 


"  de8{)atch  books,"  between  the  States 
General  and  England,  there  are  no 
letters  either  finom  Queen  Elizabeth, 
or  from  Ortell,  who  was  in  England 
during  the  whole  of  the  year  1586,  as 
agent  of  Holland  and  Zeeland,  and,  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  was  added  to  the 
number  of  commissioners  sent  by  the 
States  General  to  the  Queen.  Nor 
are  there  any  letters  addressed  to 
Elizabeth  or  to  Ortell,  although  there 
are  a  few  notes  (which  I  have  used) 
made  by  the  persons  to  whom  was  en- 
trusted the  task  of  drawing  up  letters 
to  be  sent  by  Davison  in  the  middle 
of  February,  1686,  and  aflerwarda 
There  are,  indeed,  no  letters  of  1586 
relative  to  England  or  to  the  Leicester 
government,  to  be  found  in  the  archives 
of  the  Hague;  nor  is  there  in  the 
daily  register  of  the  sessions  of  the 
States  General  for  1586 — which  I  have 
examined,  page  by  page,  very  care- 
fully— a  trace  of  the  dissatis&ction  of 
the  Queen,  or  of  tlie  angry  correspond- 
ence which  ensued,  after  the  accept- 
ance by  Leicester  of  the  *' absolute" 
government  All  the  pieces  have  been 
lost — ^probably  secreted  at  the  period 
— so  that  no  one  could  tell  at  present, 
by  consulting  the  Hague  Archives 
only,  that  there  had  been  a  quarrel 
Bor,  Meteren,  and  other  contempo- 
raries, give   an  account   of  the  trans- 


action, in  the  main  correct,  although 
most  of  them  are  of  c^nion  that 
the  Queen's  anger  was  mere  pretence, 
and  that  she  was  desirous  of  assuming 
the  sovereignty,  in  case  the  Provinces 
were  deemed  by  Leicester  capable  of 
maintaining  their  own  cause.  This 
view  as  we  have  seen,  was  quite  erro- 
neous. 

It  is  remarkable  that  between  23 
Feb.  and  11  April,  1586,  the  States 
Goneral  were  not  in  session. 

*  "I  will  not  trouble  your  Lord- 
sliip,"  wrote  Leicester  to  fiuighley  on 
the  15  March,  1586,  *'with  anything 
that  may  privately  concern  myselC  I 
see  what  the  acceptation  of  my  services 
is,  and  how  little  it  availeth  to  allege 
most  just  reasons  in  defence  of  tbem. 
But  though  I  see  I  am,  and  must  be^ 
disgraced,  which  €k>d  I  hope  will  give 
me  strength  to  bear  patiently,  yet  let 
me  entreat  your  L'p  to  be  a  mean  to 
her  M.  that  the  'pocft  sokUers  be  not 
beaten  for  my  sake.  There  came  no 
penny  of  treasure  over  since  my  coming 
hither.  That  which*  then  came  was 
most  part  due  before  it  came.  There 
is  much  due  to  them.  They  cannot 
get  a  penny.  Their  credit  is  spent 
They  perish  for  toani  cf  vicinal  ofMi 
doihing  in  great  numberB.  The  whole 
and  some  are  ready  to  mutiny,**  Jca 
S.  P.  Office  MS. 
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united  Englishmen  and  Hollanders  would  have  been  invincible 
even  by  Alexander  Famese. 

Moreover,  they  had  sent  out  nine  war-vessels  to  cruise  off  the 
Cape  Verd  Islands  for  the  homeward-bound  Spanish  treasure- 
fleet  from  America,  with  orders,  if  they  missed  it,  to  proceed 
to  the  West  Indies ;  so  that,  said  Leicester,  "  the  King  of 
Spain  will  have  enough  to  do  between  these  men  and  Drake."  * 
All  parties  had  united  in  conferring  a  generous  amount  of 
power  upon  the  Earl,  who  was,  in  truth,  stadholder-general, 
under  grant  from  the  States — and  both  Leicester  and  the 
Provinces  themselves  were  eager  and  earnest  for  the  war.  In 
war  alone  lay  the  salvation  of  England  and  Holland.  Peace 
was  an  impossibility.  It  seemed  to  the  most  experienced 
statesmen  of  both  countries  even  an  absiu-dity.  It  may  well 
be  imagined,  therefore,  that  the  idea  of  an  underhand  nego- 
tiation by  Elizabeth  would  cause  a  frenzy  in  the  Netherlands. 
In  Leicester's  opinion,  nothing  short  of  a  general  massacre  of 
the  English  would  be  the  probable  consequence.  "  No  doubt," 
said  he,  "  the  very  way  it  is  to  put  us  all  to  the  sword  here. 
For  mine  own  part  it  would  be  happiest  for  me,  though  I 
wish  and  trust  to  lose  my  life  in  better  sort."  * 

Champagny,  however,  was  giving  out  mysterious  hints  that 
the  King  of  Spain  could  have  peace  with  England  when  he 
wished  for  it.  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  son  of  Lord  Burghley,  on 
whose  countenance  the  States  especially  relied,  was  returning 
on  sick-leave  from  his  government  of  the  Brill,  and  this 
sudden  departure  of  so  eminent  a  personage,  joined  with  the 
public  disavowal  of  the  recent  transaction  between  Leicester 
and  the  Provinces,  was  producing  a  general  and  most  sicken- 
ing apprehension  as  to  the  Queen's  good  faith.  The  Earl 
did  not  fail  to  urge  these  matters  most  warmly  on  the  con- 
sideration of  the  English  council,  setting  forth  that  the  States 
were  stanch  for  the  war,  but  that  they  would  be  beforehand 
with  her  if  she  attempted  by  underhand  means  to  compass  a 
^eace.     "  If  these  men  once  smell   any  such  matter,"  wrote 

>  Leicester  to  Burghlej,  17  March,  1586.    (S.  ?.  Office  MS.)  I  lUd. 

VOL.  I.— 9.  E 
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Leicester  to  Burghley,  "be  you  sure  they  will  soon  come 
before  you,  to  the  utter  overthrow  of  her  Majesty  and  state 
for  ever."  ^ 

The  Earl  was  suspecting  the  "false  boys,"  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  although  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  perceive,  as 
we  have  been  enabled  to  do,  the  wide-spread  and  intricate 
meshes  by  which  he  was  enveloped.  "  Your  Papists  in  Eng- 
land," said  he,  "have  sent  over  word  to  some  in  this  com- 
pany, that  all  that  they  ever  hoped  for  is  come  to  pass  ;  that 
my  Lord  of  Leicester  shall  be  called  away  in  greatest  indig- 
nation with  her  Majesty,  and  to  confirm  this  of  Champagny, 
I  have  myself  seen  a  letter  that  her  Majesty  is  in  hand  with 
a  secret  peace.  God  forbid  !  for  if  it  be  so,  her  Majesty,  her 
realm,  and  we,  are  all  undone."  * 

The  feeling  in  the  Provinces  was  still  sincerely  loyal  to- 
wards England.  "  These  men,"  said  Leicester,  "  yet  honour 
and  most  dearly  love  her  Majesty,  and  hardly,  I  know,  will  be 
brought  to  believe  ill  of  her  any  way."  Nevertheless  these 
nunours,  to  the  discredit  of  her  good  faith,  were  doing  in- 
finite harm  ;  while  the  Earl,  although  keeping  his  eyes  and 
ears  wide  open,  was  anxious  not  to  compromise  himself  any 
further  with  hb  sovereign,  by  appearing  himself  to  suspect 
her  of  duplicity.  "  Good,  my  Lord,"  he  besought  Burghley, 
"  do  not  let  her  Majesty  know  of  this  concerning  Champagny 
as  coming  from  me,  for  she  will  think  it  is  done  for  my  own 
cause,  which,  by  the  Lord  God,  it  is  not,  but  even  on  the 
necessity  of  the  case  for  her  own  safety,  and  the  realm,  and 
us  alL  Good  my  Lord,  as  you  will  do  any  good  in  the  matter, 
let  not  her  Majesty  understand  any  piece  of  it  to  come  from 
me."* 

The  States-General,  on  the  25th  March,  N.  S.,  addressed  a 
respectful  letter  to  the  Queen,  in  reply  to  her  vehement 
^  chidings.     They  expressed  their  deep  regret    that 

-  March,  j^^^.  Majesty  should  be  so  offended  with  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  as  absolute  go- 
vernor.     They  confessed   that  she  had   just  cause  of  dis- 

"  Leicester  to  Burghley,  MS.  last  cited.  •  Ibid.  »  Ibid. 
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pleasure,  but  hoped  that  when  she  should  be  informed  of 
the  whole  matter  she  would  rest  better  satisfied  with  their 
proceedings.  They  stated  that  the  authority  was  the  same 
which  had  been  previously  bestowed  upon  governors-general ; 
observing  that  by  the  word  "  absolute/'  which  had  been  used 
in  designation  of  that  authority,  nothing  more  had  been 
intended  than  to  give  to  the  Earl  full  power  lio  execute 
his  commission,  while  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  was  re- 
served to  the  people.  This  commission,  they  said,  could  not 
be  without  danger  revoked.  And  therefore  they  most  humbly 
besought  her  Majesty  to  approve  what  had  been  done,  and  to 
remember  its  conformity  with  her  own  advice  to  them,  that 
a  multitude  of  heads,  whereby  confusion  in  the  government 
is  bred,  should  be  avoided.^ 

Leicester,  upon  the  same  occasion,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Burghley  and  Walsingham,  expressing  himself  as  became  a 
crushed  and  contrite  man,  never  more  to  raise  his  drooping 
head  again,  but  warmly  and  manfully  urging  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  English  government — ^for  the  honour  and  interest 
of  the  Queen  herself — "the  miserable  state  of  the  poor 
soldiers/'  The  necessity  of  immediate  remittances  in  order 
to  keep  them  from  starving,  was  most  imperious.  For  him- 
self, he  was  smothering  his  wretchedness  until  he  should  learn 
her  Majesty's  final  decision,  as  to  what  was  to  become  of 
him.     "  Meantime,"  scud  he,  "  I  carry  my  grief  inward,  and 


1  The  letter  is  given  in  Ifeteren, 
xiL  234-  Wagenaar  (vill.  121,  note  4) 
obseryes,  Tery  correctlj,  tbat^  when 
the  States  were  thus  glibly  explaining 
away  the  word  ''abaolute,"  they  had 
either  not  read  over  very  careftilly  the 
commission  granted  by  themselves  to 
Leicester,  or  trusted  that  the  Queen 
would  not  closely  examine  that  docu- 
ment In  this  original  contract  with 
the  Earl  were  these  words:  "Item, 
his  Excellency  shall  have  full  authority 
and  abeohite  power  (voile  macht  en 
absoluyt  geweld)  within  the  Provinces 
in  the  matter  of  policy  and  justice  (in 
*t  stack  van  de  politie  en  justitic)." 
Comp.  Bor,  II.  686.  Oroot  iiakaat 
Boel^  iv.  81.    Meteren,  tibi  sup. 


Bor,  Meteren,  and  many  contem- 
porary writers,  as  well  as  Wagenaar 
and  other  more  modem  authorities, 
are  quite  mistaken  in  representing 
the  whole  angry  demonstration  mado 
by  the  Queen  in  regard  to  this  accept- 
ance by  Leicester  of  the  "absolute" 
government  as  a  farce,  and  a  farco 
which  had  been  previously  arranged. 
We  have  seen  from  the  private  letters 
of  the  period  how  very  genuine  was 
the  ill  humour  of  Elizabeth. 

The  state-couucil  ajso,  on  the  27 
March,  1686  (N.S.),  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Queen,  of  similar  tenor  to  that 
written  by  the  States-General.  Printed 
in  Brace's  *Leya  Corresp.'  Append. 
468,  469. 
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will  proceed  till  her  Majesty's  full  pleasure  come  with  as  little 
discouragement  to  the  cause  as  I  6an.  I  pray  Qoi  her 
Majesty  may  do  that  may  be  best  for  herselfi  For  my  own 
part  my  heart  is  broken,  but  not  by  the  enemy/'  ^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  public  disgrace  thus  inflicted 
upon  the  broken-hearted  governor,  and  the  severe  censure 
administered  to  the  States  by  the  Queen  were  both  ill-timed 
and  undeserved.  Whatever  his  disingenuousness  towards 
Davison,  whatever  his  disobedience  to  Elizabeth,  however 
ambitious  his  own  secret  motives  may  have  been,  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  that  thus  far  he  had  borne  himself  well  in  his 
great  office. 

Bichard  Cavendish — ^than  whom  few  had  better  oppor- 
tunities of  judging — spoke  in  strong  language  on  the  subject 
^^  It  is  a  thing  almost  incredible,"  said  he,  ^^  that  the  care  and 
diligence  of  any  one  man  living  could,  in  so  small  time,  have 
so  much  repaired  so  disjointed  and  loose  an  estate  as  my  Lord 
found  this  country  in.  But  lest  he  should  swell  in  pride  of 
that- his  good  success,  your  Lordship  knoweth  that  God  hath 
so  tempered  the  cause  with  the  construction  thereof,  as  may 
well  hold  him  in  good  consideration  of  human  things."  *  He 
alluded  with  bitterness — as  did  all  men  in  the  Netherlands 
who  were  not  open  or  disguised  Papists — to  the  fatal  rumours 
concerning  the  peace-n^otiation  in  connection  with  the  recall 
of  Leicester.  "  There  be  here  advertisements  of  most  fearful 
instance,"  he  said,  "  namely,  that  Champagny  doth  not  spare 
most  liberally  to  bruit  abroad  that  he  hath  in  his  hands  the 
conditions  of  peace  oflfered  by  her  Majesty  imto  the  King  his 
master,  and  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  conclude  at  pleasure — 
which  fearful  and  mischievous  plot,  if  in  time  it  be  not  met 
withal  by  some  notable  encounter,  it  cannot  but  prove  the 
root  of  great  ruin."  * 

The  "false  boys"  about  Leicester  were  indefatigable  in 
spreading  tl^ese  rumours,  and  in  taking  advantage — with  the 

'  Leicester   to    Burghley  and  Wal-   |       '  Cavendish  to  Burghlej,  18  Mard^ 
■ingham,  15  March,  1586.     (S.  P.  Office       1586.     (a  P.  Office  MS.) 
MS.  [      3  Ibid. 
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assistance  of  the  Papists  in  the  ol^edieDt  Provinces  and  in 
England— of  tiie  disgraced  condition  in  which  the  Queen  had 
placed  the  favourite.  Most  galling  to  the  haughty  Earl — 
most  damaging  to  the  cause  of  England,  Holland,  and  liberty 
— were  the  tales  to  his  discredit,  which  circulated  on  the  Bourse 
at  Antwerp,  Middelburg,  Amsterdam,  and  in  all  the  other 
commercial  centres.  The  most  influential  bankers  and  mer- 
chants were  assured  by  a  thousand  chattering — ^but  as  it  were 
invisible — tongues,  that  the  Queen  had  for  a  long  time  dis- 
liked Leicester  ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  no  account  among  the 
statesmen  of  England  ;  that  he  was  a  beggar  and  a  bankrupt ; 
that,  if  he  had  waited  two  months  longer,  he  would  have  made 
his  appearance  in  the  Provinces  with  one  man  and  one  boy 
for  his  followers  ;  that  the  Queen  had  sent  him  thither  to  be 
rid  of  him ;  that  she  never  intended  him  to  have  more 
authority  than  Sir  John  Norris  had  ;  that  she  could  not  abide 
the  bestowing  the  title  of  Excellency  upon  him,  and  that  she 
had  not  disguised  her  fury  at  his  elevation  to  the  post  of 
governor-general.* 

All  who  attempted  a  refutation  of  these  statements  were 
asked,  with  a  sneer,  whether  her  Majesty  had  ever  written  a 
line  to  him,  or  in  commendation  of  him,  since  his  arrival 
Minute  inquiries  were  made  by  the  Dutch  merchants  of  their 
commercial  correspondents,  both  in  their  own  country  and  in 
England,  as  to  Leicester's  real  condition  and  character  at 
home.  What  was  his  rank,  they  asked,  what  his  ability,  what 
his  influence  at  court  ?  Why,  if  he  were  really  of  so  high 
quality  as  had  been  reported,  was  he  thus  neglected,  and  at 
last  disgraced  ?  Had  he  any  landed  property  in  England  ? 
Had  he  really  ever  held  any  other  office  but  that  of  master 
of  the  horse  ?  "  And  then,"  asked  one  particular  busy  body, 
who  made  himself  very  unpleasant  on  the  Amsterdam  Ex- 
change, "why  has  her  Majesty  forbidden  all  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  from  coming  hither,  as  was  the  case  at  the  begin- 
ning ?    Is  it  because  she  is  hearkening  to  a  peace  ?    And  if  it 

*  Bruce'8  *Leyc.  Corresp.'  214-219,  -  April,  1586. 
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be  80^  quoth  he,  we  are  well  handled ;  for  if  her  Majesty  hath 
sent  a  disgraced  man  to  amuse  us,  while  she  is  secretly  work- 
ing a  peace  for  herself,  when  we — on  the  contrary — had 
broken  off  all  oiu-  n^otiations,  upon  confidence  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's goodness ;  such  conduct  will  be  remembered  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  the  Hollanders  will  never  abide  the 
name  of  England  again."  ^ 

On  such  a  bed  of  nettles  there  was  small  chance  of  repose 
for  the  governor.  Some  of  the  rumours  were  even  more 
stinging.  So  incomprehensible  did  it  seem  that  the  proud 
sovereign  of  England  should  send  over  her  subjects  to  starve  or 
beg  in  the  streets  of  Flushing  and  Ostend,  that  it  was  darkly 
intimated  that  Leicester  had  embezzled  the  funds,  which,  no 
doubt,  had  been  remitted  for  the  poor  soldiers.'  This  was  the 
most  cruel  blow  of  all.  The  Earl  had  been  put  to  enormous 
charges.  His  household  at  the  Hague  cost  him  a  thousand 
pounds  a  month.  He  had  been  paying  and  furnishing  five 
hundred  and  fifty  men  out  of  his  own  purse.  He  had  also  a 
choice  r^ment  of  cavalry,  numbering  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  horse,  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  which  number  were 
over  and  above  those  allowed  for  by  the  Queen,  and  were 
entirely  at  his  expense.  He  was  most  liberal  in  making  pre- 
sents of  money  to  every  gentleman  in  his  employment  He 
had  deeply  mortgaged  bis  estates  in  order  to  provide  for  these 
heavy  demands  upon  him,  and  professed  his  willingness  ^^  to 
spend  more,  if  he  might  have  got  any  more  money  for  his  land 
that  was  left  '/*  and  in  the  face  of  such  unquestionable  facts 
— much  to  the  credit  certainly  of  his  generosity — ^he  was 
accused  of  swindling  a  Queen  whom  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile 
had  ever  yet  been  sharp  enough  to  swindle ;  while  he  was  in 
reality  plunging  forward  in  a  course  of  reckless  extravagance 
in  order  to  obviate  the  fatal  effects  of  her  penuriousness. 

Yet  these  sinister  reports  were  beginning  to  have  a  poison- 
ous effect.    Already  an  alteration  of  mien  was  perceptible  in 

I  trace's  *Ley^c,  Oorresp./  last  cited.     *  *Leyc.  Corresp.'  216,  -  April,  15S$^ 
8  JbiO.  214-219, 
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the  States-Gteneral.  "  Some  buzzing  there  is  amongat  them/' 
said  Leicester,  "whatsoever  it  be.  They  b^n  to  deal  very 
strangely  within  these  few  days."^  Moreover  the  industry 
of  the  Poleys,  Blunts,  and  Pagets,  had  turned  these  unfavour- 
able circumstances  to  such  good  account  that  a  mutiny  had 
been  near  breaking  out  among  the  English  troops.  "And, 
before  the  Lord  I  speak  it,""  said  the  Earl,  "  I  am  sure  some 
of  these  good  towns  had  been  gone  ere  this,  but  for  my 
money.  As  for  the  States,  I  warrant  you,  they  see  day  at  a 
little  hole.  God  doth  know  what  a  forward  and  a  joyful 
country  here  was  within  a  month.  God  send  her  Majesty  to 
recover  it  so  again,  and  to  take  care  of  it,  on  the  condition 
she  send  me  after  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  the  Indies,  my  ser- 
vice here  being  no  more  acceptable."^ 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  afihirs  in  the  Provinces  after  the 
first  explosion  of  the  Queen's  anger  had  become  known. 
Meanwhile  the  court- weather  was  very  changeable  in  England, 
being  sometimes  serene,  sometimes  cloudy,  always  treacherous. 
Mr.  Vavasour,  sent  by  the  Earl  with  despatches  to  her  Ma- 
jesty and  the  council,  had  met  with  a  sufficiently  benignant 
reception.  She  accepted  the  letters,  which,  however,  owing 
to  a  bad  cold  with  a  defluxion  in  the  eyes,  she  was  unable  at 
once  to  read ;  but  she  talked  ambiguously  with  the  messen- 
ger. Vavasour  took  pains  to  show  the  immediate  necessity 
of  sending  supplies,  so  that  the  armies  in  the  Netherlands 
might  take  the  field  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  ^^And 
what,''  said  she,  ^^if  a  peace  should  come  in  the  mean 
time?"^ 

'*If  your  Majesty  desireth  a  convenient  peace,"  replied 
Vavasour,  " to  take  the  field  is  the  readiest  way  to  obtain  it; 
for  as  yet  the  King  of  Spain  hath  had  no  reason  to  fear  you. 
He  is  daily  expecting  that  your  own  slackness  may  give  your 
Majesty  an  overthrow.  Moreover,  the  Spaniards  are  soldiers^ 
and  are  not  to  be  moved  by  shadows."^ 

'  'L^Ta  Oorraep.,*  last  dted.  t  lud. 

•  Bnioe'8  *Leya  Correep.'  194,  196,  ^^^i  1686.  *  lUcl 
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But  the  Queen  had  no  ears  for  these  remonstranoes,  and  no 
disposition  to  open  her  coffers.  A  warrant  for  twenty-four 
thousand  pounds^  had  been  signed  by  her  at  the  end  of  the 
month  of  March,  and  was  about  to  be  sent,  when  Vavasour 
arrived  ;  but  it  was  not  possible  for  him,  although  assisted  by 
the  eloquence  of  Walsingham  and  Burghley,  to  obtain  an 
enlargement  of  the  pittance.  "The  storms  are  overblown/* 
said  Walsingham,  "  but  I  fear  your  Lordship  shall  receive  very 
scarce  measure  from  hence.  You  will  not  believe  how  the 
sparing  humour  doth  increase  upon  us/'^ 

Nor  were  the  storms  so  thoroughly  overblown  but  that 
there  were  not  daily  indications  of  returning  foul  weather. 
Accordingly — ^after  a  conference  with  Vavasour — Burghley, 
and  Walsingham  had  an  interview  with  the  Queen,  in  which 
the  Lord  Treasurer  used  bold  and  strong  language.  He 
protested  to  her  that  he  was  bound,  both  by  his  duty  to  him- 
self and  his  oath  as  her  councillor,  to  declare  that  the  course 
she  was  holding  to  Lord  Leicester  was  most  dangerous  to  her 
own  honour,  interest  and  safety.  If  she  intended  to  continue 
in  this  line  of  conduct,  he  be^ed  to  resign  his  office  of  Lord 
Treasurer ;  wishing,  before  God  and  man,  to  wash  his  hands 
of  the  shame  and  peril  which  he  saw  could  not  be  avoided. 
The  Queen,  astonished  at  the  audacity  of  Burghley's  attitude 
and  language,  hardly  knew  whether  to  chide  him  for  his 
presumption  or  to  listen  to  his  arguments.  She  did  both. 
She  taxed  him  with  insolence  in  daring  to  address  her  so 
roundly,  and  then  finding  he  was  speaking  even  in  amaritudine 
animce  and  out  of  a  clear  conscience,  she  became  calm  again, 
and  intimated  a  disposition  to  qualify  her  anger  against  the 
absent  EarL^ 

Next  day,  to  their  sorrow,  the  two  councillors  found  that 
the  Queen  had  again  changed  her  mind — "as  one  that  had 


'  This  sum  added  to  the  52,0001 
already  advanced,  made  76,0002.  in 
all,  "which,"  said  Burghl^,  "her 
Biiyesty  doth  often  repeat  with  great 
offence.**       'Leya       Coiresp.'       199, 
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been  by  some  adverse  counsel  seduced."  She  expressed  the 
opinion  that  affiurs  would  do  well  enough  in  the  Netherlands, 
even  though  Leicester  were  displaced.  A  conference  followed 
between  Walsingham,  Hatton,  and  Burghley^  and  then  the 
three  went  again  to  her  Majesty.  They  assured  her  that 
if  she  did  not  take  immediate  steps  to  satisfy  the  States* 
and  the  people  of  the  Provinces,  she  would  lose  those  coun- 
tries and  her  own  honour  at  the  same  time ;  and  that  then 
they  would  prove  a  source  of  danger  to  her  instead  of  pro- 
tection and  glory.  At  this  she  was  greatly  troubled^  and 
agreed  to  do  anything  they  might  advise  consistently  with 
her  honour.  It  was  then  agreed  that  Leicester  should  be 
continued  in  the  government  which  he  had  accepted  until 
the  matter  should  be  further  considered,  and  letters  to  that 
effect  were  at  once  written.  Then  came  a  messenger  from 
Sir  Thomas  Heneage,  bringing  despatches  from  that  envoy, 
and  a  second  and  most  secret  one  from  the  Earl  himself. 
Burghley  took  the  precious  letter  which  the  favourite  had 
addressed  to  his  rojral  mistress,  and  had  occasion  to  observe 
its  magical  effect.*  Walsingham  and  the  Lord  Treasurer 
had  been  right  in  so  earnestly  remonstrating  with  him  on 
his  previous  silence. 

"  She  read  your  letter,"  said  Burghley,  "  and,  in  very 
truth,  I  found  her  princely  heart  touched  with  favourable 
interpretation  of  your  actions;  affirming  them  to  be  only 
offensive  to  her,  in  that  she  was  not  made  privy  to  them ; 
not  now  mislUcing  thai  you  had  the  atUhority,"^ 

Such,  at  fifty-three,  was  Elizabeth  Tudor.  A  gentle 
whisper  of  idolatry  from  the  lips  of  the  man  she  loved,  and 
she  was  wax  in  his  hands.     Where  now  were  the  vehement 


a  Bubseqacnt  chapter)  bad  reached 
England,  WalsiDgham  observed  to 
Leicester,  "I  do  assure  your  Lordship 
I  think  her  Majesty  took  as  mach 
joy  upon  the  view  of  your  letter,  in 
seeing    you  restored    to  your  former 

:   1586-  and-  three  weeks  later       <^^^^^   grounded    upon    her    favour, 

10  Aprfl  '  ^       '  ^^  ^^^  "^^^^  ^  ®  '      as  she  did  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
after  the  news  of  the  success  of  the  j  ^„^„^»    t.jh    oqa    ^^^^  irofi 
Earl  before  Grave  (to  be  deecribed  in  '  ^""^y-      ^^'^  230,  jj^,  1686. 

VOL.    I. — 16 


*  Bmoe^  *Leyc.  CJorresp.'  198,  last 
dted. 

*  Thia  letter  was  probably  very 
tender  and  personal,  for  no  trace  of  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  English  archives. 

»  Brace's  'Leyc.  Corresp.'  198,  199, 
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protestationg  of  horror  that  her  public  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples and  motives  had  been  set  at  nought  ?  Where  now 
were  her  vociferous  denunciations  of  the  States,  her  shrill 
invectives  against  Leicester^  her  big  oaths^  and  all  the 
hysterica  passiOy  which  had  sent  poor  Lord  Burghley  to  bed 
with  the  gout,  and  inspired  the  soul  of  Walsingham  with 
dismal  forebodings  ?  Her  anger  had  dissolved  into  a  shower 
of  tenderness,  and  if  her  parsimony  still  remained  it  was  be- 
cause that  could  only  vanish  when  she  too  should  cease  to  be. 

And  thus,  for  a  moment,  the  grave  diplomatic  difference 
between  the  crown  of  England  and  their  high  mightinesses 
the  United  States — upon  the  solution  of  which  the  fate  of 
Christendom  was  hanging — seemed  to  shrink  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  lovers'  quarrel.  Was  it  not  strange  that  the  letter 
had  been  so  long  delayed  ? 

Davison  had  exhausted  argument  in  defence  of  the  accept^ 
auce  by  the  Earl  of  the  authority  conferred  by  the  States^ 
and  had  gained  nothing  by  his  eloquence^  save  abuse  from 
the  Queen,  and  acrimonious  censure  from  the  Earl.  He  had 
deeply  offended  both  by  pleading  the  cause  of  the  erring 
favourite,  when  the  favourite  should  have  spoken  for  himself 
^Poor  Mr.  Davison,"  said  Walsingham,  "doth  tf^  it  very 
grievously  that  your  Lordship  should  conceive  so  hardly  of 
him  as  you  do.  I  find  the  conceit  of  your  Lordship's  dis- 
favour hath  greatly  dejected  him.  But  at  such  time  as  he 
arrived  her  Majesty  was  so  incensed,  as  all  the  arguments 
and  orators  in  the  world  could  not  have  wrought  any  satis- 
faction.''* 

But  now  a  little  biUet^doux  had  done  what  all  the  orators 
in  the  world  could  not  do.  The  arguments  remained  the 
same,  but  the  Queen  no  longer  "  misliked  that  Leicester  should 
have  the  authority/'  It  was  natural  that  the  Lord  Treasurer 
should  express  his  satisfaction  at  this  auspicious  result 

"  I  did  conunend  her  princely  nature,"  he  said,  **  in  allow- 
ing  your  good  intention,  and  eicusing  you  of  any  spot  of  eril 

t  Brooe^  *Lexo.  Corresp.'  206,  -  April^  16SSL 
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meaning ;  and  I  thought  good  to  hasten  her  resolution^  which 
you  must  now  take  to  oome  from  a  favourable  good  mistress. 
You  must  strive  with  jour  nature  to  throw  over  your  shoulder 
that  which  is  past"^ 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  too,  who  had  been  '^flilsely  and  pee* 
tilently^'  represented  to  the  Earl  as  an  enemy,  rather  than 
what  he  redly  was,  a  most  ardent  fevourer  of  the  Netherland 
cause,  wrote  at  once  to  congratulate  him  on  the  change  in 
her  Majesty's  demeanour.  ^^The  Queen  is  in  very  good 
terms  with  you  now,''  he  said,  ^^and,  thanks  be  to  God, 
well  pacified,  and  you  art  (Mgain  her  ^  sweet  Bobin.'  "* 

Sir  Walter  wished  to  be  himself  the  bearer  of  the  comfort^ 
ing  despatches  to  Leicester,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been 
represented  as  an  ^^  ill  instrument  against  him,"  and  in  order 
that  he  might  justify  himself  against  the  chai^,  with  his  own 
Ups.  The  Queen,  however,  while  professing  to  make  use  of 
Shirley  as  the  messenger,  bade  Walsingham  declare  to  the 
Earl,  upon  her  honour,  that  Raleigh  had  done  good  offices  for 
him,  and  that,  in  the  time  of  her  anger,  he  had  been  as 
earnest  in  his  defence  as  the  best  fHend  could  be.  It  would 
have  been  singular,  indeed,  had  it  been  otherwise.  ^^Your 
Lordship,"  said  Sir  Walter,  "doth  well  understand  my 
affection  toward  Spain,  and  how  I  have  consumed  the  best 
part  of  my  fortune,  hating  the  tjrrannous  prosperity  of  that 
stata  It  were  strange  and  monstrous  that  I  should  now  be- 
come an  enemy  to  my  country  and  conscience.  All  that  I 
have  desired  at  your  Lordship's  hands  is  that  you  will  ever- 
more deal  directly  with  me  in  all  matters  of  suspect  double- 
ness,  and  so  ever  esteem  me  as  you  shall  find  me  deserving 
good  or  bad.  In  the  mean  time,  let  no  poetical  scribe  work 
your  Lordship  by  any  device  to  doubt  that  I  am  a  hoUow  or 
oold  servant  to  the  action."' 

It  was  now  agreed  that  letters  should  be  drawn  up  au- 
ihoriung  Leicester  to  continue  in  the  office  which  he  held,  until 

Sllfareh 

i  Bruce,  *Leyc  Corresp.'   199,  ,  1686. 

^fl)  Mwoh 

•  Bnjce'8  'Ujo.  Oorrwp.' i98, 194,  j~f  WSe.  »  JUO. 
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the  state-council  should  devise  some  modificatioii  in  hiB  com- 
mission. As  it  seemed,  however,  very  improbable  that  the 
board  would  devise  anything  of  the  kind,  Burghley  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  country  was  like  to  continue  in  the  Earl's 
government  without  any  change  whatever.  The  Lord  Trea- 
surer was  also  of  opinion  that  the  Queen's  letters  to  Leicester 
would  convey  as  much  comfort  as  he  had  received  discomfort ; 
although  he  admitted  that  there  was  a  great  difference.  The 
former  letters  he  knew  had  deeply  wounded  his  heart,  whib 
the  new  ones  could  not  suddenly  sink  so  low  as  the  wound.  ^ 

The  despatch  to  the  States-General  was  benignant,  elabo- 
rate, slightly  diffuse.  The  Queen's  letter  to  *  sweet  Bobin'  was 
caressing,  but  argumentative. 

"It  is  always  thought,"  said  she,  "in  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  a  hard  bai^in  when  both  parties  are  losers,  and  so 
doth  fall  out  in  the  case  between  us  two.  You,  as  we  hear, 
are  greatly  grieved  in  respect  of  the.  great  displeasure  you 
find  we  have  conceived  against  you.  We  are  no  less  grieved 
that  a  subject  of  ours  of  that  quality  that  you  are,  a  creature 
of  our  own,  and  one  that  hath  always  received  an  extraor- 
dinary portion  of  our  favour  above  all  our  subjects,  even 
from  the  beginning  of  our  reign,  should  deal  so  carelessly, 
not  to  say  contemptuously,  as  to  give  the  world  just  cause  to 
think  that  we  are  had  in  contempt  by  him  that  ought  most 
to  respect  and  reverence  us,  which,  we  do  assure  you,  hath 
wrought  as  great  grief  in  us  as  any  one  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened unto  us. 

"  We  are  persuaded  that  you,  that  have  so  long  known  us, 
cannot  think  that  ever  we  could  have  been  drawn  to  ha?e 
taken  so  hard  a  course  therein  had  we  not  been  provoked  hf 
an  extraordinary  cause.  But  for  that  your  grieved  and 
wounded  mind  hath  more  need  of  comfort  than  reproof,  who, 
we  are  persuaded,  though  the  act  of  contempt  can  no  ways 
be  excused,  had  no  other  meaning  and  intent  than  to  advance 
our  service^  we  think  meet  to  forbear  to  dwell  upon  a  matter 

»  Bruoe^  'Leya  Corresp./  202, ^,  1686. 
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wherein  we  ourselves  do  find  so  little  comfort,  assuring  you 
that  whosoever  professeth  to  love  you  best  taketh  not  more 
comfort  of  your  well  doing,  or  discomfort  of  your  evil  doing 
than  ourself/'  ^ 

After  this  aJBfectionate  preface  she  proceeded  to  intimate 
her  desire  that  the  Earl  should  take  the  matter  as  nearly  as 
possible  into  his  own  hands.  It  was  her  wish  that  he  should 
retain  the  authority  of  absolute  governor,  but — if  it  could  be 
so  arranged — that  he  should  dispense  with  the  titlCy  retaining 
only  that  of  her  lieutenant-general  It  was  not  her  inten- 
tion however,  to  create  any  confusion  or  trouble  in  the  Pro- 
vinces, and  she  was  therefore  willing  that  the  government 
should  remain  upon  precisely  the  same  footing  as  that  on 
which  it  then  stood,  until  circumstances  should  permit  the 
change  of  title  which  she  suggested.  And  the  whole  matter 
was  referred  to  the  wisdom  of  Leicester,  who  was  to  advise 
with  Heneage  and  such  others  as  he  liked  to  consult,  although 
it  was  expressly  stated  that  the  present  arrangement  was  to 
be  considered  a  provisional  and  not  a  final  one.' 


'Bnice^  'LejG.  Coireep.'  209, 
April  ^1686. 

March  80 

•  Ibid.   Qneen  to  Leicester,  — -r-r^ 

Apiil    10 

1586.  (a  P.  Office  HS.)  On  the  daj 
before,  she  bad  addressed  a  sborter 
letter  of  similar  tenour  to  the  EarL 

In  her  letters  of  the  same  date  to 
Heneage,  she  oongratolated  both  her- 
self and  the  envoy  that  he  had  not 
been  bo  precipitate  in  executing,  as 
she  had  been  in  ordainmg,  the  con- 
dign and  public  chastisement  of  the 
great  delinquent.  Sir  Thomas  might, 
L  the  humour  in  which  the  Queen 
DOW  fiMind  horself)  have  even  yentured 
upon  a  still  longer  delay,  and  a  more 
decided  mitigation,  of  the  sentence. 
Tender,  indeed,  was  the  tone,  com- 
pared with  that  in  which  she  had  so 
lately  communicated  her  sentiments 
to  the  departing  diplomatist,  in  which 
she  DOW  expressed  her  satisfaction 
that  be  had  not  been  hasty  in  obeying 
"her  secret  directions  touching  the 
lerocation  of  her  oousiii  the  Earl's 
gOTonunent'* 


"  "We  perceive  by  your  letters,"  she 
observed,  "  that  if  the  same  had  been 
executed  according  to  our  first  pur- 
pose, it  would  have  wrought  some 
dangerous  alteration  in  the  state  there, 
and  utterly  have  overthrown  the  re- 
putation and  credit  of  our  cousin,  no 
leas  prejudicial  to  our  service  than 
the  utter  de&cing  and  overthrow  of 
one  whom  we  ourselves  have  raised 
up,  and  have  always  found  as  greatly 
devoted  to  our  service  as  ever  sove- 
reign found  any  subject  Though  in 
his  late  proceeding  touching  the  abso* 
lute  government  he  did  greatly  forget 
himself;  yet  we  would  never  have  pro- 
ceeded against  him  so  severely  had 
not  our  honour  been  touched.  We 
are  well  persuaded  that  this  offence 
and  error  grew  not  out  of  any  evil 
meaning  toward  us,  whose  service  we 
know  he  doth  prefer  even  before  his 
own  life.  And  although  we  have 
assured  him  so  much  by  our  own 
letters,  directed  to  hun,  yet  we  tlunk 
meet  you  should  labour,  by  aU  means, 
to  coznfort  him,  whose  mind — as  we 
understftnd  from  yourself  and  others-^ 
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Until    this    soothing    intelligence    could    aarriye    in    the 
NetherlandB  the  snspicioiis  concerning  the  underhand  n^o« 


Is  greatly  wounded  and  oyerthrown, 
and  also  to  remove  any  bard  opinion 
that  may  be  ftxtned  againut  him,  as  a 
man  quite  shaken  out  of  our  &vour." 

Queen  to  Heneage,     April  ^    1686. 

(S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

She  reiterated  her  histractions  as 
to  the  repairing,  as  handsomely  as 
possible,  of  the  Earl's  broken  hearty 
hi  a  style  which  Was  almost  pathetkx 

'*Tott  have  been  an  eye-witness," 
she  said,  "  of  the  great  love  we  have 
ihrayt  borne  him  above  any  subject 
we  have,  and  therefi>re  you  can  easily 
guess  the  grief  we  should  ooocelve  if 
he  should  miscany.  We  doubt  not 
therefore  that  you  will  leave  nothing 
undone  that' may  aalve  his  wounded 
mind,  and  repair  his  credit,  if  you  find 
the  same  decayed." 

She  was  desirous  that  Sir  Thomas 
should  be  the  medium  through  which 
the  Kari's  pardon  should  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  States,  as  he  had 
already  been  tlie  vehicle  which  had 
borne  to  ttiem  her  wrath.  Although, 
therefbre,  she  had  written  to  them- 
selves very  much  at  length,  she  had 
yet  reserved  oertain  points  upon  which 
they  were  relbrred  to  the  envoy  for 
details.  This  proceeding  she  intended 
as  an  espe'dal  compliment  to  Heneage. 
"Forasmuch,"  so  she  expressed  her* 
sel^  "  as  you  have  ah^ady  yielded  the 
oDe  part  of  the  scorpion  which  is  to 
wound,  we  think  that  we  should  do 
you  wrong  if  you  should  not  deliver 
some  Oiatter  of  contentment,  whereby 
you  may  cure."    (Ibid.) 

She  then  proceeded  to  handle  the 
two  points  contained  in  the  last  mis> 
sive  of  the  States-General  to  henelC 
tlDon  the  first,  namely,  that  the  abso* 
lute  government  conferred  on  the 
Barl  Was  not  repugnant  to  the  original 
treaty,  and  was  offensive  rather  in 
same  than  in  matter,  she  reasoned  at 
ooQsiderable  length.  Her  grounds  of 
objection  are,  however,  sufficiently 
well  known.  She  considered  that  the 
acceptance  without  her  permission 
savoured  of  contempt,  and  that  an 
implied  permiflsion  on  her  part  was 
an  impeachment  on  the  lelMeajdng 


nature  of  her  original  dedaratioos 
She  had  been  most  anxk>us,  therefore^ 
lest  **the  worid  should  condemn  her, 
as  ^uil^  of  cunning  and  unprince^ 
dealmg";  nor  had  she  seen  the  need 
of  the  eztrraie  haste  with  which  tiM 
matter  had  been  concluded,  without 
previous  communication  to  herself 

As  to  the  second  pdnt  in  the  mes- 
sage of  the  States — that  the  Queeo 
would  be  pleased  to  "stay  the  reto* 
cation  of  the  authority  granted**  to 
Leicester,  because  of  the  immhient 
danger  of  such  a  proceeding  -—  her 
Majesty's  benignity,  compared  with 
her  fi^rocity  but  a  fbw  short  wesks 
before,  seemed  almost  incredible. 

*'  You  shall  proceed,  in  the  answei^ 
ing  of  this  pointy"  said  she^  "aeoardmg 
to  such  resolution  as  shall  be  taken,  (y 
our  cousin  the  Barl^  upon  debating 
the  matter  with  you  and  such  othen 
as  he  shall  call  unto  him  for  that  pur- 
pose,"   (Ibid.] 

Just  one  fortnight  before,  the  Bail 
had  been  forced  to  stand,  as  it  were^ 
in  a  white  sheet,  witli  candle  in  hand,' 
before  the  state-counoiL  His  heart 
had  been  broken  in  consequence,  and 
he  had  resolved  never  again  to  appear 
in  that  chamber  where  he  had  been 
made  to  enact  so  sorry  a  part  Now 
a  blank  paper  was  fhmished  to  hfan- 
self  and  Heneage,  wbksh  they  were  to 
inscribe  with  the  most  fiattering  ex- 
pressions that  could  be  desired  ftxmi 
royal  lips. 

**  Tou  shall  use  all  the  penraaskxis 
you  may,"  said  Elisabeth,  **  to  remove 
any  opinion  that  may  be  conceived  by 
the  council  of  state  to  the  hiikdrsno* 
or  prejudtoe  of  our  ooumn  the  Kari^i 
former  reputatbn,  as  though  the  qua- 
lification which  we  now  seek  pro* 
ceeded  of  any  mislike  that  we  had  of 
any  honour  tiiat  hath  been  or  may  be 
yielded  to  him. . .  .Assure  them  that 
thoy  can  no  way  better  show  the 
good-will  they  bear  towards  us  than 
by  continuing  t^ir  former  devotian 
toward  the  Eari,  of  whose  love  and 
devotion  towards  us,  you  may  teO 
them,  we  make  that  acooont  as  of  no 
other  subject  more."    (Ibid.) 

She  then  alluded    to    ib»  rspcfti 
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fciations  with  Spain  grew  daily  more  rifai  and  the  diaoredit 
cast  upon  the  Earl  more  emharraiBing.    The  private  letten 


"■tbrown  abroad'*  that  aha  had  a 
secret  intention  of  treating  for  her 
own  peaoe  with  the  aneraj  apart,  aa 
"maliciooa  bmita  ">--'*  For  as  oar 
fMtone/*  said  she,  in  the  most  explicit 
language  wlikdi  i>en  could  write,  "ia 
90  join^  with  theirs,  that  the  good  or 
evil  Booceas  of  their  affaire  must  needs 
harm  or  prosper  oura,  so  you  nay 
assure  them  that  we,  for  our  part,  are 
resolved  to  cIo  nothing  thai  may  exmr 
€cm  them  wWunU  their  own  knowledge 
and  good  liking:'    (Ibid.) 

The  despatch  to  tha  Btfttea-Oeneral 
was  very  explicit  on  the  subject  of 
the  title,  but  most  affectionate  hi 
style. 

**  We  And  by  your  late  letters,"  said 
the  Queen,  *'that  you  are  greatly 
grieved  through  some  misUke  con* 
ceived  by  us  against  you,  in  respect 
of  the  offer  to  our  cousin  of  Leioeater 
of  the  absolute  government  of  the 
United  Provhices  being  made  without 
our  privity,  and  contrafy  to  our  ex* 
preas  commandment  to  the  said  EarL 
We  pray  you,  in  thia  case,  to  consider 
that  we  were  not  rashly  carried  into 
this  mialike,  neither  could  we  have 
been  drawn  into  so  hard  and  severe 
a  course,  had  we  not  been  provoked 
by  two  things  that  do  greatly  import 
us  in  honour.  The  one,  that  the 
Earl's  acceptation,  contrary  to  our 
commandment,  might  work  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  that  it  pro- 
ceeded of  contempt;  the  other,  that 
we  sought  to  abuse  the  world,  in  pre- 
tending outwardly  that  our  proceed- 
ings with  those  countries  tended  only 
to  relieve  them  in  their  distressed 
state  against  such  as  sought  to  tyran- 
nise them,  when  the  aooeptation  of 
the  absolute  government  by  the  BarL 
being  a  oreature  of  our  own,  and 
known  to  be  wholly  at  our  devotion, 
oould  not  but  give  them  Just  eanse  to 
conceive  otherwise  of  ua.  A  matter 
we  had  Just  cause  to  look  into,  con- 
sidering what  a  number  of  evQ  and 
malignant  spirits  do  reign  in  these 
days,  that  are  apt,  upon  the  least  ad- 
vantage that  may  be^  to  deliver  out 
hard  and  wicked  censures  of  princes' 
doings."     Queen  to  the  States-General, 


^■^^1686.    (a  P.  Office  Ma) 

9  April  ^  ' 

The  States  were  then  rsmindad 
that,  although  thave  was  nothiDg  ab* 
solutely  incompatible  in  the  ab«)lute 
government  as  aooepted  hj  L^oettar 
with  the  nature  of  the  original  treaty, 
the  Queen  had  resolutely  set  her  fhoe 
ih>m  the  beginnhig  against  any  audi 
step^  because  she  was  "  loath  to  give 
the  world  oaose  to  think  that  she  was 
moved  by  any  other  respect  to  aasist 
them  than  by  the  love  she  bore  them 
and  the  oommiseratkm  sha  had  fiv 
their  affliction."     (Ibid,) 

'*And  therefbfe,"  she  continued, 
''seeing  there  was  no  ^lecial  mattar 
contained  in  the  treaty  that  might 
any  way  give  him  any  authority  to 
accept  the  offeri  reason  would  that 
before  the  matter  had  been  proceeded 
hi,  we  had  been  first  made  aeqoahited 
therewith.  For  we  do  not  see,  for 
anything  that  yet  hath  been  declarad 
unto  UA  touching  certain  pretended 
dangers,  but  that  the  acceptation 
thereof  might  have  been  delayed  until 
our  pleasure  had  been  first  known. 
We  nope  that  you  have  put  on  that 
oonoeit  of  us,  aa  we  would  have  been 
loath,  either  in  respect  of  yourselvea 
or  of  our  cousin  the  Earl,  to  have 
proceeded  so  severely  as  we  mtended, 
if  we  had  not  been  Justly  provoked 
thereunto.  For  yourselves,  our  love 
towards  you  cannot  more  plainly 
appear  than  in  that  we  do  oppose 
ourselves,  for  your  sake,  unto  one  of 
the  mightiest  potentates  in  Europe, 
without  regard  either  to  the  expense 
of  our  treasure,  or  of  our  subjects' 
lives.  And  as  touching  the  Earl,  aU 
the  worid  knoweth  that  he  is  one  of 
our  own  raising,  and  we  do  admow- 
ledge  that  no  man  can  carry  more  love 
than  he  hath  ever  shewed  to  bear 
towarda  us.  And  touching  the  cause 
of  this  our  present  offenoe,  we  do  ao* 
knowledge  our  persoaaioii  that  the 
same  proceeded  of  no  evil  meaning 
towards  us,  though  good  intents  many 
times  bring  Ibrth  dangerous  and  evil 
finite.  If  the  ofllMice  had  not  grown 
out  of  a  pubUe  and  open  action,  none 
would  have  been  more  ready  to  have 
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which  passed  between  the  Earl's  enemies  in  Holland  and  in 
England  contained  matter  more  damaging  to  himself  and  to 
the  cause  which  he  had  at  heart  than  the  more  public  reports 
of  modem  days  can  disseminate,  which,  being  patent  to  all, 
can  be  more  easily  contradicted.  Leicester  incessantly 
warned  his  colleagues  of  her  Majesty's  council  against  the 
malignant  manufacturers  of  intelligence.  ^^  I  pray  you,  my 
Lords,  as  you  are  wise,"  said  he,  "  beware  of  them  alL  You 
shall  find  them  here  to  be  shrewd  pick-thinks^  and  hardly 
worth  the  hearkening  unto."  ^ 

He  complained  bitterly  of  the  disgrace  that  was  heaped 
upon  him,  both  publicly  and  privately,  and  of  the  evil  con- 
sequences which  were  sure  to  follow  from  the  course  pursued 
"  Never  was  man  so  villanously  handled  by  letters  out  of  Eng- 
land as  I  have  been,"  said  he,  ^^  not  only  advertising  her  Ma- 
jesty's great  dislike  with  me  before  this  my  coming  over,  but 
that  I  was  an  odious  man  in  England,  and  so  long  as  I  tarried 
here  that  no  help  was  to  be  looked  for,  that  her  Majesty 
would  send  no  more  men  or  money,  and  that  I  was  used  her^ 
but  for  a  time  till  a  peace  were  concluded  between  her  Ma- 
jesty and  the  Prince  of  Parma.  What  the  continuance  of  a 
man's  discredit  thus  will  turn  out  is  to  be  thought  of,  for 
better  I  were  a  thousand  times  displaced  than  that  her 
Majesty's  great  advantage  of  so  notable  Provinces  should  be 
hindered." ' 


hidden  the  same  than  onreelyes. 
Therefore,  we  pray  you  to  think  that 
this  mislike  of  ours  bath  grown  rather 
out  of  gprie^  in  respect  of  the  love  we 
betfr  him,  than  out  of  indignation,  as 
one  of  whom  we  have  conceived  a 
sinister  opinion,  whom  we  do  esteem 
as  greatly  devoted  towards  us  as  ever 
subject  was  to  prince;  and  so  we 
hope  you  will  use  him,  without  either 
diminishing  any  part  of  that  good-will 
and  love  that  you  have  hitherto  pro- 
fessed towards  him,  or  leaving  that 
respect  that  is  due  unto  him  as  our 
minister,  or  that  he  may  justly  chal- 
lenge at  your  hands,  who,  for  your 
sakes,  is  content  to  expose  both  his 
W^  (md  fortiwe  imto  any  peril,  which 


is  not  the  least  cause  why  we  esteem 
so  greatly  of  him.  And  whereas,  by 
your  late  letters,  you  have  signified 
that  the  commission  and  authority 
granted  imto  him  cannot  be  revoked 
without  great  peril  to  the  state,  we 
have  given  authority  to  our  consia 
the  Earl,  and  to  our  servant  Sir 
Thomas  Heneage.  to  confer  with  you 
upon  some  course  to  be  taken,  as  we 
conceive  both  our  honour  may  be 
saved  and  the  peril  avoided.  We 
pray  you  to  bend  yourselves  to  do 
that,  as  both  the  one  and  the  other 
may  be  provided  for."    (Ibid.) 

*  Leicester    to    Borghley,  -   April, 


1586.    (a  P.  O^^  MS.) 
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As  to  the  peaoe-n^otiations — ^which,  however  ctmninglj 
managed,  could  not  remain  entirely  concealed — the  Earl 
declared  them  to  be  as  idle  as  they  were  disingenuous.  ^^  T 
will  boldly  pronounce  that  all  the  peace  you  can  make  in  the 
world,  leaving  these  countries/'  said  he  to  Bui^hley,  "will 
never  prove  other  than  a  fair  spring  for  a  few  days,  to  be  all 
over  blasted  with  a  hard  storm  after."*  Two  days  later  her 
Majesty's  comforting  letters  arrived,  and  the  Earl  began  to 
raise  his  drooping  head.  Heneage,  too,  was  much  relieved, 
but  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  not  a  little  perplexed.  It  was 
not  so  easy  to  undo  all  the  mischief  created  by  the  Queen's 
petulance.  The  "scorpion's  sting" — as  her  Majesty  ex- 
pressed herself— might  be  balsamed,  but  the  poison  had 
spread  far  beyond  the  original  wound. 

"  The  letters  just  brought  in,"  wrote  Heneage  to  Burgh- 
ley,  "have  well  relieved  a  most  noble  and  sufficient  servant, 
but  I  fear  they  will  not  restore  the  much-repaired  wrecks  of 
these  far-decayed  noble  countries  into  the  same  state  I  found 
them  in.  A  loose,  disordered,  and  unknit  state  needs  no 
shaking,  but  propping.  A  subtle  and  fearful  kind  of  people 
should  not  be  made  more  distrustful,  but  assured."'  He 
then  expressed  annoyance  at  the  fault  already  found  with 
him,  and  surely  if  ever  man  had  cause  to  complain  of  reproofs 
administered  him,  in  quick  succession,  for  not  obeying  con- 
tradictory directions  following  upon  each  other  as  quickly,  that 
man  was  Sir  Thomas  Heneage.  He  had  been,  as  he  thought, 
over  cautious  in  administering  the  rebuke  to  the  Earl's 
arrogance,  which  he  had  been  expressly  sent  over  to  administer ; 
but  scarcely  had  he  accomplished  his  task,  with  as  much  delicacy 
as  he  could  devise,  when  he  found  himself  censured,  not  for 
dilatoriness,  but  for  haste.  ^^ Fault  I  perceive^'  said  he  to 
Burghley,  ^^  is  found  in  me,  not  by  your  Lordship,  but  by  some 
other,  that  I  did  not  stay  proceeding  if  I  found  the  pvhlic  cause 
might  take  hurt.    It  is  true  I  had  good  warrant  for  the 


Leicester  to  Burghley,  KS.  last  cited. 
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manner^  the  place,  and  the  persons^  but  for  the  maUer  nonCf 
/or  done  it  must  be.  Her  Majesty's  offence  must  be  declared. 
Yet  if  I  did  not  all  I  possibly  could  to  uphold  the  cause^  and 
to  keep  the  tottering  cause  upon  tiid  wheels^  I  deserve  no 
thanks,  but  reproof."^ 

Certainly,  when  the  blasts  of  royal  rage  are  remembeied, 
by  which  the  envoy  had  been,  as  it  were,  blown  out  of  Eng- 
land into  Holland,  it  is  astonishing  to  And  his  actions 
censured  for  undue  precipitancy.  But  it  was  not  the  first, 
nor  was  it  likely  to  be  the  last  time  for  comparatively  sub-, 
ordinate  agents  in  Elizabeth's  government  to  be  distressed  by 
contradictory  commands,  when  the  sovereign  did  not  know, 
or  did  not  chose  to  make  known,  her  own  mind  on  important 
occasions.  "Well,  my  Lord/'  said  plaintive  Sir  Thomas, 
"  wiser  men  may  serve  more  pleasingly  and  happily,  but  never 
shall  any  serve  her  Majesty  more  faithfully  and  heartily. 
And  so  I  cannot  be  persuaded  her  Majesty  thinketh;  for 
from  herself  I  find  nothing  but  most  sweet  and  gracious 
favour,  though  by  others'  censures  I  may  gather  otherwise  of 
her  judgment,  which  I  confess  doth  cumber  me."' 

He  was  destined  to  be  cumbered  more  than  once  before 
these  negotiations  should  be  concluded,  but  meantime  there 
was  a  brief  gleam  of  sunshina  The  English  friends  of 
Leicester  in  the  Netherlands  were  enchanted  with  the  sudden 
change  in  the  Queen's  humour  ;  and  to  Lord  Burghley,  who 
was  not,  in  reality,  the  most  stanch  of  the  absent  Earl's 
defenders,  they  poured  themselves  out  in  profuse  and  some- 
what superfluous  gratitude.' 

Cavendish)  in  strains  exultant,  was  sure  that  Burghley's 
children,  grandMshildren,  and  remotest  posterity,  would  rejoice 
that  their  great  ancestor,  in  such  a  time  of  need,  had  been 


'Letter  to  BargbleT,  IIS.  Utt  dtecL 
•Ibid. 

*  Nordi  to  BcQ^sfaley,  ^  April,  1686, 

(S.  P.  Office  Ma) 

No  grreater  mistake  ooidd  h«y«  been 
made  than  to  in^uate,  as  Leicester's 
En^ish    corTMpoiidents    bad    iofiina- 


ated,  that  North  iris  s  Secret  tDettf 
to  Leicester,  and  had  maligned  nim  in 
bis  letten  to  infldontial  pemmages  al 
home.  I  haye  read  many  of  North's 
unpublished  letters  to  Burgfalej  and 
other  statesmen,  and  they  all  speak  of 
the  Eari  in  stronrat  laoguage  of  ad* 
miration  and  attachment. 
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'^  found  and  ftit  to  be  indeed  a  pater  patriae,  a  good  fother  to 
a  happy  land."  And,  although  unwilling  to  ^^  stir  up  the  old 
Adam  "  in  bis  Lordship's  soul,  he  yet  took  the  liberty  of  com^ 
paring  the  Lord  Treasurer,  in  his  old  and  declining  years,  to 
Hary  Magdalen,  assuring  him,  that  for  ever  after,  when  the 
tale  of  the  preservation  of  the  Church  of  God,  of  her  Mf^esty, 
and  of  the  Netherland  cause,  which  were  all  one,  shoidd  be 
told,  bis  name  and  welldoing  would  be  held  in  memory  aJso.^ 

And  truly  there  was  much  of  honest  and  generous  enthu- 
siasm, even  if  couched  in  language  somewhat  startling  to  the 
ears  of  a  colder  and  more  material  age,  in  the  hearts  of  these 
noble  volunteers*  They  were  fighting  the  cause  of  England, 
of  the  Netherland  republic,  and  of  human  liberty,  with  a 
valour  worthy  the  best  days  of  English  ohivaby,  against 
manifold  obstacles,  and  they  were  certainly  not  too  often 
cheered  by  the  beams  of  royal  favour. 

It  was  a  pity  that  a  dark  cloud  was  so  soon  again  to  sweep 
over  the  scene.  For  the  temper  of  Elizabeth  at  this  important 
juncture  seemed  as  capricious  as  the  April  weather  in  which 
the  scenes  were  enacting.  We  have  seen  the  genial  warmth 
of  her  letters  and  messages  to  Leicester,  to  Heneage,  to  the 
States^Gkneral,  on  the  first  of  the  month.  Nevertheless  it 
was  hardly  three  weeks  after  they  had  been  despatched,  when 
Walaingham  and  Burghley  found  her  Majesty  one  morning  in 
a  towering  passion,  because  the  Earl  had  not  already  laid 
down  the  government.    The  Lord  Treasurer  ventured  to  re- 


'  Richard    Cavendish    to   Burghlej, 


^  April,  168$. 


(a  P.  Office  Ma) 


''It  may  pleaae  70a  to  think  with 
yoaraelf  what  a  favour  the  Lord  hath 
herein  bestowtjd  upon  you  in  these 
your  old  and  declining  years,  namely, 
from  your  good  and  hi^py  labourf  to 
adorn  your  posterity  with  the  note  of 
this  most  Just  and  worthy  renown, 
that  iuch  a  Aober,  a  grand-iather,  or 
ancestor  of  theirs,  in  such  a  needAil 
time,  was  hoth  ibond  and  felt  to  ba 
indeed  pater  patriae,  a  good  father  to 
a  happy  land.  Suspicion  of  flattery 
ought  of  right  to  ba  »^tt<ied,  T^b^r^ 


assured  truth  dotb  enlbroe  the  oon^ 
elusion.  Neither  do  1  write  this  to 
stir  up  in  your  Lordflhip  old  Adam, 
but  knowing  you  well  have  learned 
Christ,  I  do  It  only  to  quicken  in  you 
the  joy  of  weU-doing,  grounded  upon 
faith.  For  if  the  Lord  himself  re- 
frained not  to  add  unto  Mary  Magda- 
len's well-doing  this  ornament  unto 
her  name  fbr  ever,  that  wheresoever 
the  Ck)apel  should  ba  preaobed,  thova. 
should  also  the  mamorial  of  that  her 
act  be  had  in  reeord,  then  doubt  I  not 
but  that  e^^ample  may  well  warrant 
me,"  Aq, 
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monBtrate,  but  was  bid  to  hold  his  tongue.  Ever  variabk 
wd  mutable  as  woman,  Elizabeth  was  perplexing  and  baffling 
to  her  counsellors,  at  this  epoch,  beyond  all  divination.  The 
'^  sparing  humour  *'  was  increasing  fearfidly,  and  she  thought 
it  would  be  easier  for  her  to  slip  out  of  the  whole  expensive 
enterprise,  provided  Leicester  were  merely  her  lieutenant- 
general,  and  not  stadholder  for  the  Provinces.  Moreover 
the  secret  negotiations  for  peace  were  producing  a  deleterious 
efiect  upon  her  mind.  Upon  this  subject,  the  Queen  and 
Burghley,  notwithstanding  his  resemblance  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, were  better  informed  than  the  Secretary,  whom,  how- 
ever, it  had  been  impossible  wholly  to  deceive.  The  man 
who  could  read  secrets  so  far  removed  as  the  Vatican,  was 
not  to  be  blinded  to  intrigues  going  on  before  his  face.  The 
Queen,  without  revealing  more  than  she  could  help,  had  been 
obliged  to  admit  that  informal  transactions  were  pending, 
but  had  authorised  the  Secretary  to  assure  the  United  States 
that  no  treaty  would  be  made  without  their  knowledge  and 
full  concurrence.  "She  doth  think,"  wrote  Walsingham  to 
Leicester,  "  that  you  should,  if  you  shall  see  no  cause  to  the 
contrary,  acquaint  the  council  of  state  there  that  certain  over- 
tures of  peace  are  daily  made  unto  her,  but  that  she  meaneth 
not  to  proceed  therein  without  their  good  liking  and  privity j 
being  persuaded  that  there  can  no  peace  be  made  profitable 
or  sure  for  her  that  shall  not  also  stand  with  their  safety ; 
and  she  doth  acknowledge  hers  to  be  so  linked  with  theirs  as 
nothing  can  fall  out  to  their  prejudice,  but  she  must  be  par- 
taker of  their  harm."^ 

This  communication  was  dated  on  the  21st  April,  exactly 
three  weeks  after  the  Queen's  letter  to  Heneage,  in  which 
she  had  spoken  of  the  "  malicious  bruits  "  concerning  the  pre- 
tended peace-n^otiations ;  and  the  Secretary  was  now  con- 
firming, by  her  order,  what  she  had  then  stated  under  her 
own  hand,  that  she  would  "do  nothing  that  might  concern 
them  without  their  otvn  knowledge  and  good  liking" 

*  Bruoe*8  *Leyc  Corresp.'  232,  ?ii^  168e, 
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And  Burely  nothing  could  be  more  reasonable.  Even  if 
the  strict  letter  of  the  August  treaty  between  the  Queen  and 
the  States  did  not  provide  against  any  separate  negotiations 
by  the  one  party  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  its  spirit  absolutely  forbade  the 
clandestine  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  Spain  by  England 
alone,  or  by  the  Netherlands  alone,  and  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  disingenuous,  if  not  positively  dishonourable. 

Nevertheless  it  would  almost  seem  that  Elizabeth  had  been 
taking  advantage  of  the  day  when  she  was  writing  her  letter 
to  Heneage  on  the  1st  of  April  Never  was  painstaking 
envoy  more  elaborately  trifled  with.  On  the  26th  of  the 
month — and  only  five  days  after  the  communication  by 
Walsingham  just  noticed — the  Queen  was  furious  that  any 
admission  should  have  been  made  to  the  States  of  their  right 
to  participate  with  her  in  peace-negotiations. 

"  We  find  that  Sir  Thomas  Heneage,''  said  she  to  Leicester, 
"hath  gone  further — ^in  assuring  the  States  that  we  would  make 
no  peace  without  their  privity  and  assent — than  he  had  com- 
mission ;  for  that  our  direction  was — ^if  our  meaning  had  been 
well  set  down,  and  not  mistaken  by  our  Secretary — that  they 
should  have  been  only  let  understand  that  in  any  treaty  that 
might  pass  between  us  and  Spain,  they  might  be  well  assured 
we  would  have  no  less  care  of  their  safety  than  of  our  own."* 

Secretary  Walsingham  was  not  likely  to  mistake  her 
Majesty's  directions  in  this  or  any  other  important  affair  of 
state.'  Moreover,  it  so  happened  that  the  Queen  had,  in 
her  own  letter  to  Heneage,  made  the  same  statement  which 


I  Queen  to  Leioester, 


»  April 
6M«j  ' 


1586. 


(S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

Almost  the  aame  words  were  uaed 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Heneage  of 

the  same  date,  *^'^,  1686.     (B.  P. 

Office  MS.)  Printed  also  in  Bruce, 
p.  241,  from  a  oopj  in  the  handwriting 
of  Heneage  in  the  British  Museum. 

2  "When  ^e  chargeth  your  Lord- 
ihin."  wrote  Walsingham  to  Leicester 


(-May,  1686),  "with  the  aoquabting 

the  council  of  state  there  with  the 
overtures  of  peace  made  unto  her  by 
the  Prince  of  Parma  as  a  fault,  herein 
your  Lordship  is  wrong^  for  the 
fault  is  mine,  if  any  were  committed. 
BtU  in  very  truth,  she  gave  me  com- 
mandmerU  to  direct  you  to  acquaint 
them  withal,  though  now  she  doth  deny 
it  1  have  received,  within  these  few 
days,  many  of  these  hard  measures." 
Brace's  *  Leyc.  Corresp.*  p.  272. 
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she  now  chose  to  disavow.  She  had  often  a  convenient  wa^ 
of  making  herself  misunderstoodi  when  she  thought  it  desirable 
to  shift)  responsibility  from  her  own  shoulders  upon  those  of 
others;  but  upon  this  occasion  she  had  been  sufficiently 
explicit.  Nevertheless,  a  scape^goat  was  necessary^  and  un« 
happy  the  subordinate  who  happened  to  be  within  her 
Majesty's  reach  when  a  vicarious  sacrifice  was  to  be  made. 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham  was  not  a  man  to  be  brow-beaten  or 
hood-winked,  but  Heneage  was  doomed  to  absorb  a  fearful 
amount  of  royal  wrath. 

'^  What  phl^^atical  reasonit  soever  were  made  you/'  wrote 
the  Queen,  who  but  three  weeks  before  had  been  so  gentle 
and  aflTectionate  to  her  ambassador,  ^^  how  happeneth  it  thai 
you  will  not  remember,  that  when  a  man  hath  fitulted  and 
committed  by  abettors  thereto,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
will  willingly  make  their  own  retreat.  Jesus  i  what  ^vaileth 
wit,  when  it  fails  the  owner  at  greatest  need  ?  Do  that  you 
are  bidden,  and  leave  your  considerations  for  your  own  affiurs. 
For  in  some  things  you  had  clear  commandment,  which  you 
did  not,  and  in  others  none,  and  did.  We  princes  be  wary 
enough  of  our  bargains.  Think  you  I  will  be  bound  by  your 
own  speech  to  maJce  no  peace  for  mine  oum  mattera  taithout 
their  consent  f  It  is  enough  thcU  I  iryure  not  their  country  nor 
themselves  in  m^sJcing  peace  for  them  without  their  consent.  I 
am  assured  of  your  dutiful  thoughts,  but  I  am  utterly  at 
squares  with  this  childish  dealing.''  ^ 

Blasted  by  this  thunderbolt  falling  upon  his  head  out  of 
sereneet  sky,  the  sad  Sir  Thomas  remained,  for  a  time,  in 
a  state  of  political  annihilation.  '  Sweet  Bobin'  meanwhile, 
though  stunned,  was  unscathed — thanks  to  the  convenient 
conductor  at  his  side.  For,  in  Elizabeth's  court,  mediocrity 
was  not  always  golden,  nor  was  it  usually  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains that  the  lightnings  smote.  The  Earl  was  deceived  by 
his  royal  mistress,  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  important  trans* 


>  Queen  to  Henoage,  !^^^^  isgo. 

6  May 

(^  P.   Office  Ma)     Printed   also  in 


Bruoe  (p.   243%  (torn  h 
hand  writing  of 
Mua) 
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actions,  left  to  provide  for  hig  famishing  soldiers  as  he  best 
might ;  but  the  Queen  at  that  moment,  though  angry,  was 
not  disposed  to  trample  upon  him.  Now  that  his  heart  was 
known  to  be  broken,  and  his  sole  object  in  life  to  be  retire- 
ment to  remote  r^ons — India  ^  or  elsewhere — ^there  to  lan- 
guish out  the  brief  remainder  of  his  days  in  prayers  for 
Elizabeth's  happiness,  Elizabeth  was  not  inclined  very  bitterly 
to  upbraid  him.  She  had  too  recently  been  employing  herself 
in  binding  up  his  broken  heart,  and  ppuring  balm  into  the 
^  scorpion's  sting,"  to  be  willing  so  soon  to  deprive  him  of 
those  alleviations. 

Her  tone  was  however  no  longer  benignant,  and  her  direc- 
tions were  extremely  peremptory.  On  the  1st  of  April  she 
had  congratulated  Leicester,  Heneage,  the  States,  and  all  the 
world,  that  her  secret  commands  had  been  staid,  and  that  the 
niin  which  would  have  followed,  had  those  decrees  been 
executed  according  to  her  first  violent  wish,  was  fortunately ' 
averted.  Heneage  was  even  censured,  not  by  herself,  but  by 
courtiers  in  her  confidence,  and  with  her  concurrence,  for 
being  over  hasty  in  going  before  the  state-council,  as  he  had 
done,  with  her  messages  and  commands.  On  the  26th  of 
April  she  expressed  astonishment  that  Heneage  had  dared  to 
be  80  dilatory^  and  that  the  title  of  governor  had  not  been 
laid  down  by  Leicester  "  ot^  of  hand."*  She  marvelled 
greatly,  and  found  it  very  strange  that  "  ministers  in  matters 
of  moment  should  presume  to  do  things  of  their  own  head 
without  direction."'  She  accordingly  gave  orders  that  there 
should  be  no  more  dallying,  but  that  the  Earl  should  imme- 
diately hold  a  conference  with  the  state-council  in  order  to 
arrange  a  modification  in  his  commission.  It  was  her  pleasure 
that  he  should  retain  all  the  authority  granted  to  him  by  the 
States,  but  as  already  intimated  by  her,  that  he  should 
abandon  the  title  of  "  absolute  governor,"  and  retain  only  that 
of  her  lieutenant-general* 


'  Brace's  *  Leya  Coiresp.'  p.  211. 

*  Queen  to  Leicester, ,   1586. 

(3.  P.  Office  MS.) 


3  Ibid 

*  Ibid.  See  also  Queen  to  Heneage, 
Bama  data.  (d.  F.  Office  MS.;  and 
printed  in  Bruce,  p.  242.) 
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Was  it  strange  that  Heneage,  placed  in  so  responsible  a 
situation,  and  with  the  fiEtte  of  England,  of  Holland,  and 
perhaps  of  all  Christendom,  hanging  in  great  measure  upon 
this  delicate  n^tiation,  should  be  amazed  at  such  contra- 
dictory orders,  and  grieved  by  such  inconsistent  censures  ? 

"  To  tell  you  my  grie&  and  my  lacks,"  said  he  to  Wal- 
singham,  ^^  would  little  please  you  or  help  me.  Therefore  I 
will  say  nothing,  but  think  there  was  never  man  in  so  great 
a  service  received  so  little  comfort  and  so  contrarious  direo* 
tions.  But  Dominus*  est  adjutor  in  tribulationibus.  If  it  be 
possible,  let  me  receive  some  certain  direction,  in  following 
which  I  shall  not  offend  her  Majesty,  what  good  or  hurt  soever 
I  do  besides."  * 

This  certainly  seemed  a  loyal  and  reasonable  request,  yet 
it  was  not  one  likely  to  be  granted.  Sir  Thomas,  perplexed, 
puzzled,  blindfolded,  and  brow-beaten,  always  endeavoring 
to  obey  orders,  when  he  could  comprehend  them,  and  always 
hectored  and  lectured  whether  he  obeyed  them  or  not — ruined 
in  purse  by  the  expenses  of  a  mission  on  which  he  had  been 
sent  without  adequate  salary — appalled  at  the  disaffection 
waxing  more  formidable  every  hour  in  Provinces  which  were 
recently  so  loyal  to  her  Majesty,  but  which  were  now  pervaded 
by  a  suspicion  that  there  was  double-dealing  upon  her  part — 
became  quite  sick  of  his  life.  He  fell  seriously  ill,  and  was 
disappointed,  when,  after  a  time,  the  physicians  declared  him 
convalescent.  For  when  he  rose  from  his  sick-bed,  it  was 
only  to  plunge  once  more,  without  a  clue,  into  the  labyrinth 
where  he  seemed  to  be  losing  his  reason. 

"  It  is  not  long,"  said  he  to  Walsingham,  "  since  I  looked 
to  have  written  you  no  more  letters,  my  extremity  was  so 

great But  God's  will  is  best,  otherwise  I  could 

have  liked  better  to  have  cumbered  the  earth  no  longer, 
where  I  find  myself  contemned,  and  which  I  find  no  reason 
to  see  will  be  the  better  in  the  wearing.  ...  It  were 
better  for  her  Majesty's  service   that  the  directions   which 

*  Heneag:e  to  WalsiDgham,  -  May,  1586.     (a  P.  OfiQoe  M&) 
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come  were  not  contrarious  one  to  another,  and  that  those  you 
would  have  serve  might  know  what  is  meant,  else  they 
cannot  but  much  deceive  you,  as  well  as  displease  you.''^ 

Public  opinion  concerning  the  political  morality  of  the 
English  court  was  not  gratifying,  nor  was  it  rendered  more 
fiivourable  by  these  recent  transactions.  '^I  fear,"  said 
Heneage,  "  that  the  world  will  judge  what  Champagny  wrote 
in  one  of  his  letters  out  of  England  (which  I  have  lately  seen) 
to  be  over  true.  His  words  be  these,  ^  Et  de  vray,  c'est  le 
plus  fiEischeux  et  le  plus  incertain  negocier  de  ceste  court,  que 
je  pense  soit  au  monde.'  "  ^  And  so  ^^  hasting,''  as  he  said, 
^^  with  a  weak  body  and  a  willing  mind,  to  do,  he  feared,  no 
good  work,''  he  set  forth  fxom  Middelburgh  to  rejoin  Leicester 
at  Amheim,  in  order  to  obey,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  Queen's 
latest  directions.' 

But  before  he  could  set  to  work  there  came  more  "con* 
trarious"  orders.  The  last  instructions,  both  to  Leicester  and 
himself,  were  that  the  Earl  should  resign  the  post  of  governor 
absolute  "  out  of  hand,"  and  the  Queen  had  been  vehement  in 
denouncing  any  delay  on  such  an  occasion.  He  was  now 
informed,  that,  after  consulting  with  Leicester  and  with  the 
state-council,  he  was  to  return  to  England  with  the  result  of 
such  deliberations.  It  could  afterwards  be  decided  how  the 
Earl  could  retain  all  the  authority  of  governor  absolute,  while 
bearing  only  the  title  of  the  Queen's  lieutenant  general* 
"  For  her  meaning  is  not,"  said  Walsingham,  "  that  his  Lord- 
ship should  presently  give  it  over,  for  she  foreseeth  in  her 
princely  judgment  that  his  giving  over  the  government  upon 
a  sudden,  and  leaving  those  countries   without  a  head  ot 


*  Heneage  to  Walangham,  1  May, 
1586.     (a  P.  OiBoe  MS.)  >* 

»  Ibii 

*  Heneage  to  Biurghle7,  same  date. 
(S-  P.  Office  MS.)  "For  her  Majesty's 
senrioes,'"  said  he  to  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer, as  he  had  said  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  "it  were  very  oonrenient, 
that  snoh  as  yon  wonld  have  serve 
yoQ  here  might  know  truly  what  yon 


mean,  and  might  accordingly  have 
certain  directions  what  to  do.  And 
sorely  hitherto,  so  have  not  I  had, 
which  is  the  only  cause  why  I  cannot 
in  this  service  please  you  there,  which 
God  knoweth  I  most  care  for,  if  I 
could  tell  how." 

*  Walsingham  to  Heneage,  _  May, 
1686.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.)  ^ 
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director,  cazmot  but  breed  a  most  dangerouB  alteration  there."' 
The  secretary  therefore  stated  the  royal  wish  at  present  to  be 
that  the  ^^renunciation  of  tiie  title"  should  be  delayed  till 
Heneage  could  visit  England,  and  subsequently  return  to 
Holland  with  her  Majesty's  Airther  directions.  Even  the 
astute  Walsingfaam  was  himself  puzzled,  however,  while  eon- 
veyiog  these  ambiguous  orders ;  and  he  confessed  that  he  was 
doubtful  whether  he  had  rightly  comprehended  the  Queen's 
intentions.  Burghley,  however,  was  better  at  guessing  riddles 
than  he  was,  and  so  Heneage  was  advised  to  rely  chi^y  upon 
Buighley.^ 

But  Heneage  had  now  ceased  to  be  interested  in  any 
Enigmas  that  might  be  propounded  by  the  English  court, 
nor  could  he  find  comfort,  as  Walsingham  had  recommended 
he  should  do,  in  railing.  "  I  wish  I  could  follow  your  counsel,'' 
he  said,  ^^  but  sure  the  uttering  of  my  oholer  doth  little  ease 
my  grief  or  help  my  case."* 

He  rebuked,  however,  the  inconsistency  and  the  tergiversa^ 
tlons  of  the  government  with  a  good  deal  of  dignity.  "  This 
certainly  shall  I  tell  her  Mtyesty,"  he  said,  ^^  if  I  live  to  see 
her,  that  e:»)ept  a  more  constant  course  be  taken  with  this 
inconstant  people,  it  is  not  the  blaming  of  her  mimsters  will 
advance  her  Highnesses  service,  or  better  the  state  of  things. 
And  shall  I  tell  you  what  they  now  say  her©  of  us — I  fear 
not  without  some  cause-^ven  as  Lipsius  wrote  of  the  French, 
'De  Q-alUs  quidem  enigmata  veniunt,  non  veniunt,  volunt, 
nolunt,  audent,  timent,  omnia,  ancipiti  metu,  suspensa  et 
suspecta,'   God  grant  better,  and  ever  keep  you  and  help  me."^ 

He  announced  to  Burghley  that  he  was  about  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  state-council  the  next  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  conference  on  these  matters  at  Amheim,  and  that  he  would 


1  Same  to  same.    Scune  date. 

2  Ibid.  "Thin  I  tak?  to  be  tbe 
pubstaoce  of  her  Majesty '9  nle^sure," 
said  Sir  Francis,  "whi(^  ehe  willed 
botU  the  Lord  Treasurer  aod  Mr. 
Vice-Chamberlain,  together  with  my- 
self, to  signify  unto  you,  praying  you, 
for   that   1   think   my  Lord   Treasurer 


bath  best  ooDceived  her  Mi^jesty's 
meaning,  that  you  will  chiefly  rely 
\i]pon  such  direction  as  you  shall  r^ 
ceive  ftom  him."    (MS.  last  cited.) 

•  Heneage  to  Valmugbani,    i  JS 
158a.    (S.  P.  OflSce  MS.) 

*  Ibid. 
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then  Bet  forth  for  Bogland  to  report  proceedings  to  her 
Mc^efity.  He  supposed^  on  the  whole^  that  this  was  what  was 
expected  of  him^  but  acknowledged  it  hopeless  to  &thom  the 
royal  intentions.  Yet  if  he  went  wrong,  he  was  always  sure 
to  make  mischief,  and  though  innocent,  to  be  held  accountable 
for  others'  mistakes.  ^' Every  priok  I  make,"  said  he^  ^^  is  made 
a  gash  ;  and  to  follow  the  words  of  my  directions  from  Eog^ 
land  is  not  enough^  except  I  likewise  see  into  your  minds. 
And  surely  mine  eyesight  is  not  so  good.  But  I  will  pray  to 
God  for  his  help  herein.  With  all  the  wit  I  have,  I  will  use 
all  the  care  I  can^^first,  to  satisfy  her  Miyesty,  as  GK)d 
knoweth  I  have  ever  most  desired  ;  then^  not  to  hurt  this 
oause^  but  that  I  despau:  of."^  Leicester,  as  may  be  supposed^ 
had  been  much  discomfited  and  perplexed  during  the  course 
of  these  contradictory  and  perverse  directions.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  his  position  had  been  made  discreditable 
and  almost  ridiculous,  while  be  was  really  doing  his  best,  and 
spending  large  sums  out  of  his  private  fortune  to  advance  the 
true  interests  of  the  Queen.  He  had  become  a  suspected 
man  in  the  Netherlands,  having  beeU)  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  almost  adored  as  a  Messiah.  He  had  submitted  to  the 
humiliation  which  had  been  imposed  upon  him,  of  being 
himself  the  medium  to  convey  to  the  council  the  severe 
expressions  of  the  Queen's  displeasure  at  the  joint  action  of  the 
Btates^General  and  himself  He  had  been  comforted  by  the 
ajffectionate  expressions  with  which  that  explosion  of  feminine 
and  royal  wrath  had  been  succeeded.  He  was  now  again 
distressed  by  the  peremptory  Command  to  do  what  was  a 
disgrace  to  him,  and  an  irreparable  detriment  to  the  cause, 
yet  he  was  humble  and  submissive,  and  only  begged  to  be 
allowed,  as  a  remedy  for  all  his  anguish,  to  return  to  the 
sunlight  of  Elizabeth's  presence.  He  felt  that  her  course, 
if  persisted  in,  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  Netherland 
commonwealth,  and  eventually  to  the  downfall  of  England ; 
oxid  thai  the  Provinces,  believing  themselves  deceived  by  th« 

*  Henttkgfe  to  BurgUey,  ^-J^' 1586.    (S.  P.  OfBw  MS.) 
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Queen,  were  readj  to  revolt  against  an  authority  to  which, 
but  a  short  time  before,  they  were  so  devotedly  loyal 
Nevertheless,  he  only  wished  to  know  what  his  sovereign's 
commands  distinctly  were,  in  order  to  set  himself  to  their 
fulfilment.  He  had  come  from  the  camp  before  Nymegen 
in  order  to  attend  the  conference  with  the  state-council  at 
A-mheim,  and  he  would  then  be  ready  and  anxious  to  despatch 
Heneage  to  England,  to  learn  her  Majesty's  final  determi- 
nation. 

He  protested  to  the  Queen  that  he  had  come  upon  this 
arduous  and  perilous  service  only  because  he  considered  her 
throne  in  danger,  and  that  this  was  the  only  means  of  pre- 
serving it ;  that,  in  accepting  the  absolute  government,  he 
had  been  free  from  all  ambitious  motives,  but  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  only  by  so  doing  could  he  conduct 
the  enterprise  entrusted  to  him  to  the  desired  consummation ; 
and  he  declared  with  great  fervour  that  no  advancement  to 
high  office  could  compensate  him  for  this  enforced  absence 
from  her.  To  be  sent  back  even  in  disgrace  would  still  be  a 
boon  to  him,  for  he  should  cease  to  be  an  exile  from  her  sight 
He  knew  that  his  enemies  had  been  busy  in  defiuning  him, 
while  he  had  been  no  longer  there  to  defend  himself,  but  his 
conscience  acquitted  him  of  any  thought  which  was  not  for 
her  happiness  and  glory.  ^^  Yet  grievous  it  is  to  me,"  said  he 
in  a  tone  of  tender  reproach,  "  that  having  left  all — ^yea,  all 
that  may  be  imagined — ^for  you,  you  have  left  me  for  very 
little,  even  to  the  uttermost  of  all  hard  fortune.  For  what 
have  I,  unhappy  man,  to  do  here  either  with  cause  or  country 
but  for  you  ?"^ 

He  stated  boldly  that  his  services  had  not  been  ineffective, 
that  the  enemy  had  never  been  in  worse  plight  than  now, 
that  he  had  lost  at  least  five  thousand  men  in  divers  over- 
throws, and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  and  towns  of 
the  Seven  Provinces  had  been  safely  preserved.  "Since  my 
arrival,"  he  said,  "God  hath  blessed  the  action  which  you 

"  Leicester  to  the  Queen,  y-^»  1686.     (S.  P.  Office  ICa) 
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have  taken  in  hand,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  me  your 
poor  unhappy  servant.  I  have  good  cause  to  say  somewhat 
for  myself,  for  that  I  think  I  have  as  few  friends  to  speak  for 
me  as  any  man."  ^ 

Nevertheless — as  he  warmly  protested — ^his  only  wish  was 
to  return  ;  for  the  country  in  which  he  had  lost  her  favour, 
which  was  more  precious  than  life,  had  become  odious  to  him. 
The  most  lowly  office  in  her  presence  was  more  to  be  coveted 
than  the  possession  of  unlimited  power  away  from  her.  It 
was  by  these  tender  and  soft  insinuations,  as  the  Earl  knew 
full  well,  that  he  was  sure  to  obtain  what  he  really  coveted— 
her  sanction  for  retaining  the  absolute  government  in  the 
Provinces.    And  most  artfully  did  he  strike  the  key. 

'^  Most  dear  and  gracious  Lady,"'  he  cried,  ^^  my  care  and 
service  here  do  breed  me  nothing  but  grief  and  unhappiness. 
I  have  never  had  your  Majesty's  good  favour  since  I  came 
into  this  chaise — a  matter  that  from  my  first  beholding  your 
eyes  hath  been  most  dear  unto  me  above  all  earthly  treasures. 
Never  shall  I  love  that  place  or  like  that  soil  which  shall 
cause  the  lack  of  it.  Most  gracious  Lady,  consider  my  long, 
true,  and  faithful  heart  toward  you.  Let  not  this  unfortunate 
place  here  bereave  me  of  that  which,  above  all  the  world,  I 
esteem  there,  which  is  your  favour  and  your  presence.  I  see 
my  service  is  not  acceptable,  but  rather  more  and  more  dis- 
liketh  you.  Here  I  can  do  your  Majesty  no  service ;  there 
I  can  do  you  some,  at  the  least  rub  your  horse's  heels — a 
service  which  shall  be  much  more  welcome  to  me  than  this, 
with  all  that  these  men  may  give  me.  I  do,  humbly  and 
from  my  heart,  prostrate  at  your  feet,  beg  this  grace  at  your 
sacred  hands,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  let  me  return  to  my 
home-service,  with  your  favour,  let  the  revocation  be  used  in 
what  sort  shall  please  and  like  you.  But  if  ever  spark  of 
favour  was  in  your  Majesty  toward  your  old  servant,  let  me 
obtain  this  my  himible  suit ;  protesting  before  the  Majesty  of 
all  Majesties,  that  there  was  no  cause  under  Heaven  but  his 
and  yours,  even  for  your  own  special  and  particular  causCi 

'  Iieicee$er  to  the  Queen,  MS.  just  cited. 
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I  say,  could  have  made  me  take  this  absent  journey  from  you 
in  hand.  If  your  Majesty  shall  refuse  me  this,  I  shall  think 
all  grace  clean  gone  from  me^  and  I  know  my  days  will  not 
belong."* 

She  must  melt  at  this,  thought  ^  sweet  Robin '  to  himsdf ; 
and  meantime^  accompanied  by  Heneage,  he  proceeded  witiii 
the  conferences  in  the  state-rcounoil«<;hamber,  touching  the 
modification  of  the  title  and  the  confirmation  of  his  authority. 
This,  so  far  as  Walsingham  could  divine,  and  Burghley 
fathom,  was  the  present  intention  of  the  Queen.  He  averred 
that  he  had  ever  sought  most  painfully  to  conform  his  conduot 
to  her  instructions  as  fast  as  they  were  received,  and  that  he 
should  continue  so  to  do.  On  the  whole,  it  was  decided  by 
the  oonference  to  let  matters  stand  as  they  were  for  a  little 
longer,  and  until  after  Heneage  should  have  time  once  more 
to  go  and  come.  ^^  The  same  manner  of  proceeding  that  waa 
is  now,''  said  Leicester.  ^^  Your  pleasure  is  declared  to  the 
council  here  as  you  have  willed  it.  How  it  will  fall  out  again 
in  your  Majesty's  construction,  the  Lord  knoweth."  * 

Leioester  might  be  forgiven  for  referring  to  higher  powers 
for  any  possible  interpretation  of  her  Majesty's  changing 
humour  ;  but  meantime,  while  Sir  Thomas  was  getting  ready 
for  his  expedition  to  England,  the  Earl's  heart  was  somewhat 
gladdened  by  more  gracious  messages  from  the  Queen.  The 
alternation  of  emotions  would  however  prove  too  much  for 
him,  he  feared,  and  he  was  reluctant  to  open  his  heart  to  so 
unwonted  a  tenant  as  joy. 

"  But  that  my  ffear  is  suoh,  most  dear  and  gracious  Lady,** 
he  said,  "  as  my  unfortunate  destiny  will  hardly  permit,  whilst 
I  remain  here,  any  good  acceptation  of  so  simple  a  service  as 
mine,  I  should  greatly  rejoice  and  comfort  myself  with  the 
hope  of  your  Majesty's  most  prayed-fbr  favour.  But  of  lata, 
being  by  your  own  sacred  hand  lifted  even  up  into  Heaven 
with  joy  of  your  favour,  I  was  by0  ftnd  bye,  without  any  new 


'  Leicester     to     the 
U86,  MS.  last  cited. 


Queen, 


2  Jane 
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desert  or  oflfence  at  all^  oast  down  and  down  Again  into  the 
depth  of  all  grief.  Qod  doth  know,  my  dear  and  dread  Bove*- 
reign,  that  after  I  first  received  your  resolute  pleanuro  by  Sir 
Thomas  Heneage,  I  made  neither  stop  nor  stay,  nor  any 
excuse  to  be  rid  of  this  place,  and  to  satisfy  your  command. 
....  80  much  I  mislike  this  place  and  fortune  of  mine, 
as  I  desire  nothing  in  the  world  so  much  as  to  be  delivered, 
with  your  favour,  from  all  charge  here,  fearing  still  some  new 
cross  of  your  dis^deasure  to  fall  upon  me,  trembling  con- 
tinually with  the  fear  thereof,  in  such  sort  as  till  I  may  be 
fully  confirmed  in  my  new  regeneration  of  your  wonted  favour 
I  cannot  receive  that  true  comfort  which  doth  appertain  to  so 
great  a  hope.  Yet  I  will  not  only  acknowledge  with  all  hum- 
bleness and  dutiful  thanks  the  exceeding  joy  these  last  blessed 
lines  brought  to  my  long-wearied  heart,  but  will,  with  all  true 
loyal  afiection,  attend  that  further  joy  from  your  sweet  self 
which  may  utterly  extinguish  all  consuming  fear  away/'^ 

Poor  Heneage — ^who  likewise  received  a  kind  word  or  two 
after  having  been  so  capriciously  and  petulantly  dealt  with — 
was  less  extravagant  in  his  expressions  of  gratitude.  ^^  The 
Queen  hath  sent  me  a  paper-plaister,  which  must  please  for 
a  time,"  he  said.  "  God  Almighty  bless  her  Majesty  ever, 
and  best  direct  her/"  He  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
England,  the  bearer  of  the  States'  urgent  entreaties  that 
Leicester  might  retain  the  government,  and  of  despatches 
announcing  the  recent  success  of  the  allies  before  Grave. 
"  God  prospereth  the  action  in  these  countries  beyond  all 
expectation,'"  he  said,  ^^  which  all  amongst  you  will  not 
be   over  glad  of,  for  somewhat  I   know."*     The  intrigues 


*  Leicester    to    the     Qaeezi,  — •—, 

'    6J1UM 

1686.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

2R  Hay 

'  Heueflge    to  Walsmg^iam,  ^ 

1586.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

*  Ibid.  Just  before  me  envoy  had 
sgnified  to  the  States  the  last  diange 
in  the  royal  humour,  the  Netherland 
cotmdl  of  state  had  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  the  Queen.    In  this  document 


they  had  excused  the  celerity  with 
which,  moved  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  they  bad  conferred  the  absolute 
government  upon  the  Earl  This 
measure,  they  said  passed  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Provinces,  had 
wonderfully  elevated  the  collapsed 
minds  of  the  patriots,  and  filled  the 
enemy  with  extreme  consternation. 
The  renewal  of  a  general  authority 
had  laid  an  excellent  foundation  for 
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of  Gra%m,  Ohampagny,  and  Bodman,  with  Oroft,  Burgh- 
ley,  and  the  others,  were  not  so  profound  a  secret  as  they 
could  wish. 

The  tone  adopted  by  Leicester  has  been  made  manifest  in 


completely  restoring  the  republic^  bad 
curbed  Ibe  ferocious  hearts  of  the 
eneiny,  had  restrained  the  progress  of 
a  hostile  army  exulting  in  a  caiieer  of 
extraordinary  victories,  and,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  had  dianged  the  for- 
tunes of  the  war.  The  prosperity  of 
the  Unitod  Provinces  had  been  re- 
stored by  the  dignity,  virtue,  and  assi- 
duous solicitude  of  the  illustrious  Earl, 
and  was  daily  on  the  increase.  They 
had  therefore  thanked  her  Mijesty 
for  accepting  so  benignantly  their  ex- 
cuses for  the  authority  conferred,  and 
for  no  longer  requiring  its  diminution. 
They  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  perilous — in  the  fragile  con- 
dition of  the  republic — ^to  change  the 
word  (vocabulum)  absolute  govern- 
ment, which  could  only  be  done  at  a 
special  session  of  the  States,  called  for 
that  purpose.  They  feared  that,  by 
such  a  stop,  at  the  very  moment  of 
restored  authority,  they  should  throw 
prostrate  all  authority,  and  overwhelm 
the  commonwealth  with  confusion. 
They  declared  their  determination  to 
cherish  the  dignity  and  honour  of 
Leicester  as  being,  under  God  and 
her  Majesty,  the  foundation  of  their 
existence  and  their  felicity.  The 
States  of  the  Provinces,  and  all  indi- 
viduals, were  agreed  in  admiring  and 
venerating  his  extraordinary  prudence 
and  assiduity.  They  acknowledged 
that  the  safety  of  the  whole  republic 
depended  upon  the  care  of  the  gover- 
nor, who,  moved  by  his  zeal  for  the 
true  religion,  and  his  pity  for  their 
afflicted  fortunes,  had  abandoned  bis 
private  interests,  his  country,  and  the 
presence  of  his  sovereign,  to  encounter 
all  the  adverse  chances  of  their  per- 
turbed republic.  (Bruce,  469-471, 
1  May,  1586.) 

Six  weeks  later  (June  11,  1586, 
N.S.),  after  receiving  the  last  commu- 
nications of  the  Queen,  the  council 
again  addressed  her  in  similar  strain, 
entrusting  their  despatches  to  Heneage, 
who  was  setting  forth  according  to 
her  commands.     They  expressed  their 


deep  affliction  that  she  shoold  again 
so  urgently  demand  the  abrogation  of 
the  government-general  Not  to  com- 
ply with  a  requisition  so  serioosly  and 
repeatedly  made,  was,  as  they  acknow- 
ledged, a  grave  offuice.  To  comply 
with  it,  however,  without  manifest 
peril  to  the  republic,  was  impossible. 
For  the  whole  conservation  of  au- 
thority depended  upon  the  title  and 
office  of  governor.  If  that  should 
shake  and  vacillate^  they  feared  that 
in  this  very  beginning  <^  their  proe- 
perity,  which  was,  through  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, every  day  augmenting,  all 
things  would  fall  headlong  into  utter 
ruin,  to  the  joy  of  the  common  enemy, 
to  whom  the  authority  conferred  upon 
the  Eari  was  most  formidable.  For 
the  lieutenancy  of  the  Queen,  however 
great  in  itself  could  never  suffice  to 
the  administration  of  political  affairs, 
without  the  government-general,  whidi 
could  not  be  adjoined  to  the  lieuten- 
ancy, but  must  proceed  fixxn  the  su- 
perior power  residing  in  the  States- 
Greneral.  Again,  therefore,  they  most 
earnestly  besought  her  Mf^esty  to  par^ 
don  the  error  which  they  had  com- 
mitted, through  immoderate  devotion 
to  herself^  and  through  the  necessity 
of  the  times.  Her  sacred  breast  would, 
it  was  hoped,  be  moved  to  pretermit 
the  proposed  revocation,  which  oouki 
only  be  accomplished  by  solemn  oon* 
vocation  of  the  orders,  and  by  exposing 
the  whole  affair  to  the  world,  a  step 
which,  on  account  of  the  fluctuataon 
of  men^s  minds,  and  the  insidious  sug- 
gestions of  the  enemy,  would  be  at* 
tended  with  infinite  peril  They  there- 
fore most  urgently  demanded  that  the 
execution  of  her  demand  should  b« 
defeired,  at  least  to  a  more  oonvo- 
nient  season.  For  the  rest  they  re- 
ferred the  whole  matter  to  the  report 
of  Heneage,  who  was  about  to  return 
to  England,  fully  instructed  as  to  the 
views  and  wishes  of  the  States.  Bruoe^a 
*  Leyc  Corresp.'  472,  June  11,  158€^ 
N.S. 
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his  letters  to  the  Queen.  He  had  held  the  same  language 
of  weariness  and  dissatisfaction  in  his  communications  to  his 
friends.  He  would  not  keep  the  office,  he  avowed,  if  they 
should  give  him  ^^  all  Holland  and  Zeeland,  with  all  their 
appurtenances,"  and  he  was  ready  to  resign  at  any  moment 
He  was  not  "ceremonious  for  reputation,"  he  said,  but  he 
gave  warning  that  the  Netherlanders  would  grow  desperate  if 
they  found  her  Majesty  dealing  weakly  or  carelessly  with 
them.  As  for  himself  he  had  already  had  enough  of 
government.  "I  am  weary,  Mr.  Secretary,"  he  plaintively 
exclaimed,  "  indeed  I  am  weary ;  but  neither  of  pains  nor 
travail.  My  ill  hap  that  I  can  please  her  Majesty  no  bett^ 
hath  quite  discouraged  me."  * 

He  had  recently,  however — ^as  we  have  seen — ^received 
some  comfort,  and  he  was  still  further  encouraged,  upon  the 
eve  of  Heneage's  departure,  by  receiving  another  affectionate 
epistle  from  the  Queen.  Amends  seemed  at  last  to  be 
offered  for  her  long  and  angry  silence,  and  the  Earl  was 
deeply  grateful. 

"  If  it  hath  not  been,  my  most  dear  and  gracious  Lady," 
said  he  in  reply,  "  no  small  comfort  to  your  poor  old  servant 
to  receive  but  one  line  of  your  blessed  hand- writing  in  many 
months,  for  the  relief  of  a  most  grieved,  wounded  heart,  how 
far  more  exceeding  joy  must  it  be,  in  the  midst  of  all  sorrow, 
to  receive  from  the  same  sacred  hand  so  many  comfortable 
lines  as  my  good  friend  Mr.  George  hath  at  once  brought 
me.  Pardon  me,  my  sweet  Lady,  if  they  cause  me  to  forget 
myself.  Only  this  I  do  say,  with  most  humble  dutiful  thanks, 
that  the  scope  of  all  my  service  hath  ever  been  to  content 
and  please  you  ;  and  if  I  may  do  that,  then  is  all  sacrifice;, 
either  of  life  or  whatsoever,  well  offered  for  you."* 

The  inatter  of  the  government  absolute  having  been  so 
fully  discussed  during  the  preceding  four  months,  and  the 
last   opinions   of   the  state-council  having   been  so  lucidly 

»  Bruoe's  '  Leyc.  CJorresp.'  pp.  262,  263,  -  May,  1586. 

*  Leicester  to  the  Queen,  -  June,  1586.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

you  1,-2  G 
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expounded  in  the  despatches  to  be  carried  by  Heneage  to 
England,  the  matter  might  be  coniidered  as  exhausted. 
Leicester  contented  himself,  therefore,  with  once  more  calling 
her  Majesty's  attention  to  the  fieu^t  that  if  he  had  not  himself 
accepted  the  office  thus  conferred  upon  him  by  the  States, 
it  would  have  been  bestowed  upon  some  other  personage.  It 
would  hardly  have  comported  with  her  dignity,  if  Count 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  or  Count  William,  or  Count  Moeurs,  had 
been  appointed  governor  absolute,  for  in  that  case  the  Earl, 
as  general  of  the  auxiliary  English  force,  wotdd  have  been 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  chieftain  thus  selected.  It 
was  impossible,  as  the  state-council  had  very  plainly  shown, 
for  Leicester  to  exercise  supreme  authority,  while  merely 
holding  the  military  office  of  her  Majesty's  lieutenant-gene- 
ral. The  authority  of  governor  or  stadholder  oould  only  be 
derived  from  the  supreme  power  of  the  country.  If  her 
Majesty  had  chosen  to  accept  the  sovereignty,  as  the  States 
had  ever  desired,  the  requisite  authority  could  then  have 
been  derived  from  her,  as  from  the  original  fountain.  As 
she  had  resolutely  refused  that  offer  however,  his  authority 
was  necessarily  to  be  drawn  from  the  States-General,  or 
else  the  Queen  must  content  herself  with  seeing  him  serve 
as  an  English  military  officer,  only  subject  to  the  orders  of 
the  supreme  power,  wherever  that  power  might  reode.  In 
short,  Elizabeth's  wish  that  her  general  might  be  clothed 
with  the  privileges  of  her  viceroy,  while  she  declined  herself 
to  be  the  sovereign,  was  illogical,  and  could  not  be  complied 
with.* 

Very  soon  after  inditing  these  last  epistles  to  the  Prorinoes, 
the  Queen  became  more  reasonable  on  the  subject ;  and  an 
elaborate  communication  was  soon  received  by  the  state- 
council,  in  which  the  royal  acquiescence  was  signified  to  the 
latest  propositions  of  the  States.  The  various  topics,  suggested 
in  previous  despatches  from  Leicester  and  from  the  councfl, 
were  reviewed,  and  the  whole  subject  was  suddenly  placed  in 
a  somewhat  different  light  from  that  in  which  it  seemed  to 

'  Leicester  to  the  Queen.    MS.  last  dted. 
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have  been  previously  regarded  by  her  Maje«ty.  She  alluded 
to  the  excuse,  offered  by  the  state-council,  which  had  been 
drawn  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  from  their  "  great 
liking  for  her  cousin  of  Leicester,"  although  in  violation  of 
the  original  contract.  "  As  you  acknowledge,  however,'*  she 
said,  "that  therein  you  were  justly  to  be  blamed,  and  do 
crave  pardon  for  the  same,  we  cannot,  upon  this  acknowledg- 
ment of  your  fault,  but  remove  our  former  dislike.  * 

Nevertheless  it  would  now  seem  that  her  *^  mistake"  had 
proceeded,  not  from  the  excess,  but  from  the  insufficiency  of 
the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Earl,  and  she  complained, 
accordingly,  that  they  had  given  him  shadow  rather  than 
substance.* 

Simultaneously  with  this  royal  communication,  came  a 
joint  letter  to  Leicester,  from  Burghley,  Walsingham,  and 
Hatton,  depicting  the  long  and  strenuous  conflict  which 
they  had  maintained  in  his  behalf  with  the  rapidly  varying 
inclinations  of  the  Queen.  They  expressed  a  warm  sym- 
pathy with  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  and  spoke  in 
strong  terms  of  the  necessity  that  the  Netherlands  and 
England  should  work  heartily  together.  For  otherwise,  they 
said,  "  the  cause  will  fall,  the  enemy  will  rise,  and  we  must 
stagger."  Notwithstanding  the  secret  negociations  with  the 
enemy,    which   Leicester   and  Walsingham    suspected,   and 


'  Queeti  to  OoanoQ  of  State,  -  June, 

1586.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.);  much  oor- 
raoted  in  Bun^j's  baodwritiDg. 

•  ftid,  "  Yet  when  we  kxi,'*  she 
pfooeeded,  *'mto  the  little  profit  that 
the  common  oanae  hath  received 
hitherto  hj  the  jrielding  unto  him 
rather  in  words  and  writii^  a  title  of 
a  kind  of  abeolute  government,  than 
aoj  effect  of  the  au^oritj  signified  by 
the  w(ffds  of  the  grant;  for  that  bj 
yirtue  thereof  We  understand  that  be 
can  neither  be  made  thoroogldy  ac- 
ijoainted  with  the  true  state  of  your 
affairs  there,  requisite  for  such  an 
office  as  you  have  given  him  in  name, 
nor  yet  receive  the  due  performance  ot 
such  contributions  of  money  and  other 
neoeBBarieSi  as  were  specially  promised 


unto  him,  before  the  acceptation  of  the 
government ;  inasmuch  as  for  the  laolE 
of  due  satisfaction  of  the  things  pro- 
mised, he  hath  been  enforced  to  em- 
ploy part  of  our  treasure-^«ent  over 
for  the  payment  of  such  of  our  people 
as  by  the  contract  we  promised  to 
maintafai— to  pay  and  relieve  such 
other  forces  as  were  entertained  by  the 

States besides   many  other  like 

burdens  laid  upon  our  cousin,  con- 
trary to  our  expectation ;  all  this  doth 
give  us  cause  to  misUke  not  so  mtteh 
the  title  itself  as  the  lack  of  perform- 
ance which  the  title  carries  sIk>w  of — 
a  matter,  yea,  of  things  most  neoessary 
for  your  own  defence ;  a  matter  that, 
without  speedy  redress,  cannot  but 
breel  both  imminent  peril  to  those 
countries  and  dishonour  to  us." 
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which  will  be  more  fully  examined  in  a  subsequent  chapter, 
they  held  a  language  on  that  subject,  which  in  the  Secretary's 
mouth  at  least  was  sincere.  ^^  Whatsoever  speeches  be  blown 
abroad  of  parleys  of  peace/'  they  said,  "  all  will  be  but  smoke, 
yea  fire  will  foUow."^ 

They  excused  themselves  for  their  previous  and  enforced 
silence  by  the  fact  that  they  had  been  unable  to  communicate 
any  tidings  but  messages  of  distress,  but  they  now  con- 
gratulated the  Earl  that  her  Majesty,  as  he  would  see  by 
her  letter  to  the  council,  was  firmly  resolved,  not  only  to 
countenance  his  governorship,  but  to  sustain  him  in  the  most 
thorough  manner.  It  would  be  therefore  quite  out  of  the  ques* 
tion /or  them  to  listen  to  his  earnest  propositions  to  be  recalled} 

Moreover,  the  Lord  Treasurer  had  already  apprized  Leicester 
that  Heneage  had  safely  arrived  in  England,  that  he  had 
made  his  report  to  the  Queen,  and  that  her  Majesty  was 
"  very  well  contented  with  him  and  his  mission."* 

It  may  be  easily  believed  that  the  Earl  would  feel  a 
sensation  of  relief,  if  not  of  triumph,  at  this  termination  to 
the  embarrassments  under  which  he  had  been  labouring  ever 
since  he  listened  to  the  oration  of  the  wise  Leoninus  upon 
New  Years'  Day.  At  last  the  Queen  had  formally  acquiesced 
in  the  action  of  the  States,  and  in  his  acceptance  of  their 
offer.  He  now  saw  himself  undisputed  "  governor  absolute," 
having  been  six  months  long  a  suspected,  discredited,  almost 
disgraced  man.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  express 
himself  cheerfully. 

"  My  great  comfort  received,  oh  my  most  gracious  Lady,** 
he  said,  "by  your  most  favourable  lines  written  by  your  own 
sacred  hand,  I  did  most  humbly  acknowledge  by  my  former 
letter ;  albeit  I  can  no  way  make  testimony  oft  enough  of 


*  Barghley,  Hatton,  and  Walsing- 
ham,  to  Leiceeter,  -  Jane,  1586.    (S.  P. 

Office  Ma) 

•  Ibid.  "Her  Majesty  is  not  only 
minded,"  tbey  said,  *'  bat,  as  we  per- 
ceive, resolutely  detennined. — yea,  par- 
soaded  fhlly — ^that  it  is  necessary  for 
yew  Lordship  not  oniy  to  conUntte  in 


the  govemmerUj  bat  to  have  it  more 
amply  established  and  perfected  to  all 
purposes  for  year  credit  and  strength, 
and  especially  with  money  and  men  for 
maintenance  of  those  countries  against 
the  enemy.  We  shoold  greatly  err, 
therefore,  if  we  should  at  this  timf 
move  her  Majesty  to  recal  you," 
•  Bruce,  307. 
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the  great  joy  I  took  thereby.  And  seeing  my  woimded  heart 
is  by  this  means  almost  made  whole,  I  do  pray  unto  God  that 
either  I  may  never  feel  the  like  again  irom  you,  or  not  be 
suffered  to  live,  rather  than  I  should  fall  again  into  those 
torments  of  your  displeasure.  Most  gracious  Queen,  I  be- 
seech you,  therefore,  make  perfect  that  which  you  have  begun. 
Let  not  the  common  danger,  nor  any  ill,  incident  to  the  place 
I  serve  you  in,  be  accompanied  with  greater  troubles  and 
fears  indeed  than  all  the  horrors  of  death  can  bring  me.  My 
strong  hope  doth  now  so  assure  me,  as  I  have  almost  won  the 
battle  against  despair,  and  I  do  arm  myself  with  as  many  of 
those  wonted  comfortable  conceits  as  may  confirm  my  new 
revived  spirits,  reposing  myself  evermore  under  the  shadow 
of  those  blessed  beams  that  must  yield  the  only  nourishment  to 
this  disease.'' ' 

But  however  nourishing  the  shade  of  those  blessed  beams 
might  prove  to  Leicester's  disease,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  bring 
about  a  very  sunny  condition  in  the  Provinces.  It  was  easier 
for  Elizabeth  to  mend  the  broken  heart  of  the  governor 
than  to  repair  the  damage  which  had  been  caused  to  the 
commonwealth  by  her  caprice  and  her  deceit.  The  dispute 
concerning  the  government  absolute  had  died  away,  but  the 
authority  of  the  Earl  had  got  a  ^^  crack  in  it "  which  never 
could  be  handsomely  made  whole.^  The  States,  during  the 
long  period  of  Leicester's  discredit — ^feeling  more  and  more 
doubtful  as  to  the  secret  intentions  of  Elizabeth — disappointed 
in  the  condition  of  the  auxiliary  troops  and  in  the  amount  of  . 
supplies  furnished  from  England,  and,  above  all,  having  had 
time  to  regret  their  delegation  of  a  power  which  they  began 
to  find  agreeable  to  exercise  with  their  own  hands,  became 
indisposed  to  entrust  the  Earl  with  the  administration 
and  full  inspection  of  their  resources.  To  the  enthusiasm 
which  had  greeted  the  first  arrival  of  Elizabeth's  representative 


1  Leioester  to  the   Queen,  --  June, 

1686.     (a  P.  Omoe  MS.) 

*  **  My  credit  hath  been  cracked  ever 
Binoe    her    Majesty  sent  Sir  Thomas 


Heneage  hither,   as  all  men  can  tell 
jo\l"    Brace's  'Leya  Corresp.'    424^ 

Oct  -,  1686. 
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had  succeeded  a  jealous^  carping,  auspioious  aeiitimeat.  The 
two  hundred  thousand  florins  monthly  were  paid,  aooording 
to  the  original  agreement,  but  the  four  hundred  thousand 
of  extra  service^money  subsequently  voted  were  withheld,  and 
withheld  expressly  on  account  of  Heneage's  original  misnon 
to  disgrace  the  governor."  * 

'^  The  late  return  of  Sir  Thomas  Heneage,''  said  Lord  North, 
^^hath  put  such  busses  in  their  heads,  as  they  march  forward 
with  leaden  heels  and  doubtful  hearts." ' 

In  truth,  through  the  discredit  cast  by  the  Queen  upon 
the  Earl  in  this  important  affair,  the  supreme  authority  was 
forced  back  into  the  hands  of  the  States,  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  had  most -freely  divested  themselves  of  power. 
After  the  Queen  had  become  more  reasonable,  it  was  too  late 
to  induce  them  to  part,  a  second  time,  so  freely  with  the  im- 
mediate control  of  their  own  affiiirs,  Leicester  had  become, 
to  a  certain  extent,  disgraced  and  disliked  by  the  Estates. 
He  thought  himself,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  forced  to 
appeal  to  the  people  against  their  legal  representatives,  and 
thus  the  foundation  of  a  nominally  democratic  party,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  municipal  one,  was  already  laid.  Nothing  ooold 
be  more  unfortunate  at  that  juncture  ;  for  we  shall,  in  future^ 
find  the  Earl  in  perpetual  opposition  to  the  most  distinguished 
statesmen  in  the  Provinces  ;  to  the  very  men  indeed  who 
had  been  most  influential  in  offering  the  sovereignty  to 
England,  and  in  placing  him  in  the  position  which  he  had 
so  much  coveted.     No  sooner  therefore  had  he  been  cou-^ 


" "  M  to  the  not  paying  by  the 

States  of  the  200,000  florinB  a*month, 
agreed  upon,"  said  Leicester  to  the 
(^een,  "I  must  needs  say  that  they 
have  paid  that  200,000,  but  that  I 
stand  upon  of  late  with  them  ia 
300,000  more,  which  they  long  sinee 
agreed  upon,  and  I  sent  word  to  your 
Majesty.  And  herein,  indeed,  they 
have  been  very  slack;  but  if  your 
M«^esty  will  pardon  me  to  apeak  the 
truth  of  that  stay,  ii  grew  only  upon 
Sir  Thomas  Heneag^s  coming  with  0ie 
mc98age  of  your  displeasure  ^  for  from 


ikoX  fifmn  m  ihik  fimy  hmt  w>i  oa% 
sought  to  JUnder  the  agreemetU^  InU  Up 
iniermeddk  whoUy  again  ^mlk  aU  thkift 
which  did  appertain  to  my  qfice.  To 
withstand  them — ^to  be  plain — ^I  durrt 
not,  and  they  hare  a^tUed  it  dill* 
gently  since  to  work  that  oocicoit  into 
every  man's  head,"  Aa  Ac.     Leioeater 

to  the  Queen,  -  June,    1686,    (S.   P. 

Office  MS.) 

2  North  to   Bai|;faley,  ^jSi   issa 

(S.  P.  Office  Ma)  '^ 
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firmed  by  Elizabeth  in  that  high  office  than  his  arrogance 
broke  forth,  and  the  quarrels  between  himself  and  the  repre- 
sentative body  became  incessant. 

^^  I  stand  now  in  somewhat  better  terms  than  I  did/'  said 
he  ;  '^  I  was  not  in  case  till  of  late  to  deal  roundly  with  them 
as  I  have  now  done.  I  have  established  a  chamber  of 
finances,  against  some  of  their  wills,  whereby  I  doubt  not  to 
procure  great  benefit  to  increase  our  ability  for  payments 
hereafter.  The  people  I  find  still  best  devoted  to  her  Majesty, 
though  of  late  many  lewd  practices  have  been  used  to  with* 
draw  their  good  wills.  But  it  will  not  bo ;  they  still  pray 
Gh>d  that  her  Majesty  may  be  their  sovereign.  She  should 
then  see  what  a  contribution  they  will  all  bring  forth.  BtU 
to  the  States  they  will  never  return,  which  will  breed  some 
great  mischief,  there  is  such  mialike  of  the  States  universally. 
I  would  your  Lordship  had  seen  the  case  I  had  lived  in  among 
them  these  four  months,  especially  after  her  Majesty's  mislike 
was  found.  Tou  would  then  marvel  to  see  how  I  have  waded, 
as  I  have  done,  through  no  small  obstacles,  without  help, 
counsel,  or  assistance."  ^ 

Thus  the  part  which  he  felt  at  last  called  upon  to  enact 
was  that  of  an  aristocratic  demagogue,  in  perpetual  conflict 
with  the  burgher-representative  body. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  lift  a  comer  of  the  curtain,  by  which 
some  international— or  rather  interpalatial— intrigues  were 
concealed,  as  much  as  possible,  even  from  the  piercing  eyes 
of  Walsingham.  The  Secretary  was,  however,  quite  aware — 
despite  the  pains  taken  to  deceive  him— of  the  nature  of  the 
plots  and  of  the  somewhat  ignoble  character  of  the  actoia 
conoemedin  them« 

to  BQrghkj,^  ^^^  ^^^^    (^  ^*  ^^^^  ^^) 
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Alexander  Farnese  and  his  heroic  little  army  had  been 
left  by  their  sovereign  in  as  destitute  a  condition  as  that  in 
which  Lord  Leicester  and  his  unfortunate  "  paddy  persons " 
had  found  themselves  since  their  arrival  in  the  Netherlands. 
These  mortal  men  were  but  the  weapons  to  be  used  and 
broken  in  the  hands  of  the  two  great  sovereigns,  already 
pitted  against  each  other  in  mortal  combat.  That  the  distant 
invisible  potentate,  the  work  of  whose  life  was  to  do  his  best 
to  destroy  all  European  nationality,  all  civil  and  religious 
freedom,  should  be  careless  of  the  instruments  by  which  his 
purpose  was  to  be  eflfected,  was  but  natural.  It  is  painful  to 
reflect  that  the  great  champion  of  liberty  and  of  Protestantism 
was  almost  equally  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the  human 
creatures  enlisted  in  her  cause.  Spaniards  and  Italians, 
English  and  Irish,  went  half  naked  and  half  starving  through 
the  whole  inclement  winter,  and  perished  of  pestilence  in 
droves,  after  confronting  the  less  formidable  dangers  of  battle- 
field and  leaguer.  Manfully  and  sympathetically  did  the 
Earl  of  Leicester — while  whining  in  absurd  hyperbole  over 
the  angry  demeanour  of  his  sovereign  towards  himself — re- 
present the  imperative  duty  of  an  English  government  to 
succour  English  troops. 
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Alexander  Famese  was  equally  plain-spoken  to  a  sovereign 
with  whom  plain-speaking  was  a  crime.  In  bold,  almost 
scornful  language,  the  Prince  represented  to  Philip  the  suffer- 
ings and  destitution  of  the  little  band  of  heroes,  by  whom 
that  magnificent  military  enterprise,  the  conquest  of  Antwerp, 
had  just  been  effected.  "God  will  be  weary  of  working 
miracles  for  us,''  he  cried,  "  and  nothing  but  miracles  can  save 
the  troops  from  starving."  There  was  no  question  of  paying 
them  their  wages,  there  was  no  pretence  at  keeping  them 
reasonably  provided  with  lodging  and  clothing,  but  he 
asserted  the  undeniable  proposition  that  they  "could  not 
pass  their  lives  without  eating,"^  and  he  implored  his 
sovereign  to  send  at  least  money  enough  to  buy  the  soldiers 
shoes.  To  go  foodless  and  barefoot  ¥rithout  complaining, 
on  the  frozen  swamps  of  Flanders,  in  January,  was  more  than 
was  to  be  expected  from  Spaniards  and  Italians.  The  country 
itself  was  eaten  bare.  The  obedient  Provinces  had  reaped 
absolute  ruin  as  the  reward  of  their  obedience.  Bruges, 
Ghent,  and  the  other  cities  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  once  so 
opulent  and  powerful,  had  become  mere  dens  of  thieves  and 
paupers.  Agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures — all  were 
dead.  The  condition  of  Antwerp  was  most  tragical.  The 
city,  which  had  been  so  recently  the  commercial  centre  of  the 
earth,  was  reduced  to  absolute  b^gary.  Its  world-¥ride  traffic 
was  abruptly  terminated,  for  the  mouth  of  its  great  river  was 
controlled  by  Flushing,  and  Flushing  was  in  the  firm  grasp 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  as  governor  for  the  English  Queen. 
Merchants  and  bankers,  who  had  lately  been  possessed  of 
enormous  resources,  were  stripped  of  all.  Such  of  the  in- 
dustrial classes  as  could  leave  the  place  had  wandered  away 
to  Holland  and  England.  There  was  no  industry  possible, 
for  there  was  no  market  for  the  products  of  industry.  Antwerp 
was  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy  on  every  side,  surrounded  by 
royal  troops  in  a  condition  of  open  mutiny,  cut  off  from  the 
ocean,  deprived  of  daily  bread,  and  yet  obliged  to  contribute 
out  of  its  poverty  to  the  maintenance  of*  the  Spanish  soldiers, 

'  "No  86  puede  pasar  la  vida  sin  comer."  Parma  to  Philip  H.  28  Feb 
1586.     (Archivo  de  Simancas,  MS.) 
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who  were  there  for  its  destruction.  Its  burghers,  compelled 
to  ftimish  four  hundred  thousand  florins,  as  the  price  of  their 
capitulation,  and  at  least  six  himdred  thousand  more^  for 
the  repairs  of  the  dykes,  the  destruction  of  which,  too  long 
deferred,  had  only  spread  desolation  over  the  country  without 
saving  the  city,  and  over  and  above  all  forced  to  rebuild,  at 
their  own  expense,  that  fatal  citadel,  by  which  their  liberty 
and  lives  were  to  be  perpetually  endangered,  might  now 
regret  at  leisure  that  they  had  not  been  as  stedfast  during 
their  siege  as  had  been  the  heroic  inhabitants  of  Leyden  in 
their  time  of  trial,  twelve  years  before.  Obedient  Antwerp 
was,  in  truth,  most  forlorn.  But  there  was  one  consolation 
for  her  and  for  Philip,  one  bright  spot  in  the  else  universal 
gloom.  The  ecclesiastics  assured  Parma,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  frightful  diminution  in  the  population  of  the  city,  they 
had  confessed  and  absolved  more  persons  that  Easter  than 
they  had  ever  done  since  the  commencement  of  the. revolt. 
Great  was  Philip's  joy  in  consequence.*  "You  cannot 
imagine  my  satisfaction,"  he  wrote,  "at  the  news  you  give 
me  concerning  last  Easter."  * 

With  a  ruined  country,  starving  and  mutinous  troops,  a 
bankrupt  exchequer,  and  a  desperate  and  pauper  population, 
Alexander  Famese  was  not  unwilling  to  gain  time  by  simu- 
lated negociations  for  peace.  It  was  strange,  however,  that 
so  sagacious  a  monarch  as  the  Queen  of  England  should  sup- 
pose it  for  her  interest  to  grant  at  that  moment  the  very 
delay  which  was  deemed  most  desirable  by  her  antagonist. 

Yet  it  was  not  wounded  affection  alone,  nor  insulted  pride, 
nor  startled  parsimony,  that  had  carried  the  fury  of  the  Queen 


'  Panna  to  Philip  EL  19  April,  1686. 
(Arch,  de  Sim.  MS.) 

The  contemporary  historians  of  the 
oountiy  do  DOt  paiot  more  firightftil 
pictures  of  the  desolatioD  of  Antwerp, 
and  of  the  obedient  Provinces  gene- 
rally,  than  those  fomished  by  the 
Prince  of  Parma  in  his  secret  letters 
to  his  sovereign.  Compare  Bor,  IL 
984;  Meteren,  xiiL  253^;  Hoofd,  Yer- 
volgh,  251,  el  miUL  al 

**  Grandissima  lastima,"  said  Famese 


of  Antwerp^  "«ver  perdida  tan  priooi* 
pal  villa,  y  la  navigadon  de  ribera  tan 
UDda  y  provediosa  no  sob  para  el  pais 
mas  para  todo  el  mmida"  MS.  be&re 
cited. 

t  Letter  to  Philip  II.  jost  cited. 

' "  No  podreys  pensar  el  cootento 
que  me  ha  dado  el  aviso  de  la  freqneo- 
cia  qae  have  a  los  sacrameotoe  la 
pasqua  pasada,"  &c.  Philip  IL  to 
Parma,  5  July,  1686.  (Arch,  de  SSm. 
MS.) 
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to  such  a  height  on  the  occasion  of  Leicester's  elevation  to 
absolute  government.  It  was  still  more,  because  the  step  was 
thought  likely  to  interfere  ¥rith  the  progress  of  those  negocia^ 
tions  into  which  the  Queen  had  allowed  herself  to  be  drawn, 

A  certain  Grafigni — a  Genoese  merchant  residing  much  in 
London  and  in  Antwerp,  a  meddling,  intrusive,  and  irrespon^ 
sible  kind  of  individual,  whose  occupation  was  gone  with  the 
cessation  of  Flemish  trade — ^had  recently  made  his  appearance 
as  a  volunteer  diplomatist.  The  principal  reason  for  accepting 
or  rather  for  winking  at  his  services,  seemed  to  be  the  possi- 
bility of  disavowing  him,  on  both  sides,  whenever  it  should 
be  thought  advisable.  He  had  a  partner  or  colleague,  too, 
named  Bodman,  who  seemed  a  not  much  more  creditable 
negociator  than  himself.  The  chief  director  of  the  intrigue 
was,  however,  Champagny,  brother  of  Cardinal  Granvelle, 
restored  to  the  King's  favour  and  disposed  to  atone  by  his 
exuberant  loyalty  for  his  heroic  patriotism  on  a  former  and 
most  memorable  occasion.^  Andrea  de  Loo,  another  subor- 
dinate politician,  was  likewise  employed  at  various  stages  of 
the  n^ociation. 

It  will  soon  be  perceived  that  the  part  enacted  by  Burghley, 
Hatton,  Croft,  and  other  counsellors,  and  even  by  the  Queen 
herself,  was  not  a  model  of  ingenuousness  towards  the  absent 
Leicester  and  the  States-General.  The  gentlemen  sent  at 
various  times  to  and  from  the  Earl  and  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment,— Davison,  Shirley,  Vavasor,  Heneage,  and  the  rest, — 
had  all  expressed  themselves  in  the  strongest  language  con- 
cerning the  good  faith  and  the  friendliness  of  the  Lord- 
Treasurer  and  the  Vice-Chamberlain,^  but  they  were  not  so 
well  informed  as  they  would  have  been,  had  they  seen  the 
private  letters  of  Parma  to  Philip  II. 

Walsingham,  although  kept  in  the  dark  as  much  as  it  was 
possible,  discovered  from  time  to  time  the  mysterious  practices 
of  his  political  antagonists,  and  warned   the   Queen  of  the 


1  In  the  memorable  Antwerp  fury. 
See  'Eise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,' 
ToL  iu.  chap. 

«3ruoe'8  *Iieyc  Coireflp.'  pp.  U2, 


124,  143, 161,  1*76,  231.  Laioester  to 
Burffhley,  18  March,  1580.  (a  V,  Office 
MS.) 
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danger  and  dishonour  she  was  bringing  upon  hersell^  Eliza- 
beth, when  thus  boldly  charged,  equivocated  and  stormed 
alternately.  She  authorized  Walsingham  to  communicate 
the  secrets — ^which  he  had  thus  surprised — to  the  States- 
General,  and  then  denied  having  given  any  such  orders.' 

In  truth,  Walsingham  was  only  entrusted  with  such  portions 
of  the  n^otiations  as  he  had  been  able,  by  his  own  astuteness, 
to  divine  ;  and  as  he  was  very  much  a  friend  to  the  Provinces 
and  to  Leicester,  he  never  fitiled  to  keep  them  instructed,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
the  shuffling  and  paltering  among  great  men  and  little  men, 
at  that  period,  forms  a  somewhat  painful  subject  of  contempla- 
tion at  the  present  day. 

Grafigni  having  some  merchandise  to  convey  from  Antwerp 
to  London,  went  early  in  the  year  to  the  Prince  of  Parma, 
at  Brussels,  in  order  to  procure  a  passport'  They  entered 
into  some  conversation  upon  the  misery  of  the  country,  and 
particularly  concerning  the  troubles  to  which  the  unfortunate 
merchants  had  been  exposed.  Alexander  expressed  much 
sympathy  with  the  commercial  community,  and  a  strong 
desire  that  the  ancient  friendship  between  his  master  and  the 
Queen  of  England  might  be  restored.  Grafigni  assured  the 
Prince — as  the  result  of  his  own  observation  in  England — that 
the  Queen  participated  in  those  pacific  sentiments.  ^^  You 
are  going  to  England,"  replied  the  Prince,  '^and  you  may  say 
to  the  ministers  of  her  Majesty,  that,  after  my  allegiance  to 
my  King,  I  am  most  favourably  and  aJBTectionately  inclined 
towards  her.  If  it  pleases  them  that  I,  as  Alexander  FamesCj 
should  attempt  to  bring  about  an  accord,  and  if  our  commis- 
sioners could  be  assured  of  a  hearing  in  England,  I  would  take 
care  that  everything  should  be  conducted  with  due  r^ard  to 
the  honour  and  reputation  of  her  Majesty."  * 


'Bruoe'B     'Leya      Corresp.'      231 

5-^'  1686;  212,  -  May,  1686. 

'Brooe'B     'Leya     Gorresp.*      240, 

^^^^1686.    Ibid.    272,  -  May,  1686. 
•  MAX  'so       •'' 

'  Copia  del  Papel  de  Agostmo  Gra- 


figna,  anno  1686.  (Arch,  de  Sim.  MSu) 
*  Ibid.  "  Che  k),  como  AlesBandio 
Farneae,  praticasai  a  pioo  d*  acoordo 
oon  mio  Ke,  y  che  11  nostri  oommesBi 
fussLDo  sentiti  in  Ingleterra,  tenim 
modo  clie  lo  cose  passeriano  cod  ogni 
hooore  &  roputazione  di  S.  M«./*  4c. 
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Grafigni  then  asked  for  a  written  letter  of  credence.  '^  That 
cannot  be,"  replied  Alexander ;  "  but  if  you  return  to  me 
I  shall  believe  your  report,  and  then  a  proper  person  can 
be  sent,  with  authority  from  the  King  to  treat  with  her 
Majesty."* 

Grafigni  proceeded  to  England,  and  had  an  interview  with 
Lord  Cobham.  A  few  days  later  that  nobleman  gave  the 
merchant  a  general  assurance  that  the  Queen  had  always  felt 
a  strong  inclination  to  maintain  firm  friendship  with  the  House 
of  Burgundy.  Nevertheless,  as  he  proceeded  to  state,  the  bad 
policy  of  the  King's  ministers,  and  the  enterprises  against  her 
Majesty,  had  compelled  her  to  provide  for  her  own  security 
and  that  of  her  realm  by  remedies  differing  in  spirit  from  that 
good  inclination.  Being  however  a  Christian  princess,  willing 
to  leave  vengeance  to  the  Lord  and  disposed  to  avoid  blood- 
shed, she  was  ready  to  lend  her  ear  to  a  negotiation  for  peace, 
if  it  were  likely  to  be  a  sincere  and  secure  one.  Especially 
she  was  pleased  that  his  Highness  of  Parma  should  act  as 
mediator  of  such  a  treaty,  as  she  considered  him  a  most  just 
and  honourable  prince  in  all  his  promises  and  actions.  Her 
Majesty  would  accordingly  hold  herself  in  readiness  to  receive 
the  honourable  commissioners  alluded  to,  feeling  sure  that 
every  step  taken  by  his  Highness  would  comport  with  her 
honour  and  safety.' 

At  about  the  same  time  the  other  partner  in  this  diplomatic 
enterprise,  William  Bodman,  communicated  to  Alexander  the 
result  of  his  observations  in  England.  He  stated  that  Lords 
Burghley,  Buckhurst,  and  Cobham,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
and  Comptroller  Croft,  were  secretly  desirous  of  peace  with 
Spain,  and  that  they  had  seized  the  recent  opportwiUy  of  her 
pique  against  the  Earl  of  Leicester^  to  urge  forward  these 
xmderhand  n^otiations.  Some  progress  had  been  made ;  but 
as  BO  accredited  commissioner  arrived  from  the  Prince  of 


'  Copia  del  Papel  de  Agostino  Gra- 
flgoa,  MS.  jnst  cited. 

*  Papel  de  Qrafigna,  M&  before 
dted. 

t  **Algan  diflgaato  contra  el  Conde 


de  Lester,"  kc^  from  a  document  en- 
titled 'Lo  que  en  particular  siente 
Guillemo  Bodeman  de  las  intendonea 
de  Inglaterra^  anno  1586.*  (Archivo 
de  Simancas^  MS.) 
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Parma,  and  as  Leicester  was  continually  writing  earnest 
letters  against  peace,  the  efforts  of  these  counsellors  had 
slackened.  Bodman  found  them  all,  on  his  arrival,  anxious 
as  he  said,  ^^  to  get  their  necks  out  of  the  matter  ; "  ^  declaring 
everything  which  had  been  done  to  be  pure  matter  of  acci- 
dent, entirely  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Queen,  and 
each  seeking  to  outrival  the  other  in  the  good  graces  of  her 
Majesty.*  Grafigni  informed  Bodman,  however,  that  Lord 
Cobham  was  quite  to  be  depended  upon  in  the  affair,  and 
would  deal  with  him  privately,  while  Lord  Burghley  would 
correspond  with  Andrea  de  Loo  at  Antwerp.  Moreover,  the 
servant  of  Comptroller  Croft  would  direct  Bodman  as  to  his 
course,  and  would  give  him  daily  instructions.' 

Now  it  so  happened  that  this  servant  of  Croft,  Norris  by 
name,  was  a  Papist,  a  man  of  bad  character,  and  formerly  a  spy 
of  the  Duke  of  Anjou.*  "  If  your  Lordship  or  myself  should 
use  such  instruments  as  this,"  wrote  Walsingham  to  Leicester, 
^^  I  know  we  should  bear  no  small  reproach  ;  but  it  is  the  good 
hap  of  hollow  and  doubtful  men  to  be  best  thought  of." '  Bod- 
man thought  the  lords  of  the  peace-faction  and  their  adherents 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  oppose  the  other  party  with  success 
He  assured  Famese  that  almost  all  the  gentlemen  and  the 
common  people  of  England  stood  ready  to  ride  their  fortunes 
and  to  go  in  person  to  the  field  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the 
Queen  and  religious  liberty ;  and  that  the  chance  of  peace 
was  desperate  unless  something  should  turn  the  tide,  such 
as,  for  example,  the  defeat  of  Drake,  or  an  invasion  by  Philip 
of  Ireland  or  Scotland.* 

As  it  so  happened  that  Drake  was  just  then  engaged  in  a 
magnificent  career  of  victory,  sweeping  the  Spanish  Main 
and  startling  the  nearest  and  the  most  remote  possessions  of 
the  King  with  English  prowess,  his  defeat  was  not  one  of  the 
cards  to  be  relied  on  by  the  peace-party  in  the  somewhat 
deceptive  game  which  they  had  commenced.     Yet,  strange  to 

*  **  Sacar  el  cuello  y  salirs©  a  fuera."      a  AprU 
(Ibid.) 


'  Ibid.  •  Ibid. 

*firuoe*B    'Leya     Oorresp.'      231, 


1686.  •  Ibid. 


*  '  Lo  que  en    particular   aeote  €k 
Bodemao,  Ac.    MS.  last  cited. 
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say^  they  used,  or  attempted  to  use,  those  splendid  triumphs 
as  if  they  had  been  disasters. 

Meantime  there  was  an  active  but  very  secret  correspond- 
ence between  Lord  Cobham,  Lord  Burghley,  Sir  James  Croft, 
and  various  subordinate  personages  in  England,  on  the  one 
side,  and  Champagny,  President  Bichardot,  La  Motte,  governor 
of  Gravelines,  Andrea  de  Loo,  Grafigni,  and  other  men  in 
the  obedient  Provinces,  more  or  less  in  Alexander's  confidence, 
on  the  other  side.  Each  party  was  desirous  of  forcing  or 
wheedling  the  antagonist  to  show  his  hand.  ^^You  were 
employed  to  take  soundings  off  the  English  coast  in  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk's  time,"  said  Cobham  to  La  Motte :  ^'  you  remember 
the  Duke's  fate.  Nevertheless,  her  Majesty  hates  war,  and 
it  only  depends  on  the  King  to  have  a  firm  and  lasting 
peace."  ^ 

"  You  must  tell  Lord  Cobham,"  said  Bichardot  to  La  Motte, 
'^  that  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  go  into  a  correspondence,  until 
assured  of  the  intentions  of  Queen  ElizabetL  Her  Majesty 
ought  to  speak  first,  in  order  to  make  her  good- will  manifest,"' 
and  so  on. 

"The  ^friend'  can  confer  with  you,"  said  Bichardot  to 
Champagny ;  "  but  his  Highness  is  not  to  appear  to  know 
anything  at  all  about  it.  The  Queen  must  signify  her 
intentions."' 

"  You  answered  Champagny  correctly,"  said  Burghley  to 
De  Loo, "  as  to  what  I  said  last  winter  concerning  her  Majesty's 
wishes  in  regard  to  a  pacification.  The  Netherlanda  must  be 
compelled  to  return  to  obedietwe  to  the  King;  but  their  ancient 
privileges  are  to  be  maintained.  You  omitted,  however,  to 
say  a  word  about  toleration,  in  the  Provinces,  of  the  reformed 
religion.  But  I  said  then,  as  I  say  now,  that  this  is  a  condition 
indispensable  to  peace."  ^ 

This  was  a  somewhat  important  omission  on  the  part  of  De 


'  Lord  Cobham  to  Sigr.  de  la  Motte, 
a  March,  1586.     (Arch,  de  Sim.  MS.) 

*  ^chardot  to  La  Motte,  23  March, 
1586.    (Arch,  de  Sim.  M&) 

*  Richardot     to     Champagny,      24 
March,  1586.     (Arch,  de  Sim.  MS.) 


«  I 


Lettem  del  Bt.  Gran  Theeoriero 
d'  iDgleterra  a  Andrea  de  Loo,  verba- 
tim translatata  dalla  sua  Ungaa  in 
questra,  6  Marte,  1586.  (Arch,  de  Sim 
MR) 
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Loo,  and  gives  the  measure  of  his  conscientiousness  or  his 
capacity  as  a  n^otiator.  Certainly  for  the  Lord-Treasurer  of 
England  to  offer,  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty,  to  bring  about 
the  reduction  of  her  allies  under  the  yoke  which  they  had 
thrown  off  without  her  assistance,  and  this  without  leave 
asked  of  them,  and  with  no  provision  for  the  great  principle  of 
religious  liberty,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  revolt,  was  a  most 
flagitious  trifling  with  the  honour  of  Elizabeth  and  of  England 
Certainly  the  more  this  mysterious  correspondence  is  exa- 
mined, the  more  conclusive  is  the  justification  of  the  vague 
and  instinctive  jealousy  felt  by  Leicester  and  the  States- 
General  as  to  English  diplomacy  during  the  winter  and  spring 
bf  1586. 

Burghley  summoned  De  Loo,  accordingly,  to  recall  to  his 
memory  all  that  had  been  privately  said  to  him  on  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  the  reformed  religion  in  the  Provinces.  K 
a  peace  ware  to  be  perpetual,  toleration  was  indispensable,  he 
observed,  and  her  Majesty  was  said  to  desire  this  condition 
most  earnestly.^ 

The  Lord-Treasurer  also  made  the  not  unreasonable  sugges- 
tion, that,  in  case  of  a  pacification,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  that  English  subjects — ^peaceful  traders,  mariners,  and 
the  like — should  no  longer  be  shut  up  in  the  Inquisition- 
prisons  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  there  starved  to  death,  as, 
with  great  multitudes,  had  already  been  the  case.* 

Meantime  Alexander,  while  encouraging  and  directing  aU 
these  underhand  measures,  was  carefully  impressing  upon  his 
master  that  he  was  not,  in  the  least  d^ree,  bound  by  any  such 
negotiations.  "  Queen  Elizabeth,"  he  correctly  observed  to 
Philip,  "  is  a  woman  :  she  is  also  by  no  means  fond  of  expense^ 
The  kingdom,  accustomed  to  repose,  is  already  weary  of  war : 
therefore,  they  are  all  pacifically  inclined."  *  "  It  has  been" 
intimated  to  me,"  he  said,  "  that  if  I  would  send  a  properly 
qualified  person,  who  should  declare  that  your  Majesty  had 


'  'Lettera,  &a,  just  dted. 
« Ibid. 

•  "  La  re3ma,  por  ser  muger,  7  sentir 
p\  gaeto  que   ]^   combieoe    bacer,  j 


cansarse  aquel  Reyno  aoostombndo  ■ 
B11  repoeo,"  Ac.  Parma  to  Philip  11 
30  Mar.  1586.    (Arch,  de  Sim.  MS.) 
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not  absolutely  forbidden  the  coming  of  Lord  Leicester,  such 
an  agent  would  be  well  received,  and  perhaps  the  Earl  would 
be  recalled."  ^  Alexander  then  proceeded,  with  the  coolness 
befitting  a  trusted  governor  of  Philip  II.,  tp  comment  upon 
the  course  which  he  was  pursuing.  He  could  at  any  time 
detiounce  the  n^otiations  which  he  was  secretly  prompting. 
Meantime  immense  advantages  could  be  obtained  by  the 
deception  practised  upon  an  enemy  whose  own  object  was  to 
deceive. 

The  deliberate  treachery  of  the  scheme  was  cynically  en- 
larged upon,  and  its  possible  results  mathematically  calculated. 
Philip  was  to  proceed  with  the  invasion  while  Alexander  was 
going  on  with  the  negotiation.  If,  meanwhile,  they  could 
re<^ive  back  Holland  and  Zeeland  from  the  hands  of  England, 
that  would  be  an  immense  success.'  The  Prince  intimated  a 
doubt,  however,  as  to  so  fortunate  a  result,  because,  in  dealing 
with  heretics  and  persons  of  similar  quality,  nothing  but 
trickery  was  to  be  expected.  The  chief  good  to  be  hoped  for 
was  to  ^' chill  the  Queen  in  her  plots,  leagues,  and  alliances, 
and  during  the  chill,  to  carry  forward  their  own  great  design."' 
To  slacken  not  a  whit  in  their  preparations,  to  ^^  put  the  Queen 
to  sleep,"  *  and,  above  all,  not  to  leave  the  French  for  a  moment 
unoccupied  ivith  internal  dissensions  and  civil  war  ;  such  was 
the  game  of  the  King  and  the  governor,  as  expounded  between 
themselves.* 

President  Bichardot,  at  the  same  time,  stated  to  Cardinal 
Granvelle  that  the  English  desire  for  peace  was  considered 
certain  at  Brussels.  Grafigni  had  informed  the  Prince  of 
Parma  and  his  counsellors  that  the  Queen  was  most  amicably 
disposed,  and  that  there  would  be  no  trouble  on  the  point  of 
religion,  her  Majesty  not  wishing  to  obtain  more  than  she 
would  herself  be  willing  to  grant.  "  In  this,"  said  Bichardot, 
''  there  is  both  hard  and  soft ;"  ^  for  knowing  that  the  Spanish 


>  Panna  to  Philip  H,  ICS.  last  dted. 

•Ibid. 

'  **Que  baya  de  serbir  mss  para 
enfriarla  en  sus  tramaa,  iigas,  y  adbe- 
rencias,"  Aa     (Ibid.) 

VOL.  I.— 2  H 


«  "Paraadonnecerla.''    (Ibid.) 

»  Ibid. 

•  *'  En  cecy  11  y  a  du  dur  &  du  moL** 
Richardot  to  Granvelle,  30  Mara.  1686. 
(Arcb.  de  Sim.  MS.) 
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game  was  deception,  pure  and  simple,  the  excellent  President 
could  not  bring  himself  to  suspect  a  possible  grain  of  good 
faith  in  the  English  intentions.  Much  anxiety  was  perpetually 
felt  in  the  French  quarter,  her  Majesty's  government  being 
supposed  to  be  secretly  preparing  an  invasion  of  the  obedient 
Netherlands  across  the  French  frontier,  in  combination,  not 
with  the  B6amese,  but  with  Henry  III.  So  much  in  the  dark 
were  even  the  most  astute  politicians.  "  I  can't  feel  satisfied 
in  this  French  matter,"  said  the  President:  "we  mustn't 
tickle  ourselves  to  make  ourselves  laugh."  ^  Moreover,  there 
was  no  self-deception  nor  self- tickling  possible  as  to  the  un- 
mitigated misery  of  the  obedient  Netherlands.  Famine  was 
a  more  formidable  foe  than  Frenchmen,  Hollanders,  and 
Englishmen  combined ;  so  that  Bichardot  avowed  that  the 
"negotiation  would  be  indeed  holy,"  if  it  would  restore 
Holland  and  Zeeland  to  the  King  without  fighting.  The 
prospect  seemed  on  the  whole  rather  dismal  to  loyal  Nether- 
landers  like  the  old  leaguing,  intriguing,  Hispaniolized  pre- 
sident of  the  privy  council.  "  I  confess,"  said  he  plaintively, 
"  that  England  needs  chastisement ;  but  I  don't  see  how  we 
are  to  give  it  to  her.  Only  let  us  secure  Holland  and  Zeeland, 
and  then  we  shall  always  find  a  stick  whenever  we  like  to 
beat  the  dog."* 

Meantime  Andrea  de  Loo  had  been  bustling  and  buzzing 
about  the  ears  of  the  chief  counsellors  at  the  English  court 
during  all  the  early  spring.  Most  busily  he  had  been  endea- 
vouring to  efface  the  prevalent  suspicion  that  Philip  and 
Alexander  were  only  trifling  by  these  informal  n^otiations. 
We  have  just  seen  whether  or  not  there  was  ground  for  that 
suspicion.  De  Loo,  being  importunate,  however — "as  he 
usually  was,"  according  to  his  own  statement — obtained  in 
Burghley's  hand  a  confirmation,  by  order  of  the  Queen,  of  De 
Loo's  letter  of  the  26th  December.     The  matter  of  religion 


^  II  ne  &Qt  pas  que  nous  nous 
obatouiilons  pour  nous  faire  rire."  (lb.) 
Neither  Richardot  nor  Parma  himself 
oould  then  foresee  that  within  two 
months  Henry  IIL  would  be  proposing 


to  Philip  n.  a  joint  invasion  of  Eog- 
landl 

2  "  Et  nous  sera  ays^  de  trouver  le 
ba.<iton  quand  nous  voulona  battra  k 
chien."     (Ibid.) 
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gave  the  worthy  merchant  much  difficulty,  and  he  begged  Lord 
Buckhurst,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  many  other  counsellors, 
not  to  allow  this  point  of  toleration  to  ruin  the  whole  affitir ; 
"for,"  said  he,  "his  Majesty  will  never  permit  any  exercise  of 
the  reformed  religion."  ^ 

At  last  Buckhurst  sent  for  him,  and  in  presence  of  Comp- 
troller Croft,  gave  him  information  that  he  had  brought  the 
Queen  to  this  conclusion :  firstly,  that  she  would  be  satisfied 
with  as  great  a  proportion  of  religious  toleration  for  Holland^ 
Zeeland,  and  the  other  United  Provinces,  as  his  Majesty  could 
concede  with  safety  to  his  conscience  and  his  honour ;  ^  se- 
ondly,  that  she  required  an  act  of  amnesty  ;  thirdly,  that  she 
claimed  reimbursement  by  Philip  for  the  money  advanced  by 
her  to  the  States.* 

Certainly  a  more  wonderful  claim  was  never  made  than 
this — a  demand  upon  an  absolute  monarch  for  indemnity  for 
expenses  incurred  in  fomenting  a  rebellion  of  his  own  subjects. 
The  measure  of  toleration  proposed  for  the  Provinces — the 
conscience,  namely,  of  the  greatest  bigot  ever  bom  into  the 
world — ^was  likely  to  prove  as  satisfactory  as  the  claim  for 
damages  propounded  by  the  most  parsimonious  sovereign  in 
Christendom.  It  was,  however,  stipulated  that  the  non-con- 
formbts  of  Holland  and  Zeeland,  who  should  be  forced  into 
exile,  were  to  have  their  property  administered  by  papist 
trustees  ;  and  further,  that  the  Spanish  inquisition  was  not  to 
be  established  in  the  Netherlands.  Philip  could  hardly  de- 
mand better  terms  than  these  last,  after  a  career  of  victory. 
That  they  should  be  offered  now  by  Elizabeth  was  hardly 
compatible  with  good  faith  to  the  States. 

On  account  of  Lord  Burghley's  gout,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  negotiators  had  better  meet  in  England,  as  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  take  the  lead  in  the  matter,  and  as  he 
was  but  an  indifferent  traveller.      Thus,  according  to  De  Loo, 


1  Memorial  d'  Andrea  de  Loo  del 
negotiato  alia  corte  d'  Inglaterra  nel 
meae  di  Febraio  e  Marzo,  1586.  (Arcbi- 
TO  de  Simancas,  MS.) 

2  "  Imprimis,  cho  S.  M*»  si  contenta 
dl  noQ  estar  altriuenU  eul  puuto  d^Ua 


religione  che  d'  ottenere  dal  Be  queUa 
tanta  tolerantia  per  la  Hollanda  7  la 
Zelaoda  oou  le  altre  provinde  unite, 
ohe  potra  concedere  con  sua  ealvft 
oonacienza  et  honore."     (Ibid.) 

3  im  *  t*>i* 
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the  Queen  was  willing  to  hand  over  the  United  Provinces  to 
Philip,  and  to  toss  religious  toleration  to  the  winds,  if  she 
could  only  get  back  the  seventy  thousand  pounds — more  or 
less — which  she  had  invested  in  an  unpromising  speculation. 
A  few  weeks  later,  and  at  almost  the  very  moment  when 
Elizabeth  had  so  suddenly  overturned  her  last  vial  of  wrath 
upon  the  discomfited  Heneage  for  having  communicated — 
according  to  her  express  command — the  fact  of  the  pending 
n^otiations  to  the  Netherland  States ;  at  that  very  instant 
Parma  was  writing  secretly,  and  in  cipher,  to  Philip.  His 
conmiunication — could  Sir  Thomas  have  read  it — ^might  have 
partly  explained  her  Majesty's  rage. 

Parma  had  heard,  he  said,  through  Bodman,  from  Comp- 
troller Croft,  that  the  Queen  would  willingly  receive  a  proper 
envoy.  It  was  very  ee^sj  to  see,  he  observed,  that  the  English 
counsellors  were  seeking  every  means  of  entering  into  com- 
munication with  Spain,  and  that  they  were  doing  so  with  the 
participation  of  the  Queen.^  Lord-Treasurer  Burghley  and 
Comptroller  Croft  had  expressed  surprise  that  the  Prince  had 
not  yet  sent  a  secret  agent  to  her  Majesty,  under  pretext  of 
demanding  explanations  concerning  Lord  Leicester's  presence 
in  the  Provinces,  but  in  reality  to  treat  for  peace.  Such  an 
agent,  it  hfiwi  been  intimated,  would  be  well  received.*  The 
Lord-Treflksurer  and  the  Comptroller  would  do  all  in  their 
power  to  advance  the  n^otiation,  so  that,  with  their  aid  and 
with  the  pacific  inclination  of  the  Queen,  the  measures  pro- 
posed in  favour  of  Leicester  would  be  suspended,  and  perhaps 
the  Earl  himself  and  all  the  English  would  be  recalled.' 

The  Queen  was  further  represented  as  taking  great  pains  to 
excuse  both  the  expedition  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  the  Indies, 
and  the  mission  of  Leicester  to  the  Provinces.  She  was  said 
to  throw  the  whole  blame  of  these  enterprises  upon  Walsing- 


1  *'  Bien  claro  echa  de  ver  que  van 
boscaodo  todos  los  que  les  parecen  a 
propodto  para  entrar  en  oomumcacion, 
7  que  k>  bazen  oon  la  partidpacion 
de  la  Rejna."  Parma  to  Philip  II. 
19  April,  1586.    (Arch,  de  Sim.  MS.) 

2  Ibid. 


*'^  Y  con  esto  y  la  indinacion  que 
tiene  la  Beyna  4  la  paz,  se  soapende- 
rian  las  propoddones  que  se  hacen  en 
favor  del  Conde  de  Leatre,  7  quia 
seria  revocado  el  con  todos  loa  In* 
(Ibid.) 
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ham  and  other  ill-intentioned  personages,  and  to  avow  that 
she  now  understood  matters  better  ;  so  that,  if  Parma  would 
at  once  send  an  envoy,  peace  would,  without  question,  soon 
be  made.^ 

Parma  had  expressed  his  gratification  at  these  hopeful  dis- 
positions on  the  part  of  Burghley  and  Croft,  and  held  out 
hopes  of  sending  an  agent  to  treat  with  them,  if  not  directly 
with  her  Majesty.  For  some  time  past — according  to  the 
Prince — the  English  government  had  not  seemed  to  be 
honestly  seconding  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  nor  to  correspond 
with  his  desires.  ^^  This  makes  me  think,''  he  said,  ^^  that  the 
counsellors  before-mentioned,  being  his  rivals,  are  trying  to 
trip  him  up.'" 

In  such  a  caballing,  prevaricating  age,  it  is  difiBcult  to 
know  which  of  all  the  plotters  and  counterplotters  engaged  in 
these  intrigues  could  accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  what 
— ^for  the  sake  of  diluting  in  nine  syllables  that  which  could  be 
more  forcibly  expressed  in  one — was  then  called  diplomatic 
dissimulation.  It  is  to  be  feared,  notwithstanding  her  fre- 
quent and  vociferous  denials,  that  the  robes  of  the  ^^  imperial 
votaress"  were  not  so  unsullied  as  could  be  ¥rished.  We  know 
how  loudly  Leicester  had  complained — ^we  have  seen  how 
clearly  Walsingham  could  convict ;  but  Elizabeth,  though 
convicted,  could  always  confute :  for  an  absolute  sovereign, 
even  without  resorting  to  Philip's  syllogisms  of  axe  and'faggot, 
was  apt  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  have  the  best  of  an  argu- 
ment with  private  individuals. 

The  secret  statements  of  Parma — made,  not  for  public  eflfect, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  his  master  with  the  most 
accurate  information  he  could  gather  as  to  English  poUcy— • 
are  certainly  entitled  to  consideration.  They  were  doubtless 
founded  upon  the  statements  of  individuals  rejoicing  in  no 
very  elevated  character ;  but  those  individuals  had  no  motive 


'  "  E^smerando  se  mncho  en  excosar 
la  Beyna  asai  de  la  jda  de  Drake  a 
las  Indias  como  de  la  venida  de  Leoes* 
ter,  echando  la  culpa  a  Walsingham  7 
a  otroe  mal  intencionados,  7  que  7a  la 


BeTua   comenzaya   a   oonooerlo»"  Ac 
(Ibid.) 

*  "  Que  estos,  oomo  bus  oontrario^ 
deven  de  7rle  a  la  mano/'  Ac.     (Ibid.) 
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to  deceive  their  patron.  If  they  clashed  with  the  vehement 
declarations  of  very  eminent  personages,  it  must  be  admitted, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  they  were  singularly  in  accordance 
with  the  silent  eloquence  of  important  and  mysterious  events. 

As  to  Alexander  Farnese— without  deciding  the  question 
whether  Elizabeth  and  Burghley  were  deceiving  Walsingbam 
and  Leicester,  or  only  trying  to  delude  Philip  and  himself — 
he  had  no  hesitation,  of  course,  on  his  part,  in  recommending 
to  Philip  the  employment  of  unlimited  dissimulation.  Nothing 
could  be  more  ingenuous  than  the  intercourse  between  the 
King  and  his  confidentitd  advisers.  It  was  perfectly  under- 
stood among  them  that  they  were  always  to  deceive  every 
one,  upon  every  occasion.  Only  let  them  be  false,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  be  wholly  wrong ;  but  grave  mistakes  might 
occur  from  occasional  deviations  into  sincerity.  It  was  no 
question  at  all,  therefore,  that  it  was  Parma's  duty  to  delude 
Elizabeth  and  Burghley.  Alexander's  course  was  plain.  He 
informed  his  master  that  he  would  keep  these  difficulties  alive 
as  much  as  it  was  possible.  In  order  to  ^^  put  them  all  to 
sleep  with  regard  to  the  great  enterprise  of  the  invasion,"* 
he  would  send  back  Bodman  to  Burghley  and  Croft,  and  thus 
keep  this  unofficial  n^otiation  upon  its  legs.  The  Eang  was 
quite  uncommitted,  and  could  always  disavow  what  had  been 
done.  Meanwhile  he  was  gaining,  and  his  adversaries  losing, 
much  precious  time.  "  If  by  this  course,"  said  Parma,  "  we 
can  induce  the  English  to  hand  over  to  us  the  places  which 
they  hold  in  Holland  and  Zeeland,  that  will  be  a  great 
triumph."  Accordingly  he  urged  the  King  not  to  slacken, 
in  the  least,  his  preparations  for  invasion,  and,  above  all, 
to  have  a  care  that  the  French  were  kept  entangled  and 
embarrassed  among  themselves,  which  was  a  most  substantial 
point.* 

Meantime  Europe  was  ringing  with  the  American  succeeses 
of  the  bold  corsair  Drake.     San  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  San- 


'  "  Per    endormecerlos    por   lo  quo 
toca  al  negodo  priDdpaL"    (Ibid.) 
9  "  Que  loB  francescs  se  entretengan 


embara^ados  entre  se,   que  ee  panim 
sustandaliflsima"    (Ibid.) 
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tiago,  Carthagena,  Florida,  were  Backed  and  destroyed,  and 
the  supplies  drawn  so  steadily  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Western  World  to  maintain  Spanish  tyranny  in  Europe,  were 
for  a  time  extinguished.  Parma  was  appalled  at  these  tri- 
umphs of  the  Sea-King — ^^a  fearful  man  to  the  King  of 
Spain"* — as  Lord  Burghley  well  observed.  The  Spanish 
troops  were  starving  in  Flanders,  all  Flanders  itself  was 
starving,  and  Philip,  as  usual,  had  sent  but  insignificant  re- 
mittances to  save  his  perishing  soldiers.  Parma  had  already  ex- 
hausted his  credit.  Mouey  was  most  difficult  to  obtain  in  such  a 
forlorn  country ;  and  now  the  few  rich  merchants  and  bankers 
of  Antwerp  that  were  left  looked  very  black  at  these  crushing 
news  from  America.  "  They  are  drawing  their  purse-strings 
very  tight,"  said  Alexander,  "  and  will  make  no  accommoda- 
tion. The  most  contemplative  of  them  ponder  much  over 
this  success  of  Drake,  and  think  that  your  Majesty  will  forget 
our  matters  here  altogether."*  For  this  reason  he  informed 
the  King  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  drop  all  further  nego- 
tiation with  England  for  the  time,  as  it  was  hardly  probable 
that,  with  such  advantages  gained  by  the  Queen,  she  would 
be  inclined  to  proceed  in  the  path  which  had  been  just 
secretly  opened.*  Moreover,  the  Prince  was  in  a  state  of 
alarm  as  to  the  intentions  of  France.  Mendoza  and  Tassis 
had  given  him  to  understand  that  a  very  good  feeling  pre- 
vailed between  the  court  of  Henry  and  of  Elizabeth,  and  that 
the  French  were  likely  to  come  to  a  pacification  among  them- 
selves.* In  this  the  Spanish  envoys  were  hardly  anticipating 
so  great  an  effect  as  we  have  seen  that  they  had  the  right  to 
do  from  their  own  indefatigable  exertions ;  for,  thanks  to  their 
zeal,  backed  by  the  moderate  subsidies  furnished  by  their 
master,  the  civil  war  in  France  already  seemed  likely  to  be 
as  enduring  as  that  of  the  Netherlands.  But  Parma — still 
quite  in  the  dark  as  to  French  politics — was  haunted  by  the 
vision  of  seventy  thousand  foot  and  six  thousand  horse  ^  ready 


>    Brace's     '  Leya     Corresp.'     199. 

'^^f^,  1686. 
10  April 


«  Parma  to  Philip  II.  9  May,  1586. 
(Arch,  de  Sim.  MS.)  »  Ibid. 

•«  Ibid.  I  Ibid. 
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to  be  let  slip  upon  him  at  any  moment,  out  of  a  pacified  and 
harmonious  France ;  while  he  had  nothing  but  a  few  starving 
and  crippled  r^ments  to  withstand  such  an  invasion.  When 
all  these  events  should  have  taken  place,  and  France,  in  alli- 
ance with  England,  should  have  formally  declared  war  against 
Spain,  Alexander  protested  that  he  should  have  learned 
nothing  new.^ 

The  Prince  was  somewhat  mistaken  as  to  political  affidrs  ; 
but  his  doubts  concerning  his  neighbours,  blended  with  the 
forlorn  condition  of  himself  and  army,  about  which  there  was 
no  doubt  at  all,  showed  the  exigencies  of  his  situation.  la 
the  midst  of  such  embarrassments  it  is  impossible  not  to  ad- 
mire his  heroism  as  a  military  chieftain,  and  his  singular 
adroitness  as  a  diplomatist.  He  had  painted  for  his  sovereign 
a  most  faithful  and  horrible  portrait  of  the  obedient  Provinces. 
The  soil  was  untilled ;  the  manufactories  had  all  stopped ; 
trade  had  ceased  to  exist.  It  was  a  pity  only  to  look  upon 
the  raggedness  of  his  soldiers.  No  language  could  describe 
the  misery  of  the  reconciled  Provinces — ^Artois,  Hainault^ 
Flanders.  The  condition  of  Bruges  would  melt  the  hardest 
heart ;  other  cities  were  no  better ;  Antwerp  was  utterly 
ruined ;  its  inhabitants  were  all  starving.  The  famine  through- 
out the  obedient  Netherlands  was  such  as  had  not  been  known 
for  a  century.  The  whole  country  had  been  picked  bare  hy 
the  troops,  and  the  plough  was  not  ptit  into  the  ground. 
Deputations  were  constantly  with  him  from  Bruges,  Dender- 
monde,  Bois-le-Duc,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Nym^n,  proving  to 
him  by  the  most  palpable  evidence  that  the  whole  population 
of  those  cities  had  almost  literally  nothing  to  eat.  He  had 
nothing,  however,  but  exhortations  to  patience  to  feed  them 
withal.  He  was  left  without  a  groat  even  to  save  his  soldiers 
from  starving,  and  he  wildly  and  bitterly,  day  after  day,  im- 
plored his  sovereign  for  aid.*  These  pictures  are  not  the 
sketches  of  a  historian  striving  for  effect,  but  literal  trans- 
cripts from  the  most  secret  revelations  of  the  Prince  himself 

1  Parma  to  PhUip  n.,  MS.  just  cited.   I   Apri],   1586;    9  May,  1686;    37   Ma^K 
*  Letters  of  Parma  to  Philip  U.  19   |   1586,  et  al    (Arch,  de  Sim.  MSa) 
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to  his  sovereign.  On  the  other  hand,  although  Leicester's 
complaints  of  the  destitution  of  the  English  troops  in  the 
republic  were  almost  as  bitter,  yet  the  condition  of  the 
United  Provinces  was  comparatively  healthy.  Trade,  ex- 
ternal and  internal,  was  increasing  daily.  Distant  com- 
mercial and  military  expeditions  were  fitted  out,  manufactures 
were  prosperous,  and  the  war  of  independence  was  gradually 
becoming — strange  to  say — ^a  source  of  prosperity  to  the  new 
commonwealth. 

Philip — ^being  now  less  alarmed  than  his  nephew  concern- 
ing French  affairs,  and  not  feeling  so  keenly  the  misery  of 
the  obedient  Provinces,  or  the  wants  of  the  Spanish  army — 
sent  to  Alexander  six  hundred  thousand  ducats  by  way  of 
Genoa.  In  the  letter  submitted  by  his  secretary  recording 
this  remittance,  the  King  made,  however,  a  characteristic 
marginal  note  : — "  See  if  it  will  not  be  as  well  to  tell  him 
something  concerning  the  two  hundred  thousand  ducats  to  be 
deducted  for  Mucio,  for  fear  of  more  mischief,  if  the  Prince 
should  expect  the  whole  six  hundred  thousand.''  ^ 

Accordingly  Mucio  got  the  two  hundred  thousand.  One- 
third  of  the  meagre  supply  destined  for  the  relief  of  the 
King's  starving  and  valiant  little  army  in  the  Netherlands 
was  cut  off  to  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  intriguing  Duke  of 
Guise.  "  We  must  keep  the  French,"  said  Philip,  "  in  a 
state  of  confusion  at  home,  and  feed  their  civil  war.  We 
must  not  allow  them  to  come  to  a  general  peace,  which  would 
be  destruction  for  the  Catholics.  I  know  you  will  put  a  good 
face  on  the  matter  ;  and,  after  all,  'tis  in  the  interest  of  the 
Netherlands.  Moreover,  the  money  shall  be  immediately 
refunded."* 

Alexander  was  more  likely  to  make  a  wry  face,  notwith- 
standing his  views  of  the  necessity  of  fomenting  the  rebellion 


>  "  Mind  d  08  bien  dedrle  algo  do 
loe  200"^  ducados  pars  Mocio,  en  oaso 
que  seaD  menester — ^porque  despues  no 
se  haga  mas  de  miJ,  esperando  todos 
600"."  Philip  XL  to  Parma,  14  May, 
1586.    (Arch,  de  Sim.  MS.) 


s "  SosteDtando  ks  (franceeeB)  el 
ruido  en  an  casa,  y  no  lea  dejando  con- 
segoir  la  paz  general,  que  no  ha  de  ser 
aino  destroccion  de  los  Catbolicos, "  ftc 
(Ibid.) 
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against  the  House  of  Yalois.  Certainly  if  a  monarch  intended 
to  conquer  such  countries  as  France,  England,  and  Holland, 
without  stirring  from  his  easy  chair  in  the  Escorial,  it  would 
have  been  at  least  as  well — so  Alexander  thought — to  invest 
a  little  more  capital  in  the  speculation.  No  monarch  ever 
dreamed  of  arriving  at  imiversal  empire  with  less  personal 
fatigue  or  exposure,  or  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  did  Philip  II. 
His  only  fatigue  was  at  his  writing-table.  But  even  here  his 
merit  was  of  a  subordinate  description.  He  sat  a  great  while 
at  a  time.  He  had  a  genius  for  sitting  ;  but  he  now  wrote 
few  letters  himself  A  dozen  words  or  so,  scrawled  in  hiero- 
glyphics at  the  top,  bottom,  or  along  the  margin  of  the 
interminable  despatches  of  his  secretaries,  contained  the  sug- 
gestions, more  or  less  luminous,  which  arose  in  his  mind  con- 
cerning public  affairs.  But  he  held  firmly  to  his  piu-pose. 
He  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  extermination  of  Protestantism, 
to  the  conquest  of  France  and  England,  to  the  subjugation  of 
Holland.  These  were  vast  schemes.  A  King  who  should 
succeed  in  such  enterprises,  by  his  personal  courage  and  genius, 
at  the  head  of  his  armies,  or  by  consummate  diplomacy,  or  by 
a  masterly  system  of  finance— husbanding  and  concentrating 
the  resources  of  his  almost  boundless  realms — might  be  in 
truth  commended  for  capacity.  Hitherto  however  Philip's 
triumph  had  seemed  problematical ;  and  perhaps  something 
more  would  be  necessary  tban  letters  to  Parma,  and  paltry 
remittances  to  Mucio,  notwithstanding  Alexander's  splendid 
but  local  victories  in  Flanders. 

Parma,  although  in  reality  almost  at  bay,  concealed  his 
despair,  and  accomplished  wonders  in  the  field.  The  military 
events  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1586  will  be  sketched 
in  a  subsequent  chapter.  For  the  present  it  is  necessary  to 
combine  into  a  complete  whole  the  subterranean  n^otiations 
between  Brussels  and  England. 

Much  to  his  surprise  and  gratification,  Parma  found  that 
the  peace-party  were  not  inclined  to  change  their  views  in 
consequence  of  the  triumphs  of  Drake.  He  soon  informed 
the  King  that — according  to  Champagny  and  Bodman — the 
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Lord  Treasurer,  the  Comptroller,  Lord  Cobham,  and  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  were  more  paoific  than  they  had  ever 
been.  These  fom*  were  represented  by  Grafigni  as  secretly 
in  league  against  Leicester  and  Walsingham,  and  very  anxious 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  crowns  of  England 
and  Spain.*  The  merchant-diplomatist,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  was  expressly  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  although  without  letter  of  credence  or 
fiigned  instructions,  but  with  the  full  knowledge  and  approba- 
tion of  the  four  counsellors  just  mentioned.  He  assured 
Alexander  that  the  Queen  and  the  majority  of  her  council 
felt  a  strong  desire  for  peace,  and  had  manifested  much  repent^ 
ancefor  what  had  been  done?  They  had  explained  their  pro- 
ceedings by  the  necessity  of  self-defence.  They  had  avowed — 
in  case  they  should  be  made  sure  of  peace — that  they  should, 
not  with  reluctance  and  against  their  will,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  the  utmost  alacrity  and  at  once,  surrender  to  the 
King  of  Spain  the  territory  which  they  possessed  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  especially  the  fortified  towns  in  Holland 
and  Zeeland  ;*  for  the  English  object  had  never  been  con- 
quest. Parrna  had  also  been  informed  of  the  Queen's  strong 
desire  that  he  should  be  employed  as  negotiator,  on  account 
of  her  great  confidence  in  his  sincerity.  They  had  expressed 
much  satisfaction  on  hearing  that  he  was  about  to  send  an 
agent  to  England,  and  had  protested  themselves  rejoiced  at 
Drake's  triumphs,  only  because  of  their  hope  that  a  peace 
with  Spain  would  thus  be  rendered  the  easier  of  accomplish- 
ment. They  were  much  afraid,  according  to  Grafigni,  of 
Philip's  power,  and  dreaded  a  Spanish  invasion  of  their  coun- 
try, in  conjunction  with  the  Pope.  They  were  now  extremely 
anxious  that  Parma — as  he  himself  informed  the  King — should 
send  an  agent  of  good  capacity,  in  great  secrecy,  to  England. 


1  Parma  to  PhOip  11.,  11  June,  1686. 
(Arch,  de  Sim.  Ma) 

'  "  La  incliDacion  y  deseo  que  tiene 
la  Bejua  y  la  mayor  parte  de  su  con- 
sejo  de  la  paz,  y  de  acomodarse  con 
V.  M.,  y  del   arrepentimtrtio  que  mues- 


iran  de  lo  hecho."    (Ibid.) 

3  "  Antes,  se  allanaran  en  volver  y 
entregar  a  V.  M<*.  lo  que  ocupan  y 
poseen  y  en  particular  las  fUerzas  de 
Holanda  y  Zeelanda,"  &c.     (Ibid.) 
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The  Comptroller  had  said  that  he  had  pledged  himself  to  such 
a  result,  and  if  it  failed,  that  they  would  probably  cut  off  his 
head.^  The  four  counsellors  were  excessively  solicitous  for 
the  negotiation,  and  each  of  them  was  expecting  to  gain 
favour  by  advancing  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

Parma  hinted  at  the  possibility  that  all  these  professions 
were  false,  and  that  the  English  were  only  intending  to  keep 
the  King  from  the  contemplated  invasion.  At  the  same  time  he 
drew  Philip's  attention  to  the  fact  thcU  Burghley  and  his  party 
had  most  evidently  been  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  obstruct 
Leicester's  progress  inthe  Netherlands  and  to  keeplxick  the  rein- 
forcements of  troops  and  money  which  he  so  much  required? 

No  doubt  these  communications  of  Parma  to  the  King  were 
made  upon  the  faith  of  an  agent  not  over-scrupulous,  and  of 
no  elevated  or  recognised  rank  in  diplomacy.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  he  had  been  made  use  of  by 
both  parties ;  perhaps  because  it  would  be  easy  to  throw 
off,  and  discredit,  him  whenever  such  a  step  should  be  con- 
venient ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  coming  fresh  from 
Burghley  and  the  rest  into  the  presence  of  the  keen-eyed 
Famese,  he  would  hardly  invent  for  his  employer  a  budget  of 
falsehoods.  That  man  must  have  been  a  subtle  negotiator  who 
could  outwit  such  a  statesman  as  Burghley  and  the  other  coun- 
sellors of  Elizabeth,  and  a  bold  one  who  could  dare  to  trifle 
on  a  momentous  occasion  with  Alexander  of  Parma. 

Leicester  thought  Burghley  very  much  his  friend,  and  so 
thought  Davison  and  Heneage  ;  and  the  Lord-Treasurer  had, 
in  truth,  stood  stoutly  by  the  Earl  in  the  affur  of  the  absolute 
governorship  ; — "a  matter  more  severe  and  cumbersome  to 
him  and  others,"  said  Burghley,  "  than  any  whatsoever  since 
he  was  a  counsellor."'  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  these 
negotiations  were  going  forward  all  the  spring  and  summer, 
that  they  were  most  detrimental  to  Leicester's  success,  and 
that  they  were  kept — so  far  as  it  was  possible — a  profound 

'"Quelecortenlaoabeza."    Panna  to  Philip  n.,  Ma  jtist  cited.  *  n»id. 

»  *Leya  Correep.,  268,  -May,  1580. 
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secret  from  him,  from  Walsingham,  and  from  the  States- 
General.  Nothing  was  told  them  except  what  their  own 
astuteness  had  discovered  beforehand ;  and  the  game  of  the 
counsellors — so  fax  as  their  attitude  towards  Leicester  and 
Walsingham  was  concerned — seems  both  disingenuous  and 
itnpolitic. 

Parma,  it  was  to  be  feared,  was  more  than  a  match  for  the 
English  governor-general  in  the  field ;  and  it  was  certainly 
hopeless  for  poor  old  Comptroller  Croft,  even  though  backed 
by  the  sagacious  Burghley,  to  accomplish  so  great  an  amount 
of  dissimulation  in  a  year  as  the  Spanish  cabinet,  without 
effort,  could  compass  in  a  week.  Nor  were  they  attempting 
to  do  so.  It  is  probable  that  England  was  acting  towards 
Philip  in  much  better  faith  than  he  deserved,  or  than  Parma 
believed ;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  Leicester 
should  think  himself  injured  by  being  kept  perpetually  in  the 
dark. 

Elizabeth  was  very  impatient  at  not  receiving  direct  letters 
from  Parma,  and  her  anxiety  on  the  subject  explains  much 
of  her  caprice  during  the  quarrel  about  the  governor-general- 
ship. Many  persons  in  the  Netherlands  thought  those  violent 
scenes  a  farce,  and  a  farce  that  had  been  arranged  with 
Leicester  beforehand.  In  this  they  were  mistaken ;  for  an 
examination  of  the  secret  correspondence  of  the  period  reveals 
the  motives — which  to  contemporaries  were  hidden — of  many 
strange  transactions.  The  Queen  was,  no  doubt,  extremely 
anxious,  and  with  cause,  at  the  tempest  slowly  gathering  over 
her  head  ;  but  the  more  the  dangers  thickened,  the  more  was 
her  own  official  language  to  those  in  high  places  befitting  the 
sovereign  of  England. 

She  expressed  her  surprise  to  Famese  that  he  had  not 
written  to  her  on  the  subject  of  the  Grafigni  and  Bodman 
afiGEur.  The  first,  she  said,  was  justified  in  all  which  he  had 
narrated,  save  in  his  assertion  that  she  had  sent  him.  The 
other  had  not  obtained  audience,  because  he  had  not  come 
provided  with  any  credentials,  direct  or  indirect.  Having  now 
understood  from  Andrea  de  Loo  and  the  Seigneur  de  Cham- 
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pagny  that  Parma  had  the  power  to  conclude  a  peace^  which 
he  seemed  very  much  to  desire,  she  observed  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  be  so  chary  in  explaining  the  basis  of 
the  proposed  n^otiations.  It  was  better  to  enter  into  a 
straightforward  path,  than  by  ambiguous  words  to  spin  out  to 
great  length  matters  which  princes  should  at  once  conclude.*  ' 

^^  Do  not  suppose/'  said  the  Queen,  ^^  that  I  am  seeking 
what  belongs  to  others.  God  forbid.  I  seek  only  that  which 
is  mine  own.  But  be  sure  that  I  will  take  good  heed  of  the 
sword  which  threatens  me  with  destruction,  nor  think  that  I 
am  so  craven-spirited  as  to  endure  a  wrong,  or  to  place  my- 
self at  the  mercy  of  my  enemy.  Eveiy  week  I  see  advertise- 
ments and  letters  from  Spain  that  this  year  shall  witness  the 
downfall  of  England  ;  for  the  Spaniards — like  the  hunter  who 
divided,  with  great  liberality,  among  his  friends  the  body  and 
limbs  of  the  wolf,  before  it  had  been  killed — ^have  partitioned 
this  kingdom  and  that  of  Ireland  before  the  conquest  has 
been  eflfected.  But  my  royal  heart  is  no  whit  appalled  by 
such  threats.*  I  trust,  with  the  help  of  the  Divine  hand — 
which  has  thus  far  miraculously  preserved  me — to  smite  all 
these  braggart  powers  into  the  dust,  and  to  preserve  my 
honour,  and  the  kingdoms  which  He  has  given  me  for  my 
heritage. 

"  Nevertheless,  if  you  have  authority  to  enter  upon  and  to 
conclude  this  negotiation,  you  will  find  my  ears  open  to  hear 
your  propositions  ;  and  I  tell  you  further,  if  a  peace  is  to  be 
made,  that  I  wish  you  to  be  the  mediator  thereof.  Such  is 
the  afiection  I  bear  you,  notwithstanding  that  some  letters, 
written  by  your  own  hand,  might  easily  have  efiaced  such 
sentiments  from  my  mind."  ^ 

Soon  afterwards,  Bodman  was  again  despatched  to  England, 
Grafigni  being  already  there.  He  was  provided  with  un- 
signed instructions,  according  to  which  he  was  to  say  that  the 
Prince,  having  heard  of  the  Queen's  good  intentions,  had 

'  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Prince  of  )  *  "  Non  resta  ohe*l  mi  curore  regale 
Parma,  without  date.  (Arch,  de  Sim.  i  sia  punto  sbigottito  do  queste  minao* 
m.)  1  cie,"  Ac    Qbid.)  *  Ibid. 
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despatched  him  and  Grafigni  to  her  court.  They  were  to 
Usten  to  any  suggestions  made  by  the  Queen  to  her  minis- 
ters ;  but  they  were  to  do  nothing  but  listen.  If  the  coun- 
sellors should  enter  into  their  grievances  against  his  Majesty^ 
and  ask  for  explanations,  the  agents  were  to  say  that  they 
had  no  authority  or  instructions  to  speak  for  so  great  and 
Christian  a  monarch.  Thus  they  were  to  cut  the  thread  of 
any  such  discourse,  or  any  other  observations  not  to  the 
purpose.* 

Silence,  in  short,  was  recommended,  first  and  last,  as  the 
one  great  business  of  their  mission  ;  and  it  was  unlucky  that 
men  whose  talent  for  taciturnity  was  thus  signally  relied 
upon  should  be  somewhat  remarkable  for  loquacity.  Gra- 
figni was  also  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Alexander  to  the 
Queen — of  which  Bodman  received  a  copy — ^but  it  was  strictly 
enjoined  upon  them  to  keep  the  letter,  their  instructions,  and 
the  objects  of  their  journey,  a  secret  from  all  the  world.* 

The  letter  of  the  Prince  consisted  mainly  of  complimentary 
flourishes.  He  had  heard,  he  said,  all  that  Agostino  Grafigni 
had  communicated,  and  he  now  b^ged  her  Majesty  to  let 
him  understand  the  course  which  it  was  proper  to  take ; 
assuring  her  of  his  gratitude  for  her  good  opinion  touching 
his  sincerity,  and  his  desire  to  save  the  effusion  of  blood,  and 
so  on  ;  concluding  of  course  with  expressions  of  most  profoimd 
consideration  and  devotion.' 

Early  in  July  Bodman  arrived  in  London.  He  found 
Grafigni  in  very  low  spirits.  He  had  been  with  Lord  Cobham, 
and  was  much  disappointed  with  his  reception,  for  Cobham — 
angry  that  Grafigni  had  brought  no  commission  from  the  King 
— had  refused  to  receive  Parma's  letter  to  the  Queen,  and 
had  expressed  annoyance  that  Bodman  should  be  employed 
on  this  mission,  having  heard  that  he  was  very  ill-tempered 
and  passionate.     The  same  evening,  he  had  been  sent  for  by 


1  iDstruzioce  embiada  d  Gulielmo 
Bodeman,  20  June,  1586.  (Arch,  de 
Sim.  MS.)  "  CJortando  el  hilo  a  la  pla- 
tica  y  discaraoB  oomo  a  todos  los  demas 


que  DO  hacen  a  proposito,"  Aa 

^  Ibid. 

'  Parma    to    Quoju    Elizabeth,    2$ 
June,  1 5b6.     (Arch,  de  Sim.  Liio,y 
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Lord  Burghley — who  had  accepted  the  letter  for  her  Majesty 
without  saying  a  word — and  on  the  following  morning,  he  had 
been  taken  to  task  by  several  counsellors,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Prince,  in  that  communication,  had  stated  that  the  Queen 
had  expressed  a  desire  for  peace.' 

It  has  just  been  shown  that  there  was  no  such  intimation 
at  all  in  the  letter  ;  but  as  neither  Grafigni  nor  Bodman  had 
read  the  epistle  itself,  but  only  the  copy  furnished  them,  they 
could  merely  say  that  such  an  assertioUj  if  made  by  the  Prince, 
had  been  founded  on  no  statement  of  theirs.  Bodman  coo- 
soled  his  colleague,  as  well  as  he  could,  by  assurances  that 
when  the  letter  was  fairly  produced,  their  vindication  would 
be  complete,  and  Grafigni,  upon  that  point,  was  comforted 
He  was,  however,  very  doleful  in  general,  and  complained 
bitterly  of  Burghley  and  the  other  English  counsellors.  He 
said  that  they  had  forced  him,  against  his  will,  to  make  Ihis 
journey  to  Brussels,  that  they  had  offered  him  presents,  that 
they  would  leave  him  no  rest  in  his  own  house,  but  had  made 
him  neglect  all  his  private  business,  and  caused  him  a  great 
loss  of  time  and  money,  in  order  that  he  might  serve  theoL 
They  had  manifested  the  strongest  desire  that  Parma  should 
open  this  communication,  and  had  led  him  to  expect  a  very 
large  recompense  for  his  share  in  the  transaction.  ^^And 
now,"  said  Grafigni  to  his  colleague,  with  great  bitterness,  "  I 
find  no  faith  nor  honour  in  them  at  all.  They  donH  keep 
their  word,  and  every  one  of  them  is  trying  to  slide  out  of  the 
very  business,  in  which  each  was,  but  the  other  day,  striving 
to  outrival  the  other,  in  order  that  it  might  be  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion."* 

After  exploding  in  this  way  to  Bodman,  he  went  back  to 
Oobham,  and  protested,  with  angry  vehemence,  that  Parma 
had  never  written  such  a  word  to  the  Queen,  and  that  so  it 
would  prove,  if  the  letter  were  produced. 


*  '  Reladon  de  lo  sticedido  en  Ingla- 
terra  a  G.  Bodcmau  t-on  los  sefiores  de 
aquel  conscjo/  &c.,  30  July,  1586. 

*  Ibid.     "  No  ballaba  fe,  palabra,  ni 


honra  entire  ellos,  porqne  cada  nno 
queria  salirse  afuera  que  de  antes  estri- 
baban  quien  primero  lo  podria  acabar.* 
(Ibid.) 
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Next  day,  Bodman  was  sent  for  to  Greenwich,  where  her 
Majesty  was,  as  usual,  residing.  A  secret  pavilion  was  indi- 
cated to  him,  where  he  was  to  stay  until  sunset.  When  that 
time  arrived,  Lord  Cobham's  secretary  came  with  great 
mystery,  and  begged  the  emissary  to  follow  him,  but  at 
a  considerable  distance,  towards  the  apartments  of  Lord 
Burghley  in  the  palace.  Arriving  there,  they  found  the  Lord- 
Treasurer  accompanied  by  Cobham  and  Croft.  Burghley 
instantly  opened  the  interview  by  a  defence  of  the  Queen's 
policy  in  sending  troops  to  the  Netherlands,  and  in  espousing 
their  cause,  and  then  the  conversation  proceeded  to  the  im- 
mediate matter  in  hand.^ 

Bodman  (after  listening  respectfully  to  the  Lord-Treasurer's 
observations).  "  His  Highness  has,  however,  been  extremely 
surprised  that  my  Lord  Leicester  should  take  an  oath,  as 
governor-general  of  the  King's  Provinces.  He  is  shocked 
likewise  by  the  great  demonstrations  of  hostility  on  the  part 
of  her  Majesty." 

Burghley. — "  The  oath  was  indispensable.  The  Queen  wae 
obliged  to  tolerate  the  step  on  accoimt  of  the  great  urgency 
of  the  States  to  have  a  head.  But  her  Majesty  has  com- 
manded us  to  meet  you  on  this  occasion,  in  order  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  communicate  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  of 
Parma." 

Bodman  (after*  a  profusion  of  complimentary  phrases).  ^^  I 
have  no  commission  to  say  anything.  I  am  only  instructed 
to  listen  to  anything  that  may  be  said  to  me,  and  that  her 
Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  command." 

Burghley. — "  'Tis  very  discreet  to  b^n  thus.  But  time  is 
pressing,  and  it  is  necessary  to  be  brief.  We  beg  you 
therefore  to  communicate,  without  further  preface,  that  which 
you  have  been  charged  to  say." 

Bodman. — "  I  can  only  repeat  to  your  Lordship,  that  I  have 
been  charged  to  say  nothing." 

After  this  Barmecide  feast  of  diplomacy,  to  partake  of 
which  it  seemed  hardly  necessary  that  the  guests  should  have 

*  *  Relacion  de  lo  sucedido.'  Aa    (Arch,  de  Sim.  MS.  lait  died.) 
VOL.  h—2 1  ^  . 
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previoosly  attired  themselves  in  such  garments  of  mystery,  the 
parties  separated  for  the  night.^ 

In  spite  of  their  care,  it  would  seem  that  the  Ai^gos- 
eyed  Walsingham  had  heen  able  to  see  after  sunset ;  for, 
the  next  evening — after  Bodman  had  been  introduced  with 
the  same  precautions  to  the  same  company,  in  the  same  place 
— Burghley,  before  a  word  had  been  spoken,  sent  for  Sir 
Francis.' 

Bodman  was  profoundly  astonished,  for  he  had  been 
expressly  informed  that  Walsingham  was  to  know  nothing 
of  the  transaction.^  The  Secretary  of  State  could  not  so 
easUy  be  outwitted,  however,  and  he  was  soon  seated  at 
the  table,  surveying  the  scene,  with  his  grave  melancholy 
eyes,  which  had  looked  quite  through  the  whole  paltry 
intrigue. 

Burghley. — "  Her  Majesty  has  commanded  ns  to  assemble 
together,  in  order  that,  in  my  presence,  it  may  be  made  clear 
that  she  did  not  commence  this  negotiation.  Let  Grafigni  be 
summoned." 

Grafigni  immediately  made  his  appearance. 

Burghley. — "  You  will  please  to  explain  how  you  came  to 
enter  into  this  business." 

Grafigni. — "  The  first  time  I  went  to  the  States,  it  was  on 
my  private  affairs  ;  I  had  no  order  from  any  one  to  treat  with 
the  Prince  of  Parma.  His  Highness,  having  accidentally 
heard,  however,  that  I  resided  in  England,  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  me.  I  had  an  interview  with  the  Prince.  I  told  him, 
out  of  my  own  head,  that  the  Queen  had  a  strong  inclination 
to  hear  propositions  of  peace,  and  that — as  some  of  her  coun- 
sellors were  of  the  same  opinion — I  believed  that  if  his 
Highness  should  send  a  negotiator,  some  good  would  be 
effected.  The  Prince  replied  that  he  felt  by  no  means  sure 
of  such  a  result ;  but  that,  if  I  should  come  back  from 
England,  sent  by  the  Queen  or  her  council,  he  would  then 
despatch  a  person  with  a  commission  to  treat  of  peace.  This 
statement,   together  with  other    matters    that   had    passed 

>  '  Beladon  de  lo  sucedido,'  itc.  MS.  last  cited.  *  Ibid.  »  Ibid. 
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between  us,  was  afterwards  drawn  up  in  writing  by  command 
of  his  Highness." 

Burghley. — "  Who  bade  you  say,  after  your  second  return 
to  Brussels,  that  you  came  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  ?  For 
you  well  know  that  her  Majesty  did  not  send  you." 

Grafigni — ^^  I  never  said  sa  I  stated  that  my  Lord  Cobham 
had  set  down  in  writing  what  I  was  to  say  to  the  Prince  of 
Parma.  It  will  never  appear  that  I  represented  the  Queen 
as  desiring  peace.  I  said  that  her  Majesty  would  lend  her 
ears  to  peace,  Bodman  knows  this  too  ;  and  he  has  a  copy 
of  the  letter  of  his  Highness." 

Walsingham  to  Bodman. — "  Have  you  the  copy  still  ?" 

Bodman. — "  Yes,  Mr.  Secretary." 

Walsingham. — "Please  to  produce  it,  in  order  that  this 
matter  may  be  sifted  to  the  bottom." 

Bodman. — "  I  supplicate  your  Lorships  to  pardon  me,  but 
indeed  that  cannot  be.  My  instructions  forbid  my  showing 
the  letter." 

Walsingham  (rising).  "  I  will  forthwith  go  to  her  Majesty, 
and  fetch  the  originaL"  A  pause.  Mr.  Secretaiy  returns  in 
a  few  minutes,  having  obtedned  the  document,  which  the 
Queen,  up  to  that  time,  had  kept  by  her,  without  showing  it  to 
any  one.^ 

Walsingham  (after  reading  the  letter  attentively,  and 
aloud).  "  There  is  not  such  a  word,  as  that  her  Majesty  is 
desirous  of  peace,  in  the  whole  paper."  * 

Burghley  (taking  the  letter,  and  slowly  construing  it  out  of 
Italian  into  English).  "  It  would  seem  that  his  Highness  hath 
written  this,  assuming  that  the  Signer  Grafigni  came  from  the 
Queen,  although  he  had  received  his  instructions  from  my 
Lord  Oobham.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  negotiation  was 
commenced  accidentally. 

Comptroller  Croft  (nervously,  and  with  the  air  of  a  man 
fearful  of  getting  into  trouble).  "  You  know  very  well,  Mr. 
Bodman,  that  my  servant  came  to  Dunkirk  only  to  buy  and 

*  *Belacion  de  lo  sooedido^'  Aa  Ma       *Leyc.    Correep.*   321,    **  ^    1686; 


before  cited. 
'  *Belaciop,*  fta     Compare  Bruoe's 


and327,»J^M686.      *  '"' 
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truck  away  horses;  and  that  you  then,  by  chance,  entered 
into  talk  with  him,  about  the  best  means  of  procuring  a  peace 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  My  servant  told  you  of  the  good 
feeling  that  prevailed  in  England.  You  promised  to  write  on 
the  subject  to  the  Prince,  and  I  immediately  informed  the 
Lord-Treasurer  of  the  whole  transaction."  ^ 

Burghley. — "  That  is  quite  true." 

Croft. — "My  servant  subsequently  returned  to  the  Pro- 
vinces in  order  to  learn  what  the  Prince  might  have  said  on 
the  subject." 

Bodman  (with  immense  politeness,*  but  very  decidedly). 
"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Comptroller ;  but,  in  this  matter,  I  must 
speak  the  truth,  even  if  the  honour  and  life  of  my  &ther  were 
on  the  issue.  I  declare  that  your  servant  Norris  came  to  me, 
directly  commissioned  for  that  purpose  by  yourself,  and  in- 
formed me  from  you,  and  upon  your  authority,  that  if  I  would 
solicit  the  Prince  of  Parma  to  send  a  secret  agent  to  England, 
a  peace  would  be  at  once  negotiated.  Your  servant  entreated 
me  to  go  to  his  Highness  at  Brussels.  I  refused,  but  agreed 
to  consider  the  proposition.  After  the  lapse  of  several  days, 
the  servant  returned  to  make  further  enquiries.  I  told  him 
that  the  Prince  had  come  to  no  decision.  Norris  continued 
to  press  the  matter.  I  excused  myself  He  then  solicited 
and  obtained  from  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  De  Loo,  the 
secretary  of  his  Highness.  Armed  with  this,  he  went  to 
Brussels  and  had  an  interview — as  I  found,  four  days  later— 
with  the  Prince.  In  consequence  of  the  representations  of 
Norris,  those  of  Signer  Grafigni,  and  those  by  way  of  Antwerp, 
his  Highness  determined  to  send  me  to  England." 

Burghley  to  Croft. — "  Did  you  order  your  servant  to  speak 
with  Andrea  de  Loo  ?" 

Croft. — "  I  cannot  deny  it." 

Burghley. — "The  fellow'  seems  to  have  travelled  a  good 
way  out  of  his  commission.  His  master  sends  him  to  buy  horses, 
and  he  commences  a  peace-negotiation  between  two  kingdoms. 
It  would  be  well  he  were  chastised.    As  r^rds  the  Antwerp 

^  'Beladon,'  &c  MS.  *  " Con  buena  criaoza^"  &Gt.    'Belacioo,'  fta  M& 

»  "Mozo."    (Ibid.) 
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matter,  too,  we  have  had  many  letters,  and  I  have  seen  one 
from  the  Seigneur  de  Champagny,  to  the  same  effect  as  that 
of  all  the  rest. 

Walsingham. — "I  see  not  to  what  end  his  Highness  of 
Parma  has  sent  Mr.  Bodman  hither.  The  Prince  avows  that 
he  hath  no  commission  from  Spain." 

Bodman. — ^^  His  Highness  was  anxious  to  know  what  was  her 
Majesty's  pleasure.  So  soon  as  that  should  be  known,  the 
Prince  could  obtain  ample  authority.  He  would  never  have 
proceeded  so  far  without  meaning  a  good  end." 

Walsingham. — "Very  like.  I  dare  say  that  his  Highness 
will  obtain  the  commission.  Meantime,  as  Prince  of  Parma, 
he  writes  these  letters,  and  assists  his  sovereign  perhaps  more 
than  he  doth  ourselves.^" 

Here  the  interview  terminated.  A  few  days  later,  Bodman 
had  another  conversation  with  Burghley  and  Cobham.  Re- 
luctantly, at  their  urgent  request,  he  set  down  in  i4th  July, 
writing  all  that  he  had  said  concerning  his  mission,  i^^^- 
The  Lord  Treasurer  said  that  the  Queen  and  her  counsellors 
were  "ready  to  embrace  peace  when  it  was  treated  of  sin- 
cerely." Meantime  the  Queen  had  learned  that  the  Prince  had 
been  sending  letters  to  the  cautionary  towns  in  Holland  and 
Zeeland,  stating  that  her  Majesty  was  about  to  surrender 
them  to  the  King  of  Spain.  These  were  tricks  to  make 
mischief,  and  were  very  detrimental  to  the  Queen. 

Bodman  replied  that  these  were  merely  the  idle  stories  of 
quidnuncs ;  and  that  the  Prince  and  all  his  counsellors  were 
dealing  with  the  utmost  sincerity. 

Burghley  answered  that  he  had  intercepted  the  very  letters, 
and  bad  them  in  his  possession. 

A  week  afterwards,  Bodman  saw  Walsingham  alone,  and  was 
informed  by  him  that  the  Queen  had  written  an  an-  20th  July, 
swer  to  Parma's  letter,  and  that  n^otiations  for  the  i&so- 
future  were  to  be  carried  on  in  the  usual  form,  or  not  at  all. 
Walsingham,  having  thus  got  the  better  of  his  rivals,  and  delved 
below  their  mines,  dismissed  the  agent  with  brief  courtesy.  Af- 
terwards the  discomfited  Mr.  Comptroller  wished  a  private  inter- 
•  "Relacion,  Aa  MS, 
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view  with  Bodmao*  Bodman  refused  to  speak  with  him 
except  in  presence  of  Lord  Cobham.  This  Croft  refused.  In 
the  same  way  Bodman  contrived  to  get  rid,  as  he  said,  of  Lord 
Burghley  and  Lord  Cobham,  declining  to  speak  with  either 
of  them  alone.    Soon  afterwards  he  returned  to  the  Provinces.* 

The  Queen's  letter  to  Parma  was  somewhat  caustic.  It  was 
obviously  composed  through  the  inspiration  of  Walsingham 
rather  than  that  of  Burghley.  The  letter,  brought  by  a  cer- 
tain Grafigni  and  a  certain  Bodman,  she  said,  was  a  very 
strange  one,  and  written  under  a  delusion.  It  was  a  very 
grave  error,  that,  in  her  name,  without  her  knowledge,  contrary 
to  her  disposition,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  her  honour,  such  a 
person  as  this  Grafigni,  or  any  one  like  him,  should  have  the 
audacity  to  commence  such  a  business,  as  if  she  had,  by  mes- 
sages to  the  Prince,  sought  a  treaty  with  his  King,  who  had  so 
often  returned  evil  for  her  good.  Grafigni,  after  representing 
the  contrary  to  his  Highness,  had  now  denied  in  presence  of 
her  counsellors  having  received  any  commission  from  the 
Queen.  She  also  briefly  gave  the  result  of  Bodman's  inter- 
views with  Burghley  and  the  others,  just  narrated.  That 
agent  had  intimated  that  Parma  would  procure  authority  to 
treat  for  peace,  if  assured  that  the  Queen  would  lend  her  ear 
to  any  propositions. 

She  replied  by  referring  to  her  published  declarations,  as 
showing  her  powerful  motives  for  interfering  in  these  afiaira 
It  was  her  purpose  to  save  her  own  realm  and  to  rescue  her 
ancient  neighbours  from  misery  and  from  slavery.  To  this 
end  she  should  still  direct  her  actions,  notwithstanding  the 
sinister  rumours  which  had  been  spread  that  she  was  inclined 
to  peace  before  providing  for  the  security  and  liberty  of  her 
allies.  She  was  determined  never  to  separate  their  cause 
from  her  own.  Propositions  tending  to  the  security  of  herself 
and  of  her  neighbours  would  always  be  favourably  received.* 


*  *  Reladon  de  lo  sucedido,'  &c.  MS. 
A  similar  account,  with  less  dctnil, 
of  these  secret  proceedings  is  in  the 
State  Paper  OflSce,  in  the  Holland 
Correspondence,  entitled  *A  declara- 
tion of  the  manner  of  treating  of  peace 
Quderband  to  the  ^wl  of  Leicester,' 


MS.  A*  1586. 

'  '  Carta  descffirada  de  la  Rejna  de 
Inglaterra  a  Principe  de  Panna,  8 
July,  1586.    (Arch,  de  Sim.  M&) 

A  copy  is  also-^written  in  tiie 
Italian  language — ^in  the  S.  P.  Otlic% 
FUmders  OorreipoQdeiioe^  MSi 
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Parma,  on  his  part,  informed  his  master  that  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Queen  and  the  majority  of  her  council  ab- 
horred the  war,  and  that  already  much  had  been  gamed  by  the 
fictitious  negotiation.  Lord-Treasurer  Burghley  had  been  inter- 
posing endless  delays  and  difficulties  in  the  way  of  every  measure 
proposed  for  the  relief  of  Lord  Leicester,  and  the  assistance 
rendered  him  had  been  most  lukewarm.  Meantime  the  Prince 
had  been  able,  he  said,  to  achieve  much  success  in  the  field, 
and  the  English  had  done  nothing  to  prevent  it.  Since  the 
return  of  Grafigni  and  Bodman,  however,  it  was  obvious  that 
the  English  government  had  disowned  these  non-commissioned 
diplomatists.  The  whole  negotiation  and  all  the  nego-  4  Aug. 
tiators  were  now  discredited,  but  there  was  no  doubt  ^^®^* 
that  there  had  been  a  strong  desire  to  treat,  and  great  disappoint- 
ment at  the  result.  Grafigni  and  Andrea  de  Loo  had  been 
publishing  everywhere  in  Antwerp  that  England  would  con- 
sider the  peace  as  made,  so  soon  as  his  Majesty  should  be 
willing  to  accept  any  propositions.^ 

His  Majesty,  meanwhile,  sat  in  his  cabinet,  without  the 
slightest  intention  of  making  or  accepting  any  propositions 
save  those  that  were  impossible.  He  smiled  benignantly  at 
his  nephew's  dissimulation  and  at  the  good  results  which  it 
had  already  produced.  He  approved  of  gaining  time,  he 
said,  by  fictitious  negotiations  and  by  the  use  of  a  mercantile 
agent ;  for,  no  doubt,  such  a  course  would  prevent  the  proper 
succours  from  being  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  If  the 
English  would  hand  over  to  him  the  cautionary  towns  held  by 
them  in  Holland  and  Zeeland,  promise  no  longer  to  infest  the 
seas,  the  Indies,  and  the  Isles,  with  their  corsairs,  and  guarantee 
the  complete  obedience  to  their  King  and  submission  to  the 
holy  Catholic  Church  of  the  rebellious  Provinces,  perhaps  some- 
thing might  be  done  with  them ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  was  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  had  been  influenced  by  knavish  and 
deceitftil  motives  from  the  beginning.  He  enjoined  it  ig  gept 
upon  Parma,  therefore,  to  proceed  with  equal  knavery  ^^^^ 
— taking  care,  however,  not  to  injurf^  his  r'».n*^>*i  ^n  and  to 
enter  into  negotiations  wherever  occasion  might  serve,  in  ordet 

t  Parma  to  PhUip  U.  4  Aug.  1686.    (Arch,  de  Sim.  Ma)  _  ^ 
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to  put  the  English  off  their  guard  and  to  keep  back  the  rein- 
forcements so  imperatively  required  by  Leicester.* 

And  the  reinforcements  were  indeed  kept  back.  Had 
Burghley  and  Croft  been  in  the  pay  of  Philip  II.  they 
could  hardly  have  served  him  better  than  they  had  been  doing 
by  the  course  pursued.  Here  then  is  the  explanation  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  English  government  towards  Leicester 
and  the  States  during  the  memorable  spring  and  summer 
of  1586.  No  money,  no  soldiers,  when  most  important  oper- 
ations in  the  field  were  required.  The  first  general  of  the 
age  was  to  be  opposed  by  a  man  who  had  certainly  never 
gained  many  laurels  as  a  military  chieftain,  but  who  was  brave 
and  confident,  and  who,  had  he  been  faithfully  supported  by 
the  government  which  sent  him  to  the  Netherlands,  would 
have  had  his  antagonist  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Alexander 
had  scarcely  eight  thousand  effective  men.  Famine,  pestilence, 
poverty,  mutiny,  beset  and  almost  paralyzed  him.  Language 
could  not  exaggerate  the  absolute  destitution  of  the  country. 
Only  miracles  could  save  the  King's  cause,  as  Famese 
repeatedly  observed.  A  sharp  vigorous  campaign,  heartily 
carried  on  against  him  by  Leicester  and  Hohenlo,  with  plenty 
of  troops  and  money  at  command,  would  have  brought  the 
heroic  champion  of  Catholicism  to  the  ground.  He  was 
hemmed  in  upon  all  sides ;  he  was  cut  off  from  the  sea ;  he 
stood  as  it  were  in  a  narrowing  circle,  surrounded  by  increasing 
dangers.  His  own  veterans,  maddened  by  misery,  stung  by 
their  King's  ingratitude,  naked,  starving,  ferocious,  were 
turning  against  him.  Mucio,  like  his  evil  genius,  was  spiriting 
away  his  supplies  just  as  they  were  reaching  his  hands ;  a 
threatening  tempest  seemed  rolling  up  from  France ;  the 
whole  population  of  the  Provinces  which  he  had  "  reconciled" 
— a  million  of  paupers — were  crying  to  him  for  bread ;  great 
commercial  cities,  suddenly  blasted  and  converted  into  dena 
of  thieves  and  beggars,  were  cursing  the  royal  author  of  their 
ruin,  and  uttering  wild  threats  against  his  vic^rent ;  there 
seemed,  in  truth,  nothing  left  for  Alexander  but  to  plunge 
headlong  into  destruction,  when,  lo  !  Mr.  Comptroller  Croft, 
>  Philip  IL  to  Parma.  18  Jul/,  1586     (Arch,  de  Sim.  lia) 
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advancing  out  of  the  clouds,  like  a  propitious  divinity,  dis- 
guised in  the  garb  of  a  foe — and  the  scene  was  changed. 

The  feeble  old  man,  with  his  shuffling,  horse-trucking  ser- 
vant, ex-spy  of  Monsieur,  had  accomplished  more  work  for 
Philip  and  Alexander  than  many  regiments  of  Spaniards  and 
Walloons  could  have  done.  The  arm  of  Leicester  was  para- 
lyzed upon  the  very  threshold  of  success.  The  picture  of 
these  palace-intrigues  has  been  presented  with  minute  elabo- 
ration, because,  however  petty  and  barren  in  appearance,  they 
were  in  reality  prolific  of  grave  results.  A  series  of  victories 
by  Parma  was  substituted  for  the  possible  triumphs  of  Eliza- 
beth and  the  States. 

The  dissimulation  of  the  Spanish  court  was  fathomless. 
The  secret  correspondence  of  the  times  reveals  to  us  that  its 
only  purpose  was  to  deceive  the  Queen  and  her  counsellors, 
and  to  gain  time  to  prepare  the  grand  invasion  of  England 
and  subjugation  of  Holland — that  double  purpose  which 
Philip  could  only  abandon  with  life.  There  was  never  a 
thought,  on  his  part,  of  honest  negotiation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Queen  was  sincere ;  Burghley  and  Hatton  and 
Cobham  were  sincere  ;  Croft  was  sincere,  so  far  as  Spain  was 
concerned.  At  least  they  had  been  sincere.  In  the  private 
and  doleful  dialogues  between  Bodman  and  Grafigni  which 
we  have  just  been  overhearing,  these  intriguers  spoke  the 
truth,  for  they  could  have  no  wish  to  deceive  each  other,  and 
no  fear  of  eaves-droppers  not  to  be  born  till  centuries  after- 
wards. These  conversations  have  revealed  to  us  that  the  Lord 
Treasurer  and  three  of  his  colleagues  had  been  secretly  doing 
their  best  to  cripple  Leicester,  to  stop  the  supplies  for  the 
Netherlands,  and  to  patch  up  a  hurried  and  unsatisfactory,  if 
not  a  disgraceful  peace ;  and  this,  with  the  concurrence  of 
her  Majesty.  After  their  plots  had  been  discovered  by  the 
vigilant  Secretary  of  State,  there  was  a  disposition  to  discredit 
the  humbler  instruments  in  the  cabal  Elizabeth  was  not 
desirous  of  peace.  Far  from  it.  She  was  qualmish  at  the 
very  suggestion.  Dire  was  her  wrath  against  Bodman,  De  Loo, 
Grafigni,  and  the  rest,  at  their  misrepresentations  on  the  sub- 
ject.    But  she  would  "  lend  her  ear.''    And  that  royal  ear  waa 

VOL.  I. — 1 8  ^  I 
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lent^  and  almost  fatal  was  the  distilment  poured  into  its 
porches.  The  pith  and  marrow  of  the  great  Netherland 
enterprise  was  sapped  by  the  slow  poison  of  the  ill-timed 
negotiation.  The  fruit  of  Drake's  splendid  triumphs  in 
America  was  blighted  by  it.  The  stout  heart  of  the  vain- 
glorious but  courageous  Leicester  was  sickened  by  it,  while, 
meantime,  the  maturing  of  the  great  armada-scheme,  by 
which  the  destruction  of  England  was  to  be  accomplished, 
was  furthered,  through  the  unlimited  procrastination  so  pre' 
cious  to  the  heart  of  Philip. 

Fortunately  the  subtle  Walsingham  was  there  upon  the 
watch  to  administer  the  remedy  before  it  was  quite  too  late; 
and  to  him  England  and  the  Netherlands  were  under  lasting 
obligations.  While  Alexander  and  Philip  suspected  a  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  the  English  government  to  deceive  them, 
they  could  not  help  observing  that  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was 
both  deserted  and  deceived.  Yet  it  had  been  impossible  for 
the  peace-party  in  the  government  wholly  to  conceal  their 
designs,  when  such  prating  fellows  as  Grafigni  and  De  Loo 
were  employed  in  what  was  intended  to  be  a  secret  n^tia- 
tion.  In  vain  did  the  friends  of  Leicester  in  the  Netherlands 
endeavour  to  account  for  the  neglect  with  which  he  was 
treated,  and  for  the  destitution  of  his  army.  Hopelessly  did 
they  attempt  to  counteract  those  ^'  advertisements  of  most 
fearful  instance,"  as  Richard  Cavendish  expressed  himself, 
which  were  circulating  everywhere.^ 

Thanks  to  the  babbling  of  the  very  men,  whose  chief  instrao- 
tions  had  been  to  hold  their  tongues,  and  to  listen  with  all 
their  ears,  the  secret  negotiations  between  Parma  and  the 
English  counsellors  became  the  town-talk  at  Antwerp,  the 
Hague,  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  London.     It  is  true  that  it  was 


'  Cavendish  to  Bargbley,  18  March, 
1686.    (a  P.  Office  MS.) 

"Champagny  doth  not  spare  most 
liberally  to  bruit  abroad,"  said  Caven- 
dish, "that  ho  hath  in  his  hands  the 
conditions  of  peace  offered  by  her 
Uaieaiy  onto  the  King  his  roaster,  and 
that  it  is  in  his  power  to  conclude  at 
pleasure,  wherein  he  afflrmeth  that 
one  or  two  of  the  chicfest  counsellors 
about  her  are  to    handle    the  cause 


with  him.  This  fearful  and  mischie- 
vous plot  cannot  but  prove  the  root  of 
great  ruin;  for  this  people,  besteo 
with  tedious,  long,  and  sbairp  mtseritt, 
is  made  wonderml  provident  and  sus- 
picious: saying^  thai,  if  (hey  would 
suffer  the  Spanish  yde  anao^  ^ 
need  no  mediaior,  for  they  can  ea^ 
conrlude  for  ihemsehes^  how,  with 
least  miscfii^f  to  become  miitratk 
oaaifL, 
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impossible  to  know  what  was  actually  said  and  done;  but 
that  there  was  something  doing  concerning  which  Leicester 
was  not  to  be  informed  was  certain.  Grafigni,  daring  one  of 
his  visits  to  the  obedient  provinces,  brought  a  brace  of  grey- 
hounds and  a  couple  of  horses  from  England,  as  a  present  to 
Alexander,  ^  and  he  perpetually  went  about,  bragging  to  every 
one  of  important  negotiations  which  he  was  conducting,  and 
of  his  intimacy  with  great  personages  in  both  countries. 
Leicester,  on  the  other  hand,  was  kept  in  the  dark.  To  him 
Grafigni  made  no  communications,  but  he  once  sent  him  a 
dish  of  plums,  "which,"  said  the  Earl,  with  superfluous  energy, 
"  I  will  boldly  say  to  you,  by  the  living  God,  is  all  that  I  have 
ever  had  since  I  came  into  these  countries."*  When  it  is 
remembered  that  Leicester  had  spent  many  thousand  pounds 
in  the  Netherland  cause,*  that  he  had  deeply  mortgaged  his 
property  in  order  to  provide  more  funds,  that  he  had  never 
received  a  penny  of  salary  from  the  Queen,*  that  his  soldiers 


' '  Leyc  Correep.'  289,  —June,  1586. 

•  Ibid.  246,  — — ,  1686. 

•  "  I  myself  have  preeted,"  wrote 
the  Earl  to  Borghley,  "  above  3000^ 
among  our  men  here  since  I  came,  and 
jet  what  need  they  be  in,  even  when 
there  is  most  need  of  servioe,  all  the 
world  here  doth  see.  Here  hath  been 
as  lewd  and  dangerous  mutinies  as  I 
cannot  but  grieve  to  think  on  it,"  ^. 
March  29,  1586.     (a  P.  Office  MS.) 

•  On  the  14  May,  1686,  the  States 
General  resolved,  in  consequence  of 
repeated  applications  on  behalf  of  Lei- 
cester, for  money  for  his  own  personal 
expenses  by  way  of  salary,  that 
although  the  Queen  had  expressly 
agreed,  by  the  contract  with  the  States, 
'to  pay  the  salary  of  the  governor- 
general  and  other  military  chiefe,  they 
would  themselves  very  willmgly  pro- 
vide for  his  salary  and  maintenance, 
aooording  to  his  petition.  They  pre- 
viously requested  Mr.  Killigrew,  how- 
ever, to  furnish  them  information  as 
to  how  much  monthly  allowance  her 
Hi^esty  was  then  paying  the  lieutenant- 
general. 

On  the  16  May,  1586,  the  committee 
of  the  States  appointed  to  confer  with 
Mr.  Killigrew  conoeming  the  amount 
of  monthly  allowance  paid  to  the  Earl 
of  Leioestor,  reported  tbAt  Mr.  KM' 


grew  had  openly  and  roundly  declared 
that  his  Excellency,  up  to  that  hour, 
had  never  received  one  stiver  of  salary, 
and  that  his  Excellency  had  told  him 
so,  on  the  word  of  a  prince.  "Be 
zelve  Heere  Killigrew  hen  opentlyk 
ende  rondelyk  heeft  vercleert  dat  Zyne 
Ex<»  tot  op  deze  ure  toe  nyet  eenen 
styver  voer  tractement  hadde  ont- 
fangen  van  heere  Ma^,  ende  dat  dezelve 
Zyne  Ex<:*  hem  hadde  geseyt  en  parole 
de  prince,  dat  van  zyn  tractement  by 
heere  Ma^.  nyet  een  woort  was  ge- 
sproken."  Besolutien  van  de  Staten- 
general,  a'^  1586.     Hague  Archives  MS. 

It  was  subsequently  voted  by  the 
States  General  (4  July,  1586)  that  the 
Earl  should  receive  a  salary  of  60,000 
florins  yearly  to  be  drawn  from  the 
general  duties  upon  cloth;  and  that 
in  case  her  Mi^esty  should  continue  in 
her  refhsal  to  contribute  to  his  salary, 
the  annual  allowance  fhmished  by  the 
States  should  be  inoreased  to  100,000 
fiorina 

Ten  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year 
in  the  sixteenth  century  was  certainly 
a  princely  salary,  and  it  was  hardly 
becoming  in  the  Queen,  who  refused 
to  pay  her  own  fikvourite  **  a  stiver,",  to 
censure  any  shortcomings  at  the  States, 
who  proved  themselves  so  much  more 
liberal  than  heraeli;  '  Rofolotieo,'  &a 
vbisttp, 
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were  "ragged  and  torn  like  rogues — ^pity  to  see  ihem/'*  and 
were  left  without  the  means  of  supporting  life  ;  that  he  had 
been  neglected,  deceived,  humiliated,  until  he  was  forced  to 
describe  himself  as  a  "forlorn  man  set  upon  a  forlorn  hope,"* 
it  must  be  conceded  that  Grafigni's  present  of  a  dish  of  plums 
could  hardly  be  sufficient  to  make  him  very  happy. 

From  time  to  time  he  was  enlightened  by  Sir  Francis,  who 
occasionally  forced  his  adversaries'  hands,  and  who  always 
faithfully  informed  the  Earl  of  everything  he  could  discover. 
"  We  are  so  greedy  of  a  peace,  in  respect  of  the  charges  of 
the  wars,"  he  wrote  in  April,  "  as  in  the  procuring  thereof 
we  weigh  neither  honour  nor  safety.  Somewhat  here  is  a- 
deaUng  underhand,  wherein  there  is  great  care  taken  that  I 
should  not  be  made  acquainted  withal."'  But  with  all  their 
great  care,  the  conspirators,  as  it  has  been  seen,  were  some- 
times outwitted  by  the  Secretary,  and,  when  put  to  the  blush, 
were  forced  to  take  him  into  half-confidence.  "  Your  Lord* 
ship  may  see,"  he  wrote,  after  getting  possession  of  Parma's 
letter  to  the  Queen,  and  unravelling  Croft's  intrigues,  "  what 
effects  are  wrought  by  such  weak  ministers.  They  that  have 
been  the  employers  of  them  are  ashamed  of  the  mxitter."^ 

Unutterable  was  the  amazement,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Bod- 
man  and  Grafigni  when  they  had  suddenly  found  themselves 
confronted  in  Burghley's  private  apartments  in  Greenwich 
Palace,  whither  they  had  been  conducted  so  mysteriously 
after  dark  from  the  secret  pavilion — by  the  grave  Secretary 
of  State,  whom  they  had  been  so  anxious  to  deceive ;  and 
great  was  the  embarrassment  of  Croft  and  Cobham,  and  even 
of  the  imperturbable  Burghley. 

And  thus  patiently  did  Walsingham  pick  his  course, 
plummet  in  hand,  through  the  mists  and  along  the  quick- 
sands, and  faithfully  did  he  hold  out  signals  to  his  comrade 
embarked  on  the  same  dangerous  voyage.  As  for  the  Earl 
himself,  he  was  shocked  at  the  short-sighted  policy  of  hifl 
mistress,  mortified  by  the  neglect  to  which  he  was  exposed, 
disappointed  in  his  ambitious  schemes.      Vehemently  and 

'  Leyc  Ooiresp/  286,  ^12^  1686.  » Ibid.  223,  "  April  1586. 

10  June  21      '^  ^ 

«  Ibid.  290,  ^  June,  X586.  *  Ibid.  321,  ?^,  l^Sa^QQle 
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judiciously  he  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  vigorous  field- 
operations  throughout  the  spring  and  sununer  thus  frittered 
away  in  frivolous  n^otiations.  He  was  for  peace,  if  a  lasting 
and  honourable  peace  could  be  procured  ;  but  he  insisted  that 
the  only  road  to  such  a  result  was  through  a  ^'good  sharp 
war."^  His  troops  were  mutinous  for  want  of  pay,  so  that  he 
had  been  obliged  to  have  a  few  of  them  executed,  although 
he  protested  that  he  would  rather  have  ^'gone  a  thousand 
miles  a-foot''^  than  have  done  so  ;  and  he  was  crippled  by  his 
government  at  exactly  the  time  when  his  great  adversary's 
condition  was  most  forlorn.  Was  it  strange  that  the  proud 
Earl  should  be  fretting  his  heart  away  when  such  golden 
chances  were  eluding  his  grasp  ?  He  would  "  creep  upon  the 
ground,''  he  said,  ^^  as  far  as  his  hands  and  knees  would  carry 
him,  to  have  a  good  peace  for  her  Majesty,  but  his  care  was 
to  have  a  peace  indeed,  and  not  a  show  of  it/'*  It  was  the 
cue  of  Holland  and  England  to  fight  before  they  could  expect 
to  deal  upon  favourable  terms  with  their  enemy.  He  was 
quick  enough  to  see  that  his  false  colleagues  at  home  were 
playing  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Victory  was  what  was 
wanted  ;  victory  the  Earl  pledged  himself,  if  properly  seconded, 
to  obtain ;  and,  braggart  though  he  was,  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  he  might  have  redeemed  his  pledge.  "If 
her  Majesty  will  use  her  advantage,"  he  said,  "  she  shall  bring 
the  King,  and  especially  this  Prince  of  Parma,  to  seek  peace 
in  other  sort  than  by  way  of  merchants."*  Of  courage  and 
confidence  the  governor  had  no  lack.  Whether  he  was  capa- 
ble of  outgeneralling  Alexander  Famese  or  no,  will  be  better 
seen,  perhaps,  in  subsequent  chapters  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  reasonable  enough  in  thinking,  at  that  juncture, 
that  a  hard  campaign  rather  than  a  "merchant's  brokerage"* 
was  required  to  obtain  an  honourable  peace.  Lofty,  indeed, 
was  the  scorn  of  the  aristocratic  Leicester  that  "merchants 
and  pedlars  should  be  paltering  in  so  weighty  a  cause,"*  and 


«  'Leyc.  Corresp.'  254,  ?J^!,  1586. 

•  Leicester  to  Borghley,  29  Mardi, 
1686.     (&  P.  OflBce  Ma) 
»  'h&yc  CorreBp.'  263,  J^-^\  1686. 


^  Ibid.  251,  same  date. 
»  IWd.  247,  f^\  1686. 
•  Ibid.  264,  ^J-^,  1686 
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daring  to  send  him  a  dish  of  plums  when  he  was  hoping  half 
a  dozen  raiments  from  the  Queen ;  and  a  sorry  business,  in 
truth,  the  pedlars  had  made  of  it. 

Never  had  there  been  a  more  delusive  diplomacy,  and  it 
was  natural  that  the  lieutenant-general  abroad  and  the  states- 
man at  home  should  be  sad  and  indignant,  seeing  England 
drifting  to  utter  shipwreck  while  pursuing  that  phantom  of 
a  pacific  haven.  Had  Walsingham  and  himself  tampered 
with  the  enemy,  as  some  counsellors  he  could  name  had  done, 
Leicester  asserted  that  the  gallows  would  be  thought  too  good 
for  them ;  ^  and  yet  he  hoped  he  might  be  hanged  if  the 
whole  Spanish  faction  in  England  could  procure  for  the  Que^i 
a  peace  fit  for  her  to  accept.* 

Certainly  it  was  quite  impossible  for  the  Spanish  faction  to 
bring  about  a  peace.  No  human  power  could  bring  it  about. 
Even  if  England  had  been  willing  and  able  to  surrender 
Holland,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  Philip,  even  then  she  could 
only  have  obtained  a  hollow  armistice.  Philip  had  sworn  in 
his  inmost  soul  the  conquest  of  England  and  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Elizabeth.  His  heart  was  fixed.  It  was  only  by  the 
subjugation  of  England  that  he  hoped  to  recover  the  Nether- 
lands. England  was  to  be  his  stepping-stone  to  Holland. 
The  invasion  was  slowly  but  steadily  maturing,  and  nothing 
could  have  diverted  the  King  from  his  great  purpose.  In  the 
very  midst  of  all  these  plots  and  counterplots,  Bodmans  and 
Grafignis,  English  geldings  and  Irish  greyhounds,  dishes  of 
plums  and  autograph  letters  of  her  Majesty  and  his  Highness, 
the  Prince  was  deliberately  discussing  all  the  details  of  the 
invasion,  which,  as  it  was  then  hoped,  would  be  ready  by  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1586.  Although  he  had  sent  a  special  agent 
to  Philip,  who  was  to  state  by  word  of  mouth  that  which  it  was 
deemed  unsafe  to  write,*  yet  Alexander,  perpetually  urged  by 
his  master,  went  at  last  more  fully  into  particulars  than  he 
had  ever  ventured  to  do  before  ;  and  this  too  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  Elizabeth  was  most  seriously  "  lending  her  ear"  to 


1  '  Leyc.  Correep.,*  264. 
,  Tbid. 

8  Parma    to    Philip    II.,    20    April, 
1586.     (Arch,   de  Sim.   MS.)    Also  a 


paper  epigraphed — 'Lo  que  dijo  J.  B. 
Piata  (the  agent  alluded  to  in  the 
text)  a  Don  Juan  de  Idiaqnes^  24 
June,  1586.'     (Arch,  de  Sim.  MS.) 
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n^otiation^  and  most  yehemently  expressing  her  wrath  at  Sir 
Thomas  Heneage  for  dealing  candidly  with  the  States-General.^ 

The  Prince  observed  that  when,  two  or  three  years  before, 
he  had  sent  his  master  an  accomit  of  the  coasts,  anchoring- 
places,  and  harbours  of  England,  he  had  then  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  conquest  of  England  was  an  enterprise  worthy 
of  the  grandeur  and  Christianity  of  his  Majesty,  and  not  so 
difficult  as  to  be  considered  altogether  impossible.  To  make 
himself  absolutely  master  of  the  business,  however,  he  had 
then  thought  that  the  King  should  have  no  associates  in  the 
scheme,  and  should  make  no  account  of  the  inhabitants  of 
England.*  Since  that  time  the  project  had  become  more 
difficult  of  accomplishment,  because  it  was  now  a  stale  and  com- 
mon topic  of  conversation  everywhere — ^in  Italy,  Germany,  and 
France — so  that  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  rumours  on 
the  subject  were  daily  reaching  the  ears  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
of  every  one  in  her  kingdom.  Hence  she  had  made  a  strict 
alliance  with  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Protestant  princes  of  Ger- 
many, and  even  with  the  Turks  and  the  French.  Nevertheless, 
in  spite  of  these  obstacles,  the  King,  placing  his  royal  hand  to 
the  work,  might  well  accomplish  the  task;  for  the  favour  of  the 
Lord,  whose  cause  it  was,  would  be  sure  to  give  him  success. 

Being  so  Christian  and  Catholic  a  king,  Philip  naturally 
desired  to  extend  the  area  of  the  holy  church,  and  to  come  to 
the  relief  of  so  many  poor  innocent  martyrs  in  England, 
crying  aloud  before  the  Lord  for  help.'  Moreover  Elizabeth 
had  fomented  rebellion  in  the  King's  Provinces  for  a  long 
time  secretly,  and  now,  since  the  fall  of  Antwerp,  and  just  as 
Holland  and  Zeeland  were  falling  into  his  grasp,  openly. 

Thus,  in  secret  and  in  public,  she  had  done  the  very  worst 
she  could  do ;  and  it  was  very  clear  that  the  Lord,  for  her 
sins,  had  deprived  her  of  understanding,*  in  order  that  his 
Majesty  might  be  the  instrument  of  that  chastisement  which 
she  so  fully  deserved.  A  monarch  of  such  great  prudence, 
valour,  and  talent  as  Philip,  could  now  give  all  the  world  to 


>  MS.  Letter  of  Panna  to  Philip, 
20  April,  1586,  before  died. 

*  "  No  baciendo  caso  de  los  proprios 
del  pais."     (Ibid.) 


tires  qui  sean  eedamando  delante  del 
divino  coDspecto,"  &c.    (Ibid.) 

*  "Que  nuestro  SeSor  por  sus  pe- 
cados  le  ba  quitado  de  todo  panto  el 


*  "  Tantos  pobres  y  inocentes  V  roar-  •  eqtendiraiento."    (Ibid.)  (^ r^r^i^lr> 
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understand  that  those  who  dared  to  lose  a  just  and  decorooft 
respect  for  him,  as  this  good  lady  had  done,  would  receive  such 
chastisement  as  royal  power  guided  by  prudent  counsel  could 
inflict.*  Parma  assured  his  sovereign,  that,  if  the  conquest  of 
England  were  effected,  that  of  the  Netherlands  would  be  finished 
with  much  facility  and  brevity;  but  that  otherwise,  on  account 
of  the  situation,  strength  and  obstinacy  of  those  people,  it 
would  be  a  very  long,  perilous,  and  at  best  doubtful  business.' 

"  Three  points,"  he  said,  "  were  most  vital  to  the  invasion 
of  England — secrecy,  maintenance  of  the  civil  war  in  France, 
and  judicious  arrangement  of  matters  in  the  Provinces." 

The  French,  if  unoccupied  at  home,  would  be  sure  to  make 
the  enterprise  so  dangerous  as  to  become  almost  impossible ; 
for  it  might  be  laid  down  as  a  general  maxim  that  that  nation, 
jealous  of  Philip's  power,  had  always  done  and  would  always 
do  what  it  could  to  counteract  his  purposes. 

With  regard  to  the  Netherlands,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
leave  a  good  number  of  troops  in  those  countries — at  least  as 
many  as  were  then  stationed  there — besides  the  garrisons, 
and  also  to  hold  many  German  and  Swiss  mercenaries  in 
"wartgeld."  It  would  be  further  desirable  that  Alexander 
should  take  most  of  the  personages  of  quality  and  sufficiency 
in  the  Provinces  over  with  him  to  England,  in  order  that  they 
should  not  make  mischief  in  his  absence.^ 

With  regard  to  the  point  of  secrecy,  that  was,  in  Parma's 
opinion,  the  most  important  of  all.  All  leagues  must  become 
more  or  less  public,  particularly  those  contrived  at  or  with 
Rome.  Such  being  the  case,  the  Queen  of  England  would 
be  well  aware  of  the  Spanish  projects,  and,  besides  her  militia 
at  home,  would  levy  German  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  pro- 
vide plenty  of  vessels,  relying  therein  upon  Holland  and 
Zeeland,  where  ships  and  sailors  were  in  such  abundance. 
Moreover,  the  English  and  the  Netherlanders  knew  the  coasts, 
currents,  tides,  shallows,  quicksands,  ports,  better  than  did 


1  "  Que  no  se  han  a  perder  el  deooro 
y  respeto  a  Y.  M.  oomo  lo  ha  hecho 
esta  buena  dama,"  ta.     (Tbid.) 

«  "  Se  acabard  con  harta  facilidad  j 
brevedad  lo  de  aca  (viz.  the  Nether- 
lands) (|ue  de  Qtra  m^wa,  por  la  situ* 


acion,  fortaleza,  j  obetinacion  de  estM 
gentes,  sera  negodo  largo,  peb'groflo, 
y  aun  dudoso."    (Ibid.) 

*  MS.   Letter  of  Fannie  to  Fb% 
last  cited* 
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the  pUots  of  any  fleets  that  the  King  could  send  thither. 
Thus,  having  his  back  assured,  the  enemy  would  meet  them 
in  front  at  a  disadvantage.  Although,  notwithstanding  this 
inequality,  the  enemy  would  be  beaten,  yet  if  the  engagement 
should  be  warm,  the  Spaniards  would  receive  an  amount  of 
damage  which  could  not  fail  to  be  inconvenient,  particularly 
as  they  would  be  obliged  to  land  their  troops,  and  to  give 
battle  to  those  who  would  be  watching  their  landing.  More- 
over the  English  would  be  provided  with  cavalry,  of  which 
his  Majesty's  forces  would  have  very  little,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  its  embarkation.^ 

The  obedient  Netherlands  would  be  the  proper  place  in 
which  to  organize  the  whole  expedition.  There  the  regiments 
could  be  filled  up,  provisions  collected,  the  best  way  of  effect- 
ing the  passage  ^tscertained,  and  the  force  largely  increased 
without  exciting  suspicion  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  fleet,  there 
were  no  ports  there  capacious  enough  for  large  vessels.  Ant- 
werp had  ceased  to  be  a  seaport ;  but  a  large  number  of  flat- 
bottomed  barges,  hoys,  and  other  barks,  more  suitable  for 
transporting  soldiers,  could  be  assembled  in  Dunkirk,  Grave 
lines,  and  Newport,  which,  with  some  five-and-twenty  larger 
vessels,  would  be  sufficient  to  accompany  the  fleet. 

The  Queen,  knowing  that  there  were  no  large  ships,  nor 
ports  to  hold  them  in  the  obedient  Provinces,  would  be  unsus- 
picious, if  no  greater  levies  seemed  to  be  making  than  the 
exigencies  of  the  Netherlands  might  apparently  require. 

The  flat-bottomed  boats,  drawing  two  or  three  feet  of  water, 
would  be  more  appropriate  than  ships  of  war  drawing  twenty 
feet.  The  passage  across,  in  favourable  weather,  might 
occupy  from  eight  to  twelve  hours. 

The  number  of  troops  for  the  invading  force  should  be 
thirty  thousand  infantry,  besides  five  hundred  light  troopers, 
with  saddles,  bridles,  and  lances,  but  without  horses,  because, 
in  Alexander's  opinion,  it  would  be  easier  to  mount  them  in 
England.  Of  these  thirty  thousand  there  should  be  six 
thousand  Spaniards,  six  thousand  Italians,  six  thousand  Wal- 
loons, nine  thousand  Germans,  and  three  thousand  Burgundians. 
'  MS.  Letter  of  Panna  to  Phflip  H  last  dted. 
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Much  money  would  be  required ;  at  least  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  the  month  for  the  new  force,  besides  the 
regular  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  for  the  ordinary  pn>- 
Tision  in  the  Netherlands  ;  and  this  ordinary  provision  would 
be  more  necessary  than  ever,  because  a  mutiny  breaking  forth 
in  the  time  of  the  invasion  would  be  destruction  to  the 
Spaniards  both  in  England  and  in  the  Provinces. 

The  most  appropriate  part  of  the  coast  for  a  landing  would, 
in  Alexander's  opinion,  be  between  Dover  and  Margate, 
because  the  Spaniards,  having  no  footing  in  Holland  and 
Zeeland,  were  obliged  to  make  their  starting-point  in  Flanders. 
The  country  about  Dover  was  described  by  Parma  as  populous, 
well-wooded,  and  much  divided  by  hedges  ;  advantageous  for 
infantry,  and  not  requiring  a  larger  amount  of  cavalry  than 
the  small  force  at  his  disposal,  while  the  people  there  were 
domestic  in  their  habits,  rich,  and  therefore  less  warlike, 
less  trained  to  arms,  and  more  engrossed  by  their  occupations 
and  their  comfortable  ways  of  life.^  Therefore,  although 
some  encounters  would  take  place,  yet  after  the  commanders 
of  the  invading  troops  had  given  distinct  and  clear  orders,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  leave  the  rest  in  the  hands  of  God  who 
governs  all  things,  and  from  whose  bounty  and  mercy  it  was 
to  be  hoped  that  He  would  favour  a  cause  so  eminently  holy, 
just,  and  His  own.* 

It  would  be  necessary  to  make  immediately  for  London^ 
which  city,  not  being  fortified,  would  be  very  easily  taken. 
This  point  gained,  the  whole  framework  of  the  business  might 
be  considered  as  well  put  together.^  If  the  Queen  should  fly 
— as,  being  a  woman,  she  probably  would  do — everythii^ 
would  be  left  in  such  confusion,  as,  with  the  blessing  of  God^ 
it  might  soon  be  considered  that  the  holy  and  heroic  work 
had  been  accomplished.^      Her  Majesty,   it  was  suggested, 


1  "  Domestica  y  rica,  y  la  gente  de 
ella  coQsiguiente  es  menos  armigera  y 
belUcosa,  y  dada  a  bus  trab^os  y  co- 
modidadea"  MS.  Letter  of  Parma, 
before  dted. 

2  "  En  raaDos  de  Dios  qui  gobieraa 
todaA  las  cosas,  y  de  cuja  bondad  y 
misc'ricordia  se  debe  esperar  que  fa> 
boreoera  causa  tan  santa,  juBta^  y  pro- 


pria suya."     (Ibid.) 

>  "Sara  tan  facil  de  gaoar,  lo  coal 
conseguidoy  se  puede  tener  por  tan 
buen  entablado  el  negoao."    (Ibid.) 

4  "Se  acogiesse,  oomo  sieodo  mugEor 

es  de  creer con  la  ayuda  de  n* 

Seftor,  podria  tener  por  acabada  obra 
tail  suya  y  heroica."  MS.  Letter  of 
Parma,  before  cited. 
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would  probably  make  her  escape  in  a  boat  before  she  could 
be  captured ;  but  the  conquest  would  be  nevertheless  effected. 
Although,  doubtless,  some  English  troops  might  be  got  toge- 
ther to  return  and  try  their  fortune,  yet  it  would  be  quite 
useless ;  for  the  invaders  would  have  already  planted  them- 
selves upon  the  soil,  and  theu,  by  means  of  frequent  excursions 
and  forays  hither  and  thither  about  the  island,  all  other  places 
of  importance  would  be  gained,  and  the  prosperous  and  for- 
tunate termination  of  the  adventure  assured.^ 
i  As,  however,  everything  was  to  be  provided  for,  so,  in  case 
the  secret  could  not  be  preserved,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
Philip,  under  pretext  of  defending  himself  against  the  English 
and  French  corsairs,  to  send  a  large  armada  to  sea,  as  doubt^ 
less  the  Queen  would  take  the  same  measure.  If  the  King 
should  prefer,  however,  notwithstanding  Alexander's  advice 
to  the  contrary,  to  have  confederates  in  the  enterprise, — then, 
the  matter  being  public,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prepare  a 
larger  and  stronger  fleet  than  any  which  Elizabeth,  with  the 
assistance  of  her  French  and  Netherland  allies,  could  oppose 
to  him<  That  fleet  should  be  well  provided  with  vast  stores 
of  provisions,  sufficient  to  enable  the  invading  force,  inde- 
pendently of  forage,  to  occupy  three  or  four  places  in  England 
at  once,  as  the  enemy  would  be  able  to  come  from  various 
towns  and  strong  places  to  attack  them. 

As  for  the  proper  season  for  the  expedition,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  select  the  month  of  October  of  the  current  year, 
because  the  English  barns  would  then  be  full  of  wheat  and 
other  forage,  and  the  earth  would  have  been  sown  for  the 
next  year — points  of  such  extreme  importance,  that  if  the 
plan  could  not  be  executed  at  that  time,  it  would  be  as  well 
to  defer  it  until  the  following  October.* 

The  Prince  recommended  that  the  negotiations  with  the 
League  should  be  kept  spinning,  without  allowing  them  to 
come  to  a  definite  conclusion  ;  because  there  would  be  no  lack 
of  difficulties  perpetually  offering  themselves,*  and  the  more 


1  "  Discurriendo    la    isla,     ganando 

plazas  de  importancia 7  se  puede 

tener  por  asegui^o  9I  proepero  7  felice 
9a"    (Ibid.)  «Jbi^ 


s  "  Que  la  pladca  de  la  liga  ya7a 
adelante  sin  conclu7Tse,  alai*(^rdola 
todo  lo  qae  se  pudiese,  pues  no  &ltaran 
d|$Qu)tade8  que  09  o&w&ntu**    (n>i4,) 
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intricate  and  involved  the  policy  of  France,  the  better  it 
would  be  for  the  interests  of  Spain.  Alexander  expressed  the 
utmost  confidence  that  his  Majesty,  with  his  powerful  arm, 
would  overcome  all  obstacles  in  the  path  of  his  great  project, 
and  would  show  the  world  that  he  "  could  do  a  little  more 
than  what  was  possible."*  He  also  assured  his  master,  in 
most  extravagant  language,  of  his  personal  devotion,  adding 
that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  offer  his  services  in  this 
particular  enterprise,  because,  ever  since  his  birth,  he  had  dedi- 
cated and  consecrated  himself  to  execute  his  royal  commands. 

He  further  advised  that  old  Peter  Ernest  Mansfeld  should 
be  left  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  the  Netherlands 
during  his  own  absence  in  England.  ^^  Mansfeld  was  an 
honourable  cavalier,"  he  said,  ^'  and  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
King ;  and  although  somewhat  ill-conditioned  at  times,  yet 
he  had  essential  good  qualities,  and  was  the  only  general  fit 
to  be  trusted  alone.* 

The  reader,  having  thus  been  permitted  to  read  the  inmost 
thoughts  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  to  study  their  secret 
plans  for  conquering  England  in  October,  while  their  frivolous 
yet  mischievous  negotiations  with  the  Queen  had  been  going 
on  from  April  to  June,  will  be  better  able  than  before  to 
judge  whether  Leicester  were  right  or  no  in  doubting  if  a 
good  peace  could  be  obtained  by  a  "  merchant's  brokerage." 

And  now,  after  examining  these  pictures  of  inter-aulic 
politics  and  back-stairs  diplomacy,  which  represent  so  large 
and  characteristic  a  phasis  of  European  history  during  the 
year  1586,  we  must  throw  a  glance  at  the  external,  more 
stirring,  but  not  more  significant  public  events  which  were 
taking  place  during  the  same  period. 

>  **T  Be  llegari  a  hacer  algo  mas  de  lo  posible."    (Ibid.)  '  Ibid. 

END  OF  VOL.  L 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

Ifilitaiy  Plans  in  the  Netherlands — The  Elector  and  Electorate  of  Cologne 

—  Martin  Scbenk — His  Career  before  serving  the  States  —  Franeker  Uni- 
yersity  Ibunded  —  Parma  Attempts  Grave — Battle  on  the  Meuae  —  Sue- 
cesB  and  Vainglory  of  Leicester — St  George^s  Daj  triumphantlj  kept 
at  Utrecht  —  Parma  not  so  much  appalled  as  it  was  thought  —  He  besieges 
and  reduces  Grave  —  And  is  Master  of  the  Meuse  —  Leicester's  Rage  at  the 
Surrender  of  Grave  —  His  Revenge  —  Parma  on  the  Rhine  —  He  besieges 
and  assaults  Neusz  —  Horrible  Fate  of  tiie  Garrison  and  City — Which 
Leicester  was  unable  to  relieve  —  Axel  surprised  by  Maurice  and  Sidney 

—  The  Zeeland  Regiment  given  to  Sidney  —  Condition  of  the  Irish  and 
English  Troops  —  Leicester  takes    the    Field — He    reduces    Doesbuig — 

He   lays   siege    to    Zutphen  —  Which    Parma    prepares  to  relieve — The        * 
ISnglish  intercept  the  Convoy  —  Battle  of  Wamsfeld — Sir   PhQip  Sidney 
wounded  —  Results  of  the  Encounter  —  Death  of  Sidney   at  Amheim — 
Gallantry  of  Edward  Stanley. 

Five  great  rivers  hold  the  Netherland  territory  in  their  coils. 
Three  are  but  slightly  separated — the  Yssel,  Waal,  and 
ancient  Bhine,  while  the  Scheldt  and  Meuse  are  spread  more 
widely  asunder.  Along  each  of  these  streams  were  various 
fortified  cities,  the  possession  of  which,  in  those  days,  when 
modem  fortification  was  in  its  infancy,  implied  the  control 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  lower  part  of  all  the 
rivers,  where  they  mingled  with  the  sea  and  became  wide 
estuaries,  belonged  to  the  Bepublic,  for  the  coasts  and  the 
ocean  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Hollanders  and  English. 
Above,  the  various  strong  places  were  alternately  in  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards  and  of  the  patriots. 

Thus  Antwerp,  with  the  other  Scheldt  cities,  had  fallen  into 
Parma's  power,  but  Flushing,  which  controlled  them  all,  was 
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held  by  Philip  Sidney  for  the  Queen  and  States.  On  the  Mense, 
Maastricht  and  Roermond  were  Spanish^  but  Venloo,  Grave, 
M^hem,  and  other  towns^  held  for  the  commonwealth.  On  the 
Waal,  the  town  of  Nym^n  had,  through  the  dexterity  of  Martin 
Schenk,  been  recently  transferred  to  the  royalists,  while  the 
rest  of  that  river's  course  was  true  to  the  republic.  The 
Rhine,  strictly  so  called,  from  its  entrance  into  Netherland, 
belonged  to  the  rebels.  Upon  its  elder  branch,  the  Yssel, 
Zutphen  was  in  Parma's  hands,  while,  a  little  below, 
Deventer  had  been  recently  and  adroitly  saved  by  Leicester 
and  Count  Meiu*s  from  falling  into  the  same  dangerous 
grasp. 

Thus  the  triple  Bhine,  after  it  had  crossed  the  German 
frontier,  belonged  mainly,  although  not  exclusively,  to  the 
States.  But  on  the  edge  of  the  Batavian  territory,  the 
ancient  river,  just  before  dividing  itself  into  its  three  branches, 
flowed  through  a  debateable  country  which  was  even  more 
desolate  and  forlorn,  if  possible,  than  the  land  of  the  obedient 
Provinces.* 

This  unfortunate  district  was  the  archi-episcopal  electorate 
of  Cologne,  The  city  of  Cologne  itself,  Neusz,  and  Rheinberg, 
on  the  river,  Werll  and  other  places  in  Westphalia  and  the 
whole  country  around,  were  endangered,  invaded,  ravaged, 
and  the  inhabitants  plundered,  murdered,  and  subjected  to 
every  imaginable  outrage,  by  rival  bands  of  highwaymen, 
enlisted  in  the  support  of  the  two  rival  bishops — ^b^gare, 
outcasts,  but  high-bom  and  learned  churchmen  both — ^who 
disputed  the  electorate. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  a  portion  of  the  bishopric 
was  still  in  the  control  of  the  deposed  protestant  elector 
Gebhard  Truchsess,  assisted  of  course  by  the  English  and  the 
States.  The  city  of  Cologne  was  held  by  the  Catholic  elector, 
Ernest  of  Bavaria,  bishop  of  Liege  ;  but  Neusz  and  Rheinbeig 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  republic. 

The  military  operations  of  the  year  were,  accordinglj, 
along  the  Meuse,  where  the  main   object  of  Parma  was  to 

•  Meteren.  xiiu  235^*». 
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wrest  Grave  from  the  Netherlands  ;  along  the  Waal,  where, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  patriots  wished  to  recover  Nymegen  ; 
on  the  Yssel,  where  they  desired  to  obtain  the  possession  of 
Zutphen  ;  and  in  the  Cologne  electorate,  where  the  Spaniards 
meant,  if  possible,  to  transfer  Neosz  and  Bheinberg  from 
Tmchsess  to  Elector  Ernest.  To  clear  the  course  of  these 
streams,  and  especially  to  set  free  that  debateable  portion 
of  the  river-territory  which  hemmed  him  in  from  neutral 
Germany,  and  cut  off  the  supplies  from  his  starving  troops, 
was  the  immediate  design  of  Alexander  Famese. 

Nothing  could  be  more  desolate  than  the  condition  of  the 
electorate.  Ever  since  Gebhard  Truchsess  had  renounced 
the  conmiunion  of  the  Catholic  Church  for  the  love  of  Agnes 
Mansfeld,  and  so  gained  a  wife  and  lost  his  principality,  he 
had  been  a  dependant  upon  the  impoverished  Nassaus,  or  a 
supplicant  for  alms  to  the  thrifty  Elizabeth.  The  Queen 
was  frequently  implored  by  Leicester,  without  much  effect, 
to  send  the  ex-elector  a  few  hundred  pounds  to  keep  him 
from  starving,  as  "  he  had  not  one  groat  to  live  upon,"  *  and, 
a  little  later,  he  was  employed  as  a  go-between,  and  almost 
a  spy,  by  the  Earl,  in  his  quarrels  with  the  patrician  party 
rapidly  forming  against  him  in  the  States. 

At  Godesberg — the  romantic  ruins  of  which  stronghold  the 
traveller  still  regards  with  interest,  placed  as  it  is  in  the 
midst  of  that  enchanting  region  where  Drachenfels  looks 
down  on  the  crumbling  tower  of  Roland  and  the  convent  of 
Nonnenwerth — the  unfortunate  Gebhard  had  sustained  a  con- 
clusive defeat  A  small,  melancholy  man,  accomplished, 
religious,  learned,  "  very  poor  but  very  wise/'  comely,  but  of 
mean  stature,  alto^ther  an  unlucky  and  forlorn  individual,' 


'  *  Leyc.  Correap.*  378. 

*  "*  When  I  spake  of  the  Elector 
here,"  said  Leicester,  "I  assore  jou 
he  is  a  very  wise  gentlemau ;  and  if  it 
were  possible  to  set  him  in  his  place 
again,  these  countries  were  soon  at 
quiet ....  He  is  exceeding  poor,  and 
great  pitj.  Believe  me,  mj  Lord,  he 
is  worthy  to  be  esteemed.  He  doth 
greatly  love  and  honour  her  Mijesty. 


I  would  to  God  your  Lordship  could 
but  procure  her  Mi^esty  to  bestow 
600  or  600  pound  on  him  for  a  token. 
I  have  received  more  comfort  and  good 
advice  of  him  than  of  any  man  here. 
He  is  very  virtuous,  and  very  sound  in 
religion;  very  grave,  and  a  comely 
person,  but  of  a  mean  stature.  His 
adversary  doth  all  he  can  to  put  the 
King  of  Spain  into  his  territories,  ye% 
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he  was  not,  after  all,  in  very  much  inferior  plight  to  that  in 
which  his  rival^  the  Bavarian  bishop,  had  found  himself 
Prince  Ernest,  archbishop  of  Liege  and  Cologne,  a  hanger- 
on  of  his  brother,  who  sought  to  shake  him  off,  and  a 
stipendiary  of  Philip,  who  was  a  worse  paymaster  than 
EHzabeth,  had  a  sorry  life  of  it,  notwithstanding  his  nominal 
possession  of  the  see.  He  was  forced  to  go,  disguised  and 
in  secret,  to  the  Prince  of  Parma  at  Brussels,^  to  ask  for 
assistance,  and  to  mention,  with  lacrymose  vehemence,  that 
both  his  brother  and  himself  had  determined  to  renounce  the 
episcopate,  unless  the  forces  of  the  Spanish  King  could  be 
employed  to  recover  the  cities  on  the  Bhine.  If  Neusz  and 
Rheinberg  were  not  wrested  from  the  rebels,  Cologne  itself 
would  soon  be  gone.  Ernest  represented  most  eloquently  to 
Alexander,  that  if  the  protestant  archbishop  were  reinstated 
in  the  ancient  see,  it  would  be  a  most  perilous  result  for  the 
ancient  church  throughout  all  northern  Europe.  Parma 
kept  the  wandering  prelate  for  a  few  days  in  his  palace  in 
Brussels,  and  then  dismissed  him,  disguised  and  on  foot,  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  through  the  park-gate.'  He 
encouraged  him  with  hopes  of  assistance,  he  represented  to 
his  sovereign  the  importance  of  preserving  the  Bhenish 
territory  to  Bishop  Ernest  and  to  Catholicism,  but  hinted 
that  the  declared  intention  of  the  Bavarian  to  resign  the 


even  into  Cok^e  itselC  He  is  reiy 
poor,  and  weary  of  his  keeping  that 
place  with  such  charge.  His  bishopric 
of  Liege  is  all  spoiled  also  with  these 
ware,  and  he  no  longer  able  to  main- 
tain his  charges.  A  small  matter 
would  set  up  this  man  now.  He  hath 
many  friends  in  Germany,  and  more  of 
late  than  ever  be  had.**  Leksester  to 
Burghley,  28  Feb.  1586.  (S.  P.  Office 
MS.) 

Lord  North  had  also  conceived  a 
favourable  opinion  of  Truchsess,  whom 
he  spoke  of  as  a  '*rare  gentleman, 
notably  furnished  with  excellent  gifts, 
religious,  and  worthy  of  all  honour  and 
estimation."  North  to  Burghley,  28 
Feb.  1586.     (a  P.  Ofi&oe  MS.) 


'  Parma  to  Philip  II.  28  Feb.  1586. 
(Archive  de  Simancas^  MS.)  Compara 
Strada,  XL  426. 

•Parma  to  Philip  H.  (Ma  last 
cited.)  Oompare  Strada»  who  ap- 
pears to  be  very  much  mistakoD  in 
representing  the  Elector  Ernest  as 
having  been  dismissed  by  Parma  with 
great  state,  and  with  a  magnificent 
escort  of  Belgian  nobility, — "becaose 
DO  mask  can  ever  entirely  di^^iae  a 
prince,  and  because  suns,  even  when 
mider  a  ok>ud,  have  more  spedAion 
than  ever." 

**Nempe  nulla  larva  totum  prinoi- 
pem  t^'git ;  immo  soles,  etiam  isti  qnum 
deficiunt,  tunc  maxime  spectatores  ha> 
>  bent»"  and  80  on,  II.  427. 
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dignity^  was  probably  a  trick,  because  the  archi-episcopate 
was  no  such  very  bad  thing  after  all.^ 

The  archi-episcopate  might  be  no  very  bad  thing,  but  it 
was  a  most  uncomfortable  place  of  residence,  at  the  moment, 
for  prince  or  peasant.  Overrun  by  hordes  of  brigands,  and 
crushed  almost  out  of  existence  by  that  most  deadly  of  all 
systems  of  taxations,  the  ^  brandschatzung,'  it  was  fast 
becoming  a  mere  den  of  thieves.  The  ^brandschatzung' 
had  no  name  in  English,  but  it  was  the  well-known  impost, 
levied  by  roving  commanders,  and  even  by  respectable  gene- 
rals of  all  nations.  A  hamlet,  cluster  of  farm-houses,  country 
district,  or  wealthy  city,  in  order  to  escape  being  burned  and 
ravaged,  as  the  penalty  of  having  fallen  into  a  conqueror's 
hands,  paid  a  heavy  sum  of  ready  money  on  the  nail  at 
command  of  the  conqueror.  The  free  companions  of  the 
sixteenth  century  drove  a  lucrative  business  in  this  par- 
ticular branch  of  industry ;  and  when  to  this  was  added 
the  more  direct  profits  derived  from  actual  plunder,  sack, 
and  ransoming,  it  was  natural  that  a  large  fortune  was  often 
the  result  to  the  thrifty  and  persevering  commander  of  free 
lances. 

Of  all  the  professors  of  this  comprehensive  art,  the  terrible 
Martin  Schenk  was  preeminent ;  and  he  was  now  ravaging 
the  Cologne  territory,  having  recently  passed  again  to  the 
service  of  the  States.  Immediately  connected  with  the  chief 
military  events  of  the  period  which  now  occupies  us,  he  was 
also  the  very  archetype  of  the  marauders  whose  existence  was 
characteristic  of  the  epoch.  Born  in  1549  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  family  of  Grelderland,  Martin  Schenk  had  inherited  no 
property  but  a  sword.  Serving  for  a  brief  term  as  page  to 
the  Seigneur  of  Ysselstein,  he  joined,  while  yet  a  youth,  the 
banner  of  William  of  Orange,  at  the  head  of  two  men-at-arms. 
The  humble  knight-errant,  with  his  brace  of  squires,  was 
received  with  courtesy  by  the  Prince  and  the  Estates,  but  he 
soon  quarrelled  with  his  patrons.      There  was   a  castle   of 

>  "Porque  DO  le  esta  tan  mal  el  eleetorado."  MS.  letter  of  Parma  last 
citecL 
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Blyenbeek^  belonging  to  his  cousin,  which  he  chose  to  consider 
his  rightful  property,  because  he  was  of  the  same  race,  and 
because  it  was  a  convenient  and  productive  estate  and 
residence.  The  courts  had  different  views  of  public  law,  and 
supported  the  ousted  cousin.  Martin  shut  himself  up  in  the 
castle,  and  having  recently  conunitted  a  rather  discreditable 
homicide,  which  still  further  increased  his  unpopularity  with 
the  patriots,  he  made  overtures  to  Parma.^  Alexander  was 
glad  to  enlist  so  bold  a  soldier  on  his  side,  and  assisted 
Schenk  in  his  besi^ed  stronghold.  For  years  afterwards, 
his  services  imder  the  King's  banner  were  most  brilliant,  and 
he  rose  to  the  highest  military  command,  while  his  coffers, 
meantime,  were  rapidly  filling  with  the  results  of  his  robberies 
and  ^  brandschatzungs.^  ^^Tis  a  most  courageous  fellow,'' 
said  Parma,  ^^but  rather  a  desperate  highwayman  than  a 
valiant  soldier."'  .Martin's  couple  of  lances  had  expanded 
into  a  corps  of  free  companions,  the  most  truculent,  the  most 
obedient,  the  most  rapacious  in  OhristendouL  Never  were 
freebooters  more  formidable  to  the  world  at  large,  or  more 
docile  to  their  chief,  than  were  the  followers  of  General 
Schenk.  Never  was  a  more  finished  captain  of  highwaymen. 
He  was  a  man  who  was  never  sober,  yet  who  never  smiled. 
His  habitual  intoxication  seemed  only  to  increase  both  his 
audacity  and  his  taciturnity,  without  disturbing  his  reason. 
He  was  incapable  of  fear,  of  fatigue,  of  remorse.  He  could 
remain  for  days  and  nights  without  dismounting— eating, 
drinking,  and  sleeping  in  the  saddle ;  so  that  to  this  terrible 
centaur  his  horse  seemed  actually  a  part  of  himself.  His 
soldiers  followed  him  about  like  hounds,  and  were  treated  by 
him  like  hounds.  He  habitually  scourged  them,  often  took 
with  his  own  hand  the  lives  of  such  as  displeased  him,  and 
had  been  known  to  cause  individuals  of  them  to  jump  from 
the  top  of  church  steeples'  at  his  command ;  yet  the  pack 
were  ever  stanch  to  his  orders,  for  they  knew  that  he  always 

'  Meteren,  xiil  231,  *  Levensbeechry-  |       «  Panna  to  Philip  II.,  6  Jwao,  1585. 
ving  NederL  Mannen/  vol  il  in  voce,  I  (Arch,  de  Sim.  MS.) 
Strada,  II.  633.  et  aliunde.  \      *  Archer,  in  Stowe^  739. 
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led  them  where  the  game  was  plenty.  WhUe  serving  under 
Parma  he  had  twice  most  brilliantly  defeated  Hohenlo.  At 
the  battle  of  Hardenberg  Heath  he  had  completely  outgene- 
ralled  that  distinguished  chieftain,  slaying  fifteen  hundred  of 
his  soldiers  at  the  expense  of  only  fifty  or  sixty  of  his  own. 
By  this  triumph  he  had  preserved  the  important  city  of 
Groningen  for  Philip,  during  an  additional  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  had  been  received  in  that  city  with  rapture. 
Several  startling  years  of  victory  and  rapine  he  had  thus  run 
through  as  a  royalist  partisan.  He  became  the  terror  and  the 
scourge  of  his  native  Gelderland,  and  he  was  covered  with 
wounds  received  in  the  King's  service.  He  had  been  twice 
captured  and  held  for  ransom.  Twice  he  had  effected  his 
escape.  He  had  recently  gained  the  city  of  Njrmegen.  He 
was  the  most  formidable,  the  most  unscrupulous,  the  most 
audacious  Netherlander  that  wore  Philip's  colours ;  but  he 
had  received  small  public  reward  for  his  services,  and  the 
wealth  which  he  earned  on  the  high-road  did  not  suffice  for 
his  ambition.  He  had  been  deeply  disgusted,  when,  at  the 
death  of  Count  Renneberg,  Verdugo,  a  former  stable-boy  of 
Mansfeld,  a  Spaniard  who  had  risen  from  the  humblest  rank 
to  be  a  colonel  and  general,  had  been  made  governor  of 
Friesland.  He  had  smothered  his  resentment  for  a  time 
however,  but  had  sworn  within  himself  to  desert  at  the  most 
favourable  opportunity.  At  last,  after  he  had  brilliantly 
saved  the  city  of  Breda  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
patriots,  he  was  more  enraged  than  he  had  ever  been  before, 
when  Haultepenne,  of  the  house  of  Berlajrmont,  was  made 
governor  of  that  place  in  his  stead.  f 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1585,  at  an  hour  after  midnight,  he 
had  a  secret  interview  with  Count  Meurs,  stadholder  for  the 
States  of  Gelderland,  and  agreed  to*  transfer  his  mercenary 
allegiance  to  the  republic.  He  made  good  terms.  He  was 
to  be  lieutenant-governor  of  Gelderland,  and  he  was  to  have 
rank  as  marshal  of  the  camp  in  the  States'  army,  with  a 
salary  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  guilders  a  month.  He 
agreed  to  resign  his  famous  castle  of  Blyenbeek,  but  was  to 
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be  reimbursed  with  estates  in  Holland  and  Zeeland^  of  the 
annual  value  of  four  thousand  florins.* 

After  this   treaty,  Martin  and  his  free  lances  served  the 
States  faithfully,  and  became  sworn  foes  to  Parma  and  the 
King.     He  gave  and    took    no  quarter,   and    his    men,  if 
captured,    "paid    their    ransom    with    their    heads."'      He 
ceased  to  be   the   scourge  of   Gtelderland,   but    he    became 
the  terror  of  the  electorate.     Early  in   1586,  accompanied 
by  Herman  Kloet,  the  young  and  daring  Dutch  commandant 
of  Neusz,  he  had  swept  down  into  the  Westphalian  country, 
at  the  head  of  five  hundred  foot  and  five  hundred  horse.     On 
the  18th  of  March  he  captured  the  city  of  Werll  by  a  neat 
stratagem.    The  citizens,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  marauders, 
were  in  want  of  many  necessaries  of  life,  among  other  things, 
of  salt.     Martin  had,  from  time  to  time,  sent  some  of  hi« 
soldiers  into  the  place,  disguised  as  boors  from  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  carrying  bags  of  that  article.     A  pacific  trading- 
intercourse  had  thus  been  established  between  the  burghers 
within    and    the    banditti    without    the    gates.      Agreeable 
relations  were  formed   within   the   walls,   and    a    party  of 
townsmen  had  agreed   to   cooperate  with   the  followers  of 
Schenk.     One  morning  a  train  of  waggons  laden  with  soldiers 
neatly  covered  with  salt,  made  their  appearance  at  the  gate. 
At  the  same  time  a  fire  broke  out  most  opportunely  within 
the    town.      The    citizens    busily    employed    themselves   in 
extinguishing  the  flames.     The  salted  soldiers,  after  passing 
through  the  gateway,  sprang  from  the  waggons,  and  mastered 
the  watch.     The  town  was  carried  at  a  blow.     Some  of  the 
inhabitants  were  massacred  as  a  warning  to  the  rest ;  others 
were   taken  prisoners  and  held  for  ransom ;    a  few,  more 
fortimate,  made  their  escape  to  the  citadel.    That  fortress  was 
stormed  in  vain,  but  the  city  was  thoroughly  sacked.    Eveiy 
house   was  rifled   of   its  contents.      Meantime   Haultepenne 
collected  a  force  of  nearly  four  thousand  men,  boors,  citizens, 
and  soldiers,  and  came  to  besi^  Schenk  in  the  town,  whil^ 

'  *  Nederl.  Manneu,*  Ac.,  ubi  sup, 
f  Voyltj  to  ^uner^e^,  Ju99  24,  ^586.    (S.  P.  0mc9  M3,) 
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at  the  Bame  time,  attacks  were  made  upon  him  from  the 
castle.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  hold  the  city,  but  he  had 
completely  robbed  it  of  every  thing  valuable.  Accordingly  he 
loaded  a  train  of  waggons  with  his  booty,  took  with  him  thirty 
of  the  magistrates  as  hostages,  with  other  wealthy  citizens, 
and  marching  in  good  order  against  Haultepenne,  completely 
routed  him,  killing  a  number  variously  estimated  at  from 
five  hundred  to  two  thousand,  and  effected  his  retreat,  despe- 
rately wounded  in  the  thigh,  but  triumphant,  and  laden 
with  the  spoils  to  Venlo  on  the  Meuse,  of  which  city  he  was 
governor.* 

"  Surely  this  is  a  noble  fellow,  a  worthy  fellow,"  exclaimed 
Leicester,  who  was  filled  with  admiration  at  the  bold 
marauder's  progress,  and  vowed  that  he  was  ^^  the  only  soldier 
in  truth  that  they  had,  for  he  was  never  idle^  and  had  suc- 
ceeded hitherto  very  happily/' ' 

And  thus,  at  every  point  of  the  doomed  territory  of  the 
little  commonwealth,  the  natural  atmosphere  in  which  the  in- 
habitants existed  was  one  of  blood  and  rapine.  Yet  during  the 
very  slight  lull,  which  was  interposed  in  the  winter  of  1585-6 
to  the  eternal  clang  of  arms  in  Friesland,  the  Estates  of  that 
Province,  to  their  lasting  honour,  foxmded  the  university  of 
Franeker.  A  dozen  years  before,  the  famous  institution  at 
Leyden  had  been  established,  as  a  reward  to  the  burghers  for 
their  heroic  defence  of  the  city.  And  now  this  new  proof 
was  given  of  the  love  of  Netherlanders,  even  in  the  midst 
of  their  mis,  :v  and  their  war&re,  for  the  more  humane  arts. 
The  new  college  was  well  endowed  from  ancient  church- 
lands,  and  not  only  was  the  education  made  nearly  gratuitous, 
while  handsome  salaries  were  provided  for  the  professors,  but 
provision  was  made  by  which  the  poorer  scholars  could  be  fed 
and  boarded  at  a  very  moderate  expense.     There  was  a  table 


1  MelereD,  Stnda,  KederL  Mannen, 
SLO^itbiaup.  Bor.  II.  699,  700.  Bruce's 
'Leyc.  Corresp.'  79,  139,  141,  167,  227, 
265,  476.  Lord  North  to  Burghley, 
Feb.  2S,  1586.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.)    Lei- 


cester to  Burgbley,  same  date.  Ibid 
MS.  Leioefter  to  Burf^hley  and  W^- 
Bingham,  15  Mard),  1586.     Ibid.  MS. 

*  Leicester   to  Burghley  aad  Wal- 
singham.    MS.  ubi  sup. 
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provided  at  an  annual  cost  to  the  student  of  but  fifty  florins 
(5l,)y  and  a  second  and  third  table  at  the  very  low  price  of 
forty  and  thirty  florins  respectively.  Thus  the  sum  to  be  peid 
by  the  poorer  class  of  scholars  for  a  year's  maintenance  was 
less  than  three  pounds  sterling  a  year.  The  voice  with  which 
this  infant  seminary  of  the  Muses  first  made  itself  heard 
above  the  din  of  war  was  but  feeble,  but  the  institution 
was  destined  to  thrive,  and  to  endow  the  world,  for  many 
successive  generations,  with  the  golden  fruits  of  science  and 
genius.^ 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  war  was  seriously  taken  in  hand 
by  Famese.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  republic  had 
been  almost  entirely  driven  out  of  Flanders  and  Brabant. 
The  Estates,  however,  still  held  Grave,  M^m,  Batenburg, 
and  Venlo  upon  the  Mouse.  That  river  formed,  as  it  were, 
a  perfect  circle  of  protection  for  the  whole  Province  of 
Brabant,  and  Famese  determined  to  make  himself  master  of 
this  great  natural  moat.  Afterwards,  he  meant  to  possess 
himself  of  the  Bhine,  flowing  in  a  parallel  course,  about 
twenty-five  miles  further  to  the  east.  In  order  to  gain  and 
hold  the  Mouse,  the  first  step  was  to  reduce  the  city  of  Grave. 
That  town,  upon  the  left  or  Brabant  bank,  was  strongly  forti- 
fied on  its  land-side,  where  it  was  surrounded  by  low  and 
fertile  pastures,  while,  upon  the  other,  it  depended  upon  its 
natural  foss,  the  river.  It  was,  according  to  Lbrd  North  and 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  "strongest  town  in. all  the  Low 
Countries,  though  but  a  little  one."  * 

Baron  Hemart,  a  young  Gueldrian  noble,  of  small  experi- 
ence in  military  affairs,  commanded  in  the  city,  his  ganisoo 
being  eight  hundred  soldiers,  and  about  one  thousand  buigfaer 
guard.*  As  early  as  January,  Famese  had  ordered  Count 
Mansfeld  to  lay  si^  to  the  place.     Five  forts  had  accord- 


'  Bor,  n.  672. 

*  North  to  Burghley,  29  Maj,  1686. 
S.  P.  Office  MS.  Leicester  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  16  June,  1586.    a  P.  Office 

Ma 


»  Bor,  n.  707,  70a  HooTa,  Venr.  IH 
155.  Stnda,  H  410.  Wagenatf  "rvi 
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ingly  been  constructed^  above  and  below  the  town,  upon  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  while  a  bridge  of  boats  thrown  across 
the  stream  led  to  a  fortified  camp  on  the  opposite  side. 
Mansfeld,  Mondragon,  Bobadil,  Aquila,  and  oUier  distin- 
guished veterans  in  Philip's  service,  were  engaged  in  the 
enterprise.  A  few  unimportant  skirmishes  between  Schenk 
and  ihe  Spaniards  had  taken  place,  but  the  city  was  already 
hard  pressed,  and,  by  the  series  of  forts  which  environed  it, 
was  cut  off  from  its  supplies.  It  was  highly  important, 
therefore,  that  Grave  should  be  relieved,  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 

Early  in  Easter  week,  a  force  of  three  thousand  men,  under 
Hohenlo  and  Sir  John  Norris,  was  accordingly  despatched  by 
Leicester,  with  orders,  at  every  hazard,  to  throw  ^pni  * 
reinforcements  and  provisions  into  the  place.  They  isse. 
took  possession,  at  once,  of  a  stone  sconce,  called  the  Mill-Fort, 
which  was  guarded  by  fifty  men,  mostly  boors  of  the  country.* 
These  were  nearly  all  hanged  for  *^  using  malicious  words," 
and  for  "  railing  against  Queen  Elizabeth,"  ^  and — a  sufficient 
number  of  men  being  left  to  maintain  the  fort — the  whole 
relieving  force  marched  with  great  difficulty — for  the  river 
was  rapidly  rising,  and  flooding  the  country — along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Meuse,  taking  possession  of  Batenburg  and 
Bavenstein  castles,  as  they  went.  A  force  of  four  or  five 
hundred  Englishmen  was  then  pushed  forward  to  a  point 
almost  exactly  opposite  Grave,  and  within  an  English  mile  of 
the  head  of  the  bridge  constructed  by  the  Spaniards.  Here, 
in  the  night  of  Easter  Tuesday,  they  rapidly  formed  an 
entrenched  camp,  upon  the  dyke  along  the  river,  and,  although 
molested  by  some  armed  vessels,  succeeded  in  establishing 
themselves  in  a  most  important  position.' 

On  the  molning  of  Easter  Wednesday,  April  16,  Mansfeld, 
perceiving  that  the  enemy  had  thus  stolen  a  march  upon  him, 


'  Oocorrencee  from  Holland,  April,   I       '  Ibid.    Compare  'Leycest  OorreBp' 
J  1W6.    (S.  P.  Offlce  Ma)  I  P-  P^C!U'^  HCand.  MS. 
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ordered  one  thousand  picked  troops,  all  Spaniards,  under 
April-  Casco  and  other  veterans,  to  assault  this  advanced 
1586.  post.^  A  reserve  of  two  thousand  was  placed  in  readi- 
ness to  support  the  attack.  The  Spaniards  slowly  crossed  the 
bridge,  which  was  swaying  very  dangerously  with  the  current, 
and  then  charged  the  entrenched  camp  at  a  run.  A  quarrel 
between  the  different  regiments  as  to  the  right  of  precedence 
precipitated  the  attack,  before  the  reserve,  consisting  of  some 
picked  companies  of  Mondragon's  veterans,  had  been  able  to 
arrive.  Coming  in  breathless  and  fatigued,  the  first  assailants 
were  readily  repulsed  in  their  first  onset.  Aquila  then  oppor- 
timely  made  his  appearance,  and  the  attack  was  renewed 
with  great  vigour.  The  defenders  of  the  camp  yielded  at  the 
third  charge  and  fled  in  dismay,  while  the  Spaniards,  leaping 
the  barriers,  scattered  hither  and  thither  in  the  ardour  of 
pursuit  The  routed  Englishmen  fled  swiftly  along  the  oozy 
dyke,  in  hopes  of  joining  the  main  body  of  the  relieving  party, 
who  were  expected  to  advance,  with  the  dawn,  fix)m  their 
position  six  miles  farther  down  the  river.  Two  miles  long 
the  chace  lasted,  and  it  seemed  probable  that  the  fugitives 
would  be  overtaken  and  destroyed,  when,  at  last,  from  behind 
a  line  of  mounds  which  stretched  towards  Batenburg  and  had 
masked  their  approach,  appeared  Count  Hohenlo  and  Sir 
John  Norris,  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  hundred  Englishmen 
and  Hollanders.  This  force  advanced  as  rapidly  as  the 
slippery  ground  and  the  fatigue  of  a  two  hours'  march  would 
permit  to  the  rescue  of  their  friends,  while  the  retreating 
English  rallied,  turned  upon  their  pursuers,  and  drove  them 
back  over  the  path  along  which  they  had  just  been  charging 
in  the  full  career  of  victory.  The  fortune  of  the  day  was 
changed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Hohenlo  and  Norris  would 
have  crossed  the  river  and  entered  Grave,  when  the  Spanish 
companies  of  Bobadil  and  other  commanders  were  seen  march« 
ing  along  the  quaking  bridge. 


>  Strada,  II.  413,  seq.      Hoofd,  Yervolgh,   154,  165.      Oocurpencea,  Ac  MS 
Brace's  '  Leyoest  Gorresp.  223,  226. 
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Three  thousand  men  on  each  side  now  met  at  push  of  pike 
on  the  bank  of  the  Meuse.^  The  ram  was  pouring  in  torrents, 
the  wind  was  blowing  a  gale,  the  stream  was  rapidly  rising, 
and  threatening  to  overwhelm  its  shores.  By  a  tacit  and 
mutual  consent,  both  armies  paused  for  a  few  moments  in  full 
view  of  each  other.  After  this  brief  interval  they  closed 
again,  breast  to  breast,  in  sharp  and  steady  conflict.  The 
ground,  slippery  with  rain  and  with  blood,  which  was  soon 
flowing  almost  as  fast  as  the  rain,  aflbrded  an  unsteady  footing 
to  the  combatants.  They  staggered  like  drunken  men,  fell 
upon  their  knees,  or  upon  their  backs,  and  still,  kneeling  or 
rolling  prostrate,  maintained  the  deadly  conflict.  For  the 
space  of  an  hour  and  a  half  the  fierce  encounter  of  human 
passion  outmastered  the  fury  of  the  elements.  Norris  and 
Hohenlo  fought  at  the  head  of  their  columns,  like  paladins  of 
old.  The  Englishman  was  wounded  in  the  mouth  and  breast, 
the  Count  was  seen  to  gallop  past  one  thousand  musketeers 
and  caliver-men  of  the  enemy,  and  to  escape  unscathed.  But 
as  the  strength  of  the  soldiers  exhausted  itself,  the  violence  of 
the  tempest  increased.  The  floods  of  rain  and  the  blasts  of 
the  hurricane  at  last  terminated  the  affray.  The  Spaniards, 
fairly  conquered,  were  compelled  to  a  retreat,  lest  the  rapidly 
rising  river  shoidd  sweep  away  the  frail  and  trembling  bridge, 
over  which  they  had  passed  to  their  unsuccessful  assault 
The  English  and  Netherlanders  remained  masters  of  the 
field.  The  rising  flood,  too,  which  was  fast  converting  the 
meadows  into  a  lake,  was  as  useful  to  the  conquerors  as  it 
was  damaging  to  the  Spaniards. 

In  the  course  of  the  few  following  days,  a  large  number  of 
boats  was  despatched  before  the  very  eyes  of  Parma,  from 

April  -,  Batenburg  into  Grave ;  Hohenlo,  who  had  "  most 

1686.  desperately  adventured  his  person"  throughout  the 
whole  affair,  entering  the  town  himself.  A  force  of  five 
hundred  men,  together  with  provisions  enough  to  last  a  year, 
was  thrown  into  the  city,  and  the  course  of  the  Meuse  was, 

'  Strada,  IL  413, 414.    Occurrences  Brom  Holland,  MS. 
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apparently,  secured  to  the  republic.  In  this  important  action 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Dutch  and  English  were  killed, 
and  probably  four  hundred  Spaniards,  including  several  dis- 
tinguished officers.^ 

The  Earl  of  Leicester  was  incredibly  elated  so  soon  as 
the  success  of  this  enterprise  was  known.  ^^  Oh  that  her 
Majesty  knew/'  he  cried,  "  how  easy  a  match  now  she  hath 
with  the  King  of  Spain,  and  what  millions  of  afflicted  people 
she  hath  relieved  in  these  countries.  This  summer,  this 
summer,  I  say,  woiQd  make  an  end  to  her  immortal  glory.'" 
He  was  no  friend  to  his  countryman,  the  gallant  Sir  John 
Norrifl — ^whom,  however,  he  could  not  help  applauding  on  this 
occasion, — but  he  was  in  raptures  with  Hohenlo.  Next  to 
God,  he  assured  the  Queen's  government  that  the  victory  was 
owing  to  the  Count.  ^^  He  is  both  a  valiant  man  and  a  wise 
man,  and  the  painfullest  that  ever  I  knew,"  he  said  ;  adding 
— as  a  secret — that  "  five  hundred  Englishmen  of  the  best 
Flemish  training  had  flatly  and  shamefully  run  away,"  when 
the  fight  had  been  renewed  by  Hohenlo  and  Norris.  He 
recommended  that  her  Majesty  shoiQd  send  her  picture  to 
the  Count,  worth  two  hundred  pounds,  which  he  would  value 
at  more  than  one  thousand  pounds  in  money,  and  he  added 
that  '^for  her  sake  the  Count  had  greatly  left  his  drink- 
ing, 


>fi 


1  Leicester  to  Buighlej,  April  ~t 
1586.  (&  P.  Office  MS.)  R.  Cavendish 
to  Btirghley,   April  --,    1686.      (a  P. 


Office 


Ma)       Lord    Willougfaby    to 

Bm^hley,  ^  April,  1586.    {S.  P.  Office 

MS.)  Occurrences  fix>m  Holland,  MS. 
Bruoe's  Leya  Corresp.'  226,  244,  245, 

262,  263.      Parma    to    Philip  XL     - 

29 

April  and  9  May,  1686.  (Archivo  de 
Simancas,  Ma) 

Lord  North  to  Burghley,  —    May, 

1686.  (a  P.  Office  Ma)  "Count Hoi- 
lock  performed  this  service  with  wis- 
dom and  most  valiantly  in  his  own 
person.  I  cannot  give  him  too  much 
praise  because  thece  is  so  much  due 


to  him." 

Compare  Strada,  IL  413,  414.  Me* 
teren,  xiil  234.  Hoo^  166,  seq.  et  al 
It  is  of  slight  consequence,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  to  know  the  exact  number  of 
the  combatants  who  perished  in  this 
hotly-contested,  but  now  forfrotten 
fieM.  As  a  q)ecimen  of  confficthig 
statistics,  after  a  battle,  it  is  worth 
while  to  observe  that,  according  to  some 
«y0-i9»<neM05,  nine  hundred  Spaniards 
were  killed,  and,  according  to  otbera^ 
thirty,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
statement  of  the  loss  sustained  by 
their  antagonists  varied  from  fifty  to 
seven  hundred. 

2  Brace's  *  Leya  Corresp.*  264,  Mi^ 

•^  1586. 
*  Bruoo*s  *Leya  Coneq).*  246. 
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As  for  the  Prince  of  Parma,  Leicester  looked  upon  him  as 
conclusively  beaten.  He  spoke  of  him  as  "  marvellously  ap- 
palled "  by  this  overthrow  of  his  forces,  but  he  assured  the 
government  that  if  the  Prince's  "  choler  should  press  him  to 
seek  revenge,"  he  should  soon  be  driven  out  of  the  country. 
The  Efurl  would  follow  him  "at  an  inch,"  and  effectually 
frustrate  all  his  undertakings.  "  If  the  Spaniard  have  such  a 
May  as  he  has  had  an  April,"  said  Lord  North,  "  it  will  put 
water  in  his  wine."* 

Meantime,  as  St.  George's  Day  was  approaching,  and  as  the 
Earl  was  fond  of  banquets  and  ceremonies,  it  waa  thought 
desirable  to  hold  a  great  triumphal  feast  at  Utrecht  His 
journey  to  that  city  from  the  Hague  was  a  triumphal  proces- 
sion. In  all  the  towns  through  which  he  passed  he  was 
entertained  with  military  display,  pompous  harangues,  inter- 
ludes, dumb  shows,  and  all^ories.  At  Amsterdam — a  city 
which  he  compared  to  Venice  for  situation  and  splendour,  and 
where  one  thousand  ships  were  constantly  lying — ^he  was 
received  with  "sundry  great  whales  and  other  fishes  of 
hugeness,"  that  gambolled  about  his  vessel,  and  convoyed  him 
to  the  shore.  These  monsters  of  the  deep  presented  him  to 
the  burgomaster  and  magistrates  who  were  awaiting  him  on 
the  quay.  The  burgomaster  made  him  a  Latin  oration,  to 
which  Dr.  Bartholomew  Clerk  responded,  and  then  the  Earl 
was  ushered  to  the  grand  square,  upon  which,  in  his  honour,  a 
magnificent  living  picture  was  exhibited,  in  which  he  figured 
88  Moses,  at  the  head  of  the  Israelites,  smiting  the  Philistines 
hip  and  thigh.'  After  much  mighty  banqueting  in  Amster- 
dam, as  in  the  other  cities,  the  governor-general  came  to 
Utrecht  Through  the  streets  of  this  antique  and  most  pic- 
turesque city  flows  the  palsied  current  of  the  Bhine,  and  every 
barge  and  bridge  were  decorated  with  the  flowers  of  spring. 
Upon  this  spot,  where,  eight  centuries  before  the  Anglo-Saxon 
WiUebrod  had  first  astonished    the  wild  Frisians  with  the 

>  Koith  to  Bnrghley,  ~  Uaj,  1586.    8.  P.  Office  Ha 
•  *  Leyc.  Correep.'  4*76,  seq. 
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pacific  doctrines  of  Jesus^  and  had  been  stoned  to  death  as  his 
reward^  stood  now  a  more  arrc^ant  representative  of  English 
piety.  The  balconies  were  crowded  with  fair  women,  and 
decorated  with  scarves  and  banners.  From  the  EarFs  resi- 
dence— the  ancient  palace  of  the  Knights  of  Bhodes — to  the 
cathedral,  the  way  was  lined  with  a  double  row  of  burgher 
guards,  wearing  red  roses  on  their  arms,  and  apparelled  in 
the  splendid  uniforms  for  which  the  Netherlanders  were  cele- 
brated. Trumpeters  in  scarlet  and  silver,  barons,  knights, 
and  great  officers,  in  cloth  of  gold  and  silks  of  all  colours  ;  the 
young  Earl  of  Essex,  whose  career  was  to  be  so  romantic,  and 
whose  fate  so  tragic  ;  those  two  ominous  personages,  the 
deposed  little  archbishop-elector  of  Cologne,  with  his  melan- 
choly face,  and  the  unlucky  Don  Antonio,  Pretender  of  Por- 
tugal, for  whom,  dead  or  alive,  thirty  thousand  crowns  and  a 
dukedom^  were  perpetually  offered  by  Philip  II.;  young 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  the  future  controller  of  European  destinies; 
great  coimsellors  of  state,  gentlemen,  guardsmen,  and  port- 
cullis-herald, with  the  coat  of  arms  of  Elizabeth,  rode  in 
solemn  procession  along.  Then  great  Leicester  himself, 
"  most  princelike  in  the  robes  of  his  order,"  guarded  by  a 
troop  of  burghers,  and  by  his  own  fifty  halberd-men  in  scarlet 
cloaks  trimmed  with  white  and  purple  velvet,  pranced 
gorgeously  by.* 

The  ancient  cathedral,  built  on  the  spot  where  Saint 
Willebrod  had  once  ministered,  with  its  light,  tapering,  bride 
tower,  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  height,  its  exquisitdy 
muUioned  windows,  and  its  elegantly  foliaged  columns,  soon 
received  the  glittering  throng.  Hence,  after  due  religions 
ceremonies,  and  an  English  sermon  from  Master  Knewstnbs, 
Leicester's  chaplain,  was  a  solemn  march  back  April, 
again  to  the  palace,  where  a  stupendous  banquet  was  ^^^ 
already  laid  in  the  great  halL' 

On  the  dais  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  biasing  with 

'  DedaratioD  of  Don  Antonio,  inBor,  II.  169. 
»  Holingshed,  Iv.  658,  seq.    Stowe,  717.    Hoofa,  Veryolgh,  146.        •IWi 
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plate  and  crystal,  stood  the  royal  chair,  with  the  Queen's  plate 
and  knife  and  fork  before  it,  exactly  as  if  she  had  been 
present,  while  Leicester's  trencher  and  stool  were  set  respect- 
folly  quite  at  the  edge  of  the  board.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  post  of  honour  sat  Count  Maurice,  the  Elector,  the 
Pretender,  and  many  illustrious  English  personages,  with  the 
fair  Agnes  Mansfeld,  Princess  Chimay,  the  daughters  of 
William  the  Silent,  and  other  dames  of  high  degree. 

Before  the  covers  were  removed,  came  limping  up  to  the 
dais  grim-visaged  Martin  Schenk,  freshly  wounded,  but 
triumphant,  from  the  sack  of  Werll,  and  black  John  Norris, 
scarcely  cured  of  the  spear-wounds  in  his  face  and  breast 
received  at  the  relief  of  Grave.  The  sword  of  knighthood^ 
was  laid  upon  the  shoulder  of  each  hero,  by  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  as  her  Majesty's  vicegerent ;  and  then  the  ushers 
marshalled  the  mighty  feast.  Meats  in  the  shape  of  lions, 
tigers,  dragons,  and  leopards,  flanked  by  peacocks,  swans, 
pheasants,  and  turkeys  "  in  their  natural  feattiers  m  in  their 
greatest  pride,"  disappeared,  course  after  course, — sonorous 
metal  blowing  meanwhile  the  most  triumphant  airs.  After 
the  banquet  came  dancing,  vaulting,  tumbling,  together  with 
the  "forces  of  Hercules,  which  gave  great  delight  to  the 
strangers,''  after  which  the  company  separated  until  even- 
song. 

Then  again,  "  great  was  the  feast,"  says  the  chronicler,— 
a  mighty  supper  following  hard  upon  the  gigantic  dinner. 
After  this  there  was  tilting  at  the  barriers,  the  young  Earl  of 
Essex  and  other  knights  bearing  themselves  more  chivalrously 
than  would  seem  to  comport  with  so  much  eating  and  drinking. 
Then,  horrible  to  relate,  came  another  "most  sumptuous 
banquet    of  sugar-meatee  *  for    the     men-at-arms    and   the 


'  Bor.  II.  699,  700.  Stowe,  Holm- 
shed,  itM  sup,     'Leyc   Corresp.*  252, 

253,  April  ^  1686. 

**Shaik8  is  a  worthy  fellow/'  said 
Leicester,  who  never  cocikl  g«t  nearer 
than  this  to  the  name  of  the  terrible 
partisan.     He  also  mentioned  that  ho 

VOL.  II. — C 


had  givpn  the  worthy  fellow  a  chain, 
as  from  her  Majesty;  adding,  with  an 
eye  to  Elizabetli's  thrift,  that  if  sho 
thought  he  had  paid  too  much  for  it, 
he  would  dieerfuUy  pay  the  balance 
over  what  seemed  the  right  sum  out 
of  liis  own  pocket  'Lcyc.  Corresp.' 
227.  22«. 
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ladies,"  after  which,  it  being  now  midnight,  the  Lord  of 
Leicester  bade  the  whole  company  good  rest,  and  the  men-at- 
arms  and  ladies  took  their  leave.* 

But  while  all  this  chivalrous  banqueting  and  holiday- 
making  was  in  hand,  the  Prince  of  Parma  was  in  reality  not 
quite  so  much  "  appalled"  by  the  relief  of  Grave  as  his  an- 
tagonist had  imagined.  The  Earl,  flushed  with  the  success  of 
Hohenlo,  already  believed  himself  master  of  the  country,  and 
assured  his  government,  that,  if  he  should  be  reasonably  well 
supplied,  he  would  have  Antwerp  back  again  and  Bruges 
besides  "before  mid  June."* 

Never,  said  he,  was  "  the  Prince  of  Parma  so  dejected  nor 
BO  melancholy  since  he  eame  into  these  countries,  nor  so  &r 
out  of  courage."^  And  it  is  quite  true  that  Alexander  had 
reason  to  be  discouraged.  He  had  but  eight  or  nine 
thousand  men,  and  no  money  to  pay  even  this  little  forca 
The  soldiers  were  perishing  daily,  and  n^rly  all  the  survivors 
were  described  by  their  chief  as  sick  or  maimed.  The 
famine  in  the  obedient  Provinces  was  universal,  the  whole 
population  was  desperate  with  hunger ;  and  the  merchants, 
frightened  by  Drake's  successes,  and  appalled  by  the  ruin  all 
around  them,  drew  their  purse-strings  inexorably.*  "  I  know 
not  to  what  saint  to  devote  myself,"  said  Alexander.*  He  had 
been  compelled,  by  the  movement  before  Grave,  to  withdraw 
Haultepenne  from  the  projected  enterprise  against  Neusz,  and 
he  was  quite  aware  of  the  cheerful  view  which  Leicester  was 
inclined  to  take  of  their  relative  positions.  "The  English 
think  they  are  going  to  do  great  things,"  said  he,  ^'and  con- 
sider themselves  masters  of  the  field."  • 

Nevertheless,  on  the  11th  May,  the  dejected  melancholy 
man  had  left  Brussels,  and  joined  his  little  army,  consisting 
of  three  thousand  Spaniards  and  five  thousand  of  all  other 


•  Stowe,    Holinshed,    Bor,    Hoofd, 
ubi  supra, 

•  *Leyc.  Ctorresp.'  251,^^*^,  1586. 


Ibid. 


10  Mft7  ' 


*  "Cierraa    la    bolsa."      Parma    to 


Philip,  9  Maj,  1586.  (Arch,  de  Si- 
maocas,  M&) 

fi  Same  to  same,  27  April,  1686. 
(Arch,  do  Simancaa,  MS.) 

*  Letter  of  9  May,  MS. 
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nations.^  His  veterans,  thongh  unpaid,  ^^^gg^}  And  half- 
starved,  were  in  raptures  to  have  their  idolized  Hajii, 
commander  among  them  again,  and  vowed  that  under  ^^^^* 
his  guidance  there  was  nothing  which  they  could  not  accom- 
plish.  The  King's  honour,  his  own,  that  of  the  army,  all  were 
pledged  to  take  the  city.  On  the  success  of  that  enterprise, 
he  said,  depended  all  his  past  conquests,  and  every  hope  for 
the  future.  Leicester  and  the  English,  whom  he  called  the 
head  and  hody  of  the  rebel  forces,  were  equally  pledged  to 
relieve  the  place,  and  were  bent  upon  meeting  him  in  the 
field.'  The  Earl  had  taken  some  forts  in  the  Batavia — 
Betuwe,  or  "  good  meadow,"  which  he  pronounced  as  fertile 
and  about  as  large  as  Herefordshire,^ — and  was  now  threaten- 
ing Nym^en,  a  city  which  had  been  gained  for  Philip  by  the 
last  effort  of  Schenk,  on  the  royalist  side.  He  was  now 
observing  Alexander's  demonstrations  against  Grave,  but, 
after  the  recent  success  in  victualling  that  place,  he  felt  a  just 
confidence  in,  its  security. 

On  the  31st  May  the  trenches  were  commenced,  and  on 
the  5th  Jime  the  batteries  were  opened.  The  work  went 
rapidly  forward  when  Famese  was  in  the  field,  aiet  May, 
"  The  Prince  of  Parma  doth  batter  it  like  a  Prince,"  *  ^^^^' 
said  Lord  North,  admiring  the  enemy  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
an  honest  soldier.  On  the  6th  of  June,  as  Alexander  rode 
through  the  camp  to  reconnoitre,  previous  to  an  attack,  a  well- 
directed  cannon  ball  carried  away  the  hinder  half  of  his  horse.^ 
The  Prince  fell  to  Ihe  ground,  and,  for  a  moment,  dismay 
was  in  the  Spanish  ranks.  At  the  next  instant,  though 
somewhat  bruised,  he  was  on  his  feet  again,  and,  having 
found  the  breach  sufficiently  promising,  he  determined  on  the 
assault 

As  a  preliminary  measure,  he  wished  to  occupy  a  tower 


•  Panna  to  Philip  H.  21  May,  1686. 
(Arch,  de  Sm.  MS.) 

'  Panna  to  PhiHp  IL  27  May,  U 
June,  1586.    (Ibid.) 

9  Leicester  to  the  Queen,  27  May, 
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1686.     (S.  P.  Office  Ma) 

*  North  to  Burghley,  29  May,  168a 
(8.  P.  Office  MS.) 

fi  Stowe,  718.     Strada  XL  416. 
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which  had  bdeti  battemd  nearly  to  miM^  sitoate  near  the 
riy^n  Captain  de  Solis  wa«  ordered,  with  sixty  veterans^  to 
take  possesBion  of  this  tower,  and  to  ^*  have  a  look  at  thA 
countenance  of  the  enemy,  without  amufting  himielf  with 
anything  ebe."^  The  tower  wan  soon  necured,  but  Bolia,  in 
disobedience  to  his  written  instructioud'  led  his  men  against 
the  ravelin,  which  was  still  in  a  state  of  perfect  defenoe.  A 
musket-ball  soon  stretched  him  dead  beneath  the  wall,  and  his 
followers,  still  attempting  to  enter  the  Impracticable  breach, 
were  repelled  by  a  shower  of  stones  and  blassing  pitoh^hoops. 
Hot  sand,  too,  poured  from  sieves  and  baskets,  insinuated 
itself  within  the  armour  of  the  Spaniards,  and  occasioned 
such  exquisite  suffering,  that  many  threw  themselves  into  the 
river  to  allay  the  pain.  Emerging  refreshed,  but  confused, 
they  attempted  in  vain  to  renew  the  onset.  Several  of  the 
little  band  were  slain,  the  assault  was  quite  unsuccessful,  and 
the  trumpet  sounded  a  reoal.^  So  completely  discomfited 
were  the  Spaniards  by  this  repulse,  and  so  thoroughly  at  their 
ease  were  the  besieged,  that  a  soldier  let  himself  down  ttom 
the  ramparts  of  the  town  for  the  sake  of  plundering  the  body 
of  Captain  Solis,  who  was  richly  dressed,  and,  having  accom- 
plished this  feat.  Was  quietly  helped  back  again  by  his  com- 
rades fVom  above.* 

To  the  surprise  of  the  besiegers,  however,  on  the  very  next 
morning  came  a  request  fVom  the  governor  of  the  city.  Baron 
Hemart,  to  negociate  for  a  surrender.  Alexander  was,  natu- 
rally, but  too  glad  to  grant  easy  terms,  and  upon  the  7th 
of  June  the  garrison  left  the  town  with  colours  displayed  and 
drums  beating,  and  the  Prince  of  Parma  marched  into  it,  at 
the  head  of  his  troops.  He  found  a  year's  provision  there  for 
six  thousand  men,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  walla  had 
suffered  so  little,  that  he  must  hat«  been  obliged  to  wait  long 
for  a  practicable  breach.^ 


i  Purms  to  T)Mpy  11  June,  1686. 
(Arch,  de  Simancas,  MS.) 

2  PAfma  to  PhlUp  II.,  MS.  Juftt  dted. 

3  Strada,  IL  417.     Bor,  IL  707,  708. 


*  Brace's  ^Leyc  Oarne^^  S88. 

^  Strada,  U.  418.  Bon  ^  ''Ot,  tOS. 
Parma  to  Philip  IL  27  Majr,  11  Jane, 
1516.  (AiobL  de  Simaacai^  MS.)  Korth 
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"  There  was  uo  good  reason  even  for  women  to  have  sur- 
rendered the  place/"  ezolaimed  Leicester,  when  he  heard  the 
news.^  And  the  Earl  had  cause  to  be  enraged  at  such  a 
result  He  had  received  a  letter  only  the  day  befwe,  signed 
by  Hemart  himself  and  by  all  the  officers  in  Grave,  asserting 
their  determination  and  ability  to  bold  the  place  for  a  good 
five  months,  or  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  until  they  should 
be  relieved*  And  indeed  all  the  officers,  with  three  exceptions, 
had  protested  against  the  base  surrender.  But  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cata8trophe*-*of  the  disastrous  loss  of  the  city  and  the 
utter  ruin  of  young  Hemart — was  a  woman.  The  governor 
was  governed  by  bis  mistress,  a  lady  of  good  &mily  in  the 
place,  but  of  Spanish  inclinations,  and  she,  for  some  mys* 
terious  reasons,  had  persuaded  him  thus  voluntarily  to  capi* 
tulate.' 

Parma  lost  no  time,  however,  in  exulting  over  his  success. 
Upon  the  same  day  the  towns  of  Megen  and  Batenburg  sur-< 
rendered  to  him,  and  immediately  afterwards  siege  was  laid 
to  Venlo,  a  town  of  importance,  lying  thirty  miles  farther  up 
the  Meuse.  The  vrife  and  family  of  Martin  Schenk  were  in 
the  city,  together  with  two  hundred  horses,  and  from  forty  to 
one  hundred  thousand  crowns  in  money,  plate,  and  furniture 
belonging  to  him,' 

That  bold  partisan,  accompanied  by  the  mad  Welshman, 


toBurghky,  ?^   1686.    (a  P.  Office 
6 

KS.)    LeioeBter  to  the  Queen,  -  June, 

1686.    (Ibid.) 

*  Bruoe's  *  Leya  Coireep.'  288. 

"  Meteren,  ziil  236.  Brooe'i '  Leya 
Correi|>.'    299-310.      Strada,   IL    418. 

Leicester  to  the  Queen,  —  June,  1586. 

(a  P.  Office  Ma)     North  to  Burghley, 

-  June,  1686.     (Ibid.) 

"The  governor,  Hemart,"  said 
North,  "  it  a  gentleman  of  Qelder,  of 
great  kindred,  living,  and  acquaint- 
aooe.  There  be  many  vehement  pre- 
sumptions to  argue  a  treacherous 
practice   with   the  enemy.      The  bent 


cowardice,  mixed  with  such  negh'gence 
as  is  unspeakable.  In  the  time  or  that 
siege  he  spent  his  time  in  his  house, 
fbUowed  with  his  harlot,  and  when  he 
came  abroad  he  could  not  be  gotten 
by  entreaty  of  captains,  burghers,  or 
soldiers  to  do  anything  for  the  defence 
of  the  town,  but  straightway  entered 
into  a  continence  of  the  people,  wish- 
ing rather  to  give  up  the  town  than 
suffer  the  blood  of  so  many  innocents 
to  be  spilt  Which  purpose  he  did  pro- 
secute with  speed,  and  sent  ft  drum  to 
the  enemy  for  parley.  The  town  was 
impossible  to  be  assaulted,"  fto.  to. 

•  North  to  Burghley  2JI^  1686. 
**     "^    «  July 
(a  P.  Office  MS.)    T.  Doyley  to  Burgh- 

^  Jan« 


MMt  oftA  be  WMte  of  it  WW  most  vU^  i  ^®^'  Tiiij  ^^^^'    t^  ^'  ^^^^  ^^' 
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Boger  Williams,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
English  lances  and  thirty  of  Schenk's  men,  made  a  wild 
nocturnal  attempt  to  cut  their  way  through  the  besi^ing  force, 
and  penetstite  to  the  city.  They  passed  through  the  enemy's 
lines,  killed  all  the  corps-de-garde,  and  many  Spanish  IsrooperB 
— the  terrible  Martin's  own  hand  being  most  effective  in  this 
midnight  slaughter — and  reached  the  very  door  of  Parma's 
tent,  where  they  killed  his  secretary  and  many  of  his  guards. 
It  was  even  reported,  and  generally  believed,  that  Famese 
himself  had  been  in  imminent  danger,  that  Schenk  had  fired 
his  pistol  at  him  unsuccessfully,  and  had  then  struck  him  on 
the  head  with  its  butt-end,  and  that  the  Prince  had  only  saved 
his  life  by  leaping  from  his  horse,  and  scrambling  through  a 
ditch.^  But  these  seem  to  have  been  fables.  The  alarm  at 
last  became  general,  the  dawn  of  a  summer's  day  was  faat 
approaching,  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  the  bold  marauders 
were  obliged  to  effect  their  retreat,  as  they  best  might,  hotly 
pursued  by  near  two  thousand  men.  Having  slain  many  of 
the  Spanish  army,  and  lost  nearly  half  their  own  number, 
they  at  last  obtained  shelter  in  Wachtendonk.' 

Soon  afterwards  the  place  capitulated  without  waiting  for  a 

battery,  upon  moderate  terms.     Schenk's  wife  was  sent  away 

28  June,   courtcously  with  her  family,  in  a  coach  and  four, 

1586.     i^jjjj  ^ji;}^  QQ  much  "apparel"  as  might  be  carried 

with  her.     His  property  was  confiscated,  for  "  no  fair  wars 

could  be  made  with  him."  * 

Thus,  within  a  few  weeks  after  taking  the  field,  the 
"  dejected,  melancholy "  man,  who  was  so  "  out  of  courage," 
and  the  soldiers  who  were  so  "marvellously  b^inning  to  run 
away  " — according  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester — ^had  swept  their 
enemy  from  every  town  on  the  Meuse.     That  river  was  now. 


>  North  to  Burghley,  —  June,  1686. 

(S.  P.  Office  M&) 
s  Ibid.     Meteren,  ziiL  235.    Doyley 

M  June 

to  Buivhley,  — -->  1586.    (S.  P.  Office 

"      ^      A  July  ^ 

Ma) 

'  Doyley  to  Burghley,  vbi  sup. 


Lei- 


cester to  the  Queen,  — ^  1686.  (S.  P. 

6  July 

Office  Ma)  North  to  Bui^gfaley,  same 
date.  (S.  P.  Office  Ma)  Parma  to 
Philip  II.  8  July,  1686.  (Aich.  d« 
Simancas,  Ma)  Compare  Strada,  II 
423.     Meteren,  xiu.  236. 
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throughout  its  whole  course,  in  the  power  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  Province  of  Brabant  became  thoroughly  guarded  again 
by  its  foss,  and  the  enem/s  road  was  opened  into  the  northern 
Provinces. 

Leicester,  meantime,  had  not  distinguished  himself.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  he  had  been  sadly  outgeneralled. 
The  man  who  had  talked  of  following  the  enemy  inch  by 
inch,  and  who  had  pledged  himself  not  only  to  protect  Grave, 
and  any  other  place  that  might  be  attacked,  but  even  to 
recover  Antwerp  and  Bruges  within  a  few  weeks,  had  wasted 
the  time  in  very  desultory  operations.  After  the  St.  George 
feasting,  Knewstub  sermons,  and  forces  of  Hercules,  were  all 
finished,  the  Earl  had  taken  the  field  with  five  thousand  foot 
and  fifteen  hundred  horse.  His  intention  was  to  clear  the 
Tssel,  by  getting  possession  of  Doesburg  and  Zutphen,  but, 
hearing  of  Parma's  demonstrations  upon  Grave,  he  abandoned 
the  contemplated  siege  of  those  cities,  and  came  to  Amheim. 
He  then  crossed  the  Rhine  into  the  Isle  of  Batavia,  and 
thence,  after  taking  a  few  sconces  of  inferior  importance — 
while  Schenk,  meanwhile,  was  building  on  the  Island  of 
Gravenweert,  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  Bhine  and  Waal,  the 
sconce  so  celebrated  a  century  later  as  ^Schenk's  Fort' 
(Schenkenschans) — ^he  was  preparing  to  pass  the  Waal  in 
order  to  attack  Farnese,  when  he  heard,  to  his  astonishment^ 
of  the  surrender  of  Grave."  ^ 

He  could  therefore — to  his  chagrin — ^no  longer  save  that 
important  city,  but  he  could,  at  least,  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
culprit.  Leicester  was  in  Bommel  when  he  heard  of  Baron 
Hemart's  faint-heartedness  or  treachery,  and  his  wrath  was 
extravagant  in  proportion  to  the  exultation  with  which  his 
previous  success  had  inspired  him.  He  breathed  nothing  but 
revenge  against  the  coward  and  the  traitor,  who  had  delivered 
up  the  town  in  "  such  lewd  and  beastly  sort.* 

"  I  will  never  depart  hence,"  he  said,"  till  by  the  goodness 

*  Meteren,  xiu.  235'*. 
Leicester  to  the  Qaeon,  *^  June.  1 580.     (S.  P.  Office  1£8.) 
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of  j3tod  I  be  satisfied  someway  of  this  viUain's  treachery/'* 
There  could  be  little  doubt  that  Hemart  deserved  punishment. 
There  could  be  as  little  that  Leicester  would  mete  it  out  to 
him  in  ample  measure.  "The  lewd  villain  who  gave  up 
Grave/'  said  he,  "  and  the  captains  as  deep  in  fault  as  himself, 
shall  all  suffer  together."  * 

Hemart  came  boldly  to  meet  him.  "  The  honest  man  came 
to  me  at  Bommel,"  said  Leicester,  and  he  assured  the  govern- 
ment that  it  was  in  the  hope  of  persuading  the  magistrates  of 
that  and  other  towns  to  imitate  his  own  treachery.* 

But  the  magistrates  straightway  delivered  the  culprit  to 

the  governor-general,   who   immediately  placed    him  under 

26  June,  arrest.   A  court-martial  was  summoned,  26th  of  June, 

^*®^-  at  Utrecht,  consisting  of  Hohenlo,  Essex,  and  other 
distinguished  officers.  They  found  that  the  conduct  of  the 
prisoner  merited  death,  but  left  it  to  the  Earl  to  decide 
whether  various  extenuating  circumstances  did  not  justify  a 
pardon.*  Hohenlo  and  Norris  exerted  themselves  to  procure 
a  mitigation  of  the  young  man's  sentence,  and  they  excited 
thereby  the  governor's  deep  indignation.  Norris,  accord- 
ing to  Leicester,  was  in  love  with  the  culprit's  aunt,  and 
was  therefore  especially  desirous  of  saving  his  life.*  More- 
over, much  use  was  made  of  the  discredit  which  had  been 
thrown  by  the  Queen  on  the  Earl's  authority,  and  it  was 
openly  maintained,  that,  being  no  longer  governor-general, 
he  had  no  authority  to  order  execution  upon  a  Netherland 
officer.* 

The  favourable  circumstances  urged  in  the  case,  were,  that 
Hemart  was  a  young  man,  without  experience  in  military 
matters,  and  that  he  had  been  overcome  by  the  supplications 
and  outcries  of  the  women,  panic-struck  after  the  first  assault. 
There  were  no  direct  proofs  of  treachery,  or  even  of  personal 


'  Bnioe's  'L^ya  Camep.*  S86. 
»  Ibid.  287. 

'  Leicester  to  the  Queen,    MS.  be- 
fore cited. 

*  North  to  Bnrghlej,  -  Jime»  1586. 


(S.  P.  Offloe  Ma)    HooBl.  V«TOlgfa, 
166. 

*  Bruce's  *  Leyc  Correep.'  301,  310, 
313. 

*  Leicester  to  the  Queen,  —  Juiw^ 
1586.     (S.  P.  Office  MSO 
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oowanlice.  He  begged  hard  for  a  pardon,  not  on  aoooont  of 
his  life^  bat  for  the  sake  of  his  reputation.  He  earnestly 
implored  permission  to  serre  under  the  Queen  of  England,  as 
a  private  soldier,  without  pay,  on  land  or  sea,  for  as  many 
years  as  she  should  specify,  and  to  be  selected  for  the  most 
dangerous  employments,  in  order  that,  before  he  died,  he 
might  wipe  out  the  disgrace,  which,  through  his  fault,  in  an 
hour  of  weakness,  had  come  upon  an  ancient  and  honourable 
house.^  Much  interest  was  made  for  him— his  family  conneo* 
tion  being  powerful--*and  a  general  impression  prevailing 
that  he  had  erred  through  folly  rather  than  deep  guilt. 
But  Leicester  beating  himself  upon  the  breast — as  he  was 
wont  when  excited**^wore  that  there  should  be  no  pardon 
for  such  a  traitor.^  The  States  of  Holland  and  Zeeland, 
likewise,  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  severe  example.' 

Hemart  was  accordingly  led  to  the  scaffold  on  the  28th 
June.  He  spoke  to  the  people  with  great  calmness,  and,  in 
20th  June,  two  languages,  French  and  Flemish,  declared  Ihat 

1686.  he  was  guiltless  of  treachery,  but  that  the  terror 
and  tears  of  the  women,  in  an  hour  of  panic,  had  made  a 
coward  of  him.^  He  was  beheaded,  standing.  The  two 
captains,  Du  Ban  and  Koeboekum,  who  had  also  been  con* 
demned,  suffered  with  him.*  A  third  captain,  likewise  con- 
victed, was,  "for  very  just  cause,"  pardoned  by  Leicester.' 
The  Earl  persisted  in  believing  that  Hemart  had  surrendered 
the  city  as  part  of  a  deliberate  plan,  and  affirmed  that  in  such 
a  time,  when  men  had  come  to  think  no  more  of  giving  up  a 
town  than  of  abandoning  a  house,  it  was  highly  necessary  to 
afford  an  excumple  to  traitors  and  satisfaction  to  the  people.^ 
And  the  people  were  thoroughly  satisfied,  according  to  the 
governor,  and  only  expressed  their  regret  that  three  or  four 
members  of  the  States-General  could  not    have  their  heads 


*  Hoofd,   V«rvolgh,  166.      Meteren, 
xllL  286~. 

*  Hoofd,  tt&t  supra, 

»  *  EoBol  HolV   2*  Jtme,     1   July, 
1686,  bl  320.     Wagenaar,  viii.  128. 

*  Hoofil,     Metoren,   Wag^naar,    uhi 


iup. 
•Ibid. 
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cut  off  88  well,  being  as  arrant  knaves  as  Hemart ;  '^  and  so  I 
think  they  be,"  added  Leicester.^ 

Parma  having  thus  made  himself  master  of  the  Meuse,  lost 
no  time  in  making  a  demonstration  upon  the  parallel  coarse 
of  the  Bhine,  thirty  miles  farther  east.'  Schenk,  Kloet,  and 
other  partisans,  kept  that  portion  of  the  archi-episcopate  and 
of  Westphalia  in  a  state  of  perpetual  commotion.*  Early 
in  the  preceding  year,  Count  de  Meurs  had,  by  a  fortunate 
stratagem,  captm^  the  town  of  Neusz  for  the  deposed  elector, 
and  Herman  Kloet,  a  young  and  most  determined  Gteldiian 
soldier,  now  commanded  in  the  place.^ 

The  Elector  Ernest  had  made  a  visit  in  disguise  to  the 
camp  of  Parma,  and  had  represented  the  necessity  of  recover- 
ing the  city.  It  had  become  the  stronghold  of  heretics,  rebels, 
and  banditti.  The  Bhine  was  in  their  hands,  and  with  it  the  per- 
petual power  of  disturbing  the  loyal  Netherlands.  It  was  as  much 
the  interest  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  as  that  of  the  Archbishop 
that  Neusz  should  be  restored  to  its  lawful  owner.  Panna 
bad  felt  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  and  had  early  in  the 
year  sent  Haultepenne  to  invest  the  city.  He  had  been 
obliged  to  recal  that  commander  during  the  siege  of  Grave. 
The  place  being  reduced,  Alexander,  before  the  grass  could 
grow  beneath  his  feet  advanced  to  the  Bhine  in  person. 
Early  in  July  he  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Neusz  with 
eight  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse.  The  garrison 
under  Kloet  numbered  scarcely  more  than  sixteen  hundred 
effective  soldiers,*  all  Netherlanders  and  Germans,  none  being 
'  English. 

The  city  is  twenty  miles  below  Cologne.  It  was  so  wdl 
fortified  that  a  century  before  it  had  stood  a  year's  si^  fiom 
the  famous  Charles  the  Bold,  who,  after  all,  had  been  obliged 
to  retire.^    It  had  also  resisted  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Charles 


'  Leicester  to  the  Queen,  —  June, 

18 
1686.     Same  to  Burghley,-- June,  1586. 

(S.  P.  Office  MSS.) 

«  Parma  to  Philip  XL  8  July,  1586. 


(Arch,  de  Simancas,  If  a) 

«  Wagenaar,  viiL  131.    HooliL  Vep- 
volgh,  154. 

*  Strada,  IL  425.  Wagenaar.  yifi.  131 
s  Strada,  &c.,  Ma  just  cited. 

*  Meteren,  ziu.  235^o. 
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the  Fifth,^  and  was  now  stronger  than  it  ever  had  been. 
It  was  thoroughly  well  provisioned^  so  that  it  was  safe  enough 
"if  those  within  it/'  said  Leicester,  "be  men/"  The  Earl 
expressed  the  opinion,  however,  that  "  those  fellows  were  not 
good  to  defend  towns,  unless  the  besiegers  were  obliged  to 
swim  to  the  attack.'' '  The  issue  was  to  show  whether  the 
sarcasm  were  just  or  not.  Meantime  the  town  was  considered 
by  the  governor-general  to  be  secure,  "unless  towns  were 
to  be  had  for  the  asking."^ 

Neusz  is  not  immediately  upon  the  Rhine,  but  that  river, 
which  sweeps  away  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the 
walls,  throws  out  an  arm  which  completely  encircles  the  town. 
A  part  of  the  place,  cut  into  an  island  by  the  Erpt,  was 
strengthened  by  two  redoubts.  This  island  was  abandoned, 
as  being  too  weak  to  hold,  and  the  Spaniards  took  possession 
of  it  immediately.*  There  were  various  preliminary  and 
sanguinary  sorties  and  skirmishes,  during  which  the  Spaniards 
after  having  been  once  driven  from  the  island,  again  occupied 
that  position.  Archbishop  Ernest  came  into  the  camp,  and, 
before  proceeding  to  a  cannonade,  Parma  offered  to  the  city  cer- 
tain terms  of  capitulation,  which  were  approved  by  that  prelate. 
Kloet  replied  to  this  proposal,  that  he  was  wedded  to  the  town 
and  to  his  honour,  which  were  as  one.  These  he  was  incapable 
of  sacrificing,  but  his  life  he  was  ready  to  lay  down.'  There 
was,  through  some  misapprehension,  a  delay  in  reporting  this 
answer  to  Famese.  Meantime  that  general  became  impatient, 
and  advanced  to  the  battery  of  the  Italian  jregiment.  Pre- 
tending to  be  a  plenipotentiary  from  the  commander-in- 
chief,  he  expostulated  in  a  loud  voice  ^at  the  slowness  of  their 
counsels.  Hardly  had  he  begun  to  speak,  when  a  shower  of 
balls  rattled  about  him.  His  own  soldiers  were  terrified  at 
his  danger,  and  a  cry  arose  in  the  town  that  "  Holofemese" — 


'  MetereD,  xiil  235^o. 

2  Brace's  '  Leya  Correap.'  260. 

90 

•  Leioester   to    Burghley,    ^   July, 
1686.     (&  P.  Office  MS.) 
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*  Same  to  the  Queen,-  July.    (S.  P. 

Office  MS.) 
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•  North  to  Burghley,  26  July,  16861 
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as  the  Flemings  and  Qermaoft  >^r6  accufltomed  to  nickname 
Fameie^wai  dead.^  Strange  to  relate,  he  wa6  quite  un- 
haitned,  and  walked  Wsk  to  hia  tent  with  dignified  slowness 
and  a  very  frowning  &ce.  It  was  said  that  this  breach  of 
tmoe  had  been  begun  by  the  Spaniards,  who  had  fired  flnt, 
and  had  been  immediately  answered  by  the  town.  This  was 
hotly  denied,  and  Parma  sent  Colonel  Tassis  with  a  flag  of 
truce  to  the  commander,  to  rebuke  and  to  desire  an  explana* 
tion  of  this  dishonourable  conduct.* 

The  answer  given,  or  imagined^  was  that  Commander  Kloet 
had  been  sound  asleep,  but  that  he  now  much  regretted  this 
untoward  accident.  The  explanation  was  received  with  deri- 
sion, for  it  seemed  hardly  probable  that  so  young  and  energetic 
a  soldier  would  take  the  opportunity  to  refresh  himself  with 
slumber  at  a  moment  when  a  treaty  for  the  capitulation  of  a 
oity  under  his  charge  was  under  discussion.  This  terminated 
the  negociation.* 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  feast  of  St.  James  was  celebrated 
in  the  Spanish  camp,  with  bonfires  and  other  demonstrationfi 
of  hilarity.  The  townsmen  are  said  to  have  desecrated  the 
same  holiday  by  roasting  alive  in  the  market-place  two  un- 
fortunate soldiers,  who  had  been  captured  in  a  sortie  a  few 
days  before ;  besides  burning  the  body  of  the  holy  Saint  Qui- 
rinus,  with  other  holy  relics.*  The  detestable  deed  was  to 
be  most  horribly  avenged. 

A  steady  cannonade  from  forty«five  great  guns  was  kept  up 
from  2  A.M.  of  tluly  15  until  the  dawn  of  the  following  day; 

i«  July,  the  cannoneers  being  all  provided  with  milk  and 

1586.  vinegar  to  cool  the  pieces.*  At  daybreak  the  assault 
was  ordered.  Eight  separate  attacks  were  made  with  the 
usual  impetuosity  of  Spaniards,  and  were  steadily  repulsed.* 


>  Hoofd,  Vervolgh,  179. 

*8trada,  II.  433.     Hoofd,  ttbiaup. 

sfioofiL  Strada,  «M  8up.  Me- 
teren,  xiil  236  seq. 

*  Parma  to  Philip  XL  4  Aug.  1686. 
(Arob.  de  Simancaa,  MB.)  Comparo 
Strada  !I.  434. 


There  is  no  authority  but  that  of 
Famese  for  the  •tst«oi«nt  of  thi* 
horrible  crime^  but  I  ft^l  it  mjr  diitf 
to  record  it 

»  North  to  Burghley,  26  July,  1&86 
(S.  P.  Office  Ma) 

•Ibid. 
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At  the  ninth,  the  outer  wall  was  carried,  and  the  Spaniards 
shouting  '^  Santiago"  poured  over  it,  bearing  back  all  resistance. 
An  Itidian  Knight  of  the  Sepulchre,  .Cesar  Ouidiccioni  by 
name,  and  a  Spanish  ensign,  one  Alphonso  de  Mesa,  with  his 
colours  in  one  hand  and  a  ladder  in  the  other,  each  claimed 
the  honour  of  haying  first  mounted  the  breach.  Both  being 
deemed  equally  wortJij  of  reward,  Parma,  after  the  city  had 
been  won,  took  from  his  own  cap  a  sprig  of  jewels  and  a 
golden  wheat-ear  ornamented  with  a  gem,  which  he  had 
himself  worn  in  place  of  a  plume,  and  thus  presented  each 
with  a  brilliant  token  of  his  r^ard.^  The  wall  was  then 
strengthened  against  the  inner  line  of  fortification,  and  all 
night  long  a  desperate  conflict  was  maintained  in  the  dark 
upon  the  narrow  space  between  the  two  barriers.  Before  day- 
light Kloet,  who  then,  as  always,  had  led  his  men  in  the  most 
desperate  adventures,  was  carried  into  the  town,  wounded  in 
five  places,  and  with  his  leg  almost  severed  at  the  thigh.* 
"'Tis  the  bravest  man,"  said  the  enthusiastic  Lord  North, 
^*  that  was  ever  heard  of  in  the  world."*  ^^  He  is  but  a  boy," 
said  Alexander  Famese,  ^^  but  a  commander  of  extraordinary 
capacity  and  valour."  * 

£arly  in  the  morning,  when  this  mishap  was  known,  an 
officer  was  sent  to  the  camp  of  the  besiegers  to  treat.  The 
soldiers  received  him  with  furious  laughter,  and  denied  him 
access  to  the  general.  ^^  Commander  Kloet  had  waked  from 
his  nap  at  a  wrong  time,"  they  said,  '^and  the  Prince  of 
Parma  was  now  sound  asleep,  in  his  turn."*  There  was  no 
possibility  of  commencing  a  negociation.  The  Spaniards, 
heated  by  the  conflict,  maddened  by  opposition,  and  inspired 
by  the  desire  to  sack  a  wealthy  city,  overpowered  all  resistance. 
"  My  little  soldiers  were  not  to  be  restrained,"  •  said  Famese, 
and  so  compelling  a  reluctant  consent  on  the  part  of  tho 
commander-in-chief  to  an  assault,  the  Italian  and  Spanish 


>  Btradik  U.  435. 

»  Ibid.  436.    North  to  Burgblej,  MS. 

•  North  to  Burghley,  M& 

♦  fmm  to  Philip,  4  Aug,  1686.  MS. 
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«  Panoa   to    PhiKp, 
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legions  poured  into  the  town  at  two  opposite  gates,  which 
were  no  longer  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  enemy.  The 
two  streuns  met  in  t^ie  heart  of  the  place,  and  swept  ev^ 
living  thing  in  their  path  out  of  existence.  The  garrison  was 
butchered  to  a  man,  and  subsequently  many  of  the  inhabitants 
— ^men,  women,  and  children — also,  although  the  women,  to 
the  honour  of  Alexander,  had  been  at  first  secured  from  hann 
in  some  of  the  churches,  where  they  had  been  ordered  to  take 
refuge.  The  first  blast  of  indignation  was  against  the  com- 
mandant of  the  place.  Alexander,  who  had  admired  his 
courage,  was  not  unfavourably  disposed  towards  him,  but 
Archbishop  Ernest  vehemently  demanded  his  immediate 
death,  as  a  personal  favour  to  himself.^  As  the  churchman 
was  nominally  sovereign  of  the  city,  although  in  reality  a 
beggarly  dependant  on  Philip's  alms,  Famese  felt  bound  to 
comply.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  at  first  supposed  that 
the  Bishop's  Christian  request  had  been  complied  with,  sent 
a  shudder  through  every  heart  in  the  Netherlands.  "They 
took  Kloet,  wounded  as  he  was,"  said  Lord  North,  "  and  first 
strangled  him,  then  smeared  him  with  pitch,  and  burnt  him 
with  gunpowder ;  thus,  with  their  holiness,  they  made  a 
tragical  end  of  an  heroical  service.  It  is  wondered  that  the 
Prince  would  suffer  so  great  an  outrage  to  be  done  to  so  noble 
a  soldier,  who  did  but  his  duty."* 

But  this  was  an  error.     A  Jesuit  priest*  was  sent  to  the 


*  The  Jesuit  Strada,  11.  438,  is  the 
authority  for  the  statement,  founded 
upon  jUexander's  own  letters;  more 
of  which  were  before  him  tlian  can 
now  be  found  in  any  single  collection 
of  documents.  I  have  noticed  very 
few  of  the  Simancas  letters  relating 
to  Famese  that  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  at  Strada's  disposal — although,  of 
course,  he  only  gives  a  very  brief  epi- 
tome of  them  in  the  Ijdin  ^guage 
— ^while  he  has  used  many  others  of 
which  there  are  no  copies  at  Simancas. 

«  North  to  Burghley,  ^^,  1686. 
(a  P.  Office  MS.)  Leicester's  account 
was  still  more  horrible — "  After  Eloet 
was  brought  to  the  ma^ke^place,"  ho 


wrote  to  Walsingham,  "  being  sore- 
wounded  before,  they  laid  him  upon  a 
table,  and  bound  liim,  and  anointed 
hhn  with  tar  all  over  his  body,  and 
half'Strangling  him,  burnt  him  ciudly." 
Bruoe's  *Leya  Corresp.' 369,  ^L^ 
1686.  •  ^"^ 

Other  English  letters  described  the 
fate  of  the  commandant  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  the  crime,  although 
odious,  was  not  quite  so  atrodoua  as 
it  was  at  first  believed  to  be. 

'  **Ad  quern  lecto  jacentum  mioo 
Sodetatis  Jesu  sacerdote,  cigua  opeii 
in  eo  saltern  mortis  articulo  A  secunda 
se  morte  prssriperat,"  Ac.  Strada»  IL 
438. 
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house  of  the  commandant,  for  a  humane  effort  was  thought 
neoessarj  in  order  to  save  the  soul  of  the  man  whose  life  was 
forfeited  for  the  crime  of  defending  his  city.  The  culprit  was 
found  lying  in  bed.  His  wife,  a  woman  of  remarkable  beauty/ 
with  her  sister,  was  in  attendance  upon  him.  The  spectacle 
of  those  two  fair  women,  nursing  a  wounded  soldier  fallen 
upon  the  field  of  honour,  might  have  softened  devils  with 
sympathy.  But  the  Jesuit  was  closely  followed  by  a  band  of 
soldiers,  who,  notwiti^tanding  the  supplications  of  the  women, 
and  the  demand  of  Eloet  to  be  indulged  with  a  soldier's 
death,  tied  a  rope  round  the  commandant's  neck,  dragged 
him  from  his  bed,  and  hanged  him  from  his  own  window. 
The  Calvinist  clergyman,  Fosserus  of  Oppenheim,  the  deacons 
of  the  congregation,  two  military  officers,  and — said  Parma — 
"forty  other  rascals,"  were  murdered  in  the  same  way  at  the 
same  time.*  The  bodies  remained  at  the  window  till  they 
were  devoured  by  the  flames,  which  soon  consumed  the  house. 
For  a  vast  conflagration,  caused  none  knew  whether  by  acci- 
dent, by  the  despair  of  the  inhabitants,  by  the  previous 
arrangements  of  the  commandant,  by  the  latest-arrived  bands 
of  the  besiegers  enraged  that  the  Italians  and  Spaniards  had 
been  beforehand  with  them  in  the  spoils,  or — as  Famese  more 
maturely  believed — ^by  the  special  agency  of  the  Almighty, 
offended  with  the  burning  of  Saint  Quirinus,'  now  came  to 
complete  the  horror  of  the  scene.  Three-quarters  of  the  town 
were  at  once  in  a  blaze.  The  churches,  where  the  affirighted 
women  had  been  cowering  during  the  sack  and  slaughter, 
were  soon  on  flre,  and  now,  amid  the  crash  of  falling  houses 
and  the  uproar  of  the  drunken  soldiery,  those  unhaj^y  victims 
were  seen  flitting  along  the  flaming  streets,  seeking  refrige 
against  the  fury  of  the  elements  in  the  more  horrible  cruelty 
of  man.  The  fire  lasted  all  day  and  night,  and  not  one  stone 
would  have  been  left  upon  another,  had  not  the  body  of 


*  Strada,  n.  MS.  last  cited. 

>  **  Se  ahoToaron  oon  el  oomandante^ 
el  miniBtro,  los  conastoriaotes,  7  qua- 
lanta  otroB  veDaooB,"  fta  Parma  to 
PbQip,  4  Aug.  1586.    (Arch,  de  Siman- 


caa»   MS.)     Compare  Strada,   XL  438 
Meteren,  ziii.  236.    Hoo(d,  Yerrolgl^ 
1T9,  180.    Bor,  II.  738. 
»  Strada,  IL  441,  442. 
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a  second  saint,  sayed  on  a  former  oocasion  from  the  heretiot 
by  the  piety  of  a  citiaen,  been  fortunately  deposited  in  his 
house.  At  this  point  the  conflagration  was  stayed — ^for  the 
flames  refused  to  consume  these  holy  relics '-^but  almost 
the  whole  of  the  town  was  destroyed,  while  at  least  four  thou- 
sand people,  citizens  and  soldiers,  had  perished  by  sword  or 
fire."' 

Three  hundred  survivors  of  the  garrison  took  refuge  in  a 
tower.    Its  base  was  surrounded,  and,  after  brief  parley,  they 

4  Aug.,   descended  as  prisoners.    The  Prince  and  Haultepenne 

15S6.  att^npted  in  vain  to  protect  them  against  the  fury 
of  the  soldiers,  and  every  man  of  them  was  instantly  put  to 
death.* 

The  next  day,  Alexander  gave  orders  that  the  wife  and 
sister  of  the  commandant  should  be  protected — for  they  had 
escaped,  as  if  by  miracle,  from  all  the  horrors  of  that  day  and 
night--^nd  sent,  under  escort,  to  their  friends/  Neusz  had 
nearly  ceased  to  exist,  for,  according  to  contemporaneous 
accounts,  but  eight  houses  had  escaped  destruction. 

And  the  reflection  was  most  painful  to  Leicester  and  to  every 
generous  Englishman  or  Netherlander  in  the  country^  that 
this  important  city  and  its  heroic  defenders  might  have  been 
preserved,  but  for  want  of  harmony  and  want  of  money.* 
Twice  had  the  Earl  got  together  a  force  of  four  thousand  men 
for  the  relief  of  the  place,  and  twice  had  he  been  obliged  to  dis- 
band them  again  for  the  lack  of  funds  to  set  them  in  the  field. 


»  SlTftdas  n.  440.  »  Ibid.  442. 

»  Ibid.  439.  *  Ibid.  438. 

*  Bor,  n.  t38.  Stow©,  784  HooM, 
Verroigh,  179,  180.  MeteroD,  xiil 
236,  sea,  Strada,  IL  436*442.  Parma 
to  Philip  XL  4  Aug.  1686.  (Arch,  de 
»Siin«pcM,  Ma) 

North    to   Bui^hley,    ^-^,    1686. 

Scune  to  same,  —  Aug.  1586.  Leicester 
to  Burghl«)r,  ^-^  T.  Cecil  to  same, 
!1  July.  B.  Geie  to  same,  ^^- 
"W.KnollyB  to  wuno,  }_  Aug.    T.  Do\- 


ley  to  Sams,  -  Atig.     (a  P.  Offloe 
MSa)  w      ^      '  J 

*  ^  Thomas  OeoO,  Meet  son  oT 
the  Lord  Treasurer,  was  then  goyomcr 
of  thd  caationaiy  town  of  BrilL  It 
had  been  proposed  to  biu  to  change 
this  government  for  that  of  Harlington 
in  Friesland,  where  Lord  North  was 
then  installed.  Bat  Oecil  cimrrtd 
that  he  was  "resolved  to  keep  the 
Brill  still,  as  one  that  would  rather 
keep  a  shrew  he  knoweth  than  a  shrew 
he  know«th  not."  He  was  rooch  dis- 
gusted with  the  perpetual  diirord 
which  had  luoeeeded  the  bfisf  sotho- 
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He  had  pawuod  bia  plate  and  other  valuables/  exhausted  his 
credit,  and  had  aothiug  for  it  but  to  wait  for  the  Queeu'e  tardy 
remittaucea,  aod  to  wrangle  with  the  States ;  for  the  leaders 
of  that  body  were  unwilling  to  accord  large  supplies  to  a 
man  who  had  become  personally  suspected  by  them,  and  was 
the  representative  of  a  deeply-suspected  government  Mean- 
while, one-third  at  least  of  the  money  which  really  found  its 
way  from  time  to  time  out  of  England,  was  filched  from  the 
^^  poor  starved  wretches,"  as  Leicester  called  his  soldiers,  by 
the  dishonesty  of  Norris,  uncle  of  Sir  John  and  army-trea- 
surer. This  man  was  growing  so  rich  on  his  peculations, 
on  his  commissions,  and  on  his  profits  from  paying  the 
troops  in  a  depreciated  coin,  that  Leicester  declared  the 
whole  revenue  of  his  own  landed  estates  in  England  to  be 
less  than  that  functionary's  annual  income.'  Thus  it  was 
diflicult  to  say  whether  the  "  ragged  rogues"  of  Elizabeth  or 
the  maimed  and  neglected  soldiers  of  Philip  were  in  the  more 
pitiable  plight. 

The  only  consolation  in  the  recent  reduction  of  Neusu  wa^ 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Parma  had  only  gained  a  position, 
for  the  town  had  ceased  to  exist ;  and  in  the  fiction  that  he 
had  paid  for  his  triumph  by  the  loss  of  six  thousand  soldiers, 
killed  and  wounded,'  In  reality  not  more  than  five  hundred 
of  Famese's  armv  lost  their  lives,^  and  although  the  town. 


upon  Loloe^ter'i  arrival.  The 
wrangling  between  Leioeeter  and  his 
offioersy  and  between  them  all  and  the 
States,  oifeDded  the  jamg  soldier  ao 
much  that  he  was  anxious  to  leave  the 
Netherlanda.  '*  Bravely  was  Nuys  da* 
leodad  by  Klo«t,  hut  evfl  relieved  by 
US,"  he  wrote  to  his  Iktlier.  "Our 
afl^rs  ber»  be  suoh  aa  that  which  wo 
conclude  overnight  is  broke  in  the 
morning;  we  agree  not  one  with  an- 
other, but  we  are  divided  in  many  &i> 
tions,  so  as  if  the  enemy  were  as  strong 
as  we  are  factious  and  irresolute,  I 
think  we  should  make  shipwreck  of 
(be  cause  thia  sumoiar.''    Sir  T.  Oeoil 

to  Lord  Burghley,  -  July,  1586.    (8.  P. 

Office  MS.) 

VOL.  n. — D 


*  Leicester   to  Burghley,    —    Aug, 

1586.    (S.  P.  Office  Ma) 

*  Bruoe'i  'Leya  Oorresp.'  260,  264, 
299,  303. 

»  Bruoe's  *Leya  Corrwp.'  363.  "He 
haa  lost  3,000  of  his  soldiers  and 
as  many  hurt."  (1).  Leicester  to 
Walsiogham,  27  Ju^,  1686.  "Of 
the  enemy  not  less  than  3,000  slain," 
said  ITorth,  26  July,  Ma  %bi  supra. 
•♦The  town  is  gone,  clean  burnt  to 
the  ground,"  wrote  Leicester  to  Burgh- 
ley, "and  to  the  nimiber  of  4,000 
dead     in    the    dUches,^*       Letter    of 

8  Aug.  "^ 

*  North  to  Burghley,  "  Aug.  Ma 
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excepting  some  churches,  had  certainly  been  destroyed;  yet 
the  Prince  was  now  master  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Cologne, 
and  of  the  Meuse  as  far  as  Grave.  The  famine  which  pressed 
so  sorely  upon  him,  might  now  be  relieved,  and  his  military 
communications  with  Germany  be  considered  secure. 

The  conqueror  now  turned  his  attention  to  Bheinberg, 
twenty-five  miles  farther  down  the  river.^ 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  had  not  been  well  satisfied  by  the  com- 
parative idleness  in  which,  from  these  various  circumstances, 
he  had  been  compelled  to  remain.  Early  in  the  spring  he 
had  been  desirous  of  making  an  attack  upon  Flanders  by 
capturing  the  town  of  Steenberg.  The  faithful  Roger  Williams 
had  strongly  seconded  the  proposal.  "  We  wish  to  show  your 
Excellency,"  said  he  to  Leicester,  "that  we  are  not  sound 
asleep."*  The  Welshman  was  not  likely  to  be  accused  of 
somnolence,  but  on  this  occasion  Sidney  and  himself  had  been 
overruled.  At  a  later  moment,  and  during  the  siege  of  Neusz, 
Sir  Philip  had  the  satisfaction  of  making  a  successful  foray 
into  Flanders. 

The  expedition  had  been  planned  by  Prince  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  and  was  his  earliest  military  achievement.  He  pro- 
posed carrying  by  surprise  the,  city  of  Axel,  a  well-built, 
strongly-fortified  town  on  the  south-western  edge  of  the  great 
Scheldt  estuary,  and  very  important  from  its  position.  Its 
acquisition  would  make  the  hold  of  the  patriots  and  the 
English  upon  Sluys  and  Ostend  more  secure,  and  give  them 
many  opportunities  of  annoying  the  enemy  in  Flanders. 

Early  in  July,  Maurice  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  com- 
municating the  particulars  of  his  scheme,  but  begging  that 
the  affair  might  be  "  very  secretly  handled,"  and  kept  firom 
every  one  but  Sidney.  Leicester  accordingly  sent  his  nephew 
to  Maurice  that  they  might  consult  together  upon  the  enter- 
prise, and  make  sure  "  that  there  was  no  ill  intent,  there  being 


1  Bor,   Hoofd,  Meteren,  Strada,  ubi 
tupra. 

•   WiUiama    to 


17 


Leicester,    —    Feb. 

27 


1686. 
MS.) 


(Brit  Mos.  Galbfs  a  ix.  p.  S& 
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80  much  treachery  in  the  worl(L"i  Sidney  found  no  trea- 
chery in  young  Maurice,  hut  only  a  noble  and  intelligent 
love  of  adventm^^  and  the  two  arranged  their  plans  in  har- 
mony. 

Leicester,  then,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy,  came  to 
Bergen-op-Zoom,  with  five  hundred  men,  where  he  remained 
two  days,  not  sleeping  a  wink,  as  he  averred,  during  ig^  17  j^\y^ 
the  whole  time.  In  the  night  of  Tuesday,  16th  of  ^^®^ 
July,  the  five  hundred  English  soldiers  were  despatched  by 
water,  under  chai^  of  Lord  Willoughby,  "  who,"  said  the 
Earl,  "  would  needs  go  with  them."  Young  Hatton,  too,  son  of 
Sir  Christopher,  also  volunteered  on  the  service,  "  as  his  first 
nursling."*  Sidney  had  five  hundred  of  his  own  Zeeland 
regiment  in  readiness,  and  the  rendezvous  was  upon  the  broad 
waters  of  the  Scheldt,  opposite  Flushing.*  The  plan  was 
neatly  carried  out,  and  the  united  flotilla,  in  a  dark,  calm, 
midsummer's  night,  rowed  across  the  smooth  estuary  and 
landed  at  Ter  Neuse,  about  a  league  from  Axel.  Here  they 
were  joined  by  Maurice  with  some  Netherland  companies,  and 
the  united  troops,  between  two  and  three  thousand  strong, 
marched  at  once  to  the  place  proposed.  Before  two  in  the 
morning  they  had  reached  Axel,  but  found  the  moat  very 
deep.  Forty  soldiers  immediately  plunged  in,  however,  carry- 
ing their  ladders  with  them,  swam  across,  scaled  the  rampart, 
killed  the  guard,  whom  they  found  asleep  in  their  beds,  and 
opened  the  gates  for  their  comrades.  The  whole  force  then 
marched  in,  the  Dutch  companies  under  Colonel  Pyron  being 
first,  Lord  Willoughby's  men  being  second,  and  Sir  Philip 
with  his  Zeelanders  bringing  up  the  rear.*  The  garrison, 
between  five  and  six  hundred  in  number,  though  surprised, 
resisted  gallantly,  and  were  all  put  to  the  sword.     Of  the 

July,  1686.     (S.  P.  Office  Ma) 

Leioeeter,  however,  s&ys,  "My  ne* 
phew  Sidney,  with  bis  band,  would 
needs  have  the  first  entiy,  as  the  mes* 
senger  told  me"  (Letter  to  the  Queen, 
ttbi  aup.) ;  but  the  measenger  seems  to 
have  been  mistaken. 


g 
'  Leicester  to  the   Queen,  —  July, 

1586.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

•  Brace's  *  Leyc.  Corresp.'  338. 
'  '*  Before  Flushing,  upon  the  water, 

that  it  might  be  less  noted."    Leicester 
to  the  Queen,  MS.  before  cited. 

•  Sir  T.  Oeca  to  Lord  Burghley,  - 
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invadeni,  not  a  single  man  lost  his  life.  Sidney  most  gene- 
rously  rewarded  from  his  own  purse  the  adventurous  soldiers 
who  had  swum  the  moat ;  and  it  was  to  his  care  and  intelli- 
gence that  the  success  of  Prince  Maurice's  scheme  was  generally 
attributed.  The  achievement  was  hailed  with  great  satisfac^ 
tion^  and  it  somewhat  raised  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  patriots 
after  their  severe  losses  at  Grave  and  Venlo.  *^  This  victory 
hath  happened  in  good  time/'  wrote  Thomaa  Cecil  to  his 
father,  ^'  and  hath  made  us  somewhat  to  lift  up  our  heads."*' 
A  garrison  of  eight  hundred,  under  Colonel  Pyron,  was  left 
in  Axel,  and  the  dykes  around  were  then  pierced.  Upwards 
of  two  millions'  worth  of  property  in  grass,  cattle,  com,  was 
thus  immediately  destroyed*  in  the  territory  of  the  obedient 
Netherlands. 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise  Gravelines,*  the 
^\'emor  of  which  place,  the  veteran  La  Motte,  was  not  so 
easily  taken  napping,  Sir  Philip  having  gained  much  reputa- 
tion by  this  conquest  of  Axel,  then  joined  the  main  body  of 
the  army,  imder  Leicester,  at  Amheim.* 

Yet,  after  all.  Sir  Philip  had  not  grown  in  fevour  with  her 
Majesty  during  his  service  in  the  Low  Countries.  He  had  also 
been  disappointed  in  the  government  of  Zeeland,  to  which  post 
his  uncle  had  destined  him.  The  cause  of  Leicester's  ambi- 
tion had  been  frustrated  by  the  policy  of  Bameveld  and  Buys, 
in  pursuance  of  wl\ich  Count  or  Prince  Maurice — as  he  was 
now  purposely  designated,  in  order  that  his  rank  might  sur- 
pass that  of  the  EarP — ^had  become  stadholder  and  captain- 


*  Cecil  to  Btirghley,  tibi  supra. 

9  Jalj 
f    Leicester    to    Buiwhley,     :. 

8  Aug.' 

1586.     (S.  P.  Office  Ma) 

"Your  Lordship  "will  not  believe 
how  the  town  of  Axel  it  like  to  annoy 
these  parts.  There  is  already  so  much 
oorDt  cattle,  and  grass  destroyed,  as  is 
worth  two  millloDs  of  florins." 

a  Meteren,  xiiL  286'^. 

4  Letters  of  Leicester  and  of  Sir  T. 
Cecil  above  cited.  Compare  Meteren, 
xiii.  236.  Brooke's  Life  of  Sidney,  II. 
15.     Hoofd,  Vervolgh,  181,  182;   Bor, 


IL  t88;  Wagenaar,  vilL  134.    Bnice's 
»Leyc  Conresp.*  331,  338. 

•  His  elder  brother,  Philip  WiOiam, 
son  of  William  the  Sttent^  by  his  flrit 
wife  Anna  de  Buren,  was  Prince  of 
Orange,  but  was  atUl  detained  csptive 
in  Spain.  The  title  of  Prince  was 
given  by  courtesy  to  Maurice,  on  the 
ground  that  In  Germany  all  the  sods 
suooeeddd  to  the  Other's  title.  As 
the  principality  of  Orange  wae  nol  in 
Germany,  and  as  the  title  of  William 
in  that  oountiy  was  only  thM  of 
Count,  it  was  difficult  to  see  any  daim 
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general  both  of  Holland  and  Zeeland.  The  Earl  had  given 
his  nephew^  however^  the  colonelcy  of  the  Zeeland  regiment, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Admiral  Hanltain  on  the  EowenBtyn 
Dyke.  This  promotion  had  excited  much  anger  among  the 
high  officers  in  the  Netherlands,  who,  at  the  instigation  of 
Count  Hohenlo,  had  presented  a  remonstrance  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  the  governor-general.  It  had  always  been  the  custom, 
they  said,  with  the  late  Prince  of  Orange,  to  confer  promotion 
according  to  seniority,  without  regard  to  social  rank,  and  they 
were  therefore  unwilling  that  a  young  foreigner,  who  had  just 
entered  the  service,  should  thus  be  advanced  over  the  heads 
of  veterans  who  had  been  campaigning  there  so  many  weary 
years.^  At  the  same  time  the  gentlemen  who  signed  the 
paper  protested  to  Sir  Philip,  in  another  letter,  ^^  with  all  the 
same  hands,"  that  they  had  no  personal  feeling  towards  him, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  wished  him  all  honour."  * 

Toung  Maurice  himself  had  always  manifested  the  most 
friendly  feelings  toward  Sidney,  although  influenced  in  his 
action  by  the  statesmen  who  were  idready  organizing  a  power- 
ful opposition  to  Leicester.  "  Count  Maurice  showed  himself 
constantly  kind  in  the  matter  of  the  regiment,"  said  Sir 
Philip,  ^^  but  Mr.  Paul  Buss  has  so  many  busses  in  his  head, 
such  as  you  shall  find  he  will  be  to  God  and  man  about  one 
pitcL  Happy  is  the  communication  of  them  that  join  in  the 
fear  of  God."*  Hohenlo,  too,  or  HoUock,  as  he  was  called 
by  the  French  and  English,  was  much  governed  by  Buys  and 
Olden-Bameveld.  Reckless  and  daring,  but  loose  of  life  and 
uncertain  of  purpose,  he  was  most  dangerous,  unless  under 
safe  guidance.  Roger  Williams— who  vowed  that  but  for 
the  love  he  bore  to  Sidney  and  Leicester,  he  would  not  remain 
ten  days  in  the  Netherlands— was  much  disgusted  by  Ho~ 
henlo's  conduct  in  regard  to  the  Zeeland  regiment.  ^^Tis  a 
mutinous  request  of  HoUock,"  said  he,  ^^  that  strangers  should 
not  conmiand  Netherlanders.     He  and  his  Alemaynes  are 


of  Maario«  to  be  entiUed  Prince  so 
long  as  his  brother  was  alive.  Lei- 
cester always  considered  his  assump- 
tioQ  of  this  superior  rank  as  a  per- 
sonal afiVont  to  himself 

'  Sidney  to  Davison,  24  Feb.  1586. 


(Brit  Mns.  Galba  C.  ix.  76,  MS.)    Com- 
pare letters  of  Hohenlo  in  Bor,  IIL 
123  seq.     Hoofd,  Vervolgh,    166,  167, 
Wagenaar,  yiii  139. 
'  Sidney  to  Dayieon,  ubi  supm. 
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farther  bom  from  Zeeland  than  Sir  Philip  is.  Either  you  must 
make  HoUock  assured  to  you,  or  you  must  disgrace  him.  If 
he  will  not  be  yours,  I  will  show  you  means  to  disinherit  him 
of  all  his  commands  at  small  danger.  What  service  doth  he. 
Count  Solms,  Count  Overstein,  with  their  Almaynes,  but 
spend  treasure  and  consume  great  contributions  ?  "  * 

It  was  very  natural  that  the  chivalrous  Sidney,  who  had 
come  to  the  Netherlands  to  win  glory  in  the  field,  should  be 
desirous  of  posts  that  would  bring  danger  and  distinction  with 
them.  He  was  not  there  merely  that  he  might  govern  Flush- 
ing, important  as  it  was,  particularly  as  the  garrison  was, 
according  to  his  statement,  about  as  able  to  maintain  the 
town,  "  as  the  Tower  was  to  answer  for  London."  He  dis- 
approved of  his  wife's  inclination  to  join  him  in  Holland,  for 
he  was  likely — so  he  wrote  to  her  father,  Walsingham — "  to 
run  such  a  course  as  would  not  be  fit  for  any  of  the  feminine 
gender."'  He  had  been,  however,  grieved  to  the  heart,  by 
the  spectacle  which  was  perpetually  exhibited  of  the  Queen's 
parsimony,  and  of  the  consequent  suffering  of  the  soldiers. 
Twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  Englishmen  were  serving  in  the 
Netherlands — more  than  two  thirds  of  them  in  her  Majesty's 
immediate  employment.  No  troops  had  ever  fought  better, 
or  more  honourably  maintained  the  ancient  glory  of  England. 
But  rarely  had  more  ra^ed  and  wretched  warriors  been  seen 
than  they,  after  a  few  months'  campaigning. 

The  Irish  Kernes — some  fifteen  hundred  of  whom  were 
among  the  auxiliaries — ^were  better  off,  for  they  habitually 
dispensed  with  clothing ;  an  apron  from  waist  to  knee  being 
the  only  protection  of  these  wild  Kelts,  who  fought  with  the 
valour,  and  nearly  in  the  costume  of  Homeric  heroes.  Fear- 
ing nothing,  needing  nothing,  sparing  nothing,  they  stalked 
about  the  fens  of  Zeeland  upon  their  long  stilts,  or  leaped 
across  running  rivers,  scaling  ramparts,  robbing  the  highways, 
burning,  butchering,  and  maltreating  the  villages  and  their 
inhabitants,  with  as  little  regard  for  the  laws  of  Christian 
warfare  as  for  those  of  civilized  costume.* 

*  R,  Williams  to  Leicester,  -  Feb.  1586.     (Brit  Mua.  Gidba»  C.  ix.  85.  M&) 

•  Letters  in  Gray's  Life  of  Sydney,  291. 
»  Reyd.  v.  101.     Hoofd,  Tervolgh,  220.     Strada,  II>446.         t 
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Other  soldiers,  more  sophisticated  as  to  apparel,  were  less 
at  their  ease.  The  generous  Sidney  spent  all  his  means,  and 
loaded  himself  with  debt,  in  order  to  relieve  the  necessities 
of  the  poor  soldiers.  He  protested  that  if  the  Queen  would 
not  pay  her  troops,  she  would  lose  her  troops,  but  that  no 
living  man  should  say  the  fault  was  in  him.  "  What  relief  I 
can  do  them  I  will,"  he  wrote  to  his  father-in-law  ;  "  I  will 
ipare  no  danger,  if  occasion  serves.  I  am  sure  that  no 
jeature  shall  lay  injustice  to  my  charge."  ^ 

Very  soon  it  was  discovered  that  the  starving  troops  had  to 
contend  not  only  with  the  Queen's  niggardliness  but  with  the 
dishonesty  of  her  agents.  Treasurer  Norris  was  constantly 
accused  by  Leicester  and  Sidney  of  gross  peculation.  Five 
per  cent.,  according  to  Sir  Philip,  was  lost  to  the  Zeeland 
soldiers  in  every  payment,  "  and  God  knows,"  he  said,  "  they 
want  no  such  hindrance,  being  scarce  able  to  keep  life  with 
their  entire  pay.  Truly  it  is  but  poor  increase  to  her  Ma- 
jesty, considering  what  loss  it  is  to  the  miserable  soldier." 
Discipline  and  endurance  were  sure  to  be  sacrificed,  in  the 
end,  to  such  short-sighted  economy.  "  When  soldiers,"  said 
Sidney,  "  grow  to  despair,  and  give  up  towns,  then  it  is  too 
late  to  buy  with  hundred  thousands  what  might  have  been 
saved  with  a  trifle."  * 

This  plain  dealing,  on  the  part  of  Sidney,  was  anything  but 
agreeable  to  the  Queen,  who  was  far  from  feeling  regret  that 
his  high- soaring  expectations  had  been  somewhat  blighted  in 
the  Provinces.  He  often  expressed  his  mortification  that  her 
Majesty  was  disposed  to  interpret  everything  to  his  dis- 
advantage. "I  understand,"  said  he,  "that  I  am  called 
ambitious,  and  very  proud  at  home,  but  certainly,  if  they  knew 
my  heart,  they  would  not  altogether  so  judge  me." '  Eliza- 
beth had  taken  part  with  Hohenlo  against  Sir  Philip  in  the 
matter  of  the  Zeeland  regiment,  and  in  this  perhaps  she  was 
not  entirely  to  be  blamed.  But  she  inveighed  needlessly 
against  his  ambitious  seeking  of  the  office,  and — as  Walsing- 
ham  observed — "  she  was  very  apt,  upon  every  light  occasion, 


'  Letters,  in  Gray,  290.  •  Ibid.  214,  321. 

■  Ibid.  290.    Bruce's  *Leyc.  Corrosp.'  345. 
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to  find  fault  with  him.''  ^  It  is  probable  that  his  complaints 
against  the  army  treasurer,  and  his  manful  defence  of  the 
^^  miserable  soldiers/'  more  than  counterbalanoed,  in  the 
Queen's  estimation,  his  chivalry  in  the  field. 

Nevertheless  he  had  now  the  satisfaction  of  having  gained 
an  important  city  in  Flanders  ;  and  on  subsequently  joining 
the  army  under  his  uncle,  he  indulged  the  hope  of  earning 
still  greater  distinction. 

I  Martin  Schenk  had  meanwhile  been  successfully  defending 
Bheinberg,  for  several  weeks,  against  Parma's  forces.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  that  Leicester,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
poverished condition  of  his  troops,  should  make  some  diver- 
sion, while  his  formidable  antagonist  was  thus  carrying  all 
before  him. 

He  assembled,  accordingly,  in  the  month  of  August,  all  the 
troops  that  could  be  brought  into  the  field,  and  reviewed 
them,  with  much  ceremony,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Am- 
heim.  His  army  barely  numbered  seven  thousand  foot  and 
twa  thousand  horse,'  but  he  gave  out,  very  extensively,  that 
he  had  fourteen  thousand  under  his  command,*  and  he  was 
moreover  expecting  a  force  of  three  thousand  reiters,  and  as 
many  pikemen  recently  levied  in  Germany.  Loixl  Essex  was 
general  of  the  cavalry.  Sir  William  Pelham^ — a  distinguished 


'  Letters,  in  Gray,  Ac.,  just  cited. 

'  Leioester  to  the  Queen,  11  Get. 
1686.  (S.  P.  Office  M&)  Huddleston 
to  Burghlej,  6  Sept  1686.  (S.  P. 
Office  M&) 

'  Ibid.  Compare  Strada^  who  states 
the  number  or  Leicester's  forces  at 
18,000  foot  and  2,000  horse,  besides 
lelnforoements  of  1,000  English  and 
Sootoh  who  were  shortly  expeoted. 
Bor,  XL  738.     Wagenaar,  viiL  135. 

*  Sir  William  Pelham  had  been  out 
of  fovour  ^^'ith  the  Queen  for  many 
months.  He  had  been  held  respon- 
sible for  some  abuses  in  the  ordnance 
office,  and  a  heavy  daim  made  upon 
him  by  the  crown  had  reduced  him 
to  insolvenoy.  The  Queen  was  ex- 
eessively  indignant  at  his  conduct, 
vxd  remsed  for  a  long  time  to  allow 
him  to  accept  the  responsible  post 
under  Leicester  which  the  Earl  was 
fWUdouM  to  confer  uipoi^  ))imt   J^pes^er, 


who  was  the  most  generous  of  men, 
sent  him  large  sums  of  money  to  eztri* 
cate  him  tn>m  bis  dUBoultie^  but  it 
was  many  months  before  the  Que«Q 
relented.  The  Barl  had  an  exalted 
opinion  of  Pelham's  military  capacity, 
Imew  him  to  be  one  of  his  own  most 
devoted  adherents,  and  earnestly  do> 
sired  bis  support  to  keep  down  the 
hostility  and  Insubordlnatkm  of  Sir 
John  Norris  and  bis  brotbera.  "I 
begin  to  be  prettily  accompcAted  now 
witti  men,"  he  wrote  to  the  Queen, 
"onl^  lacking  governors  and  leadecs, 
espeoally  a  marshal  I  must  stOl  say 
to  your  Hi^esty  it  had  been  better  to 
have  want^  the  use  of  20,000  than 
the  service  of  Sir  W,  Pelham  here  thus 
long.  It  is  not  only  an  ioiuffmble 
want  to  all  our  people,  but  the  enemy 
hath  bra^Tfred  of  it  I  do  assure  your 
Majesty,  by  the  allegianoe  I  owe  yoo, 

I  |»ow  pi9  fHiMe  gf  Panni  baH^ 
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loldier,  who  had  r^e^ntly  arrived  out  of  Bcgland,  httet  the 
most  urgent  soUcitationB  to  the  Queen,  fbr  that  end,  by  Lei*- 
cester^-^was  lord^manhal  of  the  camp,  and  Sir  John  Korrib 
was  colonel-general  of  the  infantry. 

Afber  the  parade,  two  sermond  were  preached  upon  the  hiU*^ 
side  to  the  soldiers,  and  then  there  was  a  council  of  war.  It 
was  decided — notwithstanding  the  EarFB  announcement  of 
his  intentions  to  attack  Parma  in  person — that  the  condition 
of  the  army  did  not  warrant  such  an  enterprise.  It  waa 
thought  better  to  lay  siege  to  Zutphen.  This  step,  if  succew- 
f\il,  would  place  in  the  power  of  the  republic  and  her  ally 
a  city  of  great  importance  and  strength.  In  every  event  the 
attempt  would  probably  compel  Famese  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Berg. 

Leicester,  accordingly,  with  ''his  brave  troop  of  able  and 
likely  men*** — ^flve  thousand  of  the  mfantry  being  English* 
— advanced  as  far  as  Doesburg.  This  city,  seated  at  the  con^ 
fluence  of  the  ancient  canal  of  Dnisus  and  the  Tssel,-five 
miles  above  Zutphen,  it  was  necessary,  as  a  preliminary  mea- 
sure, to  secure.  It  wag  not  a  very  strong  place,  >f>^«<- 
Wng  rather  slightly  walled  with  brick,  and  with  a  16^.' 
fosB  drawing  not  more  than  three  ffeet  of  water.'  By  the 
SOth  August  it  had  been  completely  invested. 


spoken  it  some  months  past,  that  he 
was  sure  neither  Pelham  nor  the  Lord 
Onj  should  oome^  nor  thai  ofiy  fnw$ 
men  ky  your  license  or  muster  shmld 
p<t8Sf  wMch  fitUs  out  aotrmohat  to  b^ 
kne^  to  oyr  discon^ori.  But  if  either 
Pelham  Or  Lord  Grey,  or  rather  both 
may  oome,  I  trust  your  Majesty  shall 
reap  the  greatsst  honour  and  good  b/ 
it;  but  first  Sir  William,  for  he  is 
iMdiest  /br  (hd^t  sakt  cmd  your 
honour's  sake,  let  him  come.  We  have 
now  some  numbers  Snc^^ased,  but  no 
man  fit  for  Mich  a  government  as  Sif 
W.  Pelham  i&  I  beseech  your  Majesty 
trwd  moy  Md  MUH  mi  Ihers  is  not 
one,  nOf  not  on$  for  it,  whcUsoever  you 
have  hwrd  of  may  hBOf,  m-  of  u>h(m- 
tgmwTs  ihaX  I  kmw  to  ^  etHfioyed  ai 
this  time  here.  I  find  0,  I  feel  it,  U) 
my  great  hindrance  and  no  less  danger 
every  day.  I  know  here  be  worthy 
and  very  tAllAnt  penaenlM^  \t\A  bi 


so  great  a  charge^  believe  me^  (here  it 
not  one  yet  here  for  ii,  1  am  loath  to 
hinder  any  man^  It  hath  not  been 
my  custom  to  your  M^jestir.  I  be- 
seech you  that  all  men  may  have  thetr 
doserts,  and  your  poor  anny  here  com- 
forted. Let  all  the  haste  possible  be 
used  With  Btr  W.  Pislblun,  on  whose 
coming  with  that  worthy  gentleman 
Sir  w.  Stanley,  I  trust  your  Majesty 
shall  hear  well  of  us,"  *a  Ac.  It  was 
natural  that  Sir  John  Norris  should 
bd  indlgnabt  &t  being  sujpplimted  by 
P^am,  and  their  mutual  rivalry  did 
infinite    miachieC       Leicester    to    th(» 

Queen,  -^  June,  1586.     (ft.  3?.  (Mdh 

MS.)  OompaM  *  Leyo.  CoTfeSp.*  3T,  4S^ 
6&.  185. 

>  HuddlestoQ  to  Bui^hley,  MS.  be 
ftjre  cited. 

•  Ibid.  •  U)id. 
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On  the  same  night,  at  ten  o'clock,  Sir  William  Pelham 
came  to  the  Earl  to  tell  him  ^^what  beastly  pioneers  the 
Dutchmen  were."  Leicester  accordingly  determined,  not- 
withstanding the  lord-marshal's  entreaties,  to  proceed  to  the 
trenches  in  person.  There  being  but  faint  light,  the  two  lost 
their  way,  and  soon  found  themselves  nearly  at  the  gate 
of  the  town.  Here,  while  groping  about  in  the  dark,  and 
trying  to  eflfect  their  retreat,  they  were  saluted  with  a  shot, 
which  struck  Sir  William  in  the  stomach.  For  an  instant^ 
thinking  himself  mortally  injured,  he  expressed  his  satis- 
faction that  he  had  been  between  the  commander-in-chief 
and  the  blow,  and  made  other  ^^comfortable  and  resolute 
speeches."  Very  fortunately,  however,  it  proved  that  the 
marshal  was  not  seriously  hurt,  and,  after  a  few  days,  he  was 
about  his  work  as  usual,  although  obliged — ^as  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  expressed  it — "  to  carry  a  bullet  in  his  belly  as  long 
as  he  should  live."  ^ 

Roger  Williams,  too,  that  valiant  adventurer — "but  no 
more  valiant  than  wise,  and  worth  his  weight  in  gold,"  ac- 
cording to  the  appreciative  Leicester — was  shot  through  the 
arm.  For  the  dare-devil  Welshman,  much  to  the  Earl's 
regret,  persisted  in  running  up  and  down  the  trenches  '^  with 
a  great  plume  of  feathers  in  his  gilt  morion,"  and  in  otherwise 
making  a  very  conspicuous  mark  of  himself  "  within  point- 
blank  of  a  caKver."* 

Notwithstanding  these  mishaps,  however,  the  siege  went 
successfully  forward.      Upon   the  2nd   September  the  Earl 

Friday,    began  to  batter,  and  after  a  brisk  cannonade,  from 
^  Sept    dawn  till  two  in   the  afternoon,  he  had  consider- 

1586.  ably  damaged  the  wall  in  two  places.  One  of  the 
breaches  was  eighty  feet  wide,  the  other  half  as  large,  but  the 
besieged  had  stuffed  them  full  of  beds,  tubs,  logs  of  wood, 
boards,  and  "  such  like  trash,"  by  means  whereof  the  ascent 
was  not  so  easy  as  it  seemed.*  The  soldiers  were  excessively 
eager  for  the  assault.  Sir  John  Norris  came  to  Leicester  to 
receive  his  orders  as  to  the  command  of  the  attacking  party. 

'  Brace's  '  Leyc  Corresp.,  401,  407.  •  Ibid. 

*  Huddlestou  to  Burghley,  ^  SepU  1586.    (&  P.  OfiBoe  MS.)  t 
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The  Earl  referred  the  matter  to  him.  "  There  is  no  man/' 
answered  Sir  John,  "  fitter  for  that  purpose  than  myself ;  for 
I  am  colonel-general  of  the  infantry.^ 

But  Leicester,  not  willing  to  indulge  so  unreasonable  a  pro- 
posal, replied  that  he  would  reserve  him  for  service  of  less 
hazard  and  greater  importance.  Norris  being,  as  usual, 
"  satis  prodigus  magnse  animae,'  ^  was  out  of  humour  at  the 
refusal,  and  ascribed  it  to  the  Earl's  persistent  hostility  to 
him  and  his  family.  It  was  then  arranged  that  the  assault 
upon  the  principal  breach  should  be  led  by  younger  officers,  to 
be  supported  by  Sir  John  and  other  veterans.  The  other 
breach  was  assigned  to  the  Dutch  and  Scotch — ^black  Norris 
scowling  at  them  the  while  with  jealous  eyes  ;  fearing  that 
they  might  get.the  start  of  the  English  party,  and  be  first  to 
enter  the  town.*  A  party  of  noble  volunteers  clustered  about 
Sir  John — ^Lord  Burgh,  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
and  his  brother  Robert  among  the  rest — most  impatient  for 
the  signal.  The  race  was  obviously  to  be  a  sharp  one.  The 
governor-general  forbade  these  violent  demonstrations,  but 
Lord  Burgh,  "  in  a  most  vehement  passion,  waived  the  coim- 
termand,"*  and  his  insubordination  was  very  generally  imi- 
tated. Before  the  signal  was  given,  however,  Leicester  sent 
a  trumpet  to  summon  the  town  to  surrender,  and  igept 
could  with  difficulty  restrain  his  soldiers  till  the  i586. 
answer  should  be  returned.  To  the  universal  disappointment, 
the  garrison  agreed  to  surrender.  Norris  himself  then  stepped 
forward  to  the  breach,  and  cried  aloud  the  terms,  lest  the  re- 
turning herald,  who  had  been  sent  back  by  Leicester,  should 
offer  too  favourable  a  capitulation.*  It  was  arranged  that  the 
soldiers  should  retire  without  arms,  with  white  wands  in 
their  hands — the  officers  remaining  prisoners — and  that  the 
burghers,  their  lives,  and  property,  should  be  at  Leicester's 
disposal.^  The  Earl  gave  most  peremptory  orders  that  persons 
and  goods  should  be  respected,  but  his  commands  were  dis- 


•  MS.  lastdted.  *  Ibid. 

•  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 

•  "Lest  the  trumpet  should  offer 
too  largely,  I  stepped  to  the  breach 
mjaelf  and  propoeed  the  conditions," 
ic.    Sir  John  Norria  to  Mr.  Wilkea, 


-  Sept  1586.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

16 

•  Leicester  to  the    Privy    Council 

-  Sept  1586.     Sir  J.  Norris  to  Wilkea^ 
M  sup.    (S.  P.  OflQw  MS.) 
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obeyed.  Sir  William  Stanley's  men  committed  frightful  dis- 
orders, and  thoroughly  rifled  the  town," 

"  And  because/'  said  Norris,  ^^  I  found  fault  herewith,  Sir 
William  began  to  quarrel  with  me,  hath  braved  me  extremely, 
refuseth  to  take  any  direction  from  me,  and  although  I  have 
sought  for  redress,  yet  it  is  proceeded  in  so  coldly,  that  ho 
taketh  encouragement  rather  to  increase  the  quarrel  than  to 
leave  it."  ^ 

Notwithstanding  therefore  the  decree  of  Leicester,  the  ex* 
postulations  and  anger  of  Norris,  and  the  energetic  efforts  of 
Lord  Essex  and  other  generals,  who  went  about  smiting  the 
marauders  on  the  head,  the  soldiers  sacked  the  city,  and  com* 
mitted  various  disorders,  in  spite  of  the  capitulation.* 

Doesburg  having  been  thus  reduced,  the  Earl  now  pro- 
ceeded toward  the  more  important  city  which  he  had  deter- 
mined to  besiege,  Zutphen,  or  South-Fen,  an  antique  town  of 
wealth  and  elegance,  was  the  capital  of  the  old  Landgraves 
of  Zutphen.  It  is  situate  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yssel,  that 
branch  of  the  Rhine  which  flows  between  Gelderland  and 
Overyssel  into  the  Zuyder-Zee. 

The  ancient  river,  broad,  deep,  and  languid,  glides  through 
a  plain  of  almost  boundless  extent,  till  it  loses  itself  in  the 
flat  and  misty  horizon.  On  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  in 
the  district  called  the  Veluwe,^  or  bad  meadow,  were  three 
sconces,  one  of  them  of  remarkable  strength.  An  island 
between  the  city  and  the  shore  was  likewise  well  fortified. 
On  the  landward  side  the  town  was  protected  by  a  wall  and 
moat  sufficiently  strong  in  those  infant  days  of  artillery. 
Near  the  hospital-gate,  on  the  east,  was  an  external  fortress 
guarding  the  road  to  Wamsfeld.    This  was  a  small  village. 


*  Noma  to  WUkes.  MS. 

•  Huddleaton  to  Burghley,  3  Sept 
1586.  (8,  P,  Office  M^)  Leioester  to 
Privy  Council,  6  Sept  1686.  (S.  P. 
Off.  MS.)  Sir  John  Norris  to  Wilkes, 
6  Sept  1586.  (S.  P.  Office  M&)  Com- 
pare HooW,  Vervolgh,  184.  Bor,  IX. 
750.  Stowe,  736.  Bruce's  'Leyc 
Corresp.'  406,  407. 

The  town  was  "  rifled,"  but  it  was 
"  but  j)oor,  with  nothing  to  answer  the 


need  and  ereediness  of  the  soldiera,** 
said  Huddtoston,  adding  that^'Oivwi 
disorders  were  oommitted,  as  in  soch 
cases  it  happeneth,  thou^  (Qcd  be 
thanked)  none  speoiaUy  noCoriooa.*' 

'  Veluwe,  '  bad  meadow,*  in  opposi- 
tion to  Betuwe  (BaUviaX  'good 
meadow.'  Bet  is  the  poeitiT^  now 
obsolete  in  Gennan,  Dotefa,  and  Boflr 
lish,  of  the  comparatlTe^  bettir. 
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with  a  solitary  slender  church-spire,  shooting  up  above  a 
cluster  of  neat  one-etoried  houses.  It  was  about  an  English 
mile  from  Zutphen^  in  the  midst  of  a  wide^  low,  somewhat 
fenny  plain,  which,  in  winter,  became  so  completely  a 
lake,  that  peasants  were  not  unfr^uently  drowned  in  at* 
tempting  to  pass  from  the  city  to  the  village.  In  summer, 
the  vague  expanse  of  country  was  fertile  and  cheerful  of 
aspect.  Long  rows  of  popl&rs  marking  the  straight  high- 
ways, clumps  of  pollard  willows  scattered  around  the  little 
meres,  snug  farm-houses,  with  kitchen-gardens  and  brilliant 
flower- patches  dotting  the  level  plain,  verdant  pastures  sweep- 
ing off  into  seemingly  infinite  distance,  where  the  innumer- 
able cattle  seemed  to  swarm  like  insects,  wind-mills  swinging 
their  arms  in  all  directions,  like  protective  giants,  to  save  the 
country  from  inundation,  the  lagging  sail  of  market-boats 
shining  through  rows  of  orchard  trees — aU  gave  to  the  en* 
virons  of  Zutphen  a  tranquil  and  domestic  charm. 

Deventer  and  Eampen,  the  two  other  places  on  the  river, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  States.  It  was,  therefore,  desirable 
for  the  English  and  the  patriots,  by  gaining  possession  of 
Zutphen,  to  obtain  control  of  the  Yssel ;  driven,  as  they  had 
been,  from  the  Meuse  and  Bhine. 

Sir  John  Norris,  by  Leicester's  direction,  took  possession  of 
a  small  rising-ground,  called  ^  Gibbet  Hill,'  on  the  land-side, 
where  he  established  a  fortified  camp,  and  proceeded  to  invest 
the  city.  With  him  werb  Count  Lewis  William  of  Nassau, 
and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  while  the  Earl  himself,  crossing  the 
Yssel  on  a  bridge  of  boats  which  he  had  constructed,  reserved 
for  himself  the  reduction  of  the  forts  upon  the  Veluwe  side. 
;  Famese,  meantime,  was  not  idle ;  and  Leicester's  cal* 
culations  proved  correct.  So  soon  as  the  Prince  was  in- 
formed of  this  important  demonstration  of  the  enemy  he 
broke  up— after  brief  debate  with  his  officers — ^his  camp  be- 
fore Bheinberg,  and  came  to  WeseL^  At  this  pl4ce  he  built 
a  bridge  over  Uie  Rhine,  and  fortified  it  with  two  block-houses. 
These  he  placed  under  command  of  Claude  Berlot,  who  was 
ordered  to  watch  «trictly  all  communication  up  the  river  with 

1  Strada.  IL  448.  /^  T 
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the  city  of  Rheinberg,  which  he  thus  kept  in  a  partiallr 
beleaguered  state.  Alexander  then  advanced  rapidly  by  way 
of  GroU  and  Burik,  both  which  places  he  took  possession  of, 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Zutphen.  He  was  determined,  at 
every  hazard,  to  relieve  that  important  city  ;  and  although, 
after  leaving  necessary  detachments  on  the  way,  he  had  but 
five  thousand  men  under  his  conmiand,  besides  fifteen  hundred 
under  Verdugo — ^making  sixty-five  hundred  in  all — he  had 
decided  that  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  his  own  honoui; 
required  him  to  seek  the  enemy,  and  to  leave,  as  he  said,  the 
issue  with  the  God  of  battles,  whose  cause  it  was.^ 

Tassis,  lieutenant-governor  of  G^lderland,  was  ordered 
into  the  city  with  two  comets  of  horse  and  six  hundred  foot 
As  laige  a  number  had  already  been  stationed  there.  Ver- 
dugo, who  had  been  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  at 
Borkelo,  a  dozen  miles  from  Zutphen,  with  four  hundred  foot 
and  two  hundred  horse,  now  likewise  entered  the  city.* 

On  the  night  of  29th  August  (St.  Nov.)  Alexander  himself 
entered  Zutphen  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  garrison 

29  Aug.   by  promise  of  relief,  and  of  ascertainiDg  the  position 

1586.  of  the  enemy  by  personal  observation.  His  presence 
as  it  always  did,  inspired  the  soldiers  with  enthusiasm,  so  that 
they  could  with  difficulty  be  restrained  from  rushing  forth  to 
assault  the  besiegers.*  In  r^ard  to  the  enemy  he  found 
that  Gibbet  Hill  was  still  occupied  by  Sir  John  Norris,  "  the 
best  soldier,  in  his  opinion,  that  they  had,"*  who  had  en- 
trenched himself  very  strongly,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
thirty-five  hundred  men  under  his  command.  His  position 
seemed  quite  impr^nable.  The  rest  of  the  English  were  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  Alexander  observed,  with 
satisfaction,  that  they  had  abandoned  a  small  redoubt,  near 
the  leper-house,  outside  the  Loor-Gate,  throng  which  the 
reinforcements  must  enter  the  city.  The  Prince  determined 
to  profit  by.  this  mistake,  and  to  seize  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  of  sending  those  much  needed  supplies.  During  the 
night  the  enemy  were  found  to  be  throwing  up  works  "most 

«  Parma  to  Philip,  30  Oct  1586.     (Arch,  de  Simarcas,  US.) 
2  Ibid.     Compare  Strada»  XL  448,  450. 
>  Letter  to  Phitip,ii&tJi9^  « n)kb^  t 
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furiously/'*  and  skirmishing  parties  were  sent  out  of  the 
town  to  annoy  them.  In  the  darkness  nothing  of  conse- 
quence was  effected,  but  a  Scotch  officer  was  captured,  who 
informed  the  Spanish  commander  that  the  enemy  was  fifteen 
thousand  strong — a  number  which  was  nearly  double  that  of 
Leicester's  actual  force.  In  the  morning  Alexander  returned 
to  his  camp  at  Borkelo — Cleaving  Tassis  in  command  of  the 
Veluwe  Forts,  and  Verdugo  in  the  city  itself — and  he  at  once 
made  rapid  work  in  collecting  victuals.  He  had  soon  wheat 
and  other  supplies  in  readiness,  sufficient  to  feed  four  thousand 
mouths  for  three  months,  and  these  he  determined  to  send 
into  the  city  immediately,  and  at  every  hazard. 

The  great  convoy  which  was  now  to  be  despatched  re- 
quired great  care  and  a  powerful  escort  Twenty-five  hun- 
dred musketeers  and  pikemen,  of  whom  one  thousand  were 
Spaniards,  and  six  hundred  cavalry,  Epirotes,  Spaniards,  and 
Italians,  under  Hannibal  Gonzaga,  George  Crescia,  i  oct,  n.&, 
Bentivoglio,  Sesa,  and  others,  were  accordingly  de-  i^se. 
tailed  for  this  expedition.'  The  Marquis  del  Vasto,  to  whom 
was  entrusted  the  chief  command,  was  ordered  to  march  from 
Borkelo  at  midnight  on  Wednesday,  October  1  (St.  Nov.). 
It  was  calculated  that  he  would  reach  a  certain  hillock  not 
far  from  Wamsfeld  by  dawn  of  day.  Here  he  was  to  pause, 
and  send  forward  an  officer  towards  the  town,  communicating 
his  arrival,  and  requesting  the  cooperation  of  Verdugo,  who  was 
to  make  a  sortie  with  one  thousand  men,  according  to  Alex- 
ander's previous  arrangements.  The  plan  was  successfully 
carried  out.  The  Marquis  arrived  by  daybreak  at  the  spot 
indicated,  and  despatched  Captain  de  Vega  who  contrived  to 
send  intelligence  of  the  fact.  A  trooper,  whom  Parma  had 
himself  ^nt  to  Verdugo  with  earlier  information  of  the  move- 
ment, had  been  captured  on  the  way.  Leicester  had  therefore 
been  apprized,  at  an  early  moment,  of  the  Prince's  intentions. 


1  Parma  to  KJlip,  "a  furia."  MS. 
before  cited. 

•These  are  Parma's  own  figpires. 
(Letter  to  Pbilip,  as  above.)  Every 
historiaa   gives  a   difierent  statement 


one  fh>m  another.  Leicester  declared 
that  Crescia  told  him,  "upon  his 
honour,  that  there  were  fifteen  cornets 
of  horae  and  3,000  foot."  Bruoe'a 
*Leyc  Corresp.' 417. 
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but  he  was  not  aware  that  the  convoy  would  be  acoompanied 
by  so  strong  a  force  as  had  really  been  detailed. 

He  had  accordingly  ordered  Sir  John  Norris,  who  com* 
manded  on  the  outside  of  the  town  near  the  road  which  the 
Spaniards  must  traverse,  to  place  an  ambuscade  in  his  way. 
Sir  John,  always  ready  for  adventurous  enterprises,  took  a 
body  of  two  hundred  cavalry,  all  picked  men,  and  ordered 
Sir  William  Stanley,  with  three  hundred  pikemen,  to  follow. 
A  much  stronger  force  of  infantry  was  held  in  reserve  and 
readiness,  but  it  was  not  thought  that  it  would  be  required. 
The  ambuscade  was  successfully  placed,  before  the  dawn  of 
*Oct  2,  ]f.s^  Thursday  morning,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warns- 

1686.  feld  church.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester himself,  anxious  as  to  the  result,  came  across  the  river 
just  at  daybreak.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  chief  gentle* 
men  in  his  camp,  who  could  never  be  restrained  when  blows 
were  passing  current. 

The  business  that  morning  was  a  commonplace  and  prac- 
tical though  an  important,  one — to  "  impeach  "  a  convoy  of 
wheat  and  barley,  butter,  cheese,  and  beef — ^but  the  names  of 
those  noble  and  knightly  volunteers,  familiar  throughout 
Christendom,  sound  like  the  roll-call  for  some  chivalrouB 
tournament.  There  were  Essex  and  Audley,  Stanley,  Pel- 
ham,  Russell,  both  the  Sidneys,  all  the  Norrises,  men  whose 
valour  had  been  proved  on  many  a  hard-fought  battle-field. 
There,  too,  was  the  famous  hero  of  British  ballad  whose  name 
was  so  often  to  ring  on  the  plains  of  the  Netherlands— 

"  The  brave  Loni  Willoughby, 
Of  courage  fierce  and  fell, 
Who  would  not  give  one  faich  of  way 
For  all  the  devils  in  helL" 

Twenty  such  volunteers  as  these  sat  on  horseback  that  mom* 
ing  around  the  stately  Earl  of  Leicester.  It  seemed  an  in- 
credible extravagance  to  send  a  handflil  of  such  heroes  against 
an  army. 

3ut  the  English  commander-in-chief  had  been  listening 

^^         ^        September  22    ^^^^ 
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to  the  itifeidiotiB  tongue  of  Roland  York— that  bold,  plausible, 
tuiicnipuloiui  partiMfl,  already  twice  a  renegade,  of  whom 
more  was  ore  long  to  be  heard  in  the  Netherlands  and  £ng<^ 
land  Of  the  man's  courage  there  could  be  no  doubt,  and  he 
was  about  to  fight  that  morning  in  the  iVont  rank  at  the  head 
of  his  company.  But  he  had,  for  some  mysterious  reason, 
been  bent  upon  persuading  the  Earl  that  the  Spaniards  were 
no  match  for  Englishmen  at  a  hand-to-hand  contest  When 
they  could  ride  fieely  up  and  down,  he  said,  and  use  their 
lances  as  they  liked,  they  were  formidable.  But  the  English 
were  stronger  men,  better  riders,  better  mounted,  and  better 
armed.  The  Spaniards  hated  helmets  and  proof  armour, 
while  the  English  trooper,  in  casque,  cuirass,  and  greaves, 
was  a  liting  fortress  impregnable  to  Spanish  or  Italian  light 
horsemen.  And  Leicester  seemed  almost  convinoed  by  his 
reasoning.^ 

It  was  Ave  o'olook  of  a  chill  autumn  morning.  It  was 
time  for  day  to  breaks  but  the  fog  was  so  thick  that  a  man  at 
the  distance  of  five  yards  was  quite  invisible.  The  oct  a, 
creaking  of  waggon*wheels  and  the  measured  tramp  ^^®^ 
of  soldiers  soon  became  faintly  audible  however  to  Sir  John 
Norris  and  his  five  hundred  as  they  sat  there  in  the  mist, 
t^resently  came  galloping  forward  in  hot  haste  those  nobles 
and  gentlemen,  with  their  esquires,  fifty  men  in  all — Sidney, 
Willoughby,  and  the  rest— whom  Leicester  had  no  longer  been 
able  to  restrain  from  taking  part  in  the  adventure. 

A  force  of  infhntry,  the  amount  of  which  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily ascertained,  had  been  ordered  by  the  Earl  to  cross 
the  bridge  at  a  later  moment.  Sidney's  cornet  of  horse  was 
then  in  Deventer,  to  which  place  it  had  been  sent  in  order 
to  assist  in  quelling  an  anticipated  revolt,  so  that  he  came, 
like  most  of  his  companions,  as  a  private  volunteer  and  knight- 
errant. 


•  Reyd,  v.  82,  88.  Bor,  H.  760,  751, 
Compare  Meteren,  xiil  237,  who  says 
Uiat  York  w&b  BU8t>ected  of  being 
aecretlj  in  league  with  Farneee,  to 
oontrfTo  this  ambtiscsde,  and  thtit  to 
being  BO  toany  English  nobles  of  did- 
Iteotion  to  death  or  ospUvity.    There 


il  iio  dotibt  thftt  wheft  he  debited  thtf 
Spanish  for  the  English  party,  he 
pledged  himself  to  Parma  to  do  him 
good  service,  and  that  he  was  always 
secretly  in  iMgue  with  the  ooemy. 
We  shall  see  at  a  later  day  whether 
hd  WM  ready  to  redeem  his  pledge. 


VOL.  n. E  Digitized  by  GoOglC 


The  arrival  of  the  expected  convoy  was  soon  more  distinctlj 
heard,  but  no  scouts  or  outposts  had  been  stationed  to  give 
timely  notice  of  the  enemy's  movements.^  Suddenly  the  fog, 
which  had  shrouded  the  scene  so  closely,  rolled  away  like  a 
curtain,  and  in  the  full  light  of  an  October  morning  the  Eng- 
lishmen found  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  compact  body  of 
more  than  three  thousand  men.  The  Marquis  del  Va^sto  rode 
at  the  head  of  the  force,  surrounded  by  a  band  of  mounted 
arquebus  men.  The  cavalry,  under  the  famous  Epirote  chief 
George  Crescia,  Hannibal  Gonzaga,  Bentivoglio,  Sesa,  Conti, 
and  other  distinguished  commanders,  foUowed ;  the  columns 
of  pikemen  and  musketeers  lined  the  hedge-rows  on  both 
sides  the  causeway  ;  while  between  them  the  long  train 
of  waggons  came  slowly  along  imder  their  protection.*  The 
whole  force  had  got  in  motion  after  having  sent  notice  of  their 
arrival  to  Verdugo,  who,  with  jone  or  two  thousand  men,  was 
expected  to  sally  forth  almost  immediately  from  the  city-gate. 

There  was  but  brief  time  for  deliberation.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  tremendous  odds  there  was  no  thought  of  retreat. 
Black  Norris  called  to  Sir  William  Stanley,  with  whom  he 
had  been  at  variance  so  lately  at  Doesburg. 

"There  hath  been  ill-blood  between  us,"  he  said.  "Let 
us  be  friends  together  this  day,  and  die  side  by  side,  if  need 
be,  in  her  Majesty's  cause." 

"  If  you  see  me  not  serve  my  prince  with  faithful  courage 
now,"  replied  Stanley,  "account  me  for  ever  a  coward. 
Living  or  dying  I  will  stand  or  lie  by  you  in  friendship." 

As  they  were  speaking  these  words  the  young  Earl  of 
Essex,  general  of  the  horse,  cried  to  his  handful  of  troopers : — 

"  Follow  me,  good  fellows,  for  the  honour  of  England  and 
of  England's  Queen!"* 

As  he  spoke  he  dashed,  lance  in  rest,  upon  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  overthrew  the  foremost  man,  horse  and  rider,  shivered 
his  own  spear  to  splinters,  and  then,  swinging  his  curtel-axe, 
rode  merrily  forward.^    His  whole  little  troop,  compact  as  an 


'  Hoofd,  Yervolgh,  18S. 
»  Parma  to  PhiJip  IT.  30  Oct  1686. 
(Arch,  de  Simancas,    MS.)      Compare 


Strada,    IL    450,    462.      BentiTOglio, 
P.  IL  L.  iv.  311.    Bor,  U.  760,  751. 
*  Archer,  in  Stowe,  736.  *  Ibid. 
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arrow-head,  flew  with  an  irresistible  shock  against  the  op- 
posing columns,  pierced  clean  through  them,  and  scattered 
them  in  all  directions.  At  the  very  first  charge  one  hundred 
English  horsemen  drove  the  Spanish  and  Albanian  cavalry 
back  upon  the  musketeers  and  pikemen.  Wheeling  with 
rapidity,  they  retired  before  a  voUey  of  musket-shot,  by 
Avhich  many  horses  and  a  few  riders  were  killed,  and  then 
formed  again  to  renew  the  attack.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  on 
coming  to  the  field,  having  met  Sir  William  Pelham,  the 
veteran  lord  marshal,  lightly  armed,  had  with  chivalrous 
extravagance  thrown  off  his  own  cuishes,  and  now  rode  to  the 
battle  with  no  armour  but  his  cuirass.^  At  the  second  charge 
his  horse  was  shot  under  him,  but,  mounting  another,  he  was 
seen  everywhere  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  behaving  himself 
with  a  gallantry  which  extorted  admiration  even  from  the 
enemy. 

For  the  battle  was  a  series  of  personal  encounters  in  which 
high  officers  were  doing  the  work  of  private  soldiers.  Lord 
North,  who  had  been  lying  "  bed-rid "  with  a  musket-shot  in 
the  leg,  had  got  himself  put  on  horseback,  and  "  with  one 
boot  on  and  one  boot  off,"  bore  himself  "  most  lustily  "  through 
the  whole  affair.*  "  I  desire  that  her  Majesty  may  know,"  he 
said,  "  that  I  live  but  to  serve  her.  A  better  barony  than  I 
have  could  not  hire  the  Lord  North  to  live  on  meaner  terms."  * 
Sir  William  Russell  laid  about  him  with  his  curtel-axe  to 
such  purpose  that  the  Spaniards  pronounced  him  a  devil 
and  not  a  man.  "  Wherever,"  said  an  eye-witness,  "  he  saw 
five  or  six  of  the  enemy  together,  thither  would  he  ;  and  with 
his  hard  knocks  soon  separated  their  friendship."*  Lord 
Willoughby  encountered  George  Crescia,  general  of  the 
famed  Albanian  cavalry,  unhorsed  him  at  the  first  shock,^ 
and  rolled  him  into  the  ditch.  "  I  yield  me  thy  prisoner," 
called  out  the  Epirote  in  French,  "for  thou  art  a  preuce 
chevalier;"  while  Willoughby,  trusting  to  his  captive's  word, 


"  Brooke's  Sidney  IL  31,  32. 
*  Archer,  in  Stowe,  ubi  sup.    Bruce^s 
*Leyc.  Correep.'  417. 

29  May 

»  North  to  Burghley,  — — -,  1686. 

.      "       '8  June 
VOL.      I. — 2* 


(S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

*  Archer,  in  Stowe,  737. 

5  Ibid.     Leicester  to  Burghlej,  Sept 
1586.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
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galloped  onward,  and  with  him  the  rest  of  the  little  troop,  till 
they  seemed  swallowed  up  by  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
enemy.  His  horse  wcus  shot  under  him,  his  basses  were  torn 
from  his  legs,  and  he  was  nearly  taken  a  prisoner,  but  fought 
his  way  back  with  incredible  strength  and  good  fortune.  Sir 
William  Stanley's  horse  had  seven  bullets  in  him,  but  bore 
his  rider  unhurt  to  the  end  of  the  battle.  Leicester  declared 
Sir  William  and  "  old  Beade  "  to  be  "  worth  their  weight  in 
pearl/' ^ 

Hannibal  Gonzaga,  leader  of  the  Spanish  cavalry,  fell 
mortally  wounded.'  The  Marquis  del  Yasto,  commander  of 
the  expedition,  nearly  met  the  same  fate.  An  Englishman 
was  just  cleaving  his  head  with  a  battle-axe,  when  a  Spaniard 
transfixed  the  soldier  with  his  pike.'  The  most  obstinate 
struggle  took  place  about  the  train  of  waggons.  The  team- 
sters had  fled  in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  but  the  English 
and  Spanish  soldiers,  struggling  with  the  Jiorses,  and  pulling 
them  forward  and  backward,  tried  in  vain  to  get  exclusive 
possession  of  the  convoy  which  was  the  cause  of  the  action.*, 
The  carts  at  last  forced  their  way  slowly  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  town,  while  the  combat  still  went  on,  warm  as  ever, 
between  the  hostile  squadrons.  The  action  lasted  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  again  and  again  the  Spanish  horsemen 
wavered  and  broke  before  the  handful  of  English,  and  fell 
back  upon  their  musketeers.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  the  last 
charge,  rode  quite  thi'ough  the  enemy's  ranks  till  he  came 
upon  their  entrenchments,  when  a  musket-ball  from  the  camp 
struck  him  upon  the  thigh,  three  inches  above  the  knee. 
Although  desperately  wounded  in  a  part  which  should  have 
been  protected  by  the  cuishes  which  he  had  thrown  aside,  he 
was  not  inclined  to  leave  the  field ;  but  his  own  horse  had 
been  shot  under  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  and  the  one 


'  "I  will  leave  no  labour  nor  dan- 
ger/' said  Lord  North,  "  but  serve  as  a 
private  soldier,  and  have  thrust  my- 
self for  service  on  fbot  under  Captain 
Reade,  whom  I  find  a  noble  and  nota- 
ble soldier."  (North  to  Bur??h1ey,  MS. 
last  cited.)  Thtd  is  the  mettle  the  gal- 
lants of  Elizabeth's  court  were  oaiade 


of    Compare  'Leya  Corresp.'  417. 

'  "The  Count  Hannibal  Gonzaga 
was  killed,  with  three  others  whose 
names  we  know  not,  but  they  had  cas- 
socks all  embroidered  and  laced  with 
silver  and  gold."  Leicester  to  Burgh- 
ley,  Sept  1586.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

*  Strada»  IL  452.  *  Ibid 
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upon  wliich  he  was  now  mounted  became  too  restive  for  him, 
thus  crippled,  to  control.  He  turned  reluctantly  away,  and 
rode  a  mile  and  a  half  back  to  the  entrenchments,  suffering 
extreme  pain,  for  his  leg  was  dreadfully  shattered*  As  he 
past  along  the  edge  of  the  battle-field  his  attendants  brought 
him  a  bottle  of  water  to  quench  his  raging  thirst.  At  that 
moment  a  wounded  English  soldier,  ^^  who  had  eaten  his  last 
at  the  same  feast,"  looked  up  wistfully  in  lus  face,  when 
Sidney  instantly  handed  him  the  flask,  exclaiming,  "Thy 
necessity  is  even  greater  than  mine."^  He  then  pledged  his 
dying  comrade  in  a  draught,  and  was  soon  afterwards  met  by 
his  uncle.  "  Oh,  Philip,"  cried  Leicester,  in  despair,  "  I  am 
truly  grieved  to  see  thee  in  this  plight."  But  Sidney  com- 
forted him  with  manful  words,  and  assured  him  that  death 
was  sweet  in  the  cause  of  his  Queen  and  country.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Bussell,  too,  all  blood-stained  from  the  fight,  threw  his 
arms  around  his  friend,  wept  like  a  child,  and  kissing  Ids 
hand,  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  noble  Sir  Philip,  never  did  jAan 
attain  hurt  so  honourably  or  serve  so  valiantly  as  you."  *  Sir 
William  Pelham  declared  "that  Sidney's  noble  courage  in 
the  face  of  our  enemies  had  won  him  a  name  of  continuing 
honour."  * 

The  wounded  gentleman  was  borne  back  to  the  camp,  and 
ihence  in  a  barge  to  Amheim.  The  fight  was  over.  Sir  John 
Norris  bade  Lord  Leicester  "  be  merry,  for,"  said  he,  "  you  have 
had  the  honourablest  day.  A  handful  of  men  has  driven  the 
enemy  three  times  to  retreat"*  But,  in  truth,  it  was  now 
time  for  the  English  to  retire  in  their  turn.  Their  reserve 
never  arrived.  The  whole  force  engaged  against  the  thirty- 
five  hundred  Spaniards  had  never  exceeded  two  hundred  and 
fifty  horse  and   three  hundred   foot,   and  of   this    number 


»  Brooke's  Sidney,  IL  32.  It  is  to 
be  recited  that  Lord  Brooke  does 
not  give  the  authority  for  this  beauti« 
fUl  and  uoiyersally  cherislied  anec* 
dote,  I  haye  searched  in  vain  for  its 
oonflnnation  through  many  contein- 
poraxy  letters  and  chronicles.  There 
\b  no  reason  for  rejecting  its  authen- 
tksity,  but  it  would  bare  been  an  ex* 
anigite  pleasure  to  find  it  recorded, 
Air  matmse,  in  a  letter  ^m  Pelham. 


or  North,  or  Norria,  or  Leicester— all 
of  whom  speak  of  Sidney's  gallantry 
in  the  action,  but  not  one  of  whom 
was  acquainted  with,  or  thought  it 
worth  while  to  mention  the  charao> 
teristic  and  touching  trait 
»  Stowe,  737. 

•  Pelham    to    Walwghwp,   ^"^ 
1586.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

*  SWwe,  vHn  mp. 
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the  chief  work  had  been  done  by  the  fifty  or  sixty  volunteers 
and  their  followers.^  The  heroism  which  had  been  displayed 
WfiUB  fruitless,  except  as  a  proof— -and  so  Leicester  wrote  to 
the  Palatine  John  Gasimir — '^  that  Spaniards  were  not  in- 
vincible.'" Two  thousand  men  now  sallied  from  the  Loor- 
Gate,  under  Verdugo  and  Tassis/  to  join  the  force  under 
Yasto,  and  the  English  were  forced  to  retreat.  The  whole 
convoy  was  then  carried  into  the  city,  and  the  Spaniards 
remained  masters  of  the  fields 

Thirteen  troopers  and  twenty-two  foot  soldiers,  upon  the 
English  side,  were  killed.     The  enemy  lost  perhaps  two  hun- 

?!EhJ?,    dred    men.      They  were  thrice  turned  from  their 

Oet.  t 

1686.  position,  and  thrice  routed,  but  they  succeeded  at 
last  in  their  attempt  to  carry  their  convoy  into  Zutphen. 
Upon  that  day,  and  the  succeeding  ones,  the  town  was  com- 
pletely victualled.  Very  little,  therefore,  save  honour,  was 
gained  by  the  display  of  English  valour  against  overwhelm- 
ing numbers — five  hundred  against  near  four  thousand. 
Never  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war  had  there  been  such 


■  Bruoe's  'Leyc.  Corresp.'  417. 

•  Reyd,  v.  83. 

•  Parma  to  Philip,  30  Oct  1586. 
US. 

•  Ibid.  Leicester  observes  in  the 
letter  to  Burghley  (Sept  — ,  1686,  S.  P. 
Office  MS.)  that)  "  notwithstandiDg 
all  these  troops,  the  Prince  did  not 
put  in  one  waggon,  save  thirty  which 
got  in  in  the  night"  Alexander, 
however,  states  expressly  the  reverse, 
and  oongratulates  Philip  on  the  entire 
sucoess  of  the  undertaking: — 

"Pero  nos  deberoos  contentar  con 
k>  sucedido,  pues  allende  de  Jiaber 
qttedado  la  campcma  por  nosotros^  y 
taUdo  con  nuestra  pretension^  y  a  la 
barba  de  tan  huen  numeiv  con  icmta 
poca  genie  (!)  haber  meMdo  y  eacado 
tanto  carnage,"  fta  Letter  to  Phiiip, 
30  Oct  1586.  MS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  Prince  was  entiraly  correct  in 
his  statement  The  result  proves  it, 
if  thore  could  be  any  question  of  it 
before.  It  is  diffictidt  to  see  how 
Leicester  could  be  mistaken,  but  be 
had  a  temptation  to  misrepresent  an 
afiair  in  which  his  own  bad  general- 


ship had  been  as  signal  as  the  heroism 
which  it  had  called  forth.  Certainly 
Zutphen,  on  that  and  the  succeeding 
days,  was  thoroughly  relieved.  The 
errors,  wilAil  or  otherwise,  as  to  the 
numbers  engaged  and  respectivdy 
lost  were  greater  on  both  sides  than 
usual  on  such  occasions,  but  this  kind 
of  misstatement  has  always  been  uni- 
versal. 

Compare  Sidney  PaperS)  L  104, 
containing  a  letter  of  Leicester  to 
Heneage;  I  have  not  found  the  ori- 
ginal. Strada,  II.  450,  452.  Bor,  XL 
750,  751.  Stowe,  737,  738.  Hoott, 
Vervolgh,  186,  187.  Reyd,  v.  83,  84. 
.Meteren,  xiiL  237.  Bentivoglio^  P.  H 
L.  lY.  sn.eimtdLaL 

See  also  R.  W.  Tadama»  GesdiiedeoM 
der  Stad  Zutphen  (^Arzihem  en  Zut- 
phen,' 1586),  an  mteresting  work,  care- 
fully writteni,  and  of  great  reaeardi; 
composed  mainly  from  original  un- 
published documents.  I  desire  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  the  learned  author 
for  the  kindness  with  which  he  guided 
mo  over  Zutphen  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, pointing  out  everything  con' 
nected  with  the  Dattle  and  Uie  siegoi 
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fighting,  for  the  troops  upon  both  sides  were  picked  men  and 
veterans.  For  a  long  time  afterwards  it  was  the  custom  of 
Spaniards  and  Netherlanders,  in  characterising  a  hardly-con- 
tested action,  to  call  it  as  warm  as  the  fight  at  Zutphen.^ 

"  I  think  I  may  call  it/'  said  Leicester,  "  the  most  notable 
encounter  that  hath  been  in  our  age,  and  it  will  remain  to 
our  posterity  famous."* 

Nevertheless  it  is  probable  that  the  encounter  would  have 
been  forgotten  by  posterity  but  for  the  melancholy  close  upon 
that  field  to  Sidney's  bright  career.  And  perhaps  the  Queen 
of  England  had  as  much  reason  to  blush  for  the  incompetency 
of  her  general  and  favourite  as  to  be  proud  of  the  heroism 
displayed  by  her  officers  and  soldiers. 

"  There  were  too  many  indeed  at  this  skirmish  of  the  better 
sort,"  said  Leicester ;  "  only  a  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse, 


»  Strada,  n.  461. 

'  Brace's  *Leyc.  Corresp.'  416: — 
"That  Thursday  may  ran  amongst 
any  of  our  Thundays,"  said  the  Earl, 
(*Leya  Corresp.'  430),  addmg,  with  a 
mo6t  mgenuous  reference  to  himself, 
**In  my  former  letters  I  forgot  one, 
who  not  only  on  that  day  but  at  every 
day's  service  hath  been  a  principal 
actor  himseif,  A  iaU,  wise,  rare  ser^ 
mmi  JteiSf  aa  any  I  know,  and  of  mar- 
vellous g;ood  government  and  judg- 
ment. That  gentleman  may  take  a 
great  charge  upon  him,  I  warrant 
you."  Self-depreciation  was  not  the 
Earl's  foible. 

There  is  hardly  a  battle  on  record 
about  which  the  accounts  are  so  hope- 
lessly conflicting  as  are  those  which 
relate  to  the  battle  of  Zutphen.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  The  sldrmish  was 
St  comparatively  unimportant  one. 
The  fate  of  Sidney  has  invested  it 
with  undying  interest,  but  it  was  not 
supposed  at  that  time  that  he  was 
mortally  wounded.  Lord  North,  whose 
letters  are  always  spnited,  went  into 
the  field  in  such  a  disabled  condition 
that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  send 
any  account  of  the  action,  as  he  doubt- 
lees  would  otherwise  have  done,  to 
Ixxtl  Burghley.  Pelham,  Norris,  and 
Leicester,  are  all  meagre  on  this  occa- 
sion in  details.  Archer,  in  Stowe,  is 
fuller,  but  Parma,  in  his  letters  to 
Philip^  though   oopioufl^   is  oonfhaed. 


As  a  specimen  of  conflicting  statistics 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  number,  of 
English  aotuaUy  engaged,  accordmg 
to  the  statement  of  the  commander-in« 
chief  to  his  government,  was  560, 
horse  and  foot  together.  The  Spcm- 
ish,  according  to  Famese's  letter  to 
Philip,  was  about  3,100  in  all  Strada 
gives  the  same  number,  writing  from 
other  letters  of  Parma^  and  puts  the 
English  at  3000  foot  and  400  Iiorse, 
exactly  the  same  number  that  is  given 
in  the  MS.  letters  of  Simancas,  and 
about  seven  times  as  many  as  were 
really  m  the  field.  Leicester  puts  the 
Spaniards  at  1,200  horse  and  3,000 
foot — about  1,000  more  than  the  actual 
numbers.  No  doubt  the  numbers  en- 
gaged on  each  side  should  be  taken 
as  correctly  stated  by  the  respective 
generals.  There  were  therefore  about 
3,100  Spaniards  to  650  English. 

Leicester  gives  the  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  as  33  English  and  from 
250  to  350  Spaniards. 

Parma  states  the  number  of  Spaniards 
killed  as  9  (!),  wounded  29,  while  he 
reports  200  English  killed. 

It  seems  impossible  that  there 
could  have  been  less  than  160  or  200 
Spaniards  killed,  which  is  not  more 
than  half  the  number  claimed  by 
Leicester  on  the  authority  of  Spaniards 
themselves.  But  it  is  a  waste  of 
time  to  indulge  in  these  fiiiitleaa 
calculationa. 
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and  most  of  them  the  best  of  this  camp,  and  unawares  to  me. 
I  was  offended  when  I  knew  it,  but  could  not  fetch  them 
back;  but  since  they  all  so  well  escaped  (save  my  dear 
nephew),  I  would  not  for  ten  thousand  pounds  but  they  had 
been  there,  since  they  have  all  won  that  honour  they  have. 
Tour  Lordship  never  heard  of  such  desperate  charges  as 
they  gave  upon  the  enemies  in  the  face  of  their  muskets."^ 

He  described  Sidnejr's  wound  as  "  very  dangerous,  the  bone 
being  broken  in  pieces ;"  but  said  that  the  surgeons  were  in 
good  hope.  "I  pray  God  to  save  his  life,"  said  the  Earl, 
'^  and  I  care  not  how  lame  he  be."  Sir  Philip  was  carried  to 
Amheim,  where  the  best  surgeons  were  immediately  in  at- 
tendance upon  him.  He  submitted  to  their  examination  and 
the  pain  which  they  inflicted,  with  great  cheerfukiess,  al- 
though himself  persuaded  that  hiSs  wound  was  mortal  For 
many  days  the  result  was  doubtful,  and  messages  were  sent 
day  by  day  to  England  that  he  was  convalescent — intelli- 
gence which  was  hailed  by  the  Queen  and  people  as  a  matter 
not  of  private  but  of  public  rejoicing.  He  soon  b^an  to  fisul, 
however.  Count  Hohenlo  was  badly  wounded  a  few  days 
later  before  the  great  fort  of  Zutphen.  A  musket-ball  en- 
tered his  mouth,  and  passed  through  his  cheek,  carrying  off 
a  jewel  which  himg  in  his  ear.'  Notwithstanding  his  own 
critical  condition,  however,  Hohenlo  sent  his  surgeon,  Adrian 
van  den  Spiegel,  a  man  of  great  skill,  to  wait  upon  Sir 
Philip,^  but  Adrian  soon  felt  that  the  case  was  hopeless. 
Meantime  fever  and  gangrene  attacked  the  Count  himself; 
and  those  in  attendance  upon  him,  fearing  for  his  life,  sent  for 
his  surgeon.  Leicester  refused  to  allow  Adrian  to  depart,  and 
Hohenlo  very  generously  acquiescing  in  the  decree,  but,  also 
requiring  the  surgeon's  personal  care,  caused  himself  to  be 
transported  in  a  litter  to  Amheim.* 

Sidney  was  first  to  recognise  the  symptoms  of  mortification, 
which  made  a  fatal  result  inevitable.  His  demeanour  during 
his  sickness  and  upon  his  death-bed  was  as  beautiful  as  his 

'  Letter  to  Burghlej,  MS.  before  |  *  Letter  of  Hohenlo,  in  Bor,  IH 
cited.  J   123. 

'  Stow^  738.    Bor,  H.  728.  I      *  Letter  of  Hohenlo,  in  Bor,  UL  lU 


J  ^^^• 
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life.  He  discoursed  with  his  friends  conoeming  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul^  comparing  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  of 
other  ancient  philosophers^  whose  writings  were  so  familiar  to 
him,  with  the  revelations  of  Scripture  and  with  the  dictates 
of  natural  religion.  He  made  his  will  with  minute  and  ela- 
borate provisions,  leaving  bequests,  remembrances,  and  rings^ 
to  all  his  friends.  Then  he  indulged  himself  with  music,  and 
listened  particularly  to  a  strange  song  which  he  had  himself 
composed  during  his  illness,  and  which  he  had  entitled 
*La  Cuisse  rompue.'  He  took  leave  of  the  friends  around 
him  with  perfect  calmness,  saying  to  his  brother  Robert, 
"  Love  my  memory.  Cherish  my  friends.  Above  all, 
govern  your  will  and  affections  by  the  will  and  word  of  your 
Creator ;  in  me  beholding  the  end  of  this  world  with  all  her 
vanities."  ^ 

And  thus  this  gentle  and  heroic  spirit  took  its  flight. 

Parma,  after  thoroughly  victualling  Zutphen,  turned  his 
attention  to  the  German  levies  which  Leicester  was  expecting 
under  the  care  of  Count  Meurs.  "  If  the  enemy  is  reinforced 
by  these  six  thousand  fresh  troops,"  said  Alexander,  "  it  will 
make  him  master  of  the  field."*  And  well  he  might  hold 
this  opinion,  for,  in  the  meagre  state  of  both  the  Spanish  and 
the  liberating  armies,  the  addition  of  three  thousand  fresh 
reiters  and  as  many  infantry  would  be  enough  to  turn  the 
scale.  The  Duke  of  Parma — for,  since  the  recent  death  of 
his  father,  Famese  had  succeeded  to  his  title' — determined  in 
person  to  seek  the  German  troops,  and  to  destroy  them  if 
possible.  But  they  never  gave  him  the  chance.*  Their 
muster-place  was  Bremen,  but  when  they  heard  that  the 
terrible  ^Holofemese'  was  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  that  the 
commencement  of  their  service  would  be  a  pitched  battle  with 
his  Spaniards  and  Italians,  they  broke  up  and  scattered  about 

*  BentiTOglio  ia  much  mistaken  (P. 
IL  L.  \y.  811)  in  giving  an  acoount  of 
a  pitched  battle  between  Alexander 
and  these  mercenaries,  in  which  they 
are  represented  as  having  been  utterly 
defeated.  The  victory  was  quite 
bloodlens,  and  it  cost  the  victor  otUy 
a  couple  of  gold  chains* 


>  Brooke's  Sidney,  XL  32,  40.  Sid< 
ney  Papers^  104,  aeg. 

<  Parma  to  Philip,  30  Oct  1586. 
Arch,  de  Simancas,  MS. 

»  PhiUp  II.  to  Parma,  19  Oct.  1586. 
(Arcliiv.  de  Simancas,  MS.)  "Hence- 
forth,'' said  the  King,  "I  will  be  both 
father  and  mother  to  you." 
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the  country.  Soon  afterwards  the  Duke  tried  another 
method  of  effectually  dispersing  them,  in  case  they  still  re- 
tained a  wish  to  fulfil  their  engagement  with  Leicester.  He 
sent  a  messenger  to  treat  with  them,  and  in  consequence  two 
of  their  ^rittmeisters'  paid  him  a  visit.  He  offered  to  give 
them  higher  pay,  and  "  ready  money  in  place  of  tricks  and 
promises.''  The  mercenary  heroes  listened  very  favourably 
to  his  proposals,  although  they  had  already  received — ^besides 
the  tricks  and  promises — at  least  one  hundred  thousand  florins 
out  of  the  States'  treasury.* 

After  proceeding  thus  far  in  the  n^otiation,  however, 
Parma  concluded,  as  the  season  was  so  far  advanced,  that  it 
was  sufficient  to  have  dispersed  them,  and  to  have  deprived 
the  English  and  patriots  of  their  services.  So  he  gave  the 
two  majors  a  gold  chain  a-piece,  and  they  went  their  way 
thoroughly  satisfied.  '^I  have  got  them  away  from  the 
enemy  for  this  year,"  said  Alexander ;  "  and  this  I  hold  to 
be  one  of  the  best  services  that  has  been  rendered  for  many  a 
long  day  to  your  Majesty."^ 

tion,  and  Ions  of  nobUitf  and  armoriai 
bearings,  and  the  money  paid  as  their 
"waart  geld"  was  sent  back  to  Hol- 
land. (I^  Petit,  'Grand  Chroniqae,' 
IL  636.) 

Reyd  is  still  more  severe.  He 
maintains  that  Leicester  withheld  the 
pay  which  the  States  had  iliniished 
for  these  important  levies,  whose  ar- 
rival at  the  time  agreed  upon  would 
have  changed  the  fortune  of  the  war; 
and  that  he  secretly  prevented  tb^ 
coming,  from  a  fear  that  they  would 
adhere  too  closely  to  Hohenlo  and 
Count  William  Lewia  Conmt  Taael- 
stein,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Bail 
to  deal  with  these  mercenaries  and  to 
promise  their  money,  was  forious  at 
the  treachery  of  which  he  conceived 
Leicester  guilty,  and  did  not  scruple 
to  say  in  large  companies :  *'  Leicester 
has  done  two  great  things  in  his  Kle. 
He  has  made  my  old  page,  Martin 
Schenk  a  knight,  and  myself  a  liar." 
(Reyd,  'Nederl  Gesch.'  v.  86.) 

The  suspicion,  as  we  have  seen,'  was 
quite  groundless,  and  Tsselstein  and 
the  historian  (who  was  private  secre- 
tary to  Count  William  Lewis)  veiy 
much  mistakeo. 
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1  Parma  to  PhQip,  30  Oct  1686.  Ma 
last  cited.  '  Meteren,  xiii.  236. 

•  Parma  to  Philip,  MS.  last  cited. 

According  to  Meteren  (u5t  sup.) 
this  mysterious  dispersion  of  the  Ger- 
man troops  was  owing  to  the  intrigues 
of  Leicester's  Engli^  advisers,  who 
were  unwilling  that  he  should  send 
the  money  of  the  States  anywhere  but 
to  England,  and  who  therefore  by 
their  machinations  contrived  to  spirit 
away  this  auxiliary  force  just  at  the 
moment  when  by  its  junction  with  his 
own  army  the  Earl  was  about  to  have 
Famese  in  his  power.  "From  this 
time  forth,"  says  Meteren,  "it  was 
obvious  that  Leicester  was  governed 
entirely  by  English  counsels,"  and  so 
on.  It  has  just  been  shown  by  the 
Duke's  private  letters  that  the  gener- 
ally most  accurate  chronicler  was  mis- 
taken in  this  instance,  and  that  the 
deed  was  accomplished  by  Alexander's 
clever  management  alone.  Some  of 
the  German  princes  m  whose  terri- 
tories these  levies  had  been  made, 
were  honourably  indignant  at  the  trea- 
chery which  had  been  thus  practised  on 
the  States.  Some  of  the  oflBcers  were 
punished  with  imprisonment,  deg;;rada- 


During  the  period  which  intervened  betw^en  the  action  at 
Wamsfeld  and  the  death  of  Sidney,  the  siege-operations  be- 
fore Zutphen  had  been  continued.  The  city,  strongly  gar- 
risoned and  well  supplied  with  provisions,  as  it  had  been  by 
Parma's  care,  remained  impregnable ;  but  the  sconces  beyond 
the  river  and  upon  the  island  fell  into  Leicester's  hands.^ 
The  great  fortress  which  commanded  the  Veluwe,  and  which 
was  strong  enough  to  have  resisted  Count  Hohenlo  on  a 
former  occasion  for  nearly  a  whole  year,  was  the  scene  of 
much  hard  fighting.  It  was  gained  at  last  by  the  signal 
valour  of  Edward  Stanley,  lieutenant  to  Sir  William.  That 
officer,  at  the  commencement  of  an  assault  upon  a  not  very 
practicable  breach,  sprang  at  the  long  pike  of  a  Spanish 
soldier,  who  was  endeavoring  to  thrust  him  from  the  wall, 
and  seized  it  with  both  hands.  The  Spaniard  struggled  to 
maintain  his  hold  of  the  weapon,  Stanley  to  wrest  it  from  his 
grasp.  A  dozen  other  soldiers  broke  their  pikes  upon  his 
cuirass  or  shot  at  him  with  their  muskets.  Conspicuous  by 
his  dresQ,  being  all  in  yellow  but  his  corslet,  he  was  in  full 
sight  of  Leicester  and  of  five  thousand  men.  The  earth 
was  so  shifty  and  sandy  that  the  soldiers  who  were  to  follow 
him  were  not  able  to  climb  the  wall.  Still  Stanley  grasped 
his  adversary's  pike,  but,  suddenly  changing  his  plan,  he 
allowed  the  Spaniard  to  lift  him  from  the  ground.  Then, 
assisting  himself  with  his  feet  against  the  wall,  he,  much  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  spectators,  scrambled  quite  over  the 
parapet,  and  dashed  sword  in  hand  among  the  defenders  of 
the  fort.  Had  he  been  endowed  with  a  hundred  lives  it 
seemed  impossible  for  him  to  escape  death.  But  his  followers, 
stimulated  by  his  example,  made  ladders  for  themselves  of 
each  others'  shoulders,  clambered  at  last  with  great  exertion 
over  the  broken  wall,  overpowered  the  garrison,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  sconce.  Leicester,  transported 
with  enthusiasm  for  this  noble  deed  of  daring,  knighted  Ed- 
ward Stanley  upon  the  spot,  besides  presenting  him  next  day 
with  forty  pounds  in  gold  and  an  annuity  of  one  hundred 

•  Slrada,  II.  453,  454.  Hoofd,  Vervolgh,  188.  Bor,  U.  762.  Wagenawj 
viiL  136. 
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marks  sterling  for  life.  '^  Since  I  was  bom,  I  did  never  see 
any  inan  behave  himself  as  he  did/'  said  the  Earl.  ^^  I  shall 
never  forget  it,  if  I  live  a  thousand  year,  and  he  shall  have 
a  part  of  my  living  for  it  as  long  as  I  live."* 

The  occupation  of  these  forts  terminated  the  military 
operations  of  the  year,  for  the  rainy  season,  precursor  of  the 
winter,  had  now  set  in.  Leicester,  leaving  Sir  William 
Stanley,  with  twelve  hundred  English  and  Irish  horse,  in  com- 
mand of  Deventer ;  Sir  John  Burrowes,  with  one  thousand 
men,  in  Doesburg ;  and  Sir  Robert  Yorke,  with  one  thousand 
more,  in  the  great  sconce  before  Zutphen  ;  took  his  departure 
for  the  Hague.'  Zutphen  seemed  so  surrounded  as  to  au- 
thorize the  governor  to  expect  ere  long  its  capitulation. 
Nevertheless,  the  results  of  tiie  campaign  had  not  been 
encouraging.  The  States  had  lost  ground,  having  been 
driven  from  the  Meuse  and  Rhine,  while  they  had  with  diffi- 
culty maintained  themselves  on  the  Flemish  coast  and  upon 
the  Yssel. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  glance  at  the  internal  politics  of  the 
Republic  during  the  period  of  Leicester's  administration  and 
to  explain  the  position  in  which  he  found  himself  at  the  close 
of  the  year. 

'  Bruoe^s  *  Lejc  Corresp.'  428.  I  who  says  that  Leioeeter  preBentod 
Compare  Strada^  IL  466,  466.  Hoofd,  I  Stanley  with  a  life>rent  of  six  hundred 
Venrolc^    188.     Meteran,    zui.    237,  |  florins  (£60).  •  Bor,  IL  763. 
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CHAPTER     X. 

Should  BUBabetii  acoept  the  Sovereignty?*- The  Blfects  of  ber  Anger—- 
Quarrels  between  the  Barl  and  the  Statee-^  The  Earl's  three  Counsellors — 
Leicester's  Finance-Chamber — Discontent  of  the  Mercantile  Classes  — 
Paul  Bujs  and  the  Opposition  —  Keen  Insight  of  Paul  Buys — Truchsess 
becomes  a  Spy  upon  him  —  Intrigues  of  Buys  with  Denmark-^ His 
Imprisonment  —  The  Earl's  Unpopularity  —  His  Quarrels  with  the  States 
—  And  with  the  Korrises— His  Counsellors  Wilkes  and  Cleike  —  Letter 
from  the  Queen  to  Leicester  —  A  Supper  Party  at  Hohenlo's  —  A  drunken 
Quarrel -^Hobenlo's  Assault  upon  Edward  Nonis^IU  Effoots  of  the 
Eiot 

The  brief  period  of  sunshine  had  been  swiftly  followed  by 
storms.  The  Governor  Absolute  had,  from  the  outset,  been 
placed  in  a  false  position.  Before  he  came  to  the  Nether- 
lands the  Queen  had  refused  the  sovereignty.  Perhaps  it 
was  wise  in  her  to  decline  so  magnificent  an  ofiTer ;  yet  cer- 
tainly her  acceptance  would  have  been  perfectly  honourable. 
The  constituted  authorities  of  the  Provinces  formally  made 
the  proposition.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  whole 
population  ardently  desired  to  become  her  subjects.  So  far 
as  the  Netherlands  were  concerned,  then,  she  would  have 
been  fully  justified  in  extending  her  sceptre  over  a  free  people, 
who,  under  no  compulsion  and  without  any  diplomatic  chicane, 
had  selected  her  for  their  hereditary  chief.  So  far  as  regarded 
England,  the  annexation  to  that  country  of  a  continental 
cluster  of  states,  inhabited  by  a  race  closely  allied  to  it  by 
blood,  religion,  and  the  instinct  for  political  freedom,  seemed, 
on  the  whole,  desirable. 

In  a  financial  point  of  view,  England  would  certainly  lose 
nothing  by  the  union.  The  resources  of  the  Provinces  were 
at  least  equal  to  her  own.  We  have  seen  the  astonishment 
which  the  wealth  and  strength  of  the  Netherlands  excited  in 
their  English  visitors.  They  were  amazed  by  the  evidences 
of  commercial  and  manufacturing  prosperity,  by  the  spectacle 
of  luxury  ai^d  wlvanoed  gulture,  which  met  Hiem  ou  every 
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side.  Had  the  Queen — as  it  had  been  generally  supposed — 
desired  to  learn  whether  the  Provinces  were  able  and  willing 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  own  defence  before  she  should 
definitely  decide  on  their  offer  of  sovereignty,  she  was  soon 
thoroughly  enlightened  upon  the  subject.^  Her  confidential 
agents  all  held  one  language.  If  she  would  only  accept  the 
sovereignty,  the  amount  which  the  Provinces  would  pay  was 
in  a  manner  boundless.  She  was  assured  that  the  revenue  of 
her  own  hereditary  realm  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
possessions  thus  offered  to  her  sway.* 

In  regard  to  constitutional  polity,  the  condition  of  the 
Netherlands  was  at  least  as  satisfactory  as  that  of  England. 
The  great  amount  of  civil  freedom  enjoyed  by  those  countries 
— although  perhaps  an  objection  in  the  eyes  of  Elizabeth 
Tudor — should  certainly  have  been  a  recommendation  to  her 
liberty-loving  subjects.  The  question  of  defence  had  been 
satisfactorily  answered.  The  Provinces,  if  an  integral  part  of 
the  English  empire,  could  protect  themselves,  and  would 
become  an  additional  element  of  strength,  not  a  troublesome 
encumbrance. 

The  difference  of  language  was  far  less  than  that  which 
already  existed  between  the  English  and  their  Irish  feUow- 
subjects,  while  it  was  counterbalanced  by  sympathy,  instead 


>  Hoofd,  zxiii.  1039,  1042.  Wage- 
T,  viii  102,  104;  141,  142. 

•  "  Neither  do  I  easily  see,"  wrote 
Richard  Oayendiah,  "how  the  cause 
may  be  remedied,  unless  it  maj  please 
her  most  excellent  Majesty  to  take 
that  upon  her  which  the  whole  people 
(and  specially  they  of  the  wiser  sort) 
both  crave  and  cry  for^    namely,    the 

sovereignty IWc  i»  fio 

doubt  but  (he  revenues  will  suffice  to 
the  driving  of  the  enemy  out  of  these 
countries  for  ever,  and  aflerwaird  in 
dear  profit  unto  htr  Majesty  far  swr- 
mount  the  receipts  at  home."  Caven- 
dish to  Burghley,  9  April,  1586,  (S.  P. 
Office  MS.) 

"The  people,"  said  Leicester,  ''still 
pray  God  that  her  Majesty  will  be 
their  sovereign.    She  would  then  see 


what  a  contribution  they  will  all  bring 
forth."  Leicester  to  Burghley,  18 
June,  1686.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

'*  1  may  safely  say  to  your  Mi^esty,' 
said  he  at  about  the  same  period, 
"  that  if  your  aid  had  been  in  such 
apparent  sort  to  the  countries  that 
they  might  assure  themselves  of  any 
certain  time  of  continuance  of  the 
same,  and  that  you  had  taken  their 
cause  indeed  to  heart,  I  am  verily 
persuaded  that  they  would  have  given 
very  good  testimonies  by  their  veiy 
large  contributions  to  maintain  their 
wars  for  such  certain  number  of  yean 
to  be  set  down  as  your  Majesty  should 
appoint,  and  no  prince  nor  practice  of 
any  person  living  able  to  draw  them 
from  you."  Leice5rter  to  the  Queen, 
2*7  June,  1586.    (S.  P.  Office  MS) 
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of  being  aggravated  by  mutual  hostility  in  the  matter  of 
religion. 

With  regard  to  the  great  question  of  abstract  sovereignty, 
it  was  certainly  impolitic  for  an  absolute  monarch  to  recog- 
nize the  right  of  a  nation  to  repudiate  its  natural  all^iance. 
But  Elizabeth  had  already  countenanced  that  step  by  assisting 
the  rebellion  against  Philip.  To  allow  the  rebels  to  transfer 
their  obedience  from  the  King  of  Spain  to  herself  was  only 
another  step  in  the  same  direction.  The  Queen,  should  she 
annex  the  Provinces,  would  certainly  be  accused  by  the  world 
of  ambition  ;  but  the  ambition  was  a  noble  one,  if,  by  thus 
consenting  to  the  urgent  solicitations  of  a  fr^  people,  she 
extended  the  region  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  raised 
up  a  permanent  bulwark  against  sacerdotal  and  royal  ab- 
solutism. 

A  war  between  herself  and  Spain  was  inevitable  if  she 
accepted  the  sovereignty,  but  peace  had  been  already  ren- 
dered impossible  by  the  treaty  of  alliance.  It  is  true  that 
the  Queen  imagined  the  possibility  of  combining  her  engage- 
ments towards  the  States  with  a  conciliatory  attitude  towards 
their  ancient  master,  but  it  was  here  that  she  committed  the 
gravest  error.  The  n^otiations  of  Parma  and  his  sovereign 
with  the  English  court  were  a  masterpiece  of  deceit  on  the 
part  of  Spain.  We  have  shown,  by  the  secret  correspondence, 
and  we  shall  in  the  sequel  make  it  still  clearer,  that  Philip 
only  intended  to  amuse  his  antagonists  ;  that  he  had  already 
prepared  his  plan  for  the  conquest  of  England,  down  to  the 
minutest  details  ;  that  the  idea  of  tolerating  religious  liberty 
had  never  entered  his  mind  ;  and  that  his  fixed  purpose  was 
not  only  thoroughly  to  chastise  the  Dutch  rebels,  but  to 
deprive  the  heretic  Queen  who  had  fostered  their  rebellion 
both  of  throne  and  life.  So  far  as  regarded  the  Spanish 
King,  then,  the  quarrel  between  him  and  Elizabeth  was 
already  mortal ;  while,  in  a  religious,  moral,  political,  and 
financial  point  of  view,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  it  was 
wrong  or  imprudent  for  England  to  accept  the  sovereignty 
over  his  ancient  subjects.      The    cause  of  human   freedom 
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seemed  likely  to  gain  hj  the  step,  for  the  States  did  not 
consider  themselves  strong  enough  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendent republic  which  had  already  risen. 

It  might  be  a  question  whether,  on  the  whole,  Elizabeth 
made  a  mistake  in  declining  the  sovereignty*  She  was  cet" 
tainly  wrong,  however,  in  wishing  the  lieutenant-general  of 
her  six  thousand  auxiliary  troops  to  be  clothed,  as  such, 
with  vicer^al  powers.  The  States-Gk^neral,  in  a  moment  of 
enthusiasm,  appointed  him  governor  absolute,  and  placed  in 
his  hands,  not  only  the  command  of  the  forces,  but  the  entire 
control  of  their  revenues,  imposts,  and  customs,  together 
with  the  appointment  of  civil  and  military  officers.  Such  an 
amount  of  power  could  only  be  del^ated  by  the  sovereign. 
Elizabeth  had  refused  the  sovereignty:  it  then  rested  with 
the  States.  They  only,  therefore,  were  competent  to  confer 
the  power  which  Elizabeth  wished  her  favourite  to  exercise 
Bimply  as  her  lieutenant-general 

Her  wrathful  and  vituperative  language  damaged  her  cause 
and  that  of  the  Netherlands  more  severely  than  can  now  be 
accurately  estimated.  The  Earl  was  phiced  at  once  in  a 
folse,  a  humiliating,  almost  a  ridiculous  position.  The  au- 
thority which  the  States  had  thus  a  second  time  offered  to 
England  was  a  second  time  and  most  scomfdlly  thrust  back 
upon  them.  Elizabeth  was  indignant  that  "  her  own  man " 
should  clothe  himself  in  the  supreme  attributes  which  she 
had  refused.  The  States  were  forced  by  the  violence  of  the 
Queen  to  take  the  authority  into  their  own  hands  again,  and 
Leicester  was  looked  upon  as  a  disgraced  man. 

Then  came  the  neglect  with  which  the  Earl  was  treated  by 
her  Majesty  and  her  ill-timed  parsimony  towards  the  causa 
No  letters  to  him  in  four  months,  no  remittances  for  the 
English  troops,  not  a  penny  of  salary  for  hinu  The  whole 
expense  of  the  war  was  thrown  for  the  time  upon  their  hands, 
and  the  English  soldiers  seemed  only  a  few  thousand  starving, 
naked,  dying  vagrants,  an  incumbrance  instead  of  an  aid.^ 

'  '*  I  find  the  most  part  of  the  bands  1  tember,"  said  Qnartennaster  Diggeo, 
tb»t  oame  oyw  in  August  and  Sep-  |  "more  than  half  watted,  dead    and 
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The  States^  in  their  turn,  drew  the  purBe-strings.  The 
two  hundred  thousand  florins  monthly  were  paid.  The  four 
hundred  thousand  florins  which  had  been  voted  as  an  addi- 
tional supply  were  for  a  time  held  back,  as  Leicester  expressly 
stated,  because  of  the  discredit  which  had  been  thrown  upon 
him  from  home.^ 

The  military  operations  were  crippled  for  want  of  funds, 
but  more  fatal  than  everything  else  were  the  secret  negotia- 
tions for  peace.  Subordinate  individuals,  like  Grafigni  and 
De  Loo,  went  up  and  down,  bringing  presents  out  of  England 
for  Alexander  Famese,^  and  bragging  that  Parma  and  them- 
selves could  have  peace  whenever  they  liked  to  make  it,  and 
affirming  that  Leicester's  opinions  were  of  no  account  what- 
ever. Elizabeth's  coldness  to  the  Earl  and  to  the  Nether- 
lands was  affirmed  to  be  the  Prince  of  Parma's  sheet-anchor ; 
while  meantime  a   house  was    ostentatiously^  prepared    in 


gone,  aad  many  of  the  remainder  giok, 
lame,  and  shrewdly  enfeebled,  fitter 
to  be  relieved  at  home  in  hospitals 
than  to  take  her  M^esty's  pay  here 
for  soldiera Our  soldiers,  not- 
withstanding great  numbers  of  (hem  he 
paid  wUh  earth  in  ihetr  graves^  yet  the 
rest  are  so  ill  contented  of  their  due 
tor  the  time  past,  that,  if  pay  oome 
not  speedi^,  before  they  be  dmwn  to 
deal  with  the  enemy,  I  doubt  some 
worse  adventure  than  I  will  divine  be- 
fbreband."  *  Advertisement  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  these  Low  Countries,  by 

T.  Diggea,'  ~  March,    1686.      (&    P. 

Office  M&) 

<  Strangelv  enough,  Elusabeth  was 
xmder  the  impression  that  the  extra 
mnt  of  400,000  florins  (40,0002.)  for 
four  months  was  four  hxmdred  ^ou- 

sand  potmda  sterling  ! '*  The  rest 

that  was  granted  by  the  States,  as  ex- 
traordinary to  levy  an  army,  which 
was  400,000  florins,  not  pounds,  as  I 
hear  your  M^esty  taketh  it  It  is 
tcatj  thousand  pounds,  and  to  bo  paid 
In  March,  April,  May,  and  June  last," 
fta  Leicester  to  the  Queen,  11  Oct. 
1586.     (a  P.  Office  MS.) 

She  had  certainly  formed  already  an 
exalted  idea  of  the  capacity  of  the 
VOL.  11. — P 


Provinces  to  protect  themselves.  She 
had  in  a  year  paid  but  seventy  thour 
sand  pounds  herself  and  believed  the 
States  able,  over  and  above  their  reg^ 
lar  contributions,  to  fiimish  an  extra- 
ordinary supply  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  a  month. 

*  Leicester  to  the  Queen,   6  June, 
1586.     (a  P.  Office  MS.) 

*  "Amongst  all  the  enemy^s  means 
to  persuade  his  discontented  and  ill-fed 
companions,"  said  Cavendish,  '^this 
seemeth  to  be  his  sheet-anchor,  name- 
ly, that  where  the  only  comfort  of  this 
people  dependeth  wholly  upon  her 
M^j.'s  most  gracious  relief  and  sup- 
port, now  is  the  disposition  thereof  in 
her  so  cooled,  as  she  very  faintly 
stretcueth  forth  her  hand  thereunto^ 
which  evidently  appears,  as  well  by 
the  many  disgraces  which  here  my» 
Lord  hath  received  from  her  Maj.,  to 
the  great  blemish  of  his  authority,  as 
also  by    the    slack    payment  of  her 

troops and  so  long  as  my  Lord 

shall  be  unable  to  front  hhn  in  the 
field,  so  long  will  this  people  be  with- 
out hope,  and  the  enemy  inflamed  with 
assured  hope  of  victory."  Cavendish 
to  Burghley,  15  June,  1686.  (3.  P. 
Office  MS.) 
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Brussels  hj  their  direction  for  the  reception  of  an  English 
ambassador,  who  was  every  moment  expected  to  arrive.^ 
Under  such  circumstances  it  was  in  vain  for  the  governor- 
general  to  protest  that  the  accounts  of  secret  n^otiations 
were  false,  and  quite  natural  that  the  States  should  lose  their 
confidence  in  the  Queen.  An  unfriendly  and  suspicious  atti- 
tude towards  her  representative  was  a  necessary  result,  and 
the  demonstrations  against  the  common  enemy  became  still 
more  languid.  But  for  these  underhand  dealings,  Grave, 
Yenlo,  and  Neusz,  might  have  been  saved,^  and  the  current 
of  the  Meuse  and  Bhine  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
patriots. 

The  Earl  was  industrious,  generous,  and  desirous  of  playing 
well  his  part.  His  personal  courage  was  undoubted,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of*  his  admirers — themselves,  some  of  them,  meu 
of  large  military  experience — ^his  ability  as  a  commander  was 
of  a  high  order.^  The  valour  displayed  by  the  English  nobles 
and  gentlemen  who  accompanied  him  was  magnificent, 
worthy  the  descendants  of  the  victors  at  Crecy,  Poictiers,  and 
Agincourt ;  and  the  good  behaviour  of  their  followers — with 
a  few  rare  exceptions — ^had  been  equally  signal.  But  now 
the  army  was  dwindling  to  a  ghastly  array  of  scarecrows,  and 
the  recruits,  as  they  came  from  England,  were  appalled  by 
the  spectacle  presented  by  their  predecessors.*  "Our  old 
ragged  revues  here  have  so  discouraged  our  new  men,"  said 
Leicester;  "as  I  protest  to  you  they  look  like  dead  mea"* 
Out  of  eleven  hundred  freshly-arrived  Englishmen,  five  hun- 


'  '*It  i«  certainly  known  that  the 
enemy  hath  not  a  little  prevaQed  with 
tiiat  stratagem,  causing  to  be  pub- 
lished that  there  was  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  her  M%jesty  and  him,  and 
that  the  same  should  be  shortly  con- 
cluded; and  to  make  this  device  to 
carry  the  more  shew  of  truth,  he 
caused  a  house  to  be  prepared  in 
Brussels,  saying  that  it  was  for  an 
ambassador  coming  out  of  England  to 
conclude  the  peace,  by  which  means 
be  hath  contained  divers  towns  in 
terms  of  obedience  that  were  ready  to 


revolt,  in  respect  of  thehr  miaery,  po- 
verty, and  famine."  Wilkes  to  Burgh- 
ley,  7  Aug.  1586.    (S.  P.  Office  M&) 

'  Leicester  to  the  Queen,  20  June, 
1686.     (S.  P.  Office  Ma) 

'  North  to  Burghley,  23  May,  158& 
Same  to  same,  29  May,  1586.  Heneage 
to  Walsingham,  25  May,  1586.  (&  P. 
Office  MS.) 

*  Leicester  to  Buiigfaley,  18  June, 
1586.  (S.  P.  Office  Ma)  Bruoe^ 
*Leyc  Correep.*  338. 

*  Bruce's  *  Leyc.  CoTresp,*  338. 
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dred  ran  away  in  two  days.'  Some  were  cau^t  and  hanged, 
and  all  seemed  to  prefer  hanging  to  remaining  in  the  service, 
while  the  Earl  declared  that  he  would  be  hanged  as  well 
rather  than  again  undertake  such  a  charge  without  being 
assured  payment  for  his  troops  beforehand.^ 

The  valour  of  Sidney  and  Essex,  Willoughby  and  Pelham, 
Roger  Williams  and  Martin  Schenk,  was  set  at  nou^t  by 
such  untoward  circumstances.  Had  not  Philip  also  left  his 
army  to  starve  and  Alexander  Famese  to  work  miracles, 
it  would  have  fared  still  worse  with  Holland  and  England, 
and  with  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  year 
1586. 

The  States  having  resumed,  as  much  as  possible,  their 
former  authority,  were  on  very  unsatisfactory  terms  with  the 
govemor-generaL  Before  long,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
twenty  or  thirty  individuals  called  the  States  to  be  in  the 
same  town  with  the  man  whom,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  they  had  greeted  so  warmly.'  The  hatred  between  the 
Leicester  faction  and  the  municipalities  became  intense,  for 
the  foundation  of  the  two  great  parties  which  were  long  to 
divide  the  Netherland  commonwealth  was  already  laid.  The 
n^ercantile  patrician  interest,  embodied  in  the  states  .of  Hol- 
land and  Zeeland,  and  inclined  to  a  large  toleration  in  the 
matter  of  religion,  which  afterwards  took  the  form  of  Armi- 
nianism,  was  opposed  by  a  strict  Calvinist  party,  which  desired 
to  subject  the  political  commonwealth  to  the  reformed  church  ; 
which  nevertheless  indulged  in  very  democratic  views  of 
the  social  compact;  and  which  was  controlled  by  a  few 
refiogees  from  Flanders  and  Brabant,  who  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  confidence  of  Leicester. 

Thus  the  Earl  was  the  nominal  head  of  the  Calvinist  demo- 
cratic party ;  while  young  Maurice  of  Nassau,  stadholder  of  Hol- 
land and  Zeeland,  and  guided  by  Bameveld,  Buys,  and  oikes 
leading  statesmen  of  these  Provinces,  was  in  an  attitude  pre- 

>  Leicester  to  Burgfaley,  Ma  last  I  (S.  P.  Office  Ma)  Comparo  Wageiuuir 
cited,     firuce,  ubi  aup.  >  Ibid.       viil  U2,  143. 

*  Doyley  to  Bnr^hley,  8  Aug.  1586.   | 
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cifiely  the  reverse  of  the  one  which  he  was  destined  at  a  later 
and  equally  memorable  epoch  to  assume.  The  chiefe  of  the 
faction  which  had  now  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence 
of  Leicester  were  Beingault^   Burgrave^  and  Deyenter^  all 


The  laws  of  Holland  and  of  the  other  United  States  were 
very  strict  on  the  subject  of  citizenship,  and  no  one  but  a 
native  was  competent  to  hold  office  in  each  Province.  Doubt- 
less, such  regulations  were  narrow-spirited ;  but  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  them  was  the  act  of  a  despot,  and  this  is  what  Lei- 
cester did.  Beingault  was  a  Fleming.  He  was  a  bankrupt 
merchant,  who  had  been  taken  into  the  protection  of  Lamoral 
Egmont,  and  by  that  nobleman  recommended  to  Granvelle 
for  an  office  under  the  Cardinal's  government.  The  refiisal 
of  this  f&vour  was  one  of  the  original  causes  of  Egmonf s 
hostility  to  Granvelle.  Beingault  subsequentiy  entered  the 
service  of  the  Cardinal,  however,  and  rewarded  the  kindness 
of  his  former  benefactor  by  great  exertions  in  finding,  or 
inventing,  evidence  to  justify  the  execution  of  that  unfor- 
tunate nobleman.  He  was  afterwards  much  employed  by  the 
Duke  of  Alva  and  by  the  Grand  Commander  Bequesens ; 
but  after  the  pacification  of  Ghent  he  had  been  completely 
thrown  out  of  service.  He  had  recentiy,  in  a  subordinate 
capacity,  accompanied  the  legations  of  the  States  to  France 
and  to  England,  and  had  now  contrived  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  He  affected  great  zeal  for 
the  Calvinistic  religion — an  exhibition  which,  in  the  old 
servant  of  Granvelle  and  Alva,  was  far  from  edifying — and 
would  employ  no  man  or  maid-servant  in  his  household 
imtil  their  religious  principles  had  been  thorou^y  examined 
by  one  or  two  clergymen.  In  brief,  he  was  one  of  those, 
who,  according  to  a  homely  Flemish  proverb,  are  wont  to 
hang  their  piety  on  the  bell-rope  ;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  this  brief  interlude  in  his  career,  he  lived  and  died  a 
Papist.* 

*  Hoofd,  Venrolgh,  142,  143.    Reydani,  V.  89,  90. 
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Gerard  Proninck,  called  Deventer,  was  a  respectable  inha- 
bitant of  Bois-le-Duc,  who  had  left  that  city  after  it  had 
again  become  subject  to  the  authority  of  Spain.  He  was  of 
decent  life  and  conversation,  but  a  restless  and  ambitious 
demagogue.  As  a  Brabantine,  he  was  unfit  for  office ;  and 
yet,  through  Leicester's  influence  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
democratic  party,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  burgo- 
master in  the  city  of  Utrecht.  The  States-General,  however, 
always  refused  to  allow  him  to  appear  at  their  sessions  as 
representative  of  that  city.^ 

Daniel  de  Burgrave  was  a  Flemish  mechanic,  who,  by  the 
exertion  of  much  energy  and  talent,  had  risen  to  the  post  of 
procureur-general  of  Flanders.  After  the  conquest  of  the 
principal  portion  of  that  Province  by  Parma,  he  had  made 
himself  useful  to  the  Ernglish  governor-general  in  various 
ways,  and  particularly  as  a  linguist.  He  spoke  English — a 
tongue  with  which  few  Netherlanders  of  that  day  were  fami- 
liars—and as  the  Earl  knew  no  other,  except  (very  imper- 
fectly) Italian,  he  found  his  services  in  speaking  and  writing 
a  variety  of  languages  very  convenient.  He  was  the  governor's 
private  secretary,  and,  of  course,  had  no  entrance  to  the 
council  of  state,  but  he  was  accused  of  frequently  thrusting 
himself  into  their  hall  of  sessions,  where,  under  pretence 
of  arranging  the  Earl's  table,  or  portfolio,  or  papers,  he  was 
much  addicted  to  whispering  into  his  master's  ear,  listening 
to  conversation, — to  eaves-dropping,  in  short,  and  general 
intrusiveness.* 

"A  most  faithful,  honest  servant  is  Burgrave,"  said  Lei- 
cester; ^^a  substantial,  wise  man.^  'Tis  as  sufficient  a  man 
as  ever  I  met  withal  of  any  nation  ;  very  well  learned, 
exceeding  wise,  and  sincere  in  religion.  I  cannot  commend 
the  man  too  much.  He  is  the  only  comfort  I  have  had  of 
any  of  this  nation,"* 

These  three  personages  were  the  leaders  of  the  Leicester 


•  Hoofd,  Vervolgh,  Ac.,  Just  cited. 

•  HoofcL  Reyd.,  ubi  sup. 

•  Bruce^s  'Leyc  Corresp.*  3G3,  422. 


*  Lelceeter  to  Walsingham,  27  July, 
1586.    (&  P.  Office  MS.) 
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faction.  They  had  much  influence  with  all  the  refugees  from 
Flanders,  Brabant,  and  the  Walloon  Provinces.  In  Utrecht, 
especially,  where  the  Earl  mainly  resided,  their  intrigues 
were  very  successful.  Deventer  was  appointed,  as  already 
stated,  to  the  important  post  of  burgomaster ;  many  of  the 
influential  citizens  were  banished,  without  cause  or  trial ;  the 
upper  branch  of  the  municipal  government,  consisting  of 
the  clerical  delegates  of  the  coU^es,  was  in  an  arbitraiy 
manner  abolished ;  and  finally,  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
the  Province,  without  condition,  was  offered  to  the  Queen  of 
England.^ 

Leicester  was  now  determined  to  carry  out  one  of  the  great 
objects  which  the  Queen  had  in  view  when  she  sent  him  to 
the  Netherlands.  She  desired  thoroughly  to  ascertain  the 
financial  resources  of  the  Provinces,  and  their  capacity  to 
defend  themselves.'  It  was  supposed  by  the  States,  and 
hoped  by  the  Earl  and  by  a  majority  of  the  Netherland 
people,  that  she  would,  in  case  the  results  were  satisfactory, 
accept,  after  all,  the  sovereignty.  She  certainly  was  not  to 
be  blamed  that  she  wished  to  make  this  most  important 
investigation,  but  it  was  her  own  fault  that  any  new  machinery 
had  been  rendered  necessary.  The  whole  control  of  the 
finances  had,  in  the  banning  of  the  year,  been  placed  in  the 
Earl's  hands,*  and  it  was  only  by  her  violently  depriving  him 
of  his  credit  and  of  the  confidence  of  the  country  that  he  hoad 
not  retained  it.  He  now  established  a  finance-chamber, 
under  the  chief  control  of  Beingault,  who  promised  him 
mountains  of  money,  and  who  was  to  be  chief  treasurer.^  Paul 


*  Bor,  II.  •722. 

'  Hoofil,  1039, 1042.  Wagenaar,  viiL 
142. 

•  Bnice's  *Leyc.  CJorresp.*  1586; 
**  And,"  said  he  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  London,  **you  may  all 
sleep  quietly  in  England,  so  long  as 
these  countries  may  be  held  in  their 
earnest  good-wilL" 

♦  Bor,  II.  722. 

Leicester  to  Burghley,  28  June, 
1586.  Cavendish  to  same,  19  June,  1586. 


Leicester  to  the  Queen,  26  June,  1586L 
Same  to  same,  27  June,  158&  Wilkes 
to  Lords  of  Council,  20  Aug.  1686. 
(&  P.  Office  MSS.) 

"The  Prince  of  Orange,"  said 
Cavendish  (MS.  tiM  m^,),  "  being  nol 
ignorant  of  the  frauds  of  the  Sutes, 
often  levelled  at  this  matter  (a  finaooe- 
council),  but  was  never  able  to  hit  it, 
because  they  knew  he  wis  poor,  and 
had  no  way  else  to  live  but  upon  their 
ahns-basket. Amongst  othcf 
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Buys  was  appointed  by  Leicester  to  fill  a  subordinate  position 
in  the  new  council.  He  spumed  the  offer  with  great  indig- 
nation,  saying  that  Beingault  was  not  fit  to  be  his  clerk,  and 
that  he  was  not  likely  himself,  therefore,  to  accept  a  humble 
post  under  the  administration  of  such  an  individual.  This 
scornful  refusal  filled  to  the  full  the  hatred  of  Leicester 
against  the  ex- Advocate  of  Holland.^ 

The  mercantile  interest  at  once  took  the  alarm,  because  it 
was  supposed  that  the  finance-chamber  was  intended  to  crush 
the  merchants.  Early  in  April  an  Act  had  been  passed  by 
the  state-council,  prohibiting  commerce  with  the  Spanish 
possessions.  The  embargo  was  intended  to  injure  the  obe- 
dient Provinces  and  their  sovereign,  but  it  was  shown  that  its 
effect  would  be  to  blast  the  conmierce  of  Holland.  It  for- 
bade the  exportation  from  the  republic  not  only  of  all  provi- 
sions and  munitions  of  war,  but  of  all  goods  and  merchandize 
whatever,  to  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  or 
any  other  of  Philip's  territories,  either  in  Dutch  or  neutral 
vessels.'    It  would  certainly  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  such  an 


things,  there  is  one  impost  granted  by 
fiiYour  to  some  parties  for  lOOL  by  the 
year,  which  is  indeed  worth  8,000(. 
With  these  tricks  have  they  enriched 
themselves,  all  which  devices  must 
now  qoaiL"  If  such  stories,  which 
were  daily  whispered  into  Leicester's 
ears,  had  a  shadow  of  foundation,  it 
was  not  surprising  that  he  should  ex- 
pect to  increase  the  revenue  by  a  more 
judicious  farming.  But  he  never 
found  his  "mountains  of  gold,"  nor 
any  collector  who  could  turn  a  hun- 
dred pounds  into  eight  thousand.  "I 
have,"  said  Leicester  (Letters  to  the 
Queen,  vibi  sup.\  **  established,  against 
^e  wills  of  some  here,  a  cham^r  of 
finance,  by  which  I  shall  be  sure  to 
be  privy  to  the  levying  and  bestowing 
of  all  their  revenues — a  matter  your 
Majesty  hath  often  sought  to  under- 
stand thereof  But,  with  all  the  wit 
and  means  I  could  use,  could  never 
certainly  bring  it  to  paSs,  nor  never 
will,  but  by  this  only  way.  I  trust 
shortly  to  have  very  assured  know- 
ledge to  satisfy  your  Majesty  of  the 
States'    ability,    which    thing    I    have 


gone  about  from  the  beginning.  I 
hope,  withm  twenty  days,  to  give 
your  Majesty  some  near  reckoning  of 
all  their  revenues  every  way.  Your 
Miyesty  doth  suppose  I  deal  weakly 
with  these  men,  but  I  would  you  knew 
how  I  have  dealt  with  them  of  late, 
to  bring  the  office  of  finance  to  pass. 
I  had  a  good  will  to  have  dealt  long 
since  roundly  with  thom,  I  confesS| 
but  my  case  was  too  well  known  to 
them.  But  as  soon  as  my  heartening 
came  from  mine  old  supporter,  I  was 
found  a  more  shrew  than  your  Majesty 
wni  believe;  for  mine  old  patience 
hath  been  too  much  tried  since  I 
came  fVom  my  quiet  home  to  this 
wayward  generation." 

"I  find  that  until  the  time  of  my 
coming  hither,"  said  Wilkes  (Letter 
to  Council,  ubi  sup.),  "  the  States  have 
been  contented  to  disguise  and  conceal 
the  truth  of  many  particularities, 
which  now  they  profess  to  discover, 
meaning,  as  they  say,  to  ofnaUmiae 
unto  her  Maieaty  the  whole  state  of 
their  strength.  *  Bor,  IT.  722. 

'  Bor,  li  703,  seq.  who  is,  boweveij 
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act  was  reasonable,  although  the  result  would  really  be,  not 
to  deprive  the  enemy  of  supplies,  but  to  throw  the  whole 
Baltic  trade  into  the  hands  of  tho  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and 
"Osterling"  merchants.  Leicester  expected  to  derive  a  con- 
siderable revenue  by  granting  passports  and  licenses  to 
such  neutral  traders,  but  the  edict  became  so  unpopular 
that  it  was  never  thoroughly  enforced,  and  was  before  long 
rescinded.^ 

The  odium  of  the  measure  was  thrown  upon  the  governor- 
general,  yet  he  had  in  truth  opposed  it  in  the  state-coxmcil, 
and  was  influential  in  procuring  its  repeal.^ 

Another  important  Act  had  been  directed  against  the  mer- 
cantile interest,  and  excited  much  general  discontent.  The 
Netherlands  wished  the  staple  of  the  English  cloth  manufac- 
ture to  be  removed  from  Emden — the  petty  sovereign  of 
which  place  was  the  humble  servant  of  Spain — to  Amsterdam 
or  Delft.  The  desire  was  certainly  natural,  and  the  Dutch 
merchants  sent  a  coDwnittee  to  confer  with  Leicester.  He 
was  much  impressed  with  their  vievfs,  and  with  the  sagacity 
of  their  chairman,  one  Mylward,  "a  wise  fellow  and  well 
languaged,  an  ancient  man  and  very  religious,"  as  the  Earl 
pronounced  him  to  be.' 

Notwithstanding  the  wisdom  of  this  well-languaged  fellow, 
however,  the  Queen,  for  some  strange  reason,  could  not  be 


miataken  in  ascribiDg  the  measure  to 
the  inspiration  of  Leicester. 

*  Bor,  II.,  703,  seq.  Wagenaar,  viiL 
147,  seq.  who  is  in  this  matter  even 
more  unjust  to  the  Earl  than  con- 
temporary authorities. 

•  Leicester  to  the  Queen,  11  Oct 
1586.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

"  I  have  very  good  testimony  of  all 
the  council  here,"  said  the  EarJ,  '*that 
I  only  in  council  stood  against  the 
placard,  insomuch  it  lay  a  month  by, 
for  indeed  I  thought  it  unreasonable 
and  that  it  would  give  all  princes  just 
cause  of  offence  toward  this  country, 
and,  by  all  duty  to  your  Majesty,  I 
did  refuse  to  let  it  pass.  At  length, 
hoth  States  and  council  renewed  the 
m^t^w  again  to  me^  and  showed  me 


presently  how  the  like  had  been  doncs 
and  what  profit  it  would  briDSi  prea- 
sing  me  to  give  it  some  oonsiaeratioa 
in  council  to  be  debated.  It  went  so 
through  them  all  as  there  was  not  « 
man  spake  against  it,  yet  my  resolu- 
tion being  to  be  had,  I  would  give  do 
consent  till  I  had  advertised  your  Ma- 
jesty thereof  which  they  all  liked  welL 
And  after  it  was  agreed  and  published, 
it  was  again  by  my  means  revoked  aod 
qualified,  as  doth  appear  by  lecord." 

Compare  Meteren,  xiil  234^.  Wage- 
naar,  ubi  sup.  Bor,  ubi  typ.  wbo 
seems  to  be  mistaken  on  this  point. 

The  real  author  of  the  edict  w«i 
Beingault    (Meteren,  vbi  Mtqt.) 

*  Leicester    to    Burgfaley,  39    JuIk 

1586.  (a  P.  Office  Ma) 
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induced  to  change  the  staple  from  Emden,  although  it  was 
shown  that  the  puhlic  revenue  of  the  Netherlands  would 
gain  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year  by  the  measure.  ^^  All 
Holland  will  cry  out  for  it,"  said  Leicester ;  "  but  I  had  rather 
they  cried  than  that  England  should  weep/'^ 

Thus  the  mercantile  community,  and  especially  the  patri- 
cian families  of  Holland  and  Zeeland,  all  engaged  in  trade, 
became  more  and  more  hostile  to  the  governor-general  and 
to  his  financial  trio,  who  were  soon  almost  as  unpopular  as 
the  famous  Consulta  of  Cardinal  Granvelle  had  been.  It  was 
the  custom  of  the  States  to  consider  the  men  who  surrounded 
the  Earl  as  needy  and  unprincipled  renegades  and  adventurers. 
It  was  the  policy  of  his  advisers  to  represent  the  merchants 
and  the  States — ^which  mainly  consisted  of,  or  were  controlled 
by  merchants — as  a  body  of  corrupt,  selfish,  greedy  money- 
getters.* 


^  Leicester  to  finrghley,  10  Aug. 
1586.    (a  P.  Office  MS.) 

>  "The  wonderful  cunning  dealing 
of  IhoM  feUows  here  caOed  the  States 
ooQceming  the  finances  and  the  re- 
ceipt of  revenue,  whereupon  the  people 
rest  greatly  grieved^  and  themselves, 
as  is  thought,  no  less  enriched." 
Cavendish  to  Burghley,  9  April,  1586. 
(a  P.  Office  Ma) 

"The  States  be  slj  persons,"  said 
Lord  Kor(^,  "inconstant  and  treaoher* 
ous,  the  most  of  them  Papists  (I),  and 
so  rich  as  they  will  do  any  turn  to 
serve  themselves.  If  they  again  find 
that  her  Mijesty  likes  not  of  my 
Lord's  authority,  thoy  will  doubt  of 
their  own  safety,  practise  their  own 
peace,  and  leave  my  Lord  and  all  his 
to  the  spirit  of  the  enemy.  North  to 
Buighley,  23  May,  1686.  (a  P.  Office 
Ma) 

"These  be  dainty  and  dangerous 
people  to  deal  withal,"  said  Leicester, 
"  spedidly  when  they  shall  be  des* 
perate  of  their  hope,  and  disappointed 
of  their  help.  I  must  say  truly  to 
your  M^esty  I  do  find  some  of  the 
best  sort  as  honest  and  as  thankM  as 
ever  I  knew  men,  and  some  others  as 
perverse  and  as  ingrate  as  might  well 
be  spared  out  of  all  good  company. 


There  are  also  men  who  are  able,  and 
do  most  hurt.  .  .  .  These  men  begin 
uttwly  to  despair  of  your  Majesty's 
good  assistance,  and  an  a;pt  tune  is 
offered  now  for  the  lewd  and  bad 
disposed  persons  to  work  their  feat" 
Leicester  to  the  Queen,  6  June,  1586. 
(a  P.  Office  Ma) 

"The  whole  people,"  said  Caven- 
dish, "are  here  so  addicted  to  her 
Majesty,  and  in  respect  of  her  to  my 
Lord,  in  whom  they  find  such  inces- 
sant travail  and  care  for  her  service 
and  their  general  good,  and  in  respect 
of  whom  fiiey  would  willingly  carfder 
or  rather  hang  all  those  called  States. 
Your  Lordship  may  think  I  write 
vehemently,  but  I  know  I  write  truly." 
Cavendish  to  Burghley,  19  June,  1586. 
(a  P.  Office  Ma) 

"It  will  be  a  harder  matter,"  said 
Leicester  again,  "  than  you  can  ima- 
gine, to  bring  this  State  in  that  tune 
it  was  three  months  past  It  will 
require  a  whole  and  full  countenance 
from  her  Majesty  and  with  all  speed 
posmble,  if  you  will  have  it  kept  from 
the  enemy.  And  beware  these  fellows 
do  not  prevent  her  Majesty.  If  they 
do,  you  can  consider  how  harmfiil  it 
is  like  to  prove,  and  though  they  h$ 
cownted   dMirda  and  dnmkards,   they 
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The  calumnies  put  in  circulation  against  the  States  by 
Beingault  and  his  associates  grew  at  last  so  outrageous,  and 
the  prejudice  created  in  the  mind  of  Leicester  and  his  imme- 
diate English  adherents  so  intense,  that  it  was  rendered 
necessary  for  the  States  of  Holland  and  Zeeland  to  write  to 
their  agent  Ortell  in  London,  that  he  might  forestall  the 
effect  of  these  perpetual  misrepresentations  on  her  Majesty's 
government.'      Leicester,    on    the    other    hand,    under    the 


have  shrewd  and  subSe  heads  as  ever  I 
finmd  anywhere.  ....  The  best  man 
in  England  were  not  too  good^  aa  mat- 
ters stand,  to  be  employed  hither,  either 
to  encourage  them  ihoroug?Uy,  or  to 
understand  their  estate  more  deeply, ^^ 
Leicester  to  Burghley,  20  July,  1586. 
(a  P.  Office  MS.) 

"  I  did  never  see  siich  heady  people 
as  these  States  are,"  said  the  Earl,  once 
more,  "I  oaonot  blame  the  common 
sort  to  mislike  them,  for  there  is  no 
reasoning    against     their    resolutions. 

There  must  be  very  wise  and 

good  handling  had  in  these  causes. 
There  is  no  more  such  people  to  deal 
withal  again.  I  mean  these  that  be 
rich  and  politic  fellows.  They  hunt 
after  their  own  wealth  and  surety, 
and  without  an  assui^nee  of  a  strange 
assistance  they  will  be  suddenly  gone, 
and  it  is  high  time  to  look  into  the 
course  her  Majesty  will  take  here- 
after." Same  to  same,  29  July,  1586. 
(S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

"They  have  given  to  my  Lord  of 
Leicester,"  said  Wilkes,  "  a  govern- 
ment with  the  word  absokUe,  but  with 
so  many  restrictions  that  his  authority 
is  limited  almost  to  nothing,  and  he  is 
in  truth  ibr  the  politic  government 
but  their  servant;  having  reserved  to 
themsehree,  besides  the  sovereignty, 
the  disposing  of  all  tlie  contributions 
(saving  the  monthly  allowance),  the 
church  goods,  conflacations,  choice  of 
officers  ....  and  to  keep  themselves 
from  rendering  acoount  of  anything, 
they  do  impugn  his  court  of  fi&iances 
now  erected,  alleging  that  he  hath 
not  authority  to  erect  any  such  court, 
or  to  establish  offices  without  their 
license."  Wilkes  to  Lords  of  Council, 
20  Aug.  1586.     (a  P.  Office  MS.) 

"  The  exactions  and  excises  are  in- 


credible that  are  laid  on  this  people,'' 
said  Digges,  "and  such  as  in  all  pro- 
bability do  amount  to  three  times  as 
much  (!)  as  the  200,000  florins  monthfy 
which  they  allow  his  ExceUency  to 
prosecute  the  war.  The  rest  they 
divide  among  themselves  .  .  .  giving 
great  stipends  to  Count  HoUock, 
Count  Maurice,  Count  Meure,  Count 
William,  and  many  colonels.  fiut»  for 
all  this,  the  States  offer  that  tbecB 
shall  be  new  impositioDS  to  levy 
more."  T.  Digges*s  '  Advertisement  of 
present  state  of  the  Low  Countries,' 

-  March,  1586.    (S.  P.  OiBoe  Ma) 

*  "You  have  doubtless  understood," 
said  the  States,  "of  the  erection  oT 
the  finance-councQ  for  the  better  hus- 
banding of  the  money  fbmiabed  by 
these  countries,  of  the  which  Jacques 
Ringault  is  ordained  treasurer.  .... 
Stepiien  Perret  (a  seditious  peraoOf 
often  imprisoned,  and  a  fraudulent 
bankrupt),  being  come  out  of  Antwerp 
aftOT  the  yieldhig  up  of  the  aaiDo, 
hath  kept  correspondence  with  Bin- 
gault,  whilst  he  was  in  England. 
Very  shortly  after  the  coming  of  hia 
ExceUency  into  these  oountriea,  be 
hath  sought  by  all  possible  means  to 
bring  him  in  suspicion  and  jealousy 
by  the  Estates  of  the  countiy,   aold 

Eropounded  manifokl  novelties  unto 
is  Excellency  whereby  to  levy  money, 
and  in  the  propounding  thereof  sham»» 
fully  slandered  the  Estates  with  tiytf- 
rious,  seditious,  and  untrue  reports  and 
drifts.  After  Bingault^  arrival  bete. 
he  hath  found  means  to  get  in  better 
credit  by  his  Excellency,  and,  laying 
their  heads  together,  and  either  beimg 
set  awork  by  the  enemy  or  etse  ^mkimg 
to  enrich  themselves  out  of  the  oalamitj 
and  misery  of  these  ooontriea^   baw 
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inspiration  of  his  artful  advisers,  was  vehement  in  his  en- 
treaties that  Ortell  should  be  sent  away  from  England.^ 

The  ablest  and  busiest  of  the  opposition-party,  the  ^^  nimblest 
head"*  in  the  States-Gteneral  was  the  ex- Advocate  of  Hol- 
land, Paul  Buys.  This  man  was  then  the  foremost  statesman 
in  the  Netherlands.  He  had  been  the  firmest  fiiend  te  the 
English  alliance ;  he  had  resigned  his  office  when  the  States 
were  offering  the  sovereignty  to  France,  and  had  been  on  the 
point  of  taking  service  in  Denmark.  He  had  afterwards  been 
prominent  in  the  legation  which  offered  the  sovereignty  to 
Elizabeth,  and,  for  a  long  time,  had  been  the  most  firm, 
earnest,  and  eloquent  advocate  of  the  English  policy.  Lei- 
cester had  originally  courted  him,  caressed  him,  especially  re- 
commended him  to  the  Queen's  favour,  given  him  money — as 
he  said,  ^^  two  hundred  pounds  sterling  thick  at  a  time" — and 


made  agreement  between  them  in 
April  last  that  all  that  which  thej,  by- 
means  of  any  new  invention  by  them 
already  propomided  or  yet  to  be  pro- 
pounded mito  his  ExceUency,  should 
get  or  ei^joy,  thai  the  same  should  be 
divided  between  Ihem.  And  after  that 
be  sought  of  his  Excellency  the  20th 
penny  of  all  that  which  should 
proceed  of  his  pretended  inrentiona. 
To  which  end  Ringanlt,  with  his  own 
hand,  has  drawn  an  octroi,  or  warrant, 
and  got  his  Excellency  to  sign  the 
same,  without  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
cil, or  any  of  the  secretaries,  namely, 
that  he  should  have  the  30th  penny. 
They  have  also  taken  great  pains  to 
change  the  course  of  the  common 
means,  whidi  so  laudably  and  with 
such  great  trayail  his  Excellency  of 
worthy  memory  (William  of  Orange) 
brought  in  train,  and  so  to  bring  it 
into  collectation,  thereby  to  intrude 
themselves  and  such  other  (having  no 
credit)  to  furm  any  of  the  said  general 
means  in  the  collectation.  The  fore- 
said Ferret  and  Bingault  have  also 
travailed  by  all  means  to  set  mis- 
understanding between  his  Excellency 
and  the  Estates  and  the  council  of 
state,  and  practised  many  unlawful 
devices  to  alter  the  estate  of  the 
countries,  and  to  get  his  Excellency 


to  do  all  that  which  they  imagined  to 
serve  to  their  intent  To  which  end 
they  have  used  many  unheard-of  and 
indecent  proceedings  without  order  of 
law,  and  against  the  privileges  and 
customs  of  these  countries,  and  against 
the  estate  and  welfare  of  the  same, 
through  a  company  of  inconstant  and 
base  persons,  for  the  greater  part 
being  strangers,  applying  unto  them- 
selves and  their  friends  (a  company  of 
strangers)  many  offices  and  receipts, 
thinlang  to  deal  with  the  same  ac- 
cording to  their  own  pleasure  and 
appetite.  All  which  we  have  at  large 
imparted  to  Mr,  Wilkes^  showed  him 
the  original  pieces^  and  given  him  good 
instruction  by  writing  thereof  to  the 
end  he  may  give  her  Majesty  and  her 
honourable  council  to  understand  the 
personage  of  these  two  spirits."  States 
of  Holland  and  Zeeland  to  Ortell,  12 
Sept.  1586.     (S.  P.  Office  Ma) 

*  *•  You  have  there  his  (Paul  Buys's) 
agent  Ortell.  It  were  well  he  were 
thence.  I  did  send  twice  for  him, 
but  he  excuseth  himselC"  Lekiestef 
to  Burghley,  20  July,  1686.  (S.  P. 
Office  MS.)  Compare  *Iieya  Corre^' 
311. 

'  Bart  Clerk  to  Burghley,  24  July. 
1586.     (S.  P.  Office  Ma) 
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openly  pronounced  him  to  be  "in  ability  above  all  men."* 
"No  man  hath  ever  sought  a  man/'  he  said,  "as  I  have 
sought  P.  B."^ 

The  period  of  their  fiiendship  was,  however,  very  brie£ 
Before  many  weeks  had  passed  there  was  no  vituperative 
epithet  that  Leicester  was  not  in  the  daily  habit  of  bestowing 
upon  Paul.  The  Earl's  vocabulary  of  abuse  was  not  a  limited 
one,  but  he  exhausted  it  on  the  head  of  the  Advocate.  He 
lacked  at  last  words  and  breath  to  utter  what  was  like  him. 
He  pronounced  his  former  friend  "a  very  dangerous  man, 
altogether  hated  of  the  people  and  the  States ;"  "  a  lewd 
sinner,  nursled  in  revolutions;  "a  most  covetous,  bribing 
feUow,  caring  for  nothing  but  to  bear  the  sway  and  grow 
rich  '"  "  a  man  who  had  played  many  parts,  both  lewd  and 
audacious  f  "  a  very  knave,  a  traitor  to  his  country  f  "  the 
most  ungrateful  wretch  alive,  a  hater  of  the  Queen  and  of  all 
the  English ;  a  most  unthankful  man  to  her  Majesty ;  a  prac- 
tiser  to  make  himself  rich  and  great,  and  nobody  else ;" 
"  among  all  villains  the  greatest;"  "a  bolsterer  of  all  papbts  and 
ill  men,  a  dissembler,  a  devil,  an  atheist,"  a  "  most  naughty 
man,  and  a  most  notorious  drunkard  in  the  worst  degree." 

Where  the  Earl  hated,  his  hatred  was  apt  to  be  deadly,  and 
he  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  have  the  life  of  the  detested 
Paul  "  You  shall  see  I  will  do  well  enough  with  him,  and 
that  shortly,"  he  said.  "  I  will  course  him  as  he  was  not  so 
this  twenty  year.  I  will  warrant  him  hanged  and  one  or  two 
of  his  fellows,  but  you  must  not  tell  your  shirt  of  this  yet ;" 
and  when  he  was  congratulating  the  government  on  his 
having  at  length  procured  the  execution  of  Captain  Hemart, 
the  surrenderer  of  Grave,  he  added,  pithily,  "and  you  shall 
hear  that  Mr.  P.  B.  shall  follow." « 


•  Leicester  to  Burghley,  10  Aug. 
1586.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

•  Ibid. 

•  Leicester  to  Burghley,  20  June, 
1686.  Same  to  same,  10  Aug  1586. 
Same  to  same,  20  July,  1686.  B. 
Clerk  to  same,  24  July.  (S.  P.  Office 
MSa) 


Bruoe's  'Leyo.  Gorrespi'  ISO^  Ml, 
803,  310,  311,  812,  862.  GaTSodiah 
observed  that  "  there  were  many  &]a» 
brethren  in  the  higher  farm  amoog 
tlie  people,  of  whom  he  feared  that 
Paul  Buys  would  not  prove  the 
puisni,''^  Cavendish  to  Buiighley,  li 
June,  1586.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
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Yet  the  Earl's  real  griefs  against  Buys  may  be  easily 
summed  up.  The  lewd  sinner,  nursled  in  revolutions,  had 
detected  the  secret  policy  of  the  Queen's  government,  and 
'was  therefore  perpetually  denouncing  the  intrigues  going  on 
with  Spain.  He  complained  that  her  Majesty  was  tired  of 
having  engaged  in  the  Netherland  enterprise  ;  he  declared  that 
she  would  be  glad  to  get  fairly  out  of  it ;  that  her  reluctance 
to  spend  a  farthing  more  in  the  cause  than  she  was  obliged 
to  do  was  hourly  increasing  upon  her  ;  that  she  was  deceiving 
and  misleading  the  States-General ;  and  that  she  was  hank- 
ering after  a  peace.  He  said  that  the  Earl  had  a  secret 
intention  to  possess  himself  of  certain  towns  in  Holland,  in 
which  case  the  whole  question  of  peace  and  war  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Queen,  who  would  also  have  it  thus  in  her 
power  to  reimburse  herself  at  once  for  all  expenses  that  she 
had  incurred.* 

It  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  there  was  anything  very 
calumnious  in  these  charges,  which,  no  doubt,  Paul  was  in 
the  habit  of  making.  As  to  the  economical  tendencies  of 
her  Majesty,  sufficient  evidence  has  been  given  already  from 
Leicester's  private  letters.  "  Rather  than  spend  one  hundred 
pounds,"  said  Walsingham,  "she  can  be  content  to  be  de- 
ceived of  five  thousand."*  That  she  had  been  concealing 
from  the  States,  from  Walsingham,  from  Leicester,  during 
the  whole  summer,  her  secret  negotiations  with  Spain,  has 
also  been  made  apparent.  That  she  was  disgusted  with 
the  enterprise  in  which  she  had  embarked,  Walsingham, 
Burghley,  Hatton,  and  all  the  other  statesmen  of  England, 
most  abtmdantly  testified.  Whether  Leicester  hcwi  really  an 
intention  to  possess  himself  of  certain  cities  in  HoDand — a 
charge  made  by  Paul  Buys,  and  denounced  as  especially 
slanderous  by  the  Earl — ^may  better  appear  from  his  own 
private  statements. 


''Paul  Boys «^ still  givb^  out 
dAnderouB  Bpeeobee— for  that  I  onlj 
sought  to  ...  get  their  loumi  .... 
that  thereby,  whensoever  her  Msg'esty 
should  thiok  good  to  treat  for  peacoi 


....  I  should   hereby   be    able   to 
compel  them  to  what  end  she  should 
think    good."    Leicester   to   Walshi^ 
ham,  20  July,  1586,  in  Bruoe,  376. 
'  Bruce's  'Leyc.  CJorresp.'  273. 
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"  This  I  will  dOy*  he  wrote  to  the  Queen,  "  and  I  hope  not 
to  fail  ofity  to  get  into  my  hands  three  or  four  most  principal 
places  in  North  Holland^  which  will  be  such  a  strength  and 
assurance  for  your  Mcyesty^  as  you  shall  see  you  shall  both 
rule  these  men  and  malce  war  or  peace  as  you  list,  always 
provided — whatsoever  you  hear,  or  is — part  not  with  the 
Brill ;  and  having  these  places  in  your  hands,  whatsoever 
should  chance  to  these  countries,  your  Majesty,  I  will  warrant 
sure  enough  to  malce  what  peace  you  will  in  an  hour,  and  to 
have  your  debts  and  charges  readily  answered."  ^  At  a  some- 
what later  moment  it  will  be  seen  what  came  of  these  secret 
designs.  For  the  present,  Leicester  was  very  angry  with 
Paul  for  daring  to  suspect  him  of  such  treachery. 

The  Earl  complained,  too,  that  the  influence  of  Buys  with 
Hohenlo  and  young  Maurice  of  Nassau  was  most  pernicious. 
Hohenlo  had  formerly  stood  high  in  Leicester's  opinion.  He 
was  a  ^^  plain,  faithful  soldier,  a  most  valiant  gentleman,''  and 
he  was  still  more  important,  because  about  to  marry  Mary  of 
Nassau,  eldest  daughter  of  William  the  Silent,  and  coheiress 
with  Philip  William,  to  the  Buren  property.  But  he  had 
been  tampered  with  by  the  intriguing  Paul  Buys,  and  had 
then  wished  to  resign  his  office  under  Leicester.  Being 
pressed  for  reasons,  he  had  "grown  solemn,"  and  withdrawn 
himself  almost  entirely. 

Maurice,  with  his  "  solenm  sly  wit,"  also  gave  the  Earl 
much  trouble,  saying  little,  but  thinking  much,  and  listening 
to  the  insidious  Paul  He  "  stood  much  on  making  or  mar- 
ring," so  Leicester  thought,  "  as  he  met  with  good  counsel" 
He  had  formerly  been  on  intimate  terms  with  the  governor- 
general,  who  aflected  to  call  him  his  son  ;  but  he  had  subse- 
quently kept  aloof,  and  in  three  months  had  not  come  neai^ 
him.'    The  Earl  thought  that  money  might  do  much,  and  was 


'  Leicester  to  the  Queen,  27  June, 
1686.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

*  ''The  Count  Maurice  hath  not 
been  three  months  with  his  Lordship. 
He  is  utterly  discontented^  and  mudi 
advised    bj  Ste.  Aldegonde^   who   is 


assuredly  the  King  of  Spain's,  and 
praetiseth  (as  an  instrument  of  sedi- 
tion) to  animate  the  Count,  by  all 
means  possible,  to  thwart  my  Lofd  in 
the  course  of  her  Mijesty's  semoei 
The  Count)  well  adTiaed  by  8t«.  UdfO' 
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anxious  for  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  come  home  from  the  Indies 
with  millions  of  gold,  that  the  Queen  might  make  both 
Hohenlo  and  Maurice  a  handsome  present  before  it  should  be 
too  late.^ 

Meantime  he  did  what  he  could  with  Elector  Truchsess  to 
lure  them  back  again.  That  forlorn  little  prelate  was  now 
poorer  and  more  wretched  than  ever.  He  was  becoming 
paralytic,  though  young,  and  his  heart  was  broken  through 
want.  Leicester,  always  generous  as  the  sun,  gave  him  money, 
four  thousand  florins  at  a  time,  and  was  most  earnest  that  the 
Queen  should  put  him  on  her  pension  list.*  "  His  wisdom, 
his  behaviour,  his  languages,  his  person,"  said  the  Earl,  "  all 
would  like  her  well.  He  is  in  great  melancholy  for  his  town 
of  Neusz,  and  for  his  poverty,  having  a  very  noble  mind.  If 
he  be  lost,  her  Majesty  had  better  lose  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds." ' 

The  melancholy  Truchsess  now  became  a  spy  and  a  go- 
between.  He  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of  Paul 
Buys,  wormed  his  secrets  from  him,  and  then  communicated 
them  to  Hohenlo  and  to  Leicester  ;  "  but  he  did  it  very 
wisely,"  said  the  Earl,  "so  that  he  was  not  mistrusted."* 
The  governor  always  afiected,  in  order  to  screen  the  elector 
from  suspicion,  to  obtain  his  information  from  persons  in 
Utrecht ;  and  he  had  indeed  many  spies  in  that  city,  who 
diligently  reported  Paul's  table-talk.  Nevertheless,  that 
"noble  gentleman,  the  elector,"  said  Leicester,  hath  dealt 
most  deeply  with  him,  to  seek  out  the  bottom."*  As  the 
ex- Advocate  of  Holland  was  very  communicative  in  his  cups, 
and  very  bitter  against  the  governor-general,  there  was  soon 
such  a  fund  of  information  collected  on  the  subject  by  various 


gonde  and  Yilliers,  repineth  secretly 
Siat  her  Majesty  should  have  any- 
thing to  do  in  the  government  of  the 
country.  It  is  to  be  feared  bis  hidden 
malioe  will  do  much  mischief)  and 
many  iU  offices  in  the  common  cause 
now  in  hand.**  '  Matters  to  be  related 
to  her  Majesty  by  a  special  messenger 
from  the  Earl  of  Leicester/  20  June, 
,686.     (a  P.  Office  Ma) 


The  opinion  here  expressed  in  re- 
gard to  Sainte  Aldegonde  was  subse- 
quently <U3d  distinctly  contradicted  by 
Wilkes. 

*  Brace's  'Leyc.  Corresp.*  374. 
«  Ibid.  378. 

3  Ibid.  374. 

4  Ibid.  377. 

•  Ibid.  377. 
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eavechdropperSy  that  Leicester  was  in  hopes  of  Tery  soon 
hanging  Mr.  Paul  Buys,  as  we  have  abready  seen. 

The  burthen  of  the  charges  against  tJie  culprit  was  his 
statement  that  the  Provinces  would  be  gone  if  her  Majesty 
did  not  declare  herself,  vigorously  and  generously,  in  their 
favour  ;  but,  as  this  was  the  perpetual  cry  of  Leicester  him- 
self, there  seemed  hardly  hanging  matter  in  that.  That 
noble  gentleman,  the  elector,  however,  had  nearly  saved 
the  hangman  his  trouble,  having  so  dealt  with  Hohenlo  as  to 
^^  bring  him  into  as  good  a  mind  as  ever  he  was  f  and  the  first 
fruits  of  this  good  mind  were,  that  the  honest  Count — a  man 
of  prompt  dealings — walked  straight  to  Paul's  house  in  order 
to  kill  him  on  the  spot.^  Something  fortunately  prevented 
the  execution  of  this  plan  ;  but  for  a  time  at  least  the  ener- 
getic Count  continued  to  be  "  governed  greatly "  by  the  ex- 
archbishop,  and  ^^did  impart  wholly  unto  him  his  most  secret 
heart." 

Thus  the  "  deep  wise  Truxy,''  as  Leicester  called  him,  con- 
tinued to  earn  golden  opinions,  and  followed  up  his  conversion 
of  Hohenlo  by  undertaking  to  ^'  bring  Maurice  into  tune  again 
also,"  and  the  young  Prince  was  soon  on  better  terms  with  his 
"  affectionate  father  "  than  he  had  ever  been  before.* 

Paul  Buys  was  not  so  easily  put  down,  however,  nor  the 
two  magnates  so  thoroughly  gained  over.  Before  the  end  of 
the  season  Maurice  stood  in  his  old  position,  the  nominal  head 
of  the  Holland  or  patrician  party,  chief  of  the  opposition  to 
Leicester,  while  Hohenlo  had  become  more  bitter  than  ever 
against  the  Earl.  The  quarrel  between  himself  and  Edward 
Morris,  to  which  aUusion  will  soon  be  made,  tended  to 
increase  the  dissatisfaction,  although  he  singularly  misun* 
derstood  Leicester's  sentiments  throughout  the  whole  affair. 
Hohenlo  recovered  of  his  wound  before  Zutphen  ;  but,  on  his 
recovery,  was  more  malcontent  than  ever.*  The  Earl  was 
obliged  at  last  to  confess  that  ^^  he  was  a  very  dangerous  man, 
inconstant,  envious,  and  hateful  to  all  our  nation,  and  a  very 

*  Bruoe'a  'Leva  OorreBp/  3t3. 
•  Ibid.  37e.  •  IbiO.  878. 
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traitor  to  the  cause.  There  is  no  dealing  to  win  him,^  he 
added,  ^^  I  have  sought  it  to  my  cost.  His  best  friends  tell  me 
he  is  not  to  be  trusted."* 

Meantime  that  lewd  sinner,  the  indefatigable  Paul,  was 
plotting  desperately — so  Leicester  said  and  believed — to 
transfer  the  sovereignty  of  the  Provinces  to  the  King  of  Den- 
mark. Buys,  who  was  privately  of  opinion  that  the  States 
required  an  absolute  head,  ^^  though  it  were  but  an  onion's 
head,"*  and  that  they  would  thankfully  continue  under 
Leicester  as  governor  absolute  if  Elizabeth  would  accept  the 
sovereignty,  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  Queen  would  never 
take  that  step.  He  was  therefore  disposed  to  offer  the  crown 
to  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  was  believed  to  have  brought 
Maurice — who  was  to  espouse  that  King's  daughter^ — to  the 
same  way  of  thinking.  Young  Count  Rantzan,  son  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Danish  statesman,  made  a  visit  to  the  Netherlands 
in  order  to  confer  with  Buys.  Paul  was  also  anxious  to  be 
appointed  envoy  to  Denmark,  ostensibly  to  arrange  for  the 
two  thousand  cavalry,  which  the  King  had  long  before  pro- 
mised for  the  assistance  of  the  Provinces,  but  in  reality,  to 
examine  the  details  of  this  new  project ;  and  Leicester  repre- 
sented to  the  Queen  very  earnestly  how  powerful  the  Danish 
monarch  would  become,  thus  rendwed  master  of  the  narrow 
seas,  and  how  formidable  to  England.^ 


'  Bruoe's  *  Leya  Corresp.'  446. 

Wilkes  bad  also  formed  an  unfa- 
Tourable  opinion  of  the  Ck>ant  "  I  do 
not  find  that  the  States  or  people,"  he 
said,  **haTe  any  great  aflfection  for 
him.  The  man  is  doubtless  valiant, 
bat  rash,  bloody,  unfortunate,  and  sub- 
ject to  many  imperfections.  They 
would  willin^y  be  rid  of  him,  if  they 
might  without  danger."  Wilkes  to 
the  Lords  of  OounoO,  20  Aug.  1586. 
(S.  P.  Offioe  Ma) 

•  Notes  by  Paul  Buys,  1586.  (S.  P. 
Office  Ma) 

•Ibid. 

*  "  Paul  Buys  .  .  perceiving  of  late," 
said  Leicester,  "  that  your  Maj.  mean- 
eth  not  to  proceed  so  far  in  these 
couniries  as  he  lookod  for,  or  rather 
not  tindiug  hinipeir  the  absolute  direc- 

VOL   II. — G 


tor  and  governor  as  he  would  be,  is 
secretly  workmg  to  make  a  king  in- 
deed over  those  two  countries,  Hol- 
land and  Zeeland,  and  one  he  doth 
insinuate  unto  men's  minds  already  all 
that  ever  he  can,  is  the  King  of  Den* 
mark — ^a  matter  not  unlike  to  come  to 
pass,  if  your  Mfy.  shall  not  assure  thest 
people  of  the  continuance  of  your 
&vour,  which,  if  they  should  be,  all  the 
princes  of  the  world  cannot  win  them 
fit)m  you.  But  this  lewd  smner  loseth 
no  time,  where  he  can  be  heard,  to 
inform  men  how  fickle  a  trust  there  is 
to  be  had  of  your  Majesty's  &vour  or 
promise,  repenting  withal  greatly  that 
he  ever  procured  me  over,  being  in- 
deed, as  he  says,  since  fallen  out  in  no 

hotter   graoe    with   you. If  the 

King  should  have  these  two  provinces 
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In  the  midst  of  these  plottings,  real  or  supposed,  a  party  of 
armed  men,  one  fine  summer's  morning,  suddenly  entered 
Paul's  bedroom  as  he  lay  asleep  at  the  house  of  the  bui^o- 
master,  seized  his  papers,  and  threw  him  into  prison  in  the 
wine-cellar  of  the  town-house.  "  Oh  my  papers,  oh  my  papers !" 
cried  the  unfortimate  .politician,  according  to  Leicester's  state- 
ment, "  the  Queen  of  England  will  for  ever  hate  me."  The 
Earl  disavowed  al]  participation  in  the  arrest;  but  he  was 
not  believed.  He  declared  himself  not  sorry  that  the  measure 
had  been  taken,  and  promised  that  he  would  not  "  be  hasty 
to  release  him,"  not  doubting  that  "he  would  be  found  faulty 
enough."  Leicester  maintained  that  there  was  stuff  enough 
discovered  to  cost  Paul  his  head  ;  but  he  never  lost  his  head, 
nor  was  anything  treasonable  or  criminal  ever  found  against 
him.  The  intrigue  with  Denmark — never  proved — and  com- 
menced, if  undertaken  at  all,  in  utter  despair  of  Elizabeth's 
accepting  the   sovereignty,  was   the   gravest  charge.     He  re- 


absolutoly  as  king,  you  must  assure 
yourself  he  will  be  brd  and  commander 
over  the  narrow  seas,  and  all  your 
traffics,  east  and  northward,  wholly 
under  his  restramt,  for  he  will  be  the 
orUy  mighty  prince  by  sea, .  .  .  T  refused 
P.  B.  to  go  to  the  King  as  ambassador, 
being  marvellous  earnest  therein  .  .  . 
but  I  trust  to  come  to  ftirther  know- 
ledge of  this  matter,  and  to  prevent 
Master  Buys  well  enough.  P.  B.  hath 
flatly  said  to  me,  of  late,  that  the  King 
of  Denmark  were  the  fittest  lord  for 
them  in  Christendom,  next  your  Ma- 
jesty," LeJoester  to  the  Queen,  20 
June,  1586.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

"It  is  feared,"  said  Ck)z,  specially 
deputed  by  Leicester  to  report  this 
matter  to  the  Queen's  government, 
'^  that  the  King  of  Denmaric  is  aliena- 
ted, and  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
sovereignty  of  these  countries  himself 
Paul  Buys  hath  not  spared  of  late  to 
intend  such  a  practice,  and  partici- 
pating the  same  with  Count  Maurice, 
alleging  plainly  to  his  Lordship,  that 
it  is  commonly  spoken  and  received  as 
current  money,  that  her  Majesty  will 
abandon  that  cause  and  people  at 
Michaelmas,  and  this  boinp:  so,  that  it 
were  fit  fi>r  them  to  think  of  some 


other  prince^  who  might  protect  and 
defend  them,  before  they  sboukl  tah 
into  further  miseiy.  He  was  of  opmion 
that  the  King  of  Denmark  would  most 
gladly  entertain  the  action.  He  was 
strong  in  shipping,  and  best  able,  in 
that  respect)  to  defend  the  beet  part 
of  their  countries,  which  was  Holland 
and  Zeeland.  His  speeches  were  often 
intermingled  with  many  coloured  pro- 
testations, how  much  he  desired  that 
her  M^.  would  continue  their  gradoos 
lady  in  the  cause,  as  tiie  fittest  prin- 
cess to  yield  them  comfort  in  their 
calamities,  yet  hath  his  Lordship  been 
certamly  informed  that  he  practiaeth 
with  all  earnestness  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter to  pass  for  the  Eling  of  Denmark, 
and  hath  greatly  desired  that  he  may 
be  the  man  to  go  into  Denmark  to 
solicit  for  the  2000  horses  promised, 
for  the  end  he  may  better  disguise  his 
purpose  under  this  colour,"  &c  'Mat- 
ters to  be  related  to  her  Majesty,*  20 
June,  1586.     (S.  P.  Office  Ma) 

Bobert  Sidney  was  subeequently 
sent  to  Denmark  by  Leicester  to  look 
into  this  matter.  Wilkes  to  Lords  of 
Council,  20  Aug.  1686.  (S.  P.  Office 
MS.) 
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mainedj  however,  six  months  in  prison,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  1587  was  released,  without  trial  or  accusation,  at  the 
request  of  the  English  Queen.* 

The  States  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  their  opposition  to 
the  Earl's  administration,  for  he  had  thrown  himself  com- 
pletely into  the  arms  of  a  faction,  whose  object  was  to  vilipend 
and  traduce  them,  and  it  was  now  difficult  for  him  to  recover 
the  functions  of  which  the  Queen  had  deprived  him.  "The 
government  they  had  given  from  themselves  to  me  stuck  in 
their  stomachs  always,'"  he  said.  Thus  on  the  one  side,  the 
States  were  "  growing  more  stately  than  ever,"  and  were  always 
"jumbling  underhand,"  while  the  aristocratic  Earl,  on  his 
part,  was  resolute  not  to  be  put  down  by  "  churls  and  tinkers."' 
He  was  sure  that  the  people  were  with  him,  and  that,  "having 
always  been  governed  by  some  prince,  they  never  did  nor 
could  consent  to  be  ruled  by  bakers,  brewers,  and  hired  advo- 
cates. I  know  they  hate  them,"*  said  this  high-bom  tribune 
of  the  people.  He  was  much  disgusted  with  the  many-headed 
chimcera,  the  monstrous  republic,  with  which  he  found  himself 
in  such  unceasing  conflict,  and  was  disposed  to  take  a  manful 
stand.  "  I  have  been  fain  of  late,"  he  said,  "  to  set  the  better 
1^  foremost,  to  handle  some  of  my  masters  somewhat  plainly, 
for  they  thought  I  would  droop  ;  and  whatsoever  becomes  of 
me,  you  shall  hear  I  will  keep  my  reputation,  or  die  for  it."* 

But  one  great  accusation  made  against  the  churls  and 
tinkers,  and  bakers  and  hired  advocates,  and  Mr.  Paid  Buys 
at  their  head,  was  that  they  were  liberal  towards  the  Papists. 
They  were  willing  that  Catholics  should  remain  in  the  country 
and  exercise  the  rights  of  citizens,  provided  they  conducted 
themselves  like  good  citizens.  For  this  toleration — alessoil 
which  statesmen  like  Buys  and  Bameveld  had  learned  in  the 
school  of  William  the  Silent — the  opposition-party  were  de- 


>Bor.  II.  726,  726,  889,  890. 
WxAd,  Yervolgfa,  166.  Wagenaar, 
YuL  161-163.  Brace's  '  Leya  Corresp.' 
362,  362-364,  386,  436. 

Leyoester    to    Buighlej,   20   Jtilj, 

VOL.      u  — 3» 


1586.     B.    Clerk   to   same,    24   Julr. 
1686.     (aP.  OffioeMSa) 

•  Brace's  *  Leya  Corresp.*  312, 

» Ibid.  424. 

« Ibid.  312. 
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nounced  as  bolsterers  of  Papiats,  aud  Papisto  tbemaelveB  at 
heart,  and  "  worabippem  of  idolatrous  idok"^ 

Prom  words,  too,  the  government  of  Leioester  pcwed  to 
acts.  Seventy  papistn  were  banished  from  the  city  of  Utrecht 
at  the  time  of  the  arrest  of  Buys.*  The  Queen  had  coustantlj 
enforced  upon  Leicester  the  importance  of  dealing  justly  with, 
the  Catholics  in  the  Netherlands,  on  the  ground  that  they 
might  be  as  good  patriots  and  were  as  much  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  their  country  as  were  the  Protestants  ;*  and  he  was 
especially  enjoined  "  not  to  meddle  in  matters  of  religion." 
This  wholesome  adyice  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible 
for  the  Early  under  the  guidance  of  Beingault,  Burgrave,  and 
Stephen  Perret,  to  carry  out.  He  protested  that  he  should 
have  liked  to  treat  Papists  and  Calvinists  "  with  indifference," 
but  that  it  had  proved  impossible ;  that  the  Catholics  were 
perpetually  plotting  with  the  Spanish  faction,  and  that  no 
towns  were  safe  except  those  in  which  Papists  had  been 
excluded  from  office.  "  They  love  the  Pope  above  all,"  he 
said,  "  and  the  Prince  of  Parma  hath  continual  intelligence 
with  them."  Nor  was  it  Catholics  alone  who  gave  the 
governor  trouble.  He  was  likewise  very  busy  in  putting  down 
other  denominations  that  differed  from  the  Calvinists.  "  Your 
Majesty  will  not  believe,"  he  said,  "  the  number  of  sects  that 
are  in  most  towns  ;  especially  Anabaptists,  Families  of  Love, 
Q^eoiigians,  and  I  know  not  what.  The  godly  and  good 
ministers  were  molested  by  them  in  many  places,  and  ready 
to  give  over ;  and  even  such  diversities  grew  among  magis* 
trates  in  towns,  being  caused  by  some  sedition-sowers  here."  ^ 
It  is  however,  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  the  fuiabaptists  and 
fcmilies  of  love,  although  discouraged  and  frowned  upon,  were 
not  burned  alive,  buried  alive,  drowned  in  dungeons,  and 
roasted  at  slow  fires,  as  had  been  the  case  with  them  and  with 


^  Digges's  '  Adyertdflement  of  the 
present  State,'  kc  (S.  P.  Offioe  MS. 
before  dted. 

"B.    Clerk    to  Burgh^jr,   24   July, 


1586.     (S.  P.  Office  Ma) 

s  Leioeiter  to  the  Qoeeo,  S6  Jim^ 
1586.    (S.P.OffloeM&) 

*IbiiL 
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every  other  Bpeciea  of  Protestants,  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  so  long  as  Charles  Y.  and  Philip  II.  had  ruled  the 
territory  of  that  commonwealth.  Humanity  had  acquired 
something  by  the  war  which  the  Netherlanders  had  been 
waging  for  twenty  years,  and  no  man  or  woman  was  ever  put 
to  death  for  religious  causes  after  the  establishment  of  the 
republic. 

With  his  hands  thus  full  of  business,  it  was  difficult  for  the 
Earl  to  obey  the  Queen's  command  not  to  meddle  in  religious 
matters  ;  for  he  was  not  of  the  stature  of  William  the  Silent, 
and  could  not  comprehend  that  the  great  lesson  taught  by 
the  sixteenth  century  was  that  men  were  not  to  meddle  with 
men  in  matters  of  religion. 

But  besides  his  especial  nightmare— Mr.  Paul  Buys — ^the 
governor-general  had  a  whole  set  of  incubi  in  the  Norris 
family.  Probably  no  two  persons  ever  detested  each  other 
more  cordially  than  did  Leicester  and  Sir  John  Norris.  Sir 
John  had  been  commander  of  the  forces  in  the  Netherlands 
before  Leicester's  arrival,  and  was  unquestionably  a  man  of 
larger  experience  than  the  EarL  He  had,  however,  as  Wal- 
singham  complained,  acquired  by  his  services  in  "  countries 
where  neither  discipline  military  nor  religion  carried  any 
sway,"  a  very  rude  and  licentious  kind  of  government. 
"  Would  to  God,"  said  the  secretary,  "  that,  with  his  value 
and  courage,  he  carried  the  mind  and  reputation  of  a  religious 
soldier."*  But  that  was  past  praying  for.  Sir  John  was 
proud,  untractable,  turbulent,  very  difficult  to  manage.  He 
hated  Leicester,  and  was  furious  with  Sir  William  Pelham, 
whom  Leicester  had  made  marshal  of  the  camp.'  He  com« 
plained,  not  imjustly,  that  from  the  first  place  in  the  armyj 
which  he  had  occupied  in  the  Netherlands,  he  had  been 
reduced  to  the  fifth.^  The  governor-general — who  chose  to 
call  Sir  John  the  son  of  his  ancient  enemy,  the  Earl  of  Sussex — 
often  denounced  him  in  good  set  terms.  "  His  brother  Ed- 
ward is  as  ill  as  he,"  he  said,  ^^but  John  is  right  the  late  Earl 

'  Bruce's  'Leyc  Corresp.'  222. 
s  t«He  gtbmacha  greatly  the  Marshal,"  sMd  Leicester.   Ibid.  379.      *  Ibid.  380. 
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of  Sussex"  son  ;  he  will  so  dissemble  and  crouch^  and  so  cnn* 
uingly  carry  his  doings^  as  no  man  living  would  imagine  that 
there  were  half  the  malice  or  vindictive  mind  that  plainly  his 
words  prove  to  be."^  Leicester  accused  him  of  constant 
insubordination,  insolence,  and  malice,  complained  of  being 
traduced  by  him  everywhere  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Eng- 
land, and  declared  that  he  was  followed  about  by  "  a  pack  of 
lewd  audacious  fellows,'"  whom  the  Earl  vowed  he  would  hang, 
one  and  all,  before  he  had  done  with  them.^  He  swore  openly, 
in  presence  of  all  his  camp,  that  he  would  hang  Sir  John  like- 
wise ;  so  that  both  the  brothers,  who  had  never  been  afraid  of 
anything  since  they  had  been  bom  into  the  world,  aflfocted  to 
be  in  danger  of  their  lives.^ 

The  Norrises  were  on  bad  terms  with  many  officers — ^with 
Sir  William  Pelham  of  course,  with  "  old  Reade,"  Lord  North, 
Boger  Williams,  Hohenlo,  Essex,  and  other  nobles — ^but  with 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  gentle  and  chivalrous,  they  were 
friends.^  Sir  John  had  quarrelled  in  former  times — according 
to  Leicester — with  Hohenlo  and  even  with  the  "good  and 
brave  "  La  Noue,  of  the  iron  arm  ;  "  for  his  pride,*'  said  the 
Earl,  "  was  the  spirit  of  thie  devil''*  The  governor  complained 
every  day  of  his  malignity,  and  vowed  that  he  "  neither  re- 
garded the  cause  of  God,  nor  of  his  prince,  nor  country."* 


'  Brace's  *  Lejo.  Corresp.'  301. 

'  *  Notes  of  Remembrances,  by  Mr. 
Edward  Norris,'  Sept.  1686.  (S.  P. 
Office  MS.) 

*  '*  His  Excellency  did  not  only  not 
mislike  withal  that  Lord  North,  Cap- 
tain William,  and  others,  should  rail 
at  him,  but  in  his  own  presence  did 
suffer  divers  captains  and  noblemen  to 
brave  him,  and  did  himself  also  grow 
in  g^reat  rages  against  bun,  disallowing 
him  openly  for  wise  roan,  honest  roan, 
or  soldier;  preferring  many  men's 
wisdom  and  experience,  saying  his 
patience  and  slyness  should  not  save 
him,  not  sparing  openly  to  threaten 
him  to  hang  him ;  so  that  of  every 
honest  man  it  is  feared  lest  some  mia- 
thief  ahaU  shortly  be  wrought  him:'  Ibid. 

*  Sir  John  Norris  to  Walsingham, 
S6  Oct  1586.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 


*  Leicester  to  Wflkes,  22  Aug.  (S.P. 
Office  MS.)  •  Ibid. 

Wilkes,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  Terj 
favourable  opinion  of  Norris,  and 
always  secretiy  defended  him  to  the 
Queen's  government  against  Leiceeter's 
chaigea  "  Besides  the  value,  wisdom, 
and  many  other  good  parts  that  are  in 
the  man,"  he  said,  "I  have  noted  a 
wonderftd  patience  and  modesty  in 
bearing  many  apparent  injuries  done 
unto  him,  which  1  have  known  to  be 
countenanced  and  nourished,  contrary 
to  all  reason,  to  disgrace  biuL  What- 
soever may  be  reported  malicioualy  to 
his  disadvantage,  I  dare  avouch  that 
the  Queen  hath  not  a  second  subject  of 
his  place  and  quality  bo  able  to  serve 
in  these  countries  as  he."  WOkes  to 
Buighley,  17  Nov.  1686.  (S.  P.  OfEkoe 
Ma) 
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He  consorted  chiefly  with  Sir  Thomas  Cecil/  governor  of 
Brill,  son  of  Lord  Burghley,  and  therefore  no  friend  to 
Leicester ;  but  the  Earl  protested  that  ^^  Master  Thomas 
should  bear  small  rule/' '  so  long  as  he  was  himself  governor- 
general.  "  Now  I  have  Pelham  and  Stanley,  we  shall  do  well 
enough/'  he  said,  ^^  though  my  young  master  would  counte- 
nance him.  I  will  be  master  while  I  remain  here,  will  they, 
nmthey."» 

Edward.  Norris,  brother  of  Sir  John,  gave  the  governor 
almost  as  much  trouble  as  he  ;  but  the  treasurer  Norris,  uncle 
to  them  both,  was,  if  possible,  more  odious  to  him  than  alL 
He  was — if  half  Leicester's  accusations  are  to  be  believed — 
a  most  infamous  peculator.  One-third  of  the  money  sent  by 
the  Queen  for  the  soldiers  stuck  in  his  fingers.  He  paid  them 
their  wretched  four-pence  a-day  in  depreciated  coin,  so  that 
for  their  "  naughty  money  they  could  get  but  naughty  ware."  * 
Never  was  such  "  fleecing  nf  poor  soldiers,"  said  Leicester.* 

On  the  other  hand,  Sir  John  maintained  that  his  uncle's 
accounts  were  always  ready  for  examination,  and  earnestly 
begged  the  home-government  not  to  condemn  that  functionary 
without  a  hearing.*  For  himself,  he  complained  that  he  was 
uniformly  kept  in  the  background,  left  in  ignorance  of  im- 
portant enterprises,  and  sent  on  difficult  duty  with  inade- 
quate forces.  It  was  believed  that  Leicester's  course  was 
inspired  by  envy,  lest  any  military  triumph  that  might  be 
gained  should  redound  to  the  glory  of  Sir  John,  one  of  the 
first  commanders  of  the  age,  rather  than  to  that  of  the 
governor-general.  He  was  perpetually  thwarted,  crossed, 
calumniated,  subjected  to  coarse  and  indecent  insults,  even 
from  such  brave  men  as  Lord  North  and  Boger  Williams,  and 
in  the  very  presence  of  the  commander-in-chief,  so  that  his 
talents  were  of  no  avail,  and  he  was  most  anxious  to  be  gone 
from  the  country.^ 


«  Letter  to  Wilkefl,  ICS.  last  cited. 

*  firace's  *  Lejc.  Correep/  380. 
•Jhi± 

«  Ibid.  299,  303. 

*  Leicester  to  the  Queen,  27  Jane, 


1686.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

*  Sir  J.  Norris  to  Borghlej,  26  Uaj, 
1686.     (&  P.  Office  MS.) 

'  *  Notes  of  Remembrance,'  by  Ed. 
Norris,   MS.  before  cited.     **His  Ex* 
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ThtiB  with  the  tremendous  opposition  formed  to  his  govem- 
ment  in  the  States-General,  the  incessant  bickerings  with  the 
Norrises,  the  peculations  of  the  treasurer,  the  secret  n^otiations 
with  Spain,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  money  from  home 
for  himself  or  for  bis  starving  little  army,  the  Earl  was  in  any- 
thing but  a  comfortable  position.  He  was  severely  censured 
in  England  ;  but  he  doubted,  with  much  reason,  whether  there 
were  many  who  would  take  his  office,  and  spend  twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  out  of  their  own  pockets,*  as  he  had 
done.^  The  Earl  was  generous  and  brave  as  man  could  be, 
full  of  wit,  quick  of  apprehension  ;  but  inordinately  vain, 
arrogant,  and  withal  easily  led  by  designing  persons.  He 
stood  up  manfully  for  the  cause  in  which  he  was  embarked, 
and  was  most  strenuous  in  his  demands  for  money.  '^  Per- 
sonally he  cared,"'  he  said,  ^^not  sixpence  for  his  post,  but 
would  give  five  thousand  sixpences,  and  six  thousand  shillings 
beside,  to  be  rid  of  it ; "  *  but  it  was  contrary  to  his  dignity  to 
"  stand  bucking  with  the  States  "  for  his  salary.  "  Is  it  reason," 
he  asked,  '^  that  I,  being  sent  from  so  great  a  prince  as  our 
sovereign  is,  must  come  to  strangers  to  b^  my  entertainment 
If  they  are  to  pay  me,  why  is  there  no  remembrance  made  of 
it  by  her  Majesty's  letters,  or  some  of  the  lords  ?  "  * 

The  Earl  and  those  around  him  perpetually  and  vehemently 
urged  upon  the  Queen  to  reconsider  her  decision,  and  accept 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Provinces  at  once.     There  was  no  otlwr 


cellency    doth  wonderfully    hate    my 

brother I  only  gather  these 

causes,"  said  Captain  Norris:  "first, 
an  envy  of  some  unworthy  men  about 
him,  who  put  into  his  Excellency's 
head  that  as  long  as  Norris  were  here, 
the  honour  of  ever3rthiug  would  be 
attributed  to  him,  and  that  he  would 
be  a  continual  hindrance  to  the  course 
that  his  Excellency  meant  to  hold 
concerning  some  things,  neither  should 
his  Excellency  have  any  absolute 
commandment  as  long  as  his  credit 
continued." 

'  Leicester  to  the  Queen,  27  June, 
1586.  "I  pray  God  I  may  live  to  see 
you  employ  some  of  them  that  are 
thus  carelesB  of  me,  to  see  whether 


they  will  ipend  20.0001  of  their  own 
for  you  in  seven  months  |  but  all  is 
in  mine  own  heart  so  httle,  though 
the  greatest  portion  of  all  mr  land 
pay  for  it,  so  your  Majesty  do  well 
aboept  of  it,"  fto. 

The  Eari  expended — according  to 
his  own  report  to  the  States— three 
hundred  thousand  florins  (30,000t)  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1687.  (Bor, 
IL  783.  HooftJ,  Vervolgh,  20a)  Of 
course,  he  had  a  claim  for  such  dis- 
bursements on  the  Queen's  ezcbeqioer, 
and  was  like  to  enforce  it  at  the  prapst 
season. 

•  *Leyc.  Oorresp.' 37S. 

*  Ibid.  323. 
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remedy  for  the  distracted  state  of  the  country— no  othei 
safeguard  for  England.    The  Netherland  people  anxiously^ 
eagerly  desired  it.    Her  Majesty  was  adored  by  all  the  inha- 
bitants,  who  would  gladly  hang  the  fellows  cfdled  the  States. 
Lord  North  was  of  this  opinion — so  was  Cavendish  :  Leicester 
had  always  held  it.     "  Sure  I  am,"  he  said,  "  there  is  but  one 
way  for  our  safety,  and  that  is,  that  her  Majesty  may  take 
that  upon  her  which  I  fear  she  will  not/'  ^    Thomas  Wilkes, 
who  now  made  his  appearance  on  the  scene,  held  the  same 
language.     This  distinguished  civilian  had  been  sent  by  the 
Queen,  early  in  August,  to  look  into  the  state  of  Netherland 
affiiirs.    Leicester  having  expressly  urged  the  importance  of 
selecting  as  wise  a  politician  as  could  be  found — ^because  the 
best  man  in  England  would  hardly  be  found  a  match  for  the 
dullards  and  drunkards,  as  it  was  the  fashion  there  to  call  the 
Dutch  statesmen ' — ^had  selected  Wilkes.    After  fulfilling  thi» 
important  special  mission,  he  was  immediately  afterwards  to 
return  to  the  Netherlands  as  English  member  of  the  state- 
council,  at  forty  shillings  a-day,  in  the  place  of  "  little  Hal 
Killigrew,''  whom  Leicester  pronounced  a  "  quicker  and  stouter 
fellow''  than  he  had  at  first  taken  him  for,  although  he  had 
always  thought  well  of  him.    The  other  English  counsellor, 
Dr.  Bartholomew  Clerk,  was  to  remain,  and  the  Earl  declared 
that  he  too,  whom  he  had  formerly  undervalued,  and  thought 
to  have  "little  stuflf  in  him,"  was  now  "increasing  greatly  in 
understanding."  '    But  notwithstanding  this  intellectual  pro- 
gress, poor  Bartholomew,  who  was  no  beginner,  was  most 
anxious  to  retire.    He  was  a  man  of  peace,  a  professor,  a 
doctor  of  laws,  fonder  of  the  learned  leisure  and  the  trim 
gardens  of  England  than  of  the  scenes  which  now  surrounded 
him.     "I  beseech  your  good  Lordship  to  consider,"  he  dis- 
mally observed  to  Bui^hley,  "  what  a  hard  case  it  is.  for  a  man 
that  these  fifteen  years  hath  had  vitam  aedentcmam^  un- 


'  Leicester  to  Burghler,  10  Aug.  1586.    (8.  P.  Office  ME) 

*  Same  to  same,  20  Jt%,  1586. 

•  *Ii07a  Correep.*  S76. 
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worthily  in  a  plaoe  judicial^  always  in  his  long  robe,  and  who, 
twenty-four  years  since,  was  a  public  reader  in  the  University 
(and  therefore  cannot  be  young),  to  come  now  among  guns 
and  drums,  tumbling  up  and  down,  day  and  night,  over  waters 
and  banks,  dykes  and  ditches,  upon  every  occasion  that 
falleth  out ;  hearing  many  insolences  with  silence,  bearing 
many  hard  measures  with  patience — a  course  most  different 
from  my  nature,  and  most  unmeet  for  him  that  hath  ever 
professed  learning/'  ^ 

Wilkes  was  of  sterner  stuff.  Always  ready  to  follow  the 
camp  and  to  face  the  guns  and  drums  with  equanimity,  and 
endowed  beside  with , keen  political  insight,  he  was  more 
competent  than  most  men  to  unravel  the  confused  skein  of 
Netherland  politics.  He  soon  found  that  the  Queen's  secret 
negotiations  with  Spain,  and  the  general  distrust  of  her  inten- 
tions in  r^ard  to  the  Provinces,  were  like  to  have  fatal  con- 
sequences. Both  he  and  Leicester  painted  the  anxiety  of  the 
Netherland  people  as  to  the  intention  of  her  Majesty  in  vivid 
colours.* 

The  Queen  could  not  make  up  her  mind — in  the  very  midst 
of  the  Greenwich  secret  conferences,  already  described — to 
accept  the  Netherland  sovereignty.  ^^She  gathereth  from 
your  letter,"  wrote  Walsingham,  "  that  the  only  salve  for  this 
sore  is  to  make  herself  proprietary  of  the  country,  and  to  put 
in  such  an  army  as  may  be  able  to  make  head  to  the  enemy. 
These  two  things  being  so  contrary  to  her  Majesty's  disposi- 
tion— the  one,  for  that  it  breedeth  a  doubt  of  a  perpetual 
war,  the  other,  for  that  it  requireth  an  increase  of  charges- 
do  marvellously  distract  her,  and  make  her  repent  that  ever  sh$ 
entered  into  the  action/'^ 

Upon  the  great  subject  of  the  sovereignty,  therefore,  she 
was  unable  to  adopt  the  resolution  so  much  desired  by  Leicester 
and  by  the  people  of  the  Provinces ;  but  she  answered  the 


'  B.  Clerk  to  Burghley,  11  kug. 
1686.     (a  P.  Office  MS.) 

*  Wilkes  to  the  Queen,  1  Aug.  1586. 
Leicester  to  the  Queen,  27  June,  1586. 


(S.  P.  Offioe  MSa) 

*  Brace's  'Li^o.  Corre^L'  340,  Mh 
Jul7,  1686. 
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Earl's  communications  concerning  Maurice  and  Hohenlo,  Sir 
John  Norris  and  the  treasurer,  in  chareusteristic  but  affectionate 
language.     And  thus  she  wrote  : — 

"  Rob,  I  am  afraid  you  ¥rill  suppose,  by  my  wandering 
writings,  that  a  midsummer's  moon  hath  taken  large  posses- 
sion of  my  brains  this  month ;  but  you  must  needs  take  things 
as  they  come  in  my  head,  though  order  be  left  behind  me. 
When  I  remember  your  request  to  have  a  discreet  and  honest 
man  that  may  carry  my  mind,  and  see  how  all  goes  there,  I 
have  chosen  this  bearer  (Thomas  Wilkes),  whom  you  know 
and  have  made  good  trial  of.  I  have  fraught  him  full  of  my 
conceipts  of  those  country  matters,  and  imparted  what  way  I 
mind  to  take  and  what  is  fit  for  you  to  use.  I  am  sure  you 
can  credit  him,  and  so  I  will  be  short  with  these  few  notes. 
First,  that  Count  Maurice  and  Count  HoUock  (Hohenlo)  find 
themselves  trusted  of  you,  esteemed  of  me,  and  to  be  careftilly 
r^arded,  if  ever  peace  should  happen,  and  of  that  assure  them 
on  my  word,  that  yet  never  deceived  any.  And  for  Norris 
and  other  captains  ihAtvolurUartlyy  without  commandment ^  have 
many  years  ventured  their  lives  and  won  owr  nation  honour  and 
themselves  fame^  let  them  not  be  discouraged  by  any  means, 
neither  by  new-come  men  nor  by  old  trained  soldiers  else- 
where. If  there  be  fault  in  using  of  soldiers,  or  making  of 
profit  by  them,  let  them  hear  of  it  without  open  shame,  and 
doubt  not  I  will  well  chasten  them  therefore:  It  frets  me  not 
a  little  that  the  poor  soldiers  that  hourly  venture  life  should 
want  their  due,  that  well  deserve  rather  reward  ;  and  look,  in 
whom  the  fault  may  truly  be  prov^,  let  them  smart  therefore. 
And  if  the  treasurer  be  found  untrue  or  negligent,  according 
to  desert  he  shall  be  used.  But  you  know  my  old  wont,  that 
love  not  to  discharge  from  office  without  desert.  Qt)d  forbid  ! 
I  pray  you  let  this  bearer  know  what  may  be  learned  herein, 
and  for  the  treasure  I  have  joined  Sir  Thomas  Shirley  to  see 
all  this  money  discharged  in  due  sort,  where  it  needeth  and 
behoveth. 

"  Now  will  I  end,  that  do  imagine  I  talk  still  with  you,  and 
therefore  loathly  say  farewell  one  hundred  thousand  times ; 
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though  ever  I  pmj  God  bless  jroa  from  all  hann,  and  save  yon 
from  all  feea.  With  mj  million  and  legion  o£  thanks  for  all 
your  pains  and  cares, 

^^  As  you  know  ever  the  same, 

"KR. 

^^  P.  8.  Let  Wilkes  see  that  he  is  acceptable  to  you.  If  any- 
thing there  be  that  W.  shall  desire  answer  of  be  such  as  yoa 
would  have  but  me  to  know,  write  it  to  myself.  You  know  I 
can  keep  both  others'  coimsel  and  mine  own.  Mistrust  not 
that  anything  you  would  have  kept  shall  be  disclosed  by  me^ 
for  although  this  bearer  ask  many  things,  yet  you  may  answer 
him  such  as  you  shall  think  meet,  and  write  to  me  the  rest."  * 

Thus,  not  even  her  favourite  Leicester's  misrepresentations 
cptdd  make  the  Queen  forget  her  ancient  friendship  for  '^  her 
own  crow  ;"  but  meantime  the  relations  between  that  ^^  bunch 
of  brethren,"  black  Norris  and  the  rest,  and  Pelham,  HoUock, 
and  other  high  officers  in  Leicester's  army,  had  grown  worae 
than  ever. 

One  August  evening  there  was  a  supper-party  at  Goant 
Hollock's*  quarters  in  Qertruydenberg.     A  military  foray  into 

Aug.  6,    Brabant  had  just  taken  place,  under  the  lead  of 

16«6.  the  Count,  and  of  the  Lord  Marshal,  Sir  William 
Pelham.  The  marshal  had  requested  Lord  Willoughby, 
with  his  troop  of  horse  and  five  hundred  foot,  to  join  in 
the  enterprise,  but,  as  usual,  particular  pains  had  been 
taken  that  Sir  John  Norris  should  know  nothing  of  the 
aflfair.^  Pelham  and  HoUock — who  was  "greatly  in  love 
with  Mr.  Pelham"*— had  invited  several  other  gentlemeii 
high  in  Leicester's  confidence  to  accompany  the  expo* 
dition ;  and,  among  the  rest,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  telling  him 


'  Queen  to  Leicester,  19  July,  1686. 
(S.  P.  Oflfto©  MS.) 

*  It  has  been  already  stated  that 
Hohenio  waa  uniformly  caHed  Hollach 
or  HoUock  by  the  English  and  French, 
and  very  often  by  the  Netbcrlandera 
In  our  text,  sometimes  the  one,  some- 
times the  other,  appellation  is  used. 
The  reader  will  understand  that  there 


was  but  one  of  the  name  in  the  Pro- 
▼inoes— Count  Philip  WOUam  Hohenio 
or  Hohenlobe,  oftencr  called  HoUock. 

•  "Whereunto  the  colonel-genenl 
must  not  m  anywise  be  made  privy." 
'Advertisement  of  a  difference  at  Ger- 
truydenberg.'  6  Aug.  168«.  (S.  P. 
Office  Ma) 

*  Brace's 'Leya  Corresp.' 374 
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that  he  *' should  see  some  good  service."  Sidney  came- 
accordingly,  in  great  haste,  from  Flushing,  bridging  along 
with  him  Edward  Norris — that  hot-headed  young  man,  who, 
according  to  Leicester,  " greatly  governed  his  elder  brother'' 
— ^but  they  arrived  at  Gertruydenberg  too  late.  The  foray  was- 
over,  and  the  party — "  having  burned  a  village,  and  hilled  some 
boors*' — were  on  their  return.  Sidney,  not  perhaps  much 
regretting  the  loss  of  his  share  in  this  rather  inglorious  shoot-^ 
ing  party,  went  down  to  the  water-side,  accompanied  by  Cap- 
tain Norris,  to  meet  Hollock  and  the  other  commanders. 

As  the  Count  stepped  on  shore  he  scowled  ominously,  and 
looked  very  much  out  of  temper. 

*^  What  has  come  to  Hollock  ?"  whispered  Cftptain  f  atton, 
a  Scotchman,  to  Sidney.  "  Has  he  a  quarrel  with  any  of  the 
party  ?    Look  at  his  face  !     He  means  mischief  to  somebody." 

But  Sidney  was  equally  amazed  at  the  sudden  change  in 
the  German  general's  countenance,  and  as  unable  to  ex- 
plain it. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  whole  party,  Hollock,  Lewis  William 
of  Nassau,  Lord  Carew,  Lord  Essex,  Lord  Willoughby,  both 
the  Sidneys,  Roger  Williams,  Pelham,  Edward  Norris,  and 
the  rest,  went  to  the  Count's  lodgings,  where  they  supped, 
and  afterwards  set  themselves  seriously  to  drinking. 

Norris  soon  perceived  that  he  was  no  welcome  guest ;  for 
he  was  not — like  Sidney — a  stranger  to  the  deep  animosity 
which  had  long  existed  between  Sir  John  Norris  and  Sir 
William  Pelham  and  his  friends.  The  carouse  was  a  tre- 
mendous one,  as  usually  was  the  case  where  Hollock  was  the 
Amphitryon,  and,  as  the  potations  grew  deeper,  an  intention 
became  evident  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  company  to  behave 
unhandsomely  to  Norris. 

For  a  time  the  young  Captain  ostentatiously  restrained 
himself,  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  those  meek  individuals 
who  lay  their  swotds  on  the  tavern-table,  wiHi  "  God  grant  1 
may  have  no  need  of  thee  ! "  The  custom  was  then  prevalent 
at  banquets  for  the  revellers  to  pledge  each  other  in  rotation, 
each  draining  a  great  cup,  and  exacting  the  same  feat  from 
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his  neighbour^  who  then  emptied  his  goblet  as  a  chaUenge  to 
h^is  next  comrade. 

The  Lord  Marshal  took  a  beaker,  and  called  out  to  Edward 
Norris.  "  I  drink  to  the  health  of  my  Lord  Norris,  and  of  my 
lady,  your  mother.''     So  saying,  he  emptied  his  glass. 

The  young  man  did  not  accept  the  pledge. 

^^  Tour  Lordship  knows/'  he  said  somewhat  sullenly,  '^  that 
I  am  not  wont  to  drink  deep.  Mr.  Sidney  there  can  tell  you 
that,  for  my  health's  sake,  I  have  drank  no  wine  these  eight 
days.  If  your  Lordship  desires  the  pleasure  of  seeing  tdb 
drunk,  I  am  not  of  the  same  mind.  I  pray  you  at  least  to 
take  a  smaller  glass. 

Sir  William  insisted  on  the  pledge.  Norris  then,  in  no 
very  good  humour,  emptied  his  cup  to  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

Essex  responded  by  draining  a  goblet  to  Count  HoUock. 

^^A  Norris's  father,"  said  the  young  Earl,  as  he  pledged 
the  Count,  who  was  already  very  drunk,  and  looking  blacker 
than  ever. 

"  An  'orse's  father — an  'orse's  father  I "  growled  Hollock ; 
"  I  never  drink  to  horses,  nor  to  their  fathers  either :"  and 
with  this  wonderful  witticism  he  declined  the  pledge. 

Essex  explained  that  the  toast  was  Lord  Norris,  father  of 
the  Captain ;  but  the  Count  refused  to  understand,  and  held 
fiercely,  and  with  damnable  iteration,  to  his  jest. 

The  Earl  repeated  his  explanation  several  times  with  no 
better  success.  Norris  meanwhile  sat  swelling  with  wrath^ 
but  said  nothing. 

Again  the  Lord  Marshal  took  the  same  great  glass,  and 
emptied  it  to  the  young  Captain. 

Norris,  not  knowing  exactly  what  course  to  take,  placed 
the  glass  at  the  side  of  his  plate,  and  glared  grimly  at  Sir 
WiUiam. 

Pelham  was  furious.  Beaching  over  the  table,  he  shoved 
the  glass  towards  Norris  with  an  angry  gesture. 

"  Take  your  glass.  Captain  Norris,"  he  cried  ;  "  and  if  you 
have  a  mind  to  jest,  seek  other  companions.  I  am  not  to  be 
trifled  with  ;  therefore,  I  say,  pledge  me  at  once." 
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'^  Tour  Lorcbliip  shall  not  force  me  to  drink  more  wine 
than  I  list/'  returned  the  other.  "  It  is  your  pleasure  to  take 
advantage  of  your  military  rank.  Were  we  both  at  home,  you 
would  be  glad  to  be  my  companion.'' 

Norris  was  hard  beset,  and  although  his  language  was 
studiously  moderate,  it  was  not  surprising  that  his  manner 
should  be  somewhat  insolent.  The  veteran  Lord  Marshal, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  distinguished  himself  on  many 
battle-fields,  but  his  deportment  at  this  banqueting-table 
was  not  much  to  his  credit.  He  paused  a  moment,  and 
Nonis,  too,  held  his  peace,  thinlnng  that  his  enemy  would 
desist. 

It  was  but  for  a  moment. 

"Captain  Norris,"  cried  Pelham,  "I  bid  you  pledge  me 
without  more  ado.  Neither  you  nor  your  best  friends  shall 
use  me  as  you  list.  I  am  better  bom  than  you  and  your 
brother,  the  colonel-general,  and  the  whole  of  you." 

"I  warn  you  to  say  nothing  disrespectful  against  my 
brother,"  replied  the  Captain.  "  As  for  yourself,  I  know  how 
to  respect  your  age  and  superior  rank." 

"  Drink,  drink,  drink  1 "  roared  the  old  Marshal.  "  I  tell 
you  I  am  better  bom  than  the  best  of  you.  I  have  advanced 
you  all  too,  and  you  know  it ;  therefore  drink  to  me." 

Sir  William  was  as  logical  as  men  in  their  cups  are  prone 
to  be. 

"  Indeed,  you  have  behaved  well  to  my  brother  Thomas," 
answered  Norris,  suddenly  becoming  very  courteous,  "  and  for 
this  I  have  ever  loved  your  Lordship,  and  would  do  you  any 
service." 

"  WeU,  then,"  said  the  Marshal,  becoming  tender  in  his 
tum,  "  forget  what  hath  past  this  night,  and  do  as  you  would 
have  done  before." 

"Very  well  said,  indeed  !  "  cried  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  trying 
to  help  the  matter  into  the  smoother  channel  towards  which 
it  was  tending. 

Norris,  seeing  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  company  wem 
npon  them,  took  the  glass  accordingly,  and  rose  to  Us  feet 
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"  My  Lord  Marshal/'  he  said,  "  you  have  done  me  more 
wrong  this  ni^t  than  yon  can  easily  make  satisfaction  for. 
But  I  am  unwilling  that  any  trouble  or  offence  should  grow 
through  me.     Therefore  once  more  I  pledge  you." 

He  raised  the  cup  to  his  lips.  At  that  instant  Hollock,  to 
whom  nothing  had  been  said,  and  who  had  spoken  no  word 
since  his  happy  remark  about  the  horse's  fS&ther,  suddenly 
indulged  in  a  more  practical  jest ;  and  seizing  the  heavy  gilt 
cover  of  a  silver  vase,  hurled  it  at  the  head  of  Norris.  It 
struck  him  full  on  the  foi^ehead,  cutting  him  to  the  bonei 
The  Captain,  stunned  for  a  moment,  fell  back  in  his  chair, 
with  the  blood  running  down  his  eyes  and  face.  The  Count, 
always  a  man  of  few  words,  but  prompt  in  action,  now  drew 
his  dagger,  and  strode  forward,  with  the  intention  of  despatch- 
ing him  upon  the  spot.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  threw  his  arms 
around  HoUock,  however,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  others  in 
the  company,  succeeded  in  dragging  him  from  the  room. 
The  affair  was  over  in  a  few  seconds. 

Norris,  coming  back  to  consciousness,  sat  for  a  moment  as 
one  amazed,  rubbing  the  blood  out  of  his  eyes  ;  then  rose  from 
the  table  to  seek  his  adversary  ;  but  he  was  gone. 

Soon  afterwards  he  went  to  his  lodgings'.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  was  advised  to  leave  the  town  as. speedily  as  possible ; 
for  as  it  was  under  the  government  of  Hollock,  and  filled  with 
his  soldiers,  he  was  warned  that  his  life  would  not  be  safe 
there  an  hour.  Accordingly  he  went  to  his  boat,  accompanied 
only  by  his  man  and  his  page,  and  so  departed  with  his  broken 
head,  breathing  vengeance  against  Hollock,  Pelham,  Leicester^ 
and  the  whole  crew,  by  whom  he  had  been  thus  abused. 

The  next  evening  there  was  another  tremendous  carouse  at 
the  Count's^  and,  says  the  reporter  of  the  p-eceding  scene, 
'*  they  were  all  on  such  good  terms,  that  not  one  of  the  com- 
pany had  falling  band  or  ruff  left  about  his  neck.  AU  were 
clean  torn  away,  ^md  yet  there  was  no  bl6od  drawn."  ^ 


*  *  Advertisement  of  a  Difference  at 
GertruyOenlwg,'  8  Aufwt,  1686.  T. 
Doyley  to  Burghley.  8  An?.  1686. 
B.     Cleik    to    tame,   11   Aug.    1686. 


E.  Nome  to  Leicerter,  21  Nov.  1586L 
(a  p.  Office  H8S.)  Oompare  Bor.  IL 
786-788.  Brace's  *Leyc.  Oorreep,' 
890-801 
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Edward  NorriB-HSo  soon  as  might  be  afterwards — sent  a 
cartel  to  the  Count,  demanding  mortal  combat  with  sword 
and  dagger.^  Sir  Philip  Sidney  bore  the  message.  Sir  John 
Norris,  of  course,  warmly  and  violently  espoused  the  cause  of 
his  brother,  and  was  naturally  more  incensed  against  the  Lord 
Marshal  than  ever,  for  Sir  William  Pelham  was  considered 
the  cause  of  the  whole  affiray.  *^  Even  if  the  quarrel  is  to  be 
excused  by  drink,"  said  an  eye-witness,  "'tis  but  a  slender 
defence  for  my  Lord  to  excuse  himself  by  his  cups  ;  and  often 
drink  doth  bewray  men's  humours  and  unmask  their  malice. 
Certainly  the  Count  Hollock  thought  to  have  done  aplecisure 
to  the  company  in  killing  him."  * 

Nothing  could  be  more  ill-timed  than  this  quarrel,  or 
more  vexatious  to  Leicester.  The  Count — although  consider- 
ing himself  excessively  injured  at  being  chall^oged  by  a 
simple  captain  and  an  untitled  gentleman,  whom  he  had 
attempted  to  murder — consented  to  waive  his  privilege,  and 
grant  the  meeting. 

Leicester  interposed,  however,  to  delay,  and,  if  possible,  to 
patch  up  the  affair.  They  were  on  the  eve  of  active  military 
operations,  and  it  was  most  vexatious  for  the  commander-in- 
chief  to  see,  as  he  said,  "  the  quarrel  with  the  enemy  changed 
to  private  revenge  among  ourselves."  The  intended  duel  did 
not  take  place,  for  various  influential  personages  succeeded  in 
deferring  the  meeting.  Then  came  the  battle  of  Zutphen. 
Sidney  fell,  and  Hollock  was  dangerously  wounded  in  the 
attack  which  was  soon  afterwards  made  upon  the  fort.    He 


I  haye  painted  thii  uproarious  aoene 
thus  minutelj  and  in  detail,  becanse 
its  consequences  upon  the  relations 
between  England  and  Holland,  be- 
tween Leicester,  the  Queen,  and  the 
Korrises,  Pelham,  Hohenlo,  and  others, 
were  so  long,  ooroplicated,  and  im- 
portant, because  the  brawl,  although 
brutal  and  vulgar,  assumed  the  dignity 
of  a  political  matter;  beoause,  on  ac- 
,  count  of  the  distinguished  person- 
ages engaged  in  it  and  the  epoch 
at  which  it  occurred,  the  event  fur- 
nishes us  ¥rith  a  valuable  interior  pio- 

voL.  n. — ^H 


ture  of  Bnglish  and  Dutcb  mHitaiy 
life ;  and  because,  ^  lastly,  in  tho 
MSS.  which  I  have  consulted,  are 
preserved  the  ipsiaaima  verba  o(  the 
actors  in  the  riot  It  is  superfluous  to 
repeat  what  has  so  often  been  stated, 
that  no  historical  personage  is  ever 
made,  in  the  text,  to  say  or  write  any- 
thiopT,  save  what,  on  ample  evidence, 
he  is  known  to  have  said  or  written. 

*  Bor,  ttW  svp.  Brace's  'Leyc. 
Corresp.'  474. 

'  '  Advertisement^*  Aa  MS.  already 
dted. 
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was  still  pressed  to  afford  the  promised  satisfaction,  however, 
and  agreed  to  do  so  whenever  he  should  rise  from  his  hed.^ 

Strange  to  say,  the  Count  considered  Leicester,  throughout 
the  whole  business,  to  have  taken  part  against  him.' 

Yet  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Earl — who  de- 
tested the  Norrises,  and  was  fonder  of  Pelham  than  of  any 
man  living — uniformly  narrated  the  story  most  unjustly,  to 
the  discredit  of  the  young  Captain.  He  considered  him  ex- 
tremely troublesome,  represented  him  as  always  quarrelling 
with  some  one — with  Colonel  Morgan,  Boger  Williams,  old 
Beade,  and  all  the  rest — while  the  Lord  Marshal,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  depicted  as  the  mildest  of  men.  "  This  I  must 
say,"  he  observed,  "  that  all  present,  except  my  two  nephews 
(the  Sidneys),  who  are  not  here  yet,  declare  the  greatest  fault 
to  be  in  Edward  Norris,  and  that  he  did  most  arrogantly  use 
the  Marshal."  5 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  old  Marshal,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  wine,  was  at  least  quite  as  much  to  blame  as  the 
young  Captain  ;  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  sufficiently  showed  his 
sense  of  the  matter  by  being  the  bearer  of  Edward  Norris's 
cartel.  After  Sidney's  death.  Sir  John  Norris,  in  his  letter 
of  condolence  to  Walsingham  for  the  death  of  his  illustrious 
son-in-law,  expressed  the  deeper  regret  at  his  loss  because  Sir 
Philip's  opinion  had  been  that  the  Norrises  were  wronged.* 
HoUock  had  conducted  himself  like  a  lunatic,  but  this  he  was 
apt  to  do  whether  in  his  cups  or  not.  He  was  always  for 
killing  some  one  or  another  on  the  slightest  provocation,  and, 


»  Bor,  n.  786-788.  Hoofd,  Venrolgh, 
209. 

»  Letter  of  Hohenlo,  in  Bor,  IIL 
123  seq. 

•  Bruce's  *  Leya  Corresp.*  391. 

''In  all  actioDS,"  wrote  Sir  J.  Norris 
to  Bui;ghle7,  "  I  am  crossed,  and  sought 
to  be  disgraced,  and  suffered  to  be 
braved  by  the  worst  and  simplest  in 
the  company,  only  to  draw  me  into 
quarrels.  These  things  I  am  &in  to 
endure,  lest  the  hindrance  of  the  ser- 
vice should  be  laid  to  my  charge — a 
thing   greatly  sought  for.   ....  The 


dishonourable  violence  offered  to  my 
brother  in  Count  Bollock's  house,  is 
so  coldly  proceeded  ui  as  X  fear  the 
despair  of  orderly  repairing  his  honour 
will  drive  him  to  a  more  dangerous 
course,  and,  in  ^uth,  it  is  used  as  if 
we  were  the  basest  in  the  company." 
Sir  J.  Norris  to  Buii^ey,  16  Aug.  1686. 
(a  P.  Office  Ma) 

*  J.  Norris  to  Walsingham,  25  Oct 
1586.  (a  P.  Office  Ma)  B.  Clerit  to 
Burghley,  11  Aug.  1686.    (S.  P.  Office 

Ma) 
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while  the  dog-8tar  of  1586  was  raging,  it  was  not  his  fkult  if 
he  had  not  already  despatched  both  Edward  Norris  and  the 
objectionable  "  Mr.  P.  B." 

For  these  energetic  demonstrations  against  Leicester's  ene- 
mies he  considered  himself  entitled  to  the  Earl's  eternal 
gratitude,  and  was  deeply  di^usted  at  his  apparent  coldness. 
The  governor  was  driven  almost  to  despair  by  these  quarrels. 

His  colonel-general,  his  lord  marshal,  his  lieutenants-gene- 
ral, were  all  at  daggers  drawn.  "Would  God  I  were  rid 
of  this  place  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  What  man  living  would  go 
to  the  field  and  have  his  officers  divided  almost  into  mortal 
quarrel  ?  One  blow  but  by  any  of  their  lackeys  brings  us 
altogether  by  the  ears."  * 

It  was  clear  that  there  was  not  room  enough  on  the  Nether- 
land  soil  for  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  the  brothers  Norris. 
The  Queen,  while  apparently  siding  with  the  Earl^  intimated 
to  Sir  Jc^  that  she  did  not  disapprove  his  conduct,  that  she 
should  probably  recall  him  to  England,  and  that  she  should 
send  him  back  to  the  Provinces  after  the  Earl  had  left  that 
country.* 

Such  had  been  the  position  of  the  governor-general  to- 
wards the  Queen,  towards  the  States-General,  and  towards  his 
own  countrymen,  during  the  year  1586. 


*  Bmoe'B  *Leyc.  Correap.*  392. 

■  "I  had  not  much  to  do,"  wrote 
Vnikes  to  Sir  John,  "to  re-eetablish 
in  her  Majesty  and  Mr.  Secretary  a 
■ingnlar  good  opinion  of  you  and  your 
actiona  .  .  .  Believe  me,  I  do  not  find 
any  man  on  that  side  equal  ¥rith  yon 
in  her  Majesty's  grace.  She  protests 
to  me  she  will  not  have  your  safety 
hazarded  for  any  treasure,  and  hath 
resolved  to  revoke  yon.  ...  I  do  find 
a  disposition  in  her  Majesty  to  return 
you  thither  again,  after  his  Excellency 
shall  be  come  home,  which  her  Majesty 
meaneth  directly,  although  there  is 
much  variety  of  opinion  here,  whether 
it  be  fit  to  revoke  him  or  not    Such 


as  desire  (he  good  of  that  Slate  do  hM 
thai  qtieation  affirmaUvely^  but  such  as 
do  not  love  him  (who  are  the  greater 
number)  do  maintain  the  negative. 
Her  Mi^esty  and  her  council  do  greatly 
stagger  at  the  excessive  charge  of  those 
wars  under  his  Excellency's  govern- 
ment for  the  past  six  months,  affirming 
(as  il  is  true)  that  the  realm  of  England 
is  not  able  to  supply  the  moiety  of  that 
charge,  notwithstanding  the  necessity 
of  the  defence  of  those  countries  is  so 
conjoined  with  her  Mey'esty's  own  safety 
as  the  same  is  not  to  be  abandoned." 
Wilkes  to  Sir  J.  Norris,  23  Sept  1688. 
(S.  P.  Office  MB.) 
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CHAPTER     XI. 

Drake  in  tfad  Netherlatids— Good  Restdts  of  his  TiMt— The  Babingtoa  (kt^ 
splncy  —  Leioeeter  deddee  to  visit  Bngiand  —  Exchange  of  partiag 
Compliments. 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  an  Englishman  arrived 
in  the  Netherlands,  bearer  of  despatches  from  the  Queen. 
He  had  been  entrusted  by  her  Majesty  with  a  special  mission 
to  the  States-General,  and  he  had  soon  an  interview  with  that 
assembly  at  the  Hague. 

He  was  a  small  man,  apparently  forty-five  years  of  age^  of  a 
fair  but  somewhat  weather-stained  compleition,  with  light- 
brown,  closely-curling  hair,  an  expansive  forehead,  a  clear  blue 
eye,  rather  common-place  features,  a  thin,  brown,  pointed  beard, 
and  a  slight  moustache.  Though  low  of  stature,  he  was  broad- 
chested,  with  well-knit  limbs.  His  hands,  which  were  small 
and  nervous,  were  brown  and  callous  with  the  marks  of  toil 
There  was  something  in  his  brow  and  glance  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, and  which  men  willingly  call  master ;  yet  he  did  not 
seem  to  have  sprung  of  the  born  magnates  of  the  earth.  He 
wore  a  heavy  gold  chain  about  his  neck,  and  it  might  be 
observed  that  upon  the  light  full  sleeves  of  his  slashed  douUet 
the  image  of  a  small  ship  on  a  terrestrial  globe  was  curiously 
and  many  times  embroidered. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had  visited  the  Nether- 
lands. Thirty  years  before  the  man  had  been  apprentice  on 
board  a  small  lugger,  which  traded  between  the  English  coast 
and  the  ports  of  Zeeland.  Emerging  in  early  boyhood  from 
his  parental  mansion— an  old  boat,  turned  bottom  upwards  on 
a  sandy  down — ^he  had  naturally  taken  to  the  sea,  and  his 
master,  dying  childless  not  long  afterwards,  bequeathed  to 
him  the  lugger.     But  in  time  his  spirit,  too  much  confined 
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by  coasting  in  the  narrow  seas^  had  taken  a  bolder  flight.  He 
had  risked  his  hard-earned  savings  in  a  voyage  with  the 
old  slave-trader,  John  Hawkins — whose  exertions,  in  what 
was  then  considered  an  honourable  and  useful  vocation,  had 
been  rewarded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  with  her  special  favour, 
and  with  a  coat  of  arms,  the  crest  whereof  was  a  negro's  head, 
proper,  chained — ^but  the  lad's  first  and  last  enterprise  in  this 
field  was  unfortunate.  Captured  by  Spaniards,  and  only 
escaping  with  life,  he  determined  to  revenge  himself  on  the 
whole  Spanish  nation  ;  and  this  was  considered  a  most  legiti* 
mate  proceeding  according  to  the  "sea  divinity"  in  which  he 
had  been  schooled.  His  subsequent  expeditions  against  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  were  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  soon  the  name  of  Francis  Drake  rang  through 
the  world,  and  startled  Philip  in  the  depths  of  his  Escorial. 
The  first  Englishman,  and  the  second  of  any  nation,  he 
then  ploughed  his  memorable  "furrow  round  the  earth," 
carrying  amazement  and  destruction  to  the  Spaniards  as 
he  sailed,  and  after  three  years  brought  to  the  Queen 
treasure  enough,  as  it  was  asserted,  to  maintain  a  war  with 
the  Spanish  King  for  seven  years,  and  to  pay  himself 
and  companions,  and  the  merchant-adventurers  who  had 
participated  in  his  enterprise,  forty-seven  pounds  sterling 
for  every  pound  invested  in  the  voyage.  The  specula- 
tion had  been  a  fortunate  one  both  for  himself  and  for  the 
kingdom. 

The  terrible  Sea-King  was  one  of  the  great  types  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  self-helping  private  adventurer,  in 
his  little  vessel  the  ^  Golden  Hind,'  one  hundred  tons  burthen, 
had  waged  successful  war  f^inst  a  mighty  empire,  and  had 
shown  England  how  to  humble  Philip.  When  he  again  set 
foot  on  his  native  soil  he  was  followed  by  admiring  crowds, 
and  became  the  favourite  hero  of  romance  and  ballad ;  for  it 
was  not  the  ignoble  pursuit  of  gold  alone,  through  toil  and 
peril,  which  had  endeared  his  name  to  the  nation.  The 
popular  instinct  recognized  that  the  true  means  had  been 
found  at  last  for  rescuing  England  and  Protestantism  from 
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the  overshadowing  empire  of  Spain*  The  Queen  visited  him 
in  his  ^  Golden  Hind,'  and  gave  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. 

The  treaty  between  the  United  Netherlands  and  England 
had  been  followed  bj  an  embargo  upon  English  vessels,  per- 
sons, and  property,  in  the  ports  of  Spain ;  and, 
after  five  years  of  unwonted  repose,  the  privateers- 
man  again  set  forth  with  twenty-five  small  vessels — of  whidi 
five  or  six  only  were  armed — ^nnder  his  conmiand,  conjoined 
with  that  of  General  Carlisle.  This  time  the  voyage  was 
undertaken  with  full  permission  and  assistance  of  the  Queen 
who,  however,  intended  to  disavow  him,  if  she  should  find 
such  a  step  convenient.'  This  was  the  expedition  in  which 
Philip  Sidney  had  desired  to  take  part.  The  Queen  watched 
its  result  with  intense  anxiety,  for  the  fate  of  her  Netherland 
adventure  was  thought  to  be  hanging  on  the  issue.  '^  Upon 
Drake's  voyage,  in  very  truth,  dependeth  the  life  and  death 
of  the  cause,  according  to  man's  judgment,"  said  Walsing- 
ham.' 

The  issue  was  encouraging,  even  if  the  voyage-— as  a  mer- 
cantile speculation — ^proved  not  so  brilliant  as  the  previous 
enterprises  of  Sir  Francis  had  been.  He  returned  in  the 
midsummer  of  1586,  having  captured  and  brandschatzed  St 
Domingo  and  Carthagena,  and  burned  St.  Augustine.  '^A 
fearful  man  to  the  King  of  Spain  is  Sir  Francis  Drake,"  said 
Lord  Burghley.*  Nevertheless,  the  Queen  and  the  Lord- 
Treasurer — as  we  have  shown  by  the  secret  conferences  at 
Greenwich — had,  notwithstanding  these  successes,  expressed  a 
more  earnest  desire  for  peace  than  ever. 

A  simple,  sea-faring  Englishman,  with  half-a-dozen  miser* 
able  little  vessels,  had  carried  terror  into  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions all  over  the  earth :  but  even  then  the  great  Queen 
had  not  learned  to  rely  on  the  valour  of  her  volunteers  against 
her  most  formidable  enemy.^ 


>  *  Lejc  Oorreap.'  173.  I       •  Ibid  199. 

*  Ibid.  341.  I      i  For  the  life   and  •dventurat  of 
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Drake  was,  however,  bent  on  another  enterprise.  The  pre- 
parations for  Philip's  great  fleet  had  been  going  steadily 
forward  in  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  and  other  ports  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, and,  despite  assurances  to  the  contrary,  there  was  a 
growing  belief  that  England  was  to  be  invaded.  To  destroy 
those  ships  before  the  monarch's  face,  would  be,  indeed,  to 
^^  singe  his  beard/'  But  whose  arm  was  daring  enough  for 
such  a  stroke  ?  Whose  but  that  of  the  Devonshire  ^pper 
who  had  already  accomplished  so  much  ? 

And  so  Sir  Francis,  ^^  a  man  true  to  his  word,  merciful  to 
those  under  him,  and  hating  nothing  so  much  as  idleness,'"^ 
had  come  to  the  Netherlands  to  talk  over  his  project  with  the 
States-General,  and  with  the  Dutch  merchants  and  sea-cap- 
tains.* His  visit  was  not  unfruitful.  As  a  body  the  assembly 
did  nothing ;  but  they  recommended  that  in  every  maritime 
city  of  Holland  and  Zeeland  one  or  two  ships  should  be  got 
ready,  to  participate  in  all  the  fiiture  enterprises  of  Sir 
Francis  and  his  comrades.' 

The  martial  spirit  of  volunteer  sailors,  and  the  keen  in** 
stinct  of  mercantile  speculation,  were  relied  upon — exactly  as 


Drake,  see  Fuller,  'The  H0I7  State  and 
the  Profaoe  State,'  in  voce.  Stowe*s 
'Chronicle/  805-812.  Em.  y.  Meteren, 
115,  9eq.  "The  World  Encompassed," 
and  partkmlarly  the  'Life,  Voyages, 
and  Exploits  of  Admiral  Sir  Francis 
Drake.'  By  John  Barrow.  1843. 
I  Fuller. 

•  Wagenaar,  viil  233-234,  who  is, 
however,  mistaken  in  saying  that  "they 
had  no  ears  fer  Drake  in  the  Nether^ 
lands." 

•  «*Tbe  voyage  of  Sir  Francis  Drake 
into  these  countries,"  wrote  Wilkes, 
^  is  not  likely  to  be  unfruitftil,  although 
a£  his  arrival  he  Ibund  no  disposition 
in  the  States  and  people  at  all  to  assent 
of  his  motions.  They  cannot  yield  to 
assist  his  voyage  with  any  general 
contribution,  but  are  contented  to  deal 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  principal 
maritime  towns,  to  fUmish  in  every 
of  them  a  ship  or  two,  according  to 
the  ability  of  the  merchants  there  re- 
aiding,  firom  whom  the  States-General, 
now  aasembled  at  the  Hague,  do  ex- 


pect a  speedy  answer  and  resolution; 
so  as  if  her  Majesty  shall  determine 
that  Sir  F.  Drake  do  venture  again  to 
the  Indies,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
he  ehaU  have  some  good  assistcmce  from 
hence.  Of  what  necessity  it  is  that  the 
Queen's  principal  enemy  be  attempted 
that  way,  your  honour  can  best  per- 
ceive; but  we  find  it  more  than  pro- 
bable here,  that  if  he  may  enjoy  his 
Indies  qitidHy^  fie  vnU  make  her  Majesty 
and  these  countries  soon  weary  of  their 
defence.  I  have  partly  instructed  Sir 
F.  Drake  of  the  state  of  these  coun- 
tries. How  and  in  what  sort  my  Lord 
of  Leicester  departeth  hence,  be  hath 
best  discerned  by  his  own  experience, 
which,  because  it  is  long  to  be  written, 
I  am  bold  to  refer  your  honour  to  his 
declaration.  I  do  find  the  state  of 
things  here  so  di&ybinted  and  unsettled, 
that  I  have  just  cause  to  fear  some 
dangerous  alteration  in  the  absence  of 
our  governor.  Therefore  I  beseech 
you,  as  you  tender  the  preservation  of 
her  Majesty^ s  estate^  d^tending^  as  you. 
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in  EDgland-*-to  forniBh  men^  ships,  and  money,  for  these 
daring  and  profitable  adventures.  The  foundation  of  a 
still  more  intimate  connection  between  England  and  Holland 
was  laid,  and  thenceforth  Dutchmen  and  Englishmen 
fought  side  by  side,  on  land  and  sea,  wherever  a  blow  was 
to  be  struck  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom  against  despotic 
Spain. 

The  famous  Babington  conspiracy,  discovered  by  Walsing- 
ham's  "  travail  and  cost,"  had  come  to  convince  the  Queen  and 
her  counsellors — ^if  further  proof  were  not  superfluous — that 
her  throne  and  life  were  both  incompatible  with  Philip's  deep 
designs,  and  that  to  keep  that  monarch  out  of  the  Nether- 
lands was  as  vital  to  her  as  to  keep  him  out  of  England. 
^^  She  is  forced  by  this  discovery  to  countenance  the 
cause  by  all  outward  means  she  may,"  said  Walsingham, 
^'  for  it  appeareth  unto  her  most  plain,  that  unless  she  had 
entered  into  the  action,  she  had  been  utterly  undone,  and  that 
if  she  do  not  prosecute  the  same  she  cannot  continue."' 
The  Secretary  had  sent  Leicester  information  at  an  early 
day  of  the  great  secret,  begging  his  friend  to  ^^make  tks 
letter  a  heretic  after  he  had  read  the  same,"  and  express- 
ing the  opinion  that  "the  matter,  if  well  handled,  would 
break  the  neck  of  all  dangerous  practices  during  her  Majesty's 
reign."  * 

The  tragedy  of  Mary  Stuart — a  sad  but  inevitable  por- 
tion of  the  vast  drama  in  which  the  emancipation  of  England 
and  Holland,  and,  through  them,  of  half  Christendom,  was 
accomplished — approached  its  catastrophe  ;  and  Leicester 
could  not  restrain  his  anxiety  for  her  immediate  execution 
He  reminded  Walsingham  that  the  great  seal  had  been  put 
upon  a  warrant  for  her  execution  for  a  less  crime  seventeen 
years  before,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Northumberland  and 
Westmorland  rebellion.     "  For  who  can  warrant  these  villains 


ktmif,  upon  the  maintenance  of  ihis^  that 
jOQ  will  procure  some  speedy  resolu- 
tion ftt  home,  and  the  return  of  some 
governor  of  wisdom  and  value,  to  re- 
unite these  distracted  provinces,  who, 
fi)r  lack  of  a  head,  are  apt  enough  to 


be  the  workers  of  their  own  ruin." 
Wilkes  to  Walsingham,  17  Nov.  16861 
(S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

*  Bruce's  *  Leyc  Corresp.*  34L 

«  Ibid.  342. 
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from  ber/'  he  said,  ^^if  that  peraoa  live,  or  shall  lire  anj 
time  ?  God  forbid  1  And  be  you  all  stout  aad  resolute  in 
this  speedy  execution,  or  be  condemned  of  all  the  world  for 
ever.  It  is  most  certain,  if  you  will  have  your  Majesty  safe,  it 
must  be  done,  for  justice  doth  crave  it  beside  policy."  ^  His 
own  personal  safety  was  deeply  compromised.  "  Your  Lord- 
ship and  I,"  wrote  Burghley,  "  were  very  great  motes  in  the 
traitors'  eyes  ;  for  your  Lordship  there  and  I  here  should  first, 
about  one  time,  have  been  killed.  Of  your  Lordship  they 
thought  rather  of  poisoning  than  slaying.  After  us  two  gone, 
they  purposed  her  Majesty's  death," ' 

But  on  this  great  a£b^r  of  state  the  Earl  was  not  swayed 
by  such  personal  considerations.  He  honestly  thou^t — as 
did  all  the  statesmen  who  governed  England — that  English 
liberty,  the  very  existence  of  the  English  commonwealth,  was 
impossible  so  long  as  Mary  Stuart  lived.^  Under  these  cir* 
cumstances  he  was  not  impatient,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  leave 
the  Nethe9*lands.  His  administration  had  not  been  very  sue* 
cesrful.  He  had  been  led  away  by  his  own  vanity,  and  by 
the  flattery  of  artful  demagogues,  but  the  immense  obstacles  • 
with  which  he  had  to  contend  in  the  Queen's  wavering  policy, 
and  in  the  rivalry  of  both  English  and  Dutch  politicians, 
have  been  amply  exhibited.  That  he  had  been  generous, 
courageous,  and  zealous,  could  not  be  denied ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  he  had  accomplished  as  much  in  the  field  as  could 
have  been  expected  of  him  with  such  meagre  forces,  and  so 
barren  an  exchequer.^ 


'  BrxJM'B  *  hdjo,  Correip.*  431.  (10 
Oct  1586.)    See  also  447. 

"That  the  proceeding  of  justice 
agaiii6t  the  Queen  of  Soote  is  de^Mrred 
until  a  parliament,  whereat  1  do  greatly 
fluuirel  if  it  should  be  true,  oonaidering 
how  dangerous  such  delay  might  be, 
for  the  mischief  that  might  in  the 
mewitfzne  be  practiced  against  her 
Mi^esty's  person.  Though  some  small 
bnin^es  of  these  conspiracies  be  taken 
ftway,  yet  the  greater  boughs  are  not 
unknown  to  remain.  To  whom  it  were 
not  gfood.  in  my  opmion,  to  give  that 


opportxioity  which  might  be  taken, 
while  a  parliament  may  be  called,  and 
such  a  cause  debated  and  determhied," 
hx  Leicester  to  Walaingham,  9  Sept 
1586.    (S.  P.  Office  Ma) 

»  Brace's  *Leyc.  Coiresp/  412.  (15 
Sept  1586.) 

*  One  of  the  Babington  conspbators, 
Ralph  Salisbury,  was  a  tenant  of  Lei« 
coster's,  and  had  "a  ferm  under  the 
very  castle-wall  of  Denbigh."  Leioester 
to  Burghley,  29  Aug.  1586.  (8.  P. 
OiBce  MS.) 

*  "Oh  Lord!   who  would  think  il 
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It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  his  leaving  the  Nether- 
lands at  that  moment  was  a  most  unfortunate  step,  both  for 
his  own  reputation  and  for  the  security  of  the  Provinces. 
Party-spirit  was  running  high,  and  a  political  revolution  was 
much  to  be  dreaded  in  so  grave  a  position  of  affiiirs,  both 
in  England  and  Holland.  The  arrangements — and  particu- 
larly the  secret  arrangements  which  he  made  at  his  de- 
parture— were  the  most  fatal  measures  of  all ;  but  these  ¥rill 
be  described  in  the  following  chapter. 

On  the  31st  October,  the  Earl  announced  to  the  state* 
council  his  intention  of  returning  to  England,  stating,  as  the 

31  Oct,  cause  of  this  sudden  determination,  that  he  had 
^^®^-  been  summoned  to  attend  the  parliament  then  sit- 
ting in  Westminster.  Wilkes,  who  was  of  course  present, 
having  now  succeeded  Killigrew  as  one  of  the  two  English 
members^  observed  that  ^Hhe  States  and  council  used  but 
slender  entreaty  to  his  Excellency  for  his  stay  and  counte- 
nance there  among  them,  whereat  his  Excellency  and  we 
that  were  of  the  council  for  her  Majesty  did  not  a  little 
marvel."  * 

Some  weeks  later,   however,   upon   the  21st  November, 
Leicester  summoned  Barneveld,  and  five  other  of  the  States- 

21  Nov.,  G^eneral,  to  discuss  the  necessary  measures  for  his 
1586.  departure,  when  those  gentlemen  remonstrated  very 
earnestly  upon  the  step,  pleading  the  danger  and  confusion  of 
affairs  which  must  necessarily  ensue.  The  Earl  declared  that 
he  was  not  retiring  from  the  country  because  he  was  offended, 
although  he  had  many  causes  for  offence  :  and  he  then  alluded 
to  the  Navigation  Act,  to  the  establishment  of  the  finance* 
council,  and  spoke  of  Burgrave  and  Beingault,  for  his  em* 
ployment  of  which  individuals  so  much  obloquy  had  been 
heaped  upon  his  head.     Burgrave  he  pronounced,  as  usual,  a 


possible,"  he  cried  on  one  occasion, 
"for  anj  man  sent  as  we  are,  and  in 
aciion  for  thai  realm  (of  England) 
chiefly^  and  for  all  Christendom  also, 
to  be  so  carelessly  and  overwilUngly 
overthrown  for  ordinary  wants 


To-morrow  and  to-morrow  they  shall 
have. .  .  .  What  opportunities  we  have 
lately  lost.  We  are  ready  to  eat  our 
own  flesh  for  anger,  bat  that  cannot 
help."     *Leya  CJorresp.'  366. 

'  Bruce's  'Leya  Ck)rre6p.' 443,  DOio^ 
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substantial,  wise,  faithful,  religious  personage,  entitled  to 
fullest  confidence ;  while  Reingault — who  had  been  thrown 
into  prison  bv  the  States  on  charges  of  fraud,  peculation,  and 
sedition — he  declared  to  be  a  great  financier,  who  had  pro- 
mised, on  penalty  of  his  head,  to  bring  great  sums  into  the 
treasury  for  carrying  on  the  war,  without  any  burthen  to  the 
community.''  ^  Had  he  been  able  to  do  this,  he  had  certainly 
a  claim  to  be  considered  the  greatest  of  financiers ;  but  the 
promised  "mountains  of  gold"  were  never  discovered,  and 
Beingault  was  now  awaiting  his  trial.' 

The  deputies  replied  that  the  concessions  upon  the  Navi^ 
gation  Act  had  satisfied  the  country,  but  that  Beingault  was 
a  known  instrument  of  the  Spaniards,  and  Burgrave  a  mis- 
chief-making demagogue,  who  consorted  with  malignants,  and 
sent  slanderous  reports  concerning  the  States  and  the  country 
to  her  Majesty.  They  had  in  consequence  felt  obliged  to 
write  private  despatches  to  envoy  Ortel  in  England,  not  be- 
cause they  suspected  the  Earl,  but  in  order  to  counteract  the 
calumnies  of  his  chief  advisers.     They  had  urged  the  agent 


«  Bor,  II.  777.779.  Hoofd,  207-209. 
Wagenaar,  viiL  183>187. 

•  **  I  must  pray  you  and  require  you 
to  be  carefUl  in  satisfying  the  States 
toQcliing  Keingauit,"  said  Leicester: 
**  I  did  promise  upon  mine  lionour  he 
should  be  brought  back  again,  and  so 
I  have  done,  but  I  will  be  no  butcher 
to  the  greatest  monarch  in  the  world, 
much  less  the  betrayer  of  a  man's  life, 
whom  I  myself  caused  to  be  appre- 
hended to  please  them,  and  kept  him 
in  safe  guiud.  And  now  I  have  been 
advertised  of  the  intent  in  proceeding 
with  him,  and  with  what  violence,  and 
what  soma  of  themselves  have  sworn 
and  vowed  touching  his  death,  you 
know,  and  I  pray  you  declare,  for  as  I 
will  keep  promise  with  them  for  the 
prison  of  the  man,  so  do  I  look  to  have 
mine  own  honour  regarded  at  their 
hands^  seeing  more  n^ice  than  just 
desert  against  him.  I  take  the  man 
to  have  &ults  enough,  but  not  capital." 
Leicester  to  Wilkes,  20  Nov.  1586. 
(a  p.  Office  MS.) 

Wilkes,    finding  that  the  States  of 


HoDand  were  ftirious  against  Bein- 
gault, and  were  demanding  his  execu- 
tion, had  managed  to  place  him  under 
the  charge  of  the  provost-marshal  of 
the  English  troops  at  Utrecht.  When 
he  had  thus  saved  the  culprit's  Ufe,  he 
informed  Bameveld  of  what  he  had 
done,  aud  that  statesman  severely  cen- 

I  sured  the  act,  on  the  ground  that 
gprave  consequences  might  follow  this 
interposition  iu  behalf  of  so  signal  an 
offender.  Reingault's  life  was  pre- 
served, however,  and  he  subsequently 
was  permitted  to  retire  to  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  where  the  violent  demo** 
crat  and  Oalvinist  ended  his  days  an 
obedient  subject  of  Philip  II.,  and  an 
exemplary  papist  Wilkes  to  Leicee- 
ter,  3  and  12  Dec.  1586.  (S.  P.  Office 
MS.)     Reyd,V.  82. 

Burgrave  accompanied  the  Eari  to 
EDgland,  as  bis  diief  secretary  and 
adviser  in  Netherland  matters,  while 
Deventer  remained  in  Utrecht,  prin- 
cipal director  of  the  Leioestrian  party, 
and   centre  of  all  its  cabals  against 

[  the  States. 
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to  bring  the  imprigonmeut  of  Paul  Buys  before  her  Majesty, 
but  for  that  transaction  Leicester  boldly  disclaimed  all  re- 
sponsibility.^ 

It  was  agreed  between  the  Earl  and  the  deputies  ihat^ 
during  his  absence,  the  whole  government,  civil  and  military, 
should  devolve  upon  the  state-council,  and  that  Sir  John 
Norrifl  should  remain  in  conunand  of  the  English  forces.* 

Two  days  afterwards  Leicester,  who  knew  very  well  that  a 
legation  waa  about  to  proceed  to  England,  without  any  pre- 
vious concurrence  on  his  part,  summoned  a  committee  of  the 
States-General,  together  with  Bameveld,  into  the  state-coun- 
cil. Oounsellor  Wilkes  on  his  behalf  then  made  a  speech,  in 
which  he  observed  that  more  ample  communications  on  the 
part  of  the  States  were  to  be  expected.  They  had  in  previous 
colloquies  touched  upon  comparatively  unimportant  matters, 
but  he  now  begged  to  be  informed  why  these  commissionerg 
were  proceeding  to  England,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  their 
instructions.  Why  did  not  they  formally  oflfer  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Provinces  to  the  Queen  without  conditions  ?  That  step 
had  already  been  taken  by  Utrecht.^ 

The  deputies  conferred  apart  for  a  little  while,  and  then 
replied  that  the  proposition  made  by  Utrecht  was  notoriously 
factious,  illegal,  and  altogether  futile.  Without  the  sanction 
of  all  the  United  States,  of  what  value  was  the  declaration  of 
Utrecht?  Moreover  the  charter  of  that  province  had  been 
recklessly  violated,  its  government  overthrown,  and  its  leading 
citizens  banished.  The  action  of  the  Province  under  such 
circumstances  was  not  deserving  of  comment ;  but  should  it 
appear  that  her  Majesty  was  desirous  of  assuming  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Provinces  upon  reasonable  conditions,  the 
States  of  Holland  and  of  Zeeland  would  not  be  found  back- 
ward in  the  business.* 

Leicester  proposed  that  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau  should 
go  with  him  to  England,  as  nominal  chief  of  the  embassy, 
and  some  of  the  deputies  favoured  the  suggestion.    It  was 

*  WOkes  to  Leicester,  Ac.,  MS.  juat  cited.  "  Wagexutar,  Yiii  181 

"  Bor.  II.  780-783.  *  Ibid 
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however,  vigorously  and  succegsfuUy  opposed  by  Barneveld, 
who  urged  that  to  leave  the  country  without  a  head  in  such  a 
dangerous  position  of  afiairs,  would  be  an  act  of  madnessJ 
Leicester  was  much  annoyed  when  informed  of  this  decision. 
He  was  suspected  of  a  design,  during  his  absence,  of  converting 
Maurice  entirely  to  his  own  way  of  thinking.  If  unsuccessful, 
it  was  believed  by  the  Advocate  and  by  many  others  that  the 
Earl  would  cause  the  young  Prince  to  be  detained  in  England 
as  long  as  Philip  William,  his  brother,  had  been  kept  in 
Spain.  He  observed  peevishly  that  he  knew  how  it  had  all 
been  brought  about.* 

Words,  of  course,  and  handsome  complim^its  were  ex- 
changed between  the  Governor  and  the  States-General  on  his 
departure.  He  protested  that  he  had  never  pursued  any 
private  ends  during  his  administration,  but  had  ever  sought 
to  promote  the  good  of  the  country  and  the  glory  of  the 
Queen,  and  that  he  had  spent  three  hundred  thousand  florins 
of  his  own  money  in  the  brief  period  of  his  residence  there.' 

The  Advocate,  on  part  of  the  States,  assured  him  that  they 
were  all  aware  that  in  the  friendship  of  England  lay  their 
only  chance  of  salvation,  but  that  united  action  was  the  sole 
means  by  which  that  salvation  could  be  effected,  and  the  one 
which  had  enabled  the  late  Prince  of  Orange  to  inaintain  a 
contest  unequalled  by  anything  recorded  in  history.  There 
was  also  much  disquisition  on  the  subject  of  finance — the 
Advocate  observing  that  the  States  now  raised  as  much  in  a 
month  as  the  Provinces  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  used  to 
levy  in  a  year — and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Queen  would 
increase  her  contingent  to  ten  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand 
horse.  He  repudiated,  in  the  name  of  the  States-General  and 
his  own,  the  possibility  of  peace-negotiations  ;  deprecated  any 
allusion  to  the  subject  as  fatal  to  their  religion,  their  liberty, 
their  very  existence,  and  equally  disastrous  to  England  and 
to  Protestantism,  and  implored  the  Earl,  therefore,  to  use  all 


*  Bor,   yXn   mip.    HooiS,   Vervolgh,  |      •  Bor,  ubi  sup. 
306.    Wagenaar,  Till  185.  |       '  Bor,  IL  185.     HoofH,  «5i#tip. 
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his  influence  in  opposition  to  any  pacific  oyertures  to  or  from 
Spain.^ 

On  the  24th  November,  acts  were  drawn  up  and  signed 

bj  the  Earl,  according  to  which  the  supreme  government  of 

24  Nov.,  the  United  Netherlands  was  formally  committed  to 

1586.  the  state-council  during  his  absence.  Decrees  were 
to  be  pronounced  in  the  name  of  his  Excellency,  and  counter- 
signed by  Maurice  of  Nassau. 

On  the  following  day,  Leicester,  being  somewhat  indisposed, 
requested  a  deputation  of  the  States-General  to  wait  upon 
him  in  his  own  house.  This  was  done,  and  a  formal  and 
affectionate  farewell  was  then  read  to  him  by  his  secretary, 
Mr.  Atye.  It  was  responded  to  in  complimentary  fashion  by 
Advocate  Barneveld,  who  again  took  occasion  at  this  parting 
interview  to  impress  upon  the  governor  the  utter  impossi- 
bility, in  his  own  opinion  and  that  of  the  other  deputies,  of 
reconciling  the  Provinces  with  Spain.* 

Leicester  received  from  the  States — as  a  magnificent  part- 
ing present — a  silver  gilt  vase  "  as  tall  as  a  man,"  and  then 
departed  for  Flushing  to  take  shipping  for  England.' 


'  Bor,  Hoofd,  Wagenaar,  ubi  sup, 
Bevd,  V.  108,  109. 

•  Ibid.     Meteren,  xiiL  238. 

"  Bor,  n.  764.  Reyd,  HoU.  4  Oct 
9  Nov.  442,  493.  Wagenaar,  viiL 
173. 

The  vase  or  cup  (kop)  as  it  was 
called,  had    cost    9000   floiins.      The 


States  pronounced  it  "as  singular  a 
jewel  as  could  be  found  in  anj  of  the 
surrounding  kingdoms."  It  was  siid 
that  on  account  of  its  size,  it  boold 
onlj  have  been  gilded  at  the  peril  of 
the  artisan's  life.  Van  Wjn  op  Vftigem, 
viiL  62. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

m-thned  IntorregQam  in  the  Provinces — Finimees  of  the  EDglish  and  Dntdi 
People  —  Factions  during  Leicester's  Government  —  Democratic  Theories 
of  the  Leioestrians  —  Suspicions  as  to  the  Karl's  Designs  —  Extreme  Views 
of  the  Calvinists  —  Political  Ambition  of  the  Church  —  Antagonism  of  the 
Church  and  States  —  The  States  inclined  to  Tolerance — Desolation  of 
the  Obedient  Provinces — Pauperism  and  Famine  —  Prosperity  of  tha 
Republic — The  Year  of  Expectation. 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  Queen  should  desire  the  pre- 
sence of  her  favourite  at  that  momentous  epoch,  when  the 
dread  question,  "  atU  fer  atd  feri/'  had  at  last  demanded  its 
definite  solution.  It  was  inevitable,  too,  that  Leicester  should 
feel  great  anxiety  to  be  upon  the  spot  where  the  great  tragedy, 
so  full  of  fate  to  all  Christendom,  and  in  which  his  own 
fortunes  were  so  closely  involved,  was  to  be  enacted.  But 
it  was  most  cruel  to  the  Netherlands — whose  well-being  was 
nearly  as  important  to  Elizabeth  as  that  of  her  own  realm — 
to  plunge  them  into  anarchy  at  such  a  moment.  Yet  this 
was  the  necessary  result  of  the  sudden  retirement  of  Leicester. 
He  did  not  resign  his  government.  He  did  not  bind  him- 
self to  return.  The  question  of  sovereignty  was  still  unsettled, 
for  it  was  still  hoped  by  a  large  and  influential  party,  that  the 
English  Queen  would  accept  the  proposed  annexation.  It 
was  yet  doubtful,  whether,  during  the  period  of  abeyance,  the 
States-General  or  the  States-Provincial,  each  within  their 
separate  sphere,  were  entitled  to  supreme  authority.  Mean- 
time, as  if  here  were  not  already  sufficient  elements  of  dis- 
sension and  doubt,  came  a  sudden  and  indefinite  interregnum, 
a  provisional,  an  abnormal,  and  an  impotent  government. 
To  the  state-coimcil  was  deputed  the  executive  authority. 
But  the  state-council  was  a  creature  of  the  States-Gkneral, 
acting  in  concert  with  the  governor-general,  and  having  no 
actuid  life  of  its  own.     It  was  a  board  of  consultation,  not  of 
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decision,  for  it  could  neither  enact  its  own  decrees  nor  interpose 
a  veto  upon  the  decrees  of  the  governor. 

Certainly  the  selection  of  Leicester  to  fill  so  important  a 
post  had  not  been  a  very  fortunate  one  ;  and  the  enthusiasm 
which  had  greeted  him,  "as  if  he  had  been  a  Messiah/'  on 
his  arrival,  had  very  rapidly  dwindled  away,  as  his  personal 
character  became  known.  The  leading  politicians  of  the 
country  had  already  been  aware  of  the  error  which  they  had 
committed  in  clothing  with  almost  sovereign  powers  the 
delegate  of  one  who  had  refused  the  sovereignty.  They  were 
too  adroit  to  neglect  the  opportunity,  which  her  Majesty's 
anger  oflFered  them,  of  repairing  what  they  considered  their 
blunder.  When  at  last  the  quarrel,  which  looked  so  tnuch 
like  a  lovers'  quarrel,  between  Elizabeth  and  ^  Sweet  Bobin/ 
had  been  appeased  to  the  satisfaction  of  Bofain,  his  royal 
mistress  became  more  angry  with  the  States  for  circumscribing 
than  she  had  before  been  for  their  exaggeration  of  his  autho- 
rity. Hence  the  implacable  hatred  of  Leicester  to  Paul  Buys 
and  Bameveld. 

Those  two  statesmen,  for  eloquence,  learning,  readiness, 
administrative  faculty,  surpassed  by  few  who  have  ever 
wielded  the  destinies  of  free  commonwealths,  were  fully  equal 
to  the  task  thrown  upon  their  hands  by  the  progress  of  events. 
That  task  was  no  slight  one,  for  it  was  to  the  leading  states- 
men of  Holland  and  England,  sustained  by  the  indomitable 
resistance  to  despotism  almost  universal  in  the  English  and 
Dutch  nations,  that  the  liberty  of  Europe  was  entrusted  at 
that  momentous  epoch.  Whether  united  under  one  crown, 
as  the  Netherlands  ardently  desired,  or  closely  allied  for 
aggression  and  defence,  the  two  peoples  were  bound  indis* 
Bolubly  together.  The  clouds  were  rolling  up  from  the  fifital 
south,  blacker  and  more  portentous  than  ever ;  the  artificial 
equilibrium  of  forces,  by  which  the  fate  of  France  was  kept 
in  suspense,  was  obviously  growing  every  day  more  uncertain  ; 
but  the  prolonged  and  awful  interval  before  the  tempeit 
should  burst  over  the  lands  of  freedom  and  ProtestantiBm, 
gave  at  least  time  for  the  .prudent  to  prepare.    The  Armftdn 
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was  growing  every  dajr  in  the  ports  of  Spain  and  Portugal^ 
and  Walflingham  doubted,  ag  little  as  did  Buys  or  Bameveld, 
toward  what  shores  tiiat  invasion  was  to  be  directed.  Eng* 
land  was  to  be  conquered  in  order  that  the  rebellious  Nether* 
knds  might  be  reduced  ;  and  ^  Mucio '  was  to  be  let  slip  upon 
the  unhappy  Henry  III.  so  soon  as  it  was  thought  probable 
that  the  Bernese  and  the  Yalois  had  sufficiently  exhausted 
each  other.  Philip  was  to  reign  in  Paris,  Amsterdam, 
London,  and  Eldinburgh,  without  stirring  from  the  EscoriaL 
An  excellent  programme,  had  there  not  been  some  English ' 
gentlemen,  some  subtle  secretaries  of  state,  some  Devonshire 
skippers,  some  Dutch  advocates  and  merchants,  some  Zeeland 
fly-boatsmen,  and  six  million  men,  women,  and  children,  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  North  Sea,  who  had  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing their  thoughts  rather  bluntly  than  otherwise  in 
ififierent  dialects  of  old  Anglo-Saxon  speech. 

Certainly  it  would  be  unjust  and  ungracious  to  disparage 
the  heroism  of  the  great  Queen  when  the  hour  of  danger 
really  came,  nor  would  it  be  legitimate  for  ns,  who  can  scan 
that  momentous  year  of  expectation,  1587,  by  the  light  of 
subsequent  events  and  of  secret  contemporaneous  record,  to 
censure  or  even  sharply  to  criticise  the  royal  hankering  for 
peace,  when  peace  had  really  become  impossible.  But  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  examine  rather  closely  the  secrets  of 
the  Spanish,  French,  English,  and  Dutch  councils,  during  this 
epoch,  we  are  likely  to  find,  perhaps,  that  at  least  as  great  a 
debt  is  due  to  the  English  and  Dutch  people,  in  mass,  for  the 
preservation  of  European  liberty  at  that  disastrous  epoch  as 
to  any  sovereign,  general,  or  statesman. 

For  it  was  in  the  great  waters  of  the  sixteenth  century  thafc 
the  nations  whose  eyes  were  open,  discovered  the  fountain  of 
perpetual  youth,  while  others,  who  were  blind,  passed  rapidly 
onward  to  decrepitude.  England  was,  in  many  respects,  a 
despotism  so  far  as  r^arded  governmental  forms ;  and  no 
doubt  the  Catholics  were  treated  with  greater  rigour  than 
could  be  justified  even  by  the  perpetual  and  most  dangerous 
machinations  of  the  seminary  priests  and  their  instigators 
VOL.  IL— I 
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against  the  throne  and  life  of  Elizabeth.  The  word  liberty 
was  never  musical  in  Tudor  ears,  yet  Englishmen  had  blunt 
tongues  and  sharp  weapons  which  rarely  rusted  for  want  of 
use.  In  the  presence  of  a  parliament^  and  the  absence  of  a 
standing  army,  a  people  accustomed  to  read  the  Bible  in  the 
vernacular,  to  handle  great  questions  of  religion  and  govern- 
ment freely,  and  to  bear  arms  at  will,  was  most  formidable  to 
despotism.  There  was  an  advance  on  the  olden  time.  A 
Francis  Drake,  a  John  Hawkins,  a  Roger  Williams,  might 
have  been  sold,  under  the  Plantagenets,  like  an  ox  or  an  ass. 
A  ^  female  villain '  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  could  have  been 
purchased  for  eighteen  shillings — ^hardly  the  price  of  a  fatted 
pig,  and  not  one-third  the  value  of  an  ambling  palfrey — and 
a  male  villain,  such  an  one  as  could  in  Elizabeth's  reign 
circumnavigate  the  globe  in  his  own  ship,  or  take  imperial 
field-marshals  by  the  beard,  was  worth  but  two  or  three  pounds 
sterling  in  the  market.  Here  was  progress  in  three  centuries, 
for  the  villains  were  now  become  admirals  and  generals  in 
England  and  Holland,  and  constituted  the  main  stay  of  these 
two  little  commonwealths,  while  the  commanders  who  governed 
the  ^  invincible '  fleets  and  armies  of  omnipotent  Spain,  were 
all  cousins  of  emperors,  or  grandees  of  bluest  blood.  Perhaps 
the  system  of  the  reformation  would  not  prove  the  least 
effective  in  the  impending  crisis. 

It  was  most  important,  then,  that  these  two  nations  should 
be  united  in  council,  and  should  stand  shoulder  to  should^- 
as  their  great  enemy  advanced.  But  this  was  precisely  what 
had  been  rendered  almost  impossible  by  the  course  of  events 
during  Leicester's  year  of  administration,  and  by  his  sudden 
but  not  final  retirement  at  its  close.  The  two  great  national 
parties  which  had  gradually  been  forming,  had  remained  in 
a  fluid  state  during  the  presence  of  the  govemor^eneraL 
During  his  absence  they  gradually  hardened  into  the  foima 
which  they  were  destined  to  retain  for  centuries.  In  the 
history  of  civil  liberty,  these  incessant  contests,  these  oral  and 
written  disquisitions,  these  sharp  concussions  of  opinion,  and 
the  still  harder  blows,  which,  unfortunately,  were  dealt  on  a 
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few  occasions  by  the  combatants  upon  each  other,  make  the 
year  1587  a  memorable  one.  The  great  questions  of  the 
origin  of  government,  the  balance  of  dynastic  forces,  the 
distribution  of  powers,  were  dealt  with  by  the  ablest  heads, 
"both  Dutch  and  English,  that  could  be  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  kingdom  and  republic.  It  was  a  war  of  protocols, 
arguments,  orations,  rejoinders,  apostilles,  and  pamphlets, 
very  wholesome  for  the  cause  of  free  institutions  and  the 
intellectual  progress  of  mankind.  The  reader  may  perhaps 
be  surprised  to  see  with  how  much  vigour  and  boldness  the 
grave  questions  which  underlie  all  polity,  were  handled  so 
many  years  before  the  days  of  Russell  and  Sidney,  of  Montes- 
quieu and  Locke,  Franklin,  Jeflferson,  Rousseau,  and  Voltaire  ; 
and  he  may  be  even  more  astonished  to  find  exceedingly 
democratic  doctrines  propounded,  if  not  believed  in,  by  trained 
statesmen  of  the  Elizabethan  school.  He  will  be  also  apt  to 
wonder  that  a  more  fitting  time  could  not  be  found  for  such 
philosophical  debate  than  the  epoch  at  which  both  the  king- 
dom and  the  republic  were  called  upon  to  strain  every  sinew 
against  the  most  formidable  and  aggressive  despotism  that  the 
world  had  known  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  great  dividing-line  between  the  two  parties,  that  of 
Leicester  and  that  of  Holland,  which  controlled  the  action  of 
the  States-General,  was  the  question  of  sovereignty.  After 
the  declaration  of  independence  and  the  repudiation  of  Philip, 
to  whom  did  the  sovereignty  belong  ?  To  the  people,  said 
the  Leicestrians.  To  the  States-General  and  the  States-Pro- 
vincial, as  legitimate  representatives  of  the  people,  said  the 
Holland  party.  Without  looking  for  the  moment  more  closely 
into  this  question,  which  we  shall  soon  find  ably  discussed  by 
the  most  acute  reasoners  of  the  time,  it  is  only  important  at 
present  to  make  a  preliminary  reflection.  The  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, of  all  men  in  the  world,  would  seem  to  have  been 
precluded  by  his  own  action,  and  by  the  action  of  his  Queen, 
from  taking  ground  against  the  States.  It  was  the  States 
who,  by  solemn  embassy,  had  offered  the  sovereignty  to 
Elizabeth.     She  had  not    accepted  the  offer,   but  she  had 
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deliberated  on  the  subject^  and  certainly  she  had  never  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  whether  or  not  the  offer  had  been  l(^;all j 
made.  By  the  States,  too,  that  govemor^generalship  had 
been  conferred  upon  the  Earl,  which  had  been  so  thankfully 
and  eagerly  accepted.  It  was  strange,  then,  that  he  should 
deny  the  existence  of  the  power  whence  his  own  authority 
was  derived.  If  the  States  were  not  sovereigns  of  the  Nether- 
lands, he  certainly  was  nothing.  He  was  but  general  of  a 
few  thousand  English  troops. 

The  Leicester  party,  then,  proclaimed  extreme  democratic 
principles  as  to  the  origin  of  government  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  They  sought  to  strengthen  and  to  make  almost 
absolute  the  executive  authority  of  their  chief,  on  the  ground 
that  such  was  the  popular  will ;  and  they  denounced  with 
great  acrimony  the  insolence  of  the  upstart  members  of  the 
States,  half  a  dozen  traders,  hired  advocates,  churls,  tinkers, 
and  the  like — as  Leicester  was  fond  of  designating  the  men 
who  opposed  him — in  assuming  these  airs  of  sovereignty.^ 

This  might,  perhaps,  be  philosophical  doctrine,  had  its 
supporters  not  forgotten  that  there  had  never  been  any  pre- 
tence at  an  expression  of  the  national  will,  except  through 
the  mouths  of  the  States.  The  States-Greneral  and  the  States- 
Provincial,  without  any  usurpation,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
and  of  great  political  convenience,  had,  during  fifteen  yeaiB, 
exercised  the  authority  which  had  fallen  from  Philip's  hands. 
The  people  hitherto  had  acquiesced  in  their  action,  and  cer^ 


*  "They  which  have  all  authority 
in  this  State,"  said  an  honest  G^erman 
traveller,  who  happened  to  be  in  Ara- 
heim  that  winter,  "  are  •  for  the  most 
part  merchants,  orators  of  towns, 
mechanic  men,  ignorant,  loving  gain 
naturallj,  without  respect  of  honour ; 
....  born  to  obey  rather  than  oom- 
mand,  who  having  once  tasted  the 
sweetness  of  authority,  have  by  little 
and  little  persuaded  themselves  that 
they  are  sovereigns;  insulting  over 
the  people,  and  controlling  him  to 
whom  they  bad  by  oath  referred  the 
absolute  and  genend  government  .  .  . 
Seeing  that  the  sovereignty  really  be- 
longs to  the  people,  to  whom  ttiey  ara 


but  servants  and  deputies  ....  I 
see  no  other  remedy  Ibr  this  mlschiei; 
but  that  the  people  be  wary  how  tbej 
gfive  such  power  and  authority,  and 
suffer  it  to  continue  so  long  iu  thm 
hands  of  men  of  mechanic  and  base 
condition,  who,  grown  proud  with  tbe 
command,  abuse  it  daily,  as  well 
agamst  Uie  people  as  against  tbe  go- 
vernors, to  whom  tbe  people  have  r^ 
ferred  the  government  both  over 
tliemselves  and  over  the  vrbole  estate.** 
Raymond  Stockeler  to  a  friend  in 
England,  15  Feb.  1681.  {S,  P.  Office 
MS.)  The  letter  is  printed  in  Gria* 
stone's  *  Netherlands,*  pp.  949,  aeq. 
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tainly  there  had  not  yet  heen  any  call  for  a  popular  conven- 
tion, or  any  other  device  to  ascertain  the  popular  will.  It 
was  also  difficult  to  imagine  what  was  the  exact  entity  of  this 
abstraction  called  the  "  people "  by  men  who  expressed  such 
extreme  contempt  for  ^^merchants^  advocates,  town-orators, 
churls,  tinkers,  and  base  mechanic  men,  bom  not  to  command 
but  to  obey."  Who  were  the  people  when  the  educated 
classes  and  the  working  classes  were  thus  carefully  eliminated  ? 
Hardly  the  simple  peasantry — the  boors — ^who  tilled  the  soil 
At  that  day  the  agricultural  labourers  less  than  all  others 
dreamed  of  popular  sovereignty,  and  more  than  all  others 
submitted  to  the  mild  authority  of  the  States.  According  to 
the  theory  of  the  Ketherland  constitutions,  they  were  sup- 
posed— and  they  had  themselves  not  yet  discovered  the 
fallacies  to  which  such  doctrines  could  lead — to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  nobles  and  country-squires  who  maintained  in 
the  States  of  each  Province  the  general  farming  interests  of 
the  republic.  Moreover,  the  number  of  agricultural  peasants 
was  comparatively  small.  The  lower  classes  were  rather 
accustomed  to  plough  the  sea  than  the  land,  and  their 
harvests  were  reaped  from  that  element,  which  to  Hol- 
landers and  Zeelanders  was  less  capricious  than  the  solid 
earth.  Almost  every  inhabitant  of  those  sea-bom  territories 
was,  in  one  sense  or  another,  a  mariner ;  for  every  highway 
was  a  canal ;  the  soil  was  percolated  by  rivers  and  estuaries, 
pools  and  meres ;  the  fisheries  were  the  nurseries  in  which 
still  more  daring  navigators  rapidly  learned  their  trade,  and 
every  child  took  naturally  to  the  ocean  as  to  its  legitimate 
home. 

The  "  people,"  therefore,  thus  enthroned  by  the  LeicestrianS 
over  ail  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  appeared  to  many  eyes 
rather  a  misty  abstraction,  and  its  claim  of  absolute  sove- 
reignty a  doctrine  almost  as  fantastic  as  that  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  The  Netherlanders  were,  on  the  whole,  a  law- 
abiding  people,  preferring  to  conduct  even  a  revolution 
according  to  precedent,  very  much  attached  to  ancient  usages 
and  traditions,  valuing  the  liberties,  as  they  called  them^  which 
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they  had  wrested  from  what  had  heen  superior  force,  with 
theh*  own  right  hands,  preferring  facts  to  theories,  and  feeling 
competent  to  deal  with  tyrants  in  the  concrete  rather  than 
to  annihilate  tyranny  in  the  abstract  by  a  bold  and  generalizing 
phraseology.  Moreover  the  opponents  of  the  Leicester  party 
complained  that  the  principal  use  to  which  this  newly  dis- 
covered ^^  people  "  had  been  applied,  was  to  confer  its  absolute 
sovereignty  unconditionally  upon  one  man.  The  people  was 
to  be  sovereign  in  order  that  it  might  immediately  abdicate 
in  favour  of  the  Earl.^ 

Utrecht,  the  capital  of  the  Leicestrians,  had  already  been 
deprived  of  its  constitution.  The  magistracy  was,  according 
to  law,  changed  every  year.  A  list  of  candidates  was  fur- 
nished by  the  retiring  board,  an  equal  number  of  names 
was  added  by  the  governor  of  the  Province,  and  from  the 
catalogue  thus  composed  the  governor  with  his  council 
selected  the  new  magistrates  for  the  year.  But  De  Villiers, 
the  governor  of  the  Province,  had  been  made  a  prisoner 
by  the  enemy  in  the  last  campaign ;  Count  Moeurs  had 
been  appointed  provisional  stadholder  by  the  States ;  and, 
during  his  temporary  absence  on  public  affairs,  the  Lei- 
cestrians had  seized  upon  the  government,  exchided  all 
the  ancient    magistrates,    banished    many    leading    citizens 


'  Even  LeiceBter  himself  was  asto- 
nished at  the  subserviency  of  the  de- 
mocratic party.  *'I  remember,"  said 
his  confidential  secretary,  '*that  your 
Excellency  told  me  once  a  very  wise 
word — that  those  of  Utrecht  had 
gioen  you  more  auOuyrUy  than  they 
could  well  do." 

"Your  council,"  he  said  ftirther, 
''  cannot  allow  of  all  the  doings  of  M. 
Deventer  and  of  M.  Modet.  True 
it  is  that  they  both  and  all  those  of 
Utrecht  do  love  you  with  all  their 
hearts,  but  they  do  many  things  very 
rashly,  and  do  disunite  themselves 
IVom  the  generality  of  the  United 
Provinces.  Insomuch  tiiat,  at  this 
presenti  those  of  the  magistrates  of 
Utrecht  have  disunited  themselves 
lh>m  the  States  of  their  own  Province, 
and  work  every  day  one  against  an- 
other.   ....  I  had  written  to  you  by 


M.  Modet  and  M.  Rataller,  but  tfaey 
both  stole  a/way  secretly  from  hence^ 
and  surely  this  proceeding  is  not  very 
well  Uked  here  of  the  best  sort,  as 
though  he  would  have  prevented  the 
other  party,  and  make  bis  own  reasooa 
good  tirst  to  your  Excellewgr."  Othe- 
man  to  Leicester,  1  Jan.  1687.  (Br. 
Mus.  Galba,  C.  xL  p.  72,  Ma) 

*'Cupimus  ut  sua  £xcellentia  (Lei- 
cestrius)  abaohU^  imperet,  et  pro  sua 
discretione,  salva  religpone  et  privi- 
legiis  suam  Msjestatem  non  offend- 
entibus."  So  ran  a  petition,  to  which 
Deventer  procured  signatures  among 
the  Utrecht  citizens,  and  then  banded 
it  to  Leicester.  "Such  a  govemment 
as  that  would  be,"  eays  a  Frisian  con- 
temporary, "was  never  seen  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  could  hardly  bo 
found  in  Christendom."     Reyd,  v.  86^ 
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from  the  town,  and  installed  an  entirely  new  board,  with 
Gerard  Proninck,  called  Deventer,  for  chief  burgomaster, 
who  was  a  Brabantine  refugee  just  arrived  in  the  Province, 
and  not  eligible  to  office  until  after  ten  years'  residence.' 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  Netherlanders,  who  remem- 
bered! the  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  disorder  produced  by  the 
memorable  attempt  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  obtain  possession 
of  Antwerp  and  other  cities,  should  be  suspicious  of  Leicester. 
Anjou,  too,  had  been  called  to  the  Provinces  by  the  voluntary 
action  of  the  States.  He  too  had  been  hailed  as  a  Messiah 
and  a  deliverer.  In  him  too  had  unlimited  confidence  been 
reposed,  and  he  had  repaid  their  affection  and  their  gratitude 
by  a  desperate  attempt  to  obtain  the  control  of  their  chief 
cities  by  the  armed  hand,  and  thus  to  constitute  himself 
absolute  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands.  The  inhabitants  had, 
after  a  bloody  contest,  averted  the  intended  massacre  and  the 
impending  tyranny  ;  but  it  was  not  astonishing  that — so  very 
few  years  having  elapsed  since  those  tragical  events — they 
should  be  inclined  to  scan  severely  the  actions  of  the  man 
who  had  already  obtained  by  unconstitutional  means  the 
mastery  of  a  most  important  city,  and  was  supposed  to  harbour 
designs  upon  all  the  cities. 

No  doubt  it  was  a  most  illiberal  and  unwise  policy  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  independent  States  to  exclude  from  office 
the  wanderers,  for  conscience'  sake,  from  the  obedient  Pro- 
vinces. They  should  have  been  welcomed  heart  and  hand 
by  those  who  were  their  brethren  in  religion  and  in  the  love 
of  freedom.  Moreover,  it  was  notorious  that  Hohenlo,  lieu- 
tenant-general under  Maurice  of  Nassau,  was  a  German,  and 
that  by  the  treaty  with  England,  two  foreigners  sat  in  the 
state  council,  while  the  army  swarmed  with  English,  Irish, 
and  German  officers  in  high  command.  Nevertheless,  violently 
to  subvert  the  constitution  of  a  Province,  and  to  place  in 
posts  of  high  responsibility  men  who  were  ineligible — some 
whose  characters  were  suspicious,  and  some  who  were  known 

'  Bor,  n.  xxL  722,  YSfit     Reyd,  v.  85,  86.     Wagenaar,  viiL  166,  168. 
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to  be  dangerous,  and  to  banish  large  numbers  of  respectable 
burghers — was  the  act  of  a  despot.^ 

Besides  their  democratic  doctrines,  the  Leioestrians  pro- 
claimed and  encouraged  an  exclusive  and  rigid  Calvinism. 

It  would  certainly  be  unjust  and  futile  to  detract  from  the 
vast  debt  which  the  republic  owed  to  the  Geneva  Church. 
The  reformation  had  entered  the  Netherlands  by  the  Walloon 
gate.  The  earliest  and  most  eloquent  preachers,  the  most 
impassioned  converts,  the  sublimest  martyrs,  had  Uved, 
preached,  fought,  suffered,  and  died  with  the  precepts  of 
Calvin  in  their  hearts.  The  fire  which  had  consumed  the 
last  vestige  of  royal  and  sacerdotal  despotism  throughout  the 
independent  republic,  had  been  lighted  by  the  hands  of 
Calvinists. 

Throughout  the  blood-stained  soil  of  France,  too,  the  men  who 


'  It  was  espedaUj  unfortunate  that 
Leicester  should  fall  so  completely 
into  the  control  of  Derenter.  That 
subtle  politioian  filled  the  governor's 
mind  full  with  spite  against  &e  States- 
General,  inspiring  him  perpetually 
with  jealousy  of  all  bodies  or  mdi- 
yiduals  that  mteriered  with  his  hopes 
of  attaining  arbitrary,  perhaps  sove- 
reign power.  "The  States-GeneraV' 
Deventer  whispered  in  Leicester's 
ear,  "are  becoming  more  presumptuous 
doUy.  They  have  dared  to  return  our 
old  members  to  the  assembly  whom 
we"  (ofler  the  municipal  revolution) 
"had  recalled.  They  have  released 
Paul  Buys.  We  are  all  marvellously 
scandalized,  for  truly  these  States 
assume  more  jurisdiction  than  was 
ever  done  by  the  g^reatost  tyrant  that 
ever  usurped  in  this  land.  You  shall 
hoar  many  particulars    by  an   agent 

which  it  is  best  not  to  write 

Let  her  Majesty  rejUct  thai  her's  wiU 
be  the  shame,  on  her  head  descends  the 
scorn,  and  ruin  to  her  realm  wiU  he  the 
restUL  Lei  her  break  up  this  con- 
spiracy by  a  sudden  and  heroic  reso- 
lution, let  her  send  your  ExceUency 
hither,  with  plenty  of  money  and  sd- 
dterSy  and  we  on  our  side  will  take 
care  not  to  be  dishonoured  suddenly, 
whDe  waiting  for  your  return." 

Such   were   the    prudent   counsels 


given  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Lmoes- 
ter's  chief  adviser,  in  a  moment  ftiU 
of  darkness  and  oiiBculty.  To  seise 
by  violence  on  the  dtiee  of  the  Pro- 
vinces, to  subvert  thehr  ancient  coo 
stitutions,  to  enact,  in  short,  all  that 
had  been  done  or  attempted  by  finmer 
tyrants,  was  the  obgect  proposed  to 
the  English  sovereign  and  the  English 
governor.  G.  de  Proninck  to  Lei- 
oester,  20  Jan.  1587.  (Br.  Mus.,  Galb* 
C.  xi  95,  MS.) 

Otheman,  too,  boldly  assured  the 
Queen,  in  a  letter  addressed  directly 
to  her  Msjesty,  that  the  "root  of  the 
whole  evil  in  the  Netherlands  was  the 
ochlocracy  and  bad  government  of  the 
State,"  and  that  the  rtformatk>u  could 
only  come  fVom  her.  He  was  also  of 
opinion  that  the  country  had  been 
badly  handled  for  a  long  time.  *'! 
believe,  madam,"  be  observed,  "that 
this  sick  person  has  had  so  many 
diseases  for  twenty  yeara  and  has  had 
so  many  difierent  doctors— eome  with- 
out experience  and  others  without 
fidelity— that  the  more  despairing  the 
patient  is  of  his  own  case,  the  more 
honour  it  will  be  to  the  one  who  cures 
him ;  and  'tis  your  Majesty  alone  who 
can  now  administer  the  remedy.* 
Otheman  to  the  Queen,  15  Feb.  1581 
(Br.  Mus.,  Galba  C.  xL  p.  263,  MSJ 
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were  %hting  the  same  great  battle  as  were  the  Netherlanders 
against  Philip  II.  and  the  Inquisition,  the  valiant  cavaliers  of 
Dauphiny  and  Provence,  knelt  on  the  ground,  before  the 
battle,  smote  their  iron  breasts  with  their  mailed  hands, 
uttered  a  Calvinistic  prayer,  sang  a  psalm  of  Marot,  and  then 
charged  upon  Guise,  or  upon  Joyeuse,  under  the  white  plume 
of  the  Beamese.  And  it  was  on  the  Galvinist  weavers  and 
clothiei-s  of  Bochelle  that  the  great  Prince  relied  in  the  hour 
of  danger  as  much  as  on  his  mountain  chivalry.  In  England 
too,  the  seeds  of  liberty,  wrapped  up  in  Calvinism  and  hoarded 
through  many  trying  years,  were  at  last  destined  to  float  over 
land  and  83a,  and  to  bear  large  harvests  of  temperate  freedom 
for  great  commonwealths,  which  were  still  unborn.  Never* 
theless  there  was  a  growing  aversion  in  many  parts  of  the 
States  for  the  rigid  and  intolerant  spirit  of  the  reformed 
religion.  There  were  many  men  in  Holland  who  had  already 
imbibed  the  true  lesson — the  only  one  worth  learning  of  the 
reformation — ^liberty  of  thought ;  but  toleration  in  the  eyes  of 
the  extreme  Calvinistic  party  was  as  great  a  vice  as  it  could 
be  in  the  estimation  of  Papists.  To  a  favoured  few  of  other 
habits  of  thought,  it  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  virtue  ;  but 
the  day  was  still  far  distant  when  men  were  to  scorn  the  very 
word  toleration  as  an  insult  to  the  dignity  of  man  ;  as  if  for 
any  human  being  or  set  of  human  beings,  in  caste,  class, 
synod,  or  church,  the  right  could  even  in  imagination  be 
conceded  of  controlling  the  consciences  of  their  fellow- 
creatures. 

But  it  was  progress  for  the  sixteenth  century  that  there 
were  individuals,  and  prominent  individuals,  who  dared  to 
proclaim  liberty  of  conscience  for  all.  William  of  Orange 
was  a  Calvinist,  sincere  and  rigid,  but  he  denounced  all 
oppression  of  religion,  and  opened  wide  the  doors  of  the 
commonwealth  to  Papists,  Lutherans,  and  Anabaptists  alike. 
The  Earl  of  Leicester  was  a  Calvinist,  most  rigid  in  tenet, 
most  edifying  of  conversation,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
Puritan  party  of  England,  but  he  was  intolerant  and  was 
influenced  only  by  the  most  intolerant  of  his  sect.    Certainly 
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it  would  have  required  great  magnanimity  upon  his  part  to 
assume  a  friendly  demeanour  towards  the  Papists.  It  is 
easier  for  us,  in  more  favoured  ages,  to  rise  to  the  heights 
of  philosophical  abstraction,  than  for  a  man  placed  as  was 
Leicester,  in  the  front  rank  of  a  mighty  battle,  in  which 
the  triumph  of  either  religion  seemed  to  require  the  bodily 
annihilation  of  all  its  adversaries.  He  believed  that  the 
success  of  a  Catholic  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth 
or  of  a  Spanish  invasion  of  England,  would  raise  Mary  to  the 
throne  and  consign  himself  to  the  scaffold.  He  believed  that 
the  subjugation  of  the  independent  Netherlands  would  place 
the  Spaniards  instantly  in  England,  and  he  frequently  received 
information,  true  or  false,  of  Popish  plots  that  were  ever 
hatching  in  various  parts  of  the  Provinces  against  the  English 
Queen.^  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  although  it  was 
unwise,  that  he  should  incline  his  ear  most  seriously  to  those 
who  counselled  severe  measures  not  only  against  Papists, 
but  against  those  who  were  not  persecutors  of  Papists,  and 
that  he  should  allow  himself  to  be  guided  by  adventurers, 
who  wore  the  mask  of  religion  only  that  they  might  plunder 
the  exchequer  and  rob  upon  the  highway. 

Under  the  administration  of  this  extreme  l)arty,  therefore, 
the  Papists  were  maltreated,  disfranchised,  banished,  and 
plundered.*     The  distribution  of  the  heavy  war-taxes,  more 


*  "  May  it  please  your  sacred  Ma- 
jesty," wrote  Wilkes,  "there  is  come 
into  my  hands  the  copy  of  a  letter 
written  by  the  Prince  of  Parma  to  the 
Bishop  of  Liege,  dated  24th  of 
last  month;  by  the  which,  among 
other  things,  ^oth  appear,  that  there 
is  yet  some  bloody  purpose  in  hand  to 
be  executed  upon  your  Majesty's 
sacred   person,   as  by  the   same  here 

inclosed    doth   appear It  is 

signified  by  the  letter,  that,  although 
the  exterior  of  the  treasons  and  prac- 
tioes  plotted  and  contrived  against 
your  Majesty  be  discovered,  yet  the 
core  and  marrow  thereof  is  not  as  yet 
uncovered  or  known,  whereby  your 
enemies  doubt  not  but  to  achieve  in 
time  their  wicked  and  horrible  pur- 


poses against  you."  Wilkes  to  the 
Queen,  17  Dec  1586.  (S.  P.  OfiBoe 
MS.) 

It  can  hardly  excite  surprise  thai 
the  Queen,  receiving  almost  every 
week  such  intimations  out  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  of  attempts 
against  her  life,  should  desire  to  deal 
severely  with  seminary  priests  and 
their  associates  coming  from  those 
regions. 

^  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  was  Lord 
Buckhurst's  opinion  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Catholic  religion  were 
but  a  small  minority  of  Sie  Dutch 
people.  "For  the  commonwealth  of 
these  Provinces,"  wrote  that  envoy, 
"consistmg  of  divers  parts  and  pro- 
fessions, as,  namely,  ProtoetMit^  Fan- 
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than  two-thirds  of  which  were  raised  in  Holland  only,  was 
confided  to  foreigners,  and  r^ulated  mainly  at  Utrecht,  where 
not  one-tenth  part  of  the  same  revenue  was  collected.  This 
naturally  excited  the  wrath  of  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers of  Holland  and  the  other  Provinces,  who  liked  not 
that  these  hard-earned  and  lavishly-paid  subsidies  should  be 
meddled  with  by  any  but  the  cleanest  hands. 

The  clergy,  too,  arrogated  a  direct  influence  in  political 
afiGEtirs.  Their  demonstrations  were  opposed  by  the  anti- 
Leicestrians,  who  cared  not  to  see  a  Geneva  theocracy  in  the 
place  of  the  vanished  Papacy.  They  had  as  little  reverence  in 
secular  affairs  for  Calvinistic  deacons  as  for  the  college  of 
cardinals,  and  would  as  soon  accept  the  infallibility  of 
Sixtus  V.  as  that  of  Herman  Modet.  The  reformed  clergy 
who  had  dispossessed  and  confiscated  the  property  of  the 
ancient  ecclesiastics  who  once  held  a  constitutional  place  in 
the  Estates  of  Utrecht — although  many  of  those  individuals 
were  now  married  and  had  embraced  the  reformed  religion — 
who  had  demolished,  and  sold  at  public  auction,  for  12,300 
florins,^  the  time-honoured  cathedral  where  the  earliest 
Christians    of   the    Netherlands    had   worshipped,    and    St. 


tana.  Anabaptists,  and  Spanish  hearts, 
which  are  do  axnaiil  nomber,  it  is  most 
certain,  that,  dividing  this  in  five 
parts,  the  Protestants  and  Puritans  do 
hardly  contain  even  one  part  of  five ; 
although,  at  this  present,  the  Pro- 
testants and  Puritans,  by  having  the 
rale  and  sovereignty  in  their  hands, 
do  wholly  wage  and  command  the 
captains  and  soldiers."  Buckhurst  to 
&e  Queen,  27  May,  1587.  Printed  in 
'Oabala,  or  Mysteries  of  State,'  p.  37. 

And  again,  in  a  letter  to  Walsing- 
ham,  the  same  diplomatist  remarks 
that  the  real  object  of  the  revolt  of 
the  Netherlanders  was  not  to  defend 
their  religk>us  but  their  civil  freedom, 
and  that  Catholics  and  Protestants 
were  all  united  to  that  end.  "If  her 
Mi^sty,"  he  sakl,  "should  not  only 
refuse  the  sovereignty,  but  not  give 
sufficient  aid,  it  is  in  a  manner  certain 
that  the  people,  not  being  the  fifth 
man    a    ProlesUtntf    and    not    making 


their  war  in  troth  for  religbn,  but 
toe  their  country  and  Uberty  only,  and 
to  resist  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards, 
whose  hatred  is  ingraft  in  the  hearts 
of  them  all,  when  they  shall  see  her 
Majesty  foil  in  their  defence,  will  turn 
and  revolt  to  the  enemy,"  Aa  Aa 
Ibid.  p.  11,  13.     13  April,  1587. 

These  sweeping  statements  may  not 
be  strictly  accurate,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Buckhurst  was  struck  by 
the  general  and  ^growing  feeling  of 
mutual  toleration  among  the  adherents 
to  the  various  forms  of  religion  in 
Holland,  and  by  the  instinct  which 
prompted  the  whole  conmionwealth 
to  strike  for  dvil  and  religious  liberty 
in  one.  Compare  Kluit,  'HolL  Staats- 
reg.'  II.  360,  who  states  expressly  thai 
the  mi^rity  of  every  town  and  village 
in  the  Provinces  were,  in  heart,  Mih* 
ful  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

'  Bor,  UL  xziil  108. 
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Willibrod  had  minifitered^  were  roundly  rebuked,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  by  the  blunt  Hollanders  for  meddling  with 
matters  beyond  their  sphere.^ 


*  Bor,  III  rxiii.  108. 

"  There  is  a  ooDtroYer^,"  wrote 
Wilkes,  "  within  the  town  and  pro- 
vince of  Utrecht  (their  estate  being 
compounded  of  the  nobility,  cleiigy, 
and  towns,  containing  three  several 
members)  between  the  towns  and  the 
clergy,  whom  the  towns  have  inhibited 
to  appear  any  more  in  the  public 
assemblies,  meaning  to  cass  them 
upon  pretence  that  the  clergy,  their 
third  member,  is  a  hmdrance  to  their 
good  prooeeding&  The  nobility  taketh 
part  with  the  clergy,  and  do  not  think 
It  fit  nor  agreeable  with  order  or. 
justice  that  one  third  member,  inferior 
to  the  other  two,  should  take  upon 
him  to  depose  the  first  member,  beinff 
the  dergy,  without  the  authority  or 
the  sovereign  governor  or  the  general 
asseut  of  the  Union.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  garboile,  it  was  thought 
fit  by  this  ootincil  to  depute  the  Count 
Moeurs,  Hons.  de  Heetkeric,  and 
Doctor  Hottman,  persons  of  judgment, 

to  hear  the  controversy and 

as  they  were  travailing  to  reduce  them 
to  an  accord,  there  came  a  letter  to 
the  captains  of  the  bourgeoisie  of  the 
town  of  Utrecht  (being  the  principal 
movers  of  this  dissensk)nX  written  by 
Mr.  Herle,  by  which  they  have  taken 
heart  to  persist  obstinately  in  their 
purpose,  persuading  themselves  that 
their  proceedings  will  be  avowed  by 
her  Majesty.  And  albeit  this  letter 
do  not  directly  touch  the  matter,  yet 
the  large  promises  he  maketh  in  her 
K^'esty's  name  of  her  absolute  pur- 
pose to  embrace  their  cause,  *aveo  la 
pleine  main,*  as  he  termeth  it,  hath 
been  occasion  that  they  have  uttered 
in  public  speeches  that  the  letters  of 
her  Majesty^s  ambassador  Herle  hath 
g^ven  tiiiem  sufficient  hope  that  her 
Majesty  will  not  mialike  of  their 
doings  in  going  about  to  banish 
Popery  out  of  that  Province,  which 
Uiey  make  to  be  a  show  and  counte- 
nance of  their  dealings;  but,  as  I  am 
informed,  the  most  part  of  those  that 
are  of  tills  clergy,  and  do  hold  the 
ecclesiastical  livings,  are  married  and 
of  the  religion.     And  in  truth,  as  far 


as  I  can  perceive,  their  quarrel  is  not 
against  the  persons  of  the  eoclesiastic^ 
because  they  are  contented  that  the 
persons  shall  continue  in  their  assem- 
blies, but  against  the  livings,  which 
they  mean  to  convert  to  some  other 
uses.  And  althougli,  for  mine  own 
poor  opinion,  I  think  the  church- 
livings  were  most  fitly  to  be  converted 
to  the  defence  of  the  public  causey 
yet  the  manner  of  the  doing  thereof 
should  be  speedUy  prevented,  for  aU 
men  of  judgment  here  are  of  optoioo 
that  if  it  be  not  stayed,  it  will  hazard 
the  loss  of  the  town,  and  consequently 
of  the  whole  Province.  I  am  informed 
that  the  magistrates  of  Utrecht  have 
despatched  towards  my  lord-general 
and  her  Miy'esty  one  Herman  Modet, 
their  chief  minister,  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  matter,  and  to  make  good 
their  proceedings.  The  said  Modet, 
by  the  report  of  M.  de  Yilliers,  the 
minister,  and  Saravia,  a  g^reat  learned 
preacher  of  Leyden,  is  taken  to  be 
the  greatest  mutjrne  in  all  these  coan' 
tries;  and  it  is  avouched  by  them  and 
others  of  the  best  condition  that  be 
was  the  only  occasion  of  the  loss  of 
Ghent,  upon  the  hke  matter  b^^un  by 
him  within  the  town.  The  Pi^oe  <k 
Orange,  in  his  time,  could  never  brook 
the  same  Modet,  and,  as  the  Count 
Maurioe  telleth  me,  he  did  always 
oppose  himself  against  the  counsel 
and  designs  of  the  Prince  his  fiOber. 
I  thought  it  not  unfit  to  give  you  this 
taste  of  the  condition  of  Modet,  be- 
cause I  know  that  my  Lord  North, 
Mr.  Eilligrew,  and  Mr.  Webbe  have 
greatly  supported  him  in  his  humoori 
at  Utrecht,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  they  will  do  the  like  at  homa" 
Wilkes  to  Walsingham,  Dec  24,  1586. 
(a  p.  Office  M&) 

Such  letters,  written  on  the  spot^ 
by  a  man  thoroughly  acquainted  witli 
Netheriand  pohtics,  and  the  expe- 
rienced faithml  representative  of  ber 
Majesty  in  the  state-council,  explain 
the  intrigues  and  the  instruments  of 
the  Leioestrian  party.  It  was  bf 
honest  and  lucid  expositioos  Ul^ 
these,   that   the    writer    incurred   tbf 
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The  party  of  the  States-General,  as  opposed  to  the  Leicester 
party,  was  guided  by  the  statesmen  of  Holland.  At  a 
somewhat  later  period  was  formed  the  States-right  party, 
which  claimed  sovereignty  for  each  Province,  and  by  necessary 
consequence  the  h^mony  throughout  the  confederacy,  for 
Holland.  At  present  the  doctrine  maintained  was  that  the 
sovereignty  forfeited  by  Philip  had  naturally  devolved  upon 
the  States-General.  The  statesmen  of  this  party  repudiated 
the  calumny  that  it  had  therefore  lapsed  into  the  hands  of 
half  a  dozen  mechanics  and  men  of  low  degree.  The  States 
of  each  Province  were,  they  maintained,  composed  of  nobles 
and  country-gentlemen,  as  representing  the  agricultural 
interest,  and  of  deputies  from  the  ^  vroedschappen,'  or  mu- 
nicipal governments,  of  every  city  and  smallest  town. 

Such  men  as  Adrian  Van  der  Werff,  the  heroic  burgo- 
master of  Leyden  during  its  famous  siege,  John  Van  der 
Does,  statesman,  orator,  soldier,  poet,  Adolphus  Meetkerke, 
judge,  financier,  politician,  Carl  Roorda,  Noel  de  Caron, 
diplomatist  of  most  signal  ability,  Floris  Thin,  Paul  Buys, 
and  Olden-Bameveld,  with  many  others,  who  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  legislative  assemblies  and  national  councils  in 
any  country  or  any  age,  were  constantly  returned  as  members 
of  the  different  vroedschaps  in  the  commonwealth. 

So  far  from  its  being  true  then  that  half  a  dozen  ignorant 
mechanics  had  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  the  Provinces,  after 
the  abjuration  of  the  Spanish  King,  it  may  be  asserted  in 
general  terms,  that  of  the  eight  hundred  thousand  inhabitants 
of  Holland  at  least  eight  hundred  persons  were  always 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  that  these 
individuals  were  perpetually  exchanged  for  others,  and  that 
those  whose  names  became  most  prominent  in  the  politics  of 
the  day  were  remarkable  for  thorough  education,  high  talents, 
and  eloquence  with  tongue  and  pen.^*  It  was  acknowledged 
by  the  leading  statesmen  of  England  and  France,  on  repeated 


deadly  hatred  of  the  Bui,  and  was  in 
danger  of  losing  his  life.  (Compare 
Bor  w4  Be^d,  ubi  sup.    Le  Potit^  II. 


xiv.  633.    Wagenaar,  viiL  les.) 

>  Kluit,    'Holl    Staatsregering/    JX, 
203. 
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occasions  throughout  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the  diplo- 
matists and  statesmen  of  the  Netherlands  were  even  more 
than  a  match  for  any  politicians  who  were  destined  to 
encounter  them,  and  the  profound  respect  which  Leicester 
expressed  for  these  solid  statesmen,  these  ^'substantial,  wise, 
well-languaged "  men,  these  "big  fellows,"  so  soon  as  he 
came  in  contact  with  them,  and  before  he  began  to  hate  them 
for  outwitting  him,  has  already  appeared.  They  were  gene- 
rally men  of  the  people,  bom  without  any  of  the  accidents  of 
fortune  ;  but  the  leaders  had  studied  in  the  common  schools, 
and  later  in  the  noble  universities  of  a  land  where  to  be 
learned  and  eloquent  was  fast  becoming  almost  as  great  an 
honour  as  to  be  wealthy  or  high  bom. 

The  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judiciary  depart- 
ments were  more  carefully  and  scientifically  separated  than 
could  perhaps  have  been  expected  in  that  age.  The  lesser 
municipal  courts,  in  which  city-senators  presided,  were 
subordinate  to  the  supreme  court  of  Holland,  whose  officers 
were  appointed  by  the  stadholders  and  council ;  the  supplies 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  States-Provincial,  and  the  supreme 
administrative  authority  was  confided  to  a  stadholder  appointed 
by  the  States. 

The  States-General  were  constituted  of  similar  materials 
to  those  of  which  the  States-Provincial  were  constructed,  and 
the  same  individuals  were  generally  prominent  in  both. 
They  were  deputies  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Estates,  were 
in  truth  rather  more  like  diplomatic  envoys  than  senators, 
were  generally  bound  very  strictly  by  instructions,  and  were 
often  obliged,  by  the  jealousy  springing  from  the  States-right 
principle,  to  refer  to  their  constituents,  on  questions  when 
the  times  demanded  a  sudden  decision,  and  when  the  necessary 
delay  was  inconvenient  and  dangerous. 

In  religious  matters,  the  States-party,  to  their  honour, 
already  leaned  to  a  wide  toleration.  Not  only  Catholics  were 
not  burned,  but  they  were  not  banished,  and  very  large 
numbers  remained  in  the  territory,  and  were  quite  undisturbed 
in  religious  matters,  within  their   own  doors.     There  were 
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even  men  employed  in  public  afiairs  who  were  suspected  of 
papistical  tendencies^  although  their  hostility  to  Spain  and 
their  attachment  to  their  native  land  could  not  fairly  be 
disputed.  The  leaders  of  the  States-party  had  a  rooted 
aversion  to  any  political  influence  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
of  any  denomination  whatever.  Disposed  to  be  lenient  to  all 
forms  of  worship,  they  were  disinclined  to  an  established 
church,  but  still  more  opposed  to  allowing  church-influence 
in  secular  affiiirs.  As  a  matter  of  course,  political  men  with 
such  bold  views  in  religious  matters  were  bitterly  assailed 
by  their  rigid  opponents.  Bameveld,  with  his  "nil  scire 
tutissima  fides/'  was  denounced  as  a  disguised  Catholic  or  an 
infidel,  and  as  for  Paul  Buys,  he  was  a  "  bolsterer  of  Papists^ 
an  atheist,  a  devil,"  as  it  has  long  since  been  made  manifest. 

Nevertheless  these  men  believed  that  they  understood  the 
spirit  of  their  country  and  of  the  age.  In  encouragement  to 
an  expanding  commerce,  the  elevation  and  education  of  the 
masses,  the  toleration  of  all  creeds,  and  a  wide  distribution  of 
political  functions  and  rights,  they  looked  for  the  salvation  of 
their  nascent  republic  from  destruction,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  true  interests  of  the  people.  They  were  still  loyal  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  desirous  that  she  should  accept  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Provinces.  But  they  were  determined 
that  the  sovereignty  should  be  a  constitutional  one,  founded 
upon  and  limited  by  the  time-honoured  laws  and  traditions 
of  their  commonwealth  ;  for  they  recognised  the  value  of  a 
free  republic  with  an  hereditary  chief,  however  anomalous 
it  might  in  theory  appear.  They  knew  that  in  Utrecht 
the  Leicestrian  party  were  about  to  oflFer  the  Queen  the 
sovereignty  of  their  Province,  toUhout  conditionSy  but  they 
were  determined  that  neither  Queen  Elizabeth  nor  any  other 
monarch  should  ever  reign  in  the  Netherlands,  except  under 
conditions  to  be  very  accurately  defined  and  well  secured. 

Thus  contrasted,  then,  were  the  two  great  parties  in  the 
Netherlands,  at  the  conclusion  of  Leicester's  first  year  of 
administration.  It  may  easily  be  understood  that  it  was  not 
an  auspicious  moment  to  leave  the  country  without  a  chie£ 
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The  strength  of  the  States-party  lay  in  Holland,  Zeeland, 
Friesland.  The  main  stay  of  the  democratic  or  Leicester 
faction  was  in  the  city  of  Utrecht,  but  the  Earl  had  many 
partizans  in  Gelderland,  Friesland,  and  in  Overyssel,  the 
capital  of  which  Province,  the  wealthy  and  thriving  Deventer, 
second  only  in  the  republic  to  Amsterdam  for  conmierdal 
and  political  importance,  had  been  but  recently  secured  for 
the  Provinces  by  the  vigorous  measures  of  Sir  William 
Pelham. 

The  condition  of  the  republic  and  of  the  Spanish  Provinces 
was,  at  that  moment,  most  signally  contrasted.  If  the  effects 
of  despotism  and  of  liberty  could  ever  be  exhibited  at  a 
single  glance,  it  was  certainly  only  necessary  to  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  picture  of  the  obedient  and  of  the  rebel 
Netherlands. 

Since  the  fall  of  Antwerp,  the  desolation  of  Brabant, 
Flanders,  and  of  the  Walloon  territories  had  become  com- 
plete. The  King  had  recovered  the  great  commercial 
capital,  but  its  commerce  was  gone.  The  Scheldt,  which,  till 
recently,  had  been  the  chief  mercantile  river  in  the  world, 
had  become  as  barren  as  if  its  fountains  had  suddenly  dried 
up.  It  was  as  if  it  no  longer  flowed  to  the  ocean,  for  its 
mouth  was  controlled  by  Flushing.  Thus  Antwerp  was 
imprisoned  and  paralyzed.  Its  docks  and  basins,  where 
2500  ships  had  once  been  counted,  were  empty,  grass  was 
growing  in  its  streets,  its  industrious  population  had  vanished, 
and  the  Jesuits  had  returned  in  swarms.  And  the  same 
spectacle  was  presented  by  Ghent,  Bruges,  Valenciennes, 
Tournay,  and  those  other  fair  cities,  which  had  once  hem 
types  of  vigorous  industry  and  tumultuous  life.  The  sea-coast 
was  in  the  hands  of  two  rising  conmiercial  powers,  the 
great  and  free  commonwealths  of  the  future.  Those  powers 
were  acting  in  concert,  and  commanding  the  traffic  of  the 
world,  while  the  obedient  Provinces  were  excluded  from  all 
foreign  intercourse  and  all  markets,  as  the  result  of  their 
obedience.  Commerce,  manufactures,  agriculture,  were  dying 
lingering  deatha     The  thrifty  farms,  orchards,  and  gardens^ 
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which  had  been  a  proverb  and  wonder  of  industry  were 
becoming  wildernesses.  The  demand  for  their  produce  by 
the  opulent  and  thriving  cities,  which  had  been  the  work- 
shops of  the  world,  was  gone.  Foraging  bands  of  Spanish 
and  Italian  mercenaries  had  succeeded  to  the  famous  tramp 
of  the  artizans  and  mechanics,  which  had  often  been  likened 
to  an  army,  but  these  new  customers  were  less  profitable  to  the 
gardeners  and  farmers.  The  clothiers,  the  fullers,  the  tapestry- 
workers,  the  weavers,  the  cutlers,  had  all  wandered  away,  and 
the  cities  of  Holland,  Friesland,  and  of  England,  were  growing 
skilful  and  rich  by  the  lessons  and  the  industry  of  the  exiles 
to  whom  they  afforded  a  home.  There  were  villages  and 
small  towns  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands  that  had  been  literally 
depopulated.  Large  districts  of  country  had  gone  to  waste, 
and  cane-brakes  and  squalid  morasses  usurped  the  place  of 
yellow  harvest-fields.  The  fox,  the  wild  boar,  and  the  wolf, 
infested  the  abandoned  homes  of  the  peasantry ;  children 
could  not  walk  in  safety  in  the  neighbourhood  even  of  the 
larger  cities ;  wolves  littered  their  young  in  the  deserted 
farm-houses ;  two  hundred  persons,  in  the  winter  of  1586-7, 
were  devoured  by  wild  beasts  in  the  outskirts  of  Ghent.^ 
Such  of  the  remaining  labourers  and  artizans  as  had  not  been 
converted  into  soldiers,  found  their  most  profitable  employ- 
ment as  brigands,  so  that  the  portion  of  the  population 
spared  by  war  and  emigration  was  assisting  the  enemy  in 
preying  upon  their  native  country.  Brandschatzung,  burglary, 
highway-robbery,  and  murder,  had  become  the  chief  branches 
of  industry  among  the  working  classes.  Nobles  and  wealthy 
buighers  had  been  changed  to  paupers  and  mendicants* 
Many  a  family  of  ancient  lineage,  and  once  of  large  posses- 
sions, could  be  seen  begging  their  bread,  at  the  dusk  of 
evening,  in  the  streets  of  great  cities,  where  they  had  once 
exercised  luxurious  hospitality ;   and  they  often  begged  in 


»  Bor,  II.  xxil  984,  985.  Meteren, 
xir.  263.  Hoofd,  Vervolgh,  251. 
Wagenaar,  viil  224,  225.  Vaa  Wyn 
op  Wagen,  viiu  67. 

VOL.  II. — K 


"The  bedsteads  of  the  abandoned 
cottajres,"  says  Meteren,  "swarmed 
with  little  wolves,''  ubi  sup. 

'  Bor,  Meteren,  Hoofd,  Wagenaar. 
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For  while  such  was  the  forlorn  aspect  of  the  country — and 
the  portrait,  faithfully  sketched  from  many  contemporary 
pictures,  has  not  been  exaggerated  in  any  of  its  dark  details — 
a  great  famine  dmote  the  land  with  its  additional  scourge. 
The  whole  population,  soldiers  and  brigands,  Spaniards  and 
Flemings,  beggars  and  workmen,  were  in  danger  of  perishing 
together.  Where  the  want  of  employment  had  been  so 
great  as  to  cause  a  rapid  depopulation,  where  the  demand 
for  labour  had  almost  entirely  ceased,  it  was  a  necessary 
lesult,  that  during  the  process,  prices  should  be  low,  even 
in  the  presence  of  foreign  soldiery,  and  despite  the  inflamed 
profits,  which  such  capitalists  as  remained  required,  by  way 
not  only  of  profit  but  insurance,  in  such  troublous  times. 
Accordingly,  for  the  last  year  or  two,  the  price  of  rye  at 
Antwerp  and  Brussels  had  been  one  florin  for  the  veertel 
(three  bushels)  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds ;  that  of 
wheat,  about  one-third  of  a  florin  more.  Five  pounds  of  rye, 
therefore,  were  worth  one  penny  sterling,  reckoning,  as  was 
then  usual,  two  shillings  to  the  florin.  A  pound  weight  of 
wheat  was  worth  about  one  farthing.*'  Tet  this  was  forty-one 
years  after  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Potosi  (a.d.  1545), 
and  full  sixteen  years  after  the  epoch,  from  which  is  dated 
that  rapid  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  which  in  the  course  of 
seventy  years,  caused  the  average  .price  of,  com  and  of  all 
other  commodities,  to  be  tripled  or  even  quadrupled.  At 
that  very  moment  the  average  cost  of  wheat  in  England  was 
sixty-four  shillings  the  quarter,  or  about  seven  and  sixpence 
sterling  the  bushel,^  and  in  the  markets  of  Holland,  which  in 


'  A  contemporary  chrooider  has 
preserved  a  droll  medley  of  prices  in 
the  Netherlands  in  the  year  1548,  but 
one  which,  if  accurate,  furnishes  a 
striking  instance  of  the  low  money- 
valuation  of  the  various  neoessaries  of 
life,  before  the  grreat  revolution  in  the 
value  of  silver  had  be^n.  For  one 
hundred  and  sixty  florins  (162.)  there 
were  bought  a  last  (108  bushels,  or  80 
bushels  English)  of  wheat,  a  last  of 
lye^  a  last  of  barley,  a  last  of  oats^  a 


quarter  himdred-weigfat  of  butter,  3O0 
pounds  of  lard,  one  hundred  dieeses^ 
a  doublet,  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  bonnet, 
a  bag,  a  barrel  of  excellent  beer,  and 
there  were  six  stuyvers  over  for  drink- 
money.  "And  let  this  serve  as  a 
memorial,"  he  piously  observes,  "of 
how  much  the  ^mith  of  God  and  how 
much  his  benignity  can  do  for  oBw" 
Met  xiv.  253. 

*  Tables  in  McOii]k)d)*d  editioo  oT 
Adam  Smith,  p.  117. 
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truth  r^ulated  all  others,  the  same  prices  prevailed.^  A 
bushel  of  wheat  in  England  was  equal  therefore  tc  eight 
bushels  in  Brussels. 

Thus  the  silver  mines,  which  were  the  Spanish  King's 
property,  had  produced  their  effect  everywhere  more  signally 
than  within  the  obedient  Provinces.  The  South  American 
specie  found  its  way  to  Philip's  coffers,  thence  to  the  pay- 
masters of  his  troops  in  Flanders,  and  thence  to  the  com- 
mercial centres  of  Holland  and  England.  Those  countries, 
first  to  feel  and  obey  the  favourable  expanding  impulse  of 
the  age,  were  moving  surely  and  steadily  on  before  it  to 
greatness.  Prices  were  rising  with  unexampled  rapidity,  the 
precious  metab  were  comparatively  a  drug,  a  world-wide 
commerce,  such  as  had  never  been  dreamed  of,  had  become 
an  every-day  concern,  the  arts  and  sciences  and  a  most 
generous  culture  in  famous  schools  and  universities,  which 
had  been  founded  in  the  midst  of  tumult  and  bloodshed, 
characterized  the  republic,  and  the  golden  age  of  English 
poetry,  which  was  to  make  the  Elizabethan  era  famous  through 
all  time,  had  already  begun. 

In  the  Spanish  Netherlands  the  newly-found  treasure 
served  to  pay  the  only  labourers  required  in  a  subjugated  and 
almost  deserted  country,  the  pikemen  of  Spain  and  Italy,  and 
the  reiters  of  Germany.  Prices  could  not  sustain  themselves 
in  the  face  of  depopulation.  Where  there  was  no  security  for 
property,  no  home-market,  no  foreign  intercourse,  industrial 
pursuits  had  become  almost  impossible.  The  small  demand 
for  labour  had  caused  it,  as  it  were,  to  disappear  altogether. 
All  men  had  become  beggars,  brigands,  or  soldiers.  A 
temporary  reaction  followed.  There  were  no  producers. 
Suddenly  it  was  discovered  that  no  com  had  been  planted, 
and  that  there  was  no  harvest.     A  famine  was  the  inevitable 


'  Bor,  Meteren.  A  veertel  is  about 
three  bushels.  A  florin  was  then 
always  reckoned  at  two  shillings  ster- 
ling. The  price  of  a  bushel  of  rye 
at  Brussels  and  Antwerp  was  there- 
Core  eightpence;    that  of  a  bushel  of 


wheat  about  one-third  more,  say  eleven- 
pence, or  seven  and  fourpence  for  the 
quarter  (eight  bushels),  about  an  eighth 
or  ninth  of  the  price  in  England  and 
Holland. 
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result.  Prices  then  rose  with,  most  frightful  rapidity.  The 
veertel  of  rye,  which  in  the  previous  year  had  been  worth 
one  florin  at  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  rose  in  the  winter  of 
1586-7  to  twenty,  twenty-two,  and  even  twenty-four  florins ; 
and  wheat  advanced  fit)m  one  and  one-third  florin  to  thirty- 
two  florins  the  veerteL^  Other  articles  were  proportionally 
increased  in  market- value ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  thai 
mutton  was  quoted  in  the  midst  of  the  famine  at  nine  stuyvera 
(a  little  more  than  ninepence  sterling)  the  pound,  and  beef 
at  fivepence,  while  a  single  cod-fish  sold  for  twenty-two 
florins.^  Thus  wheat  was  worth  sixpence  sterling  the  pound 
weight  (reckoning  the  veertel  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  at  thirty  florins),  which  was  a  penny  more  than  the 
price  of  a  pound  of  beef ;  while  an  ordinary  fish  was  equal  in 
value  to  one  hundred  and  six  pounds  of  bee£  Ko  better 
evidence  could  be  given  that  the  obedient  Provinces  were 
relapsing  into  barbarism,  than  that  the  only  agricultural  indus- 
try then  practised  was  to  allow  what  flocks  and  herds  were 
remaining  to  graze  at  will  over  the  ruined  farms  and 
gardens,  and  that  their  fishermen  were  excluded  from  the 
sea. 

The  evil  cured  itself,  however,  and,  before  the  expiration 
of  another  year,  prices  were  again  at  their  previous  leveL 
The  land  was  sufficiently  cultivated  to  furnish  the  necessaries 
of  life  for  a  diminishing  population,  and  the  supply  of  labour 
was  more  than  enough  for  the  languishing  demand.  Wheat 
was  again  at  tenpence  the  bushel,  and  other  commodities 
valued  in  like  proportion,  and  far  below  the  market-prices  in 
Holland  and  England. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prosperity  of  the  republic  was 
rapidly  increasing.  Notwithstanding  the  war,  which  had 
beer  raging  for  a  terrible  quarter  of  a  centiuy  without  any 
interruption,   population    was    increasing,    property   rapidly 


*  Bor,  Meteren,  Hoofd,  uhi  sup.  A 
last  of  rye  is  quoted  by  Meteren  (xiv. 
263'«)  at  800  florins.  A  last  is  equal 
lo  80  bushels,  English  measure.  This 
is  just  ten  florins,  or  one  pound  sterling, 


the  bushel  for  rye,  and  one-third  mar% 
or  twenty-seven  shillings — that  is  to 
say,  \0l  165.  the  quarter — for  wheat. 

3  Bor,  Hoofd,  Meteren,  ii^*  sfup. 

»  Ibid. 
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advancing  in  value^  labour  in  active  demand.  Famine  was 
impossible  to  a  state  which  commanded  the  ocean.  No  com 
grew  in  Holland  and  Zeeland,  but  their  ports  were  the 
granary  of  the  world.  The  fisheries  were  a  mine  of  wealth 
almost  equal  to  the  famous  Potosi,  with  which  the  commercial 
world  was  then  ringing.  Their  commerce  with  the  Baltic 
nations  was  enormous.  In  one  month  eight  hundred  vessels 
left  their  havens  for  the  eastern  ports  alone.  There  was  also 
tio  doubt  whatever — and  the  circumstance  was  a  source  of 
constant,  complaint  and  of  frequent  ineffective  legislation — 
that  the  rebellious  Provinces  were  driving  a  most  profitable 
trade  with  Spain  and  the  Spanish  possessions,  in  spite  of  their 
revolutionary  war.  The  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico  were  as 
fertile  for  the  Hollanders  and  Zeelanders  as  for  the  Spaniards 
themselves.  The  war  paid  for  the  war,  one  hundred  large 
frigates  were  constantly  cruising  along  the  coasts  to  protect 
the  fast-growing  traffic,  and  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  foot- 
soldiers  and  two  thousand  cavalry  were  maintained  on  land. 
There  were  more  ships  and  sailors  at  that  moment  in  Holland 
and  Zeeland  than  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  England.^ 

While  the  sea-ports  were  thus  rapidly  increasing  in 
importance,  the  towns  in  the  interior  were  advancing  as 
steadily.  The  woollen  manufacture,  the  tapestry,  the  em- 
broideries of  Gtelderland,  and  Friesland,  and  Overyssel,  were 
becoming  as  famous  as  had  been  those  of  Tournay,  Ypres, 
Brussels,  and  Valenciennes.  The  emigration  from  the 
obedient  Provinces  and  from  other  countries  was  very  great. 
It  was  difficult  to  obtain  lodgings  in  the  principal  cities  ;  new 
houses,  new  streets,  new  towns,  were  rising  every  day.  The 
single  Province  of  Holland  furnished  regularly,  for  war- 
expenses  alone,  two  millions  of  florins  (two  hundred  thousand 
pounds)  a  year,  besides  frequent  extraordinary  grants  for  the 


'  Six  years  later  it  was  asserted  hj 
the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam,  in  a 
communication  made  to  the  States- 
General,  **  that  no  one  could  doubt 
that  in  regard  to  the  mercantile  marine 
and  the  amount  of  tonnage,  the  Pro- 
yinoes  were  so  &r  superior  to  England 


that  hardly  any  comparison  could  be 
made  on  the  subject^  &o.  Koop  vaardy- 
Schepen  in  Nederland  a©  1593.  Brief 
V.  d.  Burgemaasteren  en  Baden  der 
stad  Amsterdam  aan  de  Staaten- 
General."    (Hague  Archives,  Ma) 
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same  purpose,  yet  the  burthen  imposed  upon  the  vigorous 
young  commonwealth  seemed  only  to  make  it  the  more 
elastic.  '^  The  coming  generations  may  see/'  says  a  contem- 
porary historian,  ^^  the  fortifications  erected  at  that  epoch  in 
the  cities,  the  costly  and  magnificent  havens,  the  docks,  the 
great  extension  of  the  cities  ;  for  truly  the  war  had  become  # 
grea^  benediction  to  the  inhabitants."  * 

Such  a  prosperous  commonwealth  as  this  was  not  a  prize 
to  be  lightly  thrown  away.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  the  States  by 
whom  the  people  were  represented,  ardently  and  affectionately 
desired  to  be  annexed  to  the  English  crown.  Leicester  had 
become  unpopular,  but  Elizabeth  was  adored,  and  there  was 
nothing  unreasonable  in  the  desire  entertained  by  the  Pro- 
vinces of  retaining  their  ancient  constitutions,  and  of  trans- 
ferring their  allegiance  to  the  English  Queen. 

But  the  English  Queen  could  not  resolve  to  take  the  step. 
Although  the  great  tragedy  which  was  swiftly  approaching 
its  inevitable  catastrophe,  the  execution  of  the  Scottish  Queen, 
was  to  make  peace  with  Philip  impossible— even  if  it  ware 
imaginable  before — ^Elizabeth,  during  the  year  1587,  was 
earnestly  bent  on  peace.  This  will  be  made  manifest  in  sub- 
sequent pages,  by  an  examination  of  the  secret  correspond- 
ence of  the  court.  Her  most  sagacious  statesmen  disapproved 
her  course,  opposed  it,  and  were  often  overruled,  although 
never  convinced  ;  for  her  imperious  will  would  have  its  way. 

The  States-General  loathed  the  very  name  of  peace  with 
Spain.  The  people  loathed  it.  All  knew  that  peace  with 
Spain  meant  the  exchange  of  a  thriving  prosperous  common* 
wealth,  with  freedom  of  religion,  constitutional  liberty,  and 
self-government,  for  provincial  subjection  to  the  inquisition 
and  to  despotism.  To  dream  of  any  concession  fix>m  Philip 
on  the  religious  point  was  ridiculous.  There  was  a  mirror 
ever  held  up  before  their  eyes  by  the  obedient  Provinces,  in 
which  they  might  see  their  own  image,  should  they  too  re- 
turn to  obedience.    And  there  was  never  a  pretenoei  on  the 

*  Meteren,  xiv.  263^, 
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part  of  any  honest  adviser  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  Nether- 
lands, whether  Englishman  or  Hollander,  that  the  idea  of 
peace-negotiation  could  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  by  States 
or  people.  Yet  the  sum  of  the  Queen's  policy,  for  the  year 
1587,  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word — peace  ;  peace  for  the 
Provinces,  peace  for  herself,  with  their  implacable  enemy. 

In  France,  during  the  same  year  of  expectation,  we  shall 
see  the  long  prologue  to  the  tragic  and  memorable  1588 
slowly  enacting ;  the  same  triangular  contest  between  the 
three  Henrys  and  their  partizans  still  proceeding.  We  shall 
see  the  misguided  and  wretched  Valois  lamenting  over  his 
victories,  and  rejoicing  over  his  defeats ;  forced  into  hollow 
alliance  with  his  deadly  enemy  ;  array^  in  arms  against  his 
only  protector  and  the  true  champion  of  the  realm  ;  and 
struggling  vainly  in  the  toils  of  his  own  mother  and  his  own 
secretary  of  state,  leagued  with  his  most  powerful  foes.  We 
shall  see  '  Mucio,'  with  one  hand  extended  in  mock  friend- 
ship toward  the  King,  and  with  the  other  thrust  backward  to 
grasp  the  purse  of  300,000  crowns  held  forth  to  aid  his  fellow- 
,  conspirator's  dark  designs  against  their  common  victim  ;  and 
the  Beamese,  ever  with  lance  in  rest,  victorious  over  the 
wrong  antagonist,  foiled  of  the  fruits  of  victory,  proclaiming 
himself  the  English  Queen's  devoted  knight,  but  railing  at  her 
parsimony  ;  always  in  the  saddle,  always  triumphant,  always  a 
beggar,  always  in  love,  always  cheerful,  and  always  confident  to 
outwit  the  Guises  and  Philip,  Parma  and  the  Pope. 

And  in  Spain  we  shall  have  occasion  to  look  over  the  King's 
shoulder,  as  he  sits  at  his  study-table,  in  his  most  sacred  re- 
tirement ;  and  we  shall  find  his  policy  for  the  year  1587 
summed  up  in  two  words — invasion  of  England.  Sincerely 
and  ardently  as  Elizabeth  meant  peace  with  Philip,  just  so 
sincerely  did  Philip  intend  war  with  England,  and  the  de- 
thronement and  destruction  of  the  Queen.  To  this  great 
design  all  others  were  now  subservient,  and  it  was  mainly  on 
account  of  this  determination  that  there  was  sufficient  leisure 
m  the  republic  for  the  Leicestrians  and  the  States-Genera] 
to  fight  out  so  thoroughly  their  party-contests. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Bameveld's  Influence  in  the  Proyinoes— Unpopularity  of  LeioeBter— 
Intrigues  of  bis  Servants  —  Gossip  of  bis  Secretary — Its  mischieyooi 
Effects  —  Tbo  Quarrel  of  Norris  and  Hollock — Tbe  EarPs  Partknpatioo 
in  the  Affair  —  His  increased  Animosity  to  Korris  —  Seizure  of  Deyeoter 

—  Stanley  appointed  its  Governor  —  York  and  Stanley  —  Leicester's  secret 
Instructions — Wilkes  remonstrates  with  Stanley  —  Stanley's  Insolenoe  and 
Equivocation  —  Painful  Rumours  as  to  him  and  York  —  DupUdty  of  Yock 

—  Stanley's  Banquet  at  Deventer  —  He  surrenders  the  City  to  Tassis — 
Terms  of  the  Bargain  —  Feeble  Defence  of  Stanley's  Ck>nduct  —  Subsequent 
Fate  of  Stanley  and  York  —  Betrayal  of  Gelder  to  Parma —  These  TreasoDfl 
cast  Odium  on  the  English  —  Miserable  Plight  of  the  English  Troops— 
Honesty  and  Energy  of  Wilkes  —  Indignant  Discussion  in  the  AflsemUy. 

The  government  had  not  been  laid  down  by  Leicester  on  his 
departure.  It  had  been  provisionally  delegated,  as  already 
mentioned  to  the  state-council.  In  this  body — consisting  of 
eighteen  persons — originally  appointed  by  the  Earl,  on  no- 
mination by  the  States,  several  members  were  friendly  to 
the  governor,  and  others  were  violently  opposed  to  him.  The 
States  of  Holland,  by  whom  the  action  of  the  States-General 
was  mainly  controlled,  were  influenced  in  their  action  by  Buys 
and  Bameveld.  Young  Maurice  of  Nassau,  nineteen  years  of 
age,  was  stadholder  of  Holland  and  Zeeland.  A  florid  com- 
plexioned,  fair-haired  young  man,  of  sanguine-bilious  tem- 
perament ;  resei*ved,  quiet,  reflective,  singularly  self-possessed  ; 
meriting  at  that  time,  more  than  his  father  had  ever  done, 
the  appellation  of  the  taciturn  ;  discreet,  sober,  studious. 
"  Count  Maurice  saith  but  little,  but  I  cannot  tell  what  he 
thinketh,"  wrote  Leicester's  eaves-dropper-in-chief*  Ma- 
thematics, fortification,  the  science  of  war — these  were  his 
daily  pursuits.  "  The  sapling  was  to  become  the  tree,"  and 
meantime  the  youth  was  preparing  for  the  great  destiny 
which  he  felt,  lay  before  him.  To  ponder  over  the  works  and 
tbe  daring  conceptions  of  Stevinus,  to  build  up  and  to  batter 
the  wooden  blocks  of  mimic  citadels  ;  to  arrange  in  countless 
'  Otbemao  to  Leicester.    (Brit.  Mu&  Galba^  0.  ^  21^  1  Feb.  1^7,  ICa) 
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combinations,  great  armies  of  pewter  soldiers ;  these  were 
the  occupations  of  his  leisure-hours.  Yet  he  was  hardly  sus- 
pected of  bearing  within  him  the  germs  of  the  great  military 
commander.  "  Small  desire  hath  Count  Maurice  to  follow 
the  wars/*  said  one  who  fancied  himself  an  acute  observer  at 
exactly  this  epoch.  "  And  whereas  it  might  be  supposed  that 
in  respect  to  his  birth  and  place,  he  would  affect  the  chief 
military  command  in  these  countries,  it  is  found  by  experience 
had  of  his  humour y  that  there  is  no  chance  of  his  entering  into 
competition  with  the  others."*  A  modest  young  man,  who 
could  bide  his  time — ^but  who,  meanwhile,  under  the  guidance 
of  his  elders,  was  doing  his  best,  both  in  field  and  cabinet,  to 
learn  the  great  lessons  of  the  age — he  had  already  enjoyed 
much  solid  practical  instruction,  under  such  a  desperate 
fighter  as  Hohenlo,  and  under  so  profound  a  statesman  as 
Barneveld.  For  at  this  epoch  Olden-Bameveld  was  the  pre- 
ceptor, almost  the  political  patron  of  Maurice,  and  Maurice, 
the  oflBcial  head  of  the  Holland  party,  was  the  declared 
opponent  of  the  democratic-Calvinist  organization.  It  is  not 
necessary,  at  this  early  moment,  to  foreshadow  the  changes 
which  time  was  to  bring.  Meantime  it  would  be  seen,  per- 
haps ere  long,  whether  or  no,  it  would  be  his  humour  to 
follow  the  wars.  As  to  his  prudent  and  dignified  deportment 
there  was  little  doubt.  "  Count  Maurice  behaveth  himself  very 
discreetly  all  this  while,"  wrote  one,  who  did  not  love  him,  to 
Leicester,  who  loved  him  less :  "  He  cometh  every  day  to  the 
council,  keeping  no  company  with  Coimt  HoUock,  nor  with 
any  of  them  all,  and  never  drinks  himself  full  with  any  of 
them,  as  they  do  every  day  among  themselves."^ 

Certainly  the  most  profitable  intercourse  that  Maurice 
could  enjoy  with  Hohenlo  was  upon  the  battle-field.  In 
winter-quarters,  that  hard-fighting,  hard-drinking,  and  most 
turbulent  chieftain,  was  not  the  best  Mentor  for  a  youth 
whose  destiny  pointed  him  out  as  the  leader  of  a  free  com- 
monwealth.    After  the  campaigns  were   over — if  they  ever 

'  Project  for  the  Government  of  the   I       '  Otheman    to    Leicester,    16    Jan, 
Provinces.    ('Cabala,'  p.  23.)  |   1587.    (Brit  Mus.  Galba,  C.  xi.  99,  ME) 
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could  be  over — the  Count  and  other  nobles  from  the  same 
country  were  too  apt  to  indulge  in  those  mighty  potations, 
which  were  rather  characteristic  of  their  nation  and  the  age. 

"Since  your  Excellency's  departure/'  wrote  Leicester's 
secretary,  "  there  hath  been  among  the  Dutch  Counts  nothing 
but  dancing  and  drinking,  to  the  grief  of  all  this  people,  which 
foresee  that  there  can  come  no  good  of  it.  Specially  Count 
HoUock,  who  hath  been  drunk  almost  a  fortnight  together."  * 
Leicester  had  rendered  himself  unpopular  with  the  States- 
Gteneral,  and  with  all  the  leading  politicians  and  generals; 
yet,  at  that  moment,  he  had  deeply  mortgaged  his  English 
estates  in  order  to  raise  funds  to  expend  in  the  Netherland 
cause.  Thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling — according  to  his 
own  statement — he  was  already  out  of  pocket,  and,  unless 
the  Queen  would  advance  him  the  means  to  redeem  his  pro- 
perty, his  broad  lands  were  to  be  brought  to  the  hammer.* 
But  it  was  the  Queen,  not  the  States-General,  who  owed  the 
money ;  for  the  Earl  had  advanced  these  sums  as  a  portion 
of  the  royal  contingent.  Five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  had  been  the  cost  of  one  year's  war  during 
the  English  governor's  administration  ;  and  of  this  sum  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  had  been  paid  by  England.^ 
There  was  a  portion  of  the  sum,  over  and  above  their  monthly 
levies,  for  which  the  States  had  contracted  a  debt,  and  they 
were  extremely  desirous  to  obtain,  at  that  moment,  an  addi- 
tional loan  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  from  Elizabeth  ;  a  favour 
which  Elizabeth  was  very  firmly  determined  not  to  grant.  It 
was  this  terror  at  the  expense  into  which  the  Netherland  war 
was  plunging  her,  which  made  the  English  sovereign  so 
desirous  for  peace,  and  filled  the  anxious  mind  of  Walsingham 
with  the  most  painful  forebodings. 


*  Otheman  to  Leicester,  7  Jan.  1587. 
(Ibid.  p.  72,  MS.) 

»  "List  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester's 
mortgages,  to  raise  moaey  spent  in 
doing  her  Majesty  service  in  the  Low 
Countries."     (a  P.  Office?,  1687,  MS.) 

There  were  five  different  mortgages 
»f  estates  and  manors  in  England, 
amounting  in  all  to  18,000/.     "  All  the 


mortgages  above  written  are  past  re- 
demption, except  on  present  pajment 
of  the  due  debts.  His  Lordship  doth 
owe  an  infinite  sum  besides  for  bis  ex 
penses  made  in  these  services,  over 
and  besides  these  debtsi" 

*  Wilkes  to  Walsingham,  12  Jan. 
1587.  Same  to  Bu^ghlejr,  12  Jan.  16S7. 
(S.  P.  Office  MS&) 
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Leicester,  in  spite  of  his  good  qualities — such  as  they  were 
— ^had  not  that  most  necessary  gift  for  a  man  in  his  position, 
the  art  of  making  friends.  No  man  made  so  many  enemies. 
He  was  an  excellent  hater,  and  few  men  have  been  more 
cordially  hated  in  retura  He  was  imperious,  insolent,  hot- 
tempered.  He  could  brook  no  equal.  He  had  also  the  fatal 
defect  of  enjoying  the  flattery  of  his  inferiors  in  station. 
Adroit  intriguers  burned  incense  to  him  as  a  god,  and  em- 
ployed him  as  their  tool.  And  now  he  had  mortally  offended 
Hohenlo,  and  Buys,  and  Bameveld,  while  he  hated  Sir  John 
Norris  with  a  most  passionate  hatred.  Wilkes,  the  English 
representative,  was  already  a  special  object  of  his  aversion. 
The  unvarnished  statements  made  by  the  stiff  counsellor,  of 
the  expense  of  the  past  year's  administration,  and  the  various 
errors  committed,  had  inspired  Leicester  with  such  ferocious 
resentment,  that  the  friends  of  Wilkes  trembled  for  his  life.* 


*  "It  is  generally  bruited  here," 
wrote  Heory  Smith  to  his  brother-in- 
law  Wilkes,  "  of  a  most  heavy  displea- 
sure conceived  by  my  Lord  of  Leicester 
against  you,  and  it  is  said  to  be  so 
great  as  that  he  hath  protested  to 
be  revenged  of  you;  and  to  procure 
you  the  more  enemies,  it  is  said  ho 
hath  revealed  to  my  Lord  Treasurer, 
aud  Secretary  Davison  some  injurious 
speeches  (which  I  cannot  report)  you 
^ould  have  used  of  them  to  him  at 
your  last  being  with  him.  Further- 
more some  of  the  said  Lord's  secretaries 
have  reported  here  that  it  were  good 
for  you  never  to  return  hither,  or,  if 
their  Lord  be  appointed  to  go  over 
again,  it  will  b3  too  hot  for  you  to 
tarry  there.  These  things  thus  coming 
to  the  ears  of  your  friends  have  stricken 
a  great  fear  and  grief  into  the  minds 
of  such  as  love  you,  lest  the  wonderful 
force  and  authority  of  this  man  being 
bent  against  you,  should  do  you  hurt, 
while  there  is  none  to  answer  for  you." 
Smith  to  Wilkes,  26  Jan.  1587.  (S.  P. 
Office  MS.) 

Wilkes  unmediately  wrote  to  Lord 
Burgbley,  indignantly  denying  that  he 
had  ever  spoken  disrespectfoUy  or  in- 
juriously of  him,  as  thus  meanly  re- 
ported of  him  by  Leicester. 

*•  I  do  briefly  assure  your  Lordship," 


he  said,  "  which  I  will  avow  with  mine 
oath  upon  the  Holy  Testament,  that  I 
am  therein  as  Wisely  and  injuriously 
abused  as  ever  was  poor  man,  aud, 
upon  that  protestation,  I  utterly  deny 
that  ever  I  advised  my  Lord  to  beware 
of  your  Lordship,  or  of  any  counsellor 
at  your  devotion,  or  that  I  ever  used 
unto  him,  or  to  any  creature  living, 
any  vile,  uncivil,  lewd,  or  undutiful 
terra  of  your  Lordship.  I  trust  in  the 
observation  you  have  made  of  my  con- 
versation, serving  her  Majesty  a  dozen 
years  under  your  wing,  did  never  see 
that  I  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  speak 
irreverently  of  men  of  your  Lordship's 
place,  and  I  hope  you  have  not  found 
me  so  foolish  as  by  such  hghtness  to 
draw  myself  into  the  hatred  of  so  gpreat 
personages,  to  overthrow  myself  wil- 
fully. I  thank  God  I  was  never  so 
mad,  and  I  might  speak  it  without 
vaunt,  that  there  was  no  man  in  court 
of  my  sort  that  had  more  good-will  of 
high  and  low  than  myself)  before  the 
acceptance  of  this  cursed  and  unfor- 
tunate journey,  which,  as  I  declared 
to  your  Lordship  at  the  beginning, 
will  be,  I  fear,  the  cause  of  my  ruin ; 
and  then  it  pleased  you  to  give  me 
this  advice,  that  I  should  serve  her 
Majesty  truly,  and  refer  the  rest  to 
God.    Tour  Lordship  doth  know  the 
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Cordiality  between  the  governor-general  and  Count  Maurice 
had  become  impossible.  As  for  Willoughby  and  Sir  William 
Pelham,  they  were  both  friendly  to  him,  but  Willoughby  wa« 
a  magnificent  cavalry  officer,  who  detested  politics,  and  cared 
little  for  the  Netherlands,  except  as  the  best  battle-field  in 
Europe,  and  the  old  marshal  of  the  camp — the  only  man  that 
Leicester  ever  loved — was  growing  feeble  in  health,  was 
broken  down  by  debt,  and  hardly  possessed,  or  wished  for,  any 
general  influence. 

Besides  Deventer  of  Utrecht,  tiien,  on  whom  the  Earl 
chiefly  relied  during  his  absence,  there  were  none  to  support 
him  cordially,  except  two  or  three  members  of  the  state- 
council.  ^'  Madame  de  Brederode  hath  sent  unto  you  a  kind 
of  rose,"  said  his  intelligencer,  "which  you  have  asked  for, 
and  beseeches  you  to  command  anything  she  has  in  her 
garden,  or  whatsoever.  M.  Meetkerke,  M.  Brederode,  and 
Mr.  Dorius,  wish  your  return  with  aU  their  hearts.  For  the 
rest  I  cannot  tell,  and  will  not  swear.  But  Mr.  Bameveld 
is  not  your  very  great  friend,  whereof  I  can  write  no  more  at 
this  time."^ 

This  certainly  was  a  small  proportion  out  of  a  council  of 
eighteen,  when  all  the  leading  politicians  of  the  country  were 
in  avowed  hostility  to  the  governor.  And  thus  the  Earl  was, 
at  this  most  important  crisis,  to  depend  upon  the  subtle  and 
dangerous  Deventer,  and  upon  two  inferior  personages,  the 
"fellow  Junius"^  and  a  non-descript,  whom  Hohenlo  cha- 


humonrs  and  disposition  of  my  gpreat 
adversary  better  than  I,  and  can 
judge  thereof  accordingly,  which,  with 
silence,  1  will  leave  to  plead  for  me  in 
your  grave  conceipt,  together  with  the 
unlikelihood  that  I,  having  no  cause 
of  oflfense  and  finding  you  my  good 
Lord,  and  that  I  am  not  mad,  or  used 
to  precipitate  myself  in  that  manner, 
should  in  any  probability  be  so  great 
an  enemy  to  myself  as  to  make  your 
Lordship  my  foe  by  any  such  levity. 
.  .  .  Your  liordship  hath  herein  dealt 
with  me  according  to  yourself,  that 
you  have  not  directly  condemned  me 
before  you  heard  me If  my  ad- 


TersaiT  were  as  mean  in  quality  as 
myself  I  would  not  doubt  but  by  Godli 
grace  and  help,  to  make  mine  imx>- 
cency  appear  upon  him  with  my  haDd.** 
Wilkes  to  Burghley,  17  F^b..l681.  (a 
P.  Office  MS.) 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Lord  Treft* 
surer's  conduct  towards  the  CounseDor, 
who  had  been  taking  his  advice  of 
"  serving  her  Mi^esty  truly  and  pefc^ 
ring  the  rest  to  God,"  was  aa  hoooiff- 
able  as  that  of  Leicester  was  base. 

*  Otheman  to  Leicester,  16  Jan.  IMT. 
(MS.  already  cited.) 

'  Common  ezpresskm  of  Hohoila 
(Bor,  IIL  xxiii  28.) 
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racterized  as  a  ^^ong  lean  Englishman,  with  a  little  black 
beard." '  This  meagre  individual  however  seems  to  have  been 
of  somewhat  doubtful  nationality.  He  called  himself  Othe- 
man,  claimed  to  be  a  Frenchman,  had  lived  much  in  Eng- 
land, wrote  with  great  fluency  and  spirit,  both  in  French  and 
English,  but  was  said,  in  reality,  to  be  named  Robert  Dale.' 

It  was  not  the  best  policy  for  the  representative  of  the 
English  Queen  to  trust  to  such  counsellors  at  a  moment  when 
the  elements  of  strife  between  Holland  and  England  were 
actively  at  work  ;  and  when  the  safety,  almost  the  existence, 
of  the  two  commonwealths  depended  upon  their  acting  cor- 
dially in  concert.  "  Overyssel,  Utrecht,  Friesland,  and  Gel- 
derland,  have  agreed  to  renew  the  offer  of  sovereignty  to  her 
Majesty,"  said  Leicester.  '^  I  shall  be  able  to  make  a  better 
report  of  their  love,  and  good  inclination  than  I  can  of  Hol- 
land."* It  was  thought  very  desirable  by  the  English  govern- 
ment that  this  great  demonstration  should  be  made  once 
more,  whatever  might  be  the  ultimate  decision  of  her  Majesty 
upon  so  momentous  a  measure.  It  seemed  proper  that  a 
solenm  embassy  should  once  more  proceed  to  England  in 
order  to  confer  with  Elizabeth  ;  but  there  was  much  delay  in 
regard  to  the  step,  and  much  indignation,  in  consequence,  on 
the  part  of  the  EarL  The  opposition  came,  of  course,  from 
the  Bameveld  party.  *^  They  are  in  no  great  haste  to  ofifer 
the  sovereignty,"  said  Wilkes.  "  First  some  towns  of  Hol- 
land made  bones  thereat,  and  now  they  say  that  Zeeland  is  not 
resolved."  * 

The  nature  and  the  causes  of  the   opposition  offered  by 


^  Bor,  IIL,  MS.  last  cited. 

»  Fowler  to  Burghley,  7  Oct  1589, 
inMurdin*8  State  Papers,  p.  639. 

'  Speech  of  Leicester  to  the  deputies 
of  States-General,  just  before  his  de- 
parture, Nov.  1686.     (S.  P.  Office  Ma) 

"The  town  of  Utrecht,"  said  Wilkes 
a  few  weeka  later,  "  doth  dissent  from 
the  rest  of  Hht  provinces  fai  the  manner 
of  their  sovereignty,  who  seeming  to 
be  best  afifected  to  her  M^'estj,  do 
mean  to  yield  her  the  same  aa  ChaarUs 


V.  did  hold  U^  reserving  only  their 
principal  privileges  and  religion,  whicli 
the  rest  do  not  intend  to  do,  as  I  can 
learn,  who  do  purpose  to  charge  the 
same  with  many  strange  conditiana.  I 
would  be  glad  to  know  your  honour's 
opinion  of  her  Majesty's  purpose  there- 
in, whereby  I  may  better  direct  my 
services  here."  Wilkes  to  Walsing- 
ham,  19  Jan.  1587.  (&  P.  Office  MS.) 
*  Wilkes  to  Leicester,  24  Bee  1586. 
(S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
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Bameveld  and  the  States  of  Holland  have  been  sufficiently 
explained.  Buys,  maddened  by  his  long  and  unjustifiable  im- 
prisonment, had  just  been  released  by  the  express  desire  of 
Hohenlo  ;  and  that  unruly  chieftain,  who  guided  the  German 
and  Dutch  magnates,  such  as  Moeurs  and  Overstein,  and  who 
even  much  influenced  Maurice  and  his  cousin  Count  Lewis 
William,  was  himself  governed  by  Bameveld.  It  would  have 
been  far  from  impossible  for  Leicester,  even  then,  to  conciliate 
the  whole  party.  It  was  highly  desirable  that  he  should  do 
so,  for  not  one  of  the  Provinces  where  he  boasted  his  strength 
was  quite  secure  for  England.  Count  Moeurs,  a  potent  and 
wealthy  noble,  was  governor  of  Utrecht  and  Gelderland,  and 
he  had  already  b^un  to  favour  the  party  in  Holland  which 
claimed  for  that  Province  a  legal  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
ancient  episcopate.  Under  these  circumstances  common  pru- 
dence would  have  suggested  that  as  good  an  understanding  as 
possible  might  be  kept  up  with  the  Dutch  and  German  counts, 
and  that  the  breach  might  not  be  rendered  quite  irreparable. 

Yet,  as  if  there  had  not  been  administrative  blunders 
enough  committed  in  one  year,  the  unlucky  lean  Englishman, 
with  the  black  beard,  who  was  the  Earl's  chief  representative, 
contrived — almost  before  his  master's  back  was  turned — ^to 
draw  upon  himself  the  wrath  of  all  the  fine  ladies  in  Holland. 
That  this  should  be  the  direful  spring  of  unutterable  disasters^ 
social  and  political,  was  easy  to  foretell. 

Just  before  the  governor's  departure  Otheman  came  to  pay 
his  farewell  respects,  and  receive  his  last  commands.  He 
found  Leicester  seated  at  chess  with  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

"  I  do  leave  you  here,  my  poor  Otheman,"  said  the  Earl, 
"  but  so  soon  as  I  leave  you  I  know  very  well  that  nobody 
will  give  you  a  good  look."^ 

"  Your  Excellency  was  a  true  prophet,"  wrote  the  secretary 
a  few  weeks  later,  "  for,  my  good  Lord,  I  have  been  in  as 
great  danger  of  my  life  as  ever  man  was.  I  have  been  hunted 
at  Delft  from  house  to  house,  and  then  besi^;ed  in  my  lodg* 

*  Othemaa  to  Leicester,  29  Jan.  1687.    (S.  P.  OiBoe  MS.) 
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ings  four  or  five  hourB,  as  though  I  had  been  the  greatest 
thief,  murderer,  and  traitor  in  the  land." 

And  why  was  the  unfortunate  Otheman  thus  hunted  to  his 
lair  ?  Because  he  had  chosen  to  indulge  in  acandalum  mag- 
natumy  and  had  thereby  excited  the  frenzy  of  all  the  great 
nobles  whom  it  was  most  important  for  the  English  party  to 
conciliate. 

There  had  been  gossip  about  the  Princess  of  Chimay  and 
one  Calvaert,  who  lived  in  her  house,  much  against  the  advice 
of  all  her  best  friends.  One  day  she  complained  bitterly  to 
Master  Otheman  of  the  spiteful  ways  of  the  world. 

"  I  protest,"  said  she,  "  that  I  am  the  unhappiest  lady  upon 
earth  to  have  my  name  thus  called  in  question."  ^ 

So  said  Otheman,  in  order  to  comfort  her  :  "  Your  Highness 
is  aware  that  such  things  are  said  of  all.  I  am  sure  I  hear 
every  day  plenty  of  speeches  about  lords  and  ladies,  queens 
and  princesses.  You  have  little  cause  to  trouble  yourself 
for  such  matters,  being  known  to  live  honestly  and  like  a 
good  Christian  lady.  Your  Highness  is  not  the  only  lady 
spoken  of" 

The  Prijicess  listened  with  attention. 

^^  Think  of  the  stories  about  the  Queen  of  England  and  my 
Lord  of  Leicester  !  "  ^  said  Otheman,  with  infinite  tact.  "  No 
person  is  exempted  from  the  tongues  of  evil  speakers  ;  but 
virtuous  and  godly  men  do  put  all  such  foolish  matter  under 
their  feet.  Then  there  is  the  Countess  of  Moeurs^  how  much 
evil  talk  does  one  hear  about  her  I " 

The  Princess  seemed  still  more  interested  and  even  excited ; 
and  the  adroit  Otheman  having  thus,  as  he  imagined,  very 
successfully  smoothed  away  her  anger,  went  off  to  have  a 
little  more  harmless  gossip  about  the  Princess  and  the 
Countess,  with  Madame  de  Meetkerke,  who  had  sent  Leicester 
the  rose  from  her  garden. 

But,  no  sooner  had  he  gone,  than  away  went  her  Highness 


'  Otheman  to  Leicester,  last  cited. 
•  Ibid — toHdem  verbis.    It  is  some- 
what amusing  to  find,   in  a  letter  to 


Leicester  from  his  own  secretary,  these 
allusions  to  the  "  scandal  about  QueeQ 
Elizabeth." 
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to  Madame  de  Moeurs^  '^  a  marvellous  wise  and  well-spoken 
gentlewoman  and  a  grave/'  *  and  informed  her  and  the  Count, 
with  some  trifling  exaggeration,  that   the  vile  Englishman, 
secretary  to  the  odious  Leicester,  had  just  been  there,  abusing 
and  calumniating  the  Countess  in   most   lewd  and  abomin- 
able fashion.     He  had  also,  she  protested,  used  "very  evil 
speeches  of  all  the  ladies  in  the  country/"     For  her  own  part 
the  Princess  avowed  her  determination  to  have  him  instantly 
murdered.^    Count  Moeurs  was  quite  of  the  same  mind,  and 
desired  nothing  better  than  to  be  one  of  his  execntioners. 
Accordingly,  the  next  Stinday,  when  the  babbling  secretaiy 
had  gone  down  to  Delft  to  hear  the  French  sermon,  a  select 
party,  consisting  of  Moeurs,  Lewis  William  of  Nassau,  Count 
Overstein,  and  others,  set  forth  for   that  city,  laid  violent 
hands  on  the  culprit,  and  brought  him  bodily  before  Princeas 
Chimay.     There,  being  called  upon  to  explain  his  innuendos, 
he  fell  into  much  trepidation,  and  gave  the  names  of  several 
English  captains,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  at  that  time  in 
England.     "  For  if  I  had  denied  the  whole  matter,"  said  he, 
"  they  would  have  given  me  the  lie,  and  used  me  according 
to  their  evil  mind."*    Upon  this  they  relented,  and  released 
their  prisoner,  but,  the  next  day  they  made  another  attack 
upon  him,  hunted  him  from  house  to  house,  through  the  whole 
city  of  Delft,  and  at  last  drove  him  to  earth  in  his  own  lodg- 
ings, where  they  kept  him  besieged  several  hours.     Through 
the  intercession  of  Wilkes  and  the  authority  of  the  council 
of  state,  to  which  body  he  sudceeded  in  conveying  information 
of  his  dangerous  predicament,  he  was,  in  his  own  language, 
^*  miraculously  preserved,"  although  remaining  still  in  daily 
danger  of  his  life.     "  I  pray  God  keep  me  hereafter  from  the 
anger  of  a  woman,"  he  exclaimed,  "  quia  non  est  ira  sup» 
iram  mulieris."* 

He  was  immediately  examined  before  the  cotmcil,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  clearing  and  justifying  himself  to  the  satisfoction  of 

'  Leicester  to  WalsiDgham,  in  Bruce,  p.  317. 
■  Otberoan  to  Leicester.    M&  before  cited       "Ibid.       *IWd.       •IW4 
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hiB  firiendfl.  His  part  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  councillors, 
by  all  the  preachers  and  godly  men,  and  by  the  university  of 
Leyden.  But  it  was  well  understood  that  the  blow  and  the 
affront  had  been  levelled  at  the  English  governor  and  the 
English  nation. 

"  All  your  friends  do  see,"  said  Otheman,  "  that  this  dis- 
grace is  not  meant  so  much  to  me  as  to  your  Excellency ; 
the  Dutch  Earls  having  used  such  speeches  unto  me,  and 
against  all  law,  custom,  and  reason,  used  such  violence  to  me, 
that  your  Excellency  shall  wonder  to  hear  of  it."  ^ 

Now  the  Princess  Cbimay,  besides  being  of  honourable 
character,  was  a  sincere  and  exemplary  member  of  the 
Oalvinist  church,  and  well  inclined  to  the  Leicestrians.  She 
was  daughter  of  Count  Meghem,  one  of  the  earliest  victims  of 
Philip  II.,  in  the  long  tragedy  of  Netherland  independence, 
and  widow  of  Lancelot  Berlaymont.  Count  Moeurs  was 
governor  of  Utrecht,  and  by  no  means,  up  to  that  time,  a 
thorough  supporter  of  the  Holland  party  ;'  but  thenceforward 
he  went  off  most  abruptly  from  the  party  of  England,  became 
hand  and  glove  with  Hohenlo,  accepted  the  influence  of 
Bameveld,  and  did  his  best  to  wrest  the  city  of  Utrecht  from 
English  authority.  Such  was  the  effect  of  the  secretary's 
harmless  gossip. 

'^I  thought  Count  Moeurs  and  his  wife  better  friends  to 
your  Excellency  than  I  do  see  them  to  be,"  said  Otheman 
afterwards.  '^  But  he  doth  now  disgrace  the  English  nation 
many  ways  in  his  speeches — saying  that  they  are  no  soldiers, 
that  they  do  no  good  to  this  country,  and  that  these  English- 
men that  are  at  Amheim  have  an  intent  to  sell  and  betra^ 
the  town  to  the  enemy."  ^ 


'  Otheman  to  Leicester,  1  Feb.  1587. 
(Brit  Mus.  Galba,  0.  xi.  216.  Ma) 

*  On  the  oontrarjr,  altbough  Hohenlo 
bad  been  doing  his  best  to  gain  him, 
having  been  drunk  with  him  most 
conscientiously  for  a  fortnight  at  a 
time,  his  wife,  who  was  hJs  command- 
ing officer,  had  expressed  aversion  to 
the  German  party,  and  great  affection 
for  that  of  Leicester.  "The  Countess 
told  me  but  yesterday,"  Otheman  had 

VOL.  II. — L 


written  only  a  few  days  before,  "that 
her  husband  was  not  so  fooHsli  as  to 
trust  him,  who  had  deceived  him  so 
often,  and  that  tfAe  will  never  permit 
her  husband  to  go  from  the  party  of 
England."  Otheman  to  Leicester,  16th 
Jan.  1587.  (Brit  Mus.  Galba,  C.  xL 
p.  99.  MS.) 

*  Otheman  to  Leicester,  1  Feb.  1687. 
(MS.  before  cited.) 
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But  the  disgraceful  squabble  between  Hohenlo  and  Edward 
Norris  had  been  more  unlucky  for  Leicester  than  any  other 
incident  during  the  year,  for  its  result  was  to  turn  the  hatred 
of  both  parties  against  himself.  Yet  the  Earl,  of  all  meo, 
was  originally  least  to  blame  for  the  transaction.  It  has  been 
seen  that  Sir  Philip  Sidney  had  borne  Norris's  cartel  to 
Hohenlo,  very  soon  after  the  outrage  had  been  committed. 
The  Count  had  promised  satisfaction,  but  meantime  was 
desperately  wounded  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Zutphen.  Lei- 
cester afterwards  did  his  best  to  keep  Edward  Norris  em- 
ployed in  distant  places,  for  he  was  quite  aware  that  Hohenlo, 
as  lieutenant-general  and  count  of  the  empire,  would  con- 
sider himself  aggrieved  at  being  called  to  the  field  by  a 
simple  English  captain,  however  deeply  he  might  have  in- 
jured him.  The  governor  accordingly  induced  the  Queen  to 
recall  the  young  man  to  England,  and  invited  him — ^much  as 
he  disliked  his  whole  race — to  accompany  him  on  his  depar- 
ture for  that  country. 

The  Captain  then  consulted  with  his  brother  Sir  John, 
regarding  the  pending  dispute  with  Hohenlo.  His  brother 
advised  that  the  Count  should  be  summoned  to  keep  his 
promise,  but  that  Lord  Leicester's  permission  should  pre- 
viously be  requested. 

A  week  before  the  governor's  departure,  accordingly, 
Edward  Norris  presented  himself  one  morning  in  the  dining- 
room,  and,  finding  the  Earl  reclining  on  a  window-seat, 
observed  to  him  that  "he  desired  his  Lordship's  favour  towards 
the  discharging  of  his  reputation." 

"The  Count  Hollock  is  now  well,"  he  proceeded,  "and  is 
feasting  and  banqueting  in  his  lodgings,  although  he  does  not 
come  abroad." 

"And  what  way  will  you  take  ?"  inquired  Leicester,  "con- 
sidering that  he  keeps  his  house." 

"'Twill  be  best,  I  thoi^ht,"  answered  Norris,  "to  write 
unto  him,  to  perform  his  promise  he  made  me  to  answer  me 
in  the  field." 

"  To  whom  did  he  make  that  promise  ?''  asked  the  EarL 

"  To  Sir  Philip  Sidney,"  answered  the  Captam. 
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"  To  my  nephew  Sidney,"  said  Leicester,  musingly  ;  "  very 
well ;  do  as  you  think  beet,  and  I  will  do  for  you  what  I 
can."* 

And  the  governor  then  added  many  kind  expressions 
concerning  the  interest  he  felt  in  the  young  man's  reputation. 
Passing  to  other  matters,  Norris  then  spoke  of  the  great 
charges  he  had  recently  been  put  to  by  reason  of  having 
exchanged  out  of  the  States'  service  in  order  to  accept  a 
commission  from  his  Lordship  to  levy  a  company  of  horse. 
This  levy  had  cost  him  and  his  friends  three  hundred  pounds, 
for  which,  he  had  not  been  able  to  "  get  one  groat." 

'^  I  beseech  your  Lordship  to  stand  good  for  me,"  said  he  ; 
*^  considering  the  meanest  captain  in  all  the  country  hath  as 
good  entertainment  as  I." 

"I  can  do  but  little  for  you  before  my  departure,"  said 
Leicester  ;  "  but  at  my  return  I  will  advise  to  do  more." 

After  this  amicable  conversation  Norris  thanked  his  Lord- 
ship, took  his  leave,  and  straightway  wrote  his  letter  to.  Count 
Hollock.' 

That  personage,  in  his  answer,  expressed  astonishment  that 
Norris  should  summon  him,  in  his  ^^  weakness  and  indisposi- 
tion;" but  agreed  to  give  him  the  desired  meeting,  with 
sword  and  dagger,  so  soon  as  he  should  be  sufficiently  re- 
coveted.  Norris,  in  reply,  acknowledged  his  courteous 
promise,  and  hoped  that  he  might  be  speedily  restored  to 
health.' 

The  state-council,  sitting  at  the  Hague,  took  up  the 
matter  at  once  however,  and  requested  immediate  information 
of  the  Earl.  He  accordingly  sent  for  Norris  and  his  brother 
Sir  John,  who  waited  upon  him  in  his  bed-chamber,  and  were 
requested  to  set  down  in  writing  the  reasons  which  had 
moved  them  in  the  matter.     This  statement  was  accordingly 


*'  Edward  Norris  to  the  Lords,  28 
July,  1687.  Sir  John  Norris  to  Wal- 
flingfaam,  same  date.    (S.  P.  Office  M8.) 

•  Ibid. 

3  Edward  Norris  to  Leioeeter  (the  cor- 
respondence with  Hohenlo  enclosed), 

VOL,     I.  — s» 


Nov.  1686.  (S.  P.  Office  MS.)  Com- 
pare Brace's  *Leya  CJorresp.,*  Aj^n- 
dix,  4*74,  476.  Remonstrance  of  Count 
Uohenlo  to  the  States-General,  3  Dec. 
1687 ;  apud  Bor,  IIL  xzia  12M29 
Reyd,  V.  80,  81. 
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furnished,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  correspondence.  The 
Earl  took  the  papers,  and  promised  to  allow  most  honourably 
of  it  in  the  Council."* 

Such  is  the  exact  narrative,  word  for  word,  as  given  by 
Sir  John  and  Edward  Norris,  in  a  solemn  memorial  to  the 
Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  privy  council,  as  well  as  to  the  state- 
council  of  the  United  Provinces.  A  very  few  days  after- 
wards Leicester  departed  for  England,  taking  Edward  Norris 
with  him. 

Count  Hohenlo  was  furious  at  the  indignity,  notwith* 
standing  the  polite  language  in  which  he  had  accepted  the 
challenge.  ^^  'T  was  a  matter  punishable  with  death,"  he  said, 
^^  in  all  kingdoms  and  countries,  for  a  simple  captain  to  send 
such  a  summons  to  a  man  of  his  station,  without  consent  of 
the  supreme  authority.  It  was  plain,"  he  added,  "  that  the 
English  governor-general  had  connived  at  the  affix)nt,  for 
Norris  had  been  living  in  his  family  and  dining  at  his  table. 
Nay,  more.  Lord  Leicester  had  made  him  a  knight  at 
Flushing  just  before  their  voyage  to  England."* 

There  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  general  veracity 
of  the  brothers  Norris,  although,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
screening  Leicester,  Sir  John  represented  at  the  time  to 
Hohenlo  and  others  that  the  Earl  had  not  been  privy  to  the 
transaction.^  It  is  very  certain,  however,  that  so  soon  as  the 
general  indignation  of  Hohenlo  and  his  partizans  b^an  to 
be  directed  against  Leicester,  he  at  once  denied,  in  passionate 
and  abusive  language,  having  had  any  knowledge  whatever  of 
Norris's  intentions.  He  protested  that  he  learned,  for  the 
first  time,  of  the  cartel  from  information  furnished  to  the 
council  of  state. 


*  B.  Norris  to  the  Lords.  J.  Norris 
to  Leicester.  (MSS.  before  cited.)  E. 
Norris  to  Leicester,  21  Nov.  1586. 
(S.  P.  Office  Ma) 

'  Remonstrance  of  Hohenlo,  before 
dted.     Hoofd,  Vervoigh,  209. 

*  "For  all  this  I  will  assure  jou 
that  I  did  always,  both  to  the  Council, 
the  States,  and  Count  itollock,  con- 
fidently deny  [i.  c  maintain]  that  my 


Lord  knew  not  of  it,  because  they 
*  should  not  for  this  matter  have  any 
advantage  against  his  Lordship."  8k 
John  Norris  to  Sir  F.  Walsiogham, 
before  cited. 

The  two  negatives  do  not  here  mtk» 
an  affirmative;  but  it  is  evkleot  that 
Leicester  made  great  use  of  tlus 
damaging  denial  on  the  pait  of  Nonift 
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The  qaarrel  between  Hohenlo  and  Norris  was  afterwards 
amicably  arranged  by  Lord  Buckhurst,  during  his  embassy  to 
the  States,  at  the  express  desire  of  the  Queen.  Hohenlo  and 
Sir  John  Norris  became  very  good  friends,  while  the  enmity 
between  them  and  Leicester  grew  more  deadly  every  day. 
The  Earl  was  frantic  with  rage  whenever  he  spoke  of  the 
transaction,  and  denounced  Sir  John  Norris  as  '^  a  fool,  liar, 
and  coward"  on  all  occasions,  besides  overwhelming  his 
brother,  Buckhurst,  Wilkes,  and  every  other  person  who  took 
their  part,  with  a  torrent  of  abuse  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Earl  was  a  master  of  Billingsgate.^ 

"HoUock  says  that  I  did  procure  Edward  Norris  to  send 
him  his  cartel,"  observed  Leicester  on  one  occasion,  "  wherein 
I  protest  before  the  Lord,  I  was  as  ignorant  as  any  man  in 
England.  His  brother  John  can  tell  whether  I  did  not  send 
for  him  to  have  committed  him  for  it ;  but  that,  in  very 
truth,  upon  the  perusing  of  it "  (after  it  had  been  sent),  "  it 
was  very  reasonably  written,  and  I  did  consider  also  the  great 
wrong  ofiEered  him  by  the  Count,  and  so  forbore  it.  I  was  so 
careful  for  the  Count's  safety  after  the  brawl  between  him 
and  Norris,  that  I  chained  Sir  John,  if  any  harm  came 
to  the  Count's  person  by  any  of  his  or  imder  him,  that  he 
should  answer  it  Therefore,  I  take  the  story  to  be  bred  in 
the  bosom  of  some  much  like  a  thief  or  villain,  whatsoever  he 
were."* 

And  all  this  was  doubtless  true  so  far  as  r^arded  the 
Earl's  original  exertions  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  the 
quarrel,  but  did  not  touch  the  point  of  the  second  correspond- 
ence preceded  by  the  conversation  in  the  dining-room,  eight 
days  before  the  voyage  to  England.  The  affair,  in  itself  ov 
slight  importance,  would  not  merit  so  much  comment  at  this 
late  day  had  it  not  been  for  its  endless  consequences.     The 


'  J.  Noms  to  Walsingbam,  14  March, 
1587.  Same  to  same,  3  June,  1587. 
(S.  P.  Office  MSa) 

"The  best  is,  such  tales  can  no 
more  irritate  my  Lord's  anger  against 
me,"  said  Sir  John;  "for  since  he 
lOl^rmQtb  ^  I  <Mii  ft  fool,  »  ooward, 


and  a  hinderer  of  all  these  senrioes,  I 
know  not  what  more  he  can  be  pro- 
voked to." 

'  Leicester  to  Budchurst,  30  April, 
1587.  Same  to  Walsingham,  4  Aug 
1587.    (a  P,  Office  Msa)  ^ 
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ferocity  with  which  the  Earl  came  to  regard  every  prominent 
German,  Hollander,  and  Englishman,  engaged  in  the  Berriee 
of  the  States,  sprang  very  much  from  the  complications  of 
this  vulgar  brawL  Norris,  Hohenlo,  Wilkes,  Buckhurst, 
were  all  denounced  to  the  Queen  as  calumniators,  traitors, 
and  villains  ;  and  it  may  easily  be  understood  how  grave 
and  extensive  must  have  been  the  effects  of  such  vituperation 
upon  the  mind  of  Elizabeth,^  who,  until  the  last  daj'  of 
his  life,  doubtless  entertained  for  the  Earl  the  deepest  affiM> 
tion  of  which  her  nature  was  susceptible.  Hohenlo,  with 
Count  Maurice,  were  the  acknowledged  chiefs  of  the  anti- 
English  party,  and  the  possibility  of  cordial  cooperation  be- 
tween the  countries  may  be.  judged  of  by  the  entanglement 
which  had  thus  occurred. 

Leicester  had  always  hated  Sir  John  Norris,  but  he  knew 
that  the  mother  had  still  much  favour  with  the  Queen,  and 
he  was  therefore  the  more  vehement  in  his  denunciations  of 
the  son  the  more  difficulty  he  found  in  entirely  destroying 
his  character,  and  the  keener  jealousy  he  felt  that  any  other 
tongue  but  his  should  influence  her  Majesty.  "  The  story  of 
John  Norris  about  the  cartel  is,  by  the  Lord  God,  most  fidse," 
he  exclaimed ;  ^^  I  do  beseech  you  not  to  see  me  so  dealt 
withal,  but  that  especially  her  Majesty  may  understand  these 
untruths,  who  perhaps,  by  the  mother's  fair  speeches  and  the 
son's  smooth  words^  may  take  some  other  conceit  of  my  doings 
than  I  deserve."  * 

He  was  most  resolute  to  stamp  the  character  of  &lsehood 
upon  both  the  brothers,  for  he  was  more  malignant  towards 
Sir  John  than  towards  any  man  in  the  world,  not  even  ex- 


'  R  g.  **The  lies  which  Lord  Bode- 
hunt,  Sir  J.  Norris,  and  Willces,  did 
with  their  malicious  wits  and  slandei^ 
ous  tongues  devise  and  utter,'*  wrote 
Leicester  to  the  Privy  Council,  "con- 
cern my  honour  and  my  life,  I  demand 
that  I,  being  found  dear,  and  they  to 
have  slandered  me,  may  have  that 
remedy  agunst  them  whidfi  is  in  justice 
due."  Leicester  to  the  Privy  Coundl, 
19  Aug.  1587.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 


*  Ldcester  to  Buigfaley,  11  Sept 
1587.  (S.  P.  Office  MS.)  The  meddling 
Otheman  seems  to  have  made  himself 
privately  very  busy  in  this  affiiir.  He 
sent  Leicester  copies  of  the  kttere 
written  by  the  brotbeis  Norris,  sod 
declared  that  he  was  "entioeid  by 
them,  in  the  Earl's  abeenoe,  to  become 
a  forger  and  liar  in  this  matter,  but 
utterly  refhsed."    Ma  last  cited. 
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oepting  Wilkes.     To  the  Queen,  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
CouncU,  to  Walsingham,  to  Burghley,  he  poured  forth  endless 
quantities  of  venom,  enough  to  destroy  the  characters  of  a  . 
hundred  honest  men. 

"  The  declaration  of  the  two  Norrises  for  the  cartel  is  most 
false,  as  1  am  a  Christian/'  he  said  to  Walsingham.  '^  I  have 
a  dozen  witnesses,  as  good  and  some  better  than  they,  who 
will  testify  that  they  were  present  when  I  misliked  the 
writing  of  the  letter  before  ever  I  saw  it.  And  by  the  alle- 
giance  I  owe  to  her  Majesty,  I  never  knew  of  the  letter,  nor 
gave  consent  to  it,  nor  heard  of  it  till  it  was  complained  of 
from  Count  Hollock.  But,  as  they  are  false  in  this,  so  you 
will  find  J.  N.  as  false  in  his  other  answers  ;  so  that  he  would 
be  ashamed,  but  that  his  old  conceit  hath  made  him  past 
shame,  I  fear.  His  companions  in  Ireland,  as  in  these  coun- 
tries, report  that  Sir  John  Norria  would  often  say  that  he  was 
hut  an  ass  and  afool^  who^  if  a  lie  wotUd  serve  his  turuj  wovld 
spare  it,  I  rememher  I  have  heard  that  the  Earl  of  Sussex 
would  say  so  ;  and  indeed  this  gentleman  doth  imitate  him  in 
divers  things" * 


'  Leioeeter  to  WalsiDgfaaiii,  12  Aug. 
1687.  (S.  P.  Office  MS.)  To  the  Lord 
Treasurer  the  Earl  took  {muds  to  nar- 
rate the  whole  stoiy,  with  much  em- 
phaoSf  and  in  minute  detail ;  and  it  is 
important  to  lay  it  before  the  reader, 
as  an  oflRiet  to  the  simple  and  appa- 
reotly  tmthftil  narrative  of  Edward 
Noiris,  because  such  intimate  revela- 
tioDS  indicate  to  us  the  really  trifling 
springs  of  numerous  great  events.  As 
bdbre  observed,  the  affiur  in  itself  is 
one  which  history  should  justly  dis- 
dain, but  it  swells  into  considerable 
jmportanoe,  both  on  account  of  its 
extensive  resultSi  and  from  the  hgbt 
which  it  throws  on  the  character  of 
Leicester,  the  most  important  person- 
age, during  his  lifetime,  in  the  whole 
kingdom  of  England. 

**  Would  God,"  said  Leicester  to 
Burghley,  "that  it  had  pleased  her 
ICajesty  to  have  suffered  my  Lord 
Budcburst  and  Sir  John  Norris  to  have 
gone  on  with  their  plot,  for  they  laid 
a  most  malicious  plot  against  me.    As 


for  the  answer  that  Sir  John  Norris 
and  his  brother  have  made  touching 
their  acquainting  me  with  the  cartel 
to  Count  UoUodc,  thus  made  now  to 
your  Lordship,  if  ever  I  knew  or 
heard  any  news  of  this  cartel  tiU 
complaint  came  to  me  from  the  Count, 
I  renounce  my  allegiance  and  fidelity 
to  my  Sovereign  Lady.  Therefore 
mark  the  arrogant  boldneifs  of  those 
young  fellows  that  will  face  a  lie  of 
that  sort  But  I  have  here  ^ 
William  Pelham  and  Sir  William 
Russel,  besides  others  that  were  pre- 
sent when  I  called  Sir  John  to  me, 
and  threatened  to  lay  his  brother  by 
the  heels,  and  himself  too,  if  he  were 
privy  to  it  He  then  besought  me  to 
hear  his  brother  and  to  see  the  letteri^ 
assuring  me  there  was  no  such  cartel 
as  was  reported.  I  commanded  him 
to  give  me  the  copy  of  bis  letters,  and 
bring  it  to  me.  Meanwhile,  I  was 
gone  to  the  council,  and  whilst  we 
were  at  council,  an  hour  or  two  after, 
Edward    Norris  sent  me  his    letter^ 
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But  a  very  grave  disaster  to  Holland  and  England  was 
soon  the  fruit  of  the  hatred  borne  by  Leicester  to  Sir  John 
Norris.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Zutphen  and  the 
investment  of  that  town  by  the  English  and  Netherlanders, 


which  I  took  to  TVilkes  b^re  I  did 
so  much  as  look  into  theoL  Being 
openly  read  there,  we  did  indeed  per- 
ceive so  direct  a  cartel  as  could  be 
made,  and  divers  of  the  council  made 
tlie  best  of  it,  and  so  did  I,  dedaring 
what  the  gent  was.  Tet  did  I  then 
declare  to  them  all  what  order  I  had 
taken  for  Norris,  that  he  should  go 
with  me  to  England,  and  that  her  Ma- 
jesty had  also  sent  for  him,  protesting 
to  your  Lordships,  by  all  faith,  honour, 
and  truth,  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  did  dare  to  use  those  speeches 
that  they  have  set  down;  saving 
that  one  of  the  servants  of  Sir  John 
Norris  came  to  me,  hearing  that  his 
brother  should  go  over,  to  know  how 
his  credit  should  be  saved  with  the 
Count  Hollock,  touching  the  disgrace 
he  was  in,  with  such  like  words.  I 
answered,  Hhe  Count  Hollock  is  now 
sick  and  sore,  and  it  were  no  honesty 
for  Sir  John's  brother  to  oflfer  him  any 
quarrel.  Besides,  I  will  not  suffer 
it,  so  long  as  I  am  here,  and  Edward 
Norris  is  commanded  to  go  into  Eog^ 
land.  No  doubt  the  Count  wiU  remem- 
ber his  promise^  which — as  Sir  John 
Norris  had  told  me — was^  that  when 
the  camp  was  broken  up,  h!e  will  answer 
his  brother  in  the  jUUL,  like  a  gentle- 
man.^ Never  was  there  more — never 
did  any  of  them  toll  me  of  any  cartel 
to  be  sent — never  did  any  speak  with 
me  at  Deventer. 

Besides,  after  I  was  gone,  lying  on 
shipboard  at  Brill,  Edward  Norris 
bjiog  then  in  ship  with  me,  there 
eime  a  messenger  from  the  Count 
Hollock,  with  a  letter  to  me,  about 
midnight  This  messenger  was  only 
to  let  me  know  of  the  Count's  having 
received  such  letters  and  brags  from 
Norris,  and  that  now  he  began  to 
amend,  Norris,  as  he  heard,  was  gone 
away  with  me  into  England.  He 
marvelled  much  he  would  do  so,  and 
sent  his  messenger  to  see  if  it  were  so. 
I  answered  him,  it  was  so,  for  the 
gentleman.  Sir  Edward  Norris,  lay 
there  asleep,  and  he  was  to  go  into 


England  by  her  Mi^esty's  express 
commandment  For  my  part,  I  said, 
I  was  wiUing  also  to  carry  him  with 
me,  for  that  I  would  be  loth  to  leave 
any  occasion  behind  me  of  trouble  or 
disoord,  knowing  already  some  mislike 
to  be  between  his  brother  John  and 
the  Count  This  was  my  answer. 
Now,  Judge  how  likely  these  tales  be 
that  I  would  consent  that  Norris 
should  send  a  cartel,  and  yet  take 
him  away  when  he  should  perform 
the  matter.  Either  he  must  show  to 
be  a  coward,  or  else,  if  he  were  in 
earnest,  he  must  seem  to  be  angry 
with  me  for  taking  him  away.  If 
ever  there  were  other  speeches,  either 
by  the  one  Norris  or  Uie  other,  or  if 
ever  I  knew  of  this  cartel,  directly  or 
indirectly,  more  than  your  Lordship 
that  was  in  England,  till  the  com- 
plaint came  to  me  of  it,  I  am  the 
falsest  wreteh  that  lives.  If  I  had 
liked  of  their  quarrels  or  cartels^ 
there  wBfi  means  enough  for  me  to 
leave  them  to  their  own  revenge.  I 
have  troubled  your  Lordship  too  long 
with  this  trifle,  but  you  should  know 
the  shameless  audacity  of  these  young 
fellows,  whose  cunning  sly  heads  yon 
had  need  look  into."  Ldoester  to 
Burghley,  12  Aug.  168*7.  (Br.  Mus. 
Galba^  D.  L  240,  Ma) 

Thus  the  November  letter  was  not 
seen  by  Leicester  before  it  was  sent, 
although  he  was  aware  that  it  was  to 
be  sent,  and  in  that  circumstance 
seemed  to  reside  the  whole  strength 
of  his  case.  So  soon  as  it  appeained 
that  the  state-council  was  angry,  and 
that  the  Count  considered  himadf 
outraged,  the  Earl  seems  tm  have 
taken  advantage  of  a  subterfuge,  and 
to  have  made  up  by  videnco  what  he 
lacked  in  ai>]^ment 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
paltry  af&ir  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  grave  statesmen  and  generals  for 
months,  and  to  flU  the  archives  of 
kingdom  and  commcxiwealtfa  with 
mountains  of  ooTrespondenca 
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great  pains  were  taken  to  secure  the  city  of  Deventer.  This 
was,  after  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp,  the  most  important 
mercantile  place  in  all  the  Provinces.  It  was  a  large  pros- 
perous commercial  and  manufacturing  capital,  a  member  of 
the  Hanseatic  League,  and  the  great  centre  of  the  internal 
trade  of  the  Netherlands  with  the  Baltic  nations.  There  was 
a  strong  Catholic  party  in  the  town,  and  the  magistracy  were 
dispoted  to  side  with  Parma.  It  was  notorious  that  provisions 
and  munitions  were  supplied  from  thence  to  the  beleaguered 
Zutphen ;  and  Leicester  despatched  Sir  William  Pelham, 
accordingly,  to  bring  the  inhabitants  to  reason.  The  stout 
Marshal  made  short  work  of  it.  Taking  Sir  William  Stanley 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  regiment  with  him,  he  caused 
them,  day  by  day,  to  steal  into  the  town,  in  small  parties  of 
ten  and  fifteen.  No  objection  was  made  to  this  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  the  city  government.  Then  Stanley  himself 
arrived  in  the  morning,  and  the  Marshal  in  the  evening,  of 
the  20th  of  October.  Pelham  ordered  the  magistrates  to 
present  themselves  forthwith  at  his  lodgings,  and  told  them, 
with  grim  courtesy,  that  the  Earl  of  Leicester  excused  himself 
from  making  them  a  visit,  not.  being  able,  for  grief  at  the 
death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  to  come  so  soon  near  the  scene  of 
his  disaster.  His  Excellency  had  therefore  sent  him  to  re- 
quire the  town  to  receive  an  English  garrison.  "  So  make 
up  your  minds,  and  delay  not,*"  said  Pelham ;  "  for  I  have 
many  important  affairs  on  my  hands,  and  must  send  word  to 
his  Excellency  at  once.  To-morrow  morning,  at  eight  o'clock, 
I  shall  expect  your  answer."  * 

Next  day,  the  magistrates  were  all  assembled  in  the  town- 
house  before  six.  Stanley  had  filled  the  great  square  with 
his  troops,  but  he  found  that  the  burghers— -five  thousand  of 
whom  constituted  the  municipal  militia — ^had  chained  the 
streets  and  locked  the  gates.  At  seven  o'clock  Pelham  pro- 
ceeded to  the  town-house,  and,  followed  by  his  train,  made 
his  appearance  before  the  magisterial  board.     Then  there  was 


'  Letter  of  Heniy  Archer,  from 
Utrecht,  23  Oct  1586,  in  the  Appendix 
to     Mr.     Bruoe's     admirably     edited 


volume  of  *Le7oefter  OfHTespondeiioe^' 

478-480. 
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a  knocking  at  the  door,  and  Sir  WilUam  Stanley  entered, 
having  left  a  strong  guard  of  soldiers  at  the  entranoe  to 
thehalL 

"  I  am  come  for  an  answer/'  said  the  Lord  Marshal ;  **  tell 
me  straight/'  The  magistrates  hesitated^  whispered,  and 
presently  one  of  them  slipped  away. 

"  There's  one  of  you  gone,"  cried  the  Marshal.  "  Fetch  him 
straight  back ;  or,  by  the  living  Gkxi,  before  whom  I  stand, 
there  is  not  one  of  you  shall  leave  this  place  with  life." 

So  the  burgomasters  sent  for  the  culprit,  who  returned. 

"  Now,  tell  me,"  said  Pelham,  "  why  you  have,  this  night, 
chained  your  streets  and  kept  such  strong  watch  while  your 
friends  and  defenders  were  in  the  town  ?  Do  you  think  we 
came  over  here  to  spend  our  lives  and  our  goods,  and  to  leave 
all  we  have,  to  be  thus  used  and  thus  betrayed  by  you? 
Nay,  you  shall  find  us  trusty  to  our  friends,  but  as  politic  as 
yourselves.  Now,  then,  set  your  hands  to  this  document,"  he 
proceeded,  as  he  gave  them  a  new  list  of  magistrates,  all 
selected  from  stanch  Protestants. 

"  Give  over  your  government  to  the  men  here  nominated, 
Straight ;  dally  not !" 

The  burgomasters  signed  the  paper. 

"  Now,"  said  Pelham,  "  let  one  of  you  go  to  the  watch, 
dischai^  the  guard,  bid  them  unarm,  and  go  home  to  their 
lodgings." 

A  magistrate  departed  on  the  errand. 

"  Now  fetch  me  the  keys  of  the  gate,"  said  Pelham,  "  and 
that  straightway,  or,  before  God,  you  shall  die." 

The  keys  were  brought,  and  handed  to  the  peremptory  old 
Marshal.  The  old  board  of  magistrates  were  then  clapped 
into  prison,  the  new  ones  installed,  and  Deventer  was  gained 
for  the  English  and  Protestant  party.^ 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  city  so  important  and  thus 
fortunately  secured  was  worthy  to  be  well  guarded.     There 
could  be  no  doubt  either  that  it  would  be  well  to  conciliate  ' 
the  rich  and  influential  Papists  in  the  place,  who,  although 

'  Letter  of  Heniy  Archer,  Ac,  jost  cited. 
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attached  to  the  ancient  religion^  were  not  necessarily  disloyal 
to  the  republic ;  but  there  could  be  as  little  that^  imder  the 
circumstances  of  this  sudden  municipal  revolution,  it  would 
be  important  to  place  a  garrison  of  Protestant  soldiers  there, 
under  the  command  of  a  Protestant  officer  of  known  fidelity. 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  commonwealth,  the  Earl 
appointed  Sir  William  Stanley  to  be  governor  of  the  town, 
and  stationed  in  it  a  garrison  of  twelve  hundred  wild  Irish- 
men.^ 

Sir  William  was  a  cadet  of  one  of  the  noblest  English 
houses.  He  was  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  His  gallantry  at 
the  famous  Zutphen  fight  had  attracted  Itdmiration,  where 
nearly  all  had  performed  wondrous  exploits,  but  he  was 
known  to  be  an  ardent  Papist  and  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who 
had  fought  on  various  sides,  and  had  even  borne  arms  in  the 
Netherlands  under  the  ferocious  Alva.^  Was  it  strange  that 
there  should  be  murmurs  at  the  appointment  of  so  dangerous 
a  chief  to  guard  a  wavering  city  which  had  so  recently  been 
secured? 

The  Irish  kernes — and  they  are  described  by  all  con- 
temporaries, English  and  Flemish,  in  the  same  language — 
were  accounted  as  the  wildest  and  fiercest  of  barbarians. 
There  was  something  grotesque,  yet  appalling,  in  the  pic- 
tures painted  of  these  rude,  almost  naked,  brigands,  who  ate 
raw  flesh,  spoke  no  intelligible  language,  and  ranged  about  the 
country,  burning,  slaying,  plundering,  a  terror  to  the  pea- 
santry and  a  source  of  constant  embarrassment  to  the  more 
orderly  troops  in  the  service  of  the  republic.  "  It  seemed," 
said  one  who  had  seen  them,  ^Hhat  they  belonged  not  to 
Christendom,  but  to  Brazil."*  Moreover,  they  were  all 
Papists,  and,  however  much  one  might  be  disposed  to  censure 
that  great  curse  of  the  age,  religious  intolerance — which  was 
almost  as  flagrant  in  the  councils  of  Queen  Elizabeth  as  in 
those  of  Philip— it  was  certainly  a  most  fatal  policy  to  place 
such  a  garrison,  at  that  critical  juncture,  in  the  newly-acquired 

*  EeycL  ▼.  86.    J.  Noma  to  Bui^ey,  21  Jan.  1681.    (a  P.  Office  US.) 
•  Ibid.  »  Ibid. 
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city.  Tet  Leicester,  who  had  banished  Papists  from  Utrecht 
without  cause  and  without  trial,  now  placed  most  notorious 
Catholics  in  Deventer.^ 

Zutphen,  which  was  still  besieged  by  the  English  and  the 
patriots,  was  much  crippled  by  the  loss  of  the  great  fort,  the 
capture  of  which,  mainly  through  the  brilliant  valour  of 
Stanley's  brother  Edward,  has  already  been  related.  The 
possession  of  Deventer  and  of  this  fort  gave  the  control  of 
the  whole  north-eastern  territory  to  the  patriots  ;  but,  as  if 
it  were  not  enough  to  place  Deventer  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
William  Stanley,  Leicester  thought  proper  to  confide  the 
government  of  the  fort  to  Roland  York.  Not  a  worse  choice 
could  be  made  in  the  whole  army. 

York  was  an  adventurer  of  the  most  audacious  and  disso- 
lute character.  He  was  a  Londoner  by  birth,  one  of  those 
"ruffling  blades"  inveighed  against  by  the  governor-general 
on  his  first  taking  command  of  the  forces.  A  man  of  des- 
perate courage,  a  gambler,  a  professional  duellist,  a  bravo, 
famous  in  his  time  among  the  "  common  hacksters  and  swag- 
gerers" as  the  first  to  introduce  the  custom  of  foining, 
or  thrusting  with  the  rapier  in  single  combats — ^whereas 
before  his  day  it  had  been  customary  among  the  English  to 
fight  with  sword  and  shield,  and  held  unmanly  to  strike  below 
the  girdle^ — ^he  had  perpetually  changed  sides,  in  the 
Netherland  wars,  with  the  shameless  disregard  to  principle 
which  characterized  all  his  actions.  He  had  been  lieutenant 
to  the  infamous  John  Van  Imbyze,  and  had  been  concerned 
with  him  in  the  notorious  attempt  to  surrender  Dendermonde 
and  Ghent  to  the  enemy,  which  had  cost  that  traitor  Ufl 
head.  York  had  been  thrown  into  prison  at  Brussels,  but 
there  had  been  some  delay  about  his  execution,  and  the  con- 
quest of  the  city  by  Parma  saved  him  from  the  gibbet  He 
had  then  taken  service  under  the  Spanish  commander-in- 
chief,  and  had  distinguished  himself,  as  usual,  by  deeds  of 
extraordinary  valour,  having  sprung  on  board  the  burning 


*  Reyd.  ubi  sup.  Le  Petit,  TI.  xiv. 
341.  Bor,  II.  xxii.  878-879.  Wage- 
naar,  viii.  196.     Meteren.  xiv.  250. 
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volcano-ship  at  the  gi^  of  Antwerp.  Subsequently  returning 
to  England^  he  had^  on  Leicester's  appointment,  obtained  the 
command  of  a  company  in  the  English  contingent,  and  had 
been  conspicuous  on  the  field  of  Warnsveld  ;  for  the  courage 
which  he  always  displayed  under  any  standard  was  only 
equalled  by  the  audacity  with  which  he  was  ever  ready  to 
desert  from  it.  Did  it  seem  credible  that  the  fort  of  Zutphen 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Roland  York  ? 

Bemonstrances  were  made  by  the  States-General  at  onca 
With  regard  to  Stanley,  Leicester  maintained  that  he  was,  in 
his  opinion,  the  fittest  man  to  take  charge  of  the  whole 
English  army,  during  his  absence  in  England.^  In  answer 
to  a  petition  made  by  the  States  against  the  appointment  of 
York,  "  in  respect  to  his  perfidious  dealings  before,''  the  E&rl 
replied  that  he  would  answer  for  his  fidelity  as  for  his  own 
brother  ;  adding  peremptorily—"  Do  you  trust  me  ?  Then 
trust  York."  2 

But,  besides  his  other  qualifications  for  high  command, 
Stanley  possessed  an  inestimable  one  in  Leicester's  eyes.  He 
was,  or  at  least  had  been,  an  enemy  of  Sir  John  Norris.  To' 
be  this  made  a  Papist  pardonable.  It  was  even  better  than 
to  be  a  Puritan. 

But  the  Earl  did  more  than  to  appoint  the  traitor  York 
and  the  Papist  Stanley  to  these  important  posts.  On  the 
very  day  of  his  departure,  and  immediately  after  his  final 
quarrel  with  Sir  John  about  the  Hohenlo  cartel,  which  had 
renewed  all  the  ancient  venom,  he  signed  a  secret  paper,  by 
which  he  especially  forbade  the  council  of  state  to  interfere 
with  or  set  aside  any  appointments  to  the  government  of 
towns  or  forts,  or  to  revoke  any  military  or  naval  commissions, 
without  his  consent.* 

Now  supreme  executive  authority  had  been  del^ated  to 
the  state-council  by  the  Governor-General  during  his 
absence.     Command   in  chief  over   all   the   English    forces, 


'  WiDces  to  Leicester,  24  Jan.  1587. 
(a  P.  Office  MS.) 
»  Jbl*    Sir  ^olii^  Copwajr  U)  W«4- 


singham,  28  Jan.  1587.  (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
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whether  in  the  Queen's  pay  or  the  State's  pay,  had  been 
conferred  upon  Norris,  while  command  over  the  Dutch  and 
German  troops  belonged  to  Hohenlo  ;  but,  by  virtue  of  the 
EarFs  secret  paper,  Stanley  and  York  were  now  made  inde- 
pendent of  all  authority.  The  evil  consequences  natural  to  such 
a  step  were  not  slow  in  displaying  themselves. 

Stanley  at  once  manifested  great  insolence  towards  Norris. 
That  distinguished  general  was  placed  in  a  most  painful 
position.  A  post  of  immense  responsibility  was  confided  to 
him.  The  honour  of  England's  Queen  and  of  England's 
soldiers  was  entrusted  to  his  keeping,  at  a  moment  full  of 
danger,  and  in  a  country  where  every  hour  might  bring  forth 
some  terrible  change  ;  yet  he  knew  himself  the  mark  at  which 
th6  most  powerful  man  in  England  was  directing  all  his 
malice,  and  that  the  Queen,  who  was  wax  in  her  great 
favourite's  hands,  was  even  then  receiving  the  most  fatal 
impressions  as  to  his  character  and  conduct.  "  Well  I  know," 
said  he  to  Buighley,  "  that  the  root  of  the  former  malice 
borne  me  is  not  withered,  but  that  I  must  look  for  like  fruits 
therefrom  as  before  ; "  ^  and  he  implored  the  Lord-Treasurer, 
that  when  his  honour  and  reputation  should  be  called  in 
question,  he  might  be  allowed  to  return  to  England  and  dear 
himself.  "For  myself,"  said  he,  "I  have  not  yet  received 
any  commission,  although  I  have  attended  his  Lordship  of 
Leicester  to  his  ship.  It  is  promised  to  be  sent  me,  and  in 
the  meantime  I  understand  that  my  Lord  hath  granted  sepa- 
rate commissions  to  Sir  William  Stanley  and  Boland  York, 
exempting  them  from  obeying  of  me.  If  this  be  true,  'tis 
only  done  to  nourish  factions,  and  to  interrupt  any  better 
course  in  our  doings  than  before  hath  been."  He  earnestly 
requested  to  be  furnished  with  a  commission  directly  from 
her  Majesty.  "  The  enemy  is  reinforcing,"  he  added.  "  We 
are  very  weak,  our  troops  >are  unpaid  these  three  months,  and 
we  are  grown  odious  to  our  friends."* 

Honest  Councillor  Wilkes,  who  did  his  best  to  conciliate  all 
parties,   and  to   do  his  duty  to  England   and  Holland,   to 

»  J.  Norris  to  Burghley,  17  Nov.  1686.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.)  •  IbkL 
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Leicester  and  to  Norris^  had  the  strongest  sympathy  with  Sir 
John.  "  Truly,  besides  the  value,  wisdom,  and  many  other 
good  parts  that  are  in  him,"  he  said,  ^^  I  have  noted  wonderful 
patience  and  modesty  in  the  man,  in  bearing  many  apparent 
injuries  done  unto  him,  which  I  have  known  to  be  counte- 
nanced and  nourished,  contrary  to  all  reason,  to  disgrace  him. 
Please  therefore  continue  your  honourable  opinion  of  him  in 
his  absence,  whatsoever  may  be  maficiously  reported  to  his 
disadvantage,  for  I  dare  avouch,  of  my  own  poor  skill,  that 
her  Majesty  hath  not  a  second  subject  of  his  place  and  quality 

so  able  to  serve  in  those  countries  as  he I  doubt  not 

but  God  will  move  her  Majesty,  in  despite  of  the  devil,  to 
respect  him  as  he  deserves."  ^ 

Sir  John  disclaimed  any  personal  jealousy  in  regatd  to 
Stanley's  appointment,  but,  within  a  week  or  two  of  the 
EarVs  departure,  he  already  felt  strong  anxiety  as  to  its 
probable  results.  "  If  it  prove  no  hindrance  to  the  service," 
he  said,  '^it  shall  nothing  trouble  me.  I  desire  that  my 
doings  may  show  what  I  am  ;  neither  will  I  seek,  by  indirect 
means  to  calumniate  him  or  any  other,  but  will  let  them 
show  themselves."* 

Early  in  December  he  informed  the  Lord-Treasurer  that 
Stanley's  own  men  were  boasting  that  their  master  acknow- 
ledged no  superior  authority  to  his  own,  and  that  he  had  said 
as  much  himself  to  the  magistracy  of  Deventer.  The 
buighers  had  already  complained,  through  the  constituted 
guardians  of  their  liberties,  of  his  insolence  and  rapacity,  and 
of  the  turbulence  of  his  troops,  and  had  appealed  to  Sir 
John  ;  but  the  colonel-general's  remonstrances  had  been  re- 
ceived by  Sir  William  with  contumely  and  abuse,  and  by 
the  vaunt  that  he  had  even  a  greater  commission  than  any 
he  had  yet  shown.^ 

"Three  sheep,  an  ox,  and  a  whole  hog,"  were  required 


>  Wilkes  to  Burghley,  17  Not.  1586. 
Sftme  to  WalsiDgbam,  17  May,  1687. 
(a  P.  Office  MSS.) 

•J.   Norrig  to Wftlumghmn,  9   Dec. 


1586.     (&  P.  Office  MS.) 
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weekly  of  the  peasants  for  his  table,  in  a  time  of  great 
scarcity,  and  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  the  rapacious  appe- 
tites of  the  Irish  kernes.*  The  paymaster-general  of  the 
English  forces  was  daily  appealed  to  by  Stanley  for  funds — 
an  application  which  was  certainly  not  unreasonable,  as  her 
Majesty's  troops  had  not  received  any  payment  for  three 
months — ^but  there  "  was  not  a  denier  in  the  treasury,"  and 
he  was  therefore  implored  to  wait.  At  Itwt  the  States-General 
sent  him  a  month's  pay  for  himself  and  all  his  troops,  although, 
as  he  was  in  the  Queen's  service,  no  claim  could  justly  be 
made  upon  them.* 

Wilkes,  also,  as  English  member  of  the  state  council, 
faithfully  conveyed  to  the  governor-general  in  England  the 
complaints  which  came  up  to  all  the  authorities  of  the  republic, 
against  Sir  William  Stanley's  conduct  in  Deventer.  He  had 
seized  the  keys  of  the  gates,  he  kept  possession  of  the  towers 
and  fortifications,  he  had  meddled  with  the  civil  government, 
be  had  infringed  all  their  privileges.  Tet  this  was  the  board 
of  magistrates,  expressly  set  up  by  Leicester,  with  the  armed 
hand,  by  the  agency  of  Marshal  Pelham  and  this  very  Colonel 
Stanley — a  board  of  Calvinist  magistrates  placed  but  a  few 
weeks  before  in  power  to  control  a  city  of  Catholic  tendencies. 
And  here  was  a  papist  commander  displaying  Leicester's  com- 
mission in  their  faces,  and  making  it  a  warrant  for  dealing 
with  the  town  as  if  it  were  under  martial  law,  and  as  if  he 


>  Wilkes  to  Walsiiigham,  19  Jan. 
1687.     (&  P.  Office  MS.) 

*  "  He  is  not  contented  with  the 
entertainment  of  40iL  sterling  a  month 
allowed  him  by  the  States  as  governor 
of  the  place,  but  hath  taken  perforce 
from  ^e  commissioners  lately  sent 
thither  to  deliver  a  month's  pay^  an 
allowance  of  102.  sterling  a  month 
over  and  besides  for  every  company  of 
his  regiment,  being,  as  he  sayeth,  ten 
companies,  amounting  by  the  muster 
to  1400  florins  (1402.),  besides  a  pay 
for  his  own  company,  which  is  more 
than  is  allowed  to  Sir  J.  Norris  by 
300  florins  a  month,  and  as  much  as  is 
given    for    entertainment     to    CTount 


Hohenlo,  or  to  any  earl  that  serreth 
in  these  countries.  He  is  charged 
further  to  take  within  the  coontiy 
hereabouts,  from  the  poor  villagen, 
weekly,  for  the  provisions  of  his  bible, 
one  whole  ox,  three  sheep,  and  one 
hog,  or  in  lieu  of  the  hog,  twenty 
shillings  sterling;  and  if  it  be  not 
brought  every  week,  they  sent  the 
soldiers  to  take  it  perforce^"  fta  Ac 
Wilkes  to  Walsingham,  19  Jan.  1587. 
(S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

This  certainly  was  stronger  diet 
than  the  "bare  cheese  "  of  which  Sir 
William  comphuned.  Compare  Beyd, 
vl  96-97.    Bor,  IL  Jan.  878^79. 
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were  an  officer  of  the  Duke  of  Parma.  It  might  easily  be 
judged  whether  such  conduct  were  likely  to  win  the  hearts 
of  Netherlanders  to  Leicester  and  to  England.^ 

"  Albeit,  for  my  own  part/'  said  Wilkes,  "  I  do  hold  Sir 
William  Stanley  to  be  a  wise  and  a  discreet  gent.,  yet  when  I 
consider  that  the  magistracy  is  such  as  was  established  by 
your  Lordship,  and  of  the  religion,  and  well  aflfected  to  her 
Majesty,  and  that  I  see  how  heavily  the  matter  is  conceived 
of  here  by  the  States  and  council,  I  do  fear  that  all  is  not 
weU.  The  very  bruit  of  this  doth  begin  to  draw  hatred  upon 
our  nation.  Were  it  not  that  I  doubt  some  dangerous  issue 
of  this  matter,  and  that  I  might  be  justly  charged  with  n^li- 
gence,  if  I  should  not  advertise  you  beforehand,  I  would  have 
forborne  to  mention  this  dissension,  for  the  States  are  about 
to  write  to  your  Lordship  and  to  her  Majesty  for  reformation 
in  this  matter.''^  He  added  that  he  had  already  written 
earnestly  to  Sir  William,  ^^  hoping  to  persuade  him  to  carry  a 
mild  hand  over  the  people.'' 

Thus  wrot^  Councillor  Wilkes,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  Lord 
Leicester,  so  early  as  the  9th  December,  and  the  warning 
voice  of  Norris  had  made  itself  heard  in  England  quite  as  soon. 
Certainly  the  governor-general,  having,  upon  his  own  respon- 
sibility, and  prompted,  it  would  seem,  by  passion  more  than 
reason,  made  this  dangerous  appointment,  was  fortunate  in 
receiving  timely  and  frequent  notice  of  its  probable  results. 

And  the  conscientious  Wilkes  wrote  most  earnestly,  as  he 
said  he  had  done,  to  the  turbulent  Stanley. 

"  Good  Sir  William,"  said  he,  "  the  magistrates  and  burgesses 
of  Deventer  complain  to  this  council,  that  you  have  by  violence 
wrested  from  them  the  keys  of  one  of  their  gates,  that  you 
assemble  your  garrison  in  arms  to  terrify  them,  that  you  have 
seized  one  of  their  forts,  that  the  Irish  soldiers  do  commit 
many  extortions  and  exactions  upon  the  inhabitants,  that  you 
have  imprisoned  their  burgesses,  and  do  many  things  against 
their  laws  and  privileges,  so  that  it  is  feared  llie  best  affected 


'  Wilkes  to  Leicester,  9  Dec.  1586.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.)  *  JbtA. 
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of  the  inhabitants  towards  her  Majesty  will  forsake  the  town. 
Whether  any  of  these  things  be  true,  yourself  doth  best  know, 
but  I  do  assure  you  that  the  apprehension  thereof  here  doth 
make  us  and  our  government  hateful.  For  mine  own  part,  I 
have  always  known  you  for  a  gentleman  of  value,  wisdom,  and 
judgment,  and  therefore  should  hardly  believe  any  such  thing. 

I  earnestly  require  you  to  take  heed  of  consequences, 

and  to  be  careful  of  the  honour  of  her  Majesty  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  nation.  You  will  consider  that  the  gaining  posses- 
sion of  the  town  grew  by  them  that  are  now  in  office,  who 
being  of  the  religion,  and  well  affected  to   his   Excellency's 

government,  wrought  his  entry  into  the  same I  know 

that  Lord  Leicester  is  sworn  to  maintain  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Provinces  in  their  ancient  privil^es  and  customs.  I 
know  further  that  your  commission  carreeth  no  authority  to 
warrant  you  to  intermeddle  any  further  than  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  soldiers  and  guard  of  the  town.  Well,  you  may, 
in  your  own  conceipty  confer  some  words  to  authorize  you  in 
some  larger  sort,  but,  believe  me.  Sir,  they  will  not  warrant 
you  sufficiently  to  deal  any  further  than  I  have  said,  for  I 
have  perused  a  copy  of  your  commission  for  that  purpose.  I 
know  the  name  itself  of  a  governor  of  a  town  is  odious  to  this 
people,  and  hath  been  ever  since  the  remembrance  of  the  Spanish 
government,  and  if  we,  by  any  lack  of  foresight,  should  give 
the  like  occasion,  we  should  make  ourselves  as  odious  as  they 
are,  which  God  forbid. 

^^  You  are  to  consider  that  we  are  not  come  into  these  coun- 
tries for  their  defence  only,  but  for  the  defence  of  her  Majesty 
and  our  own  native  country,  knowing  that  the  preservation  <f 
both  dependeth  altogether  upon  the  preserving  of  these.  Where- 
fore I  do  eftsoons  intreat  and  require  you  to  forbear  to  inter- 
meddle any  further.  If  there  shall  follow  any  dangerojis 
effect  of  your  proceedings  after  this  my  friendly  advice,  I  shall 
be  heartily  sorry  for  your  sake,  but  I  shall  be  able  to  testify 
to  her  Majesty  that  I  have  done  my  duty  in  admonishing 
you."  * 

*  Wilkes  to  Stanley,  9  Dea  1686.     (a  P.  Office  Ma) 
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Thus  spake  the  stiff  councillor^  earnestly  and  well^  in  behalf 
of  England's  honour  and  the  good  name  of  England's  Queen. 

But  the  brave  soldier,  whose  feet  were  fast  sliding  into  the 
paths  of  destruction,  replied,  in  a  tone  of  indignant  innocence, 
more  likely  to  aggravate  than  to  allay  suspicion.  "  Finding," 
said  Stanley,  "  that  you  already  threaten,  I  have  gone  so  fiu: 
as  to  scan  the  terms  of  my  commission,  which  I  doubt  not  to 
execute,  according  to  his  Excellency's  meaning  and  mine  honour. 
First,  I  assure  you  that  I  have  maintained  justice,  and  that 
severely  ;  else  hardly  would  the  soldiers  have  been  contented 
with  bread  and  bare  cheese."  * 

He  acknowledged  possessing  himself  of  the  keys  of  the 
town,  but  defended  it  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  and  of  the 
character  of  the  people,  "  who  thrust  out  the  Spaniards  and 
Almaynes,  and  afterwards  never  would  obey  the  Prince  and 
States."  "  I  would  be,"  he  said,  ^*  the  sorriest  m>an  that  lives,  if 
by  my  n^ligence  the  place  should  be  lost.  Therefore  I 
thought  good  to  seize  the  great  tower  and  ports.  If  I  meant 
evil,  I  needed  no  keys,  for  here  is  force  enough"  ^ 

With  much  effrontery,  he  then  affected  to  rely  for  evidence 
of  his  courteous  and  equitable  conduct  towards  the  citizens, 
upon  the  very  magistrates  who  had  been  petitioning  the 
States-General,  the  state-council,  and  the  English  Queen, 
against  his  violence. 

"  For  my  courtesy  and  humanity,"  he  said,  "  I  refer  me 
dnto  the  magistrates  themselves.  But  I  think  they  sent 
some  rhetoricians,  who  could  all^  of  little  grief,  and  speak 
pitiful,  and  truly  I  find  your  ears  have  been  as  pitiful  in  so 
timorously  condemning  me.  /  assure  you  that  her  Mqjesty 
hath  not  a  better  servant  than  I  nor  a  more  faithful  in  these 
parts.  This  I  will  prove  with  my  flesh  and  blood.  Although 
I  know  there  be  divers  flying  reports  spread  by  my  enemies, 
which  are  come  to  my  ears,  1  doubt  not  my  virtue  and  truth 
will  prove  them  calumniators^  and  men  of  little.     So,  good 


>  Stanley  to  Wilkefl,  14  Dec.  1686. 
(a  P.  Office  MS.)  •  Ibid. 

•  "  CaOcminaterSy"  eo    Sir  William 


called  the  men  who  were  speaking  the 
trath  about  bim.  (MS.  vbi  gup.)  He 
was  more  used  to  handle  the  sword 
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Mr.  Wilkes,  I  pray  you,  consider  gravely,  give  ear  discreetly, 
and  advertise  into  England  soundly.  For  me,  I  have  been 
and  am  your  friend,  and  glad  to  hear  any  admonition  from 
one  so  wise  as  yourself/' 

He  then  alluded  ironically  to  the  "  good  favour  and  money  " 
with  which  he  had  been  so  contented  of  late,  that  if  Mr. 
Wilkes  would  discharge  him  of  his  promise  to  Lord  Leicester, 
he  would  take  his  leave  with  all  his  heart.  Captain,  officers, 
and  soldiers,  had  been  living  on  half  a  pound  of  cheese  a  day. 
For  himself,  he  had  received  but  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  in  five  months,  and  was  living  at  three  pounds  by  the 
day.  "  This  my  wealth  will  not  long  hold  out,"  he  observed, 
"but  yet  I  will  never  fail  of -my  promise  to  his  Excellency, 
whatsoever  I  endure.  It  is  for  her  Majesty's  service  and  for 
the  love  I  bear  to  him." 

He  bitterly  complained  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  country- 
people  to  furnish  vivers,  waggons,  and  other  necessaries,  for 
the  fort  before  Zutphen.  "Had  it  not  been,"  he  said,  "for 
the  travail  extraordinary  of  myself,  and  patience  of  my  brother 
Yorkcy  that  fort  would  have  been  in  danger.  But,  according 
to  his  desire  and  forethought ^  I  furnished  that  place  with 
cavalry  and  infantry ;  for  I  know  the  troops  there  be  mar- 
vellous weak."  ^ 

In  reply,  Wilkes  stated  that  the  complaints  had  been  made 
"by  no  rhetorician,  but  by  letter  from  the  magistrates  them- 
selves (on  whom  he  relied  so  confidently)  to  the  state-council. 
The  councillor  added,  rather  tartly,  that  since  his  honest 
words  of  defence  and  of  warning,  had  been  "taken  in  so 
scoffing  a  manner,"  Sir  William  might  be  sure  of  not  being 
troubled  with  any  more  of  his  letters.' 

But,  a  day  or  two  before  thus  addressing  him,  he  had 
already  enclosed  to  Leicester  very  important  letters  addressed 
by  the  council  of  Gelderland  to  Count  Moeurs,  stadholder  of 
the  Province,  and  by  him  forwarded  to  the  state-counciL    For 


than  the  pen^  yet  the  untaught  vigour 
of  his  style  causes  an  additional  re- 
gret that  a  man  so  brave  and  so 
capable  should   have   thtx>wn   himself 


away. 

>  Stanley  to  Wilkes,  vibi  atgk. 

*  Wilkes  to  Stanley,   18  Dea 
(S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
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there  were  now  very  grave  rumours  conoermng  the  fidelity  of 
"  that  patient  and  foreseeing  brother  York,"  whom  Stanley 
had  been  so  generously  strengthening  in  Fort  Zutphen.  The 
lieutenant  of  York,  a  certain  Mr.  Zouch,  had  been  seen 
within  the  city  of  Zutphen,  in  close  conference  with  Colonel 
Tassis,  Spanish  governor  of  the  place.^  Moreover  there  had 
been  a  very  frequent  exchange  of  courtesies — by  which  the 
horrors  of  war  seemed  to  be  much  mitigated — ^between  York 
on  the  outside  and  Tassis  within.  The  English  commander 
sent  baskets  of  venison,  wild  fowl,  and  other  game,  which  were 
rare  in  the  market  of  a  besieged  town.  The  Spanish  governor 
responded  with  baskets  of  excellent  wine  and  barrels  of  beer.* 
A  very  pleasant  state  of  feeling,  perhaps,  to  contemplate — as 
an  advance  in  civilization  over  the  not  very  distant  days  of 
the  Haarlem  and  Leyden  sieges,  when  barrels  of  prisoners* 
beads,  cut  off,  a  dozen  or  two  at  a  time,  were  the  social 
amenities  usually  exchanged  between  Spaniards  and  Dutch- 
men— ^but  somewhat  suspicious  to  those  who  had  grown  gr^ 
in  this  horrible  warfare. 

The  Irish  kernes  too,  were  allowed  to  come  to  mass  within 
the  city,  and  were  received  there  with  as  much  fraternity  by 
the  Catholic  soldiers  of  Tassis  as  the  want  of  any  common 
dialect  would  allow — a  proceeding  which  seemed  better 
perhaps  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  than  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  si^e.' 

The  state-council  had  written  concerning  these  rimiours  to 
Roland  Y«^rk,  but  the  patient  man  had  replied  in  a  manner 
which  Wilkes  characterized  as  "  unfit  to  have  been  given  to 
such  as  were  the  executors  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  autho- 
rity." The  councillor  implored  the  governor-general  accord- 
ingly to  send  some  speedy  direction  in  this  matter,  as  well  to 
Roland  York  as  to  Sir  William  Stanley ;  for  he  explicitly 


*  '*  Le  Ck>n86il  de  Goeldres  au  Comte 
de  Moeure  et  Nieuwenaer,  14  Dec 
1586.  Wilkes  to  Leicester,  16  Dec. 
1586.     (S.  P.  Office  MSS.) 

•  Hoofd,  Vervolgh,  220.   Reyd,  vi.  95. 


'  Wilkes  to  Stanley,  17  Dea  1586, 
MS.  stroD^'ly  remonstratiDg  against 
the  practice.  Hoofd,  Bejd,  ubi  sup 
Wagenaar,  yiiL  196. 
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and  earnestly  waraed  him,  that  those  personages  would  pay 
no  heed  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  state-counciL^ 

Thus  again  and  again  was  Leicester — on  whose  head  rested, 
by  his  own  deliberate  act,  the  whole  responsibility — fore- 
warned that  some  great  mischief  was  impending.  There  was 
time  enough  even  then — ^for  it  was  but  the  16th  December — 
to  place  full  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  state-council,  of  Norris, 
or  of  Hohenlo,  and  secretly  and  swiftly  to  secure  the  suspected 
persons,  and  avert  the  danger.  Leicester  did  nothing.  How 
could  he  acknowledge  his  error.?  How  could  he  manifest 
confidence  in  the  detested  Norris  ?  How  appeal  to  the  violent 
and  deeply  incensed  Hohenlo  ? 

Three  weeks  more  rolled  by,  and  the  much-enduring 
Roland  York  was  still  in  confidential  correspondence  with 
Leicester  and  Walsingham,  although  his  social  intercourse 
with  the  Spanish  governor  of  Zutphen  continued  to  be  upon 
the  most  liberal  and  agreeable  footing.  He  was  not  quite 
satisfied  with  the  general  aspect  of  the  Queen's  cause  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  a  tone 
of  despondency,  and  mild  expostulation.  Walsingham  would 
have  been  less  edified  by  these  communications,  had  he  been 
aware  that  York,  upon  first  entering  Leicester's  service,  had 
immediately  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  and  had  secretly  given  him  to  understand  that  his 
olyect  was  to  serve  the  cause  of  Spain,  This  was  indeed  the 
fact,  as  the  Duke  informed  the  King,  "  but  then  he  is  such  a 
scatter-brained,  reckless  dare-devil,"  said  Parma,  "that  I 
hardly  expected  much  of  him."'  Thus  the  astute  Sir  Francis 
had  been  outwitted  by  the  adventurous  Boland,  who  was 
perhaps  destined  also  to  surpass  the  anticipations  of  the 
Spanish  commander-in-chief. 

Meantime  York  informed  his  English  patrons,  on  the  7th 
January,  that  matters  were  not  proceeding  so  smoothly  in  the 


'  Wilkes  to  Leicester,  16  Dec  1686. 
(S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
•  Parmft  to  Philip  IL  12  Feb.  1587. 


''  Tan  liyiano  y  arriacado^"  Ac    {Ank 
de  Simaocai^  MS.) 
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political  world  as  he  could  wish.  He  had  found  "  many  cross 
and  indirect  proceedings/'  and  so,  according  to  Lord  Leicester's 
desire,  he  sent  him  a  "discourse"  on  the  subject,  which  he 
b^ged  Sir  Francis  to  "  peruse,  add  to,  or  take  away  from," 
and  then  to  inclose  to  the  Earl.  He  hoped  he  should  be 
forgiven  if  the  style  of  the  production  was  not  quite  satisfac- 
tory ;  for,  said  he,  "  the  place  where  I  am  doth  too  much 
torment  my  memory,  to  call  every  point  to  my  remembrance."  ^ 

It  must,  in  truth,  have  been  somewhat  a  hard  task  upon  his 
memory,  to  keep  freshly  in  mind  every  detail  of  the  parallel 
correspondence  which  he  was  carrying  on  with  the  Spanish 
and  with  the  English  government.  Even  a  cool  head  like 
Koland's  might  be  forgiven  for  being  occasionally  puzzled. 
"  So  if  there  be  anything  hard  to  be  understood,"  he  observed 
to  Walsingham,  "  advertise  me,  and  I  will  make  it  plainer." 
Nothing  could  be  more  ingenuous.  He  confessed,  however, 
to  being  out  of  pocket.  "  Please  your  honour,"  said  he,  "  I 
have  taken  great  pains  to  make  a  bad  place  something,  and 
it  has  cost  me  all  the  money  I  had,  and  here  I  can  receive 
nothing  but  discontentment.  I  dare  not  write  you  all  lest  you 
should  think  it  impossible,"  he  added — ^and  it  is  quite  probable 
that  even  Walsingham  would  have  been  astonished,  had 
Boland  written  all.  The  game  playing  by  York  and  Stanley 
was  not  one  to  which  English  gentlemen  were  much  addicted. 

"I  trust  the  bearer,  Edward  Stanley,  a  discreet,  brave 
gentleman,"  he  said,  "  with  details."  And  the  remark  proves 
that  the  gallant  youth  who  had  captured  this  very  Fort 
Zutphen  in  so  brilliant  a  manner  was  not  privy  to  the 
designs  of  his  brother  and  of  York ;  for  the  object  of  tha 
^^  discourse"  was  to  deceive  the  English  government. 

"  I  humbly  beseech  that  you  will  send  for  me  home,"  con- 
cluded Boland,  *'  for  true  as  I  humbled  my  mind  to  please 
her  Majesty,  your  honour,  and  the  dead,*  now  am  I  content 
to  humble  myself  lower  to  please  myself,  for  now,  since  his 

'  Rowland  York  to  Walsingham,  I  Sidney,  who  had  been  deceived  Into  a 
7  Jan.  1587.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.)  |  friendly    feeling    for    the    adventurec 

'  By  the  dead,  he  meant  Sir  Philip  |  Meteren,  xiv.  250. 
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Excellency's  departure^  there  is  no  form  of  proceeding  neither 
honourably  nor  honestly.^ 

Three  other  weeks  passed  over,  weeks  of  anxiety  and 
dread  throughout  the  republic.  Suspicion  grew  darker  than 
ever^  not  only  as  to  York  and  Stanley^  but  as  to  all  the 
English  commanders,  as  to  the  whole  English  nation.  An 
Anjou  plot,  a  general  massacre,  was  expected  by  many,  yet 
there  were  no  definite  grounds  for  such  dark  anticipations. 
In  vain  had  painstaking,  truth-telling  Wilkes  summoned 
Stanley  to  his  duty,  and  called  on  Leicester,  time  after  time, 
to  interfere.  In  vain  did  Sir  John  Norris,  Sir  John  Conway, 
the  members  of  the  state-council,  and  all  others  who  should 
have  had  authority,  do  their  utmost  to  avert  a  catastrophe. 
Their  hands  were  all  tied  by  the  fetal  letter  of  the  24th 
November.  Most  anxiously  did  all  implore  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  to  return.  Never  was  a  more  dangerous  mom^t 
than  this  for  a  country  to  be  left  to  its  fate.  Scarcely  ever 
in  history  was  there  a  more  striking  exemplification  of  the 
need  of  a  man— of  an  individual — who  should  embody  the 
powers  and  wishes,  and  concentrate  in  one  brain  and  arm,  the 
whole  energy,  of  a  commonwealth.  But  there  was  no  such 
man,  for  the  republic  had  lost  its  chief  when  Orange  died. 
There  was  much  wisdom  and  patriotism  now.  Olden-Bame- 
veld  was  competent,  and  so  was  Buys,  to  direct  the  councils 
of  the  republic,  and  there  were  few  better  soldiers  than 
Norris  and  Hohenlo  to  lead  her  armies  against  Spain.  Bot 
the  supreme  authority  had  been  confided  to  Leicester.  He 
had  not  perhaps  proved  himself  extraordinarily  qualified  for 
his  post,  but  he  was  the  governor-in-chief,  and  his  departure, 
without  resigning  his  powers,  left  the  commonwealth  headless, 
at  a  moment  when  singleness  of  action  was  vitally  important 

At  last,  very  late  in  January,  one  Hugh  Overing,  a 
haberdasher  from  Ludgate  Hill,  was  caught  at  Rotterdam, 
on  his  way  to  Ireland,  with  a  bundle  of  letters  from  Sir 
Williani  Stanley,  and  was  sent,  as  a  suspicious  character,  to 

^  Tork  to  WftlsiDgbam.    (MS.  last  citeaj 
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the  state-council  at  the  Hague.^  On  the  same  day,  another 
Englishman,  a  small  youth,  "  well-favoured/'  rejoicing  in  a 
"  very  little  red  beard,  and  in  very  ragged  clothes,"  unknown 
by  name,  but  ascertained  to  be  in  the  service  of  Boland  York 
and  to  have  been  the  bearer  of  letters  to  Brussels,  also  passed 
through  Rotterdam.  By  connivance  of  the  innkeeper,  one 
Joyce,  also  an  Englishman,  he  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape.*  The  information  contained  in  the  letters  thus  inter- 
cepted was  important,  but  it  came  too  late,  even  if  then  the 
state-council  could  have  acted  without  giving  mortal  offence 
to  Elizabeth  and  to  Leicester. 

On  the  evening  of  28th  January  (N.  S.),  Sir  William  Stanley 
entertained  the  magistrates  of  Deventer  at  a  splendid  banquet 
There  was  free  conversation  at  table  concerning  the  idle  sus- 
picions which  had  been  rife  in  the  Provinces  as  to  his  good 
intentions  and  the  censures  which  had  been  cast  upon  him  for 
the  repressive  measures  which  he  had  thought  necessary  to 
adopt  for  the  security  of  the  city.  He  took  that  occasion  to 
assure  his  guests  that  the  Queen  of  England  had  not  a  more 
loyal  subject  than  himself,  nor  the  Netherlands  a  more  devoted 
friend.  The  company  expressed  themselves'  fully  restored  to 
confidence  in  his  character  and  purposes,  and  the  burgomasters, 
having  exchanged  pledges  of  faith  and  friendship  with  the 
commandant  in  flowing  goblets,  went  home  comfortably  to 
bed,  highly  pleased  with  their  noble  entertainer  and  with 
themselves.* 

Very  late  that  same  night,  Stanley  placed  three  hundred  of 
his  wild  Irish  in  the  Noorenberg  tower,  a  large  white  structure 
which  commanded  the  Zutphen  gate,  and  sent  bodies  1?  jan. 
of  chosen  troops  to  surprise  all  the  burgher-guards  i687. 
at  their  respective  stations.  Strong  pickets  of  cavalry  were 
also  placed  in  all  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  city.  At 
three  o'clock  in  the  following  morning  he  told  his  officers  that 
he  was  about  to  leave  Deventer  for  a  few  hours,  in  order  to 
bring  in  some  reinforcements  for  which  he  had  sent,  as  he 

"  Conwaj  to  Walsingham,  28  Jan.  1587.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
•  Ibid.  4  Beyd.  vi  96. 
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had  felt  much  anxiety  for  some  time  past  as  to  the  disposition 
of  the  burghers.  His  officers,  honest  Englishmen,  suspecting 
no  evil  and  having  confidence  in  their  chief,  saw  nothing 
strange  in  this  proceeding,  and  Sir  William  rode  deliberately 
out  of  Zutphen.  After  he  had  been  absent  an  hour  or  two, 
the  clatter  of  hoofs  and  the  tramp  of  infantry  was  heard 
without,  and  presently  the  commandant  returned,  followed  by 
a  thousand  musketeers  and  three  or  four  hundred  troopers. 
It  was  still  pitch  dark ;  but,  dimly  lighted  by  torches,  small 
detachments  of  the  fresh  troops  picked  their  way  through  the 
black  narrow  streets,  while  the  main  body  poured  at  once 
upon  the  Brink,  or  great  square.  Here,  quietly  and  swiftly, 
they  were  marshalled  into  order,  the  cavalry,  pikemen,  and 
musketeers,  lining  all  sides  of  the  place,  and  a  chosen  band — 
among  whom  stood  Sir  William  Stanley,  on  foot,  and  an 
officer  of  high  rank  on  horseback — occupying  the  central 
space  immediately  in  front  of  the  town-house.* 

The  drums  then  beat,  and  proclamation  went  forth  through 
the  city  that  all  burghers,  without  any  distinction — ^municipal 
guards  and  all — were  to  repair  forthwith  to  the  city-hall,  and 
deposit  their  arms.  As  the  inhabitants  arose  from  their 
slumbers,  and  sallied  forth  into  the  streets  to  inquire  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance,  they  soon  discovered  that  they  had,  iii\ 
some  mysterious  manner,  been  entrapped.  Wild  Irishmen,  ^ 
with  uncouth  garb,  threatening  gesture,  and  unintelligible 
jargon,  stood  gibbering  at  every  comer,  instead  of  the  com- 
fortable Flemish  faces  of  the  familiar  burgher-guard.  The 
chief  burgomaster,  sleeping  heavily  after  Sir  William's  hos- 
pitable banquet,  aroused  himself  at  last,  and  sent  a  militia^ 
captain  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  unseasonable  drum-beafc 
and  monstrous  proclamation.  Day  was  breaking  as  the  trusty 
captain  made  his  way  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  wan  light 
of  a  cold,  drizzly  January  morning  showed  him  the  wide, 
stately  square — with  its  leafless  lime-trees  and  its  tall  many- 
storied,  gable-ended  houses  rising  dim  and  spectral  throo^ 

'  Bor,  II.  xxii.   878-879.     Reyd,  vi.   I   volgh,    220.221.      Le    Potit,  XL  341. 
96-97.     Strada,  II.  467.     Hoofd,  yer-  |    Wagenaar,  viil  196,  Mq, 
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the  mist — ^filled  to  overflowing  with  troops,  whose  uniforms 
and  banners  resembled  nothing  that  he  remembered  in  Dutch 
and  English  r^ments.  Fires  were  lighted  at  various  corners, 
kettles  were  boiling,  and  camp-followers  and  sutlers  were 
crouching  over  them,  half  perished  with  cold — ^for  it  had  been 
raining  dismally  all  night  * — while  burghers,  with  wives  and 
children,  startled  from  their  dreams  by  the  sudden  reveill^e, 
stood  gaping  about,  with  perplexed  faces  and  despairing 
gestures.  As  he  approached  the  town-house — one  of  those  mag- 
nificent, many-towered,  highly-decorated,  municipal  palaces 
of  the  Netherlands — ^he  found  troops  all  around  it ;  troops 
guarding  the  main  entrance,  troops  on  the  great  external 
staircase  leading  to  the  front  balcony,  and  officers,  in  yellow 
jerkin  and  black  bandoleer,  grouped  in  the  balcony  itself. 

The  Flemish  captain  stood  bewildered,  when  suddenly  the 

familiar  form  of  Stanley  detached  itself  from  the  central  group 

and  advanced  towards  him.     Taking  him  by  the  hand  with 

much  urbanity.  Sir  William  led  the  militia-man  through  two 

or  three  ranks  of  soldiers,  and  presented  him  to  the  strange 

officer  on  horseback.' 

^  *^  Colonel  Tassis,''  said  he,  "  I  recommend  to  you  a  very 

,     /  particular  friend  of  mine.     Let  me  bespeak  your  best  offices  in 

[  I  his  behalf." 

"  Ah  God  V  cried  the  honest  burgher,  "  Tassis  !  Tassis  ! 
Then  are  we  indeed  most  miserably  betrayed."' 

Even  the  Spanish  colonel,  who  was  of  Flemish  origin,  was 
affected  by  the  despair  of  the  Netherlander. 

"  Let  those  look  to  the  matter  of  treachery  whom  it  con- 
cerns," said  he  ;  "  my  business  here  is  to  serve  the  King,  my 
master." 

"  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and 
unto  God  the  things  which  are  God's,"  said  Stanley,  with  piety.* 

The  burgher-captain  was  then  assured  that  no  harm  was 
intended  to  the  city,  but  that  it  now  belonged  to  his  most 


'  ''Ongeaofat  dat  ze  de  gantsche 
nacht  gerejflt  haddeu,  in  seer  quaet 
90  kout  weder,  ead9  da(  het  dea  sel- 


yen  yoormiddags  oock  reghende,"  ko. 
Revd,  vi.  9C. 
•  Ibid,  •  Ibid,  *  IbiO, 
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Catholic  Majesty  of  Spain — Colonel  Stanley,  to  whom  its 
custody  had  been  entrusted,  having  freely  and  deliberately 
restored  it  to  its  lawful  owner.  He  was  then  bid  to  go  and 
fetch  the  burgomasters  and  magistrates. 

Presently  they  appeared — a  dismal  group,  weeping  and 
woe-b^one — the  same  board  of  strict  Calvinists  forcibly  placed 
in  office  but  three  months  before  by  Leicester,  through  the 
agency  of  this  very  Stanley,  who  had  so  summarily  ejected 
their  popish  predecessors,  and  who  only  the  night  before  had 
so  handsomely  feasted  themselves.  They  came  forward,  the 
tears  running  down  their  cheeks,  crying  indeed  so  piteously 
that  even  Stanley  b^an  to  weep  bitterly  himself.  "  I  have 
not  done  this,"  he  sobbed,  "  for  power  or  pelf.  Not  the  hope 
of  reward,  but  the  love  of  God  hath  moved  me."  ^ 

Presently  some  of  the  ex-magistrates  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  a  party  of  leading  citizens  went  into  a  private  house 
with  Tassis  and  Stanley  to  hear  statements  and  explanations— 
as  if  any  satisfactory  ones  were  possible. 

Sir  William,  still  in  a  melancholy  tone,  b^an  to  make  a 
speech,  through  an  interpreter,  and  again  to  protest  that  he 
had  not  been  influenced  by  love  of  lucre.  But  as  he  stam- 
mered and  grew  incoherent  as  he  approached  the  point,  Tasria 
suddenly  interrupted  the  conference.  "  Let  us  look  after  our 
soldiers,"  saiid  he,  "  for  they  have  been  marching  in  the  foul 
weather  half  the  night."  So  the  Spanish  troops,  who  had 
been  standing  patiently  to  be  rained  upon  after  their  long 
march,  until  the  burghers  had  all  deposited  their  arms  in  the 
city-hall,  were  now  billeted  on  the  townspeople.     Tassis  gave 


'  "Sir  William  Stanley  did  fetch 
Bome  of  the  commons  and  magistrates 
to  come  and  welcome  Taxis.  With 
weeping  tears  and  sad  countenances 
they  gave  him  reverence,  sorry*  to  see 
themselves  so  betrayed. 

"  When  Sir  William  Stanley  did  see 
the  pitiful  state  and  sorrowful  hearts 
of  the  burghers,  God  made  him  have 
some  feeling  of  his  sins.  His  own 
conscience,  it  seemed,  accused  him, 
and  he  wept  with  the  burgfiers  for  com- 
panyj  protesting  with  vehement  words 


and  oaths  that  he  had  done  it  with  no 
covetous  mind  for  profit,  but  only  for 
the  discbaige  of  his  conscienee.  It 
is  now  said  he  hath  and  shall  hare 
30,000t"  Sir  John  CoDway  to  Wtl- 
singham,  28  Jan.  1687.  (8.  P.  Office 
Ma) 

Compare  Reyd,  ubi  sup.    WOkes  to 
Leicester,    M&    before    dted.     Norii 

to  Buighley,  "  Jan.  1687.    (a  P.  Offlof 

Ma) 
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peremptory  orders  that  no  injury  should  be  offered  to  persons 
or  property  on  pain  of  death ;  and,  by  way  of  wholesome 
example,  hung  several  Hibernians  the  same  day  who  had  been 
detected  in  plundering  the  inhabitants.^ 

The  citizens  were,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  offered  the  choice 
between  embracing  the  Catholic  religion  or  going  into  exile, 
a  certain  interval  being  allowed  them  to  wind  up  their  affairs. 
They  were  also  required  to  fiu'nish  Stanley  and  his  regiment 
full  i^Y  for  the  whole  period  of  their  service  since  coming  to 
the  Provinces,  and  to  Tassis  three  months'  wages  for  his 
Spaniards  in  advance.*  Stanley  offered  his  troops  the  privily 
of  remaining  with  him  in  the  service  of  Spain,  or  of  taking 
their  departure  unmolested.  The  Irish  troops  were  quiUr 
willing  to  continue  under  their  old  chieftain,  particularly  as  it 
was  intimated  to  them  that  there  was  an  immediate  prospect 
of  a  brisk  campaign  in  their  native  island  against  the  tyrant 
Elizabeth,  under  the  liberating  banners  of  Philip.  And 
certainly,  in  an  age  where  religion  constituted  country,  thesb 
fervent  Catholics  could  scarcely  be  censured  for  taking  arms 
against  the  sovereign  who  persecuted  their  religion  and  them- 
selves. These  honest  barbarians  had  broken  no  oath,  vio- 
lated no  trust,  had  never  pretended  sympathy  with  freedom 
or  affection  for  their  Queen,  They  had  fought  fiercely  under 
the  chief  who  led  them  into  battle— they  had  robbed  and 
plundered  voraciously  as  opportunity  served,  and  had  been 
occasionally  hanged  for  their  exploits  ;  but  Deventer  and  Fort 
Zutphen  had  not  been  confided  to  their  keeping ;  and  it  was  a 
pleasant  thought  to  them,  that  approaching  invasion  of  Ireland. 

"  I  will  ruin  the  whole  country  from  Holland  to  Friesland," 
said  Stanley  to  Captain  Newton,  "  and  then  I  will  play  such 


'  B/ej^iUbisup. 

•  Wilkes  to  Leicester,  24  Jon.  1587. 
(S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

"From  the  market-place  Taxis  and 
Stanley  went  to  the  town-bouse, 
whither  the  woeful  magistrates  were 
called  and  made  to  welcome  Taxis, 
and  were  then  required  with  all  expe- 
dition  to  fbmish  and  make  reaHy  so 


arrearage  due  to  Stanley  and  hia 
regiment,  sithence  their  coming  into 
these  countries,  who  had  received  a 
month's  pay  of  the  States  not  ei^t 
days  before  he  received  the  enemy 
into  the  town.  They  were  also  re- 
quired to  flimish  and  deliver  as  much 
more  money  as  might  gfive  three 
months  to  the  troops  of  the  enemy 


much    money  as  should  pay  uU  tho    |   then  newly  entered." 
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a  game  in  Ireland  as  the  Queen  has  never  seen  the  like  all 
the  days  of  her  life."  ^ 

Newton  had  already  been  solicited  by  Roland  York  to  take 
service  under  Parma,  and  had  indignantly  declined.  Sir 
Edmund  Carey  and  his  men,  four  hundred  in  all,  refused,  to 
a  man,  to  take  part  in  the  monstrous  treason,  and  were  allowed 
to  leave  the  city.^  This  was  the  case  with  all  the  English 
officers.  Stanley  and  York  were  the  only  gentlemen  who  on 
this  occasion  sullied  the  honour  of  England. 

Captain  Henchman,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  a 
skirmish  a  few  days  before  the  surrender  of  Deventer,  was  now 
brought  to  that  city,  and  earnestly  entreated  by  Tassis  and  by 
Stanley  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  entering  the  service  of  SpaiD. 

^'  You  shall  have  great  advancement  and  preferment,"  said 
Tassis.  '^  His  Catholic  Majesty  has  got  ready  very  many  ships 
for  Ireland,  and  Sir  William  Stanley  is  to  be  general  of  the 
expedition," 

"  And  you  shall  choose  your  own  preferment,"  said  Stanley, 
"  for  I  know  you  to  be  a  brave  man." 

"  I  would  rather,"  replied  Henchman,  "  serve  my  prince  in 
loyalty  as  a  beggar,  than  to  be  known  and  reported  a  rich 
traitor,  with  breach  of  conscience." 

"  Continue  so,"  replied  Stanley,  unabashed ;  "  for  this  is  the 
very  principle  of  my  own  enlargement :  for,  before,  I  served 
the  devil,  and  now  I  am  serving  God." 

The  offers  and  the  arguments  of  the  Spaniard  and  the 
ren^ade  were  powerless  with  the  blimt  captain,  and  notwith- 
standing ^^  divers  other  traitorous  alledgements  by  Sir.  William 
for  his  most  vile  facts,"  as  Henchman  expressed  it,  that  officer 


'  "Que  le  Colonel  Stanley  lui  a 
profere,  Je  me  oomporterai  tellement 
que  le  pays  jusqu'en  UoUande  et  entre 
Wezel  et  Embden,  seront  en  tout 
niin^  dedans  six  jours ;  et  causerai  en 
Irlande  tel  jeu  de  guerre  que  la  Reine 
n'a  YU  en  sa  vie. "  Examination  of  Capt 
Thomas  Newton  touching  the  loss  of 
Deventer,  before  the  Council  of  State, 

S  Jan.  1587.    (S.  P.  Office  Ma) 

*'That  he  (Lieutenant  John  Beenan, 


in  Stanley's  service,  aa  earnest  mao) 
may  deliver  to  Sir  Francis  Walaiog- 
ham  some  circumstance  of  the  sor- 
rendering  of  Deventer,  and  what 
speeches  passed  from  Sir  Williun 
Stanley  touching  Ireland,  Whither  be 
thinks  to  be  sent  to  work  her  Mijefl^ 
some  trouble  and  annoy,  if  he  sbaB 
be  able."  Sir  John  Nonis  to  F.  Wil- 
singliam,  29  Jan.  1587.  (&  P.  Oft  M&) 
*  WUkes  to  Leweeter,  24  Jan.  (MS 
before  dted.) 
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remained  in  poverty  and  captivity  until  such  time  as  he  could 
be  exchanged.' 

Stanley  subsequently  attempted  in  various  ways  to  defend 
his  character.  He  had  a  commission  from  Leicester,  he  said, 
to  serve  whom  he  chose — as  if  the  governor-general  had 
contemplated  his  serving  Philip  II.  with  that  commission ; 
he  had  a  passport  to  go  whither  he  liked — as  if  his  passport 
entitled  him  to  take  the  city  of  Deventer  along  with  him  ;  he 
owed  no  allegiance  to  the  States  ;  he  was  discharged  from  his 
promise  to  the  Earl ;  he  was  his  own  master  ;  he  wanted 
neither  money  nor  preferment ;  he  had  been  compelled  by  his 
conscience  and  his  duty  to  God  to  restore  the  city  to  its  lawful 
master,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.' 

But  whether  he  owed  the  States  all^iance  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  he  had  accepted  their  money  to  relieve  himself 
and  his  troops  eight  days  before  his  treason.  That  Leicester 
had  discharged  him  from  his  promises  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
justify  his  surrendering  a  town  committed  to  his  honour  for 
safe  keeping,  certainly  deserved  no  answer ;  that  his  duty  to 
conscience  required  him  to  restore  the  city  argued  a  somewhat 
tardy  awakening  of  that  monitor  in  the  breast  of  the  man  who 
three  months  before  had  wrested  the  place  with  the  armed 
hand  from  men  suspected  of  Catholic  inclinations ;  that  his 
first  motive  however  was  not  the  mere  love  of  money,  was 
doubtless  true.  Attachment  to  his  religion,  a  desire  to  atone 
for  his  sins  against  it,  the  insidious  temptings  of  his  evil  spirit, 
York,'  who  was  the  chief  organizer  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the 


'  Heoiy  Henchman  to  Walmngham, 
22  Maroh,  1687.  (S.  P.  office  MS.) 
Jhtidem  verbis. 

•  Bor,  Reyd,  Strada,  Hoofd,  *Ver- 
volgfa,'  Le  Petit,  Wagenaar,  tibi  sup, 
BoDtivoglio,  P.  U.  I  V.  312.  F. 
Haraei  Ann.  IIL  398.  Camden,  III. 
397-398. 

'  According  to  Camden,  York  had 
persuaded  Stanley  that  he  had  been 
aoensed  by  the  conspirators  of  being 
enpraged  in  the  Babington  plot,  and 
that  he  was  "forthwith  to  be  sent 
into  England,  to  be  hanged."    Haraeiw 


(ifdtAip.)  has  a  slight  allusion  to  the 
same  effect,  but  I  have  found  no  other 
intimation  of  this  very  improbable 
suspicion  with  regard  to  Sir  William. 
Tlie  English  historian  also  states  that 
after  the  treason  Stanley  called  his 
troops  the  Seminary  regiment  of  sol- 
diers, to  defend  the  Romish  rehgion 
by  their  swords,  as  the  Semmarj 
priests  by  their  writings.  Cardinal 
Allen  praised  his  deed  in  his  famous 
book,  and  excited  all  others  to  go  and 
do  likewise.    Camden,  B.  III.  398. 
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prospect  of  gratifyiag  a  wild  and  wicked  ambition — ^these  were 
the  springs  that  moved  him.  Sums — varying  from  30,00(M. 
to  a  pension  of  1500  pistolets  a  year — were  mentioned,  as 
the  stipulated  price  of  his  treason,  by  Norris,  Wilkes,  Conway, 
and  others  ;  ^  but  the  Duke  of  Parma,  in  narrating  the  whole 
affair  in  a  private  letter  to  the  King,  explicitly  stated  that  he 
had  found  Stanley  "  singularly  disinterested." 

"  The  colonel  was  only  actuated  by  religious  motives,"  he 
said,  ^*  asking  for  no  reward,  except  that  he  might  serve  in  his 
Majesty's  army  thenceforth — and  this  is  worthy  to  be  noted"' 

At  the  same  time  it  appears  from  this  correspondence,  that 
the  Duke  recommended,  and  that  the  King  bestowed,  a 
"  merced,"  which  Stanley  did  not  refuse  f  and  it  was  very  well 
known  that  to  no  persons  in  the  world  was  Philip  apt  to  be  so 
generous  as  to  men  of  high  rank,  Flemish,  Walloon,  or  English, 
who  deserted  the  cause  of  his  rebellious  subjects  to  serve  under 
his  own  banners.  Yet,  strange  to  relate,  almost  at  the  very 
moment  that  Stanley  was  communicating  his  fatal  act  of 
treason,  in  order  that  he  might  open  a  high  career  for  his 
ambition,  a  most  brilliant  destiny  was  about  to  dawn  upon 
him.  The  Queen  had  it  in  contemplation,  in  recompense  for 
his  distinguished  services,  and  by  advice  of  Leicester,  to  bestow 
great  honors  and  titles  upon  him,  and  to  appoint  him  Viceroy 
of  Ireland — of  that  very  country  which  he  was  now  proposing, 
as  an  enemy  to  his  sovereign  and  as  the  purchased  tool  of  a 
foreign  despot,  to  invade,* 


*  MS.  Letters  before  cited.  Doyley 
to  WalsiDgham,  26  Marchj  1587.  (S.  P. 
Office  Ma) 

^  "Que  ha  side  de  nota,*'  &c. 
Parma  to  Philip,  12  Feb.  1587,  (Arch, 
de  Simancas,  MS.) 

Ibid.     Compare  Bentivoglio,  P.  II. 


Compare  Strada^  XL  468,  469,  who  is 
very  emphatic  with  regard  to  the 
purity  of  Stanley's  motives:  "Motom 
se  ad  dedeiidam  urbem  Stanlaeus  ad- 
juDxit,  Don  largitionibus,  aut  hooorum 
titulis,  proditorum  pretiis;  quae  quan- 
vis  obkUa  respuerit  uti  alieua  4  uu^ 


L  V.  312.     "Era  Cattolioo  lo  Stanley,    |    rum    claritudine,     yitaque    sua^"   ic 


e  mostrd  di  ferlo  per  zelo  piincipal- 
mente  di  Relimone,"  says  the  Cardi- 
nal, "contuccio  ne  fu  premiaio  larga" 
mente  dal  R^,  e  tanto  piu,  perche  egli 
tiro  seco  nel  medesimo  servitio  tuUi 
gli  Ingksi  eh'  eravano  in  Deventer," 
Ac.  This  last  statement  we  haye  9ee|i 
V)  bf  90tire);r  ^  \m\^^ 


The  Jesuit  adds,  that  the  Duke  warmly 
adjured  his  sovereign  not  to  allow  such 
disinterestedness  to  go  unrewarded — 
and  it  did  not 

*  This  is  sUted  distinctly  by  L»- 
cester  in  his  letter  to  the  States-Geoe- 
ral,  on  first  being  informed  of  th« 
0Ufr?a4er  of  Pey«nter;  ''yftffec^ioa 
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Stanley's  subsequent  fate  was  obscure.  A  price  of  3000 
florins  was  put  by  the  States  upon  his  head  and  upon  that  of 
York.^  He  went  to  Spain,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the 
Provinces.  He  was  even  reported  to  have  become,  through 
the  judgment  of  God,  a  lunatic,*  although  the  tale  wanted  con- 
firmation ;  and  it  is  certain  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  he  had 
mustered  his  regiment  under  Famese,  prepared  to  join  the 
Duke  in  the  great  invasion  of  England.^ 

Roland  York,  who  was  used  to  such  practices,  cheerfully 
consummated  his  crime  on  the  same  day  that  witnessed  the 
surrender  of  Devon ter.  He  rode  up  to  the  gates  of  that  city 
on  the  morning  of  the  29th  January,  inquired  quietly  whether 
Tassis  was  master  of  the  place,  and  then  galloped  furiously 
back  the  ten  miles  to  his  fort.  Entering,  he  called  his  soldiers 
together,  bade  them  tear  in  pieces  the  colours  of  England,  and 
follow  him  into  the  city  of  Zutphen.*  Two  companies  of 
States'  troops  offered  resistance,  and  attempted  to  hold  the 
place ;  but  they  were  overpowered  by  the  English  and  Irish, 
assisted  by  a  force  of  Spaniards,  who,  by  a  concerted  move- 
ment, made  their  appearance  from  the  town.  He  received  a 
handsome  reward,  having  far  surpassed  the  Duke  of  Parma's 


et  floing  qa  ay  toiQouis  eu  a  la  oon- 
servation  de  Testat  des  prov<^  unies 
m'augmentent  tant  plus  de  regret  qu 
ay  eu  d'entendre  la  trahison  de  la  viUe 
de  DeveDter,  qu  elle  a  este  forme  par 
la  laschete  de  celuj  auquel  S,  }l.  eui 
voulu  confier  royaumes  entiers  et  lequel 
die  pensoit  aimoblir  dea  plus  grands 
titres  avecq  recompenses  condi^es, 
pour  le  promouvoir  a  la  dig^te  de 
Vice   Roy  dlriande,"    &c.     Leicester 

to  the    States-General,  -  Feb.  1587. 
u 

(Hague  Arcbiyes,  MS.) 

»  Bor,  II.  xxii.  882.  Wagenaar,  viiL 
199. 

■  "By  letters  from  Deventer,  they 
write  that  the  traitor  Stanley  groweth 
frantic — a  just  punishment  of  God — 
and  his  men  very  poor  and  in  misery. 
The  other  traitor,  York,  has  been 
0een  of  late  in  Antwerp  and  Brussels, 
fitUe  regarded,  whose  determination 
ill  to  go  to  Spain  or  Naples,  there  to 

VOL.  n. — ^N 


live  on  his  stipend,  out  of  the  stir  of 
these  wars,  fearing  that  which  I  hope 
to  God  he  shall  never  escape." 
Captain  Bd.  Bumham  to  Walsingham, 
7  March,  1587.    ^S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

"  It  is  bruited  that  Stanley  was  now 
lately  become  a  lunatic,  void  of  go- 
vernment and  discretion If  this 

be  true,  as  he  was  known  for  a 
traitor,  so  he  may  be  noted  for  a  fool" 
Lloyd  to  Walsingham,  15  Oct  1581 
(S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

■  "Among  them,  Sir  "William  Sta]> 
ley  was  the  leader  of  his  companies, 
800  or  900  men,  the  most  part  Irish 
and  Scotch  and  the  rest  English.  I 
heard  an  Italian  captain  report  that 
Stanley's  companies  were  the  best  that 
they  make  account  of"  John  Giles 
to  Walsmgham,  4  Dea  1587.  (S.  P. 
Office  MS.) 

*  Wilkes  to  Leicester,  24  Jan.  1681 
(&  P.  Office  M&) 
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expectations,  when  he  made  his  original  offer  of  service.  He 
died  very  suddenly,  after  a  great  banquet  at  Deventer,  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year,  not  having  succeeded  in  making  hb 
escape  into  Spain  to  live  at  ease  on  his  stipend.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  he  was  poisoned  ;  but  the  charge  in  those  days  was 
a  common  one,  and  nobody  cared  to  investigate  the  subject 
His  body  was  subsequently  exhumed — when  Deventer  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  patriots — and  with  impotent  and  con- 
temptible malice  hanged  upon  a  gibbet.  This  was  the  end  of 
Roland  York.* 

Parma  was  highly  gratified,  as  may  be  imagined,  at  such 
successful  results.  "  Thus  Fort  Zutphen,"  said  he,  ^'  about 
which  there  have  been  so  many  fisticufib,  and  Deventer — ^which 
was  the  real  object  of  the  last  campaign,  and  which  has  cost 
the  English  so  much  blood  and  money,  and  is  the  safety  of 
Groningen  and  of  all  those  Provinces — ^is  now  your  Majesty's. 
Moreover,  the  effect  of  this  treason  must  be  to  sow  great 
distrust  between  the  English  and  the  rebels,  who  will  hence- 
forth never  know  in  whom  they  can  confide."* 

Parma  was  very  right  in  this  conjuncture.  Moreover,  there 
was  just  then  a  fearful  run  against  the  States.  The  castle  of 
Wauw,  within  a  league  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  one  Le  Marchand,  a  Frenchman  in  the  service  of 
the  republic,  was  delivered  by  him  to  Parma  for  16,000  florins. 
"  'Tis  a  very  important  post,"  said  the  Duke,  "  and  the  money 
was  well  laid  out."^ 

The  loss  of  the  city  of  Grelder,  capital  of  the  Province  of  the 
same  name,  took  place  in  the  summer.  This  town  belonged 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Martin  Schenk,  and  was  his  chief  place 
of  deposit  for  the  large  and  miscellaneous  property  acquired 
by  him  during  his  desultory,  but  most  profitable,  freebootiog 
career.  The  famous  partisan  was  then  absent,  engaged  in  a 
lucrative  job  in  the  way  of  his  profession.     He  bad  made  a 


*  Bor,  Reyd,  Hoofil,  Wagenaar, 
Strada,  Bentivoglio,  CamdeOf  Le  Petit, 
Haraeus,  locis  cUaUs.  Baker's  Chro- 
nicle, 386.  Meteren,  xiy.  245-260.  MS. 
I/etters  already  cited. 


•  Parma  to  PhiKp  n.  12  Feb.  IMT. 
(Ajch.  de  Simaocas  MS.) 

■  Ibid.  Compare  Bor,  JL  xxil  8t«. 
Strada,  IT.  466.  Wagenaar,  m  19& 
Haraeus,  IIL  397  d  mM  oL 
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contract — ^in  a  very  business-like  way-r-with  the  States,  to 
defend  the  city  of  Bheinberg  and  all  the  country  round 
against  the  Duke  of  Parma,  pledging  himself  to  keep  on  foot 
for  that  purpose  an  army  of  3300  foot  and  700  horse.  For 
this  extensive  and  important  operation  he  was  to  receive 
20,000  florins  a  month  from  the  general  exchequer,  and  in 
addition  he  was  to  be  allowed  the  brandschatz — the  blapk- 
mail,  that  is  to  say — of  the  whole  country-side,  and  the 
taxation  upon  all  vessels  going  up  and  down  the  river  before 
Bheinberg  ;  an  ad  valorem  duty,  in  short,  upon  all  river- 
merchandise,  assessed  and  collected  in  summary  fashion.^ 
A  tariff  thus  enforced  was  not  likely  to  be  a  mild  one  ;  and 
although  the  States  considered  that  they  had  got  a  ^^  good 
penny-worth"  by  the  job,  it  was  no  easy  thing  to  get  the 
better,  in  a  bargain,  of  the  vigilant  Martin,  who  was  as  thrifty 
a  speculator  as  he  was  a  desperate  fighter.  A  more  accom- 
plished highwayman,  artistically  and  enthusiastically  devoted 
to  his  pursuit,  never  lived.  Nobody  did  his  work  more 
thoroughly — nobody  got  himself  better  paid  for  his  work — 
and  Thomas  Wilkes,  that  excellent  man  of  business,  thought 
the  States  not  likely  to  make  much  by  their  contract.*  Never- 
theless, it  was  a  comfort  to  know  that  the  work  would  not  be 
neglected. 

Schenk  was  accordingly  absent,  jobbing  the  Bheinberg 
siege,  and  in  his  place  one  Aristotle  Patton,  a  Scotch  colonel 
in  the  States'  service,  was  commandant  of  Gelders.  Now  the 
thrifty  Scot  had  an  eye  to  business,  too,  and  was  no  more 
troubled  with  qualms  of  conscience  than  Bowland  York  himself 
Moreover,  he  knew  himself  to  be  in  great  danger  of  losing  his 
place,  for  Leicester  was  no  friend  to  him,  and  intended  to 
supersede  him.  Patton  had  also  a  decided  grudge  against 
Martin  Schenk,  for  that  truculent  personage  had  recently 
administered  to  him  a  drubbing,  which  no  doubt  he  had  richly 
deserved.*    Accordingly,  when  the   Duke  of  Parma  made  a 


"  Wilkes  to  Leicester,  3  Dec,  1586. 
(S.  P.  Office  MS.)  «  Ibid, 

*  Strada,  XL  500.     Baudartii  Polemo- 
TOL.      I.  — 6» 


grapliia,  XL  90.  Compare  Wagenaar, 
viii.  226,  who  is  the  authority  for  the 
illoatrious  l>agaa  name  of  the  Soot. 
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secret  oifer  to  him  of  36,000  florins  if  be  would  quietly  sur- 
render the  city  entrusted  to  him,  the  colonel  jumped  at  so 
excellent  an  opportunity  of  circumventing  Leicester,  feeding 
his  grudge  against  Martin,  and  making  a  handsome  fortune  for 
himself.     He  knew  his  trade  too  well,  however,  to  accept  the 
offer  too  eagerly,  and  bargained  awhile  for  better  terms,  and 
to  such  good  purpose,  that  it  was  agreed  he  should  have  not 
only  the  36,000  florins,  but  all  the  horses,  arms,  plate,  furni- 
ture, and  other  moveables  in  the  city  belonging  to  Schenk, 
that  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon.     Here  were  revenge  and 
solid  damages  for  the  unforgotten  assault  and  battery — for 
Schenk's  property  alone  made  no  inconsiderable  fortune — and 
accordingly  the  city,  towards  Midsummer,  was  surrendered  to 
the  Seigneur  d'Haultepenne.*    Moreover,  the  excellent  Patton 
had  another  and  a  loftier  motive.    He  was  in  love.     He  had 
also  a  rival.     The  lady  of  his  thoughts  was  the  widow  of 
Pontus  de  Noyelle,  Seigneur  de  Bours,  who  had  once  saved 
the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  and  afterwards  sold  that  city  and 
himself.   .His  rival  was  no  other  than  the  great  Seigneur  de 
Ohampagny,  brother  of  Cardinal  Q-ranvelle,  eminent  as  soldier, 
diplomatist,  and  flnancier,  but  now  growing  old,  not  in  affluent 
circumstances,  and  much  troubled  with  the  gout.     Madame 
de  Bours  had,  however,  accepted  his  hand,  and  had  fixed  the 
day  for  the  wedding,  when  the  Scotchman,  thus  suddenly 
enriched,  renewed  a  previously  unsuccessful  suit.     The  widow 
then,  partially  keeping  her  promise,  actually  celebrated  her 
nuptials  on  the  appointed  evening ;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
Provinces,  she  became  not  the  hatdte  et  puisaante  dame  de 
Champagnyy  but  Mrs.  Aristotle  Patton.' 

For  this  last  treason  neither  Leicester  nor  the  English  were 
responsible.  Patton  was  not  only  a  Scot,  but  a  follower  of 
Hohenlo,  as  Leicester  loudly  protested.^    Le  Marchant  was  a 


'  Ibid.  Leicester  to  Walsingluun, 
4  July,  4  Aug.  1687.  Lloyd  to  Wal- 
gingham,  3  July,  1587.  (8.  P.  Office 
M88.)  But  Strada  states  that  the 
plate  and  other  property  were  reeeryed 
to  the  Spanish  go^mment 


*  Baodart,  M  mi^  Le  Fettt,  IL 
346-347. 

"  "  It  is  so  that  Geldera  is  lost,  gim 
up  by  Paton,  the  Sootohman,  and  oom- 
manded  thither  by  the  Count  HoUock, 
and  hath  been  wholly  at  his  directioQ 
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Frenchman.  But  Deventer  and  Zutphen  were  places  of  vital 
ixnportanoe^  and  Stanley  an  Englishman  of  highest  considera- 
tion, one  who  had  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  command  in 
chief  in  Leicester's  absence.  Moreover,  a  comet  in  the  service 
of  the  Earl's  nephew,  Sir  Boberlj  Sidney,  had  been  seen  at 
Zutphen  in  conference  with  Tassis  ;  and  the  horrible  suspicion 
went  abroad  that  even  the  illustrious  name  of  Sidney  was  to 
be  polluted  also.^  This  fear  was  fortunately  false,  although  the 
comet  was  unquestionably  a  traitor,  with  whom  the  enemy  had 
been  tampering  ;  but  the  mere  thought  that  Sir  Bobert  Sidney 
could  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  him  was  almost  enough  to  make 
the  still  unburied  corpse  of  his  brother  arise  from  the  dead. 

Parma  was  right  when  he  said  that  all  confidence  of  the 
Netherlanders  in  the  Englishmen  would  now  be  gone,  and 
that  the  Provinces  would  'begin  to  doubt  their  best  friends. 
No  fresh  treasons  followed,  but  they  were  expected  every  day. 
An  organized  plot  to  betray  the  country  was  believed  in,  and 
a  howl  of  execration  swept  through  the  land.  The  noble 
deeds  of  Sidney  and  Willoughby,  and  Norris  and  Pelham,  and 
Boger  Williams,  the  honest  and  valuable  services  of  Wilkes, 
the  generosity  and  courage  of  Leicester,  were  for  a  season 
forgotten.  The  English  wQre  denounced  in  every  city  and 
village  of  the  Netherlands  as  traitors  and  miscreants.  Be- 
spectable  English  merchants  went  from  hostelry  to  hostelry, 
and  from  town  to  tovm,  and  were  refused  a  lodging  for  love 
or  money.  The  nation  was  put  under  ban.^  A  most  melan- 
choly change  from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when  the  very 
men  who  were  now  loudest  in  denunciation  and  fiercest  in  hate, 
had  been  the  warmest  friends  of  Elizabeth,  of  England,  and  of 
Leicester. 


and  oominaDdmezit  Yet  for  the  good 
nature  of  Norris  and  Wilkes,  so  soon 
as  they  heard  of  this,  reported  to  the 
States  that  this  Patton  was  a  colonel 
of  my  preferment  to  make  the  people 
to  hate  me,"  iui.  Leicester  to  Walsing- 
ham,  2  July,  1687.  (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
It  will  be  perceived  that  this  oecor- 
renoe  has  been  plaoed  in  iuxtapoeition 
with  similar  occurrences  m  the  narra- 


tive, although  a  few  months  removed 
irom  them  in  chronological  sequence. 

'  Examination  of  Newton.  MS. 
before  cited.  Compare  Meteren,  xiv. 
249-260.     Reyd,  vu  97-98. 

•  Wilkes  to  Hatton,  24  Jan.  168t. 
Memorial  given  to  Sir  Roger  William^ 
Feb.  1687.  WUkes  to  the  Queea 
16  Feb.  1687.    (S.  P.  Office  MSS.) 
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At  Hohenlo's  table  the  opinion  was  loudly  expressed,  even 
in  the  presence  of  Sir  Boger  Williams,  that  it  was  hi^y 
improbable,  if  a  man  like  Stanley,  of  such  high  rank  in  the 
kingdom  of  England,  of  such  great  connections  and  large 
means,  could  commit  such  a  treason,  that  he  could  do  so 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  her  Majesty.' 

Barneveld,  in  council  of  state,  declared  that  Leicester,  by 
his  restrictive  letter  of  24th  November,  had  intended  to  carry 
the  authority  over  the  republic  into  England,  in  order  to 
dispose  of  everything  at  his  pleasure,  in  conjunction  with  the 
English  cabinet-council,  and  that  the  country  had  never  been 
so  cheated  by  the  French  as  it  had  now  been  by  the  English, 
and  that  their  government  had  become  insupportable.' 

Councillor  Carl  Boorda  maintained  at  the  table  of  Elector 
Truchsess  that  the  country  had  fallen  de  tyrannide  %n  tyrranni- 
demy  and — if  they  had  spumed  the  oppression  of  the  Spaniards 
and  the  French — that  it  was  now  time  to  rebel  against  the 
English.  Barneveld  and  Buys  loudly  declared  that  the  Pro- 
vinces were  able  to  protect  themselves  without  foreign  assist- 
ance, and  that  it  was  very  injurious  to  impress  a  contrary 
opinion  upon  the  public  mind.' 

The  whole  college  of  the  States-General  came  before  the 
state-council,  and  demanded  the  name  of  the  man  to  whom 
the  Earl's  restrictive  letter  had  been  delivered — that  docu- 
ment by  which  the  governor  had  dared  surreptitiously  to 
annul  the  authority  which  publicly  he  had  delegated  to  that 
body,  and  thus  to  deprive  it  of  the  power  of  preventing  an- 
ticipated crimes.  After  much  colloquy  the  name  of  Brackel 
was  given,  and,  had  not  the  culprit  fortunately  been  absent, 
his  life  might  have  been  in  danger,  for  rarely  had  grave 
statesmen  been  so  thoroughly  infuriated.^ 

No   language   can    exaggerate    the    consequences    of  this 


>  Abuses  offered  to  her  X%{estj  and 
his  ExceUency  and  the  whole  English 
nation  by  the  States  and  others.  April, 
1687.  (S.  P.  Office  MS.)  Sir  J.  Norris 
to  Walsingham,  25  March,  1587.  (S.  P. 
Office  Ma)  •Ibid. 


'Ibid.  Compare  Stnida»  IL  4S9 
Bentivoglio,  P.  IL  L  Iv.  312-313 
Bor,  IL  xxil  883;  Wagenaar,  yiiL  199 
etmuU,  al 

*  Wilkes  to  Leicester,  24  Jan.  15St 
(&  P.  Office  MS.) 
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wretched  treason.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  abject  condition 
to  which  the  English  troops  had  been  reduced  by  the  nig- 
gardliness of  their  sovereign  was  an  additional  cause  of 
danger.  Leicester  was  gone,  and  since  her  favourite  was  no 
longer  in  the  Netherlands,  the  Queen  seemed  to  forget  that 
there  was  a  single  Englishman  upon  that  fatal  soil.  In  five 
months  not  one  penny  had  been  sent  to  her  troops.  While  the 
Earl  had  been  there  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds 
had  been  sent  in  seven  or  eight  months.  After  his  departura 
not  five  thousand  pounds  were  sent  in  one  half  year.* 

The  English  soldiers,  who  had  fought  so  well  in  every  Flemish 
battle-field  of  freedom,  had  become — such  as  were  left  of 
them — mere  famishing  half  naked  vagabonds  and  marauders. 
Brave  soldiers  had  been  changed  by  their  sovereign  into 
brigands,  and  now  the  universal  odium  which  suddenly 
attached  itself  to  the  English  name  converted  them  into 
outcasts.  Forlorn  and  crippled  creatures  swarmed  about  the 
Provinces,  but  were  forbidden  to  come  through  the  towns,  and 
BO  wandered  about,  robbing  hen-roosts  and  pillaging  the 
peasantry.^  Many  deserted  to  the  enemy.  Many  begged 
their  way  to  England,  and  even  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
palace,  and  exhibited  their  wounds  and  their  misery  before 
the  eyes  of  that  good  Queen  Bess  who  claimed  to  be  the 
mother  of  her  subjects, — and  begged  for  bread  in  vain.* 

The  English  cavalry,  dwindled  now  to  a  body  of  five 
hundred,  starving  and  mutinous,  made  a  foray  into  Holland, 
rather  as  highwaymen  than  soldiers.  Count  Maurice  com- 
manded their  instant  departure,  and  Hohenlo  swore  that  if 
the  order  were  not  instantly  obeyed,  he  would  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  troops  and  cut  every  man  of  them  to  pieces.* 
A  most  painful  and  humiliating  condition  for  brave  men  who 
had  been  fighting  the  battles  of  their  Queen  and  of  the  republic, 
to  behold  themselves — through  the  parsimony  of  the  one  and 


'  J.  Norrifl  to  Walsingham,  25  March, 
lfiS7.    (a  P.  Office  M&) 

s  WOkee  to  the  Queen,  16  Feb.  1587. 
Same  to  WalsiDgham,  19  Jan.  1587. 
(&  P.  Office  MSS.J 


s  Memorial  (in  Burghle/s  hand)  of 
things  to  be  declared,  Nov.  1587.  ^ 
P.  Office  MS.) 

4  Wilkes  to  Leicester,  12  March 
1587.     (MS.) 
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the  infuriated  sentiment  of  the  other — cdtnpelled  to  starve,  to 
rob,  or  to  be  massacred  bj  those  whom  they  had  left  their 
homes  to  defend  ! 

At  last,  honest  Wilkes,  ever  watchful  of  his  duty,  succeeded 
in  borrowing  eight  hundred  pounds  sterling  for  two  months, 
by  ^^  pawning  his  own  carcase '"  as  he  expressed  himself.  This 
gave  the  troopers  about  thirty  shillings  a  man,  with  which 
relief  they  became,  for  a  time,  contented  and  well  disposed.^ 


"Wllkefl  to  Leicester,  12  March, 
1687.  (MS.)  "So  great  is  the  lack  of 
discipline  among  the  garrisons,"  wrote 
Wilkee,  ''especially  of  our  nation,  that 
I  am  ashamed  to  hear  the  continual 
complaints  which  come  to  this  council 
against  them.  And  albeit  Sir  John 
Norris  and  I  have  written  often  unto 
the  captains  and  governors  to  see  re- 
formation had  of  the  insolences  and 
disorders  of  their  soldiers  within  the 
towns,  it  is  notwithstanding  so  slen- 
derly respected  as  there  foUoweth  no 
amendment  at  all;  so  as  we  begin  to 
£^ow  as  hateful  to  the  people  as  the 
Spaniard  himself^  who  govemeih  kia 
towns  of  conquest  with  a  milder  hand 
than  we  do  our  friends  and  aHUes,  The 
causes  hereof  we  find  to  be  two.  The 
one  is  for  lack  of  pay^  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  preserve  discipline 
among  the  soldiers,  and  most  of  the 
troops  in  her  M^eety's  pay  (excepting 
the  garrisons  of  Brill  and  Flushing) 
have  not  been  paid  from  the  beginning 
of  September  last,  being  now  about 
five  months.  The  other  is  lack  of 
government  in  the  captains  and  officers, 
who  for  the  most  ptut  are  either  such 
as  never  served  bofore,  and  have  no 
judgment — no  not  to  rule  themselves, 
and  such  as  make  their  profit  of  the 
poor  soldiers  so  extremely  as  they  are 
hateful  to  the  companies,  wherein  if 
there  is  no  redress,  it  were  better  her 
Majesty  did  revoke  all ;  for  as  the  case 
of  the  common  soldier  now  standcth 
the  States  receive  little  or  no  service 
of  them  but  spoil  and  ruin  of  their 
towns  and  ooontries."  Wilkes  to  Wal- 
singham,  19  Jan.  1587.     (Ma) 

And  again  he  writes  to  the  Queen, 
about  "  the  weakness  and  confusion  to 
which  her  troops  are  reduced  for  want 
of  pay,  having  received  nothing  from 
1  Sept.  to  that  day"  (16 Feb).    "The 


captains  of  the  horsemen,"  he  says, 
"are  all  in  England,  and  thereby  the 
most  of  the  companies  evil  led  and 
governed,  oommitting  daily  upon  the 
villages  and  people  extreme  spcnls,  in- 
solences, and  mischieft,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  example  of  the  lata 
treasons  of  Stanley  and  Yoric,  hath 
drawn  our  nation  into  the  hatred  of 
this  people  very  deeply,  so  as  they  are 
for  the  most  part  turned  out  of  the 
towns,  and  refused  to  be  taken  into 
garrison.  The  horsemen,  destitute  U 
money  and  food,  are,  without  order, 
entered  now  into  Holland  (an  unfit 
place  for  their  abode),  where  the  people 
are  risen  against  them,  and  they  to 
the  number  of  600  or  600,  m  tenns 
either  themselves  to  do  mischid^  or 
themselves  to  be  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
country — a  case  very  lamentable  to  us 
that  feel  the  grief  of  so  hard  a  cbokse^ 
and  can  find  almost  no  way  to  prevent 
tlie  peril  I  have  urged  the  States  by- 
earnest  letters  (mysdf  being  at  thk 
present  sick,  by  God's  visitation,  to 
the  danger  of  my  life)  to  take  some 
order  to  relieve  your  people  in  this 
distress,  myself  onering  my  carcase  in 
pawn,  to  answer  as  much  as  they  shall 
eat,  after  a  certain  rate.  I  find  them 
reasonably  inclined,  yet  affected  by 
two  impediments — a  strange  jealousy, 
by  them  conceived  of  all  our  nation ; 
the  other  their  own  want  ....  The 
confusions  are  wonderful  that  ere 
grown  in  this  State  in  the  absence  of 
my  Lord  of  Leicester,  which  beth 
opened  many  gaps  to  disorder,*'  ke, 
Wilkes  to  the  Queen,  16  Feb.  1687. 
(S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

And  once  more  he  writes,  "I  saw 
no  remedy  for  them  but  to  eninge 
myself  for  some  means  to  feed  uem 
until  other  order  might  be  taken, 
whereupon  with  the  help  of  mine  own 
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Is  this  picture  exaggerated  ?  Is  it  drawn  by  pencils  hostile 
to  the  English  nation  or  the  English  Queen  ?  It  is  her  own 
generals  and  confidential  counsellors  who  have  told  a  story 
in  all  its  painful  details,  which  has  hardly  found  a  place  in 
other  chronicles.  The  parsimony  of  the  great  Queen  must 
ever  remain  a  blembh  on  her  character,  and  it  was  never 
more  painfully  exhibited  than  towards  her  brave  soldiers  in 
Flanders  in  the  year  1587.  Thomas  Wilkes,  a  man  of  truth, 
and  a  man  of  accounts,  had  informed  Elizabeth  that  the 
axpenses  of  one  year's  war,  since  Leicester  had  been  governor- 
general,  had  amounted  to  exactly  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  and  nineteen 
shillings,  of  which  sum  one  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand 
three  hundred  and  eighty-six  pounds  and  eleven  shillings  had 
been  spent  by  her  Majesty,  and  the  balance  had  been  paid, 
or  was  partly  owing  by  the  States.*  These  were  not  agreeable 
figures,  but  the  figures  of  honest  accountants  rarely  flatter, 
and  Wilkes  was  not  one  of  those  financiers  who  have  the  wish 
or  the  gift  to  make  things  pleasant  He  had  transmitted  the 
accounts  just  as  they  had  been  delivered,  certified  by  the 
treasurers  of  the  States  and  by  the  English  paymasters,  and 
the  Queen  was  appalled  at  the  sum-totals.  She  could  never 
proceed  with  such  a  war  as  that,  she  said,  and  she  declined 
a  loan  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  which  the  States  requested, 
besides  stoutly  refusing  to  advance  her  darling  Bobin  a 
penny  to  pay  off  the  mortgages  upon  two-thirds  of  his  estates, 
on  which  the  equity  of  redemption  was  fast  expiring,  or  to 
give  him  the  slightest  help  in  furnishing  him  forth  anew  for 
the  wars. 

T^  not  one  of  her  statesmen  doubted  that  these  Netherland 
battles  were  English  battles,  almost  as  much  as  if  the  fighting- 
ground  had  been  the  Isle  of  Wight  or  the  coast  of  Kent,  the 


credit,  and  pawn  of  my  own  carcase, 
to  repay  at  the  end  of  two  months 
SOOL  which  I  divided  among  the  com- 
panies distressed,  being  eight  in  num- 
ber, which  extended  to  thirty  shillings 


a   man,''    fto.     Wilkes   to    Leicester, 
12  March,  1587.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

1  Wilkes  to  Walsingham,  12  Jaa 
1587.  Same  to  Bnrghley,  12  Jan.  158T 
(S.  P.  Oflaoe  MSS.) 
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charts  of  which  the  statesmen  and  generak  of  Spain  were 
daily  conning. 

Wilkes,  too,  while  defending  Leicester  stoutly  behind  his 
back,  doing  his  best  to  explain  his  short-comings,  lauding  his 
courage  and  generosity,  and  advocating  his  beloved  theory  of 
popular  sovereignty  with  much  ingenuity  and  eloquence,  had 
told  him  the  truth  to  his  face.  Althou^  assuring  him  that 
if  he  came  back  soon,  he  might  rule  the  States  ^^  as  a  school- 
master doth  his  boys,'"  ^  he  did  not  fail  to  set  before  him  the 
disastrous  effects  of  his  sudden  departure  and  of  his  protracted 
absence  ;  he  had  painted  in  darkest  colours  the  results  of  the 
Deventer  treason,  he  had  unveiled  the  cabals  against  his 
authority,  he  had  repeatedly  and  vehemently  implored  his 
return ;  he  had  informed  the  Queen,  that  notwithstanding 
some  errors  of  administration,  he  was  much  the  fittest  man 
to  represent  her  in  the  Netherlands,  and  that  he  could 
accomplish,  by  reason  of  his  experience,  more  in  three  months 
than  any  other  man  could  do  in  a  year.  He  had  done  his 
best  to  reconcile  the  feuds  which  existed  between  him  and 
important  personages  in  the  Netherlands,  he  had  been  the 
author  of  the  complimentary  letters  sent  to  him  in  the  name 
of  the  States-General — to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Queen — 
but  he  had  not  given  up  his  friendship  with  Sir  John  Norris, 
because  he  said  '^  the  virtues  of  the  man  made  him  as  worthy 
of  love  as  any  one  living,  and  because  the  more  he  knew 
him,  the  more  he  had  cause  to  affect  and  to  admire  him."' 

This  was  the  unpardonable  offence,  and  for  this,  and  for 
having  told  the  truth  about  the  accounts,  Leicester  denounced 
Wilkes  to  the  Queen  as  a  traitor  and  a  hypocrite,  and 
threatened  repeatedly  to  take  his  life.  He  had  even  the 
meanness  to  prejudice  Burghley  against  him — ^by  insinuating 
to  the  Lord-Treasurer  that  he  too  had  been  maligned  by 
Wilkes — and  thus  most  effectually  damaged  the  character  of 
the  plain-spoken  councillor  with  the  Queen  and  many  of 


>  WUkee  to  Walaingham,   17    Feb. 
1587.     (S.  P.  Office  MSi) 
*  IbiO.    Same  U>  the  Queen,  16  Feb. 


1687.    Same  to  Walimgham,  17  Ma^ 
1587.     (aP.  OffloeMSa) 
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her  advisers ;  notwithstanding  that  he  plaintively  brought 
her  to  ''allow  him  to  reiterate  his  sorry  song^  as  doth  the 
cuckoo,  that  she  would  please  not  condemn  her  poor  servant 
unheard/'  ^ 

Immediate  action  was  taken  on  the  Deventer  treason,  and 
on  the  general  relations  between  the  States-General  and  the 
English  government.  Bameveld  immediately  drew  up  a 
severe  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  On  the  2nd  February 
Wilkes  came  by  chance  into  the  assembly  of  the  States- 
General,  with  the  rest  of  the  councillors,  and  found  Bameveld 
just  demanding  the  public  reading  of  that  document.  The 
letter  was  read.     Wilkes  then  rose  and  made  a  few  remarks. 

"  The  letter  seems  rather  sharp  upon  his  Excellency,"  he 
observed.  "  There  is  not  a  word  in  it,"  answered  Bameveld 
curtly,  "  that  is  not  perfectly  true  ;"  and  with  this  he  cut  the 
matter  short,  and  made  a  long  speech  upon  other  matters 
which  were  then  before  the  assembly. 

Wilkes,  very  anxious  as  to  the  eflfect  of  the  letter,  both  upon 
public  feeling  in  England  and  upon  his  own  position  as 
English  councillor,  waited  immediately  upon  Count  Maurice, 
President  van  der  Myle,  and  upon  Villiers  the  clergyman,  and 
implored  their  interposition  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  the 
epistle.  They  promised  to  make  an  effort  to  delay  its  despatch 
or  to  mitigate  its  tone.  A  fortnight  afterwards,  however, 
Wilkes  learned  with  dismay,  that  the  document  (the  leading 
passages  of  which  will  be  given  hereafter)  had  been  sent  to  its 
destination.^ 

Meantime,  a  consultation  of  civilians  and  of  the  family 
council  of  Count  Maurice  was  held,  and  it  was  determined  that 
the  Count  should  assume  the  title  of  Prince  more  formally 
than  he  had  hitherto  done,'  in  order  that  the  actual  head  of 
the  Nassaus  might  be  superior  in  rank  to  Leicester  or  to  any 


'  WUkes  to  the  Queen,  8  Feb.  1587. 
(a  P.  Office  Ma) 

'  Wilkes  to  Walaingham,  17  May, 
1687.     (a  P.  Office  Ma) 

Comfmre  Wagenaar,  viiL  201,  who 
states  that  the  famous  4th  of  February 
letter    was    read    aod   approved    hf 


Wilkes.  This  is  an  error,  as  appears 
iu  the  narrative  given  m  the  text  fh>m 
the  Ma  letter*book  of  Wilkes. 

*  Memorial  given  by  Wilkes  to  Sir 
R.  WUliams,  Feb.  1587.  (Q.  P.  Office 
Ma)  Compare  Le  Petit,  n.  xiv.  54L 
Wagenaar,  viiL  203-204. 
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man  who  could  be  sent  from  England.  Maurice  was  also 
appointed  by  the  States,  provisionally,  governor-general, 
with  Hohenlo  for  his  lieutenant-general.^  That  formidable 
personage,  now  fully  restored  to  health,  made  himself  very 
busy  in  securing  towns  and  garrisons  for  the  party  of  Holland^ 
and  in  cashiering  all  functionaries  suspected  of  English 
tendencies.  Especially  he  became  most  intimate  with  Couot 
Moeurs,  stadholder  of  Utrecht — the  hatred  of  which  individual 
and  his  wife  towards  Leicester  and  the  English  nation, 
springing  originally  from  the  unfortunate  babble  of  Otheman, 
had  grown  more  intense  than  ever, — "banquetting  and 
feasting"  with  him  all  day  long,  and  concocting  a  scheme, 
by  which,  for  certain  considerations,  the  province  of  Utrecht 
was  to  be  annexed  to  Holland  under  the  perpetual  stad* 
holderate  of  Prince  Maurice. 

*  Ueteren,  ziv.  250.    Wagenaar,  TiiL  204.    Beyd,  yL  lOOl 
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CHAPTER     XIV. 

If9ioeeter  in  EoglaDd— Trial  of  the  Queen  of  Soots^Fearftil  Perplexity-  at 
the  English  Court — Infatuation  and  Obstinacj  of  the  Queen — ^Netaer- 
land  BnTojB  in  England^-Qoeen^s  bitter  Invective  againtt  them-^ 
Amazement  of  the  Envoya—Tbej  consult  with  her  chief  OounoiUori— 
Bemarks  of  Burghlej  and  Davison — Fourth  of  February  Letter  from  the 
States — Its  severe  Language  towards  Leicester — PainfUl  Position  of  the 
Envoys  at  Court— Queen's  Parsimony  towards  Leicester. 

The  scene  shifts,  for  a  brief  interval,  to. England.  Leicester 
had  reached  the  court  late  in  November.  Those  ^^  blessed 
beams/'  under  whose  shade  he  was  wont  to  find  so  much 
^'refreshment  and  nutrition/'  had  again  fallen  with  full 
radiance  upon  him,  "  Never  since  I  was  bom/'  said  he,  "  did 
I  receive  a  more  gracious  welcome."*  Alas,  there  was  not 
so  much  benignity  for  the  starving  English  soldiers,  nor 
for  the  Provinces,  which  were  fast  growing  desperate ;  but 
although  their  cause  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
'^  great  cause,"  which  then  occupied  Elizabeth,  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  matter,  it  was,  perhaps,  not  wonderful, 
although  unfortunate,  that  for  a  time  the  Netherlands  should 
be  neglected. 

The  "daughter  of  debate"  had  at  last  brought  herself,  it 
was  supposed,  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  now  began 
those  odious  scenes  of  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth, 
that  frightful  comedy — more  melancholy  even  than  the 
solemn  tragedy  which  it  preceded  and  followed — ^which  must 
ever  remain  the  darkest  passage  in  the  history  of  the  Queen. 
It  is  unnecessary,  in  these  pages,  to  make  more  than  a 
passing  allusion  to  the  condemnation  and  death  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots.  Who  doubts  her  participation  in  the  Babington 
conspiracy.^   Who  doubts  that  she  was  the  centre  of  one  endle99 

'  Leioester  to  Wilkes,  4  Dea  1587.    (a  P.  Office  US,) 
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conspiracy  by  Spain  and  Borne  against  the  throne  and  life 
of  Elizabeth  ?  Who  doubts  that  her  long  imprisonment  in 
England  was  a  violation  of  all  law,  all  justice,  all  humanity  ? 
Who  doubts  that  the  fineing,  whipping,  torturing,  hanging, 
embowelling  of  men,  women,  and  children,  guilty  of  no  other 
crime  than  adhesion  to  the  Catholic  faith,  had  assbted  the 
Pope  and  Philip,  and  their  band  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
conspirators,  to  shake  Elizabeth's  throne  and  endanger  her  life  ? 
Who  doubts  that,  had  the  English  sovereign  been  capable  of 
conceiving  the  great  thought  of  religious  toleration,  her  reign 
would  have  been  more  glorious  than  it  was,  the  cause  of  Pro- 
testantism and  freedom  more  triumphant,  the  name  of 
Elizabeth  Tudor  dearer  to  human  hearts  ?  Who  doubts  that 
there  were  many  enlightened  and  noble  spirits  among  her 
Protestant  subjects  who  lifted  up  their  voices,  over  and  over 
again,  in  parliament  and  out  of  it,  to  denounce  that  wicked 
persecution  exercised  upon  their  innocent  Catholic  brethren, 
which  was  fast  converting  loyal  Englishmen,  against  their 
will,  into  traitors  and  conspirators  ?  Yet  who  doubts  that  it 
would  have  required,  at  exactly  that  moment,  and  in  the 
midst  of  that  crisis,  more  elevation  of  soul  than  could  fairly 
be  predicated  of  any  individual,  for  Elizabeth  in  1587  to 
pardon  Mary,  or  to  relax  in  the  severity  of  her  legislation 
towards  English  Papists  ? 

Yet,  although  a  display  of  sublime  virtue,  such  as  the  world 
has  rarely  seen,  was  not  to  be  expected,  it  was  reasonable  to 
look  for  honest  and  royal  dealing,  from  a  great  sovereign, 
brought  at  last  face  to  face  with  a  great  event.  The  "  great 
cause''  demanded  a  great,  straightforward  blow.  It  was 
obvious,  however,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  in  the  midst  of 
the  tragedy  and  the  comedy,  for  the  Nethetland  business  to 
come  fairly  before  her  Majesty.  "  Touching  the  Low  Country 
causes,"  said  Leicester,  "  very  little  is  done  yet,  by  reason  of 
the  continued  business  we  have  had  about  the  Queen  of 
Scots'  matters.  All  the  speech  I  have  had  with  her  Majesty 
hitherto    touching   those   causes   hath  been  but   private."' 

>  Leioestor  to  Wilkes,  4  Dec.  1686.    (a  P.  Office  MB.) 
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WalsiDgham,  longing  for  retirement,  not  only  on  account  of 
"  his  infinite  grief  for  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  which 
hath  been  the  cause,''  he  said,  ^^  that  I  have  ever  since  betaken 
myself  into  solitariness,  and  withdrawn  from  public  a£fairs," 
but  also  by  reason  of  the  perverseness  and  difficulty  manifested 
in  the  gravest  affairs  by  the  sovereign  he  so  faithfolly  served, 
sent  infomiation,  that,  notwithstanding  the  arrival  of  some 
of  the  States'  deputies,  Leicester  was  persueuling  her  Majesty 
to  proceed  first  in  the  great  cause.  '^Certain  principal 
persons,  chosen  as  committees,"  he  said,  '^  of  both  Houses  are 
sent  as  humble  suitors  to  her  Majesty  to  desire  that  she 
would  be  pleased  to  give  order  for  the  execution  of  the 
Scottish  Queen.  Her  Majesty  made  answer  tha;t  she  was 
loath  to  proceed  in  so  violent  a  course  against  the  said  Queen, 
as  the  taking  away  of  her  life,  and  therefore  prayed  them  to 
think  of  some  other  way  which  might  be  for  her  own  and 
their  safety.  They  replied,  no  other  way  but  her  execution. 
Her  Majesty,  though  she  yielded  no  answer  to  this  their  latter 
reply,  is  contented  to  give  order  that  the  proclamation  be 
published,  and  so  also  it  is  hoped  that  she  will  be  moved  by 
this  their  earnest  instance  to  proceed  to  the  thorough  ending 
of  the  cause."  * 

And  so  the  cause  went  slowly  on  to  its  thorough  ending. 
And  when  "no  other  way"  could  be  thought  of  but  to  take 
Mary's  life,  and  when  "no  other  way"  of  taking  that  life 
could  be  "devised,"  at  Elizabeth's  suggestion,  except  by 
public  execution,  when  none  of  the  gentlemen  "of  the  . 
association,"  nor  Paulet,  nor  Drury — ^how  skilfully  soever 
their  "pulses  had  been  felt"*  by  Elizabeth's  command- 
would  conmiit  assassination  to  serve  a  Queen  who  was  capable 
of  punishing  them  afterwards  for  the  murder,  the  great 
cause  came  to  its  inevitable  conclusion,  and  Mary  Stuart 
was  executed  by  command  of  Elizabeth  Tudor.  The  world 
may  continue  to  differ  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  execution, 
but  it  has  long  since  pronounced  a  unanimous  verdict  as  to 

1  WalfliDgfaam  to  Wilkes,  3  Dea  1586.    (8.  P.  OIBoe  Ma) 
*  Davison,  in  Camden,  ill  393. 
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the  respective  display  of  royal  dignity  by  ihe  two  Queens 
upon  that  great  occasion. 

During  this  interval  the  Netherland  matter,  almost  as  vital 
to  England  as  the  execution  of  Mary,  was  comparatively 
neglected.  It  was  not  absolutely  in  abeyance,  but  the  con- 
dition of  the  Queen's  mind  coloured  every  state-affair  with  its 
tragic  hues.  Elizabeth,  harassed,  anxious,  dreaming  dreams, 
and  enacting  a  horrible  masquerade,  was  in  the  worst  possible 
temper  to  be  approached  by  the  envoys.  She  was  furious 
with  the  Netherlanders  for  having  maltreated  her  favourite. 
She  was  still  more  furious  because  their  war  was  costing  so 
much  money.  Her  disposition  became  so  uncertain,  her 
temper  so  ungovernable,  as  to  drive  her  counsellors  to 
their  wit's  ends.  Burghley  confessed  himself  ^^  weary  of  his 
miserable  life,"  and  protested  ^^  that  the  only  desire  he  had  in 
the  world  was  to  be  delivered  from  the  ungrateful  burthen  of 
service,  which  her  Majesty  laid  upon  him  so  very  heavily."  * 
Walsingham  wished  himself  ^^well  established  in  Basle."' 
The  Queen  set  them  all  together  by  the  ears.  She  wrangled 
spitefully  over  the  sum-totals  from  the  Netherlands;  she 
worried  Leicester,  she  scolded  Burghley  for  defending  Lei- 
cester, and  Leicester  abused  Burghley  for  taking  part  against 
him.* 


>  BurgUeyto  Leicestor,  7  Feb.  1687. 
(Brit  Mus.  G^alba,  C.  xl  252.    MS.) 

'  Walsingham  to  Wilkes^  2  May, 
1587.     (S.  P.  Office  US.) 

s  Butghley  to  Leicester.  (Ma  before 
dtedj 

"  Tour  Lordship  is  greatly  offended,^ 
said  the  Lord  Tref»iiier,  "  for  my 
speeches  in  her  Msgesty's  presence. 
What  you  conceive,  my  good  Lord,  is 
best  known  to  yourself;  what  I  meant 
is  best  known  to  me ;  fmd  I  do  avow 
in  the  presenoe  of  God  that  I  no  more 
meant  to  offend  you  in  any  thing  I 
spoke,  than  I  meant  to  offena  the  best 
and  dearest  friend  I  can  imagine  in 
England.  And  yet  her  M^'esty  many 
titnes  chargeth  me  that  I  conceit,  I 
flatter,  I  dare  not  speak  anjrthing  that 
you  should  mislike.  I  see  my  hard 
fortune   oontinueth   to  be  sutject   to 


Toor  doubtfbl  opinion,  howaoeyer  I  do 
behave  mysel£  ....  Tou  believe  me 
to  have  moved  her  Msyea^  to  be 
offended*  with  you  for  lack  of  your 
piocuring  a  more  certainty  of  the  ex- 
penses and  accounts  of  the  hist  year^ 
chai^ges  on  the  States  behalf  .... 
But  I  never  did  say,  nor  mean  to  say, 
that  your  Lordship  ought  to  be  blamed 
for  those  accounts;  for  I  did  say,  and 
do  still  say,  that  their  accounts  ai9 
obscure,  confused,  and  without  credit 
....  I  say  that  they  ought  to  have 
been  commanded  by  your  authority  to 
have  reformed  the  same,  and  inade 
your  Lordship  more  privy  to  their 
doinga  For  not  doing  so  I  condemned 
them,  and  not  your  Lordship,  who  bad 
so  often  complained  that  you  were  not 
better  obeyed  by  them  in  those  points. 
And  so  your  Lordship  did  fiiUy  i 
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The  Lord-Treasurer,  overcome  with  "grief  which  pierced 
both  his  body  and  his  heart/'  battled  his  way — as  best  he 
could — through  the  throng  of  dangers  which  beset  the  path 
of  England  in  that  great  crisis.  It  was  most  obvious  to  every 
statesman  in  the  realm  that  this  was  not  the  time — when  the 
gauntlet  had  been  thrown  full  in  the  fece  of  Philip  and  Sixtus 
and  all  Catholicism,  by  the  condemnation  of  Mary — to  leave  the 
Netherland  cause  "at  random,''  and  these  outer  bulwarks  of 
her  own  kingdom  insufficiently  protected. 

"  Your  Majesty  will  hear,"  wrote  Parma  to  Philip,  "  of  the 
disastrous,  lamentable,  and  pitiful  end  of  the  poor  Queen  of 
Scots.  Although  for  her  it  will  be  immortal  glory,  and  she 
will  be  placed  among  the  number  of  the  many  martjrrs  whose 
blood  has  been  shed  in  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  be 
crowned  in  Heaven  with  a  diadem  more  precious  than  the 
one  she  wore  on  earth,  nevertheless  one  cannot  repress  one's 
natural  emotions.  I  believe  firmly  that  this  cruel  deed  will 
be  the  concluding  crime  of  the  many  which  that  English* 
woman  has  committed,  and  that  our  Lord  will  be  pleased  that 
she  shall  at  last  receive  the  chastisement  which  she  has  these 
many  long  years  deserved,  and  which  has  been  reserved  till 
now,  for  her  greater  ruin  and  confusion."^  And  with  this, 
the  Duke  proceeded  to  discuss  the  all  important  and  rapidly* 
preparing  invasion  of  England.  Famese  was  not  the  man  to 
be  deceived  by  the  affected  reluctance  of  Elizabeth  before 
Mary's  scaffold,  although  he  was  soon  to  show  that  he  was 
himself  a  master  in  the  science  of  grimace.    For  Elizabeth — 


my  speediQi,  and  I  also  did  affirm  the 
flame  bj  often  repetition  to  her  Majesty 
thai  both  in  that  as  in  many  other 
things,  the  States  had  grossly  and  most 
mddy  enooantered  your  Lordship. 
And  although  her  Mi^esty  was  dis- 
posed to  leave  the  cause  unrelieved, 
persisting  on  her  misliking  of  the  ao* 
countfli  and  so  to  take  occasion  to  deny 
then*  requests,  yet  I  trust  that  your 
Lordship  and  Uie  rest  did  see  how 
earnest  I  was  to  draw  her  Majesty  from 
these  reckonings  of  expenses,  and  to 
take  regard  to  the  cause  which  1  said 
and  do  say  may  not  now  be  left  at 
VOL.  n.— O 


random  for  reaped  to  any  charges.  I 
do  pernst  in  the  opinion  that  her 
Minesty  may  not  abandon  the  causa 
without  manifest  injury  to  her  state, 
as  the  ease  and  time  now  foroeth  her. 
....  Your  XiOrdship  hath  seen  and 
heard  her  tax  me  very  sharply,  that  in 
not  applauding  to  her  oensuree,  I  do 
oommoDly  flatter  you  and  that  I  do 
against  my  consdenoe  Bold  opinions 
to  please  you — a  very  hard  case  held 
against  me." 

*  Parma  to    Phflip  H.,   32  March. 
1587.    (Arch,  de  Simancaa,  MS.) 
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more  than  ever  disposed  to  be  friends  with  Spain  and  Borne, 
now  that  war  to  the  knife  was  made  inevitable — was  wistfully 
regarding  that  trap  of  n^otiation,  against  which  all  her  best 
friends  were  endelivouring  to  warn  her.  She  was  more  ill- 
natured  than  ever  to  the  Provinces,  she  turned  her  back  upon 
the  Bernese,  she  affix>nted  Henry  III.  by  affecting  to  believe 
in  the  fable  of  his  envoy's  complicity  in  the  Stafford  con- 
spiracy against  her  life.^ 

"  I  pray  God  to  open  her  eyes/'  said  Walsingham,  "  to  see 
the  evident  peril  of  the  course  she  now  holdeth.  ...  If  it  had 
pleased  her  to  have  followed  the  advice  given  her  touching 
the  French  ambassador,  our  ships  had  been  released  ....  but 
she  has  taken  a  very  strange  course  by  writing  a  very  sharp 
letter  unto  the  French  King,  which  I  fear  will  cause  him  to 
give  ear  to  those  of  the  League,  and  make  himself  a  party  with 
them,  seeing  so  little  regard  had  to  him  here.  Your  Lordship 
may  see  that  our  courage  doth  greatly  increase,  for  that  we 

make  no  difficulty  to  fall  out  with  aU  the  world I  never 

saw  her  worse  affected  to  the  poor  King  of  Navarre,  and  yet 
doth  she  seek  in  no  sort  to  yield  contentment  to  the  French 
King.  If  to  offend  all  the  world,"  repeated  the  Secretary 
bitterly,  "be  a  good  cause  of  government,  then  can  we  not  do 
amisa  ....  I  never  found  her  less  disposed  to  take  a  course 
of  prevention  of  the  approaching  mischiefs  toward  this  realm 
than  at  this  present.  And  to  be  plain  with  you,  there  is  none 
here  that  hath  either  credit  or  courage  to  deal  effectually  with 
her  in  any  of  her  great  causes."  * 

Thus  distracted  by  doubts  and  dangers,  at  war  with  her 
best  friends,  with  herself,  and  with  all  the  world,  was  Elizabeth 
during  the  dark  days  and  months  which  preceded  and  followed 
the  execution  of  the  Scottish  Queen.  If  the  great  %ht  was 
at  last  to  be  fought  triumphantly  through,  it  was  obvious  that 
England  W€i8  to  depend  upon  Englishmen  of  all  ranks  and 


>  '*  Declaration  of  the  Negotiations 
with  the  French  Ambassador,  TAubee- 
pine,  at  the  Lord  Treasurer's  house," 
12  Jan.  1587,  in  Murdin,  57d-583. 
Compare    Mignet,     'Hist    de    Marie 


Stuart,'  3rd  edition,  H.  344,  seq- 

'  Wftlsingham  to  Leicester,  8  April, 
1587.  Same  to  Same,  10  April  1581, 
(Brit  Mus,  Galba,  C.  xl  319-32L 
MSS.) 
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dasses,  upon  her  prudent  and  far-seeing  statesmen^  upon 
her  nobles  and  her  adventurers^  oil  her  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Anglo-Norman  blood  ever  mounting  against  oppression^  on 
Howard  and  Essex^  Drake  and  Williams,  Norris  and 
Willoughby,  upon  high-bom  magnates,  plebeian  captains, 
London  merchants,  upon  yeomen  whose  limbs  were  made  in 
England,  and  upon  Hollanders  and  Zeelanders  whose  fearless 
mariners  were  to  swarm  to  the  protection  of  her  coasts,  quite 
as  much  in  that  year  of  anxious  expectation  as  upon  the 
great  Queen  herself.  Unquestionable  as  were  her  mental 
capacity  and  her  more  than  woman's  courage,  when  fairly 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  danger,  it  was  fortunately  not 
on  one  man  or  woman's  brain  and  arm  that  England's  salvation 
depended  in  that  crisis  of  her  &ite. 

As  to  the  Provinces,  no  one  ventured  to  speak  very  boldly 
in  their  defence.  "When  I  lay  before  her  the  peril,"  said 
Walsingham,  "  she  scometh  at  it.  The  hope  of  a  peace  with 
Spain  h€is  put  her  into  a  most  dangerous  security."^  Nor 
would  any  man  now  assume  responsibility.  The  fate  of 
Davison— of  the  man  who  had  already  in  so  detestable  a 
manner  been  made  the  scape-goat  for  Leicester's  sins  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  who  had  now  been  so  barbarously  sacrificed 
by  the  Queen  for  faithfully  obeying  her  orders  in  regard  to 
the  death-warrant,  had  sickened  all  courtiers  and  counsellors 
for  the  time.  "  The  late  severe  dealing  used  by  her  Highness 
towards  Mr.  Secretary  Davison,"  said  Walsingham  to  Wilkes, 
"  maketh  us  very  circumspect  and  careful  not  to  proceed  in 
anything  but  wherein  we  receive  direction  fix)m  herself,  and 
therefore  you  must  not  find  it  strange  if  we  now  be  more 
sparing  than  heretofore  hath  been  accustomed."^ 

Such  being  the  portentous  state  of  the  political  atmosphere, 
and  such  the  stormy  condition  of  the  royal  mind,  it    _ , 

•^  ^7  as  Jan.  (O.  8.) 

may  be  supposed  that  the  interviews  of  the  Nether-     7  v*h.  <».  s.) 

land  envoys  with  her  Majesty  during  this  period 

were  not  likely  to  be  genial.    Exactly  at  the  most  gloomy 

'  Walnngfaam  to  Leioeeter,  kc,  MS.  last  cited. 
*  Walsingfaam  to  Wilkea,  13  April,  1587.     (&  P.  Office  MS.) 
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moment-^thirteen  days  before  the  executioii  of  Mary — they 
came  first  into  Elizabeth's  presence  at  Greenwich.^ 

The  envoys  were  five  in  number^  all  of  them  experienced 
and  able  statesmen — ^Zuylen  van  Nyvelt^  Joos  de  Menyn, 
Nicasius  de  Silla,  Jacob  Valck,  and  Vitus  van  Kamminga.' 
The  Queen  was  in  the  privy  council-chamber,  attended  by 
the  admiral  of  England,  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  Lord  Hunsdon, 
great-chamberlain,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  vice-chamberlain, 
Secretary  Davison,  and  many  other  persons  of  distinction. 

The  letters  of  credence  were  duly  presented,  but  it  was 
obvious  from  the  beginning  of  the  interview  that  the  Queen 
was  ill-disposed  toward  the  deputies,  and  bad  not  only  been 
misinformed  as  to  matters  of  fact,  but  as  to  the  state  of  feeling 
of  the  Netherlanders  and  of  the  States-General  towards  hor- 
self? 

Menyn,  however,  who  was  an  orator  by  profession — ^being 
pensionary  of  Dort — ^made,  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues,  a 
brief  but  pr^nant  speech,  to  which  the  Queen  listened  atten- 
tively, although  with  frequent  indications  of  anger  and  im- 
patience. He  commenced  by  observing  that  the  United 
Provinces  still  entertained  the  hope  that  her  Majesty  would 
conclude,  upon  farther  thoughts,  to  accept  the  sovereignty 
over  them,  with  reasonahle  conditions;  but  the  most  important 
passages  of  his  address  were  those  relating  to  the  cost  of  the 
war.  ^^  Besides  our  stipulated  contributions,"  said  the  pen- 
sionary, '^of  200,000  florins  the  month,  we  have  funushed 
600,000  as  an  extraordinary  grant;  making  for  the  year 
2,900,000.  florins,  and  this  over  and  above  the  particular  and 
special  expenditures  of  the  Provinces,  and  other  simis  for 
military  purposes.  We  confess.  Madam,  that  the  suocoor  of 
your  Majesty  is  a  truly  royal  one,  and  that  there  have  been 
few  princes  in  history  who  have  given  such  assistance  to  their 
neighbours  imjustly  oppressed.    It  is  certain  that  by  means  of 


'  Brief  van  de    Gredeputeerden    nit 

Bngland,  —  Feb.  1687.     (Hague  Arch., 

MS.)    Compare  Bor,  II.  xxii.  872,  seq. 
Wagenaar,  viii.  214,  seq. 

«  Menyn  was  pensionarj  of  Bort; 


Silla,  pensionary  of  Amsterdam;  Yalck 
meml^r  ot  the  state-coiuidL  W«g^ 
naar,  viii  192. 

'  Letter  of  the  Deputies  last  dtoi 
(Hague  Archives,  MS.) 
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that  help,  joined  with  thd  forces  of  the  United  Provinces,  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  has  been  able  to  arrest  the  course  of  the 
Duke  of  Parma's  victories  and  to  counteract  his  designs. 
Nevertheless,  it  appears,  Madam,  that  these  forces  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  the  country.  We  are 
obliged,  for  regular  garrison  work  and  defence  of  cities,  to  keep 
up  an  army  of  at  least  27,000  foot  and  3500  horse.  Of  this 
number  your  Majesty  pays  5000  foot  and  1000  horse,  and  we 
are  now  commissioned.  Madam,  humbly  to  request  an  increase 
of  your  regular  succour  during  the  war  to  10,000  foot  and 
2000  horse.  We  also  implore  the  loan  of  60,000Z.  sterling, 
in  order  to  assist  us  in  maintaining  for  the  coming  season  a 
sufficient  force  in  the  field/' ^ 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  oration  of  pensionary  Menyn,  de- 
livered in  the  French  language.  He  had  scarcely  concluded, 
when  the  Queen— evidently  in  a  great  passion^ — ^rose  to  her 
feet,  and  without  any  hesitation,  replied  in  a  strain  of  vehe- 
ment eloquence  in  the  same  tongue. 

"  Now  I  am  not  deceived,  gentlemen,"  she  said,  "  and  that 
which  I  have  been  fearing  has  occurred.  Our  common 
adage,  which  we  have  in  England,  is  a  very  good  one.  When 
one  fears  that  an  evil  is  coming,  the  sooner  it  arrives  the 
better.  Here  is  a  quarter  of  a  year  that  I  have  been  expect- 
ing you,  and  certainly  for  the  great  benefit  I  have  conferred 
on  you,  you  have  exhibited  a  great  ingratitude,  and  I  consider 
myself  very  ill  treated  by  you.  'Tis  very  strange  that  you 
should  begin  by  soliciting  still  greater  succour  without  render- 
ing me  any  satisfaction  for  your  past  actions,  which  have  been 
80  extraordinary,  that  I  swear  by  the  living  God  I  think  it 
impossible  to  find  peoples  or  states  more  ungratefid  or  ill- 
advised  than  yourselves. 

I  have  sent  you  this  year  fifteen,  sixteen,  aye  seventeen  or 
eighteen  thousand  men.  You  have  left  them  without  pay- 
ment, you  have  let  some  of  them  die  of  hunger,  driven 
others  to  such  desperation  that   they  have  deserted  to  the 

>  Disoours    de    Henin — ^Aadieuoe   k  1       '    "Zeer    gealtereert,"    MS.    Lettei; 
Greenwich.     (Hague  Arch.  MS.)  |  ubi  sup. 
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enemy.  Is  it  not  mortifying  for  the  English  nation  and  a 
great  shame  for  you  that  Englishmen  should  say  that  they 
have  found  more  courtesy  from  Spaniards  than  from  Nether- 
landers  ?  Truly,  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  will  never  endure 
such  indignities.  Bather  will  I  act  according  to  my  will,  and 
you  may  do  exactly  as  you  think  best. 

"  If  I  chose,  I  could  do  something  very  good  without  you, 
although  some  persons  are  so  fond  of  saying  that  it  was  quite 
necessary  for  the  Queen  of  England  to  do  what  she  does  for 
her  own  protection.  No,  no !  Disabuse  yourselves  of  that 
impression.  These  are  but  false  persuasions.  Believe  boldly 
that  I  can  play  an  excellent  game  without  your  assistance, 
and  a  better  one  than  I  ever  did  with  it.^  Nevertheless,  I 
do  not  choose  to  do  that,  nor  do  I  wish  you  so  much  harm. 
But  likewise  do  I  not  choose  that  you  should  hold  such 
language  to  me.  It  is  true  that  I  should  not  vdsh  the 
Spaniard  so  near  me  if  he  should  be  my  enemy.  But  why  should 
I  not  live  in  peace,  if  we  were  to  be  friends  to  each  other  ? 
At  the  commencement  of  my  reign  we  lived  honourably 
together,  the  King  of  Spain  and  I,  and  he  even  asked  me  to 
marry  him,  and,  after  that,  we  lived  a  long  time  very  p^ce- 
fully,  without  any  attempt  having  been  made  against  my  lifa 
If  we  both  choose,  we  can  continue  so  to  do. 

^^  On  the  other  hand,  I  sent  you  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  as 
lieutenant  of  my  forces,  and  my  intention  w€is  that  he  should 
have  exact  knowledge  of  your  finances  and  contributions. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  never  known  anything  about 
them,  and  you  have  handled  them  in  your  own  manner  and 
amongst  yourselves.  You  have  given  him  the  title  of  governor, 
in  order,  under  this  name,  to  cast  all  your  evils  on  his  head. 
That  title  he  accepted  against  my  will,  by  doing  which  he 
ran  the  risk  of  losing  his  life,  and  his  estates,  and  the  grace 
and  favour  of  his  Princess,  which  was  more  important  to  him 
than  all.  But  he  did  it  in  order  to  maintain  your  tottering 
state.     And  what  authority,  I  pray  you,  have  you  given  him  ? 


»  "Que  je  feroj  bien  un  bon  parti 
MDS  voiig  y  appellor,  et  meilleur  que  je 
nay  laict  oncques  avecq  vous."     '  Re- 


ODBe  de  Sa  Mi^'est^  aa  Disooons  de 
r  de  MeoixL*    (HiBigae  Aicfaivei^  MSw) 
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A  shadowy  authority,  a  purely  imaginary  one.  This  is  but 
mockery.  He  is,  at  any  rate,  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  honour 
and  of  counsel.  Tou  had  no  right  to  treat  him  thus.  If  I 
had  accepted  the  title  which  you  wished  to  give  me,  by  the 
living  God,  I  would  not  have  suflFered  you  so  to  treat  me. 

^'  But  you  are  so  badly  advised  that  when  there  is  a  man 
of  worth  who  discovers  your  tricks  you  wish  him  ill,  and  make 
an  outcry  against  him  ;  and  yet  some  of  you,  in  order  to  save 
your  money,  and  others  in  the  hope  of  bribes,  have  been 
fiivouring  the  Spaniard,  and  doing  very  wicked  work.  No, 
believe  me  that  God  will  punish  those  who  for  so  great  a 
benefit  wish  to  return  me  so  much  evil.  Believe,  boldly  too, 
that  the  King  of  Spain  will  never  trust  men  who  have  aban- 
doned the  party  to  which  they  belonged,  and  from  which  they 
have  received  so  many  benefits,  and  will  never  believe  a  word 
of  what  they  promise  him.  Yet,  in  order  to  cover  up  their 
filth,  they  spread  the  story  that  the  Queen  of  England  is 
thinking  of  treating  for  peace  without  their  knowledge.  No, 
I  would  rather  be  dead  than  that  any  one  should  have  occasion 
to  say  that  I  had  not  kept  my  promise.  But  princes  must 
listen  to  both  sides,  and  that  can  be  done  without  breach  of 
faith.^  For  they  transact  business  in  a  certain  way,  and  with 
a  princely  intelligence,  such  as  private  persons  cannot  imitate.' 

^^Tou  are  States,  to  be  sure,  but  private  individuals  in 
r^ard  to  princes.  Certainly,  I  would  never  choose  to  do 
anything  without  your  knowledge,  and  I  would  never  allow 
the  authority  which  you  have  among  yourselves,  nor  your 
privileges,  nor  your  statutes,  to  be  infringed.  Nor  will  I  allow 
you  to  be  perturbed  in  your  consciences.  What  then  would 
you  more  of  me  ?  Tou  have  issued  a  proclamation  in  your 
country  that  no  one  is  to  talk  of  peace.  Very  well,  very 
good.     But  permit  princes  likewise  to  do  as  they  shall  think 


'  "  Et  encores  que  lee  prinoes  ojent 
aulcones  fois  I'ting  et  Taiiltre,  cela  se 

pealt  &ire  sans "    There  is  a 

broken  sentence  here  in  the  original, 
which  seems  to  require  a  phrase  siini- 
Iat  to  the  one  which  I  have  supplied. 


*Rep$nse,*  kCj  just  cited. 

t  '<0#r  ils  besoignent  ayecq  une 
ma|iier9^de  faire  et  intelligence  des 
princes,  ce  que  les  particuliers  ne 
scauroient  fiure."    (Ibid.) 
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best  for  the  security  of  their  state,  provided  it  does  you  no 
injury.  Among  us  princes  we  are  not  wont  to  make  such 
long  orations  as  you  do,  but  you  ought  to  be  content  with  the 
few  words  that  we  bestow  upon  yoii,  and  make  yourself  quiet 
thereby/ 

"  If  I  ever  do  anything  for  you  again,  I  choose  to  be  treated 
more  honourably.  I  shall  therefore  appoint  some  personages 
of  my  council  to  communicate  with  you.  And  in  the  first 
place  I  choose  to  hear  and  see  for  myself  what  has  1;aken 
place  already,  and  have  satisfaction  about  that,  before  I  make 
any  reply  to  what  you  have  said  to  me  as  to  greater  assist- 
ance. And  so  I  will  leave  you  to-day,  without  troubling  you 
further."  2 

With  this  her  Majesty  swept  from  the  apartment,  leaving 
the  deputies  somewhat  astounded  at  the  fierce  but  adroit 
manner  in  which  the  tables  had  for  a  moment  been  turned 
upon  them. 

It  was  certainly  a  most  unexpected  blow,  this  charge  of 
the  States  having  left  the  English  soldiers — ^whose  numbers 
the  Queen  had  so  suddenly  multiplied  by  three— unpaid  and 
unfed.  Those  Englishmen  who,  as  individuals,  had  entered 
the  States'  service,  had  been— like  all  the  other  troops— 
regularly  paid.  This  distinctly  appeared  from  the  statements 
of  her  own  counsellors  and  generals.*  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Queen's  contingent,  now  dwindled  to  about  half  their 
original  number,  had  been  notoriously  unpaid  for  nearly  six 
months. 

This  has  already  been  made  sufficiently  clear  from  the 
private  letters  of  most  responsible  persons.  That  these  sol* 
diers  were  starving,  deserting,  and  pillaging,  was,  alas  I  too 
true ;  but  the  envoys  of  the  States  hardly  expected  to  be 
censured  by  her  Majesty,  because  she  had  neglected  to  pay 


*  "Entre  noos  prlnceg  nous  ne  sea- 
TODS  ainsi  orer  oomme  vous  faictea, 
xnais  yoqs  devriez  estre  oontente  avecq 
ee  pea  de  parollea  q\ii*on  vous  diet,  et 
Tous  aaseurer  la  des8U&"  'Keponae,* 
4c.,  just  cited. 


•  Ibid.  Compare  Bor,  It  xxfL  8^3, 
8*74.     Wagenaar,  viiL  193-194. 

'  Memorial  giyen  by  Wilkes  to  Sb 
R.  'Wllliama,  Feb.  158T.    03>  P*  OOot 
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her  own  troops.  It  was  one  of  the  points  concerning  which 
they  had  been  especially  enjoined  to  complain,  that  the  English 
cavalry,  converted  into  highwaymen  by  want  of  pay,  had  been 
plimdering  the  peasantry,^  and  we  have  seen  that  Thomas 
Wilkes  had  "  pawned  his  carcase  "  to  provide  for  their  tem- 
porary relief 

With  r^ard  to  the  insinuation  that  prominent  personages 
in  the  country  had  been  tampered  with  by  the  enemy,  the 
envoys  were  equally  astonished  by  such  an  attack.  The 
great  Deventer  treason  had  not  yet  been  heard  of  in  England 
— ^for  it  had  occurred  only  a  week  before  this  first  interview 
— but  something  of  the  kind  was  already  feared;  for  the 
slippery  dealings  of  York  and  Stanley  with  Tassis  and  Parma 
had  long  been  causing  painful  anxiety,  and  had  formed  the 
subject  of  repeated  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  States 
to  Leicester  and  to  the  Queen.  The  deputies  were  hardly 
prepared  therefore  to  defend  their  own  people  against  dealing 
privately  with  the  King  of  Spain.  The  only  man  suspected 
of  such  practices  was  Leicester's  own  favourite  and  financier, 
Jacques  Bingault^  whom  the  Earl  had  persisted  in  employing 
against  the  angry  remonstrances  of  the  States,  who  believed 
him  to  be  a  Spanish  spy ;  and  the  man  was  now  in  prison,  and 
threatened  with  capital  punishment. 

To  suppose  that  Buys  or  Bameveld,  Eoorda,  Meetkerk,  or 
any  other  leading  statesman  in  the  Netherlands,  was  contem- 
plating a  private  arrangement  with  Philip  II.,  was  as  ludicrous 
a  conception  as  to  imagine  Walsingham  a  pensioner  of  the 
Pope,  or  Cecil  in  league  with  the  Duke  of  Guise.  The  end 
and  aim  of  the  States'  party  was  war.     In  war  they  not  only 


>  «  Les  compagniee  Anglaises,''  wrote 
the  States-General  to  Ldcester,  "  tant 
de  obeval  que  de  pied  i  la  charge  de 
8.  M^jest^  ayans  delaiaB^  les  frontidres 
se  sent  jectez  en  HoUande,  ou  ils 
focilent  et  mangent  le  bon  homme 
aoubfl  pretexte  qu'ils  disent  n'avoir 
re^u  aolcon  payment  en  cincq  mois, 
oe  que  canse  grande  alteration  par- 
deoras  ramoindrissement  des  contri- 
butions du  Plat  Pays.    Et  conune  ils 


tiennent  Jonrnenement  plusieors  pro- 
pos  estranges  centre  la  dite  province 
d'EoIlande,  et  qu'ils  y  veuillent  pour* 
ohasser  leor  payement,  a  este  troiw^ 
bon  de  les  ikire  cootenir  ou  ils  soixty" 
Aa  States-Greneral  to  Leicester, 
1  March,  1587.  (Hague  Arohiyea^ 
MS.) 

The  statements  of  Wilkes  to  his 
government,  of  like  import,  have  been 
given  in  tlie  notes  on  preceding  page& 
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saw  the  safety  of  the  reformed  religion,  but  the  only  meaiM 
of  maintaining  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  whole  correspondence  of  the  times  shows  that  no  politiciftD 
in  the  country  dreamed  of  peace,  either  by  public  or  secret 
negotiation.  On  the  other  hand — as  will  be  made  still  clearer 
than  ever — the  Queen  was  longing  for  peace,  and  was  treatiDg 
for  peace  at  that  moment  through  private  agents,  quite 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  States,  and  in  spite  of  her 
indignant  disavowals  in  her  speech  to  the  envoys. 

Yet  if  Elizabeth  could  have  had  the  privilege  of  entering— 
as  we  are  about  to  do-— into  the  private  cabinet  of  that  excellent 
King  of  Spain,  with  whom  she  had  once  been  such  good 
friends,  who  had  even  sought  her  hand  in  marriage,  and  with 
whom  she  saw  no  reason  whatever  why  she  should  not  live 
at  peace,  she  might  have  modified  her  expressions  on  this 
subject.  Certainly,  if  she  could  have  looked  through  the 
pil«8  of  papers — as  we  intend  to  do — which  lay  upon  that 
library-table,  far  beyond  the  seas  and  mountaiDS,  she  would 
have  perceived  some  objections  to  the  scheme  of  living  at 
peace  with  that  diligent  letter-writer. 

Perhaps,  had  she  known  how  the  subtle  Famese  was  aboat 
to  express  himself  conconing  the  fast-approaching  execution 
of  Mary,  and  the  as  inevitably  impending  destruction  of  "  that 
English  woman  "  through  the  schemes  of  his  master  and  him- 
self, she  would  have  paid  less  heed  to  the  sentiments  couched 
in  most  exquisite  Italian  which  Alexander  was  at  the  saoie 
time  whispering  in  her  ear,  and  would  have  taken  less  ofibnce 
at  the  blunt  language  of  the  States-GeneraL 

Nevertheless,  for  the  present,  Elizabeth  would  give  no 
better  answer  than  the  hot-tempered  one  which  had  already 
somewhat  discomfited  the  deputies. 

Two  days  afterwards,  the  five  envoys  had  an  interview  with 
several  members  of  her  Majesty's  council,  in  the  private  apart- 
ment of  the  Lord-Treasurer  in  Greenwich  Palace.  Burghley, 
being  indisposed,  was  lying  upon  his  bed.  Leicester,  Admiral 
Lord  Howard,  Lord  Hunsden,  Sir  Chiastopher  Hatton,  Lord 
Buckhurst,  and   Secretary   Davison,  JUi^re  present,  and  the 


/^ 
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Lord-Treasurer  proposed  that  the  conversation  should  be  in 
Latin,  that  being  the  common  language  most  familiar  to  them 
alL*  Then,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  report,  a  copy  of 
which  lay  on  his  bed,  he  asked  the  envoys,  whether,  in  case 
her  Majesty  had  not  sent  over  the  assistance  which  she  had 
done  under  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  their  country  would  not  have 
been  utterly  ruined. 

"  To  all  appearance,  yes,"  replied  Menyn. 

"  But,"  continued  Burghley,  still  running  through  the  pages 
of  the  document,  and  here  and  there  demanding  an  explana- 
tion of  an  obscure  passage  or  two,  "  you  are  now  proposing 
to  her  Majesty  to  send  10,000  foot  and  2000  horse,  and  to 
lend  60,00W.  This  is  altc^ther  monstrous  and  excessive. 
Nobody  ivUl  ever  dare  even  to  apeak  to  her  Majesty  on  the  sub- 
ject. When  you  first  came  in  1585,  you  asked  for  12,000 
men,  but  you  were  fully  authorized  to  accept  6000.  No  doubt 
that  is  the  case  now."  ^ 

"  On  that  occasion,"  answered  Menyn,  "  our  main  purpose 
was  to  induce  her  Majesty  to  accept  the  sovereignty^  or  at 
least  the  perpetual  protection  of  our  country.  Failing  in  that 
we  broached  the  third  point,  and  not  being  able  to  get  12,000 
soldiers  we  compounded  for  5000,  the  agreement  being  subject 
to  ratification  by  our  principals.  We  gave  ample  security  in 
shape  of  the  mortgaged  cities.  But  experience  h€i8  shown  us 
that  these  forces  and  this  succour  are  insufficient.  We  have 
therefore  been  sent  to  beg  her  Majesty  to  make  up  the  con- 
tingent to  the  amount  originally  requested." 

"  But  we  are  obliged  to  increase  the  garrisons  in  the 
cautionary  towns,"  said  one  of  the  English  councillors,  ^^ae 
800  men  in  a  city  like  Flushing  are  very  little." 

"  Pardon  me,"  replied  Valck,  "  the  burghers  are  not  enemies 
btlt  friends  to  her  Majesty  and  to  the  English  nation.  They 
are  her  dutiful  subjects  like  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nether- 
lands." 


'  Rapport  de  la  Legation.    Cotiferenoe  des  Depots  ayeo  les  CommisBairefl 
de  a  M.,  ^  Feb.  1687.    (Hague  An^hivefl,  KS.)  «  Ibid. 
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^^  It  is  quite  true/'  said  Borghley^  after  having  made  some 
critical  remarks  upon  the  military  system  of  the  ProTinceSy 
^^  and  a  very  common  adage,  quod  tunc  tua  res  agiiurj  paries 
cum  proximua  ardety  but,  nevertheless,  this  war  principally 
concerns  you.  Therefore  you  are  bound  to  do  your  utmost 
to  meet  its  expenses  in  your  own  country,  quite  as  much  as 
a  man  who  means  to  build  a  house  is  expected  to  provide  the 
stone  and  timber  himself.  But  the  States  have  not  done  their 
best.  They  have  not  at  the  appointed  time  come  forward 
with  their  extraordinary  contributions  for  the  last  campaign. 
"  How  many  men/'  he  asked,  "  are  required  for  garrisons  in 
all  the  fortresses  and  cities,  and  for  the  field  ?  " 

"  But,"  interposed  Lord  Hunsden,  "  not  half  so  many  men 
are  needed  in  the  garrisons ;  for  the  burghers  ought  to  be 
able  to  defend  their  own  cities.  Moreover  it  is  probable  that 
your  ordinary  contributions  might  he  continued  and  doubled 
and  even  tripled" ^ 

"  And  on  the  whole,''  observed  the  Lord  Admiral,  "  don't 
you  think  that  the  putting  an  army  in  the  field  might  be  dis- 
pensed with  for  this  year?  Her  Majesty  at  present  must 
get  together  and  equip  a  fleet  of  war  vessels  against  the  King 
of  Spain,  which  will  be  an  excessively  large  pennyworth, 
besides  the  assistance  which  she  gives  her  neighbours." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Secretary  Davison,  "  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  exaggerate  the  enormous  expense  which  her  Majesty 
must  encounter  this  year  for  defending  and  liberating  her 
own  kingdoms  against  the  King  of  Spain.  That  monardi  is 
making  great  naval  preparations,  and  is  treating  all  English- 
men in  the  most  hostile  manner.  We  are  on  the  brink  of 
declared  war  with  Spain,  with  the  French  King,  who  is  arrest- 
ing all  English  persons  and  property  within  his  kingdom,  and 
with  Scotland,  all  which  countries  are  understood  to  hive 
made  a  league  together  on  account  of  the  Queen  of  Scotlamdy 
whom  it  wiU  be  absolutely  necessary  to  put  to  death  in  order  to 
preserve  the  life  of  her  Majesty ^  and  are  about  to  make  war 

'  Ma  Report  last  cited. 
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Upon  England.  This  matter  then  will  cost  ns,  the  current 
year,  at  least  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Never- 
theless her  Majesty  is  sure  to  assist  you  so  far  as  her  means 
allow ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  will  do  my  best  to  keep  her  Majesty 
well  disposed  to  your  cause,  even  as  I  have  ever  done,  as  you 
well  know."  ^ 

Thus  spoke  poor  Davison,  but  a  few  days  before  the  fatal 
8th  of  February,  little  dreaming  that  the  day  for  his  in- 
fluencing the  disposition  of  her  Majesty  would  soon  be  gone, 
and  that  he  was  himself  to  be  crushed  for  ever  by  the  blow 
which  was  about  to  destroy  the  captive  Queen.  The  political 
combinations  resulting  from  the  tragedy  were  not  to  be  ex- 
actly as  he  foretold,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  him  the 
Netherlands,  and  Leicester,  and  the  Queen  of  England,  were 
to  lose  an  honest,  diligent,  and  faithful  friend. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Lord-Treasurer,  after  a  few 
more  questions  concerning  the  financial  abilities  of  the  States 
had  been  asked  and  answered,  "it  is  getting  late  into  the 
evening,  and  time  for  you  all  to  get  back  to  London.  Let 
me  request  you,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  draw  up  some  articles 
in  writing,  to  which  we  will  respond  immediately."* 

Menyn  then,  in  the  name  of  the  deputies,  expressed  thanks 
for  the  urbanity  shown  them  in  tiie  conference,  and  spoke  of 
the  deep  regret  with  which  they  had  perceived,  by  her  Majesty's 
answer  two  days  before,  that  she  was  so  highly  offsnded  with 
them  and  with  the  States-General.  He  then,  notwithstanding 
Burghley's  previous  hint  as  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  took 
up  the  Queen's  answer,  point  by  point,  contradicted  all  its 
statements,  appealing  frequently  to  Lord  Leicester  for  con- 
firmation of  what  he  advanced,  and  concluded  by  begging  the 
councillors  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  Netherlands  to  her 
Majesty.  Burghley  requested  them  to  make  an  excuse  or 
reply  to  the  Queen  in  writing,  and  send  it  to  him  to  present.' 

Thus  the  conference  terminated,  and  the  envoys  returned 
to  London.    They  were  fully  convinced  by  the  result  of  these 


•  MS.  Report  last  cited.  •  Ibid. 

•  IbkL    Compare  Bor,  IL  xxil  875-8^7,  seq. 
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interviews^  as  they  told  their  constituents^  that  her  Majesty, 
by  false  statements  and  reports  of  persons  either  grossly 
ignorant  or  not  having  the  good  of  the  commonwealth  before 
their  eyes,  had  been  very  incorrectly  informed  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Provinces,  and  of  the  great  efforts  made  by  the 
States-General  to  defend  their  country  against  the  enemy. 
It  was  obvious,  they  said,  that  their  measures  had  been  ex* 
aggerated  in  order  to  deceive  the  Queen  and  her  counciL^ 

And  thus  statements  and  coimter-statements,  protocols 
and  apostilles,  were  glibly  exchanged,  the  heap  of  diplomatic 
rubbish  w€is  rising  higher  and  higher,  and  the  councillors  and 
envoys,  pleased  with  their  work,  were  growing  more  and  more 
amicable,  when  the  court  w€is  suddenly  startled  by  the  news 
of  the  Deventer  and  Zutphen  treason.  The  intelligence  was 
accompanied  by  the  famous  4th  of  February  letter,  which 
descended,  like  a  bombshell,  in  the  midst  of  the  decorous 
council-chamber.  Such  language  had  rarely  been  addressed 
to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and,  through  him,  to  the  imperious 
sovereiga  herself,  as  the  homely  truths  with  which  Barneveld, 
speaking  with  the  voice  of  the  States-General,  now  smote  the 
delinquent  governor. 

"  My  Lord,"  said  he,  "  it  is  notorious,  and  needs  no  illustra- 
tion whatever,  with  what  true  confidence  and  unfeigned  affec- 
tion we  received  your  Excellency  in  our  land ;  the  States- 
General,  the  States-Provincial,  the  magistrates,  and  the  com- 
munities of  the  chief  cities  in  the  United  Provinces,  all  uniting 
to  do  honour  to  her  serene  Majesty  of  England  and  to  your- 
self, and  to  confer  upon  you  the  government-general  over  us. 
And  although  we  should  willingly  have  placed  some  limitations 
upon  the  authority  thus  bestowed  on  you,  in  order  that  by 
such  a  course  your  own  honour  and  the  good  and  constitutional 
condition  of  the  country  might  be  alike  preserved,  yet  finding 
your  Excellency  not  satisfied  with  those  limitations,  we  post- 
poned every  objection,  and  conformed  ourselves  to  your 
pleasure.    Yet,  before  coming  to  that  decision,  we  had  well 

Ka  Beport,  ^  Feb.  1687,  before  cited. 
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considered  that  by  doing  so  we  might  be  opening  a  door  to 
many  ambitious^  avaricious^  and  pernicious  persons,  both  of 
these  countries  and  from  other  nations,  who  might  seize  the 
occasion  to  advance  their  own  private  profits,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  country  and  the  dishonour  of  your  Excellency. 

'^  And,  in  truth,  such  persons  have  done  their  work  so  effi- 
ciently as  to  inspire  you  with  distrust  against  the  most  faithful 
and  capable  men  in  the  Provinces,  against  the  Estates  General 
and  Provincial,  magistrates,  and  private  persons,  knowing  very 
well  that  they  could  never  arrive  at  their  own  ends  so  long 
as  you  were  guided  by  the  constitutional  authorities  of  the 
country.  And  precisely  upon  the  distrust,  thus  created  as  a 
foundation,  they  raised  a  back-stairs  council,  by  means  of  which 
they  were  able  to  further  their  ambitious,  avaricious,  and  se- 
ditious practices,  notwithstanding  the  good  advice  and  remon- 
strances of  the  coimcil  of  state,  and  the  States  General  and 
Provincial"^ 

He  proceeded  to  handle  the  subjects  of  the  English  rose- 
noble,  put  in  circulation  by  Leicester's  finance  or  back-stairs 
council  at  two  florins  above  its  value,  to  the  manifest  detriment 
of  the  Provinces,  to  the  det^table  embargo  which  had  pre- 
vented them  from  using  the  means  bestowed  upon  them  by 
God  himself  to  defend  their  country,  to  the  squandering  and 
embezzlement  of  the  large  sums  contributed  by  the  Provinces 
and  entrusted  to  the  Earl's  administration,  to  the  starving 
condition  of  the  soldiers,  maltreated  by  government,  and  thus 
compelled  to  prey  upon  the  inhabitants — ^so  that  troops  in 
the  States'  service  had  never  been  so  abused  during  the  whole 
war,  although  the  States  had  never  before  voted  such  large 
contributions  nor  paid  them  so  promptly — to  the  placing  in 
posts  of  high  honour  and  trust  men  of  notoriously  bad 
character  and  even  Spanish  spies ;  to  the  taking  away  the 
public  authority  from  those  to  whom  it  legitimately  belonged, 
and  conferring  it  on  incompetent  and  unqualified  persons ;  to 
the  ill^al  banishment  of  respectable  citizens,  to  the  violation 

'  Lettre  des  Etats  &  Leyoestre,  I  Compare  Bor,  11.  zxii.  944,  seq,  Wage- 
i  Feb.  1587.    (Hague  ArchiyeS)  MS.)  |  naar,  viu.  202.    Le  Petit,  11.  xiy.  &41. 
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of  time-honoured  laws  and  privil^es,  to  the  Bhamefol  attempts 
to  repudiate  the  ancient  authority  of  the  States,  and  to  usurp 
a  control  over  the  communities  and  nobles  by  them  repre- 
sented,  and  to  the  perpetual  efforts  to  foster  dissension,  dis- 
union, and  rebellion  among  the  inhabitants.  Having  thus 
drawn  up  a  heavy  bill  of  indictment,  nominally  against  the 
Earl's  illegal  counsellors,  but  in  reaUty  against  the  Earl  him- 
self, he  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  most  important  matter  of 
all. 

^VThe  principal  cities  and  fortresses  in  the  country  have 
been  placed  in  hands  of  men  suspeoted  by  the  States  on  l^ti- 
knate  grounds,  men  who  had  been  convicted  of  treason  against 
these  Provinces,  and  who  continued  to  be  suspected,  notwith- 
standing that  your  Excellency  had  pledged  your  own  honour 
for  their  fidelity.  Finally,  by  means  of  these  scoundrels,^  it 
was  brought  to  pass,  that — the  council  of  state  having  been 
invested  by  your  Excellency  with  supreme  authority  during 
your  absence — a  secret  document  was  brought  to  light  after 
your  departure,  by  which  the  most  substantial  matters,  and 
those  most  vital  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  were  withdrawn 
from  the  disposition  of  that  council.  And  now,  alaa,  we  see 
the  effects  of  these  practices  I 

"  Sir  William  Stanley,  by  you  appointed  governor  of  Deven- 
ter,  and  Rowland  York,  governor  of  Fort  Zutphen,  have  re- 
fused, by  virtue  of  that  secret  document,  to  acknowledge  any 
authority  in  this  country.  And  notwithstanding  that  since 
your  departure  they  and  their  soldiers  have  been  supported  at 
our  expense,  and  had  just  received  a  full  month's  pay  from 
the  States,  they  have  traitorously  and  villainously  delivered 
the  city  and  the  fortress  to  the  enemy,  with  a  declaration 
made  by  Stanley  that  he  did  the  deed  to  ease  his  conscienoe, 
and  to  render  to  the  King  of  Spain  the  city  which  of  ri{^t 
was  belonging  to  him.  And  this  is  a  crime  so  dishonourable, 
scandalous,  ruinous,  and  treasonable,  as  that,  during  this 
whole  war,  we  have  never  seen  the  like.  And  we  are  now  in 
daily  fear  lest  the  English  commanders  in  Bergen-op-Zoom, 

♦"Gibier."    M&  last  cited. 
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Ostend,  and  other  cities,  should  oommit  the  same  crime. 
And  although  we  fully  suspected  the  designs  of  Stanley  and 
York,  yet  your  Excellency's  secret  document  had  deprived  us 
of  the  power  to  act. 

"  We  doubt  not  that  her  Majesty  and  your  Excellency  will 
think  this  strange  language.  But  we  can  assure  you,  that  we 
too  think  it  strange  and  grievous  that  those  places  should 
have  been  confided  to  such  men,  against  our  repeated  remon- 
strances, and  that,  moreover,  this  very  Stanley  should  have 
been  recommended  by  your  Excellency  for  general  of  all  the 
forces.  And  although  we  had  many  just  and  grave  reasons 
for  opposing  your  administration — even  as  our  ancestors  were 
often  wont  to  rise  against  the  sovereigns  of  the  country — we 
have,  nevertheless,  patiently  suffered  for  a  long  time,  in  order 
not  to  diminish  your  authority,  which  we  deemed  so  important 
to  our  welfare,  and  in  the  hope  that  you  would  at  last  be 
moved  by  the  perilous  condition  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
awake  to  the  artifices  of  your  advisers. 

^^  But  at  last — ^feeling  that  the  existence  of  the  state  can  no 
longer  be  preserved  without  proper  authority,  and  that  the 
whole  community  is  fiill  of  emotion  and  distrust,  on  account  > 
of  these  great  treasons — we,  the  States-Gteneral,  as  well  as 
the  States-Provincial,  have  felt  constrained  to  establish  such  a 
government  as  we  deem  meet  for  the  emergency.  And  of 
this  we  think  proper  to  apprize  your  Excellency." 

He  then  expressed  the  conviction  that  all  these  evil  deeds 
had  been  accomplished  against  the  intentions  of  the  Earl  and 
the  English  government,  and  requested  his  Excellency  so  to 
deal  with  her  Majesty  that  the  contingent  of  horse  and  foot 
hitherto  accorded  by  her  ^^  might  be  maintained  in  good 
order,  and  in  better  pay," 

Here,  then,  was  substantial  choleric  phraseology,  as  good 
plain  speaking  as  her  Majesty  had  just  been  employing,  and 
with  quite  as  sufficient  cause.  Here  was  no  pleasant  diplo- 
matic fencing,  but  straightforward  vigorous  thrusts.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  poor  Wilkes  should  have  thought  the  letter 
"  too  sharp,"  when  he  heard  it  read  in  the  assembly,  and  that 

VOL.  II. — P 
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be  should  have  done  his  best  to  prevent  it  from  being  de- 
spatched. .  He  would  have  thought  it  sharper  could  he  have 
seen  how  the  pride  of  her  Majesty  and  of  Leicester  was 
wounded  by*  it  to  the  quick.  Her  list  of  grievances  against 
the  States  seem  to  vanish  into  air.  Who  had  been  tampering 
with  the  Spaniards  now  ?  Had  that  ^^  shadowy  and  imaginary 
authority"  granted  to  Leicester  not  proved  substantial 
enough  ?  Was  it  the  States-General,  the  state-council,  or  was 
it  the  "absolute  governor" — who  had  carried  oflF  the  supreme 
control  of  the  commonwealth  in  his  pocket — that  was  respon- 
sible for  the  ruin  effected  by  Englishmen  who  had  scorned  all 
"  authority"  but  his  own  ? 

The  States,  in  another  blunt  letter  to  the  Queen  herself, 
declared  the  loss  of  Deventer  to  be  more  disastrous  to  them 
than  even  the  fall  of  Antwerp  had  been  ;  for  the  republic  had 
now  been  split  asunder,  and  its  most  ancient  and  vital  por- 
tions almost  cut  away.  Nevertheless  they  were  not  "  dazzled 
nor  despairing,"  they  said,  but  more  determined  than  ever  to 
maintain  their  liberties,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  Spanish 
tyrant.  And  again  they  demanded  of,  rather  than  implored, 
her  Majesty  to  be  true  to  her  engagements  with  them.^ 

The  interviews  which  followed  were  more  tempestuous  than 
ever.  "I  had  intended  that  my  Lord  of  Leicester  should 
return  to  you,"  she  said  to  the  envoys.  "But  that  shall  never 
be.  He  has  been  treated  with  gross  ingratitude,  he  has  served 
the  Provinces  with  ability,  he  has  consumed  his  own  property 
there,  he  has  risked  his  life,  he  has  lost  his  near  kinsman. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  whose  life  I  should  be  glad  to  purchase 
with  many  millions,  and,  in  place  of  all  reward,  he  receive 
these  venomous  letters,  of  which  a  copy  has  been  sent  to  his 
sovereign  to  blacken  him  with  her."     She  had  been  advising 


'  "Car  si  la  perte  d'Anvera  a  este 
tres  grande  pour  toute  le  pays,  ceste 
cy  tire  avec  sol  plus  grande  conse- 
quence, tout  au  regard  de  plusieurs 
autres  villes  circumvoisines  de  De- 
venter,  lesquelles  ne  pourront  etre 
arictuaillees  que  par  force,  que  aultre- 
menu  Non  pas  que  nous  disons  cesq 
oomme  esblooys  et  par  deaespoir.  .... 


Oar  nous  ne  manquerons  jamais  en 
nos  premieres  resolutions  de  nous  voo- 
loir  maintenir  oontre  le  Roi  d'Espaigne, 
pour  la  conservation  de  la  religioci 
Ohrestienne,  nos  privileges,  fiaDcbeea, 
ct  liberty"  Statee-General  to  the 
Queen,  6  Feb.  1587.  (Hague  Arcfaivi& 
Ma) 
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him  to  retom,  she  added,  but  she  was  now  resolved  that  he 
should  never  set  foot  in  the  Provinces  again/' ^ 

Here  the  Earl,  who  was  present,  exclaimed — beating  him* 
self  on  the  breast — "  a  tali  officio  libera  nos,  Domine  !"* 

But  the  States,  undaunted  by  these  explosions  of  wrath, 
replied  that  it  had  ever  been  their  custom,  when  their  laws 
and  liberties  were  invaded,  to  speak  their  mind  boldly  to 
kings  and  governors,  and  to  procure  redress  of  their  grievances, 
as  became  firee  mea' 

During  that  whole  spring  the  Queen  was  at  daggers  drawn 
with  all  her  leading  counsellors,  mainly  in  r^ard  to  that  great 
question  of  questions — the  relations  of  England  with  the 
Netherlands  and  Spain.  Walsingham — who  felt  it  madness 
to  dream  of  peace,  and  who  believed  it  the  soundest  policy  to 
deal  with  Parma  and  his  veterans  upon  the  soil  of  Flanders, 
with  the  forces  of  the  republic  for  allies,  rather  than  to  await 
his  arrival  in  London — was  driven  almost  to  frenzy  by  what 
he  deemed  the  Queen's  perverseness. 

"  Our  sharp  words  continue,"  said  the  Secretary,  "  which 
doth  greatly  disquiet  her  Majesty,  and  discomfort  her  poor 
servants  that  attend  her.  The  Lord-Treasurer  remaineth  still 
in  disgrace,  and,  behind  my  back,  her  Majesty  giveth  out 
very  hard  speeches  of  myself,  which  I  the  rather  credit,  for 
that  I  find,  in  dealing  with  her,  I  am  nothing  gracious ;  and  if 
her  Majesty  could  be  otherwise  served,  I  know  I  should  not  be 

used Her  Majesty  doth  wholly  lend  herself  to  devise 

some  further  means  to  disgrace  her  poor  council,  in  respect 

whereof  she  neglecteth  all  other  causes The  discord 

between  her  Majesty  and  her  council  hindereth  the  necessary 
consultations  that  were  to  be  destined  for  the  preventing  of 

the  manifold  perils  that  hang  over  this  realm Sir 

Christopher  Hatton  hath  dealt  very  plainly  and  dutifully 

oontre  nos  privileges  et  libertes,  comme 
avons  fait  a  v.  £.  etant  ici,— -ce  que 
nous  avons  toujours  tenu  etre  de  notre 
devoir  et  vrai  moyen  pour  parvenir  au 
redres  des  dites  deaordres,"  kc  States- 
Greneral  to  Leicester,  1  Maroh,  1587. 
(Hague  Archives,  MS.) 


'  Bor,  XL  xxil  949. 

•  Ibid. 

9  "  Nous  sommes  accoustumez, 
comme  aussi  ont  ete  nos  predeces- 
seura,  de  remonstrer  a  nos  princes  et 
gouvemeure  librement  des  desordres 
et   contraventions    que  nous  troavons 
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with  her,  which  h^th  been  accepted  in  so  evil  part  as  he  is 
resolved  to  retire  for  a  time.  I  assure  you  I  find  eveiy 
man  weary  of  attendance  here.  ..«..!  would  to  God  I 
could  find  as  good  resolution  in  her  Majesty  to  proceed  in 
a  princely  course  in  relieving  the  United  Provinces,  as  I  find 
an  honorable  disposition  in  your  Lordship  to  employ  your- 
self in  their  service."  ^ 

The  Lord-Treasurer  was  much  puzzled,  very  wretched,  but 
philosophically  resigned.  "  Why  her  Majesty  useth  me  thus 
strangely,  I  know  not,"  he  observed.  "  To  some  she  saith 
that  she  meant  not  I  should  have  gone  from  the  court ;  to 
some  she  saith,  she  may  not  admit  me,  nor  give  me  con- 
tentment. '  I  shall  dispose  myself  to  ei\joy  God's  favour, 
and  shall  do  nothing  to  deserve  her  disfavour.  And  if  I 
be  suffered  to  be  a  stranger  to  her  aiS&irs,  I  shall  have  a 
quieter  life."^ 

Leicester,  after  the  first  burst  of  his  anger  was  over,  was 
willing  to  return  to  the  Provinces.  He  protested  tiiat  he  had 
a  greater  affection  for  the  Netherland  people— not  for  the 
governing  powers— even  than  he  felt  for  the  people  of  Eng- 
land."' ^^  There  is  nothing  sticks  in  my  stomach,"  he  said, 
"  but  the  good- will  of  that  poor  afflicted  people,  for  whom,  I 
take  God  to  record,  I  oould  be  content  to  lose  any  limb  I  have 
to  do  them  good."*  But  he  was  crippled  with  debt,  and  the 
Queen  resolutely  reftised  to  lend  him  a  few  thousand  poundB, 
without  which  he  could  not  stir.  Walsin^bam  in  vain  did 
battle  with  her  parsimony,  representing  how  urgently  and 
vividly  the  necessity  of  his  return  had  been  depicted  by  all 
her  ministers  in  both  countries,  and  how  much  it  imported  to 
her  own  safety  and  service.  But  she  was  obdurate.  "She 
would  rather,"  he  said  bitterly  to  Leicester,  "  hazard  the  in- 
crease of  confusion  there — which  may  put  the  whole  country 
in  peril — than  supply  your  want.  The  like  course  she  holdeth 
in  the  rest  of  her  causes,  which  maketh  me  to  wish  myself 


'  Walflingham  to  Leioester,  3  April, 
lftS7.  Sam«  to  same,  10  April,  1587. 
(Brit.  Mtw.  Galba,  0.  xl  316-319.) 

*  Borghley   to  Leioester,    16  April, 


1&81.    (Brit  MUB.  GallM»  C  xL  SSL) 

*  Bor,  XL  xjdl  960*»6a. 

*  Lelcc«t«r  to  WabiiiRbaiiv  1«  Afi^ 
15S7.    (S.  P.  Office  Ma) 
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from  the  helm."  At  last  she  agreed  to  advance  hhn  ten 
thousand  pounds,  but  on  so  severe  conditions,  that  the  Earl 
declared  himself  heart-broken  again,  and  protested  that  he 
would  neither  accept  the  money,  nor  ever  set  foot  in  the 
Netherlands.  ^^  Let  Norris  stay  there,"  he  said  in  a  fury  ; 
"he  will  do  admirably,  no  doubt.  Only  let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  I  can  be  there  also.  Not  for  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  would  I  be  in  that  country  with  him."* 

Meantime  it  was  agreed  that  Lord  Buckhurst   should   be 
sent  forth  on  what  Wilkes  termed  a  mission  of  expostulation, 


'  *«Por  the  lOjOOOJ.  for  yonr  partl- 
cultf,"  said  Walsingha^  *^  I  have  dealt 
very  earnestlyi  but  cannot  prevail  to 
win  her  Majesty  to  assent  thereonta 
I  caused  Mr.  Barker  to  set  down  a  note 
of  your  mortgages  that  stand  upon 
forfeiture  for  la^  of  this  promiiaed 
support  of  tiie  10,000i,  wherewith  she 
has  been  made  aoquainted^  but  not 
moved  thereby  to  r^eve  yoq."  Wal- 
stngham  to  Leicester,  6  April,  1587. 
(Brit  Mus.  Galba,  G.  xL  323.    MS.) 

And  again,  two  days  later — "  I  am 
sorry  thai  her  Majesty  sticketh  witli 
you  for  the  loan,  for  I  see,  withoQt  your 
return,  both  the  cause  and  many  an 
honest  man  that  have  showed  thorn 
most  constantly  affected  to  you,  will 
go  to  n|in.  I  wish  you  had  it,  though 
it  were  for  but  two  montha  The 
enemy  is  not  like  to  attempt  any  great 
matter  in  respect  of  his  wants.  But 
I  am  most  sorry  to  see  so  great  an 
i:^vantage  lost  as  her  Majesty  might 
have  hadf  in  case  she  had  been  induced 
to  contribute  towards  the  putting  an 
army  into  the  field."  Same  to  same, 
8  April,  158T.     Ibid.  p.  321-331.     MS. 

And  once  more,  a  week  af^rwards — 
"She  can  be  content  to  furnish  you 
wiUi  10,0001,  so  as  you  would  devise, 
out  of  her  entertainment  and  the  States 
to  pay  her  in  one  year  the  said  sum, 
which  she  saith  you  promised  unto 
herseli;  and  therefore  willed  me  to 
write  to  you  to  know  whether  you  can 
make  repayment  in  such  order  as  she 
requireth."  Same  to  same,  14  April, 
1587.     Ibid.  326. 

There  was  not  much  sentiment  be- 
tween the  "  throned  vestal "  and 
•*3ww$    JU>bm"  ^heu   |)oujwi8    ^d 


shillings  were  discussed;  and  it  will 
be  seeu  that  the  Earl  was  rendered 
quite  frantic  by  the  screwing  process 
to  which  he  found  himself  subjected 
by  her  whose  ''blessed  beams"  had 
formerly  been  so  "  nutritious." 

"*  I  perceive  by  yoqr  letters,"  said 
Leicester,  "that  hor  M^jesty  would 
now  I  should  go  over,  and  will  lend 
roe  10,000/L  so  she  may  be  sure  to  re- 
ceive it  back  within  a  year.  I  did 
offer  to  her  M^esty  heretofore  that 
she  should  have  all  X  receive  of  her 
entertainment,  and  as  much  besides  as 
shall  yield  her  i2,0002„  paid  either 
1,0002.  at  Michaelmas  and  tbe  other  at 
our  Lildy*day,  or  else  both  at  oar  Lady, 
which  is  less  than  a  vear ;  and  so  long 
as  I  shall  receive,  then  her  Majesty 
eball  receive  after  this  sort  till  her 
10,000iL  be  paid.  And  this  is  more,  I 
am  now  persuaded,  than  I  shall  be  able 
to  do,  and  keep  any  countenance  fit 
for  the  place  ....  but  seeing  I  find 
her  M^'esty^s  hardness  continue  still 
to  me  as  it  doth,  I  pray  you  kt  me 
your  earnest  and  true  furUierance  for 
my  abode  at  home  and  discharge  .  .  . 
for  my  heart  is  more  than  half-broken, 
and  I  do  think  her  Mfgestyhad  rather 
for  continue  Sh*  J.  Norris  there,  in 
respect  to  the  reconciliation  between 

him  and  Count  Hollock But  I 

will  never  serve  with  him  again  as  long 
as  I  live;  no,  not  for  to  have  lOO.OOOl 

given  me I  know  the  man  too 

well  to  trust  to  his  service.  I  shall 
have  no  good  thereby — ^not  if  I  were 
an  angel,  for  he  cannot  obey  nor  ahnost 
like  of  an  equal  ....  and  already  he 
liath  taken  advantage  to  curry  favour 
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and  a  very  ill-timed  one.  This  new  envoy  was  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  discontent^  and  to  do  his  best  to  remove 
them  :  as  if  any  man  in  England  or  in  Holland  doubted  as  to 
the  causes^  or  as  to  the  best  means  of  removing  them  ;  or  as 
if  it  were  not  absolutely  certain  that  delay  was  the  very  worst 
specific  that  could  be  adopted— delay — ^which  the  Nether- 
land  statesmen,  as  well  as  the  Queen's  wisest  counsellors,  moet 
deprecated,  which  Alexander  and  Philip  most  desired,  and  by 
indulging  in  which  her  Majesty  was  most  directly  playing  into 
her  adversary's  hand.  Elizabeth  was  preparing  to  put  cards 
upon  the  table  against  an  antagonist  whose  game  was  dose, 
whose  honesty  was  always  to  be  suspected,  and  who  was  a 
consummate  master  in  what  was  then  considered  diplomatic 
sleight  of  hand.  So  Lord  Buckhurst  was  to  go  forth  to  ex- 
postulate at  the  Hague,  while  transports  were  loading  in 
Cadiz  and  Lisbon,  reiters  levying  in  Germany,  pikemen  and 
musketeers  in  Spain  and  Italy,  for  a  purpose  concerning 
which  Walsingham  and  Bameveld  had  for  a  long  time  felt 
little  doubt. 

Meantime  Lord  Leicester  went  to  Bath  to  drink  the  waters, 
and  after  he  had  drunk  the  waters,  the  Queen,  ever  anxiou; 
for  his  health,  was  resolved  that  he  should  not  lose  the  benefit 
of  those  salubrious  draughts  by  traveUing  too  soon,  of  by 
plunging  anew  into  the  fountains  of  bitterness  which  ^owed 
perennially  in  the  Netherlands.* 


shall  never  bear  sway  under  me;  his 
disdain  and  craft  hath  no  moderation ; 
and  I  know,  for  all  those  speeches  of 
my  going,  his  friends  make  lull  account 
that  he  shall  remain  there  as  her  Ma- 
jesty's general  of  the  forces."  Leicester 
to  Walsingham,  16  April,  1687.  (a  P. 
Office  MS!) 

*  "Finding  your  presence  here  ne- 
cessary," wrote  Walmngham,  "  for  the 
expedition  of  the  Low  Countiy  causes^ 


I  moyed  her  Majesty  that  I  might 
be  authorised  in  her  name  to  luuieD 
your  repair  hither,  whereonto  she 
would  in  no  sort  consent,  pretend- 
ing that  after  the  use  of  the  Bath,  it 
would  be  dangerous  fbr  your  Lord* 
ship  to  take  any  eztraordinaiy  travaiL 
There  is  6ome  doubt  tiiat  O^end  will 
be  presently  besieged,"  ftc.  fta  Wal- 
singham to  Leicester,  17  April,  1681 
(B.  Mus.  Galba^  C.  xL  327,  Ma) 
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sures Buckhurst's  Course  —  Lek^ester's  Wrath  at  Hohenlo's  Charges  of  a 
Plot  by  the  Earl  to  murder  him  —  Buckhurst's  eloquent  Appeals  to  the 
Queen  —  Her  perplexing  and  contradictory  Orders  —  Despair  of  Wilkes  — 
Leicester  announces  his  Return  —  His  Instructions  —  Letter  to  Junius— 
BarneveM  denounces  him  m  the  States. 

Wb  return  to  the  Netherlands.  If  ever  proof  were  afforded 
of  the  influence  of  indiyidual  character  on  the  destiny  of 
nations  and  of  the  world^  it  certainly  was  seen  in  the  year 
1587.  We  have  lifted  the  curtain  of  the  secret  council- 
chamher  at  Greenwich.  We  have  seen  all  Elizaheth's  ad- 
visers anxious  to  arouse  her  from  her  fatal  credulity,  from  her 
almost  as  fatal  parsimony.  We  have  seen  Leicester  anxious 
to  return,  despite  all  fancied  indignities,  Walsingham  eager  . 
to  expedite  the  enterprise,  and  the  Queen  remaining  ohdurate, 
while  month  after  month  of  precious  time  was  melting  away. 

In  the  Netherlands,  meantime,  discord  and  confusion  had 
been  increasing  every  day  ;  and  the  first  great  cause  of  such  a 
dangerous  condition  of  affairs  was  the  absence  of  the  governor. 
In  this  all  parties  agreed.  The  Leicestrians,  the  anti-Leicee* 
trians,  the  Holland  party,  the  Utrecht  party,  the  English 
counsellors,  the  English  generals,  in  private  letter,  in  solem^ 
act,  all  warned  the  Queen  against  the  lamentable  effects 
resulting  from  Leicester's  inopportune  departure  and  pro- 
longed absence.^ 

On  the  first  outbreak  of  indignation  after  the  Deventer 
affair,  Prince  Maurice  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  general 
government,  with  the  violent  Hohenlo  as  his  lieutenant.^    The 
'  Documents  in  Bor,  IIL  xxiii.  76-80.  •  Wagenaar,  viiL  204. 
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greatest  exertions  were  made  by  these  two  nobles  and  by 
Baraeveld,  who  guided  the  whole  policy  of  the  party,  to 
secure  as  many  cities  as  possible  to  their  cause.  Magistrates 
and  commandants  of  garrisons  in  many  towns  willingly  gave 
in  their  adhesion  to  the  new  government ;  others  refused  ; 
especially  Diedrich  Sonoy,  an  officer  of  distinction,  who  was 
governor  of  Enkhuyzen,  and  influential  throughout  North 
Holland,  and  who  remained  a  stanch  partisan  of  Leicester.' 
Utrecht,  the  stronghold  of  the  Leicestrians,  was  wavering  and 
much  torn  by  faction  ;  Hohenlo  and  Moeurs  had  "  bariquetted 
and  feasted  "  to  such  good  purpose  that  they  had  gained  over 
half  the  captains  of  the  burgher-guard,  and,  aided  by  the 
branch  of  nobles,  were  making  a  good  fight  against  the 
Leicester  magistracy  and  the  clerical  force,  enriched  by  the 
plunder  of  the  old  Catholic  livings,  who  denounced  as  Pa- 
pistical and  Hispaniolized  all  who  favoured  the  party  of 
Maurice  and  Bameveld. 

By  the  end  of  March  the  envoys  returned  from  London, 
and  in  their  company  came  Lord  Buckhurst,  as  special  am- 
bassador from  the  Queen.* 

Thomas  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst — afterwards  Earl  of 
Dorset  and  lord-treasurer— was  then  fifty-one  years  of  age, 
A  man  of  large  culture — ^poet,  dramatist,  diplomatist — ^bred 
to  the  bar  ;  afterwards  elevated  to  the  peerage  ;  endowed  with 
high  character  and  strong  intellect ;  ready  with  tongue  and 
pen  ;  handsome  of  person,  and  with  a  fascinating  address,  he 
was  as  fit  a  person  to  send  on  a  mission  of  expostulation  as 
any  man  to  be  found  in  England.  But  the  author  of  the 
'  Induction  to  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates '  and  of  '  Qorboduc,' 
had  come  to  the  Netherlands  on  a  forlorn  hope.  To  expos- 
tulate in  favour  of  peace  with  a  people  who  knew  that  tiieir 
existence  depended  on  war,  to  reconcile  those  to  delay  who 
felt  that  delay  was  death,  and  to  heal  animosities  between 
men  who  we^e  enemies  from  their  cradles  to  their  graves,  was 
a  difficult  mission.  But  the  chief  ostensible  object  of  Buck- 
hurst was  to  smooth  the  way  for  Leicester,  and,  if  possible,  to 

'Wagenaar,  viiL  lt6,  185,  209-211,  270-278.  Bor,  ill.  xiiil  10,  m; 
Eeyd,  yl  101.  *  Bor,  xxii.  952.    Wagenaar,  216. 
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persuade  the  Netherlanders  as  to  the  good  inclinations  of  the 
English  government.  This  was  no  easy  task,  for  they  knew 
that  their  envoys  had  been  dismissed,  without  even  a  promise 
of  subsidy.  They  had  asked  for  twelve  thousand  soldiers  and 
sixty  thousand  pounds,  and  had  received  a  volley  of  abuse. 
Over  and  over  again,  through  many  months,  the  Queen  fell 
into  a  paroxysm  of  rage  when  even  an  allusion  was  made  to 
the  loan  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  pounds  ;  and  even  had  she 
promised  the  money,  it  would  have  given  but  little  satisfac- 
tion. As  Count  Moeurs  observed,  he  would  rather  see  one 
English  rose-noble  than  a  hundred  royal  promises.  So  the 
Hollanders  and  Zeelanders — not  fearing  Leicester's  influence 
within  their  little  morsel  of  a  territory— were  concentrating 
their  means  of  resistance  upon  their  own  soil,  intending  to 
resist  Bpain,  and,  if  necessary,  England,  in  their  last  ditch, 
and  with  the  last  drop  of  their  blood. 

While  such  was  the  condition  of  affairs.  Lord  Buckhurst 
landed  at  Flushing — ^four  months  after  the  departure  of 
Leicester — on  the  24th  March,  having  been  tossing  three  days 
and  nights  at  sea  in  a  great  storm,  ^^  miserably  sick  and  in 
great  danger  of  drowning."^  Sir  William  Russell,  governor 
of  Flushing,  informed  him  of  the  progress  making  by  Prince 
Maurice  in  virtue  of  his  new  authority.  He  told  him  that  the 
Zeeland  regiment,  vacant  by  Sidney's  death,  and  which  the 
Queen  wished  bestowed  upon  Russell  himself,  had  been  given 
to  Count  Solms  ;  a  circumstance  which  was  very  sure  to  ex- 
cite her  Majesty's  ire  ;  but  that  the  greater  number,  and  those 
of  the  better  sort,  disliked  the  alteration  of  government,  and 
relied  entirely  upon  the  Queen.  Sainte  Aldegonde  visited  him 
at  Middelburgh,  and  in  a  "long  discourse"  expressed  the 
most  friendly  sentiments  towards  England,  with  free  offers  of 
personal  service.  "  Nevertheless,"  said  Buckhurst,  cautiously, 
"  I  mean  to  trust  the  effect,  not  his  words,  and  so  I  hope  he 
shall  not  much  deceive  me.  His  opinion  is  that  the  Earl  of 
Leicester's  absence  hath  chiefly  caused  this  change,  and  that 
without  his  return  it  will  hardly  be  restored  again,  but  that 

>  BuckhuTHt  to  Walsingham,  26th  March,  1587.     (S.  P.  Office  Ma) 
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upon  his  arrival  all  these  cloads  will  prove  but  a  summer' 
shower."  ^ 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  new  ambassador  lifted  up  his 
voice,  immediately  after  setting  foot  on  shore,  in  &vour  of 
the  starving  soldiers  of  his  Queen.  '^  'Tis  a  most  lamentable 
thing/'  said  he,  ^'to  hear  the  complaints  of  soldiers  and 
captains  for  want  of  pay."  ....  Whole  companies  made  iheir 
way  into  his  presence,  literally  crying  aloud  for  bread.  "  For 
Jesus'  sake,"  wrote  Buckhurst,  '^  hasten  to  send  relief  with  all 
speed,  and  let  such  victuallers  be  appointed  as  have  a  con- 
science not  to  make  themselves  rich  with  the  famine  of  poor 
soldiers.  If  her  Majesty  send  not  money,  and  that  with  speed, 
for  their  payment,  I  am  afraid  to  think  what  mischief  and 
miseries  are  like  to  follow."* 

Then  the  ambassador  proceeded  to  the  Hague,  holding 
interviews  with  influential  personages  in  private,  and  with  the 
States-General  in  public.  Such  was  the  charm  of  his  manner, 
and  so  firm  the  conviction  of  sincerity  and  good-will  which 
he  inspired,  that  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  there  was  already 
a  sensible  change  in  the  aspect  of  affiurs.  The  enemy,  who, 
at  the  time  of  their  arrival,  had  been  making  bonfires  and 
holding  triumphal  processions  for  joy  of  the  great  breach 
between  Holland  and  England,  and  had  been  ^'hoping  to 
swallow  them  all  up,  while  there  were  so  few  left  who  knew 
how  to  act,"  were  already  manifesting  disappointment.' 

In  a  solemn  meeting  of  the  States-General  with  the  state- 
council,  Buckhurst  addressed  the  assembly  upon  the  general 
subject  of  her  Majesty's  goodness  to  the  Netherlands.  He 
spoke  of  the  gracious  assistance  rendered  by  her,  notwith- 
standing her  many  special  charges  for  the  commpn  cause,  and 
of  the  mighty  enmities  which  she  had  incurred  for  their  sake. 
He  sharply  censured  the  Hollanders  for  their  cruelty  to 
men  who  had  shed  their  blood  in  their  cause,  but  who  were 
now  driven  forth  from  their  towns,  and  left  to  starve  on  the 
highways,  and  hated  for  their  nation's  sake  ;  as  if  the  whole 

'  Buckhurst  to  Walsingham,  MS.  I  '  Bartholomew  Clerk  to  Buigliley, 
Ust  citeO.  •  Ibid,  |   12  April,  1587.     (&  P.  Office  M&) 
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English  name  deserved  to  be  soiled  ^^  for  the  treachery  of  two 
miscreants/'  He  spoke  strongly  of  their  demeanour  towards 
the  Earl  of  Leicester^  and  of  the  wrongs  they  had  done  him, 
and  told  them,  that,  if  they  were  not  ready  to  atone  to  her 
Majesty  for  such  injuries,  they  were  not  to  wonder  if  their 
deputies  received  no  better  answer  at  her  hands.  "  She  who 
embraced  your  cause,"  he  said,  "  when  other  mighty  princes 
forsook  you,  will  still  stand  fast  unto  you,  yea,  and  increase 
her  goodness,  if  her  present  state  may  suffer  it"  ^ 

After  being  addressed  in  this  manner  the  council  of  state 
made  what  Counsellor  Clerk  called  a  "  very  honest,  modest, 
and  wise  answer ;"  but  the  States-General,  not  being  able 
'^  so  easily  to  discharge  that  which  had  so  long  boiled  within 
them,"  deferred  their  reply  until  the  following  day.  They  then 
brought  forward  a  deliberate  rejoinder,  in  which  they  ex- 
pressed themselves  devoted  to  her  Majesty,  and,  on  the  whole, 
well  disposed  to  the  EarL  As  to  the  4th  February  letter,  it 
had  been  written  "  in  amaritudine  cordis,"  upon  hearing  the 
treasons  of  York  and  Stanley,  and  in  accordance  with  "  their 
custom  and  liberty  used  towards  all  princes,  whereby  they  had 
long  preserved  their  estate,"  and  in  the  conviction  that  the 
real  culprits  for  all  the  sins  of  his  Excellencjr's  government 
were  certain  "  lewd  persons  who  sought  to  seduce  his  Lord- 
ship, and  to  cause  him  to  hate  the  States." 

Buckhurst  did  not  think  it  well  to  reply,  at  that  moment, 
upon  the  groimd  that  there  had  been  already  crimination  and 
recrimination  more  than  enough,  and  that  ^^  a  little  bitterness 
more  had  rather  caused  them  to  determine  dangerously  than 
resolve  for  the  best."* 

They  then  held  council  together — the  envoys  and  the 
States-General,  as  to  the  amount  of  troops  absolutely  neces- 
sary—casting up  the  matter  "  as  pinchingly  as  possibly  might 
be."  And  the  result  was,  that  20,000  foot  and  2000  horse  for 
garrison  work,  and  an  army  of  13,000  foot,  5000  horse,  and 
1000  pioneers,  for  a  campaign  of  five  or  six  months,  were  pro- 
nounced indispensable.     This  would  require  all  their  240,000^. 

'  Bartholomew  Clerk  to  Burghley,  ubi  siq>,  *  Ibid. 
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Bierling  a-year,  regular  contribution,  her  Majesty's  contingent 
of  140,000^.,  and  an  extra  sum  of  150,(XXK.  sterling.  Of  this 
sum  the  States  requested  her  Majesty  should  furnish  two- 
thirds,  while  they  agreed  to  furnish  the  other  third,  which 
would  make  in  all  240,000;.  for  the  Queen,  and  290,00W.  for 
the  States.  As  it  was  understood  that  the  English  subsidies 
were  only  a  loan,  secured  by  mortgage  of  the  cautionary  towns, 
this  did  not  seem  very  unreasonable,  when  the  intimate  blend* 
ing  of  England's  welfare  with  that  of  the  Provinces  was 
considered.^ 

Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  Lord  Buckhurst — while  doing 
his  best  to  conciliate  personal  feuds  and  heartburnings — had 
done  full  justice  to  the  merits  of  Leicester,  and  had  placed 
in  strongest  light  the  favours  conferred  by  her  Majesty. 

He  then  proceeded  to  Utrecht,  where  he  was  received  with 
many  demonstrations  of  respect,  ^^with  solemn  speeches" 
from  magistrates  and  burgher-captains,  with  military  proces- 
sions, and  with  great  banquets,  which  were,  however,  con- 
ducted with  decorum,  and  at  which  even  Count  Moeurs  excited 
universal  astonishment  by  his  sobriety.*  It  was  difficult,  how- 
ever, for  matters  to  go  very  smoothly,  except  upon  the  sur&ce. 
What  could  be  more  disastrous  than  for  a  little  common- 
wealth— a  mere  handful  of  people,  like  these  Netherlanders, 
engaged  in  mortal  combat  with  the  most  powerful  monarch 
in  the  world,  and  with  the  first  general  of  the  age,  within  a 
league  of  their  borders — thus  to  be  deprived  of  all  oiganized 
government  at  a  most  critical  moment,  and  to  be  left  to 
wrangle  with  their  allies  and  among  themselves,  as  to  Aa 
form  of  polity  to  be  adopted,  while  waiting  the  pleasure  of  a 
capricious  and  despotic  woman  ? 

And  the  very  foundation  of  the  authority  by  which  die 
Spanish  yoke  had  been  abjured,  the  sovereignty  ofifered  to 
Elizabeth,  and  the  government-general  conferred  on  Leicester, 
was  fiercely  assailed  by  the  confidential  agents  of  Elizabeth 
herself.     The  dispute  went  into  the  very  depths  of  the  social 

*  Bartholomew  Clerk  to  Burghler,  I  '  Gilpin  to  VTilkeg,  25  April,  IMt. 
MS.  last  ciU'd.  |  (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
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contract.  Already  Wilkes,  standing  up  stoutly  for  the  demo- 
cratic views  of  the  governor,  who  was  so  foully  to  requite  him, 
had  assured  the  English  government  that  the  "  people  were 
ready  to  cut  the  throats "  of  the  States-General  at  any  con- 
venient moment.  The  sovereign  people,  not  the  deputies, 
were  alone  to  be  heeded,  he  said,  and  although  he  never 
informed  the  world  by  what  process  he  had  learned  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  that  sovereign,  as  there  had  been  no 
assembly  excepting  those  of  the  States-General  and  States- 
Provincial — ^he  was  none  the  less  fully  satisfied  that  the  people 
were  all  with  Leicester,  and  bitterly  opposed  to  the  States. 

"For  the  sovereignty,  or  supreme  authority,^'  said  he, 
*^  through  failure  of  a  legitimate  prince,  belongs  to  the  people, 
and  not  to  you,  gentlemen,  who  are  only  servants,  ministers, 
and  deputies  of  the  people.  You  have  your  commissions  or  ip- 
structions  surrounded  by  limitations — which  conditions  are  so 
widely  different  from  the  power  of  sovereignty,  as  the  might 
of  the  subject  is  in  regard  to  his  prince,  or  of  a  servant  in 
respect  to  hi«  waster.  For  sovereignty  is  not  limited  either 
as  to  power  or  as  to  time.  Still  less  do  you  represent  thq 
sovereignty  ;  for  the  people,  in  giving  the  general  and  absolute 
goverpmei^t  to  thq  Jl^rl  of  Leicester,  have  conferred  upon  him 
at  once  the  exercise  of  justice,  the  administration  of  polity, 
of  naval  affairs,  of  war,  and  of  all  the  other  points  of  sove- 
reignty. Of  these  a  governor-general  is  however  only  the 
depositary  or  guardian,  until  such  time  as  it  may  please  the 
priwce  or  people  to  revoke  the  trust ;  therQ  being  no  other 
in  this  state  who  can  do  this  ;  seeing  that  it  was  the  people, 
who,  through  the  instrumentality  of  your  offices— through  you 
as  its  servants — conferred  on  his  Excellency,  this  power, 
authority,  and  government.  According  to  the  common  rule 
of  law,  therefore,  quo  Jure  quid  atatuUury  eadem  jure  tolU 
debet.  You  having  been  ftilly  empowered  by  the  provinces 
and  cities,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  by  your  masters  and 
superiors,  to  confer  Ijie  goverpment  on  his  Excellency,  it  fol- 
lows that  you  require  a  like  power  in  order  to  take  it  away 

^tber  m  whole  or  in  part,    Jf  then  ^ou  bad  »o  powwissioa 
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to  curtail  his  authority,  or  even  that  of  the  Btate-council,  and 
thus  to  tread  upon  and  usurp  his  power  as  governor  general 
and  absolute,  there  follows  of  two  things  one :  either  you 
did  not  well  understand  what  you  were  doing,  nor  duly  con- 
sider how  ffiJi-  that  power  reached,  or — much  more  probably — 
you  have  fallen  into  the  sin  of  disobedience,  considering  how 
solemnly  you  swore  allegiance  to  him.^ 

Thus  subtly  and  ably  did  Wilkes  defend  the  authority  of 
the  man  who  had  deserted  his  post  at  a  most  critical  moment, 
and  had  compelled  the  States,  by  his  dereliction,  to  take  the 
government  into  their  own  hands. 

For,  after  aU,  the  whole  argument  of  the  English  counsellor 
rested  upon  a  quibble.  The  people  were  absolutely  sovereign, 
he  said,  and  had  lent  that  sovereignty  to  Leicester.     How 


*  Kluit  'HoU.  Staatareg/  U.  281. 
Compare  Wagenaar,  yiii  208. 

It  is  yeiy  important  to  observe,  that 
Wilkes  retracted  these  democratic 
views  before  the  end  of  the  sammer, 
and  gradually  adopted  the  constitu- 
tional theory  maintained  by  Holland. 
He  informed  the  Queen,  on  the  12th 
July,  1587,  that  in  case  she  refused 
the  sovereignty,  it  "should  remain 
with  such  as  by  the  laufs  of  the 
cowUry  do  retain  it^  which  is  not  in  the 
comtnon  people^  but  in  some  fifty  or 
sixty  persons  in  every  city  and  town 
called    by  the  name  of  Vroedschap. 

If  the   Earl  of  Leicester," 

said  he,  *' should  attempt  to  remove 
any  of  these  persons  constituting  this 
Vroedschap,  as  it  is  rumoured  he  in- 
tends doing,  it  will  hazard  the  ruin  of 
the  whole  country,  endanger  the  Earl 
greatly,  and  prove  the  loss  of  all  her 
Majesty's  charge  employed  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  country.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  it  will  be  a  facile 
matter  to  carry  the  common  people 
into  any  such  violence  at  any  time 
against  the  States;  for  the  magistrates 
of  every  city  and  town,  upon  pre- 
monition already  given,  are  holding  a 
vigilant  eye  and  severe  hand  over  any 
that  shall  stir  within  any  of  their 
jurisdiction." 

"The  remedy,"  continued  Wilkes, 
**  to  prevent  any  miBchief  that  might 
ensue  of  any  popular  commotion,  would 


be  to  leave  that  course,  and  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  late  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  had  quite  as  many  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with  as  the  £arl  of 
Leicester,  and  yet  forebore  to  discredit 
the  States  with  the  people— gaining 
five  or  six  of  the  States'  members  that 
had  the  most  credit  with  the  assem- 
biies,  and  through  them  working  upon 
all  the  rest;  there  being  nothkig  de- 
termined or  to  be  handled  iu  their 
assemblies  but  he  knew  of  it  always 
beforehand;  and  whensoever  he  bad 
anything  to  propound  or  bring  to  pass 
among  them,  be  first  consiUted  with 
these  persons,  and  by  them  was  made 
acquamted  whether  the  matter  would 
pass  or  be  impugned,  and  acted 
accordingly."  "The  Prince,"  said 
WUkes,  "never  attempted  anything 
of  importance  without  consulting  the 
States.  The  people  are  the  same  now 
as  they  were  then,  and  do  not  love  to 
be  subject  to  any  monarchical  govern- 
ment." Wilkes  to  the  Queen,  12  July, 
1587.     (a  P.  Office  MS.) 

It  is  obvious,  ftom  this  change  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  oounaeDar, 
that  he  would  become  liable  to  the 
disapprobation  of  Leicester;  but  it 
seems  hardly  credible  that  he  should 
have  thereby  inspired  the  Earl  with 
such  a  hatred  and  longing  for  revenge 
against  him  as  he  unquestionably  did 
excite. 
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had  they  made  that  loan  ?  Through  the  machinery  of  the 
States-Oeneral.  So  long  then  as  the  Earl  retained  the  absolute 
sovereignty,  the  States  were  not  even  representatives  of  the 
sovereign  people.  The  sovereign  people  was  merged  into  one 
English  Earl.  The  English  Earl  had  retu^— indefinitely— 
to  England.  Was  the  sovereign  people  to  wait  for  months,  or 
years,  before  it  Trained  its  existence  ?  And  if  not,  how  was 
it  to  reassert  its  vitality  ?  How  but  through  the  agency  of 
the  States-General,  who — according  to  Wilkes  himself— Aod 
been  fully  empowed  by  the  Provinces  and  Cities  to  cotter  the 
government  on  the  Earl  ?  The  people  then,  after  all,  were  the 
provinces  and  cities.  And  the  States-General  were  at  that 
moment  as  much  qualified  to  represent  those  provinces  and 
cities  as  they  ever  had  been,  and  they  claimed  no  more. 
Wilkes,  nor  any  other  of  the  Leicester  party,  ever  hinted  at 
a  general  assembly  of  the  people.  Universal  suffirage  was  not 
dreamed  of  at  that  day.  By  the  people,  he  meant,  if  he 
meant  anything,  only  that  very  small  fraction  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  country,  who,  according  to  the  English  system, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  constituted  its  Commons.  He  chose, 
rather  from  personal  and  political  motives  than  philosophical 
ones,  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  people  and  the 
^  States,"  but  it  is  quite  obvious,  from  the  tone  of  his  private 
conununications,  that  by  the  ^  States '  he  meant  the  indi- 
viduals who  happened,  for  the  time-being,  to  be  the  deputies 
of  the  States  of  each  Province.  But  it  was  almost  an  affecta- 
tion to  accuse  those  individuals  of  calling  or  considering  them* 
selves  '  sovereigns ; '  for  it  was  very  well  known  that  they 
sat  as  envoys^  rather  than  as  memhers  of  a  congress,  and  were 
perpetually  obliged  to  recur  to  their  constituents,  the  States  of 
each  Province,  for  instructions.  It  was  idle,  because  Buys  and 
Bameveld,  and  Roorda,  and  other  leaders,  exercised  the  in- 
fluence due  to  their  talents,  patriotism,  and  experience,  to 
stigmatise  them  as  usurpers  of  sovereignty,  and  to  hound 
the  rabble  upon  them  as  tjrrants  and  mischief-makers.  Yet 
to  take  this  course  pleased  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  saw  no 
hope  for  the  Uberty  of  the  people,  unless  absolute  and  uncon- 
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ditioual  authority  over  the  people,  in  war,  naval  affiurs, 
justice,  and  policy,  were  placed  in  his  hands.  This  was  the 
view  sustained  by  the  clergy  of  the  Reformed  Church,  because 
they  found  it  convenient,  through  such  a  theory,  and  by  Lei- 
cester's power,  to  banish  Papists,  exercise  intolerance  in 
matters  of  religion,  sequestrate  for  their  own  private  uses  the 
property  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  obtain  for  their  own  a 
political  power  which  was  repugnant  to  the  more  liberal  ideas 
of  the  Barneveld  party. 

The  States  of  HoUand— inspired  as  it  were  by  the  memory 
of  that  great  martyr  to  religious  and  political  liberty,  William 
the  Silent — ^maintained  freedom  of  conscience. 

The  Leicester  party  advocated  a  different  theory  on  the 
religious  question.  They  were  also  determined  to  omit  no 
effort  to  make  the  States  odious. 

^^  Seeing  their  violent  courses,"  said  Wilkes  to  Leicester, 
^^  I  have  not  been  negligent,  as  well  by  solicitations  to  the 
ministerBy  as  by  my  letters  to  such  as  have  continued  constant 
in  affection  to  your  Lordship,  to  have  the  people  informed  of 
the  ungrateful  and  dangerous  proceediugs  of  the  States.  They 
have  therein  travailed  with  so  good  effect,  as  the  people  are 
now  wonderfully  well  disposed,  and  have  delivered  every- 
where in  speeches,  that  if,  by  the  overthwart  dealings  of  the 
States,  her  Majesty  shall  be  drawn  to  stay  her  succours  and 
goodness  to  them,  and  that  thereby  your  Lordship  be  also 
discouraged  to  return,  they  will  aU  their  throats."  ^ 

Who  the  ^^ people"  exactly  were,  that  had  been  so  wonder- 
fully well  disposed  to  throat-cutting  by  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  did  not  distinctly  appear.  It  was  certain,  however, 
that  they  were  the  special  friends  of  Leicester,  great  oratory 
very  pious,  and  the  sovereigns  of  the  country.  So  much  could 
not  be  gainsaid. 

"  Your  Lordship  would  wonder,"  continued  the  councillor, 
"  to  see  the  people — who  so  lately,  by  the  practice  of  the  said 
States  and  the  accident  of  Deventer,  were  notably  alienatedr- 

»  wakes  to  Leloestcr,  12  March,  1687.    (S.  P.  OiBoe  US) 
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80  returned  to  their  former  devotion  towards  her  Majesty, 
your  Lordship,  and  our  nation." 

Wilkes  was  able  moreover  to  gratify  the  absent  governor- 
general  with  the  intelligence — of  somewhat  questionable 
authenticity  however — that  the  States  were  very  "much 
terrified  with  these  threats  of  the  people/'  But  Bameveld 
came  down  to  the  council  to  inquire  what  member  of  that 
body  it  was  who  had  accused  the  States  of  violating  the 
Earl's  authority.  "  Whoever  he  is,"  said  the  Advocate,  "  let 
him  deliver  his  mind  frankly,  and  he  shall  be  answered." 
The  man  did  not  seem  much  terrified  by  the  throat-cutting 
orations.  "  It  is  true,"  replied  Wilkes,  perceiving  himself  to 
be  the  person  intended,  "  that  you  have  very  injuriously,  in 
many  of  your  proceedings,  derogated  from  and  trodden  the 
authority  of  his  Lordship  and  of  this  council  under  your 
feet"^ 

And  then  he  went  into  particulars,  and  discussed,  more  suOy 
the  constitutional  question,  in  which  various  Leicestrian  coun- 
sellors seconded  him. 

But  Bameveld  grimly  maintained  that  the  States  were  the 
sovereigns,  and  that  it  was  therefore  unfit  that  the  governor, 
who  drew  his  authority  from  them,  should  call  them  to  account 
for  their  doings.  "  It  was  as  if  the  governors  in  the  time  of 
Charles  V.,"  said  the  Advocate,  "should  have  taxed  that 
Emperor  for  any  action  of  his  done  in  the  government."^ 

In  Inief,  the  rugged  Barneveld,  with  threatening  voice, 
and  lion  port,  seemed  to  impersonate  the  States,  and  to  hold 
reclaimed  sovereignty  in  his  grasp.  It  seemed  difficult  to 
tear  it  from  him  again. 

"  I  did  what  I  could,"  said  Wilkes,  "  to  beat  them  from  this 
hv/mour  of  their  sovereignty ,  showing  that  upon  that  error  they 
had  grounded  the  rest  of  their  wilful  absurdities/'^ 

Next  night,  he  drew  up  sixteen  articles,  showing  the  dis- 
orders of  the  States,  their  breach  of  oaths,  and  violations  of 
the  Earl's  authority ;  and  with  that  commenced  a  series  of 


'  wakes  to  Leicester,  Ma  last  cited. 
•  Ibid      Compare    Kluit,    II.    281, 
9eq.      Bor,    II.    xxii.    918,    921,    seq. 
VOL.  II. — Q 


Wa^naar,  viii.  208. 

*  Wilkes     to    Leicester,     MR    lacC 
cited. 
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papers  interchanged  by  the  two  parties,  in  which  the  topics  of 
the  origin  of  government  and  the  principles  of  religious 
freedom  were  handled  with  much  ability  on  both  sides,  but 
at  unmerciful  length. 

On  the  religious  question,  the  States-General,  led  by  Bar- 
neveld  and  by  Francis  Franck,  expressed  themselves  man- 
fully, on  various  occasions,  during  the  mission  of  Buckhurst. 

"  The  nobles  and  cities  constituting  the  States,"  they  said, 
"have  been  denounced  to  Lord  Leicester  as  enemies  of 
religion,  by  the  self-seeking  mischief-makers  who  surround 
him.  Why  ?  Because  they  had  refused  the  demand  of 
certain  preachers  to  call  a  general  synod,  in  defiance  of  the 
States-General,  and  to  introduce  a  set  of  ordinances,  with  a 
system  of  discipline,  according  to  their  arbitrary  wiU,  This 
the  late  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  States-General  had  always 
thought  detrimental  both  to  religion  and  polity.  They  re- 
spected the  difference  in  religious  opinions,  and  leaving  all 
churches  in  their  freedom,  they  chose  to  compel  no  man's  con- 
science — a  course  which  all  statesmen,  knowing  the  diversity 
of  human  opinions,  had  considered  necessary  in  order  to 
maintain  fraternal  harmony."  * 

Such  words  shine  through  the  prevailing  darkness  of  the 
religious  atmosphere  at  that  epoch,  like  characters  of  light 


'  Meteren,  ziv.  250-263. 

The  States  of  Bollaiidf  ander  the 
guidance  of  Baraeveld,  took  strong 
ground,  on  several  occasions  this  year, 
against  attempts  made  by  the  Reformed 
Church  to  meddle  with  secular  matters. 
On  the  presentation  of  a  petition  rela- 
tive to  politics,  by  a  committee  of  four 
preachers,  representing  the  churches 
of  Holland,  answer  was  made  through 
the  mouth  of  Bameveld,  that  "t£e 
States  were  very  well  acquainted  with 
the  matters  mentioned  in  the  petition, 
and  with  many  other  things  besides; 
that  the  States  were  quite  as  much 
interested  as  the  churches  could  be 
in  the  wel&re  of  the  land,  and  that 
they  could  provide  for  it,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  preachers."  The 
petitioners  were  accordingly  advised 
to  go  home,  and  leave  the  States  to 
manage    the    affairs    of   the    country. 


(Bor,  IIL  xxiii  76.) 

A  few  days  later,  a  resolution  upoa 
the  subject  of  the  petition  was  pa.<eed 
by  the  States,  printed,  and  sent  to  all 
the  cities  in  the  Province,  with  an 
order  to  the  magistrates  to  summon 
the  preachers  before  them,  deliver 
tliem  a  copy  of  the  resolution,  warn 
them  to  keep  their  oongregatkms  in 
tranquillity  and  harmony,  and,  §br 
their  own  part,  to  occupy  thems^ves 
with  praying,  teaching,  and  preach* 
ihg,  and  to  allow  the  States  and  the 
magistrates  to  administer  the  govran- 
ment 

The  resolution  itself— -which  the 
preachers  characterised  as  a  rude 
answer  to  a  courteous  request — wma 
conceived  much  in  the  spirit  of 
Bameveld's  original  verbal  reply. 
(See  the  documents  in  Bor,  IIL  xxiii 
70,  85  seq.) 
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They  are  beacons  in  the  upward  path  of  mankind.  Never 
before,  had  so  bold  and  wise  a  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the 
reformation  been  paid  by  an  organized  community.  Indi- 
viduals walking  in  advance  of  their  age  had  enunciated  such 
truths,  and  their  voices  had  seemed  to  die  away ,  but,  at  last, 
a  little,  struggling,  half-developed  commonwealth  had  pro- 
claimed the  rights  of  conscience  for  all  mankind — for  Papists 
and  Calvinists,  Jews  and  Anabaptbts — ^because  "having  a 
respect  for  differences  in  religious  opinions,  and  leaving  all 
churches  in  their  freedom,  they  chose  to  compel  no  man's 
conscience/' 

On  the  constitutional  question,  the  States  commenced  by  an 
astounding  absurdity.  "These  mischief-makers,  moreover," 
said  they,  "  have  not  been  ashamed  to  dispute,  and  to  cause 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  dispute,  the  lawful  constitution  of  the 
Provinces ;  a  matter  which  has  not  been  disputed  for  eight 
hundred  years," ' 

This  was  indeed  to  claim  a  respectable  age  for  their 
republic.  Eight  hundred  years  took  them  back  to  the  days 
of  Charlemagne,  in  whose  time  it  would  have  been  somewhat 
di£Scult  to  detect  a  germ  of  their  States-General  and  States- 
Provincial.  That  the  constitutional  government — consisting 
of  nobles  and  of  the  vroedschaps  of  chartered  cities — should 
have  been  in  existence  four  hundred  and  seventeen  years 
before  the  first  charter  had  ever  been  granted  to  a  city,  was  a 
very  loose  style  of  argument.  Thomas  Wilkes,  in  reply, 
might  as  well  have  traced  the  English  parliament  to  Hengist 
and  Horsa.  "  For  eight  hundred  years,"  they  said,  "  Holland 
had  been  governed  by  Counts  and  Countesses,  on  whom  the 
nobles  and  cities,  as  representing  the  States,  had  legally  con- 
ferred sovereignty."  ^ 

Now  the  first  incorporated  city  of  Holland  and  Zeeland  that 
ever  existed  was  Middelburg,  which  received  its  charter  from 
Count  William  I.  of  Holland  and  Countess  Joan  of  Flanders, 
in  the  year  1217.     The  first  Count   that  had  any  l^al  or 

*  Bor,  m.  xxiii.  76-84.     Meleren,  xiv.  250-253.     Kluit,  II.  286,  aeq. 
*  Bor,  Meteren,  Kluit,  t«6t  hup. 
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recognized  authority  was  Dirk  the  First  to  whom  Charles  the 
Simple  presented  the  territory  of  Holland,  by  letters-patent, 
in  922.  Yet  the  States-General,  in  a  solemn  and  eloquent 
document,  gravely  dated  their  own  existence  from  the  year 
787,  and  claimed  the  regular  possession  and  habitual  delega- 
tion of  sovereignty  from  that  epoch  down  ! 

After  this  fabulous  preamble,  they  proceeded  to  handle  the 
matter  of  fact  with  logical  precision.  It  was  absurd,  they 
said,  that  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Lord  Leicester  should  affect  to  con- 
found the  persons  who  appeared  in  the  assembly  with  the 
States  themselves ;  as  if  those  individuals  claimed  or  exer- 
cised sovereignty.  Any  man  who  had  observed  what  had 
been  passing  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  knew  very  well 
that  the  supreme  authority  did  not  belong  to  the  thirty  or 

forty  individuals  who  came  to  the  meetings The  nobles, 

by  reason  of  their  ancient  dignity  and  splendid  possessions, 
took  counsel  together  over  state  matters,  and  then,  appearing 
at  the  assembly,  deliberated  with  the  deputies  of  the  cities. 
The  cities  had  mainly  one  form  of  government — a  coll^  of 
counsellors,  or  wise  men,  40,  32,  28,  or  24  in  number,  of  the 
most  respectable  out  of  the  whole  community.  They  were 
chosen  for  life,  and  vacancies  were  supplied  by  the  colleges 
themselves  out  of  the  mass  of  citizens.  These  collies  ^  alone 
governed  the  city,  and  that  which  had  been  ordained  by  them 
was  to  be  obeyed  by  all  the  inhabitants — a  system  against 
which  there  had  never  been  any  rebellion.  The  colleges 
again,  united  with  those  of  the  nobles,  represented  the  whole 
state,  the  whole  body  of  the  population ;  and  no  form  of 
government  could  be  imagined,  they  said,  that  could  resolve, 
with  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  necessities  of  the 
country,  or  that  could  execute  its  resolves  with  more  unity  of 

ment;  and  the  cities  themselTes,  as 
organised  oorpomtiona,  were  but  3M 
years  old,  at  most.  It  it  difficult  to 
understand  how  such  inaccuracies 
should  find  their  way  into  so  aMa  a 
state-paper. 

Compare    Kluit,    *H(^  Staafsvege- 
ring,  II. '291. 


*  *•  These  colleges,"  says  the  docu- 
ment, "  are  as  old  as  the  cities ;  or  so 
old  at  least,  that  there  is  no  memory 
left  of  their  commencement" 

Here,  too,  was  a  gross  misstatement, 
for  the  colleges  of  Vroedschappen 
dated  only  from  the  time  of  Philip  the 
Good — not  much  more  tlian  a  century 
before  the  publication  of  tliis    docu- 
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purpose  and  decisive  authority.  To  bring  the  colleges  into 
an  assembly  could  only  be  done  by  means  of  deputies.  These 
deputies^  chosen  by  their  collies,  and  properly  instructed, 
were  sent  to  the  place  of  meeting.  During  the  war  they  had 
always  *been  commissioned  to  resolve  in  common  on  matters 
regarding  the  liberty  of  the  land.  These  deputies,  thus  assem- 
bled, repreeentedj  by  commission,  the  States  ;  but  they  are  not, 
in  their  own  persons,  the  States  ;  and  no  one  of  them  had  any 
such  pretension.  "The  people  of  this  country,"  said  the 
States,  "  have  an  aversion  to  all  ambition  ;  and  in  these  dis- 
astrous times,  wherein  nothing  but  trouble  and  odium  is  to  be 
gathered  by  public  employment,  these  commissions  are  ac- 
counted munera  neceasaria This  form  of  government 

has,  by  God's  favour,  protected  Holland  and  Zeeland,  during 
this  war,  against  a  powerful  foe,  without  loss  of  territory, 
without  any  popular  outbreak,  without  military  mutiny,  be- 
cause all  business  has  been  transacted  with  open  doors  ;  and 
because  the  very  smallest  towns  are  all  represented,  and  vote 
in  the  assembly."* 

In  brief,  the  constitution  of  the  United  Provinces  was  a 
matter  of  fact  It  was  there  in  good  working  order,  and  had, 
for  a  generation  of  mankind,  and  throughout  a  tremendous 
war,  done  good  service.  Judged  by  the  principles  of  reason 
and  justice,  it  was  in  the  main  a  wholesome  cpnstitution, 
securing  the  independence  and  welfare  of  the  state,  and  the 
liberty  and  property  of  the  individual,  as  well  certainly  as 
did  any  polity  then  existing  in  the  world.  It  seemed  more 
hopeful  to  abide  by  it  yet  a  little  longer  than  to  adopt  the 
throat-cutting  system  by  the  people,  recommended  by  Wilkes 
and  Leicester  as  an  improvement  on  the  old  constitution. 
This  was  the  view  of  Lord  Buckhurst.  He  felt  that  threats 
of  throat-cutting  were  not  the  best  means  of  smoothing  and 
conciliating,  and  he  had  come  over  to  smooth  and  conciliate. 
'*  To  spend  the  time,"  said  he,  "  in  private  brabbles  and  piques 
between  the  States  and  Lord  Leicester,  when  we  ought  to 
prepare  an  army  against  the  enemy,  and  to  repair  the  shaken 

'  Bor»  Ueteren,  Kluit,  vM  suj^. 
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and  torn  state^  is  not  a  good  course  for  her  Majesty^s  service."' 
Letters  were  continually  circulating  from  hand  to  hand  among 
the  antagonists  of  the  Holhmd  party^  written  out  of  England 
by  Leicester^  e;Lciting  the  ill-will  of  the  populace  against  the 
organized  government.     '^  By  such  means  to  bring  the  States 
into  hatred/'    said  Buckhurst^  ^^and  to  stir  up  the  people 
against  them,  tends  to  great  damage  and  miserable  end.     This 
his  Lordship  doth  full  little  consider,  being  the  very  way  to 
dissolve  all  government,  and  so  to  bring  all  into  confusion,  and 
open  the  door  for  the  enemy.     But  oh,  how  lamentable  a  thing 
it  b,  and  how  doth  my  Lord  of  Leicester  abuse  her  Majesty, 
making  her  authority  the  means  to  uphold  and  justify,  and 
under  her  name  to  defend  and  maintain,  all  his  intolerable 
errors.     I  thank  God  that  neither  his  might  nor  his  malice 
shall  deter  me  from  laying  open  all  those  things  which  my 
conscience  knoweth,  and  which  appertaineth  to  be  done  for  the 
good  of  this  cause  and  of  her  Majesty's  service.     Herein,  thoo^ 
I  were  sure  to  lose  my  life,  yet  will  I  not  offend  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  knowing  very  well  that  I  must  die ;  and 
to  die  in   her   Majesty's   faithful  service,  and  with   a  good 
conscience,  is  far  more  happy  than  the  miserable  life  that  I 
am  in.     If  Leicester  do  in  this  sort  stir  up  the  people  against 
the  States  to  follow  his  revenge  against  them,  and  if  the  Queen 
do  yield  no  better  aid,  and  the  minds  of  Count  Maurice  and 
Hohenlo  remain  thus  in  fear  and  hatred  of  him,  what  good 
end  or  service  can  be  hoped  for  here  ?  "  * 

Buckhurst  was  a  man  of  unimpeached  int^^ty  and  gentle 
manners.  He  had  come  over  with  the  best  intentions  towards 
the  governor-general,  and  it  has  been  seen  that  he  boldly 
defended  him  in  his  first  interviews  with  the  States.  But  as 
the  intrigues  and  underhand  plottings  of  the  Earl's  agents  w^^ 
revealed  to  him,  he  felt  more  and  more  convinced  that  there 
was  a  deep  laid  scheme  to  destroy  the  government,  and  to 
constitute  a  virtual  and  absolute  sovereignty  for  Leicester. 
It  was  not  wonderful  that  the  States  were  standing  vigorously 
on  the  defensive. 

'Buckhurst    to  Walringham,    13th    June,     1587.     (Brit  Mus.  Galb%  D.  ^ 
p.  95,  MS.)  *Ibid. 
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The  subtle  Deventer,  Leicester's  evil  genius,  did  not  cease 
to  poison  the  mind  of  the  governor,  during  his  protracted 
absence,  against  all  persons  who  offered  impediments  to  the 
cherished  schemes  of  his  master  and  himself.  "  Your  Ex- 
cellency knows  very  well,"  he  said,  "  that  the  state  of  this 
country  is  democratic,  since,  by  failure  of  a  prince,  the 
sovereign  disposition  of  affairs  has  returned  to  the  people. 
That  same  people  is  everywhere  so  incredibly  affectionate 
towards  you  that  the  delay  in  your  return  drives  them  to 
extreme  despair.  Any  one  who  would  know  the  real  truth 
has  but  to  remember  the  fine  fear  the  States-General  were 
in  when  the  news  of  your  displeasure  about  the  4th  February 
letter  became  known."  * 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  Lord  Buckhurst  in  calming 
the  popular  rage,  Deventer  assured  the  Earl  that  the  writers 
of  the  letter  would  "  have  scarcely  saved  their  skins  ;"  and 
that  they  had  always  continued  in  great  danger. 

He  vehemently  urged  upon  Leicester  the  necessity  of  his 
immediate  return — not  so  much  for  reasons  drawn  from  the 
distracted  state  of  the  country,  thus  left  to  a  provisional 
government  and  torn  by  faction — ^but  because  of  the  facility 
with  which  he  might  at  once  seize  upon  arbitrary  power. 
He  gratified  his  master  by  depicting  in  lively  colours  the 
abject  condition  into  which  Barneveld,  Maurice,  Hohenlo, 
and  similar  cowards,  would  be  thrown  by  his  sudden  return. 

"  If,"  said  he,  "  the  States'  members  and  the  counts,  every 
one  of  them,  are  so  desperately  afraid  of  the  people,  even 
while  your  Excellency  is  afar  off,  in  what  trepidation  will 
they  be  when  you  are  here  !  God,  reewon,  the  affection  of  the 
sovereign  people,  are  on  your  side.  There  needs,  in  a  little 
commonwealth  like  ours,  but  a  wink  of  the  eye,  the  slightest 
indication  of  dissatisfaction  on  your  part,  to  take  away  all  their 
valour  from  men  who  are  only  brave  where  swords  are  too 
short.  A  magnanimous  prince  like  yourself  should  seek  at 
once  the  place  where  such  plots  are  hatching,  and  you  would 

'  G.  de  ProniDck  peventer)  an  Comte  de  Lejoestre,  22  May,  158T 
(Brit   Mu8.   Qalba,   D.  L   p.    16,  MS.) 
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Bee  the  fury  of  the  rebels  change  at  once  to  cowardice.  There 
is  more  than  one  man  here  in  the  Netheriands  that  brags  of 
what  he  will  do  against  the  greatest  and  most  highly  endowed 
prince  in  England,  because  he  thinks  he  shall  never  see  him 
again,  who,  at  the  very  first  news  of  your  return,  my  Lord, 
would  think  only  of  packing  his  portmanteau,  greasing  his 
boots,  or,  at  the  very  least,  of  sneaking  back  into  his  hole."  * 

But  the  sturdy  democrat  was  (juite  sure  that  his  Excellency, 
that  mostmagnajdmous  prince  of  England  would  not  desert  his 
faithful  followers — thereby  giving  those  "  filthy  rascals,"  his 
opponents,  a  triumph,  and  ^'  doing  so  great  an  injury  to  .the 
sovereign  people,  who  were  ready  to  get  rid  of  them  all  at  a 
single  blow,  if  his  Excellency  would  but  say  the  word."  * 

He  then  implored  the  magnanimous  prince  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Moses,  Joshua,  David,  and  that  of  all  great  em- 
perors and  captains,  Hebrew,  Q-reek,  and  Roman,  to  come  at 
once  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  to  amite  his  enemies  hip  and 
thigh.  He  also  informed  his  Excellency,  that  if  the  delay 
should  last  much  longer,  he  would  lose  all  chance  of  r^aining 
power,  because  the  sovereign  people  had  quite  made  up  their 
mind  to  return  to  the  dominion  of  Spain  within  three  months, 
if  they  could  not  induce  his  Excellency  to  rule  over  them. 
In  that  way  at  least,  if  in  no  other,  they  could  circumvent 
those  filthy  rascals  whom  they  so  much  abhorred,  and  frustrate 
the  designs  of  Maurice,  Hohenlo,  and  Sir  John  Norris,  who 
were  represented  as  occupying  the  position  of  the  triumvirs 
after  the  death  of  Julius  OaBsar. 

To  place  its  neck  under  the  yoke  of  Philip  II.  and  the  In- 
quisition, after  having  so  handsomely  got  rid  of  both,  did  not 


'  *♦  Tel  bravera  es  Pays  Bas  oontre  le 
plus  grand  et  qqalifi^  prince  d'Aogle- 
terre,  lequel  if  d'asseure  ne  revoir 
jamais  parde9a,  qui  aux  derDieres  nou- 
yelles  de  votre  retour,  Monseigneur, 
ne  penaoit  qu'A  trousser  bagage  et 
f^re  graisaer  sea  bottes,  ou  du  moins 
se  desrober  en  sa  taniere,"  Ac.  (G.  de 
Proninck,  MS.  last  cited.) 

*  "  Mais  un  prince  si  tres  magna- 
mm^f  ne  fera  jamais  oe  tort  uy  a  so^ 


mesme,  ni  an  bon  peuple  betgiqna 
Poin^  a  eoy  memne,  comma  s^il  ^Tait 
ced^  a  la  brayade  des  poticeuz,  do&t 
toute  aa  poeterit^  et  histoireset  me- 
moires  du  temps  a  venir  portera  Vi^oo- 
minie.  Point  au  peuple,  lequel,  comme 
souvervn,  ne  dolt  raceveir  la  tort  de 
cette  injure,  puisque  ne  luy  que  lia- 
formation  de  vostre  meacontenteomit 
pour  se  desfaire  en  un  coup  de  cotf 
obstacle,"  Ac.    (Ibid.)  ' 
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seem  a  Bublime  manifestation  of  sovereignty  on  the  part  of  the 
people^  and  even  Deventer  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the 
propriety  of  such  a  result.  "  What  then  will  become  of  our 
beautiful  churches  ?"  he  cried,  "  What  will  princes  say,  what 
will  the  world  in  general  say,  what  will  historians  say,  about 
the  honour  of  the  English  nation  ?"  ^ 

As  to  the  first  question,  it  is  probable  that  the  prospect  of 
the  reformed  churches  would  not  have  been  cheerful,  had  the 
inquisition  been  re-established  in  Holland  and  Utrecht,  three 
months  after  that  date.  As  to  the  second,  the  world  and 
history  were  likely  to  reply,  that  the  honour  of  the  Englidi 
nation  was  fortunately  not  entirely  entrusted  at  that  epoch  to 
the  ^^  magnanimous  prince "  of  Leicester,  and  his  democratio 
counsellor-in-chief,  burgomaster  Deventer. 

These  are  but  samples  of  the  ravings  which  sounded  inces- 
santly in  the  ears  of  the  governor-general.  Was  it  strange 
that  a  man,  so  thirsty  for  power,  so  gluttonous  of  flattery, 
should  be  influenced  by  such  passionate  appeals  ?  Addressed 
in  strains  of  fulsome  adulation,  convinced  that  arbitrary  power 
was  within  his  reach,  said  assured  that  he  had  but  to  wink  his 
eye  to  see  his  enemies  scattered  before  him,  he  became  im- 
patient of  all  restraint,  and  determined,  on  his  return,  to  crush 
the  States  into  insignificance. 

Thus,  while  Buckhurst  had  been  doing  his  best  as  a  me- 
diator to  prepare  the  path  for  his  return,  Leicester  himself 
and  his  partisans  had  been  secretly  exerting  themselves  to 
make  his  arrival  the  signal  for  discord,  perhaps  of  civil  war. 
The  calm,  then,  immediately  succeeding  the  mission  of  Buck- 
hurst, was  a  deceitful  one ;  but  it  seemed  very  promising. 
The  best  feelings  were  avowed  and  perhaps  entertained.     The 


*  "H  plaira  a  V.  Exc*  de  nous 
veoir  inoontinent  Espagnol,  ou  de  nous 
en  conserver  par  rempeschement  de 
oe  desaeing.  .  .  .  Car  U  ne  peut  tomber 
en  aucone  imagrination  raisonnable,  en 
eas  qae  oe  deaseiDg  ne  se  renverse 
tout  subit,  que  feute  d'autorit^  jointe, 
ozi  desespoir  extreme  ne  nous  rende 
^  rKepagnol  dev^nt  TiBsue  de  trois 
xncm       Que    sera    oe    alors    de    nos 


pauvres  delaiasez?  Que  deviendront 
oes  belles  eglises,  que  dira  le  monde, 
que  diroDt  les  princes,  que  diront  les 
historiens,  de  rhonoeur  de  la  nation 


Anglaise?  Le  desespoir  enrage  du 
peuple  cboiaira  plutot  quel  parti  que 
oe  soit  ayec  TEspagnol,  que  d'endurer 
ceux  qui  leur  auroot  renvers^  le  retoui 
de  Votre  Excellence,"  kc  (G.  de  Pro» 
ninok,  MS.  just  cited.) 
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States  professed  great  devotion  to  her  Majesty  and  friendly 
r^ard  for  the  governor.  They  distinctly  declared  that  the 
arrangements  by  which  Maurice  and  Hohenlo  had  been  placed 
in  their  new  positions  were  purely  provisional  ones,  subject  to 
modifications  on  the  arrival  of  the  Earl.^  '^All  things  are 
reduced  to  a  quiet  calm/'  said  Buckhurst,  "  ready  to  receive 
my  Lord  of  Leicester  and  his  authority,  whenever  he  cometh."* 

The  quarrel  of  Hohenlo  with  Sir  Edward  Norris  had  been, 
;by  the  exertions  of  Buckhurst,  amicably  arranged  :*  the  Count 
became  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  John,  ^^  to  the  gladding  of  all 
such  as  wished  well  to  the  country;"*  but  he  nourished  a 
deadly  hatred  to  the  Earl.  He  ran  up  and  down  like  a 
madman  whenever  his  return  was  mentioned.*  "If  the  Queen 
be  willing  to  take  the  sovereignty,"  he  cried  out  at  his  own 
dinner-table  to  a  large  company,  "and  is  ready  to  proceed 
roundly  in  this  action,  I  will  serve  her  to  the  last  drop  of  my 
blood ;  but  if  she  embrace  it  in  no  other  sort  than  hitherto 
she  hath  done,  and  if  Leicester  is  to  return,  then  am  I  as 
good  a  man  as  Leicester,  and  will  never  be  commanded  by 
him.  I  mean  to  continue  on  my  frontier,  where  all  who  love 
me  can  come  and  find  me."^ 

He  declared  to  several  persons  that  he  had  detected  a  plot 
on  the  part  of  Leicester  to  have  him  assassinated ;  and  the 
assertion  seemed  so  important,  that  Yilliers  came  to  Councillor 
Clerk  to  confer  with  him  on  the  subject.  The  worthy 
Bartholomew,  who  had  again,  most  reluctantly,  left  his  quiet 
chambers  in  the  Temple  to  come  again  among  the  guns  and 
drums,  which  his  soul  abhorred,  was  appalled  by  such  a  charge. 


'  Wilkes  to  WaJsingham,  8  April, 
1587.  Same  to  same,  13  and  19  April, 
1687.  Clerk  to  Burghley,  12  April, 
1587.     (S.  P.  Office  MSa) 

*  Budchurst  to  Burghley,  19  April, 
1587.    (a  P.  Office  MS.) 

»  Wilkes  to  Walsingham,  8  April, 
1587.     (&  P.  Office  MS.) 

*  MemoraDdam  of  a  speech  between 
the  Lord  Backhurst  and  Ck>unt  Ho- 
henlo, 17  April,  1587.  (Br.  Mu3. 
Galba,  xi.  345,  MS.) 

*  Otheman    to    Walsingham,    23rd 


March,  1587.    (S.  P.  Office  M&) 

"  Wilkes  to  Walsingham,  29  April, 
1587.    (S.  P.  Office  M&) 

**  Hohenlo  is  their  Hercoles,"  mad 
Wilkes,  ''and  a  man  fit  fix*  any  des- 
perate attempt,  altogether  directed 
by  Bameveld  and  Paul  Buys,  who 
seeks  (viz.  P.  B.)  by  all  mazmer  of 
devices  to  be  revenged  of  Lord  Lei> 
cester  for  his  imprisonment"  Wilkes 
to  the  Queen,  12  July,  1587.  (Sw  P. 
Office  MS.) 
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It  was  best  to  keep  it  a  secret,  he  said,  at  least  till  the  matter 
could  be  thoroughly  investigated.  Villiers  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  accordingly  the  councillor,  in  the  excess  of  his 
caution,  confided  the  secret  only — to  whom  ?  To  Mr.  Atye, 
Leicester's  private  secretary.  Atye,  of  course,  instantly  told 
his  master — ^his  master,  in  a  frenzy  of  rage,  told  the  Queen, 
and  her  Majesty,  in  a  paroxysm  of  royal  indignation  at  this 
new  insult  to  her  favourite,  sent  furious  letters  to  her  envoys, 
to  the  States-General,  to  everybody  in  the  Netherlands — so 
that  the  assertion  of  Hohenlo  became  the  subject  of  endless 
recrimination.  Leicester  became  very  violent,  and  denounced 
the  statement  as  an  impudent  falsehood,  devised  wilfully  in 
order  to  cast  odium  upon  him  and  to  prevent  his  return.* 
Unquestionably  there  was  nothing  in  the  story  but  table-talk ; 
but  the  Count  would  have  been  still  more  ferocious  towards 
Leicester  than  he  was,  had  he  known  what  was  actually  hap^ 
pening  at  that  very  moment. 

While  Buckhurst  was  at  Utrecht,  listening  to  the  "  solemn 
speeches"  of  the  militia-captains  and  exchanging  friendly 
expressions  at  stately  banquets  with  Moeurs,  he  suddenly 
received  a  letter  in  cipher  from  her  Majesty.  Not  having  the 
key,  he  sent  to  Wilkes  at  the  Hague.  Wilkes  was  very  ill ; 
but  the  despatch  was  marked  pressing  and  immediate,  so  he 
got  out  of  bed  and  made  the  journey  to  Utrecht.  The  letter, 
on  being  deciphered,  proved  to  be  an  order  from  the  Queen 
to  decoy  Hohenlo  into  some  safe  town,  on  pretence  of  con- 
sultation, and  then  to  throw  him  into  prison,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  been  tampering  with  the  enemy,  and  was  about 
to  betray  the  republic  to  Philip.* 


'  'Bffect  of  what  passed  between 
Dr.  Villiers  and  me,  Bartholomew 
Clerk,  touching  the  discontentment 
of  Comit  Hohenlo.'  22  Maj,  1587. 
(&  P.  Office  M&) 

Wilkes  to  Lord  Chancellor,  3  June, 
1587.  (S.  P.  Office  MS.)  Compare 
letters  of  Leicester  to  Sonoy,  and  of 
Buckhurst  to  Treslong,  in  Bor,  II. 
•r-rii.  992.  Groen  v.  Prinst.  Archives 
I.  63,  68,  69. 

•  Queen    to    Buckhurst,    15    April, 


1587.  Wilkes  to  Walsingham,  29th 
April,  1587.  Buckhurst  to  same, 
29  April,  1587.  Same  to  same,  30th 
April,  1587.     (a  P.  Office  MSS.) 

The  Queen's  Letter  is  as  follows: 
—'*  Finding  by  a  later  letter  written 
to  our  secretary  by  our  ambassador 
Wilkes,  that  he  hnth  been  given  to 
understand  how  HoUock  should  have 
some  secret  intelligence  with  tbe 
Prince  of  Parma,   which  being  true, 
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The  commotion  which  would  have  been  excited  hj  any 
attempt  to  enforce  this  order,  could  be  easilj  imagined  by 
those  familiar  with  Hohenlo  and  with  the  powerful  party  in 
the  Netherlands  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  chiefis.     Wilkes 
stood  aghast  as  he  deciphered  the  letter.     Buckhurst  felt  the 
impossibility  of  obeying  the  royal  will     Both  knew  the  cause, 
and  both  foresaw  the   consequences  of  the  proposed   step 
Wilkes  had  heard  some  rumours  of  intrigues  between  Parma's 
agents  at  Deventer  and  Hohenlo,  and  had  confided  them  to 
Walsingham,  hoping  that  the  Secretary  would  keep  the  matter 
in  his  own  breast,  at  least  till  further  advice.    He  was  appalled 
at  the  sudden  action  proposed  on  a  mere  rumour,  which  both 
Buckhurst  and  himself  had  b^un  to  consider  an  idle  one. 
He  protested,  therefore,  to  Walsingham  that  to  comply  with 
her  Majesty's  command  would  not  only  be  nearly  impossible, 
but  would,  if  successful,  hazard  the  ruin  of  the  republic. 
WUkes  was  also  very  anxious  lest  the  Earl  of  Leicester  should 
hear  of  the  matter.     He  was  already  the  object  of  hatred  to 
that  powerful  personage,  and  thought  him  capable  of  accom- 
plishing his  destruction  in  any  mode.     But  if  Leicester  could 
wreak  his  vengeance  upon  his  enemy  Wilkes  by  the  hand  of 
his  other  deadly  enemy  Hohenlo,  the  councillor  felt  that  this 
kind  of  revenge  would  have  a  double  sweetness  for  him.    The 
Queen  knows  what  I  have  been  saying,  thought  Wilkes,  and 
therefore  Leicester  knows  it;  and  if  Leicester  knows  it,  he 
wiU  take  care  that  Hohenlo  shall  hear  of  it  too,  and  then  wo 


oonsidermg  how  the  said  HoUock  is 
poflteiBed  of  divers  principal  towns,  in 
tiie  which  the  captains  and  soldiers 
are  altogether  at  his  devotion,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  doabted  that  he  may  be 
drawn  by  corruption  to  deliver  up 
into  the  Prinoe  of  Parma's  hands  the 
■aid  towns,  whereby  the  enemy  may 
have  the  more  'tasy  entry  into  those 
countries.  We  have  therefore  thought 
good,  for  prevention  thereof  that  you 
should  confer  with  our  servants  Co- 
lonel Norris  and  Wilkes  what  course 
were  meet  to  be  taken  therein, 
which,  as  we  peroeive,  may  be  best 
performed  by  staying  of  the  person 
of  IloUock ;  wherem,  before  the  execu- 


tion thereof  especial  care  would  be 
had  that  he  might  be  drawn,  under 
colour  of  conference  with  you  aboot 
matters  of  great  importance  contained 
in  certain  letters  sent  fhnn  us  unto 
you  in  great  diligence,  into  some  of 
the  towns  which  you  shall  onderstaod 
to  be  devoted  to  us,  and  not  afiecCed 
to  him;  wherein  you  may  take  order 
for  his  restraint,  being  first  well  fto*- 
niched  with  sufficient  matter  to  charge 
him  withal,  which  we  wish  to  be  dooe 
in  the  presence  of  such  principal  per- 
sons of  the  country  as  are  beM  tbr 
good  patriots  and  have  aredU  with  tbs 
people." 
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be  unto  me.  "  Your  honour  knoweth/'  he  said  to  Walsing- 
ham,  "  that  her  Majesty  can  hold  no  secrets,  and  if  she  do 
impart  it  to  Leicester y  then  am  I  sped"  ^ 

Nothing  came  of  it  however^  and  the  relations  of  Wilkes 
and  Buckhurst  with  Hohenlo  continued  to  be  friendly.  It 
was  a  lesson  to  Wilkes  to  be  more  cautious  even  with  the 
cautious  Walsingham.  "  We  had  but  bare  suspicions,"  said 
Buckhurst,  "nothing  fit,  God  knoweth,  to  come  to  such  a 
reckoning.  Wilkes  saith  he  meant  it  but  for  a  premonition 
to  you  there  ;  but  I  think  it  will  henceforth  be  a  premonition 
to  himself — there  being  but  bare  presumptions,  and  yet  shrewd 
presumptions."'  * 

Here  then  were  Deventer  and  Leicester  plotting  to  overthrow 
the  government  of  the  States  ;  the  States  and  Hohenlo  arm- 
ing against  Leicester  ;  the  extreme  democratic  party  threaten- 
ing to  go  over  to  the  Spaniards  within  three  months ;  the  Earl 
accused  of  attempting  the  life  of  Hohenlo  ;  Hohenlo  offering 
to  shed  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  for  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  Queen 
Elizabeth  giving  orders  to  throw  Hohenlo  into  prison  as  a 
traitor ;  Councillor  Wilkes  trembling  for  his  life  at  the  hands 
both  of  Leicester  and  Hohenlo  ;  and  Buckhurst  doing  his  best 
to  conciliate  all  parties,  and  imploring  her  Majesty  in  vain  to 
send  over  money  to  help  on  the  war,  and  to  save  her  soldiers 
from  starving. 

For  the  Queen  continued  to  refuse  the  loan  of  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  which  the  provinces  solicited,  and  in  hope  of 
which  the  States  had  just  agreed  to  an  extra  contribution  of  a 
million  florins  (100,00(M.),  a  larger  sum  than  had  been  levied 
by  a  single  vote  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  whole  expense  of  the  war 
fell  upon  Holland  and  Zeeland.  The  Province  of  Utrecht, 
where  there  was  so  strong  a  disposition  to  confer  absolute 
authority  upon  Leicester,  and  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
States-Ghneral,  contributed  absolutely  nothing.  Since  the 
loss  of  Deventer,  nothing  could  be  raised  in  the  Provinces  of 

>  Wilket  to  Walsmgham,  29  April,  I  *  Buckhurst  to  Wilkea,  29  ApriV 
1687.  J  MS.  already  cited. 
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Utrecht,  Gelderland,  or  Overyssel ;  the  Spaniards  levying 
black  mail  upon  the  whole  territory,  and  impoverishing  the 
inhabitants  till  they  became  almost  a  nullity.^  Was  it  strange 
then  that  the  States  of  Holland  and  Zeeland,  thus  bearing 
nearly  the  whole  burden  of  the  war,  should  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  hatred  felt  toward  them  by  their  sister  Provincea 
so  generously  protected  by  them?  Was  it  unnatural  that 
Bameveld,  and  Maurice,  and  Hohenlo,  should  be  disposed  to 
bridle  the  despotic  inclinations  of  Leicester,  thus  fostered  bj 
those  who  existed,  as  it  were,  at  their  expense  ? 

But  the  Queen  refused  the  50,000Z.,  although  Holland  and 
Zeeland  had  voted  the  100,000?.  "No  reason  that  breedeth 
charges,"  sighed  Walsingham,  "can  in  any  sort  be  digested"' 

It  was  not  for  want  of  vehement  entreaty  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  of  Buekhurst  that  the  loan  was  denied. 
At  least  she  was  entreated  to  send  over  money  for  her  troope, 
who  for  six  months  past  were  unpaid.  "  Keeping  the  money 
in  your  coffers,"  said  Buekhurst,  "doth  yield  no  interest  to 
you,  and — which  is  above  all  earthly  respects — it  shall  be  the 
means  of  preserving  the  lives  of  many  of  your  faithful  subjects 
which  otherwise  must  needs  daily  perish.  Their  miseries, 
through  want  of  meat  and  money,  I  do  protest  to  Qod  so 
much  moves  my  soul  with  commiseration  of  that  which  is 
past,  and  makes  my  heart  tremble  to  think  of  the  like  to 
come  again,  that  I  humbly  beseech  your  Majesty,  for  Jesus 
Christ  sake,  to  have  compassion  on  their  lamentable  estate 
past,  and  send  some  money  to  prevent  the  like  hereafter."' 

These  were  moving  words,  but  the  money  did  not  come— 
charges  could  not  be  digested. 

"  The  eternal  God,"  cried  Buekhurst,  "  incline  your  heart 
to  grant  the  petition  of  the  States  for  the  loan  of  the  5O,00W., 
and  that  speedily,  for  the  dangerous  terms  of  the  State  here 
and  the  mighty  and  forward  preparation  of  the  enemy  admit 
no  minjite  of  delay,  so  that  even  to  grant  it  slowly  is  to  deny 
it  utterly."  * 


»  WUkes  to  Walsingham,   15   May, 
1687.    (S.  P.  Office  US.) 
'  Walsingham    to  Wilkes,    2    May, 


1687.    (S.  P.  Office  MR) 

*  Buekhurst  to  the  Queen,  It  April 
1587.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.)  <  Ibid. 
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He  then  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  the  capacity  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  assist  the  endangered  realm  of  England^  if  delay  were 
not  suffered  to  destroy  both  commonwealths^  by  placing  the 
Provinces  in  an  enemy's  hand. 

"  Their  many  and  notable  good  havens/'  he  said,  "  the  great 
number  of  ships  and  mariners,  their  impregnable  towns,  if 
they  were  in  the  hands  of  a  potent  prince  that  would  defend 
them,  and,  lastly,  the  state  of  this  shore,  so  near  and  opposite 
unto  the  land  and  coast  of  England — ^lo,  the  sight  of  all  this 
daily  in  mine  eye,  conjoined  with  the  deep,  enrooted  malice 
of  that  your  so  mighty  enemy  who  seeketh  to  regain  them ; 
these  things  entering  continually  into  the  meditations  of  my 
heart — so  much  do  they  import  the  safety  of  yourself  and 
your  estate — do  enforce  me,  in  the  abundance  of  my  love  and 
duty  to  your  Majesty,  most  earnestly  to  speak,  write,  and  weep 
unto  you,  lest  when  the  occasion  yet  offered  shall  be  gone  by, 
this  blessed  means  of  your  defence,  by  God's  provident  good- 
ness thus  put  into  your  hand,  will  then  be  utterly  lost,  lo, 
never,  never  more  to  be  recovered  again."  * 

It  was  a  noble,  wise,  and  eloquent  appeal,  but  it  was 
uttered  in  vain.  Was  not  Leicester — ^his  soul  filled  with 
petty  schemes  for  reigning  in  Utrecht,  and  destroying  the 
constitutional  government  of  the  Provinces — in  fuU  posses- 
sion of  the  royal  ear  ?  And  was  not  the  same  ear  lent,  at 
that  most  critical  moment,  to  the  insidious  Alexander  Far- 
nese,  with  his  whispers  of  peace,  which  were  potent  enough 
to  drown  all  the  preparations  for  the  invincible  Armada  ? 

Six  months  had  rolled  away  since  Leicester  had  left  the 
Netherlands  ;  six  months  long,  the  Provinces,  left  in  a  condi- 
tion which  might  have  become  anarchy,  had  been  saved  by 
the  wise  government  of  the  States-Greneral ;  six  months  long 
the  English  soldiers  had  remained  unpaid  by  their  sovereign  ; 
and  now  for  six  weeks  the  honest,  eloquent,  intrepid,  but 
gentle  Buckhurst  had  done  his  best  to  conciliate  all  parties, 
and  to  mould  the  Netherlanders  into  an  impregnable  bulwark 
for  the  realm  of  England.     But  his  efforts  were  treated  with 

*  Buckhurst  to  the  Queen,  MS.  just  cited. 
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Boom  by  the  Queen.  She  was  still  maddened  hj  a  sense  of 
the  injuries  done  bj  the  States  to  Leicester.  She  was  indig- 
nant that  her  envoy  should  have  accepted  such  lame  apolo* 
gies  for  the  4th  of  February  letter ;  that  he  should  have 
received  no  better  atonement  for  their  insolent  infringement 
of  the  Earl's  orders  during  his  absence  ;  that  he  should  have 
excused  their  contemptuous  proceedings  and  that^  in  short, 
he  should  have  been  willing  to  conciliate  and  foi^ve  when  he 
should  have  stormed  and  railed.  ^^  You  conceived,  it  seemeth,'' 
said  her  Majesty,  ^^  that  a  more  sharper  manner  of  proceeding 
would  have  exasperated  matters  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  therefore  you  did  think  it  more  fit  to  wash  the 
wounds  rather  with  water  than  vinegar,  wherein  we  would 
rather  have  wished,  on  the  other  side,  that  you  had  better 
considered  that  festering  wounds  had  more  need  of  corrosives 
than  lenitives.  Your  own  judgment  ought  to  have  taught 
that  such  a  slight  and  mild  kind  of  dealiog  with  a  people  so 
ingrate  and  void  of  consideration  as  the  said  Estates  have 
showed  themselves  toward  us,  is  the  ready  way  to  increase 
their  contempt."  ^ 

The  envoy  might  be  forgiven  for  believing  that  at  any  rate 
there  would  be  no  lack  of  corrosives  or  vin^ar,  so  long  as  the 
royal  tongue  or  pen  could  do  their  office,  as  the  unfortunate 
deputies  had  found  to  their  cost  in  theur  late  interviews  at 
Greenwich,  and  as  her  own  envoys  in  the  Netherlands  were 
perpetually  finding  now.'  The  Queen  was  especially  indig- 
nant that  the  Estates  should  defend  the  tone  of  their  letters 
to  the  Earl  on  the  ground  that  he  had  written  a  piquant 
epistle  to  them.  "  But  you  can  manifestly  see  their  untruths 
in  naming  it  a  piquant  letter,''  said  Elizabeth,  '^  for  it  has  no 
sour  or  sharp  word  therein,  nor  any  clause  or  reprehension, 
but  is  full  of  gravity  and  gentle  admonition.  It  deserved  a 
thankful  answer,  and  so  you  may  maintain  it  to  them  to  their 
reproof." ' 

The  States  doubtless  thought  that  the  loss  of  Deventer 


1  Queen  to  Buckburst,  S  May,  1587. 
(Br.  MuB.  Galba,  D.  I.  4,  MS.) 


*  Qaeei;    ^  Buddiumt     (Ma   M 
cited.) 
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and,  with  it^  the  almost  ruinous  condition  of  three  out  of  the 
seven  Provinces,  might  excuse  on  their  part  a  little  piquancy 
of  phraseology,  nor  was  it  easy  for  them  to  express  gratitude 
to  the  governor  for  his  grave  and  gentle  admonitions,  after 
he  had,  by  his  secret  document  of  24th  November,  rendered 
himself  fully  responsible  for  the  disaster  they  deplored. 

She  expressed  unbounded  indignation  with  Hohenlo,  who, 
as  she  was  well  aware,  continued  to  cherish  a  deadly  hatred 
for  Leicester.  Especially  she  was  exasperated,  and  with  rea* 
son,  by  the  assertion  the  Count  had  made  concerning  tho 
governor's  murderous  designs  upon  him.  " '  Tis  a  matter," 
said  the  Queen,  ^^so  foul  and  dishonourable  that  doth  not 
only  touch  greatly  the  credit  of  the  Earl,  but  also  our  own 
honour,  to  have  one  who  hath  been  nourished  and  brought 
up  by  us,  and  of  whom  we  have  made  show  to  the  world  to 
have  extraordinarily  favoured  above  any  other  of  our  own 
subjects,  and  used  his  service  in  those  countries  in  a  place  of 
that  reputation  he  held  there,  stand  charged  with  so  horrible 
and  unworthy  a  crime.  And  therefore  our  pleasure  is,  even 
as  you  tender  the  continuance  of  our  favour  towards  you,  that 
you  seek,  by  all  the  means  you  may,  examining  the  Count 
HoUock,  or  any  other  party  in  this  matter,  to  discover  and  to 
sift  out  how  this  malicious  imputation  hath  been  wrought ;  for 
we  have  reason  to  think  that  it  hath  grown  out  of  some  cun- 
ning device  to  stay  the  Earl's  coming,  and  to  discourage  him 
firom  the  continuance  of  his  service  in  those  countries."  ^ 

And  there  the  Queen  was  imdoubtedly  in  the  right.  Ho- 
henlo was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  make  the  EarVs  govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands  impossible.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  story  however  ;  and  all  that  by  the  most  diligent  ^^  sifting" 
could  ever  be  discovered,  and  all  that  the  Count  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  confess,  was  an  opinion  expressed  by  him 
that  if  he  had  gone  with  Leicester  to  England,  it  might  per- 
haps have  fared  ill  with  him.^  But  men  were  given  to  loose 
Udk  in  those  oountries.     There  was  great  freedom  of  tongue 

>  Queen  to  Backhorst,  MS.  fust  cited. 
•  Buckhuret  to  WatoiDghaiii,  13th  June,  1687.    (Br.  Mus.  Galba.  D.  L  96,  Ma) 
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and  pen ;  and  as  the  Earl^  whether  with  jnstioe  or  not,  had 
always  been  suspected  of  strong  tendencies  to  assassination,  it 
was  not  very  wonderful  that  so  reckless  an  individual  as 
Hohenlo  should  promulgate  opinions  on  such  subjects,  without 
much  reserve.  "  The  number  of  crimes  that  have  been  im- 
puted to  me/'  said  Leicester,  ^^  would  be  incomplete,  had  this 
calumny  not  been  added  to  all  preceding  ones." '  It  is  pos- 
sible that  assassination,  especially  poisoning,  may  have  beea 
a  more  common-place  af&ir  in  those  days  than  our  own.  At 
any  rate,  it  isx^ertain  that  accusations  of  such  crimes  were  of 
ordinary  occurrence.  Men  were  apt  to  die  suddenly  if  they 
had  mortal  enemies,  and  people  would  gossip.  At  the  very 
same  moment,  Leicester  was  deliberately  accused  not  only  of 
murderous  intentions  towards  Hohenlo,  but  towards  Thomas 
Wilkes  and  Count  Lewis  William  of  Nassau  likewise.  A 
trumpeter,  arrested  in  Friesland,  had  just  confessed  that  he 
had  been  employed  by  the  Spanish  governor  of  that  Province, 
Colonel  Verdugo,  to  murder  Count  Lewis,  and  that  four  other 
persons  had  been  entrusted  with  the  same  commission.  The 
Count  wrote  to  Verdugo,  and  received  in  reply  an  indignant 
denial  of  the  charge.  "  Had  I  heard  of  such  a  project,"  said 
the  Spaniard,  "I  would,  on  the  contrary,  have  given  you 
warning.  And  I  give  you  one  now."  He  then  stated,  as  a 
fact  known  to  him  on  unquestionable  authority,  that  the  Eari 
of  Leicester  had  assassins  at  that  moment  in  his  employ  to 
take  the  life  of  Count  Lewis,  adding  that  as  for  the  trum- 
peter, who  had  just  been  hanged  for  the  crime  suborned  by 
the  writer^  he  was  a  most  notorious  lunatic.  In  reply,  Lewis, 
while  he  ridiculed  this  plea  of  insanity  set  up  for  a  culprit  who 
had  confessed  his  crime  succinctly  and  voluntarily,  expressed 
great  contempt  for  the  counter-chaige  against  Leicest^. 
"  His  Excellency,"  said  the  sturdy  little  Count,  "  is  a  virtuous 
gentleman,  the  most  pious  and  God-fearing  I  have  ever 
known.  I  am  very  sure  that  he  could  never  treat  his  enemies 
in  the  manner  stated,  much  less  his  friends.  As  for  yourself 
may  God  give  me  grace,  in  requital  of  your  knavish  trick,  to 

'  Groen  v.  Prinst  Archivea,  I.  63.     Compare  Bor,  II.  xxii.  992. 
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make  such  a  war  upon  you  as  becomes  an  upright  soldier  and 
a  man  of  honour."^ 

Thus  there  was  at  least  one  man — and  a  most  important 
one— in  the  opposition-party  who  thoroughly  believed  in  the 
honour  of  the  governor-general 

The  Queen  then  proceeded  to  lecture  Lord  Buckhurst  very 
severely  for  having  tolerated  an  instant  the  States'  pro- 
position to  her  for  a  loan  of  50,000Z.  "The  enemy/'  she 
observed,  "is  quite  unable  to  attempt  the  si^  of  any  town/'' 

Buckhurst  was,  however,  instructed,  in  case  the  States' 
million  should  prove  insufficient  to  enable  the  army  to  make 
head  against  the  enemy,  and  in  the  event  of  "  any  alteration 
of  the  good-will  of  the  people  towards  her,  caused  by  her  not 
yielding,  in  this  their  necessity,  some  convenient  support,"  to 
let  them  then  understand,  "  as  of  himself,  that  if  they  would 
be  satisfied  with  a  loan  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds^  he 
would  do  his  best  endeavour  to  draw  her  Majesty  to  yield 
unto  the  fumishing  of  such  a  sum,  with  assured  hope  to  ob- 
tain the  same  at  her  hands."  ^ 

Truly  Walsingham  was  right  in  saying  that  charges  of  any 
kind  were  difficult  of  digestion.  Yet,  even  at  that  moment, 
Elizabeth  had  no  more  attached  subjects  in  England  than 
were  the  burghers  of  the  Netherlands,  who  were  as  anxious 
as  ever  to  annex  their  territory  to  her  realms. 

Thus,  having  expressed  an  affection  for  Leicester  which  no 
one  doubted,  having  once  more  thoroughly  brow-beaten  the 
States,  and  having  soundly  lectured  Buckhurst — as  a  requital 
for  his  successful  efforts  to  bring  about  a  more  wholesome 
condition  of  affairs — she  gave  the  envoy  a  parting  stab,  with 
this  postscript ; — "  There  is  small  disproportion,"  she  said 
"  betwixt  a  fool  who  useth  not  wit  because  he  hath  it  not,  and 
him  that  useth  it  not  when  it  should  avail  him."*  Leicester, 
too,  was  very  violent  in  his  attacks  upon  Buckhurst.  The 
envoy  had  succeeded  in  reconciling  Hohenlo  with  the  bro- 

'  Letters  of  Yerdogo  and  of  Count   I       *  Queen  to  Buckhurst,  3  May  (1C81 
Lewis    William,    in    Bor,    ILL    xxiil       last  cited.) 
p.  11.  I       "  Ibid.  *  IWd. 
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thers  Norrifly  and  had  persoaded  Sir  John  to  oSsr  the  hand 
^of  friendship  to  Leicester,  provided  it  were  sure  of  heing 
accepted.  Tet  in  this  desire  to  conciliate,  the  Earl  found  re- 
newed cause  for  violence.  ^^  I  woidd  have  had  more  regard 
of  my  Lord  of  Buckhurst,"  he  said,  "  if  the  case  had  heea 
between  him  and  Norris,  but  I  must  r^ard  my  own  reputa- 
tion the  more  that  I  see  others  would  impair  it.  You  have 
deserved  little  thanks  of  me,  if  I  must  deal  plainly,  who  do 
equal  me  after  this  sort  with  him,  whose  best  place  is  oolond 
under  me,  and  once  my  servant,  and  preferred  by  me  to  all 
honourable  place  he  had."^  And  thus  were  enterprises  of 
great  moment,  intimately  affecting  the  safety  of  Holland,  of 
England,  of  all  Protestantism,  to  be  suspended  between  tri- 
umph and  ruin,  in  order  that  the  spleen  of  one  individuals- 
one  Queen's  fevourite — ^might  be  indulged.  The  contempt  of 
an  insolent  grandee  for  a  distinguished  commander — ^himself 
the  son  of  a  Baron,  with  a  mother  the  dear  friend  of  her 
sovereign — ^was  to  endanger  the  existence  of  great  common- 
wealths. Can  the  influence  of  the  individual,  for  good  or 
bad,  upon  the  destinies  of  the  race  be  doubted,  when  the  cha- 
racters and  conduct  of  Elizabeth  and  Leicester,  Burghley  and 
Walsingham,  Philip  and  Parma,  are  closely  scrutinized  and 
broadly  traced  throughout  the  wide  range  of  their  effects  ? 

"  And  I  must  now,  in  your  Lordship's  sight,"  continued 
Leicester,  ^^  be  made  a  counsellor  with  this  companion,  who 
never  yet  to  this  day  hath  done  so  much  as  take  knowledge 
of  my  mislike  of  him ;  no,  not  to  say  this  much,  which  I 
think  would  well  become  his  better,  that  he  was  sorry  to  hear 
I  had  mislike  to  him,  that  he  desired  my  suspension  till  he 
might  either  speak  with  me,  or  be  charged  from  me,  and  if 
then  he  were  not  able  to  satisfy  me,  he  would  acknowledge 
his  fault,  and  make  me  any  honest  satisfaction.  This  manner 
of  dealing  would  have  been  no  disparagement  to  his  better. 
And  even  so  I  must  think  that  your  Lordship  doth  me  wrong, 
knowing  what  you  do,  to  make  so  little  difference  between 
John  Norris,  my  man  not  long  since,  and  now  but  my  colond 

>  Leioester  to  Buokfaurst,  30  April,  1587.    (S.  P.  Office,  Ma) 
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under  ooe,  as  though  we  were  equals.  And  I  cannot  but 
more  than  marvel  at  this  your  proceeding,  when  I  remember 
your  promises  of  friendship,  and  your  opinions  resolutely  set 
down.  .  .  .  You  were  so  determined  before  you  went 
henoe,  but  must  have  become  wonderfully  enamoured  of 
those  men's  unknown  virtues  in  a  few  days  of  acquaintance, 
from  the  alteration  that  is  grown  by  their  own  commenda^ 
tions  of  themselves.  You  know  very  well  that  all  the  world 
should  not  make  me  serve  with  John  Korris.  Your  sudden 
change  from  misUke  to  liking  has,  by  consequence,  presently 
oast  disgrace  upon  me.  But  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  nor 
ev&rj  shadow  a  perfect  representation.  .  .  .  You  knew 
he  should  not  serve  with  me,  but  either  you  thought  me  a 
very  inconstant  man,  or  else  a  very  simple  soul,  resolving 
wiA  you  as  I  did,  for  you  to  take  the  course  you  have  done."  ^ 
He  felt,  however,  quite  strong  in  her  Majesty's  favour.  He 
knew  himself  her  favourite,  beyond  all  chance  or  change,  and 
was  sure,  so  long  as  either  lived,  to  thrust  his  enemies,  by  her 
aid,  into  outer  darkness.  Woe  to  Buckhurst,  and  Norris,  and 
Wilkes,  and  all  others  who  consorted  with  his  enemies.  Let 
them  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come !  And  truly  they  were 
only  too  anxious  to  do  so,  for  they  knew  that  Leicester's 
hatred  was  poisonous.  ^^  He  is  not  so  facile  to  forget  as  ready 
to  revenge,"*  said  poor  Wilkes,  with  neat  aUiteration.  "My 
very  heavy  and  mighty  adversary  wiU  disgrace  and  undo 


me 


"» 


**It  sufficeth,"  continued  Leicester,  "that  her  Majesty 
doth  find  my  dealings  well  enough,  and  so,  I  trust  will  gra- 
ciously use  me.  As  for  the  reconciliations  and  love-days  you 
have  made  there,  truly  I  have  liked  well  of  it ;  for  you  did 
show  me  your  disposition  therein  before,  and  I  allowed  of  it, 
and  I  had  received  letters  both  from  Count  Maurice  and 
Hohenlo  of  their  humility  and  kindness,  but  now  in  your  last 
letters  you  say  they  have  uttered  the  cause  of  their  mislike 


'  Leioeeter  to  Buckhurst  The 
letter  is  linom  Croydon,  and  putheti- 
callj  signed,  "Your  poor  friend,  R. 
lieyoetter," 


'  Wilkes  to  Wftlsingham,  13  April, 
1687.    (8.  P.  Office,  MS.) 

3  Same  to  the  Lord  Chancelloi; 
3rd  June,  X587,    (8,  P.  Office,  MS.J 
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towards  me,  which  you  forbear  to  write  of,  looking  so  speedily 
for  my  retmn."  ^ 

But  the  Earl  knew  well  enough  what  the  secret  was,  for  had 
it  not  been  specially  confided  by  the  judicious  Bartholomew  to 
Atye,  who  had  incontinently  told  his  master  ?  ^^  This  pretense 
that  I  should  kill  Hohenlo,"'  cried  Leicester,  '^is  a  matter 
properly  foisted  in  to  bring  me  to  choler.  I  will  not  suffer  it 
to  rest  thus.  Its  authors  shall  be  duly  and  severely  punished. 
And  albeit  I  see  well  enough  the  plot  of  this  wicked  device, 
yet  shall  it  not  work  the  effect  the  devisers  have  done  it  for. 
No,  my  Lord,  he  is  a  villain  and  a  false  lying  knave  whosoever 
he  be,  and  of  what  nation  soever  that  hath  forged  this  device. 
Count  Hohenlo  doth  know  I  never  gave  him  cause  to  fear  me 
so  much.  There  were  ways  and  means  offered  me  to  have 
quitted  him  of  the  country  if  I  had  so  liked.  This  new 
monstrous  villany  which  is  now  found  out  I  do  hate  and  detest, 
as  I  would  look  for  the  right  judgment  of  God  to  fall  upon 
myself,  if  I  had  but. once  imagined  it.  All  this  makes  good 
proof  of  Wilkes's  good  dealing  with  me,  that  hath  heard  of  so 
vile  and  villainous  a  reproach  of  me,  and  never  gave  me 
knowledge.  But  I  trust  your  Lordship  shall  receive  her 
Majesty's  order  for  this,  as  for  a  matter  that  toucheth  herself 
in  honour,  and  me  her  poor  servant  and  minister,  as  dearly  as 
any  matter  can  do ;  and  I  wUl  so  take  it  and  use  it  to  the 
uttermost."  * 

We  have  seen  how  anxiously  Buckhurst  had  striven  to  do 
his  duty  upon  a  most  difficult  mission.  Was  it  unnatural  that 
so  fine  a  nature  as  his  should  be  disheartened,  at  reaping 
nothing  but  sneers  and  contumely  from  the  haughty  sovereign 
he  served,  and  from  the  insolent  favourite  who  controlled  her 
councils  ?  "I  beseech  your  Lordship,"  he  said  to  Burghley, 
^'keep  one  ear  for  me,  and  do  not  hastily  condemn  me  before 
you  hear  mine  answer.  For  if  I  ever  did  or  shall  do  any 
acceptable  service  to  her  Majesty,  it  was  in  the  stay  and 
appeasing  of  these  countries,  ever  ready  at  my  coming  to  have 
cast  off  all  good  respect  towards  us,  and  to  have  entered  eveo 

>  Leicester  to  Buckhurst,  30  April     (Ma  already  cited.)  *  Ibid. 
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into  some  desperate  cause.  In  the  meantime  I  am  hardly 
thought  of  by  her  Majesty,  and  in  her  opinion  condemned 
before  mine  answer  be  understood.  Therefore  I  beipeech  you 
to  help  me  to  return,  and  not  thus  to  lose  her  Majesty^s  favour 
for  my  good  desert,  wasting  here  my  mind,  body,  my  wits, 
wealth,  and  all,  with  continual  toils,  cares,  and  troubles,  more 
than  I  am  able  to  endure."  ^ 

But  besides  his  instructions  to  smooth  and  expostulate,  in 
which  he  had  succeeded  so  well,  and  had  been  requited  so  ill, 
Buckhurst  had  received  a  still  more  difficult  commission.  He 
had  been  ordered  to  broach  the  subject  of  peace,  as  delicately 
as  possible,  but  without  delay ;  first  sounding  the  leading 
politicians,  inducing  them  to  listen  to  the  Queen's  suggestions 
on  the  subject,  persuading  them  that  they  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  principles  of  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  and  that  it 
was  hopeless  for  the  Provinces  to  continue  the  war  with  their 
mighty  adversary  any  longer.* 

Most  reluctantly  had  Buckhurst  fulfilled  his  sovereign's 


1  Buckhorst  to  Buiighlej,  27  May, 
1681.    (a  P.  Office,  MS.) 

•  **  Whereas  we  have  late  used  your 
eervioe  in  an  intended  treaty  of  peace 
betwixt  the  King  of  Spain  and  na^ 
dealt  in  by  the  Duke  of  Parma  .... 
we  send  you  copies  of  such  letters  as 
have  lately  been  written  to  ourself  by 
the  Duke,  and  by  Champagny  to  the 
Controller.  .  .  .  We  have  taken  order 
that  the  Duke  shall  be  put  in  blind 
of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  anno  *76,  .  .  , 
which  being  afterwards  approved  by 
the  King,  was  published  in  1577,  .  .  . 
having  just  cause  to  hope  that,  if  the 
King  be  willing  to  embrace  peace, 
and  the  Duke  to  fiirther  the  same,  as 
be  pretendeth,  he  may  be  induced  to 
assent  to  such  a  tolerance  as  in  the 
said  pacification  is  contained.  Now 
it  reeteth  that  you  should  seek  to 
frame  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
those  countries  to  such  good  means  as 
by  you  shall  be  thought  expedient  to 
content  themselves  with  the  said 
tolerance;  for  which  purpose  you 
shall,  as  of  yourself  as  one  that 
wisheth  well  to  those  countries,  deal 
witii  some  well-cho«cn  persons  there, 
poch  as  you  shall  learn  to  be  good 


patriots,  ....  laying  before  them 
bow  impossible  it  is  for  them  by  means 
of  their  contributions,  with  the  burden 
whereof  the  people  do  already  find 
themselves  so  much  grieved  to  con- 
tinue the  war,  and  to  make  head  any 
longer  against  so  mighty  and  puissant 
a  prince  as  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
how  unable  ourselves  shall  he  to  sup> 
ply  them  still  with  such  relief  as  the 
necessity  of  their  state  shall  require. 
....  You  may  advise  them  to  dis- 
pose both  their  own  minds  and  those 
of  the  people  to  a  sound  peace,  which, 
in  your  opinion,  they  cannot  at  any 
time  treat  of  with  greater  advantage 
than  at  this  present,  the  King  of 
Spain  being  at  so  low  an  ebb  both  at 
home  and  in  these  countries,  for  want 
as  well  of  victuals  as  of  other  neces- 
sary things  to  continue  the  wars.  .  .  . 
And  if  you  shall  find  that  the  using 
of  these  reasons  and  persuasions  in 
our  namA  may  farther  the  cause  by 
moving  them  rather  to  hearken  unto 
peace,  we  leave  it  to  yours^  to  use, 
in  such  case,  your  own  discretfon 
therem,"  kc  Queen  to  BudchursL 
May,  1587.    (a  P.  Office  MS.) 
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commands  in  this  diBastarooB  course.  To  talk  to  the  Hollanden 
of  the  Ghent  pacification  seemed  puerile.  That  memorable 
treaty,  teq  years  before,  had  been  one  of  the  great  landmarks 
of  progress,  one  of  the  great  achieyements  of  William  the 
Silent.  By  its  provisions,  public  exercise  of  the  reformed 
religion  bad  been  secured  for  the  two  Provinces  of  Holland 
and  Zeeland,  and  it  had  been  agreed  that  the  secret  practice 
of  those  rites  should  be  elsewhere  winked  at,  until  such  time 
as  the  States-Oencral,  under  the  auspioes  of  Philip  II.,  should 
odierwise  ordain.  But  was  it  conceivable  that  now, — aftar 
Phili;/s  authority  had  been  solemnly  abjured,  and  the  reformed 
worship  had  become  the  public,  dominant  religion,  throughout 
all  the  Provinces, — the  whole  republic  should  return  to  ihe 
Spanish  dominion,  and  to  such  toleration  as  might  be  sanc- 
tioned by  an  assembly  professing  loyalty  to  the  most  Catholic 
King? 

Buckhurst  had  repeatedly  warned  the  Queen,  in  fervid  and 
eloquent  language,  as  to  the  intentions  of  Spain.  ^^  There 
was  never  peace  well  made,"  he  observed,  "without  a  mighty 
war  preceding,  and  always,  the  sword  in  hand  is  the  best  p^i 
to  write  the  conditions  of  peace." 

"  If  ever  prince  had  cause,"  he  continued,  "  to  think  himself 
beset  with  doubt  and  danger,  you,  sacred  Queen,  have  most 
just  cause  not  only  to  think  it,  but  even  certainly  to  believe 
it.  The  Pope  doth  daily  plot  nothing  else  but  how  he  may 
bring  to  pass  your  utter  overthrow ;  the  French  King  hath 
already  sent  you  threatenings  of  revenge,  and  though  for  that 
pretended  cause  I  think  little  will  ensue,  yet  he  is  blind  that 
seeth  not  the  mortal  dislike  that  boileth  deep  in  his  heart  for 
other  respects  against  you.  The  Scottish  King,  not  only  in 
regard  of  his  future  hope,  but  also  by  reason  of  some  over 
conceit  in  his  heart,  may  be  thought  a  dangerous  neighbour  to 
you.  The  King  of  Spain  armeth  and  extendeth  all  his  power 
to  ruin  both  you  and  your  estate.  And  if  the  Indian  gold 
have  corrupted  also  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  made  him 
likewise  Spanish,  as  I  marvellously  fear ;  why  will  not  your 
Majesty,  beholding  the  flames  of  your  enemies  on  every  side 
kindling  around,  unlock  all  your  coffers  and  convert  yow 
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treaswrtfor  the  (advancing  of  worthy  men,  and/or  the  arming  of 
ships  and  men-of-war  that  may  defend  you,  since  princes' 
treasures  serve  only  to  thatend,  and,  lie  they  never  so  fast  or  so 
full  in  their  dtests,  can  no  ways  so  defend  themf 

'^  The  eternal  Qod^  in  whose  hands  the  hearts  of  kings  do 
rest,  dispose  and  guide  your  sacred  Majesty  to  do  that  which 
may  be  most  according  to  His  blessed  will,  and  best  for  you, 
as  I  trust  He  will,  even  for  His  mercy's  sake,  both  toward 
your  Majesty  and  the  whole  realm  of  England,  whose  desola* 
tion  is  thus  sought  and  compassed."^ 

Was  this  the  language  of  a  mischieyous  intriguer,  who  was 
sacrificing  the  true  interest  of  his  country,  and  whose  pro- 
ceedings were  justly  earning  for  him  rebuke  and  diGgrace  at  the 
hands  of  his  sovereign  ?  Or  was  it  rather  the  noble  advice  of 
an  upright  statesman,  a  lover  of  his  country,  a  fiEdthful  servant 
of  his  Queen,  who  had  looked  through  the  atmosphere  of 
jB&lsehood  in  which  he  was  doing  his  work,  and  who  had  de- 
tected, with  rare  sagacity,  the  secret  purposes  of  those  who 
were  then  misruling  the  world  ? 

Buckhurst  had  no  choice,  however,  but  to  obey.  His 
private  efforts  were  of  course  fruitless,  but  he  announced  to 
her  Majesty  that  it  was  his  intention  very  shortly  to  bring  the 
matter — €kJcording  to  her  wish — ^before  the  assembly. 

But  Elizabeth,  seeing  that  her  counsel  had  been  unwise 
and  her  action  premature,  turned  upon  her  envoy,  as  she  was 
apt  to  do,  and  rebuked  him. for  his  obedience,  so  soon  as 
obedience  had  proved  inconvenient  to  herself. 

"  Having  perused  your  letters,''  she  said,  "  by  which  you 
so  at  large  debate  unto  us  what  you  have  done  in  the  matter 

of  peace we  find  it  strange  that  you  should  proceed 

further.  And  although  we  had  given  you  full  and  ample 
direction  to  proceed  to  a  public  dealing  in  that  cause,  yet 
your  own  discretion,  seeing  the  difficidties  and  dangers  that 
you  yourself  saw  in  the  propounding  of  the  matter,  ought  to 
have  led  you  to  delay  till  further  command  from  us."  * 

'  Buokhnrst  to  the  Queen,  30  April.    I       '  Queen    to     Buckhuret^    4     June^ 
1587.     (Br.  Mus.  Galba,  C.  xi.  p.  438;       1587.     (&P.  Offioe  M&) 
l£S.)  I 
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Her  Majesty  then  instructed  her  envoy,  in  case  he  had  not 
yet  ^^  propounded  the  matter  in  the  state-house  to  the  general 
assembly/'  to  pause  entirely  until  he  heard  her  further 
pleasure.  She  concluded,  as  usual,  with  a  characteristic  post- 
cript  in  her  own  hand. 

"Oh  weigh  deeplier  this  matter,"  she  said,  "than,  with  so 
shallow  a  judgment,  to  spill  the  cause,  impair  my  honour,  and 
shame  yourself,  with  all  your  wit,  that  once  was  supposed 
better  than  to  lose  a  bargain  for  the  handling.''  ^ 

Certainly  the  sphinx  could  have  propounded  no  more 
puzzling  riddles  than  those  which  Elizabeth  thus  suggested  to 
Buckhurst.  To  make  war  without  an  army,  to  support  an 
army  without  pay,  to  fi*ame  the  hearts  of  a  whole  people  to 
peace  who  were  unanimous  for  war,  and  this  without  saying  a 
word  either  in  private  or  public  ;  to  dispose  the  Netherlanders 
favourably  to  herself  and  to  Leicester,  by  refusing  them  men 
and  money,  brow-beating  them  for  asking  for  it,  and  subjecting 
them  to  a  course  of  perpetual  insults,  which  she  called  "  cor- 
rosives," to  do  all  this  and  more  seemed  difficult.  If  not  to 
do  it,  were  to  spill  the  cause  and  to  lose  the  baigain,  it  was 
more  than  probable  that  they  would  be  spilt  and  lost. 

But  the  ambassador  was  no  (Edipus — although  a  man  of 
delicate  perceptions  and  brilliant  intellect — and  he  turned 
imploringly  to  a  wise  counsellor  for  aid  against  the  tormentor 
who  chose  to  be  so  stony-faced  and  enigmatical. 

"  Touching  the  matter  of  peace,"  said  he  to  Walsingfaam, 
"  I  have  written  somewhat  to  her  Majesty  in  cipher,  so  as  I 
am  sure  you  will  be  called  for  to  decipher  it.  If  you  did 
know  how  infinitely  her  Majesty  did  at  my  departure  and 
h^ore—for  in  this  matter  of  peace  she  hath  specially  used  me 
this  good  while — command  me,  pray  me,  and  persuade  me  to 
further  and  hasten  the  same  with  all  the  speed  possible  thai 
ikight  hey  and  how,  on  the  other  side,  I  have  continually  been  the 
man  and  the  mean  that  have  m^st  plainly  dehorted  her  from 
such  post'hastCy  and  that  she  should  never  make  good  peace 
without  a  puissant  army  in  the  field,  you  would  then  say  that 

'  Queen  to  Buckhurst,  MS.  just  cite4. 
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I  had  now  cause  to  fear  her  iUapkaswefor  being  too  slotVy  <md 
not  too  forward.  And  as  for  all  the  reasons  which  in  my  last 
letters  are  set  down,  her  Majesty  hath  debated  them  with  me 
many  times/'  * 

And  thus  midsunmier  was  fast  approaching,  the  common-i 
wealth  was  without  a  r^ular  government,  Leicester  remained 
in  England  nursing  his  wrath  and  preparing  his  schemes,  the 
Queen  was  at  Greenwich,  corresponding  with  Alexander 
Famese,  and  sending  riddles  to  Buckhurst,  when  the  enemy 
— ^who,  according  to  her  Majesty,  was  "  quite  unable  to  attempt 
the  siege  of  any  town" — suddenly  appeared  in  force  in 
Flanders,  and  invested  Sluys.  This  most  important  seaport, 
both  for  the  destiny  of  the  republic  and  of  England  at  that 
critical  moment,  was  insufficiently  defended.  It  was  quite 
time  to  put  an  army  in  the  field,  with  a  governor-general  to 
command  it. 

On  the  5th  June  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  state-council 
at  the  Hague.  Count  Maurice,  Hohenlo,  and  Moeurs  were 
present,  besides  several  members  of  the  States-General.  Two 
propositions  were  before  the  council.  The  first  was  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  republic,  now 
that  the  enemy  had  taken  the  field,  and  the  important  city  of 
Sluys  was  besieged,  for  Prince  Maurice  to  be  appointed 
captain-general,  until  such  time  as  the  Earl  of  Leicester  or 
some  other  should  be  sent  by  her  Majesty.  The  second  was 
to  confer  upon  the  state-council  the  supreme  government  in 
civil  a£birs,  for  the  same  period,  and  to  repeal  all  limitations 
and  restrictions  upon  the  powers  of  the  council  made  secretly 
by  the  EarL 

Chancellor  Leoninus,  "  that  grave,  wise  old  man,"  moved 
the  propositions.  The  deputies  of  the  States  were  requested 
to  withdraw.  The  vote  of  each  councillor  was  demanded. 
Buckhurst,  who,  as  the  Queen's  representative — ^together 
with  Wilkes  and  John  Norris — ^had  a  seat  in  the  council, 
refdsed  to  vote.  "  It  was  a  matter,"  he  discreetly  observed, 
"  with  which  he  had  not  been  instructed  by  her  Majesty  to 

'Backhurat  to  Walsmgham,  13  June,  1587.     (Br.  Mus.  Galba^  D.  L  96.    MS.) 
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intenneddle.''  Noma  and  Wilkes  also  begged  to  be  excused 
from  voting,  and,  although  earnestly  urged  to  do  so  by  the 
whole  oounoil,  persisted  in  their  refiisal.  Both  measures  were 
then  carried.^ 

No  sooner  was  the  vote  taken,  than  an  English  courier 
entered  the  council-chamber,  with  pressing  despatches  from 
Lord  Leicester.  The  letters  were  at  once  read.  The  Earl 
announced  his  speedy  arrival,  and  summoned  both  the  States- 
Q^neral  and  the  council  to  meet  him  at  Dort,  where  his 
lodgings  ware  already  taken.  All  were  surprised,  but  none 
more  than  Buckhurst,  Wilkes,  and  Norris  ;  for  no  intimation 
of  this  sudden  resolution  had  been  received  by  them,  nor  any 
answer  given  to  various  propositions,  considered  by  her 
Majesty  as  indispensable  preliminaries  to  the  governor's  visit' 

The  council  adjourned  till  after  dinner,  and  BuckhuiBt  held 
conference  meantime  with  various  counsellors  and  deputies. 
On  the  reassembling  of  the  board,  it  was  urged  by  Bameveld, 
in  the  name  of  the  States,  that  the  election  of  Prince  Maurice 
should  still  hold  good.  "  Although  by  these  letters,''  said  he, 
^^  it  would  seem  that  her  Majesty  had  resolved  uiK)n  the  speedy 
return  of  his  Excellency,  yet,  inasmuch  as  the  counsels  and 
resolutions  of  princes  are  often  subject  to  change  upon  new 
occasion,  it  does  not  seem  fit  that  our  late  purpose  concerning 
Prince  Maurice  should  receive  any  interruption." 

Accordingly,  after  brief  debate,  both  resolutions,  voted  in 
the  morning,  were  confirmed  in  the  afternoon. 

"  So  now,"  said  Wilkes,  "  Maurice  is  general  of  all  the 
forces,  et  quid  aequetur  nescimua,"^ 

But  whatever  else  was  to  follow,  it  was  very  certain  that 
Wilkes  would  not  stay.  His  great  enemy  had  sworn  his  de- 
struction, and  would  now  take  his  choice,  whether  to  do  him 
to  death  himself,  or  to  throw  him  into  the  clutch  of  the 
fiarocious  Hohenlo.  "As  for  my  own  particular,"  said  the 
counsellor,  "  the  word  is  go,  whosoever  cometh  or  cometh  not,"  * 
and  he  announced  to  Walsingham  his  intention  of  departing 

'  Wnkes  to  Walstogham,  8  June,  I  <  Wilkes  to  Walsingbam,  29  Apri^ 
168t.     (S.  P.  Office,  MS.)  15S1,    (a  P.  Office,  MS.) 


« Ibid.  » Ibid. 
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without  penmssion,  should  he  not  immediately  receive  it  from 
England.  '^  I  shall  stay  to  be  dandled  with  no  love-days  nor 
leave-takings/"  he  observed.^ 


'  Wilkes  to  Walsingham,  8  June, 
168t.    (a  P.  OflQoe,  MS.) 

Prom  the  very  moment  of  Leicester's 
arrival  in  England,  he  seems  to  have 
conceived  a  violent  hatred  to  Coun- 
cillor Wilkes.  Yet  a  careful  inspec- 
tion of  the  correspondence  shows  that 
never  was  hatred  more  unjust  Wilkes 
bad  told  the  truth  concerning  the  ex- 
penses incurred  bj  England  and  the 
States  during  the  Earl's  first  term  of 
administration.  He  could  not  have 
done  less  without  dereliction  of  dutj, 
and  he  forwarded  certified  vouchers 
for  all  his  statements.  He  always 
did  his  best  to  sustain  the  governor's 
character,  and  to  carry  out  his  legiti- 
mate view&  As  time  wore  on,  he 
was  obliged  to  state  the  disadvantages 
resulting  from  his  protracted  absence, 
and  he  was  forced,  at  last,  to  admit 
the  truth  as  to  his  great  unpopularity. 
He  even  admitted  privately,  on  one 
occasion,  that,  in  consequence  of  that 
unpopularity,  some  other  governor 
might  be  sent  firom  England  more 
acceptable  to  the  Provinces.  This 
was  the  sum  of  his  offences  in  regard 
to  Leicester.  Towards  the  Queen  he 
manifested  himself  an  intelligent, 
honest,  and  most  assidttous  servant, 
but  he  had  incurred  the  hostility  of 
the  &vourite,  and  for  that  there  was 
no  redres&  Even  so  early  as  January 
he  felt  tiiat  he  had  lost  Leicester's 
&vour,  although  he  protested  he 
"  would  repurchase  it  with  the  loss  of 
his  two  best  fingers"  (Wilkes  to  Lei- 
cester, 27  Jan.  1687.  S.  P.  Office, 
MS.) ;  and  he  wrote  at  the  same  time 
to  the  Queen,  complaining  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  his  life^  as  recom- 
pense for  his  faithflil  service— 4t  life 
whksh  he  hoped  to  venture  in  better 
sort  ft>r  her  Majesty's  service.  He  was 
threatened  at  home,  he  said,  and  en- 
dangered abroad.  Wilkes  to  the  Queen, 
30  Jan.  1687.  (S.  P.  Office,  Ma)  A 
few  months  later,  matters  had  grown 
muoh  worse.  Leicester  was  intending 
to  wreak  his  revenge  upon  him  by 
noeans  of  third  persons,  who,  by  his 
malignant  insinuations,  had  been 
made     hostile     to     the     councillor. 


"  Whereunto  is  now  added  the  danger 
of  my  poor  life,"  be  says,  "and  for- 
tune, for  that  I  am  secretly  given  to 
understand,  by  a  dear  friend  of  mine, 
and  inward  with  my  great  and  heavy 
enemy,  that  he  hath  sworn  and  pro- 
tested, even  now  of  late,  to  take  his 
revenge  on  me>-^how  or  in  what  sort 
I  know  not,  but  have  good  cause  to 
doubt,  consid^ing  the  mind  of  my 
enemy,  that  he  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  any  mere  offence  to  be  done 
unto  me,  which  I  suppose  he  will 
never  do  of  himself  nor  by  any  of  his 
own,  but  a  third  means,  whereunto  he 
hath  a  gap  opened  unto  him  by  my 
own  letters  written  unto  him  from 
henoe,  wherein  I  had  touched  some 
persons  of  quality  here  for  their  in- 
direct proceeding  against  her  Majesty 
and  our  nation  ....  Therefore,  I 
humbly  beseech  you  to  move  her  Ma- 
jesty for  my  speedy  return,"  W.  ta 
Uatton,  19  April,  1687.  (S.  P.  Office, 
MS.)  In  a  letter  to  Walshigham  of 
same  date,  he  alluded  to  the  "  deadly 
revenge  threatened  against  him  by 
the  Earl  with  very  bitter  words,"  and 
indicates  the  same  scheme  by  which 
third  persons  are  to  infiict  it.  "1 
would  be  loth  to  commit  myself  to 
his  mercy,"  he  says;    "your  honour 

knoweth  him  better  than  I  do 

Gk>d  is  my  witness  I  have,  since  nia 
departure  from  these  oountries,  de- 
served as  well  of  him  as  ever  did  any. 
....  I  will  stand  to  my  justificatbn, 
and  prove  that  I  have  done  hun  with 
her  Majesty  as  many  good  offices  as 
any  man  that  came  from  henoe,*'  and 
he  then  most  urgently  solicited  pter* 
mission  to  depart  This  permission 
the  government  were  most  reluctant 
to  grant,  and  Wilkes  protested  loudly 
against  his  continuance  in  ofl^  at 
such  "hazard  to  his  poor  Ufe,  withoi^ 
means  of  defence,  in  the  quality  of  his 
rum  or  death."  "  'Tis  a  hard  reward 
for  my  &ithAil  services,"  he  said,  "  to  be 
lefi;  to  the  mercy  of  such  as  have  will 
and  means  by  revenge  to  bereave  her 
Majesty  of  a  true  and  obedient  servant, 
and  me  of  my  life»  in  an  obaoure  sort, 
to  my  perpetual  ioitam/,  to  tha  pleasing 
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But  Leicester  had  delayed  his  coming  too  long.  The 
country  felt  that  it  had  been  trifled  with  by  his  absence — at  so 
critical  a  period— of  seven  months.  It  was  known  too  that  the 
Queen  was  secretly  treating  with  the  enemy^  and  that  Buck- 
hurst  had  been  privately  sounding  leading  personages  upon 
that  subject^  by  her  orders.  This  had  caused  a  deep,  sup- 
pressed indignation.  Over  and  over  again  had  the  English 
government  been  warned  as  to  the  danger  of  delay.  ^^  Your 
length  in  resolving/'  Wilkes  had  said,  "whatsoever  your 
secret  purposes  may  be — will  put  us  to  new  plunges  before 
long."*  The  mission  of  Buckhurst  was  believed  to  be  " but  a 
stale,  having  some  other  intent  than  was  expressed."  And 
at  last,  the  new  plunge  had  been  fairly  taken.  It  seemed  now 
impossible  for  Leicester  to  regain  the  absolute  authority, 
which  he  coveted,  and  which  he  had  for  a  brief  season  possessed 
The  States-General,  under  able  leaders,  had  become  used  to 
a  government  which  had  been  forced  upon  them,  and  which 
they  had  wielded  with  success.  Holland  and  Zeeland,  paying 
the  whole  expense  of  the  war,  were  not  likely  to  endure  again 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  a  foreigner,  guided  by  a  back- 
stairs council  of  reckless  politicians — most  of  whom  were  un- 
principled, and  some  of  whom  had  been  proved  to  be  felons — 
and  established  at  Utrecht,  which  contributed  nothing  to  the 


of  mine  enemlea,  and  the  discomfort- 
ing of  all  honest  men,  bj  an  example, 
firom  serving  of  her  liiyeetj  with  sin- 
cerity/' Ac.  W.  to  Walsing.  29ih 
April,  1687.  (&  P.  Offloe  Ma)  And  he 
soon  afterwards  declared  to  Walsingham 
(15  Maj,  1687.  a  P.  Office,  Ma) 
that^  in  case  he  should  be  left  there  to 
the  mercy  of  his  great  enemj,  if  he  re- 
turned, he  would  venture  "to  hazard 
her  Majesty's  favour  in  returning  home 
without  license."  His  ahum  was  no 
greater  for  his  life  than  for  his  repu- 
tation, both  which,  Leicester,  in  his 
belief  was  sworn  to  destroy.  "I  do 
find  that  my  very  heavy  and  mighty 
adversary,"  he  writes  to  the  Lord 
Ghancdlor  (3  June,  1687.  a  P.  Office, 
Max  "^alh  perpetuaUy  travail  with 
her  Mijesty  to  disgrace  and  undo  me, 
and  I  have  cause  to  doubt  that  he 


doth  or  shall  prevail  against  me,  ood- 
sidering  the  goodness  of  her  Miyeety's 
nature  to  be  induced  to  believe  whom 
slie  &voureth,  and  his  subtlety  to  per- 
suade. I  have  therefoie  no  mean  in 
respect  of  the  great  inequality  be- 
tween him  and  me,  but  dther  to  be 
held  up  by  my  honourable  ftiendi, 
assisted  with  the  wings  of  mine  own 
integrity,  or  to  fall  to  the  ground  with 
dise^ace  and  infiuny,  to  the  dis- 
couragement of  all  that  shall  senre 
her  Majesty  in  like  places." 

Such  passages  paint  the  conditioo 
of  the  civil  service  in  England,  during 
the  reign  of  Leicester  a^  Elisabeth, 
more  vividly  than  could  be  done  by  a 
long  dissertatkm. 

>  Wilkes  to  Walsingham,  17  Maj^ 
1687.    (a  P.  Office  Ma) 
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general  purse.  If  Leicester  were  really  coming,  it  seemed 
certain  that  he  would  be  held  to  acknowledge  the  ancient  con- 
stitution, and  to  respect  the  sovereignty  of  the  States-General 
It  was  resolved  that  he  should  be  well  bridled.  The  sensa- 
tions of  Barneveld  and  his  party  may  therefore  be  imagined, 
when  a  private  letter  of  Leicester  to  his  secretary — "  the 
fellow  named  Junius,"  as  Hohenlo  called  him — having  been 
intercepted  at  this  moment,  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
studying  the  Earl's  secret  thoughts. 

The  Earl  informed  his  correspondent  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  starting  for  the  Netherlands.  He  ordered  him 
therefore  to  proceed  at  once  to  reassure  those  whom  he  knew 
well  disposed  as  to  the  good  intentions  of  her  Majesty  and  of 
the  governor-general  And  if,  on  the  part  of  Lord  Buckhurst 
or  others,  it  should  be  intimated  that  the  Queen  was  resolved 
to  treat  for  peace  with  the  King  of  Spain,  and  wished  to  have 
the  opinion  of  the  Netherlanders  on  that  subject,  he  was  to  say 
boIcUy  that  Lord  Buckhurst  never  had  any  such  charge,  and 
that  her  Majesty  had  not  been  treating  at  all.  She  had  only 
been  attempting  to  sound  the  King's  intentions  towards  the 
Netherlands,  in  case  of  any  accord.  Having  received  no  satis- 
factorj  assurance  on  the  subject,  her  Majesty  was  determined 
to  proceed  with  the  defence  of  these  countries.  This  appeared 
by  the  expedition  of  Drake  against  Spain,  and  by  the  return 
of  the  Earl,  with  a  good  number  of  soldiers  paid  by  her 
Majesty,  over  and  above  her  ordinary  subsidy.* 

"  You  are  also,"  said  the  Earl,  "  to  tell  those  who  have  the 
care  of  the  people"  (the  ministers  of  the  reformed  church 
and  others),  ^^  that  I  am  returning,  in  the  confidence  that  they 
win,  in  future,  cause  all  past  difficulties  to  cease,  and  that 
they  will  yield  to  me  a  legitimate  authority,  such  as  befits  for 
administering  the  sovereignty  of  the  Provinces,  without  my 
being  obliged  to  endure  all  the  oppositions  and  counter* 
minings  of  th^  States,  as  in  times  past.  The  States  must 
content  themselves  with  retaining  the  power  which  they  claim 

^   Leicester    to  Janias,   Greenwich,   I  Compare  MetereD,  xiy.   255.     Hooftl, 
15   June,   1587.      (S.   P.   Oflftce,  MS.)  |  Vervolgh,  249,  ei  mutt,  al 
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to  have  exercised  imder  the  governors  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  King — without  attempting  anything  farther  during  my 
government — since  I  desire  to  do  nothing  of  importance  with- 
out the  advice  of  the  council,  which  will  be  composed  legiti- 
mately of  persons  of  the  country.  You  will  also  tell  them 
that  her  Majesty  commands  me  to  return  unless  I  can  obtain 
from  the  States  the  authority  which  is  necessary,  in  order  not 
to  be  governor  in  appearance  only  and  on  paper.  And  I 
wish  that  those  who  are  good  may  be  apprized  of  all  this,  in 
order  that  nothing  may  happen  to  their  prejudioe  and  ruin, 
and  contrary  to  their  wishes/'* 

There  were  two  very  obvious  comments  to  be  made  upon 
this  document.  Firstly,  the  States — de  jure^  as  they  claimed, 
and  de  facto  most  unquestionably — ^were  in  the  position  of 
the  Emperor  and  King.  They  were  the  sovereigns.  The 
Earl  wished  them  to  content  themselves  with  the  power  which 
they  exercised  under  the  Emperor's  governors.  This  was  like 
requesting  the  Emperor,  when  in  the  Netherlands,  to  consid^ 
himself  subject  to  his  own  governor.  The  second  obvious 
ireflection  was  that  the  Earl,  in  limiting  his  authority  by  a 
state-council,  expected,  no  doubt,  to  appoint  that  body  him- 
self—as he  had  done  before — and  to  allow  the  members  only 
the  right  of  talking,  and  of  voting,  without  the  power  of 
enforcing  their  decisions.  In  short,  it  was  very  plain  Ihat 
Leicester  meant  to  be  more  absolute  than  ever. 

As  to  the  flat  contradiction  given  to  Buckhursf  s  proceed- 
ings in  the  matter  of  peace,  that  statement  could  scarcely 
deceive  any  one  who  had  seen  her  Majesty's  letters  and  in- 
structions to  her  envoy. 

It  was  also  a  singularly  deceitful  course  to  be  adopted  bf 
Leicester  towards  Buckhurst  and  towards  the  Netherlands, 
because  his  own  private  instnictions,  drawn  up  at  the  same 
moment,  expressly  enjoined  him  to  do  exactly  what  Buck- 
hurst had  been  doing.  He  was  most  strictly  and  earnestly 
commanded  to  deal  privately  with  all  such  persons  as  had 
influence  with  the  "common  sort  of  people,"  in  order  that 
>  LeloeBter  to  Jaoiu8)  ubi  ««p. 
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thej  should  use  their  influence  with  those  common  people  in 
favour  of  peace,  bringing  vividly  before  them  the  excessive 
burthens  of  the  war,  their  inability  to  cope  with  so  potent  a 
prinoe  as  Philip,  and  the  necessity  the  Queen  was  under  of 
discontinuing  her  contributions  to  their  support.  He  was  to 
make  the  same  representations  to  the  States,  and  he  was 
further  most  explicitly  to  inform  all  concerned,  that,  in  case 
they  were  unmoved  by  these  suggestions,  her  Majesty  had 
quite  made  up  her  mind  to  accept  the  handsome  offers  of 
peace  held  out  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and  to  leave  them  to 
their  fate. 

It  seemed  scarcely  possible  that  the  letter  to  Junius  and 
the  instructions  for  the  Earl  should  have  been  dated  the  same 
week,  and  should  have  emanated  from  the  same  mind ;  but 
such  was  the  fact. 

He  was  likewise  privately  to  assure  Maurice  and  Hohenlo— 
in  order  to  remove  their  anticipated  opposition  to  the  peace — 
that  such  care  should  be  taken  in  providing  for  them,  as  that 
'^  they  should  have  no  just  cause  to  dislike  thereof,  but  to  rest 
satisfied  withal." 

With  r^ard  to  the  nature  of  his  authority,  he  was  in-* 
structed  to  claim  a  kind  of  dictatorship  in  everything  regard- 
ing the  command  of  the  forces,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
public  treasure.  All  offices  were  to  be  at  his  disposal.  Every 
florin  contributed  by  the  States  was  to  be  placed  in  his  hands, 
and  spent  according  to  his  single  wilL  He  was  also  to  have 
plenary  power  to  prevent  the  trade  in  victuals  with  the  enemy 
by  death  and  confiscation. 

If  opposition  to  any  of  these  proposals  were  made  by  the 
States-General,  he  was  to  appeal  to  the  States  of  each  Pro- 
vince, to  the  towns  and  communities,  and  in  case  it  should 
prove  impossible  for  him  ^^  to  be  furnished  with  the  desired 
authority,"  he  was  then  instructed  to  say  that  it  was  '^  her 
Majesty's  meaning  to  leave  them  to  their  own  counsel  and* 
defence,  and  to  withdraw  the  support  that  she  had  yielded  to 
them  :    seeing  plainly  that  the  continuance  of  the  confused 

VOL.  II. — S 
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government  now  reigning  among  them  could  not  but  work 
their  ruin."  * 

Both  these  papers  came  into  Bameveld's  hands,  through 
the  agency  of  Ortel,  the  States'  envoy  in  England,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Earl  in  the  Netherlands.' 

Of  course  they  soon  became  the  topics  of  excited  conversa- 
tion and  of  alarm  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Buckhurst, 
touched  to  the  quick  by  the  reflection  upon  those  pro- 
ceedings of  his  which  had  been  so  explicitly  enjoined  upon 
him,  and  so  reluctantly  undertaken — appealed  earnestly  to 
her  Majesty.  He  reminded  her,  as  delicately  as  possible,  that 
her  honour,  as  well  as  his  own,  was  at  stake  by  Leicester's 
insolent  disavowals  of  her  authorized  ambassador.  He  be- 
sought her  to  remember  ^^  what  even  her  own  royal  hand  had 
written  to  the  Duke  of  Parma  ; "  and  how  much  his  honour 
was  interested  "  by  the  disavowing  of  his  dealings  about  the 
peace  begun  by  her  Majesty's  conmiandment."  He  adjured 
her  with  much  eloquence  to  think  upon  the  consequences  of 
stirring  up  the  common  and  unstable  multitude  against  their 
rulers ;  upon  the  pernicious  effects  of  allowing  the  cleigy  to 
inflame  the  passions  of  the  people  against  the  government 
"  Under  the  name  of  such  as  have  charge  over  the  people," 
said  Buckhurst,  ^^  are  understood  the  ministers  and  chaplains 
of  the  churches  in  every  town,  by  the  means  of  whom  it  seems 
that  his  Lordship  tendeth  his  whole  purpose  to  attain  to  his 
desire  of  the  administration  of  the  sovereignty."  He  assured 
the  Queen  that  this  scheme  of  Leicester  to  seize  virtually 
upon  that  sovereignty,  would  be  a  disastrous  one.  "The 
States  are  resolved,"  said  he,  "  since  your  Majesty  doth  refuse 
the  sovereignty,  to  lay  it  upon  no  creature  else,  as  a  thing 
contrary  to  their  oath  and  allegiance  to  their  country."  He 
reminded  her  also  that  the  States  had  been  dissatisfied  with 
the  Earl's  former  administration,  believing  that  he  had  ex- 


'  Instnictions  for  the  Eaii  of  Lei- 
oeeter,  20  June,  1687.  Corrected  by 
Lord  Burghley  and  Secretary-  Wal- 
singbam.  (S.  P.  Office  Ma  Compare 
Bor,  IL  xxi  906,  90t.) 


«  Bor,  n.  xxil  906,  907.  "Bj  At 
way,"  writes  Leicester  to  Buigfaley, 
"  send  away  Ortel ;  he  is  a  btd  feUow.* 
Leicester  to  Burgliley,  17  Aug.  15St 
(a  P.  Office  MS.) 
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oeeded  his  commission,  and  that  they  were  determined  there- 
fore to  limit  his  authority  at  his  return.  "  Your  sacred 
Majesty  may  consider/'  he  said,  "what  effect  all  this  may 
work  among  the  common  and  ignorant  people,  by  intimating 
that,  unless  they  shall  procure  him  the  administration  of  such 
a  sovereignty  as  he  requireth,  their  ruin  may  ensue."*  Buck* 
hurst  also  informed  her  that  he  had  despatched  Councillor 
Wilkes  to  England,  in  order  that  he  might  give  more  ample 
information  on  all  these  affiiirs  by  word  of  mouth  than  could 
well  be  written. 

It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  Bameveld  came  down  to  the 
states'-house  with  these  papers  in  his  hand,  and  thundered 
against  the  delinquent  and  intriguing  governor  till  the  general 
indignation  rose  to  an  alarming  height.  False  statements  of 
course  were  made  to  Leicester  as  to  the  substance  of  the  Advo- 
cate's discourse.  He  was  said  to  have  charged  upon  the  English 
government  an  intention  to  seize  forcibly  upon  their  cities,  and 
to  transfer  them  to  Spain  on  payment  of  the  sums  due  to  the 
Queen  from  the  States,  and  to  have  declared  that  he  had  found 
all  this  treason  in  the  secret  instructions  of  the  Earl.*  But 
Bameveld  had  read  the  instructions,  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  reader  has  just  been  called,  and  had  strictly  stated  the  truth, 
which  was  damaging  enough,  without  need  of  exaggeration. 


'  Buckhurst  to  the  Queen,  28  Jane, 
1587.  (Brit  Mus.  Galba.  C.  xi.  p.  61, 
Ha) 

*  Memorial  in  Barghley's  hand, 
Sept  1587.  EnUgrew  and  Beale  to 
the  Lords,  11  Sept  1587.  Leicester 
to  Buighley,  17  Aug.  1587.  Same  to 
same,  11  Sept  1587.  (S,  P.  Office 
MSS.) 

"These  persuasions  of  this  fellow 
Bamevelt,"  says  the  Earl  in  the  last- 
cited  letter,  "wrought  great  impres- 
sions in  manj  men  that  her  Mi^estj 
had  a  formBr  resolution  in  hers^  to 
make  peace  without  these  countries, 
and  that  my  now  sending  was  only  to 
get  authority  here  with  the  command- 
ment of  places  and  people,  that,  if  these 
men  woi^d  not  a^rree  to  such  peace  as 
her  Majesty  would  appoint,  they  should 
be  compelled  thereto  by  sudb  forces 
as  I  should  have  at  my  disposition; 


alleging  also  that  these  few  supplies 
which  I  brought  was  to  augment  my 
power  the  stronger  for  this  only  end. 
These  informations,  assisted  with  the 
report  of  the  copy  of  my  instructions 
and  letters,  for  the  verifying  of  which 
the  party  took  new  oath  that  they  were 
the  true  copies  which  he  had,  and 
moved  him  to  speak  so  plainly,  which 
matters  were  very  probable  and  greatly 
persuadable  to  the  common  sort;  yet 
is  the  matter  so  used  as  notwithstand' 
ing  all  his  allegations  both  of  instruc- 
tions and  letters,  all  men  are  satisfied ; 
and  I  have  not  denied  but  such  words 
are  in  my  instructions  and  such  a  letter 
written,  and  yet  we  made  all  to  agree 
with  an  honourable  and  gracious  in- 
tention in  her  Majesty  towards  them 
all"  &0L  (Compare  Meteren,  xiv.  255 
seq.  Bor,  11.  xxil  906,  907.  Hoofd, 
Verv.  239.     Wagenaar  viii  223,  224.) 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

Bttofttion  of  Slays — Its  Dutch  and  English  Garrison  —  Williams  writes  from 
Sluys  to  the  Qaeen  —  Jealousy  between  the  Earl  and  States  —  Schemes  to 
relieve  Slays — Whioh  are  feeble  and  onsoooeasftd  —  The  Town  Oapito- 
lates  —  Parma  enters  —  Leicester  enraged  —  The  Qaeen  angry  with  the 
Anti-Leioestrians  —  Norris,  Wilkes,  aad  Bockhorst  punished  —  Drake  sails 
for  Spain  — His  Exploits  at  Cadiz  and  lisboii— He  is  reboked  by 
Elisabeth* 

When  Dante  had  passed  through  the  third  circle  of  the 
Inferno— a  desert  of  red-hot  sand,  in  which  lay  a  multitude  of 
victims  of  divine  wrath,  additionally  tortured  by  an  ever- 
descending  storm  of  fiery  flakes — ^he  was  led  by  Vii^  out  of 
this  burning  wilderness  along  a  narrow  causeway.  This  path 
was  protected,  he  said,  against  the  showers  of  flame,  by  the 
lines  of  vapour  which  rose  eternally  from  a  boiling  brook 
Even  by  such  shadowy  bulwarks,  added  the  poet,  do  the 
Flemings  between  Cadzand  and  Bruges  protect  their  land 
against  the  ever-threatening  sea.* 

It  was  precisely  among  these  slender  dykes  between  Kad- 
zand  and  Bruges  that  Alexander  Farnese  had  now  planted  all 
the  troops  that  he  could  muster  in  the  field.  It  was  his  deter- 
mination to  conquer  the  city  of  Sluys  ;  for  the  possession  of 
that  important  sea-port  was  necessary  for  him  as  a  basis  fof 
the  invasion  of  England,  which  now  occupied  all  the  thoughts 
of  his  sovereign  and  himself. 

Exactly  opposite  the  city  was  the  island  of  Kadzand, 
once  a  fair  and  fertile  territory,  with  a  city  and  many  flou* 
rishing  villages  upon  its  surface,  but  at  that  epoch  diminished 


1  "  Hora  cen  jxirto  V  un  de*  duri  marfrlnf 
E  il  famo  del  nisoer  dl  loprs  aduggia 
St  ohe  dal  faoco  6alva  V  acqoa  e  gP  argini 

?aal  t  Fiarominffhi  tn  OvMante  ^  Bruggta 
emondo  il  flotto  che  ver  lor  s'  avvonla 
Fanno  II  sohenni  acclochdM  mar  el  Aiggia.** 
Jf{/kmo,  Canto  zt. 


Compere  Guiociaidhii,  'Deaoiipt 
dee  Pays  Baa^'  ed.  16SS,  pi  3H 
8trada^  H  487.  Benthroglk^  P.  VL 
L.  V.  313. 
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to  a  small  dreary  sand-bank  by  tbe  encroachments  of  the 
ocean. 

A  stream  of  inland  water,  rising  a  few  leagues  to  the  south 
of  Sluys,  divided  itself  into  many  branches  just  before  reach- 
ing the  city,  converted  the  surrounding  territory  into  a 
miniature  archipelago — the  islands  of  which  were  shifting 
treacherous  sand-banks  at  low  water,  and  submerged  ones  at 
flood — and  then  widening  and  deepening  into  a  considerable 
estuary,  opened  for  the  city  a  capacious  harbour,  and  an  ex- 
cellent aliliough  intricate  passage  to  the  sea.  The  city,  which 
was  well  built  and  thriving,  was  so  hidden  in  its  labyrinth  of 
canals  and  streamlets,  that  it  seemed  almost  as  difficult  a 
matter  to  find  Sluys  as  to  conquer  it.  It  afforded  safe  har- 
bour for  five  hundred  large  vessels  ;  and  its  possession,  there- 
fore, was  extremely  important  for  Parma.  Besides  these 
natural  defences,  the  place  was  also  protected  by  fortifications, 
which  were  as  well  constructed  as  the  best  of  that  period. 
There  was  a  strong  rampire  and  many  towers.  There  was  also 
a  detached  citadel  of  great  strength,  looking  towards  the  sea, 
and  there  was  a  ravelin,  called  St.  Anne's,  looking  in  the 
direction  of  Bruges.  A  mere  riband  of  dry  land  in  that 
quarter  was  all  of  solid  earth  to  be  found  in  the  environs  of 
Sluys. 

The  city  itself  stood  upon  firm  soil,  but  that  soil  had  been 
hollowed  into  a  vast  system  of  subterranean  magazines,  not 
for  warlike  purposes,  but  for  cellars,  as  Sluys  had  been  from 
a  remote  period  the  great  entrepot  of  foreign  wines  in  the 
Netherlands.* 

While  the  eternal  disputes  between  Leicester  and  the  States 
were  going  on  both  in  Holland  and  in  England,  while  the 
aecret  negotiations  between  Alexander  Farnese  and  Queen 
EUizabeth  were  slowly  proceeding  at  Brussels  and  Green- 
wich, the  Duke,  notwithstanding  the  destitute  condition  of  his 
troops,  and  the  famine  which  prevailed  throughout  the  obe- 
dient Provinces,  had  succeeded  in  bringing  a  little  army  of 
five  thousand  foot,  and  something  less  than   one  thousand 

*  Authorities  last  dted.     Metefen,  xiv.  254^  255.    Hoofd,  Venr.  254. 
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horse,  into  the  field.'  A  portion  of  this  force  he  placed  under 
the  command  of  the  veteran  La  Motte.  That  distinguished 
campaigner  had  assured  the  commander-in-chief  that  the 
reduction  of  the  city  would  be  an  easy  achievement.*  Alex- 
ander soon  declared  that  the  enterprise  was  the  most  di£ScuU 
one  that  he  had  ever  undertaken.'  Yet,  two  years  before,  be 
had  carried  to  its  triumphant  conclusion  the  famous  siege  of 
Antwerp.  He  stationed  his  own  division  upon  the  isle  of 
Eadzand,  and  strengthened  his  camp  by  additionally  fortifying 
those  shadowy  bulwarks,  by  which  the  island,  since  the  age  of 
Dante,  had  entrenched  itself  against  the  assaults  of  ocean. 

On  the  other  hand.  La  Motte,  by  the  orders  of  his  chiefs 
had  succeeded,  after  a  sharp  struggle,  in  carrying  the  fort  of 
St.  Anne.  A  still  more  important  step  was  the  surprising  of 
Blankenburg,  a  small  fortified  place  on  the  coast,  about  mid- 
way between  Ostend  and  Sluys,  by  which  the  sea-communica- 
tions with  the  former  city  for  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  town 
were  interrupted.^ 

Parma's  demonstrations  against  Sluys  had  commenced  in 
the  early  days  of  June.  The  conmiandant  of  the  place  was 
Arnold  de  Groenevelt,  a  Dutch  noble  of  ancient  lineage  and 
approved  valour.  His  force  was,  however,  very  meagre^ 
hardly  numbering  more  than  eight  hundred,  all  Nether- 
landers,  but  counting  among  its  officers  several  most  distin- 
guished personages — ^Nicholas  de  Maulde,  Adolphus  de  Meet- 


'  Panna  to  Philip  n.,  6  Aug.  168t. 
(Arch,  de  Simancas,  MS.) 

This  force  was  subsequently  very 
much  increased.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  arrive  at  the  exact  numbers. 
They  are  not  stated  by  Famese  in  his 
letters  to  the  King,  preserved  in  the 
Archives  of  Simancas.  Strada  (IL  489) 
gives  the  numbers  as  stated  in  the  text 
Roger  Williams,  however,  in  a  letter 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  sent  from  Sluys 
at  an  early  period  of  the  siege,  says 
that  the  Duke  of  Parma  had  come 
before  the  town,  a  week  before,  in  per- 
son, with  four  regiments  of  Walloona, 
four  of  Germans,  flfly-two  companies 
of  Spaniards,  twenty-four  comets  of 
horse,  and  forty-eight  pieces  of  battery, 


and  that  the  next  day  there  anived 
one  regiment  of  Italisms  and  one  of 
Burgundian&  This  wouki  give  a  total 
of  at  least  17,600  men,  more  than  thrioo 
as  many  as  the  historiographer  of  the 
Duke    allows.      B.   Williams   to  tbe 

9 
Queen,   —  June,    1587.      (Brit  Mq& 

Galba,  D.  I.  p.  40,  MS.) 

■  Parma  to  PhiKp  XL,  6  Aug.  IMt. 
(Arch,  de  Simancas,  MS.) 

'  Ibid.  "  En  mio  pooo  juicio  la  mas 
dlficultosa  y  laborioea  cusa  que  bo 
visto  e  acometido  en  Flandea** 

*  Strada,  IL  488.  Meters  wbi  m|x 
Bor,  IL  Txii.  984.  Bontiyoglk)^  Hooft 
vibi  sup. 
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kerke  and  his  younger  brother,  Captain  Heraugiere,  and  other 
well-known  partisans. 

On  the  threatening  of  danger  the  commandant  had  made 
application  to  Sir  William  Bussell,  the  worthy  successor  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  the  government  of  Flushing.  He  had 
received  from  him,  in  consequence,  a  reinforcement  of  eight 
hundred  English  soldiers,  under  several  eminent  chieftains, 
foremost  among  whom  were  the  famous  Welshman  Boger 
Williams,  Captain  Huntley,  BaskerviUe,  Sir  Francis  Vere, 
Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  Captain  Hart.  This  combined 
force,  however,  was  but  a  slender  one,  there  being  but  sixteen 
hundred  men  to  protect  two  miles  and  a  half  of  rampart,  be- 
sides the  forts  and  ravelins.^ 

But,  such  as  it  was,  no  time  was  lost  in  vain  regrets.  The 
sorties  against  the  besiegers  were  incessant  and  brilliant.  On 
one  occasion  Sir  Francis  Vere— conspicuous  in  the  throng,  in 
his  red  mantilla,  and  supported  only  by  one  hundred  English- 
men and  Dutchmen,  under  Captain  Baskerville — ^held  at  bay 
eight  companies  of  the  famous  Spanish  legion  called  the  Terzo 
Veijo,  at  push  of  pike,  took  many  prisoners,  and  forced  the 
Spaniards  from  the  position  in  which  they  were  entrenching 
themselves.^  On  the  other  hand,  Famese  declared  that  he 
had  never  in  his  life  witnessed  anything  so  unflinching  as  the 
courage  of  his  troops ;  employed  as  they  were  in  digging 
trenches  where  the  soil  was  neither  land  nor  water,  exposed 
to  inundation  by  the  suddenly- opened  sluices,  to  a  plunging 
fire  from  the  forts,  and  to  perpetual  hand-to-hand  combats 
with  an  active  and  fearless  foe,  and  yet  pumping  away  in  the 
coffer-dams — which  they  had  invented  by  way  of  obtaining  a 
standing-ground  for  their  operations — as  steadily  and  sedately 
as  if  engaged  in  purely  pacific  employments.'  The  besieged 
were  inspired  by  a  courage  equally  remarkable.  The  regular 
garrison  was  small  enough,  but  the  burghers  were  courageous. 


I  Strada,  Meteren,  Bor,  Bentivoglio, 
Hoofii,  uld  9up,  Roger  Willi^ns, 
*Di80oarse  of  War,*  apud  Grimstone, 
'Hist  Netherlands,  L.  xiii.  962. 

"  R.  Williams,  ulri  sup. 


■  Parma  to  Philip  II.  !Lf^    i58t. 

(Arch,  de  Simancas,  MS.)    Strada»  U 
491. 
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and  even  the  women  organized  themselves  into  a  band  of 
pioneers.  This  corps  of  Amazons,  led  by  two  female  captains, 
rejoicing  in  the  names  of  ^  May  in  the  Heart '  and  ^  Catherine 
the  Bose/  actually  constructed  an  important  redoubt  between 
the  citadel  and  the  rampart,  which  received,  in  compliment  to 
its  builders,  the  appellation  of '  Fort  Venus/  ^ 

The  demands  of  the  beleaguered  garrison,  however,  upon 
the  States  and  upon  Leicester  were  most  pressing.  Captain 
Hart  swam  thrice  out  of  the  city  with  letters  to  the  States, 
to  the  governor-general,  and  to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  the 
same  perilous  feat  was  performed  several  times  by  a  Nether- 
land  officer.*  The  besi^ed  meant  to  sell  their  lives  dearly, 
but  it  was  obviously  impossible  for  them,  with  so  slender  a 
force,  to  resist  a  very  long  time. 

"Our  ground  is  great  and  our  men  not  so  many,"  wrote 
Roger  Williams  to  his  sovereign,  "  but  we  trust  in  Qod  and 

our  valour  to    defend  it We  mean,   with  God's 

help,  to  make  their  downs  red  and  black,  and  to  let  out  every 
acre  of  our  ground  for  a  thousand  of  their  lives,  besides  our 
own/'« 

The  Welshman  was  no  braggart,  and  had  proved  often 
enough  that  he  was  more  given  to  performances  than  pro- 
mises. "We  doubt  not  your  Majesty  will  succour  us," he 
said,  "for  our  honest  mind  and  plain  dealing  toward  your 
royal  person  and  dear  country ; "  adding,  as  a  bit  of  timely 
advice,  "Royal  Majesty,  believe  not  over  much  your  peace- 
makers. Had  they  their  mind,  they  will  not  only  imdo  your 
friends  abroad,  but,  in  the  end,  your  royal  estate."  * 

Certainly  it  was  from  no  want  of  wholesome  warning  from 
wise  statesmen  and  blunt  soldiers  that  the  Queen  was  ven- 
turing into  that  labyrinth  of  negotiation  which  might  prove  so 
treacherous.  Never  had  been  so  inopportune  a  moment  for 
that  princess  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  him  who  was  charming 
her  so  wisely,  while  he  was  at  the  same  moment  battering 

>  Bor,  in.  xziil  6,  seq.  *  Meteren,  Bor,  R.  WOliams,  M  nyi 

•  B,  WUiamB  to  the  Qneen,  ^  June,  1587.    (Brit  Mua  GaUn,  D.  L  p.  40^  MSJ 

•IW4. 
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the  place^  which  was  to.  be  the  basis  of  his  operations  against 
her  reakn.  Her  delay  in  sending  forth  Leicester,  with  at 
least  a  moderate  contingent,  to  the  rescue,  was  most  per- 
nicious. The  States — ^ignorant  of  the  Queen's  exact  relations 
with  Spain,  and  exaggerating  her  disingenuousnees  into  abso- 
lute perfidy — became  on  their  own  part  exceedingly  to  blame. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  both  Hollanders  and  English- 
men were  playing  into  the  hands  of  Parma  as  adroitly  as  if  he 
had  actually  directed  their  movements.  Deep  were  the 
denunciations  of  Leicester  and  his  partisans  by  the  States' 
party,  and  incessant  the  complaints  of  the  English  and  Dutch 
troops  shut  up  in  Sluys  against  the  inactivity  or  treacheiy  of 
Maurice  and  Hohenlo. 

^^If  Count  Maurice  and  his  base  brother,  the  Admiral 
(Jnstinus  de  Nassau),  be  too  young  to  govern,  must  Holland 
and  Zeeland  lose  their  countries  and  towns  to  make  them 
expert  men  of  war?''  asked  Boger  Williams.^  A  pr^nant 
question  certainly,  but  the  answer  was,  that  by  sus- 
picion and  jealousy,  rather  than  by  youth  and  inexperience, 
the  arms  were  paralyzed  which  should  have  saved  the 
garrison.  "If  these  base  fello¥rB  (the  States)  will  make 
Count  Hollock  their  instrument,"  continued  the  Welshman, 
"to  cover  and  maintain  their  foUy  and  lewd  dealing,  is  it 
necessary  for  her  royal  Majesty  to  suffer  it  ?  These  are  too 
great  matters  to  be  rehearsed  by  me ;  but  because  I  am  in  the 
town,  and  do  resolve  to  sign  with  my  blood  my  duty  in  serv- 
ing my  sovereign  and  country,  I  trust  her  Majesty  will  pardon 
me."'  Certainly  the  gallant  adventurer  on  whom  devolved 
at  least  half  the  work  of  directing  the  defence  of  the  city,  had 
a  right  to  express  his  opinions.  Had  he  known  the  whole 
truth,  however,  those  opinions  would-  have  been  modified. 
And  he  wrote  amid  the  smoke  and  turmoil  of  daily  and 
nightly  batUe. 

"Yesterday  was  the  fifth  saJly  we  made,"  he  observed 
"Since  I  followed n the  wars  I  never  saw  valianter  captain^ 

I  WBUams  to  Walwngham,  ^^,  1587.    (Brit  Hus.  Galba,  0.  xi  102,  MS.) 
■^Ibid. 
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nor  willinger  soldiers.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  enemy  entered 
the  ditch  of  our  fort,  with  trenches  upon  wheels,  artillery- 
proof.  We  sallied  out,  recovered  their  trenches,  slew  the 
governor  of  Dam,  two  Spanish  captains,  with  a  number  of 
others,  repulsed  them  into  their  artillery,  kept  the  ditch  until 
yesternight,  and  will  recover  it,  with  God's  help,  this  night, 

or  else  pay  dearly  for  it T  care  not  what  may  become 

of  me  in  this  world,  so  that  her  Majesty's  honour,  with  the 
rest  of  honourable  good  friends,  tviU  think  me  an  honed 
man."' 

No  one  ever  doubted  the  simple-hearted  Welshman's  ho- 
nesty, any  more  than  his  valour ;  but  he  confided  in  the 
candour  of  others  who  were  somewhat  more  sophisticated  than 
himself  When  he  warned  her  royal  Majesty  against  the 
peace-makers,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  know  that  the 
great  peace-maker  was  Elizabeth  herself. 

After  the  expiration  of  a  month  the  work  had  become  most 
fatiguing.  The  enemy's  trenches  had  been  advanced  close  to 
the  ramparts,  and  desperate  conflicts  were  of  daily  occurrence. 
The  Spanish  mines,  too,  had  been  pushed  forward  towards 
the  extensive  wine-caverns  below  the  city,  and  the  danger  of 
a  vast  explosion  or  of  a  general  assault  from  beneath  their 
very  feet,  seemed  to  the  inhabitants  imminent.  Eight  days 
long,  with  scarcely  an  intermission,  amid  those  sepulchral 
vaults,  dimly-lighted  with  torches,  Dutchmen,  EnglishmeD, 
Spaniards,  Italians,  fought  hand  to  hand,  with  pike,  pistol, 
and  dagger,  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth.* 

Meantime  the  operations  of  the  States  were  not  commend- 
able. The  ineradicable  jealousy  between  the  Leicestrians  And 
the  Barneveldians  had  done  its  work.  There  was  no  hearty 
eflfort  for  the  relief  of  Sluys.  There  were  suspicions  that,  if 
saved,  the  town  would  only  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  as  an  additional  vantage-point  for  coercing  the 
country  into  subjection  to  his  arbitrary  authority.     Perhaps 

*  Williams  to  Walsingham,  last  cited. 

•  Strada,  IL  486-512.  Meteren,  ubi  mp,  Bor,  IIL  xxiil  5-9,  14-2L  Har 
rwus,  III.  402-404. 
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it  would  be  trausferred  to  Philip  by  Elizabeth  as  part  of  the 
price  for  peace.  There  was  a  growing  feeling  in  Holland  and 
Zeeland,  that,  as  those  Provinces  bore  all  the  expense  of  the 
war,  it  was  an  imperative  necessity  that  they  should  limit 
their  operations  to  the  defence  of  their  own  soil.  The  sus- 
picions as  to  the  policy  of  the  English  government  were 
sapping  the  very  foundations  of  the  alliance,  and  there  was 
small  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Hollanders,  therefore,  to 
protect  what  remained  of  Flanders,  and  thus  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of*  her  whom  they  were  beginning  to  look  upon  as 
an  enemy.^ 

Maurice  and  Hohenlo  made,  however,  a  foray  into  Brabant, 
by  way  of  diversion  to  the  siege  of  Sluys,  and  thus  com- 
pelled Famese  to  detach  a  considerable  force  under  Haulte- 
penne  into  that  country,  and  thereby  to  weaken  himself.  The 
expedition  of  Maurice  was  not  unsuccessful.  There  was  some 
sharp  skirmishing  between  Hohenlo  and  Haultepenne,  in 
which  the  latter,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  distinguished 
generals  on  the  royal  side,  was  defeated  and  slain  ;  the  fort  of 
Engel,  near  Bois-le-Duc,  was  taken,  and  that  important  city 
itself  endangered  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  contingent  on 
which  Leicester  relied  from  the  States  to  assist  in  relieving 
Sluys  was  not  forthcoming.* 

For,  meantime,  the  governor-general  had  at  last  been  sent 
back  by  his  sovereign  to  the  post  which  he  had  so  long  aban- 
doned. Leaving  Leicester  House  on  the  4th  July  >*J!^, 
(N.  8.),  he  had  come  on  board  the  fleet  two  days  168^. 
afterwards  at  Margate.  He  was  bringing  with  him  to  the 
Netherlands  three  thousand  fresh  infantry,  and  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds,  of  which  sum  fifteen  thousand  pounds  had  been 
at  last  wrung  from  Elizabeth  as  an  extra  loan,  in  place  of  the 
sixty  thousand  pounds  which  the  States  had  requested.  As 
he  sailed  past  Ostend  and  towards  Flushing,  the  Earl  was 
witness  to  the  constant  cannonading  between  the  besieged 


"  A  brief  Report  of  the  Proceedings 
of  his  Exoellencj  for  the  Relief  of 
Sluys,  2e  July,  1587.    (S.  P.  Oflftce  Ma) 


'  Bor,  Meteren,  Hoo^  Bentiroglio^ 
Strada^  ubi  nip. 
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city  and  the  camp  of  Famese,  and  saw  that  the  work  could 
hardly  be  more  serious  ;  for  in  one  short  day  more  shots  were 
fired  than  had  ever  been  known  before  in  a  single  day  in  all 
Parma's  experience.* 

Arriving  at  Flushing,  the  governor-general  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  inhabitants  ;  but  the  mischief,  which  had  been 
set  a-foot  six  months  before,  had  done  its  work.  The  political 
intrigues,  disputes,  and  the  conflicting  party-organizations, 
have  already  been  set  in  great  detail  before  the  reader,  in 
order  that  their  effect  might  now  be  thoroughly  understood 
without  explanation.  The  governor-general  came  to  Flush- 
ing at  a  most  critical  moment.  The  fate  of  all  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  of  Sluys,  and  with  it  the  whole  of  Philip  and 
Parma's  great  project,  were,  in  Famese's  own  language,  hang- 
ing by  a  thread.^ 

It  would  have  been  possible — ^had  the  transactions  of  the 
past  six  months,  so  far  as  r^arded  Holland  and  England, 
been  the  reverse  of  what  they  had  been — to  save  the  city, 
and,  by  a  cordial  and  united  effort,  for  the  two  countries  to 
deal  the  Spanish  power  such  a  blow,  that  smnmer,  as  would 
have  paralyzed  it  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  have  placed 
both  commonwealths  in  comparative  security. 

Instead  of  all  this,  general  distrust  and  mutual  jealonsj 
prevailed.  Leicester  had,  previously  to  his  departure  from 
England,  summoned  the  States  to  meet  him  at  Dort  upon  his 
arrival.  Not  a  soul  appeared.  Such  of  the  state-councillors 
as  were  his  creatures  came  to  him,  and  Count  Maurice  made 
a  visit  of  ceremony.  Discussions  about  a  plan  for  relieving 
the  siege  became  mere  scenes  of  bickering  and  confiosioQ. 
The  officers  within  Sluys  were  desirous  that  a  fleet  should 
force  its  way  into  the  harbour,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
English  army,  strengthened  by  the  contingent  which  Leicester 
had  demanded  from  the  States,  should  advance  against  the 
Duke  of  Parma  by  land.    It  was,  in  truth,  the  only  way 


'  Authorities  last  dted.  lAojd  to 
Walsingham,  26  June,  1587.  (S.  P.  Of- 
fice MS.)  Baudart,  Polemog.  11.  96, 
"17,800  ahota." 


*  Parma  to  Philip,  U.  6  Aug.  1587. 
(Arch,  de  Simancas  Ma)  **ColgMlos 
da  un  hilo  todos  loa  est«^os  y  U^  \o 
dependiente,"  Ac 
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to  succour  the  place.  The  scheme  was  quite  practicable, 
Leicester  recommeuded  it^  the  Hollanders  seemed  to  favour 
it,  Commandant  Groenevelt  and  "Roger  Williams  urged  it. 

"  I  do  assure  you,"  wrote  the  honest  Welshman  to  Leicester 
'^  if  you  will  come  afore  this  town,  with  as  many  galliots  and 
as  many  flat-bottomed  boats  as  can  cause  two  men-of-war  to 
enter,  they  cannot  stop  their  passage,  if  your  mariners  will  do 
a  quarter  of  their  duty,  as  I  saw  them  do  divers  times.  Before 
they  make  their  entrance,  we  will  come  with  our  boats,  and 
fight  with  the  greatest  part,  and  show  them  there  is  no  such 
great  danger.  Were  it  not  for  my  wounded  arm,  I  would  be 
in  your  first  boat  to  enter.  Notwithstanding,  I  and  other 
Englishmen  will  approach  their  boats  in  such  sort,  that  we 
will  force  them  to  give  their  saker  of  artiUery  upon  us.  If 
your  Excellency  will  give  ear  unto  those  false  lewd  fellows 
(the  Captain  meant  the  States-General),  you  shall  lose  great 
opportunity.  Within  ten  or  twelve  days  the  enemy  will  make 
his  bridge  from  Kadzand  unto  Bt.  Anne,  and  force  you  to 
hazard  battle  before  you  succour  this  town.  Let  my  Lord 
Willoughby  and  Sir  William  Russell  land  at  Terhoven,  right 
against  Kadzand,  with  4000,  and  entrench  hard  by  the  water- 
side, where  their  boats  can  carry  them  victual  and  munition. 
They  may  approach  by  trenches  without  engf^ng  any  danger- 
ous fight  ....  We  dare  not  show  the  estate  of  this 
town  more  than  we  have  done  by  Captain  Herte.  We  must 
fight  this  night  within  our  rampart  in  the  fort.  You  may 
assure  the  world  here  are  no  Hamerts,  but  valiant  captains 
and  valiant  soldiers,  such  as,  with  God's  help,  had  rather  be 
buried  in  the  place  than  be  disgraced  in  any  point  that  belongs 
to  such  a  number  of  men-of-war."^ 

But  in  vain  did  the  governor  of  the  place,  stout  Arnold 
Groenevelt,  assisted  by  the  rough  and  direct  eloquence  of 
Boger  Williams,  urge  upon  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  the 
States-General  the  necessity  and  the  practicability  of  the  plan 


'  WiUiams  to  Leicester, 


n  June 


1681 


8  July- 

(Brit  Mua  Oalba,  D.  I.  p.  152,  Ma) 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Baron 


Hemart  was  the  unfortunate  officer 
who  so  disgracefully  surrendered  Grave 
in  the  first  year  of  Leicester's  adminis- 
tration. 
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proposed.  The  fleet  never  entered  the  harbour.  There  was 
no  William  of  Orange  to  save  Antwerp  and  Sluys,  as  Leyden 
had  once  been  saved,  and  his  son  was  not  old  enough  to 
unravel  the  web  of  intrigue  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  or 
to  direct  the  whole  energies  of  the  commonwealth  towards 
an  all-important  end.  Leicester  had  lost  all  influence,  all 
authority,  nor  were  his  military  abilities  equal  to  the  occasion, 
even  if  he  had  been  cordially  obeyed. 

Ten  days  longer  the  perpetual  battles  on  the  ramparts  and 
within  the  mines  continued,  the  plans  conveyed  by  the  bold 
swimmer,  Captain  Hart,  for  saving  the  place  were  still  un- 
attempted,  and  the  city  was  tottering  to  its  fall.  '^  Had 
Captain  Hart's  words  taken  place,"  wrote  Williams,  bitterly, 
"  we  had  been  succoured,  or,  if  my  letters  had  prevailed,  our 
pain  had  been  no  peril.  All  wars  are  best  executed  in  sight 
of  the  enemy.  .  .  .  The  last  night  of  June  (10th  July,  N.8.) 
the  enemy  entered  the  ditches  of  our  fort  in  three  several 
places,  continuing  in  fight  in  mine  and  on  rampart  for  the 
space  of  eight  nights.  The  ninth  he  battered  us  furiously, 
made  a  breach  of  five  score  paces  saltable  for  horse  and  man. 
That  day  he  attempted  us  in  all  places  with  a  general  assault 
for  the  space  of  almost  five  hours."* 

The  citadel  was  now  lost.     It  had  been  gallantly  defended, 

and  it  was  thenceforth  necessary  to  hold  the  town  itself,  in 

-  July,    ^^^  very  teeth   of   an   overwhelming  force.     "  We 

1586.  were  forced  to  quit  the  fort,"  said  Sir  Roger,  "  leaving 
nothing  behind  us  but  bare  earth.  But  here  we  do  remain 
resolutely  to  be  buried,  rather  than  to  be  dishonoured  in  the 
least  point."* 

It  was  still  possible  for  the  fleet  to  succour  the  city.  "  I  do 
assiu^  you,"  said  Williams,  ^^  that  your  captains  and  mariners 
do  not  their  duty  miless  they  enter  with  no  great  loss ;  but 
you  must  consider  that  no  wars  may  he  made  without  danger. 
What  you  mean  to  do,  we  beseech  you  to  do  with  expedition. 


9 

'Williams    to    Leioestei;    —    July, 

1687.  (Brit  Mtia.  Galba,  D.  I.  179,  Ma) 
Compare  Bor,   Meteren,   Hoofd,  Bentl- 


voglio,    Strada,    Haraeua^   tifrt  rap.  ti 
mult,  al 

'Williams  to  Leicester.     (hiS,  ImI 
dted.) 
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and  persuade  yourself  that  we  will  die  valiaiit^  honest  men. 
Your  Excellency  will  do  well  to  thank  the  old  President  de 
Meetkerk  for  the  honesty  and  valour  of  his  son/'  * 

Count  Maurice  and  his  natural  brother,  the  Admiral,  now 
undertook  the  succour  by  sea ;  but,  according  to  the  Leices- 
trians,  they  continued  dilatory  and  incompetent.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  certain  that  they  did  nothing.  At  last,  Parma  had  com- 
pleted the  bridge,  whose  construction  was  so  much  dreaded. 
The  haven  was  now  enclosed  by  a  strong  wooden  structure^ 
resting  on  boats,  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  famous  bridge 
with  which  he  had  two  years  before  bridled  the  Scheldt,  and 
Sluys  was  thus  completely  shut  in  from  the  sea.  Fire-ships  were 
now  constructed,  by  order  of  Leicester — ^feeble  imitations  of 
the  floating  volcanoes  of  Gianibelli — ^and  it  was  agreed  that 
they  should  be  sent  against  the  bridge  with  the  first  flood-tide. 
The  propitious  moment  never  seemed  to  arrive,  however,  and, 
meantime,  the  citizens  of  Flushing,  of  their  own  accord, 
declared  that  they  would  themselves  equip  and  conduct  a  fleet 
into  the  harbour  of  Sluys.*  But  the  Nassaus  are  said  to  have 
expressed  great  disgust  that  low-bom  burghers  should  presume 
to  meddle  with  so  important  an  enterprise,  which  of  right 
belonged  to  their  family.^  Thus,  in  the  midst  of  these  alter- 
cations and  contradictory  schemes,  the  month  of  July  wore 
away,  and  the  city  was  reduced  to  its  last  gasp. 


"  R.  Williama  toWabingham  - 


July, 

(Brit  Mus.  CWba,  D.  L  p.  179. 


168t. 
M&) 

Compare  '  Diaoourse  of  War '  apud 
Grimatone,  xiiL  963.  "Truly  all  the 
Dutch  and  Walloons,"  says  Sir  Roger, 
"  showed  themselves  constant,  resolute, 
and  valiant,  especially  those  brave  and 
valiant  captains  Meetkerke  and  Herau- 
giere.*'  He  also  especially  commends 
the  valour  of  Huntley,  TJdall,  Soott, 
Ferdinando  Gorges,  St  Leger,  and 
Nicholas  Baskerv^e. 

•  A  brief  Report  of  the  Proceedings 
of  his  Excellency  for  the  relief  of  Sluys, 
26  July,  1587.  ?S.  P.  Office  MS.)  Wil- 
loughby,  RusseU,  Pelham  and  others, 
to  the  Lords,  12  Aug.  1587.  (S.  P. 
Office  M&) 


■  "Burghers  of  Flushing  proffered 
their  services,  which  were  accepted 
with  thanks;  but  that  upon  Count 
Maurice  and  Admiral  Nassau  being 
applied  to  for  necessaries,  they  seemed 
to  be  touched  very  much  in  reputation 
that  a  piece  of  service  so  respectable 
sliould  have  beeo  left  to  persons  of 
base  quality  instead  of  to  themselves, 
who  readily  would  adventure  their  best 
means.      His    Excellency,   fearing    to 

offend  them,  gave  his  consent 

Maurice  declared  the  enterprise  to  bo 
impossible  without  better  means,  from 
which  it  appeared  plainly  that  all  had 
been  devised  on  purpose  of  delay,  until 
it  should  be  too  late  to  help  the  town." 
Willoughby,  Russell,  eiaL  to  the  Lords. 
(M&  last  cited.) 
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l^or  the  cannonading  had  thoroughly  done  its  work 
Eighteen  dayd  long  the  burghers  and  what  remained  of  the 
garrison  had  lived  upon  the  ramparts^  never  leaving  their 
posts,  but  eating,  sleeping,  and  fighting  day  and  xdght.  Of 
the  sixteen  hundred  Dutch  and  English  but  seven  hundred 
remained.  At  last  a  swimming  messenger  was  sent  out  by  the 
besieged  with  despatches  for  the  States,  to  the  purport  that  the 
city  could  hold  out  no  longer.  A  breach  in  the  wall  had  been 
effected  wide  enough  to  admit  a  hundred  men  abreast.  Bluys 
had,  in  truth,  already  fallen,  and  it  was  hopeless  any  longer  to 
conceal  the  fact.  If  not  relieved  within  a  day  or  two,  the 
garrison  would  be  obliged  to  surrender ;  but  they  distinctly 
stated,  that  they  had  all  pledged  themselves,  soldiers  and 
burghers,  men,  women,  and  all,  unless  the  most  honourable 
terms  were  granted,  to  set  fire  to  the  city  in  a  hundred  places, 
and  then  sally,  in  mass,  from  the  gates,  determined  to  fight 
their  way  through,  or  be  slain  in  the  attempt.  The  messenger 
who  carried  these  despatches  was  drowned,  but  the  letters  were 
saved,  and  fell  into  Parma's  hands.' 

At  the  same  moment,  Leicester  was  making,  at  last,  an 
effort  to  raise  the  siege.  He  brought  three  or  four  thousand 
men  from  Flushing,  and  landed  them  at  Ostend  ;  thence  he 
marched  to  Blanckenburg.  He  supposed  that  if  he  could 
secure  that  little  port,  and  thus  cut  the  Duke  completely  off 
from  the  sea,  he  should  force  the  Spanish  commander  to  raise 
(or  at  least  suspend)  the  siege  in  order  to  give  him  battle. 
Meantime,  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  for  Maurice  and 
Hohenlo  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  harbour  of  Sluys.  In 
this  conjecture  he  was  quite  correct ;  but  unfortunately  ho 
did  not  thoroughly  carry  out  his  own  scheme.  If  the  Ead 
had  established  himself  at  Blanckenburg,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  Parma — as  he  himself  subsequently  declared — 
to  raise  the  siege.*  Leicester  carried  the  outposts  of  the 
place  successfully  ;  but,  so  soon  as  Farnese  was  aware  of  this 
demonstration,  he  detached  a  few  companies  with  orders  to 

'  Streda^  Bor,  Heteren,  Hoofd,  K.  WiUiama,  in  Grimstone^  ubim^  ei  al 
*  Strada,  II.  608,  509,  seq. 
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sidnnish  with  the  enemy  until  the  commander-in-chief,  with  as 
large  a  force  as  he  could  spare,  should  come  in  person  to  his 
support.  To  the  unexpected  gratification  of  Famese,  how- 
ever, no  sooner  did  the  advancing  Spaniards  come  in  sight, 
than  the  Earl,  supposing  himself  invaded  by  the  whole  of  the 
Duke's  army,  under  their  famous  general,  and  not  feeling 
himself  strong  enough  for  such  an  encounter,  retired,  with 
great  precipitation,  to  his  boats,  re-embarked  his  troops  with 
the  utmost  celerity,  and  set  sail  for  Ostend.^ 

The  next  night  had  been  fixed  for  sending  forth  the  fire- 
ships  against  the  bridge,  and  for  the  entrance  of  the  fleet  into 
the  harbour.  One  fire-ship  floated  a  little  way  towards  the 
bridge  and  exploded  ingloriously.  Leicester  rowed  in  his 
barge  about  the  fleet,  superintending  the  soundings  and 
markings  of  the  channel,  and  hastening  the  preparations  ;  but, 
as  the  decisive  moment  approached,  the  pilots  who  had  pro- 
mised to  conduct  the  expedition  came  aboard  his  pinnace  and 
positively  refused  to  have  aught  to  do  with  the  enterprise, 
which  they  now  declared  an  impossibility.^  The  Earl  was 
furious  with  the  pilots,  with  Maurice,  with  Hohenlo,  with 
Admiral  de  Nassau,  with  the  States,  with  all  the  world.  He 
stormed  and  raged  and  beat  his  breast,  but  all  in  vain.  His 
ferocity  would  have  been  more  useful  the  day  before,  in  face 
of  the  Spaniards,  than  now,  against  the  Zeeland  mariners. 
But  the  invasion  by  the  fleet  alone,  unsupported  by  a  successful 
land-operation,  was  pronoimced  impracticable,  and  very  soon 
the  relieving  fleet  was  seen  by  the  distressed  garrison  sailing 
away  irom  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  soon  disappeared  beneath 
the  horizon.  Their  fate  was  sealed.  They  entered  into  treaty 
with  Parma,  who,  secretly  instructed,  as  has  been  seen,  of 
their  desperate  intentions,  in  case  any  but  the  most  honourable 
conditions  were  offered,  granted  those  conditions.  The  gar- 
rison were  allowed  to  go  out  with  colours  displayed,  lighted 
matches,  bullet,  in  mouth,  and  with  bag  and  baggage.  Such 
of  the  burghers  as  chose  to  conform  to  the  government  of 

'  Strada,  Bor,  Meteren,  Hoofd,  Haraeus,  Bentivoglio,  ttbi  svp. 
•  Lloyd  to  Walaingham,  ^-^,  1587.     (3.  P.  Office  MS.) 

VOL.  II.— T 
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Spain  and  the  church  of  Bome^  were  permitted  to  remain. 
Those  who  preferred  to  depart  were  allowed  reasonable  time 
to  make  their  necessary  arrangements.^ 

"We  have  hurt  and  slain  very  near  eight  hundred^"'  said 
Sir  Roger  Williams.  "  We  had  not  powder  to  fight  two  hours. 
There  was  a  breach  of  almost  four  hundred  paces,  another  of 
three  score,  another  of  fifty,  saltable  for  horse  and  men.  We 
had  lain  continually  eighteen  nights  all  on  the  breaches.  He 
gave  us  honourable  composition.  Had  the  state  of  England 
lain  on  it,  our  lives  could  not  defend  the  place  three  hours, 
for  half  the  rampires  were  his,  neither  had  we  any  pioneers 
but  ourselves.  We  were  sold  by  their  negUgenoe  who  are 
now  angry  with  us."  * 

On  the  5th  August  Parma  entered  the  city.  Roger  Williams 
— with  his  gilt  morion  rather  battered,  and  his  great  plume 
of  feathers  much  bedraggled— *-wa8  a  witness  to  the  victor's 
entrance.  Alexander  saluted  respectfully  an  officer  so  well 
known  to  him  by  reputation,  and  with  some  complimentary 
remarks  urged  him  to  enter  the  Spanish  service,  and  to  take 
the  field  against  the  Turks.' 

"  My  sword,"  replied  the  doughty  Welshman,  "  belongs  to 
her  royal  Majesty,  Queen  Elizabeth,  above  and  before  all  the 
world.  When  her  Highness  has  no  farther  use  for  it,  it  is  at 
the  service  of  the  King  of  Navarre."  * 

Considering  himself  sufficiently  answered,  the  Duke  then 
requested  Sir  Roger  to  point  out  Captain  Baskerville — very 
conspicuous  by  a  greater  plume  of  feathers  than  even  that  of 
the  Welshman  himself— and  embraced  that  officer,  when  pre- 
sented to  him,  before  all  his  staffi     "  There  serves  no  prince 


>  Brief  Report,  &c.  Ma  already 
dted.  Lloyd  to  Walsingham.  MS. 
already  cited.  Leicester  to  same, 
12  Aug.  1587.  Willoughby  and  others 
to  the  Lords,  12  Aug.  1587.  Leicester 
to  same,  12  Aug.  1587.  Same  to 
Burghley,  27  July,  1587.  Same  to 
same,  13  July,  1587.  Same  to  the 
Lords,  27  July,  1587.  Same  to  same, 
17  Aug.  1587.  F.  Needhara  to  Wal- 
nngfaam,  12  Aug.  1587.    (8.  P.  Office 


MSa)  Compare  Bor,  Meteren,  Hoofil, 
Haraeus,  BentiYoglio,  Strada,  R. 
Williams,  uhi  sup.  Wageoaar,  tuL 
225-227.  Baudart,  Polemog.,  IL  M^ 
etmuU,  oL 

<  Williams  to  Leicester,  5  Aug.  1587. 
(Brit  Mus.  Galba,  D.  L  p.  214,  MS.) 

*  Needham  to  Walsingfaam,  13  Aqg- 
1587.  (&  P.  Office  MS.) 

*  Ibid. 
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in  Europe  a  braver  man  than  this  Englishman/'  cried  Alex- 
ander^  who  well  knew  how  to  appreciate  high  military  qualities; 
whether  in  his  own  army  or  in  that  of  his  foes.^ 

The  garrison  then  retired^  Sluys  became  Spanish,  and  a 
capacious  harbour,  just  opposite  the  English  coast,  was  in 
Parma's  hands.  Sir  Boger  Williams  was  despatched  by 
Leicester  to  bear  the  melancholy  tidings  to  his  government, 
and  the  Queen  whs  requested  to  cherish  the  honest  Welshman, 
and  at  least  to  set  him  on  horseback,  for  he  was  of  himself  not 
rich  enough  to  buy  even  a  saddle.  It  is  painful  to  say  that 
the  captain  did  not  succeed  in  getting  the  horse.^ 

The  Earl  was  furious  in  his  invectives  against  Hohenlo, 
against  Maurice,  against  the  States,  uniformly  ascribing  the 
loss  of  Sluys  to  n^ligence  and  faction.  As  for  Sir  John 
Norris,  he  protested  that  his  misdeeds  in  r^ard  to  this  business 
would,  in  King  Henry  VIIL's  time,  have  "  cost  him  his  pate."  * 


^  R.  WUliamB,  in  Grimstoiie,  Iziil  962. 

•  **  I  pray  you  be  good  to  this  bearer, 
Sir  Roger  WiUiamB,  for  he  is  to  be 
cherishML  Her  Uijesty  I  trust  will 
help  him ;  and  if  these  wars  oontiiiiie, 
return  him  with  speed,  but  set  bim  well 
on  horseback,  for  he  is  not  worth  the 
saddle  of  a  horse."  Leicester  to  Wal- 
singfaam,  12  Aug.  1587.  {B.  P.  Office 
MS.)  Yet  according  to  the  report  of 
Oaptahi  Needham,  even  Williams  had 
at  last  become  an  object  of  the  Earl's 
jealousy  and  suspicion,  on  accouut  of 
the  flattering  offers  made  to  him  by 
Famese.  *'The  Duke  of  Parma  had 
essayed,"  says  Needham,  "  by  all  possi- 
ble means  to  gain  Sir  Roger  Williams, 
but  could  not  prevail,  although  he 
thought  the  hard  usage  he  had  re- 
ceive from  the  Earl  of  Leicester  would 
be  an  occasion  to  make  him  leave  his 
party.  Themislocles  (Leicester)  had 
hereupon  conceived  great  jealousy, 
and  hath  not  spared  to  give  warning 
to  Sir  W.  Russell  to  beware  of  Williams 
as  of  one  who  would  be  his  undoing, 
and  as  it  seems  reported  as  much  to 
the  Lord  North  and  Sir  W.  Pelham. . . . 
The  gentleman  (Williams)  was  won- 
derfblly  perplexed  that  for  his  fiuthftil 
service  he  should  reap  his  utter  un- 
doing, and  to  be  accounted  a  traitor  to 
vox..     X-  — 9« 


his  prince.  He  wished  he  were  at 
home,  upon  condition  he  should  never 
bear  arms  here,  for  he  knew  the  natiure 
of  Themistodes,  as  he  would  leave  no 
means  unsought  to  overthrow  his 
credit,"  Ac  The  conversation  of  the 
Duke  with  the  Welshman  has  been  re- 
ported in  the  text 

**The  Earl  of  Essex  promises  me," 
wrote  Williams  subsequently,  '*that 
her  Majesty  will  do  something  for  me. 
For  my  part  I  do  hardly  believe  it,  for 
I  can  get  no  countenance  from  her 
Hi^^neis.  I  humbly  desire  your  £x- 
oelleDcy  to  write  this  for  me,  either  to 
give  me  something  or  discharge  me 
away  with  nothing.  ...  I  fear  things 
will  not  fiedl  out  here  as  well  as  you 
would  wish.  Were  your  Excellency 
here,  her  Majesty  would  do  more.  The 
more  the  merrier.  Wi^out  your  pre- 
sence your  friends  dare  not  speak  what 
they  would,  for  the  simplest  Uiat  speaks 
of  the  peace  is  better  here  than  the 
wisest  that  contraries  it  I  fear  me  it 
is  passed  so  &r  that  the  King  of 
Navarre  is  like  to  smart  for  it,"  kc 
R  Williams  to  Leicester,  1  Sept  1587. 
(Brit  Mus.  Galba,  D.  U.  p.  6,  MS.) 

*  Leicester  to  Walsingham,  12  Aug: 
1687.    (S.  P.  Office  M&) 

"  As  for  this  matter  of  Sluya,"  said 
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The  loss  of  Sluys  was  the  beginning  and  foreshadowed  the 
inevitable  end  of  Leicester's  second  administration.  The  in- 
action of  the  States  was  one  of  the  causes  of  its  loss.  Distrust 
of  Leicester  was  the  cause  of  the  inaction.  Sir  William 
Russell,  Lord  Willoughby,  Sir  "William  Pelham,  and  other 
English  officers,  united  in  statements  exonerating  the  Earl 
from  all  blame  for  the  great  failure  to  relieve  the  place.  At 
the  same  time,  it  could  hardly  be  maintained  that  his  expe- 
dition to  Blanckenburg  and  his  precipitate  retreat  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  enemy  were  proofs  of  consummate  general- 
ship. He  took  no  blame  to  himself  for  the  disaster  ;  but  he 
and  his  partisans  were  very  liberal  in  their  denunciations  of 
the  Hollanders/  and  Leicester  was  even  ungrateful  enough  to 
censure  Roger  Williams,  whose  life  had  been  passed,  as  it  ware, 
at  push  of  pike  with  the  Spaniards,  and  who  was  one  of  hi£ 
own  most  devoted  adherents. 

The  Queen  was  much  exasperated  when  informed  of  the  fall 
of  the  city.     She  severely  denounced  the  Netherlanders,  and 


the  Earl,  "I  may  stand  before  the 
tribanal  seat  of  God  for  any  &ult  in 
me.  The  greatest  is  that  I  did  trust 
Count  Maurice  too  much,  but  either  I 
must  have  trusted  him  or  not  have  had 
any  means  at  all  for  shipping.  As  it  is 
well  known  beside,  he  offered  his  ser- 
vice most  frankly  and  willingly,  and 
did  take  upon  him  and  his  bastard 
brother  to  attempt  the  bridge  by  such 
men  as  they  had  chosen,  to  whom  I 
gave  30^.  beforehand."  And  in  the 
same  vein  he  says  to  Burieigh,  "  I  am 
grieved  to  think,  much  more  to  speak 
of  the  loss  of  Sluys.  God  knoweth  we 
have  done  for  our  parts  as  much  as  if 
a  kingdom  had  stood  upon  it.  But 
these  men  have  strange  designs  in 
their  heads,  which  will  in  the  end 
breed  their  own  ruin.  .  .  .  The  dregs 
of  their  dealing  will,  I  fear,  remain  a 
good  while,  for  the  practice  and  foshion 
continue.  ...  I  must  beg  you  to  bear 
with  me,  for  I  scarce  know  what  I 
write,  what  with  grief  for  the  loss  of 
this  town,  and  with  anger  for  the  vile 
lewd  dealing  of  these  men  that  havo 
so  naughtily  carried  themselves  in  this 
matter  for  Sluys.  First,  by  letting  me 
have  no  mea  of  theirs,  when  I  had  but 


a  few  men  flimished ;  then,  their  long 
deferring  our  men  to  be  fumisbed; 
after,  their  lack  of  provisioDS  of  all 
sorts ;  lastly,  vessels  and  barks  to  land 
our  men.  And  these  with  such  like 
hath  brought  this  poor  town  to  be  losL" 
...  He  then  makes  an  insinuatioD 
against  the  brave  and  true-hearted 
Welshman,  who  had  been  fighting 
night  and  day,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  siege  to  the  end.  '*  And  yet  I  can- 
not, for  many  respects,  how  well  soever 
I  thmk  of  Sir  William  Rogere'  vatour 
and  the  other  captains,  give  them 
countenance  or  access  to  tne^  before 
they  do  givo  some  good  reason  for  the 
delivery  of  the  town  without  s^Kiiz^ 
to  me  first"     Leioester  to  Buigfaley, 

?i^-    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

«^«»-  «      .J 

*  '*Your    honour    may   see,"  said 

Lloyd,  "how  Count  Hobenlo's  pro- 
ceedings, and  States'  practices,  and 
this  late  action,  do  coooar  as  mattnn 
that  have  been  hammered  on  one  sovi 
and  issued  from  one  forge."    B-  Uojd 

to    Walsingfaam,  ^^^,  16ST.   (BL  B 

Office  MS.)  *  ^^ 
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even  went  so  far  as  to  express  dissatisfaction  with  the  great 
Leicester  himself.*  Meantime,  Famese  was  well  satisfied  with 
his  triumph,  for  he  had  been  informed  that  ^'  all  England  was 
about  to  charge  upon  him,"  in  order  to  relieve  the  place.' 
All  England,  however,  had  been  but  feebly  represented  by 
three  thousand  raw  recruits  with  a  paltry  sum  of  15,00CW.  to 
help  pay  a  long  bill  of  arrears. 

Wilkes  and  Norris  had  taken  their  departure  from  the 
Netherlands  before  the  termination  of  the  siege,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  return  of  Leicester.  They  did  not  think 
it  expedient  to  wait  upon  the  governor  before  leaving  the 
country,*  for  they  had  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  such 
an  opportunity  of  personal  vengeance  would  be  turned  to 
account  by  the  Earl.  Wilkes  had  already  avowed  his  inten- 
tion of  making  his  escape  without  being  dandled  with  leave- 
takings,  and  no  doubt  he  was  right.  The  Earl  was  indignant 
when  he  found  that  they  had  given  him  the  slip,  and  denounced 
them  with  firesh  acrimony  to  the  Queen,  imploring  her  to  wreak 
full  measure  of  wrath  upon  their  heads ;  *  and  he  well  knew 
that  his  entreaties  would  meet  with  the  royal  attention. 

Buckhurst  had  a  parting  interview  with  the  governor- 
general,  at  which  Eilligrew  and  Beale,  the  new  English  coun- 
sellors who  had  replaced  Wilkes  and  Clerk,  were  present 
The  conversation  was  marked  by  insolence  on  the  part  of 
Leicester,  and  by  much  bitterness  on  that  of  Buckhurst.  The 
parting  envoy  refused  to  lay  before  the  Earl  a  full  statement 
of  the  grievances  between  the  States-Ghneral  and  the  governor, 
on  the  ground  that  Leicester  had  no  right  to  be  judge  in  his 


SI  July 

«  Eaaex  to  Leicester,  '    1587. 

lOAaff. 

(S.  P.  Office  MS.)  Walsingliam  to  same, 
2  Aug.  1687.  (Brit  Mas.  Galba,  D.  I. 
p.  234,  MS.)  "  The  ill  success  of  Sluys 
causeth  her  to  pick  some  quarrel  to- 
wards 3rour  Lordship  in  that  action,  as 
by  her  letters  you  may  perceive." 

*  "Corria  la  voz  que  cargava  toda 
Inglaterra."  Parma  to  Philip,  6  Aug. 
1687.    (Arch,  de  Simancaa  MS.) 

•  Wilkes  to  the  Lords,  20  July,  1587, 
(a  P.  Office  MS.)  explaining— what 
)^Ml  beei»  Bi^cieotl^  ezpl^e^  before 


—why  he  left  the  Netherlands  without 
greeting  Leicester,  "for  that  he  wait 
too  terrified  to  come  into  his  presence^ 
knowing  his  animosity."  He  expresses 
the  hope  that  "  her  Majesty,  being  the 
image  of  Grod  on  earth,  will  Ym  like  to 
Him  in  mercy,  and  not  suffer  more  to 
be  laid  upon  him  than  flesh  and  blood 
can  bear." 

*  Leicester  to  Walsingham,  4  July, 
1587.  Same  to  Queen,  7  July,  1687. 
Same  to  Burgfaley,  13  July,  1687.  (9 
P.  Oflftce  MSS.) 
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own  cause.  The  matter^  he  said,  should  be  laid  before  the 
Queen  in  council,  and  by  her  august  decision  he  was  willing 
to  abide.  On  every  other  subject  he  was  ready  to  give  any 
information  in  his  power.  The  interview  lasted  a  whole  fore- 
noon and  afternoon.  Buckhurst^  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, answered  freely  all  questions  put  to  him  by  Leicester 
and  his  counsellors  ;  while,  if  the  report  of  those  personages  is 
to  be  trusted,  he  psissionately  refused  to  make  any  satisfiEictory 
communication.  Under  the  circumstances,  however,  it  may 
well  be  believed  that  no    satisfactory    communication   was 


On  arriving  in  England,  Sir  John  Norris  was  forbidden  to 
come  into  her  Majesty's  presence,  Wilkes  was  thrown  into  the 
Fleet  Prison,  and  Buckhurst  was  confined  in  his  own  countay 
house.* 

Norris  had  done  absolutely  nothing,  which,  even  by  impli- 
cation, could  be  construed  into  a  dereliction  of  duty ;  but  it 
was  sufficient  that  he  was  hated  by  Leicester,  who  had  not 
scrupled,  over  and  over  again,  to  denounce  this  first  general  of 
England  as  a  fool,  a  coward,  a  knave,  and  a  liar. 

As  for  Wilkes,  his  only  crime  was  a  most  conscientious 
discharge  of  his  duty,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  found 
cause  to  modify  his  abstract  opinions  in  r^ard  to  the  origin 
of  sovereignty,  and  had  come  reluctantly  to  the  conviction 
that  Leicester's  unpopularity  had  made  perhaps  another 
governor-general  desirable.  But  this  admission  had  only 
been  made  privately  and  with  extreme  caution ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  had  constantly  defended  the  absent  Earl, 
with  all  the  eloqu^ice  at  his  command.  But  the  hatred  of 
Leicester  was  sufficient  to  consign  this  able  and  paanstakiDg 
public  servant  to  a  prison ;  and  thus  was  a  man  of  worth, 
honour,  and  talent,  who  had  been  placed  in  a  position  of  grave 
responsibility  and  immense  fatigue,  and  who  had  done  his  duty 

*  Buckhurat  to  WalainglMaii,  24th 
July,  1587.  Same  to  Boighlej,  24  July, 
1587.  Same  to  same,  28  Julj,  158T. 
Walsiiigham  to  Leicester,  29  Jol^ 
1587.    (aP.  OfficeMSa) 


^  EiUigrew  and  Beale  to  Walsing^ 
ham,  13  July,  1587.  Buckhurat  to 
BuigUley,  22  July,  1587.  A  true  de- 
claration of  the  proceedings  of  Lord 
Buckhurst  and  Dr.  Gierke,  24  July. 
1687.     (a  P.  OiBoe  MSS.) 
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like  an  apright,  straight-forward  Englishman,  sacrificed  to  the 
wrath  of  a  favourite.     "  Surely,  Mr.  Secretary/'  said  the  Earl, 
'^  there  was  never  a  felser  creature,  a  more  seditious  wretch,  than 
Wilkes.    He  is  a  villain,  a  devil,  without  faith  or  religion."^ 
As  for  Buckhurst  himself,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  a  word  in 


>  Leicester  to  WalsingfaiUD,  4  Aug. 
1587.  (S.  P.  Office  Ma)  Buckhurst 
was  of  a  differeat  opinioiL 

"ICr.  Wilkes,  having  had  so  long 
experience  in  theee  parts,*'  he  wrote, 
"and  being  so  careftil  and  diligent  for 
the  good  presenration  and  furtherance 
of  the  cause,  whereof  in  the  late  dan- 
gerous times  and  troubles  here  he 
made  right  good  testimony,  is  able 
therein  to  do  your  Majesty  most  espe- 
oial  and  notable  seryice,  being  also 
otherwise  so  sufficiently  practised  in 
the  estate  of  other  countries  and  so 
well  trained  in  your  affiiirs  at  home, 
with  such  exoenent  gifts  of  tUUrancey 
memory^  wU^  courage^  and  knowledge^ 
and  wtih  so  faithful  and  earefid  a  hem-t 
to  serve  your  Majesey,  as  it  were  a 
woeftd  case  if  such  a  worthy  servant 
should  for  any  respect  be  discomforted 
and  disgraced  by  your  Majesty's  dis- 
pleasure." Buckhurst  to  the  Queen, 
28  June,  1587.  (Brit  Mus.  Galba, 
C.  xi.  p.  61,  MS.) 

Yet  such  a  eulogy  finom  so  illustrious 
a  man,  and  fliUy  borne  out  by  the 
deeds  and  words  of  Wilkes  himself 
could  not  save  the  councillor  from  the 
gaoL  He  had  loved  Sir  John  Norris, 
which  was  enough  to  secure  him  the 
hatred  of  Leicester,  and  consequently 
the  unmitigated  wrath  of  the  Queen. 

But  these  pages  have  already  illus- 
trated the  copiousness  of  the  great 
Earl's  vocabulary  in  vituperation.  Mr. 
P.  B.,  Sir  John  Norris,  Bollock,  Wilkes, 
Buckhurst  himself;  the  States-General, 
the  States-Provindal,  and,  in  brie^ 
any  one  who  crossed  his  schemes, 
were  sure  to  draw  down  the  fUll 
tempest  of  wrath.  He  was  now  very 
angry  with  those  who  surrounded 
3roimg  Maurice,  especially  with  the 
minister  VillierB,  whom  he  pronounced 
to  be  ''a  condemned  man,  not  only 
among  all  honest  and  godly  men,  but 
also  with  all  the  churches  through  all 
the  Provinces."  Sainte  Aldegonde, 
too,  whom  before  and  after  this  point 
of  time,  he  seemed  to  appreciate  and 


applaud,  was  now  held  up  as  an  object 
of  suspicion.  '*  I  have  found  cause  of 
late,"  he  says,  **to  fear  Sainte  Alde- 
gonde to  be  an  unsound  and  hollow 
man.  There  are  g^reat  presumptions 
that  he  is  dealing  in  secret  with  Parma. 
He  is  lately  married.  All  men  con- 
demn him  for  it,  and  his  best  friends 
did  greatly  dissuade  him  fh>m  it,  but 
it  would  not  oe.  And  now  is  he  to 
return  again  for  two  or  three  months, 
being  known  to  be  greatly  fovoufed  on 
the  other  side,  and  can  enjoy  no  penny 
but  by  that  &vour.  I  see  he  takes  no 
course  to  please  the  church.  The 
young  Count  is  directed  by  both  him 
and  Yilliers,  albeit  the  one,  Sainte 
Aldegonde,  doth  make  less  show  than 
the  other.  Oh,  God,  what  a  world  it 
is!  Both  ^ese  hot  men  heretofore 
are  become  less  than  lukewarm  now, 
and  wholly  g^ven  to  policy."  Leicester 
to  Walsingham,  MS  above  eited. 

Yet  before  the  end  of  the  year  Sainte 
Aldegonde  was  violently  abused  by 
others  for  opposite  tendencies.  "The 
Count  of  HoUock  being  drunk  the 
other  day,"  says  Sir  Robert  Sidney, 
"  took  a  quarrel  to  Monsieur  de  Sainte 
Aldegonde,  saying  he  was  wont  to  be 
a  lover  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  but 
now  he  was  grown  altogether  a  Leioes- 
trian,  the  which  he  repeated  sundry 
times  upon  him  before  the  Count  Mau- 
rice and  many  other  gentlemen.  In 
truth,  I  think  Sainte  Aldegonde  very 
well  affected  unto  your  Excellencjt 
Surely  he  mislikes  the  proceedingE 
here,  and  meddles  nothing  with  them.** 
Sidney  to  Leicester,  31  Dec.  1587. 
(Brit  Mu&  Galba,  D.  U.  p.  288.) 

Nothing  could  be  more  unscrupulous 
than  the  denunciations  of  Leicester 
whenever  he  was  offended.  They  would 
seem  almost  risible,  were  it  not  that 
the  capricfous  wrath  of  the  all-powerful 
favourite  was  often  sufficient  to  blast 
the  character,  the  career,  the  hopes, 
and  even  take  away  the  lives,  of  honest 
men. 
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his  defence.  The  story  of  his  mission  has  been  completely 
detailed  from  the  most  authentic  and  secret  documents^  and 
there  is  not  a  single  line  written  to  the  Queen,  to  her  ministers, 
to  the  States,  to  any  public  body  or  to  any  private  friend,  in 
England  or  elsewhere,  that  does  not  reflect  honour  on  his  name. 
With  sagacity,  without  passion,  with  unaflFected  sincerity,  he 
had  unravelled  the  complicated  web  of  Netherland  politics, 
and,  with  clear  vision,  had  penetrated  the  designs  of  the 
mighty  enemy  whom  England  and  Holland  had  to  encountei 
in  mortal  combat.  He  had  pointed  out  the  errors  of  the  Earl's 
administration — ^he  had  fearlessly,  earnestly,  but  respectfully 
deplored  the  misplaced  parsimony  of  the  Queen — ^he  had 
warned  her  against  the  delusions  which  had  taken  possession 
of  her  keen  intellect — he  had  done  -his  best  to  place  the 
governor-general  upon  good  terms  with  the  States  and  with 
his  sovereign ;  but  it  had  been  impossible  for  him  to  further 
his  schemes  for  the  acquisition  of  a  virtual  sovereignty  over 
the  Netherlands,  or  to  extinguish  the  suspicions  of  the  States 
that  the  Queen  was  secretly  negotiating  with  the  Spaniard, 
when  he  knew  those  suspicions  to  be  just. 

For  deeds,  such  as  these,  the  able  and  high-minded  am< 
bassador,  the  accomplished  statesman  and  poet,  was  forbidden 
to  approach  his  sovereign's  presence,  and  was  ignominiously 
imprisoned  in  his  own  house  until  the  death  of  Leicester. 
After  that  event,  Buckhurst  emerged  from  confinement,  re- 
ceived the  order  of  the  garter  and  the  Earldom  of  Dorset, 
and  on  the  death  of  Burghley  succeeded  that  statesman  in 
the  office  of  Lord-Treasurer.  Such  was  the  substantial 
recognition  of  the  merits  of  a  man  who  was  now  disgraced  foi 
Ihe  conscientious  discharge  of  the  most  important  functioDi 
that  had  yet  been  confided  to  him. 

It  would  be  a  thankless  and  superfluous  task  to  give  the 
details  of  the  renewed  attempt,  during  a  few  months,  made 
by  Leicester  to  govern  the  Provinces.  His  second  adminis- 
tration consisted  mainly  of  the  same  altercations  with  the 
States,  on  the  subject -of  sovereignty,  the  same  mutual  re 
criminations  and  wranglings,  that  had  characterized  the  period 
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of  his  former  rule.  He  rarely  met  the  States  in  person, 
and  almost  never  resided  at  the  Hague,  holding  his  court  at 
Middleburg,  Dort,  or  Utrecht,  as  his  humour  led  him. 

The  one  great  feature  of  the  autumn  of  1587  was  the 
private  n^otiation  between  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of 
Parma. 

Before  taking  a  glance  at  the  nature  of  those  secrets,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  make  a  passing  allusion  to  an  event 
which  might  have  seemed  likely  to  render  all  pacific  com- 
munications with  Spain,  whether  secret  or  open,  superfluous. 

For  while  so  much  time  had  been  lost  in  England  and 
Holland,  by  misunderstandings  and  jealousies,  there  was  one 
Englishman  who  had  not  been  losing  time.  In  the  winter 
and  early  spring  of  1587,  the  Devonshire  skipper  had  organized 
that  expedition  which  he  had  come  to  the  Notherlands,  the 
preceding  autumn,  to  discuss.  He  meant  to  aim  a  blow  at 
the  very  heart  of  that  project  which  Philip  was  shrouding 
with  so  much  mystery,  and  which  Elizabeth  was  attempting 
to  counteract  by  so  much  diplomacy. 

On  the  2nd  April,  Francis  Drake  sailed  from  Plymouth 
with  four  ships  belonging  to  the  Queen,  and  with  twenty-four 
furnished  by  the  merchants  of  London,  and  other  private  in- 
dividuals. It  was  a  bold  buccaneering  expedition— combining 
chivalrous  enterprise  with  the  chance  of  enormQUS  profit — 
which  was  most  suited  to  the  character  of  English  adventurers 
at  that  expanding  epoch.  For  it  was  by  England,  not  by 
Elizabeth,  that  the  quarrel  with  Spain  was  felt  to  be  a  mortal 
one.  It  was  England,  not  its  sovereign,  that  was  instirc- 
tively  arming,  at  all  points,  to  grapple  with  the  great  enemy 
of  European  liberty.  It  was  the  spirit  of  self-help,  of  self-re- 
liance, which  was  prompting  the  English  nation  to  take  the 
great  work  of  the  age  into  its  own  hands.  The  mercantile 
instinct  of  the  nation  was  flattered  with  the  prospect  of  gain, 
the  martial  quality  of  its  patrician  and  of  its  plebeian  blood 
was  eager  to  confront  danger,  the  great  Protestant  mutiny 
against  a  decrepid  superstition  in  combination  with  an  ag- 
gressive tyranny,  all  impelled  the  best  energies  of  the  English 
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people  against  Spain^  as  the  embodiment  of  all  whidi  was 
odious  and  menacing  to  them,  and  with  which  they  felt  that 
the  life  and  death  struggle  could  not  long  be  deferred. 

And  of  these  various  tendencies,  there  were  no  more  fitting 
representatives  than  Drake  and  Frobisher,  Hawkins  and 
Essex,  Cavendish  and  Grenfell,  and  the  other  privateersmen 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  same  greed  for  danger,  for 
gold,  and  for  power,  which,  seven  centuries  before,  had  sent 
the  Norman  race  forth  to  conquer  all  Christendom,  was  now 
sending  its  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  kindred  to  take 
possession  of  the  old  world  and  the  new. 

'^  The  wind  commands  me  away,"  said  Drake  on  the  2nd 
April,  1587  ;  '^  our  ship  is  under  sail.  God  grant  that  we  may 
so  live  in  His  fear,  that  the  enemy  may  have  cause  to  say  that 
God  doth  fight  for  her  Majesty  abroad  as  well  as  at  home."  ^ 

But  he  felt  that  he  was  not  without  enemies  behind  him, 
for  the  strong  influence  brought  to  bear  against  the  bold  policy 
which  Walsingham  favoured,  was  no  secret  to  Drake.  '^If  we 
deserve  ill,"  said  he,  ^^  let  us  be  punished.  If  we  dischaige 
our  duty,  in  doing  our  best,  it  is  a  hard  measure  to  be  reported 
ill  by  those  who  will  either  keep  their  fingers  out  of  the  fire, 
or  who  too  well  afiect  that  alteration  in  our  government 
which  I  hope  in  God  they  shall  never  live  to  see."  *  In  lati- 
tude 40^  he  spoke  two  Zeeland  ships,  homeward  bound,  and 
obtained  information  of  great  warlike  stores  accumulating  in 
Cadiz  and  Lisbon.  His  mind  was  instantly  made  up.  For- 
tunately, the  pinnace  which  the  Queen  despatched  with  orden 
to  stay  his  hand'  in  the  very  act  of  smiting  her  great  adver- 
sary, did  not  sail  fast  enough  to  overtake  the  strift  corsair  and 
his  fleet.  Sir  Francis  had  too  promptly  obeyed  the  wind, 
when  it  ^^  commanded  him  away,"  to  receive  the  royal 
countermand.  On  the  19th  April,  the  English  ships  entered 
the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  and  destroyed  ten  thousand  tons  of 
shipping,  with  their  contents,  in  the  very  face  of  a  dozen  great 


>  Drake  to  Walstngham  in  Bar- 
row's 'Life  of  Drake'  (Murraj,  1843X 
p.  223. 

■Ibid. 


*  WalsiDgfaam  to  Leicester,  17  Apnl 
1587.  Same  to  aame^  11  Apift  1587. 
(Brit  Una.  Qtdb^  C.  xi.  p.  337-344 
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galleys,  which  the  nimble  English  vessels  soon  drove  under 
their  forts  for  shelter.  Two  nights  and  a  day,  Sir  Francis, 
that  ^^  hater  of  idleness/'  was  steadily  doing  his  work ;  un- 
loading, rifling,  scuttling,  sinking,  and  burning  those  transport- 
ships  which  contained  a  portion  of  the  preparations  painfidly 
made  by  Philip  for  hb  great  enterprise.  Pipe-staves  and 
spikes,  horse-shoes  and  saddles,  timber  and  cutlasses,  wine,  oil, 
figs,  raisins,  biscuits,  and  flour,  a  miscellaneous  mass  of  ingre- 
dients long  brewing  for  the  trouble  of  England,  were  emptied 
into  the  harbour,  and  before  the  second  night,  the  blaze  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  burning  vessels  played  merrily  upon  the 
grim  walls  of  Philip's  fortresses.  Some  of  these  ships  were  of 
the  largest  size  then  known.  There  was  one  belonging  to 
Marquis  Santa  Cruz  of  1500  tons,  there  was  a  Biscayan  of 
1200,  there  were  several  others  of  1000,  800,  and  of  nearly 
equal  dimensions. 

Thence  sailing  for  Lisbon,  Sir  Francis  captured  and  des- 
troyed a  hundred  vessels  more,  appropriating  what  was  port- 
able of  the  cargoes,  and  annihilating  the  rest.  At  Lisbon, 
Marquis  Santa  Cruz,  lord  high  admiral  of  Spain  and  general- 
issimo of  the  invasion,  looked  on,  mortified  and  amazed,  but 
offering  no  combat,  while  the  Plymouth  privateersman  swept 
the  harbour  of  the  great  monarch  of  the  world.  After 
thoroughly  accomplishing  his  work,  Drake  sent  a  message  to 
Santa  Cruz,  proposing  to  exchange  his  prisoners  for  such 
Englishmen  as  might  then  be  confined  in  Spain.  But  the 
Marquis  denied  all  prisoners.  Thereupon  Sir  Francis  decided 
to  sell  his  captives  to  the  Moors,  and  to  appropriate  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  towards  the  purchase  of  English  slaves 
out  of  the  same  bondage.^  Such  was  the  fortune  of  war  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Having  dealt  these  great  blows,  Drake  set  sail  again  from 
Lisbon,  and,  twenty  leagues  from  St.  Michaels,  fell  in  with 
one  of  those  famous  Spanish  East  Indiamen,  called  carracks, 
then  the  great  wonder  of  the  seas.  This  vessel,  San  Felipe 
by  name,  with  a  cargo  of  extraordinary  value,  was  easily  cap 

*  Barrow,  232,  233. 
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tared,  and  Sir  Francis  now  determined  to  return.  He  had 
done  a  good  piece  of  work  in  a  few  weeks,  but  he  was  by  no 
means  of  opinion  that  he  had  materially  crippled  the  enemy. 
On  the  contrary,  he  gave  the  government  warning  as  to  the 
enormous  power  and  vast  preparations  of  Spain.  "  There  would 
be  forty  thousand  men  under  way  ere  long,"  he  said,  "  well 
equipped  and  provisioned  ; "  aijd  he  stated,  as  the  result  of  per- 
sonal observation,  that  England  could  not  be  too  energetic  in 
its  measures  of  resistance.  He  had  done  something  with  his 
little  fleet,  but  he  was  no  braggart,  and  had  no  disposition  to 
underrate  the  enemy's  power.  "God  make  us  all  thankful 
again  and  again,"  he  observed,  "  that  we  have,  although  it  be 
little,  made  a  beginning  upon  the  coast  of  Spain,'*  ^  And 
modestly  as  he  spoke  of  what  he  had  accomplished,  so  with 
quiet  self-reliance  did  he  allude  to  the  probable  consequences. 
It  was  certain,  he  intimated,  that  the  enemy  would  soon  seek 
revenge  with  all  his  strength,  and  "with  all  the  devices  and 
traps  he  could  devise."  This  was  a  matter  which  could  not  be 
doubted.  "  But,"  said  Sir  Francis,  "  I  thank  them  much  that 
they  have  staid  so  long,  and  when  they  come  they  shall  be  but 
the  sons  of  mortal  men"  ^ 

Perhaps  the  most  precious  result  of  the  expedition,  was  the 
lesson  which  the  Englishmen  had  thus  learned  in  handling 
the  great  galleys  of  Smin.  It  might  soon  stand  them  in 
stead.  The  little  war-vessels  which  had  come  from  Plymouth, 
had  sailed  round  and  Jround  these  vast  unwieldy  hulks,  and 
had  fairly  driven  thent  off  the  field,  with  very  slight  damage 
to  themselves.  Sir  Francis  had  already  taught  the  mariners 
of  England,  even  if  he  had  done  nothing  else  by  this  famous 
Cadiz  expedition,  that  an  armada  of  Spain  might  not  be  so 
invincible  as  men  imagined. 

Yet  when  the  conqueror  returned  from  his  great  foray,  he 
received  no  laurels.  His  sovereign  met  him,  not  with  smiles, 
but  with  frowns  and  cold  rebukes.  He  had  done  his  duty, 
and  helped  to  save  her  endangered  throne,  but  Elizabeth  was 

>  Barrow,  233.  |    Meteren,  xiy.  253,  264.     Bor,  IL  xjti 

■  Ibid.     Compare  Camden,  III.  396.    |    753-768,  xxil  981,  xxUl  77. 
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now  the  dear  friend  of  Alexander  Farnese,  and  in  amicable 
correspondence  with  his  royal  master.  This  "  little  "  beginning 
on  the  coast  of  Spain  might  not  seem  to  his  Catholic  Majesty 
a  matter  to  be  thankful  for,  nor  be  likely  to  further  a  pacifi- 
cation, and  so  Elizabeth  hastened  to  disavow  her  Plymouth 
captain.^ 


'  "  True  it  is,  and  I  avow  It  on  my 
&itb,  her  Majesty  did  send  a  ship  ex- 
pressly before  be  went  to  Cadiz  with 
a  message  by  letters  cbai^^ng  Sir  j 
Francis  Drake  not  to  show  any  act  of 
hosHUty^  which  messenger  by  contrary 
winds  could  never  come  to  the  place 
where  he  was,  but  was  constrained  to 
come  home,  a/nd  hearing  of  Sir  F. 
Drak^a  actions^  her  Mi^esty  com- 
manded the  party  that  returned  to 
have  been  punished,  but  that  he  ac- 
quitted himself  by  the  oaths  of  himself 
and  all  his  company.  And  so  unwitting 
yea  unwilling  to  her  Majesty  those  ac- 
tions were  committed  by  Sir  F.  Drake, 
for  the  which  her  Majesty  is  as  yet 
.  greatly  offended  with  him"  Burghley 
to  Andreas  de  Loo,  18  July,  1587. 
'.Flanders  CorrespoDdenoa'  (S.  P. 
Office  MS.) 

**  There  are  letters  written  to  Sir 
Francis  Drake,"  said  Walsingham, 
"sent  unto  him  by  a  pinnance  sent 
forth  especially  for  that  purpose,  to 
command  him  not  to  attempt  anything 
by  land,  nor  to  enter  into  the  ports  to 
distress  the  ships.  This  resolution 
proc^edeth  altogether  upon  a  hope  of 
peace  which  I  fear  will  draw  a  dan- 
gerous war  upon  her  Majesty,  by  the 
alienation  of  the  hearts  of  the  well- 
affeoted  people  in  the  Low  Countries." 
Walsingham  to  Leicester,  11  April, 
1587.  (Brit  Ma&  Galba.  0.  xL  p.  344 
M&) 


And  again,  a  week  later — "  As  for 
Spain,"  says  the  Secretary,  '*they  are 
so  &r  off  from  any  intention  to  assail 
England,  as  they  stand  now  upon  their 
own  guard  for  fear  of  Sir  Francis  Drake. 
There  are  letters  written  from  certain 
of  my  lords,  by  her  Majesty's  effectual 
commandment,  to  inhibit  him  to  at- 
tempt anything  by  land,  or  within  the 
ports  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  He  is 
at  liberty  to  take  any  of  the  King's 
fleets,  either  going  out  of  Spain  or 
returning  into  Spain.  There  is  a  bruit 
given  out  upon  the  despatch  of  these 
letters  that  there  is  order  given  for  his 
revocation."  Same  to  same,  17  April, 
1687.  (Brit.  Mus.  Galba,  0.  xi.  p.  327. 
MS.) 

It  is  somewhat  amusing,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  find  Leicester  daiming  credit 
for  her  Majesty,  for  this  demonstration 
against  Spain,  and  usuig  it  in  his  com- 
munications with  the  States  as  a  proof 
of  her  hostile  intentions  towards  that 
power.  "There  is  no  such  meaning 
in  her  Majesty  to  abuse  you,"  he  ob- 
served, "as  you  might  perceive  both 
by  the  sending  of  Sir  Francis  Drake 
into  Spain  and  by  the  return  of  myself 
hither,  to  have  prosecuted  the  war  if  I 
had  found  any  means  here."  Leicestei 
to  the  States,  6  Sept.  1587.  (&  P. 
Office  MS.) 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

• 

Secret  Treaty  between  Queen  and  Panna — Excitement  and  Alann  in  the 
States — Religioas  Persecution  in  England  —  Queen's  Sincerity  toward 
Spain  — Language  and  Letters  of  Parma  —  Negotiations  of  De  Loo — 
English  Commissioners  appointed  —  Parma's  affectionate  Letter  to  the 
Queen — Philip  at  his  Writing-Table  —  His  Plots  with  Parma  against 
England — Parma's  secret  Letters  to  the  King — Philip's  Letters  to  Parma — 
Wonderfbl  Duplicity  of  PhOip  —  His  sangume  Views  us  to  England  — 
He  18  reluctant  to  hear  of  the  Obstacles — and  imagines  Parma  in  England 
— ^But  Alexander's  Difficulties  are  great  —  He  denounces  Philip's  wild 
Schemes — Walsmgham  aware  of  the  Spanish  Plot  —  which  the  States  weU 
understand  —  Leicester's  great  Unpopularity — The  Queen  warned  against 
Treating — Leicester's  Schemes  against  Bameyeld  —  Leicestrian  Con- 
piracy  at  Leyden — ^The  Plot  to  seize  the  City  discovered — Three  Ring- 
leaders sentenced  to  Death — Civil  War  in  France— Victoiy  gained  by 
Navarre,  and  one  by  Quise  —  Queen  recalls  Leicester  —  Who  retires  on 
in  Terms  with  the  States  —  Queen  warned  as  to  Spanish  Designs  — 
Results  of  Leicester's  Administration. 

The  course  of  Elizabeth  towards  the  Provinces,  in  the  matter 
of  the  peace,  was  certainly  not  ingenuous,  hut  it  was  not 
absolutely  deceitful.  She  concealed  and  denied  the  n^o- 
tiations,  when  the  Netherland  statesmen  were  perfectly  aware 
of  their  existence,  if  not  of  their  tenour  ;  but  she  was  not  pre- 
pared, as  they  suspected,  to  sacrifice  their  liberties  and  their 
religion,  as  the  price  of  her  own  reconciliation  with  Spain. 
Her  attitude  towards  the  States  was  imperious,  over-bemng, 
and  abusive.  She  had  allowed  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  return, 
she  said,  because  of  her  love  for  the  poor  and  oppressed 
people,  but  in  many  of  her  official  and  in  all  her  private  com- 
munications, she  denounced  the  men  who  governed  that 
people  as  ungrateful  wretches  and  impudent  liars.^ 


'  E.  g,  "  Nous  avons  renvoy^  notre 
cousin  de  Leycestre— nonobstant  que 
nous  fUssions  4  peu  pres  degoutes .... 
vus  lea  deeordres  et  confusions  depuis 
son  partement  de  14  . . .  les  traverses 
iugrates  de  quelques  uns  mal  affect^ 
par  de  14,  dont  nous  memes  avons  en 
occasion   de   bien   fort    nous  repentir. 


avons  eu  de  I'innocence  d'un  si  bon 
peuple,  et  le  deeir  qu'avous  eu  de  leor 
bien,  jointe  la  prompte  volunt^  de  notre 
cousin,  ont  eu  plus  de  fi>rce  a  nous 
retenir  en  notre  premiere  affection  .... 
et  attendons  que  ce  qu^est  passe  sera 
repar^  4  Tavenir  . .  .  ."  Queen  to  State- 
Council,  20   June,  1587.     (a  P.  Office, 


Toute^ois    la   considoration    que    nous  'MS.)     A  letter  to  the  States,  of  nearly 
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These  were  the  corrosives  and  vin^ar  which  she  thought 
suitable  for  the  case  ;  and  the  Earl  was  never  weary  in 
depicting  the  same  statesmen  as  seditious,  pestilent,  self- 
seeking,  mischief-making  traitors.  These  secret,  informal 
negotiations,  had  been  carried  on  during  most  of  the  year 
1587.  It  was  the  "  comptroller's  peace,"  as  Walsingham  con- 
temptuously designated  the  attempted  treaty ;  for  it  will  be 
recollected  that  Sir  James  Croft,  a  personage  of  very  mediocre 
abilities,  had  always  been  more  busy  than  any  oth^  English 
politician  in  these  transactions.  He  acted,  however,  on  the 
inspiration  of  Burghley,  who  drew  his  own  from  the  foimtain- 
head. 

But  it  was  in  vain  for  the  Queen  to  affect  concealment. 
The  States  knew  everything  which  was  passing,  before  Lei- 
cester knew.  His  own  secret  instructions  reached  the  Nether- 
lands before  he  did.  His  secretary,  Junius,  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  his  master's  letter  taken  from  him,  before  there 
had  been  any  time  to  act  upon  its  treacherous  su^estions.' 
When  the  Earl  wrote  letters  with  his  own  hand  to  his 
sovereign,  of  so  secret  a  nature  that  he  did  not  even  retain  a 


the  same  date,  is  likewise  filled  with 
en>rea8ioii8  of  her  disgust  at  the 
'^etrange  et  ingrate  maniere  de  tos 
deportements  envera  notre  oouam, 
YOtre  iDgratitude  et  traverses,"  and  of 
praise  of  the  oousin,  who,  "nonobstant 
toatee  oes  discourtesies  et  iugratitudes, 
ne  Toudra  espargner  pour  le  bien  de 
▼ous  tous  de  hasarder  ni  sa  vie  ni  sa 
fi>rtune,"  &c.  Queen  to  States,  22 
June,  1687.     (S.  P.  Office,  Ma) 

And  three  months  later — "  How  the 
town  of  Sluys  was  lost,  we  will  spare 
to  write,  that  which  thousands  of  your 
native  people  did  affirm,  how  traitor- 
oualj  this  town  was  lost,  or  rather  be- 
trayed, the  world  knoweth,  and  we  do 
not  think  that  yourselves  can  deny  it, 
from  want  of  supply  fit>m  you  and 
your  chieftains,  .  .  .  and  yet  not  with- 
out the  honour  and  reputation  of  ours 
that  defended  it  .  .  .  Our  lieutenant 
(Leicester)  could  not  have  convenient 
time  to  deal  with  you  (about  the  peace), 
for  that  he  was  so  entangled  with  your 
overthwart  dealing  against  him,  with 


sundry  fidse  reports  of  us  and  himseU^ 
that  we  had  agreed  to  a  peace  with 
the  King  of  ^Miin,  without  regard  to 
you.  .  .  .  That  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
was  by  us  directed  to  surprise  divers 
towns,  to  yield  to  the  King,  if  you 
would  not  assent  to  peace,  with  many 
more  such  false  and  slanderous  bruits 
spread — yea  believed  and  maintained 
for  some  time  by  some  of  your  own 
number,  all  which  we  affirm  on  the 
word  of  a  prince,  most  false  and  mali- 
ciously devised  with  devilish  minds, 
abhorring,  as  it  seemeth,  all  liking  of 
godly  peace  and  quietness,"  Ac.  Queen 
to  the  States,  20  Sept  1587.  (a  P. 
Office  Ma) 

^Meteren,  xiv.  256.  "This  letter 
they  have  taken  perforce  firom  him, 
and  committed  first  my  man  to  prison, 
which  I  think  was  never  durst  to  be 
attempted  before,  and  puts  me  past 
my  patience,  I  assure  you."  Leicester 
to  Walsingham,  4  July,  1687.  (a  P. 
Office  Ma) 
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single  copy  for  himself,  for  fear  of  discovery,  he  found,  to  his 
infinite  disgust,  that  the  States  were  at  once  provided  with  an 
authentic  transcript  of  every  line  that  he  had  written.^  It 
was  therefore  useless,  almost  puerile,  to  deny  facts  which 
were  quite  as  much  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Netherlanders 
as  of  himsel£  The  worst  consequence  of  the  concealment  was, 
that  a  deeper  treachery  was  thought  possible  than  actually 
existed.  "  The  fellow  they  call  Barneveld,"  *  as  Leicester  was 
in  the  habit  of  designating  one  of  the  first  statesmen  in 
Europe,  was  perhaps  justified,  knowing  what  he  did,  in  sus- 
pecting more.  Being  furnished  with  a  list  of  commissionerB, 
already  secretly  agreed  upon  between  the  English  and  Spanish 
governments,  to  treat  for  peace,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
Earl  was  beating  his  breast,  and  flatly  denying  that  there  was 
any  intention  of  treating  with  Parma  at  all,  it  was  not  un- 
natural that  he  should  imagine  a  still  wider  and  deeper 
scheme  than  really  existed,  against  the  best  interests  of  his 
country.  He  may  have  expressed,  in  private  copversation, 
some  suspicions  of  this  nature,  but  there  is  direct  evidence 
that  he  never  stated  in  public  anything  which  was  not  after- 
wards proved  to  be  matter  of  fact,  or  of  Intimate  inference 
from  the  secret  document  which  had  come  into  his  hands. 
The  Queen  exhausted  herself  in  opprobious  language  against 
those  who  dared  to  impute  to  her  a  design  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  cities  and  strong  places  of  the  Netherlands,  in  order  to 
secure  a  position  in  which  to  compel  the  Provinces  into 
obedience  to  her  policy.     She  urged,  with  much  logic,  that 


'  '*  I  am  credibly  iofonned  by  an 
honest  man,''  says  Leicester,  "who 
says  he  saw  it,  that  the  States  have  a 
copy  of  my  last  instrument,  as  also  of 
the  letter  of  her  Ms^esty  written  lately 
privately  to  me,  touching  the  dealing 
in  tlie  peace.  Yca>  further,  that  they 
are  thoroughly  and  particularly  made 
acquainted  with  a  late  letter  of  mine 
to  her  Majesty,  written  with  my  own 
hand,  whereof  I  would  have  no  copy 
taken,  because  I  would  have  no  man 
acquaint  with  it  In  which  letter  I 
informed  her  Majesty  at  length  of  all 
things  here,   and    gave  her   also,    in 


some  sort,  my  private  advice.  They 
have,  by  some  means,  got  knowledge 
of  the  contents  ther^  and  have 
intimated  the  same  secretly  to  the 
Provinces,  intending  thereby  to  draw 
me  into  hatred  and  suspicion  of  the 
people,  as  though  this  dealing  for 
peace  were  procured  for  me.  J^t  for 
this  matter,  I  shall  hope  to  deal  weU 
enough,  for  this  treacherous  usage  of 
her  Miyesty's  secrets,"  Ac.  Leicester 
to  Walsingham,  28  Aug.  1687.  (S.  P. 
Office  MS.) 

*  Leicester  to  Burgfaley,  10-11  Sept 
1687.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
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as  she  had  refused  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  country  when 
offered  to  her,  she  was  not  likely  to  form  surreptitious  schemes 
to  make  herself  mistress  of  a  portion  of  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  very  obvious,  that  to  accept  the  sovereignty  of  Philip's 
rebellious  Provinces,  was  to  declare  war  upon  Philip;  whereas, 
had  she  been  pacifically  inclined  towards  that  sovereign,  and 
treacherously  disposed  towards  the  Netherlandis,  it  would  be  a 
decided  advantage  to  her  to  have  those  strong  places  in  her 
power.  But  the  suspicions  as  to  her  good  faith  were  ex 
a^erated.  As  to  the  intentions  of  Leicester,  the  States  we** 
justified  in  their  almost  unlimited  distrust.  It  is  very  certain 
that  both  in  1586,  and  again,  at  this  very  moment,  when 
Elizabeth  was  most  vehement  in  denouncing  such  aspersions 
on  her  government,  he  had  unequivocally  declared  to  her  his 
intention  of  getting  possession,  if  possible,  of  several  cities, 
and  of  the  whole  Island  of  Walcheren,  which,  together  with 
the  cautionary  towns  already  in  his  power,  would  enable  the 
Queen  to  make  good  terms  for  herself  with  Spain,  "  if  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst" ^  It  will  also  soon  be  shown  that  he  did 
his  best  to  carry  these  schemes  into  execution.  There  is  no 
evidence,  however,  and  no  probability,  that  he  had  received 
the  royal  commands  to  perpetrate  such  a  crime. 

The  States  believed  also,  that  in  those  secret  negotiations 
with  Parma  the  Queen  was  disposed  to  sacrifice  the  religious 


>  "I  wiU  go  to  Medenblik  (the  next 
town  to  Enkhuyzen),  which  is  at  your 
Miyesty's  devotion,  as  the  governor 
thereof  (Sonoy)  is,  and  will  do  my 
best  to  recover  Enkhuyzen  ere  I  de- 
part thenoe.  Then,  indeed,  your  Ma- 
jesty, homng  Flushing^  BriUf  and 
Uirechtf  as  you  have,  and  these,  ye 
shall  be  able  to  bring  the  peace  to 
better  conditions,  and  bridle  these 
States  of  ffoUand  at  your  pleasure. 
....  They  are  full  of  shiits,  and 
^et  such  as  for  this  matter  may  ask 
toleration,  for  how  hateful  a  maUer 
peace  haJth  been  to  the  generaHiy  almost 
of  all  these  countries,  is  leeU  known 
lo  aU  persons,  and  how  loathsome  a 
thing  it  is  to  aU  but  to  such  as  for 
lore,  and  trust  in  your  Majesty  will 
tonform  themselves,  I  can  suflBciently 
testify ;  and  it  is  the  only  cause  of  the 
VOL.  II. — ^U 


world  for  them  to  be  careful  in  their 
dealing,  for  it  doth  confirm  them  and 
their  posterity  both  m  their  lives  and 
liberties,  and  therefore  to  be  borne 
withal,  if  they  take  delibpration." 
Leicester  to  the  Queen,  9  Oct.  1587. 
(a  P.  Office  MS.)  Yet  the  Earl,  not- 
withstanding this  admission,  avows 
his  determination  of  bridling  the 
States  by  gainmg  possession  of  their 
cities. 

And  again,  a  month  later:  *'I  will 
not  be  idle  to  do  all  that  in  me  shall 
he  to  make  this  island  of  WalchereH 
assured,  whatsoever  shall  &11  out: 
which,  if  it  may  be,  your  Majesty  shttH 
the  less  fear  to  make  a  good  bargain 
for  yourself  when  the  worst  shall 
come."  Leicester  to  the  Queen,  6tb 
Nov.  1587.     (&  P.  Office,  MS.) 
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interests  of  the  Netherlands.  In  this  they  were  mistaken. 
But  they  had  reason  for  their  mistake,  because  the  negotiator 
De  Loo,  had  expressly  said,  that,  in  her  overtures  to  Famese, 
she  had  abandoned  that  point  altogether.^  If  this  had  been 
so,  it  would  have  simply  been  a  consent  on  the  part  of 
Elizabeth,  that  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  Inquisition 
should  be  re-established  in  the  Provinces,  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  form  of  worship  or  polity.  In  truth,  however,  the 
position  taken  by  her  Majesty  on  the  subject  was  as  fiur  as 
could  be  reasonably  expected.  Certainly  she  was  no  advocate 
for  religious  liberty.  She  chose  that  her  own  subjects  should 
be  Protestants,  because  she  had  chosen  to  be  a  Protestant 
herself,  and  because  it  was  an  incident  of  her  supremacy,  to 
dictate  uniformity  of  creed  to  all  beneath  her  sceptre.  No 
more  than  her  father,  who  sent  to  the  stake  or  gallows 
heretics  to  transubstantiation  as  well  as  believers  in  the  Pope, 
had  Elizabeth  the  faintest  idea  of  religious  freedom.  Heretics 
to  the  English  Church  were  persecuted,  fined,  imprisoned, 
mutilated,  and  murdered,  by  sword,  rope,  and  fire.  In  some 
respects,  the  practice  towards  those  who  dissented  from 
Elizabeth  was  more  immoral  and  illogical,  even  if  less  cruel, 
than  that  to  which  those  were  subjected  who  rebelled  against 
Sixtus.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  required  Papists  to  assist  at 
the  Protestant  worship,  but  wealthy  Papists  could  obtain  im- 
munity by  an  enormoqs  fine.  The  Boman  excuse  to  destroy 
bodies  in  order  to  save  souls,  could  scarcely  be  alledged  by  a 
Church  which  might  be  bribed  into  connivance  at  heresy,  and 
which  derived  a  revenue  from  the  very  nonconformity  for 
which  humbler  victims  were  sent  to  the  gallows.  It  would, 
however,  be  unjust  in  the  extreme  to  overlook  the  enormous 
difference  in  the  amount  of  persecution,  exercised  respectively 
by  the  Protestant  and  the  Boman  Church.  It  is  probable  that 
not  many  more  than  two  hundred  Catholics*  were  executed 

De  Loo  taketh  no  small  hold,  and  if 
she  keep  that  course,  all  wOl  go  to 
ruin,  as  I  have  written  to  her  Mi^'estf.** 
Buckhurst  to  Walsin^ham,  18  Jaoa 
1587.    (S.  P  Office  M&) 

*  '*Dod  reckons  them  at  191;  Mil 
ner  has  raised  the  list  to  204.    Fiftee 


'  "  I  have  sent  her  Majesty  another 
letter  from  De  Loo,  whereby  it  seemeth 
tliat  now  very  lately  her  Msgesty  hath 
given  him  to  understand  that  she  will 
not  insist  upon  the  matter  of  religion 
further  than  shall  be  with  the  King's 
honour   and    conscience.      Whereupon 
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as  such,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  this  was  ten  score  too 
many.  But  what  was  this  against  eight  hundred  heretics 
burned,  hanged,  and  drowned,  in  one  Easter  week  by  Alva, 
against  the  eighteen  thousand  two  hundred  sent  to  stake  and 
scaffold,  as  he  boasted  during  his  administration,  against  the 
vast  numbers  of  Protestants,  whether  they  be  counted  by  tens 
or  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  who  perished  by  the  edicts 
of  Charles  Y.,  in  the  Netherlands,  or  in  the  single  Saint 
Bartholomew  Massacre  in  France  ?  Moreover,  it  should 
never  be  forgotten — ^from. undue  anxiety  for  impartiality — 
that  most  of  the  Catholics  who  were  executed  in  England, 
suffered  as  conspirators  rather  than  as  heretics.  No  foreign 
potentate,  claiming  to  be  vic^erent  of  Christ,  had  denounced 
Philip  as  a  bastard  and  usurper,  or  had,  by  means  of  a 
blasphemous  fiction,  which  then  was  a  terrible  reality,  severed 
the  bonds  of  allegiance  by  which  his  subjects  were  held,  cut 
him  off  from  all  communion  with  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
promised  temporal  rewards  and  a  crown  of  glory  in  heaven 
to  those  who  should  succeed  in  depriving  him  of  throne  and 
life.  Yet  this  was  the  position  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  war  to 
the  knife  between  her  and  Bome,  declared  by  Bome  itself; 
nor  was  there  any  doubt  whatever  that  the  Seminary  Priests — 
seedlings  transplanted  from  foreign  nurseries,  which  were  as 
watered  gardens  for  the  growth  of  treason — were  a  perpetually 
organized  band  of  conspirators  and  assassins,  with  whom  it 
was  hardly  an  act  of  excessive  barbarity  to  deal  in  somewhat 
summary  fashion.     Doubtless  it  would  have  been  a  more  lofty 


of  these,  aooording  to  him,  suffered 
for  denying  the  Qaeen's  sapremacy, 
126  for  exercising  their  ministry,  and 
the  rest  for  being  reoonciled  to  the 
Romish  church.  Many  others  died 
of  tiardships  in  prison,  and  many  were 
deprived  of  their  property.  There 
seems,  nevertheless,  to  be  good  reason 
for  doubting  whether  any  one  who 
was  executed  might  not  have  saved 
his  life  by  explicitly  denying  the 
Pope's  power  to  depose  the  Queen. 
This  certahily  furnishes  a  distinction 
between  the  persecution  under  Eliza- 
beth (which,  unjust  as  it  was  in  its 


operation,  yet,  so  for  as  it  extended  to 
capital  mflictions,  had  in  view  tbo 
security  of  the  government)  and  that 
which  the  Protestants  had  sustained 
in  her  sister's  reign,  springiDg  from 
mere  bigotry  and  vindictive  rancour." 
(Hallam's  *  Constitutional  History,' 
fUVh  edition.  Murray,  1846.  I.  163. 
Compare  Lingard,  viii.  356,  513, 
Strype,  iii.  iv.,  and  see  in  particular, 
chapters  iiL  and  iv.  of  Hallam,  in 
which  the  dealings  of  Elizabeth  in 
religious  matters  are  profoundlj  iar 
vestigated.) 
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policy,  and  a  far  more  intelligent  one,  to  extend  towards  the 
Catholics  of  England,  who  as  a  body  were  loyal  to  their 
country,  an  ample  toleration.  But  it  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected that  Elizabeth  Tudor,  as  imperious  and  absolute  by 
temperament  as  her  father  had  ever  been,  would  be  capable 
of  embodying  that  great  principle. 

When,  in  the  preliminaries  to  the  negotiations  of  1587, 
therefore,  it  was  urged  on  the  part  of  Spain,  that  the  Queen 
was  demanding  a  concession  of  religious  liberty  from  Philip 
to  the  Netherlanders  which  she  refused  to  English  heretics, 
and  that  he  only  claimed  the  same  right  of  dictating  a  creed 
to  his  subjects  which  she  exercised  in  regard  to  her  own.  Lord 
Burghley  replied  that  the  statement  was  correct.     The  Queen 
permitted — it  was  true — ^no  man  to  profess  any  religion  but 
the  one  which  she  professed.     At  the  same  time  it  was  de- 
clared to  be  unjust,  that  those  persons  in  the  Netherlands  who 
had  been  for  years  in  the  habit  of  practising  Protestant  rites, 
should  be  suddenly  compelled,  without  instruction^  to  abandon 
that  form  of  worship.    It  was  well  known  that  many  would 
rather  die  than  submit  to  such  oppression,  and  it  was  affirmed 
that  the  exercise  of  this  cruelty  would  be  resisted  by  her  to 
the  uttermost.     There  was  no  hint  of  the  propriety — on  any 
logical  basis — of  leaving  the  question  of  creed  as  a  matter 
between  man  and  his  Maker,  with  which  any  dictation  on  the 
part  of  crown  or  state  was  an  act  of  odious  tyranny.     There 
was  not  even  a  suggestion  that  the  Protestant  doctrines  were 
true,  and  the  Catholic  doctrines  false.    The  matter  was  merely 
taken  up  on  the  uti  possidetis  principle,  that  they  who  had 
acquired  the  fact  of  Protestant  worship  had  a  right  to  retain 
it,  and  could  not  justly  be  deprived  of  it,  except  by  instruc- 
tion and  persuasion.     It  was  also  affirmed  that  it  was  not  the 
English  practice  to  inquire  into  men's  consciences.     It  would 
have  been  difficult,   however,   to  make  that  very  clear  to 
Philip's  comprehension,  because,  if  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  scourged   with  rods,  imprisoned,  and  hanged,  if  they 
refused  to  conform  publicly  to  a  ceremony  at  which  their 
consciences  revolted— unless  they  had  money  enough  to  pur- 
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chase  non-conformity — ^it  seemed  to  be  the  practice  to  inquire 
very  effectively  into  their  consciences.^ 

But  if  there  was  a  certain  d^ree  of  disingenuousness  on 
the  part  of  Elizabeth  towards  the  States,  her  attitude  towards 
Parma  was  one  of  perfect  sincerity.  A  perusal  of  the  secret 
correspondence  leaves  no  doubt  whatever  on  that  point.  She 
was  seriously  and  fervently  desirous  of  peace  with  Spain. 
On  the  part  of  Famese  and  his'master,  there  was  the  most 
unscrupulous  mendacity,  while  the  confiding  simplicity  and 
truthfulness  of  the  Queen  in  these  negotiations  was  almost 
pathetic.  Especially  she  declared  her  trust  in  the  loyal  and 
upright  character  of  Parma,  in  which  she  was  sure  of  never 
being  disappointed.  It  is  only  doing  justice  to  Alexander  to 
say  that  he  was  as  much  deceived  by  her  frankness  as  she 
by  his  falsehood.  It  never  entered  his  head  that  a  royal  per- 
sonage and  the  trusted  counsellors  of  a  great  kingdom  could 
be  telling  the  truth  in  a  secret  international  transaction,  and 


>  '*  And  when  De  Loo  reporteth 
an  objection  made  to  him,  that  there 
\a  no  more  reason  for  the  King  to  yield 
to  any  of  his  subjects  liberty  of  reli- 
gion contrary  to  the  on^  he  profeaseth 
no  more  than  her  Mi^e«ty  doth  to  any 
of  hers ;  indeed,  at  the  first  appear- 
ance, this  objection  seemeth  of  good 
moment  to  be  allowed,  and,  until  it  be 
answered,  ought  to  be  taken  by  the 
Duke  of  Parma;  but  if  the  diversities 
of  the  comparison  shall  be  marked, 
the  case  also  will  therein  be  changed. 
The  Queen's  Mi^esty  indeed  never  did 
permit^  either  publicly  or  privately, 
that  any  persons  for  these  seven  years 
should  use  any  exercise  of  religion 
contrary  to  that  form  received  and 
astablij^ed  by  public  authority;  so 
as  none  can  challenge  that  they  were 
by  any  liberty  suffered  to  use  any 
<^er,  which  is  oontraiy  to  the  Low 
Countries,  for  the  space  of  about  six 
years.  But  if  her  Majesty  had  so 
permitted,  surely  reason  would  move 
her  not  to  constrain,  otherwise  than  by 
instruction,  any  that  by  reason  of  her 
permission  had  governed  their  con- 
sciences to  the  contrary.  And  be- 
cause it  may  be  also  further  objected, 
M  most  fiUsely  is  divulged,  to  more 


ofiTenoe  against  her  Majesty  fiiom  Ca- 
tholic places,  that  she  doth  so  severely 
punish  them  that  are  in  conscience 
contrarily  affected,  it  is  to  be  avowed 
for  a  certain  truth  that  her  Majesty 
never  did  allow  tha#  any  person  was 
by  inquisition  uiged  to  show  his  con- 
science  *in  any  matter  of  &ith,  nor 
ever  was  punished  for  professing  only 
of  his  opinion  in  his  conscience,  but 
what  any  have  beside  their  professfon 
of  their  conscience,  moved  by  others, 
by  open  acts  to  break  the  law,  or 
have,  under  colour  of  encouraging 
others  to  change  their  form  of  reli- 
gion, persuaded  them  also  to  alter 
their  obedience  in  aU  wordly  duties, 
to  practise  rebellion  in  the  realm,  to 
solicit  invasions,  and  flatly  to  deny 
the  Queen's  Majesty  to  be  their  lawful 
Queen.  In  those  cases,  her  Majesty 
and  all  her  ministers  of  justice  had 
cause  to  withstand  such  violent 
courses  under  colours  of  religion;  and 
otherwise  than  to  withstand  these 
most  dangerous  attempts,  her  Majesty 
did  never  allow  any  ^ould  lose  their 
lives  and  shed  their  blood."  (Rough 
draft  of  Burghley,  9  March,  1687 
Br.  Mus.  Galba,  C.  ix.  p.  122,  Ma) 
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he  justified  the  industry  with  which  his  master  and  himself 
piled  fiction  upon  fiction,  by  their  utter  disbelief  in  every 
word  which  came  to  them  from  England. 

The  private  negotiations  had  been  commenced,  or  rather 
had  been  renewed,  very  early  in  February  of  this  year. 
During  the  whole  critical  period  which  preceded  and  followed 
the  execution  of  Mary,  in  the  course  of  which  the  language  of 
Elizabeth  towards  the  States  had  been  so  shrewish,  there  had 
been  the  gentlest  diplomatic  cooing  between  Famese  and  her- 
self. It  was — Dear  Cousin,  you  know  how  truly  I  confide  in 
your  sincerity,  how  anxious  I  am  that  this  most  desirable 
peace  should  be  arranged  ;  and  it  was — Sacred  Majesty,  you 
know  how  much  joy  I  feel  in  your  desire  for  the  repose  of 
the  world,  and  for  a  solid  peace  between  your  Highness  and 
'the  King  my  master ;  how  much  I  delight  in  concord — how 
incapable  I  am  by  ambiguous  words  of  spinning  out  these  tran- 
sactions, or  of  deceiving  your  Majesty,  and  what  a  hatred  I 
feel  for  steel,  fire,  and  blood.* 

Four  or  five  months  rolled  on,  during  which  Leicester  had 
been  wasting  time  in  England,  Farnese  wasting  none  before 
Sluys,  and  the  States  doing  their  best  to  counteract  the 
schemes  both  of  their  enemy  and  of  their  ally.  De  Loo  made 
a  visit,  in  July,  to  the  camp  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  and 
received  the  warmest  assurances  of  his  pacific  dispositions. 
"  I  am  much  pained,"  said  Alexander,  "  with  this  procrastina- 
tion. I  un  so  full  of  sincerity  myself,  that  it  seems  to  me  a 
very  strange  matter,  this  hostile  descent  by  Drake  upon  the 
coasts  of  Spain.     The  result  of  such  courses  will  be,  that  the 


>  Parma  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  18th 
Feb.  1587.  Same  to  same,  6  April, 
1687.  Qaeen  to  Panna,  13  April, 
1587.  (Arch,  de  Simaucaa,  MSS.) 
And  even  later  still  :— 

"  Such  is  the  good  opinion  con- 
ceived of  the  Duke  of  Parma,"  wrote 
Burghley,  "for  his  own  nature  and 
woi^iinefls  in  all  places,  that  he  is  a 
prince  of  honour  in  keeping  his  pro- 
mise, without  respect  of  any  gain  or 
benefit  And,  to  tell  you  true,  it  is 
^  only  foundation  which  her  Majesty 


maketh  to  proceed  in  thk 
against  the  opinion  of  very  many,  in 
that  she  esteemeth  the  Duke  to  have 
great  regard  to  his  word  and  promiBQ, 
and  also  an  opinion  that  slra  hath, 
though  he  be  a  great  man  of  war,  that 
he  is  Christianly  disposed  rather  to 
maintain  peace  than  to  raise  war, 
whereof  her  Majesty  kx>k6ih  to  mak* 
proof  by  this  treaty,"  Ac.  kc  Buieb- 
ley  to  Andr.  de  Loo,  10  Oct  1581 
(a  p.  Office  MS.) 
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King  will  end  by  being  exasperated,  and  I  shall  be  touched  in 
my  honour — so  great  is  the  hopes  I  have  held  out  of  being 
able  to  secure  a  peace.  I  have  ever  been  and  I  still  am 
most  anxious  for  concord,  from  the  affection  I  bear  to  her 
sacred  Majesty.  I  have  been  obliged,  much  against  my  will, 
to  take  the  field  again.  I  could  wish  now  that  our  nego- 
tiations might  terminate  before  the  arrival  of  my  fresh  troops, 
namely,  9000  Spaniards  and  9000  Italians,  which,  with 
Walloons,  Germans,  and  Lorrainers,  will  give  me  an  effective 
total  of  30,000  soldiers.  Of  this  I  give  you  my  word  as  a 
gentleman*  Go,  then,  Andrew  de  Loo,''  continued  the  Duke, 
^^  write  to  her  sacred  Majesty,  that  I  desire  to  make  peace, 
and  to  serve  her  faithfully ;  and  that  I  shall  not  change  my 
mind,  even  in  case  of  any  great  success,  for  I  like  to  proceed 
rather  by  the  ways  of  love  than  of  rigour  and  effusion  of 
blood."  ^ 

"  I  can  assure  you,  oh,  most  serene  Duke,"  replied  Andrew, 
"  that  the  most  serene  Queen  is  in  the  very  same  dispositions 
with  yourself." 

"  Excellent  well  then,"  said  the  Duke,  "  we  shall  come  to 
an  agreement  at  once,  and  the  sooner  the  deputies  on  both 
sides  are  appointed  the  better." 

A  feeble  proposition  was  then  made,  on  the  part  of  the 
peace-loving  Andrew,  that  the  hostile  operations  against  Sluys 
should  be  at  once  terminated.  But  this  did  not  seem  so 
clear  to  the  most  serene  Duke.  He  had  gone  to  great  expense 
in  that  business  ;  and  he  had  not  built  bridges,  erected  forts, 
and  dug  mines,  only  to  abandon  them  for  a  few  fine  words. 
Fine  words  were  plenty,  but  they  raised  no  sieges.  Mean* 
time  these  pacific  and  gentle  murmurings  from  Famese's  camp 
had  lulled  the  Queen  into  forgetfulness  of  Roger  Williams  and 
Arnold  Groenevelt  and  their  men,  %hting  day  and  night  in 
trench  and  mine  during  that  critical  midsummer.  The  wily 
tongue  of  the  Duke  had  been  more  effective  than  his  bat- 
teries in  obtaining  the  much-coveted  city.  The  Queen  ob- 
stinately held  back  her  men  and  money,  confident  of  effecting 

»  De  Loo  to  Burghley,  11  July,  1687.     (a  P.  Office  MS.) 
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a  treaty,  whether  Sluys  fell  or  not.  Was  it  strange  that  the 
States  should  be  distrustful  of  her  intentions,  and,  in  their 
turn,  become  neglectful  of  their  duty  ?  * 

And  thus  summer  wore  into  autumn,  Sluys  fell,  the  States 
and  their  governor-general  were  at  daggers-drawn,  the  Nether- 
landers  were  full  of  distrust  with  regard  to  England,  Alexander 
hinted  doubts  as  to  the  Queen's  sincerity ;  the  secret  n^o- 
tiations,  though  fertile  in  suspicions,  jealousies,  delays,  and 
such  foul  weeds,  had  produced  no  wholesome  fruit,  and  the 
26th  Sept,  excellent    De  Loo   became   very  much  depressed. 

1687.  ^^  2^g^  ^  letter  from  Buighley  relieved  his  droop- 
ing spirits.  From  the  most  disturbed  and  melancholy  man 
in  the  world,  he  protested,  he  had  now  become  merry  and 
quiet.*  He  straightway  went  off  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  with 
the  letter  in  his  pocket,  and  translated  it  to  him  by  candle- 
light, as  he  was  careful  to  state,  as  an  important  point  in  his 
narrative.     And  Farnese  was  fuller  of  fine  phrases  than  ever. 

"  There  is  no  cause  whatever,"  said  he,  in  a  most  loving 
manner,  "to  doubt  my  sincerity.  Yet  the  Lord-Treasurer 
intimates  that  the  most  serene  Queen  is  disposed  so  to  do. 
But  if  I  had  not  the  very  best  intentions,  and  desires  for  peace, 
I  should  never  have  made  the  first  overtures.  If  I  did  not 
wish  a  pacific  solution,  what  in  the  world  forced  me  to  do 
what  I  have  done  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  I  that  have  reason 
to  suspect  the  other  parties  with  their  long  delays,  by  which 
they  have  made  me  lose  the  best  part  of  the  summer."* 

He  then  commented  on  the  strong  expr^sions  in  the  English 
letters,  as  to  the  continuance  of  her  Majesty  in  her  pious  re- 
solutions ;  observed  that  he  was  thoroughly  advised  of  the 


'  Bui^hley  to  De  Loo,  18  July, 
1587.     (S.  P.  Office  US.) 

•  "  Da  turbato  e  melancolioo  m'  ha 
del  tutto  quietato  e  fatto  star  allegro," 
&C.  De  Loo  to  Burghley,  26  Sept 
1587.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

•  "Con  dire  amorevolmente  lo  che 
sigue — noQ  e  (disseX  causa  alcuua  di 
dubltare  della  mia  sincera  mente — si 
come  suUo  fine  della  1»  si  fa  menzione 
che  la  ser*"*  regina  lo  poirebbe  fare— 
perche  se  non  avessi  havuto  booiss'^ 


disposizione  e  desiderio  della  pioe 
DOD  aarei  gia  ito  a  fiirne  la  prima  apei^ 
tura  mi  medesiiDO,  e  condesoeodefe 
alle  coee  che  sapete  (disse  a  me)  te 
Don  81  fosse  stata  intanzJone  di  volerae 
venir  a  una  condasione  (agiongeiido) 
che  cosa  mi  forzava  di  &r)o?  Ami 
piuttosto  avrei  oocasioiie  io  di  suspet- 
tar  loro  oon  tante  sorte  di  dilarioni  e 
haver  mi  &tto  perdere  la  meglior  pttm 
del' estate,"  ^    (Ibid.) 
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disputes  between  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  the  States ;  and 
added  that  it  was  very  important  for  the  deputies  to  arrive  at 
the  time  indicated  by  the  Queen. 

"  Whatever  is  to  be  done,"  said  he,  in  conclusion,  "  let  it 
be  done  quickly  ;"  and  with  that  he  said  he  would  go  and  eat 
a  bit  of  supper. 

"And  may  I  communicate  Lord  Burghley's  letter  to  any 
one  else  ?  "  asked  De  Loo. 

"Yes,  yes,  to  the  Seigneur  de  Champagny,  and  to  my 
secretary  Cosimo,"  answered  his  Highness. 

So  the  merchant  negotiator  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
mansion  of  Champagny,  in  company  with  the  secretary 
Cosimo.  There  was  a  long  conference,  in  which  De  Loo 
was  informed  of  many  things  which  he  thoroughly  believed, 
and  faithfully  transmitted  to  the  court  of  Elizabeth.  Alexander 
had  done  his  best,  they  said,  to  delay  the  arrival  of  his  fresh 
troops.  He  had  withdrawn  from  the  field,  on  various  pretexts, 
hoping,  day  after  day,  that  the  English  commissioners  would 
arrive,  and  that  a  firm  and  perpetual  peace  would  succeed  to 
the  miseries  of  war.  But  as  time  wore  away,  and  there  came 
no  commissioners,  the  Duke  had  come  to  the  painful  con- 
clusion that  he  had  been  trifled  with.^  His  forces  would  now 
be  sent  into  Holland  to  find  something  to  eat ;  and  this  would 
ensure  the  total  destruction  of  all  that  territory.  He  had  also 
written  to  command  all  the  officers  of  the  coining  troops  to 
hasten  their  march,  in  order  that  he  might  avoid  incurring 
still  deeper  censure.  He  was  much  ashamed,  in  truth,  to  have 
been  wheedled  into  passing  the  whole  fine  season  in  idleness.' 
He  had  been  sacrificing  himself  for  her  sacred  Majesty,  and 
to  serve  her  best  interests ;  and  now  he  found  himself  the 
object  of  her  mirth.*  Those  who  ought  to  be  well  informed 
had  assured  him  that  the  Queen  was  only  waiting  to  see  how 
the  King  of  Navan-e  was  getting  on  with  the  auxiliary  force 
just  going  to  him  from  Germany,  that  she  had  no  intention 


'  '*  Ma  a  r  ultimo  il  Duca  vedendo 
la  continua  dilazione,  con  giudicare 
die  si  burlasse,"  Jtc  (De  Loo  to 
Borgblej,  MS.  last  cited.) 


*  "Troyandosi  yergogniato  dayere^ 
lasdato  scorrere  si  bella  itagione  ii 
ozio,"  Ac.    (Ibid.) 

*  Ibid. 
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whatever  to  make  peace,  and  that,  before  long,  he  might 
expect  all  these  German  mercenaries  upon  his  shoulders  in 
the  Netherlands.  Nevertheless  he  was  prepared  to  receive 
them  with  40,000  good  infantry,  a  splendid  cavalry  force,  and 
plenty  of  money.* 

All  this  and  more  did  the  credulous  Andrew  greedily 
devour,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  communicating  the  important 
intelligence  to  her  Majesty  and  the  Lord-Treasurer.  He 
implored  her,  he  said,  upon  his  bare  knees,  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  and  from  the  most  profound  and  veritable  centre  of 
his  heart  and  with  all  his  soul  and  all  his  strength,^  to  believe 
in  the  truth  of  the  matters  thus  confided  to  him.  He  would 
pledge  his  immortal  soul,  which  was  of  more  value  to  him— 
as  he  correctly  observed — than  even  the  crown  of  Spain,  that 
the  King,  the  Duke,  and  his  counsellors,  were  most  sincerely 
desirous  of  peace,  and  actuated  by  the  most  loving  and  benevo- 
lent motives.  Alexander  Famese  was  "the  antidote  to  the 
Duke  of  Alva,"  kindly  sent  by  heaven,  ttt  contraria  contrariis 
curenter,  and  if  the  entire  security  of  the  sacred  Queen  were 
not  now  obtained,  together  with  a  perfect  re-integration  of  lore 
between  her  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Spain,  and  with  the 
assured  tranquillity  and  perpetual  prosperity  of  the  Nether- 
lands, it  would  be  the  fault  of  England,  not  of  Spaia* 

And  no  doubt  the  merchant  believed  all  that  was  told  him, 
and — what  was  worse — that  he  fully  impressed  his  own  con- 
victions upon  her  Majesty  and  Lord  Burghley,  to  say  nothii^ 
of  the  comptroller,  who,  poor  man,  had  great  facility  in 
believing  anything  that  came  from  the  court  of  the  most 
Catholic  King.  Yet  it  is  painful  to  reflect,  that  in  all  these 
communications  of  Alexander  and  his  agents,  there  was  not 
one  single  word  of  truth.  It  was  all  false  from  beginning  to 
end,  as  to  the  countermanding  of  the  troops,  as  to  the  pacific 
intentions  of  the  King  and  Duke,  and  as  to  the  proposed 
campaign  in  Friesland,  in  case  of  rupture,  and  all  the  rest 
But  this  will  be  conclusively  proved  a  little  later. 


*  De  Loo  to  Burghley,  MS.  last  cited. 

•  "Flexis    Tiudisque    genibus    humi 
prostratuS)   dal    piu    profondo   e  vero 


oentro  del  mio  cuore  et  ex  corde  et  ex 

tota  anima,"  &c.     (Ibid.) 
•  Ibid. 
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Meantime  the  conference  had  been  most  amicable  and 
satisfactory.  And  when  business  was  over,  Champagny — ^not 
a  whit  the  worse  for  the  severe  jilting  which  he  had  so  re- 
cently sustained  from  the  widow  De  Bours,  now  Mrs.  Aristotle 
Patton — ^invited  De  Loo  and  Secretary  Cosimo  to  supper. 
And  the  three  made  a  night  of  it,  sitting  up  late,  and  draining 
such  huge  bumpers  to  the  health  of  the  Queen  of  England, 
that — as  the  excellent  Andrew  subsequently  informed  Lord 
Burghley — ^his  head  ached  most  bravely  next  morning.^ 

And  so,  amid  the  din  of  hostile  preparation  not  only  in 
Cadiz  and  Lisbon,  but  in  Ghent  and  Sluys  and  Antwerp,  the 
impdrt  of  which  it  seemed  difficult  to  mistake,  the  comedy  of 
negotiation  was  still  rehearsing,  and  the  principal  actors  were 
already  familiar  with  their  respective  parts.  There  were  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  knight  of  the  garter,  and  my  Lord  Cobham, 
and  puzzling  James  Croft,  and  other  Englishmen,  actually 
believing  that  the  farce  was  a  solemn  reality.  There  was 
Alexander  of  Parma  thoroughly  aware  of  the  contrary.  There 
was  Andrew  de  Loo,  more  talkative,  more  credulous,  more 
busy  than  ever,  and  more  fully  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  his  mission,  and  there  was  the  white-bearded  Lord- 
Treasurer  turning  complicated  paragraphs,  shaking  his  head, 
and  waving  his  wand  across  the  water,  as  if,  by  such  expedients, 
the  storm  about  to  burst  over  England  could  be  dispersed. 

The  commissioners  should  come,  if  only  the  Duke  of 
Parma  would  declare  on  his  word  of  honour,  that  these  hostile 
preparations  with  which  all  Christendom  was  ringing,  were 
not  intended  against  England ;  or — ^if  that  really  were  the 
case — if  he  would  request  his  master  to  abandon  all  such 
schemes,  and  if  Philip  in  consequence  would  promise  on  the 
honour  of  a  prince,  to  make  no  hostile  attempts  against  that 
country.* 

>  "Con  aommo  contentamento  del 
uno  e  r  altro,  a  tal  segno,  che  tenen* 
dooi  il  S'  de  Champag^j  a  oena,  oon 
&r  li  tagione  di  boon  cuore  d*  un  gran 
brindld  che  feoe  a]Ia  sanitd  di  sua 
sacra  Maesta^  mi  dolse  (con  licenza 
per  dirlo  come  va)  la  mattina  seguente 


bravamente  la  testa.'*  A.  de  Loo  to 
Burghley,  26  Sept  158T.  (S.  P.  Office, 
MS.) 

•  "If  you  can  possibly,  I  require  you 
to  obtain  of  the  Duke,  in  writing  under 
his  hand,  an  assurance  either  of  his 
knowledge  that  these  preparations  fti^ 
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There  would  really  seem  an  almost  Arcadian  simplicity  in 
such  demands,  coming  from  so  practised  a  statesman  as  the 
Lord-Treasurer,  and  from  a  woman  of  such  brilliant  intellect 
as  Elizabeth  unquestionably  possessed.  But  we  read  the 
history  of  1587,  not  only  by  the  light  of  subsequent  events, 
but  by  the  almost  microscopic  revelations  of  sentiments  and 
motives,  which  a  full  perusal  of  the  secret  documents  in  those 
ancient  cabinets,  afford.  At  that  moment  it  was  not  igno- 
rance nor  dulness  which  was  leading  England  towards  the 
pitfall  so  artfully  dug  by  Spain.  There,  was  trust  in  the 
plighted  word  of  a  chivalrous  soldier  like  Alexander  Famese,^ 
of  a  most  religious  and  anointed  monarch  like  Philip  IL 
English  frankness,  playing  cards  upon  the  table,  was  no 
match  for  Italian  and  Spanish  legerdemain, — a  system  accord- 
ing to  which,  to  defraud  the  antagonist  by  every  kind  of 
falsehood  and  trickery  was  the  legitimate  end  of  diplomacy 
and  statesmanship.  It  was  well  known  that  there  were  great 
preparations  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  obedient  Netherlands, 
by  land  and  sea.  But  Sir  Robert  Sidney*  was  persuaded  that 
the  expedition  was  intended  for  Africa ;  even  the  Pope  was 


not  nor  ahaU  be  meant  against  any  of 
her  Majesty's  dominions;  or  other- 
wise, if  he  be  not  able  to  assure  the 
same,  then,  at  the  least,  that  he  will, 
by  his  writing,  assure  her  Majesty 
that  he  will,  upon  his  honour,  with  aU 
expedition,  send  to  the  King  his  ad- 
yice  to  stay  all  hostile  actions,  or  to 
have  the  King's  answer,  like  a  prinoe 
of  honour,  whether  he  intendeth  or  no 
to  employ  these  forces  against  her 
Majesty,  which,  though  in  some  con- 
struction may  seem  hard  to  require  of 
a  king  intending  hostility,  yet,  as  the 
case  is,  when  her  Majesty  yieldeth  to 
a  cessation  of  arms,  and  to  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  king,  is  a  request 
most  reasonable  to  msJce,  and  honour- 
able for  the  king  to  g^ant  .  .  .  Such 
are  the  flrequent  reports  out  of  Spahi 
of  these  preparations,  and  yet  her 
Modesty  wiU  stand  to  the  Duke's  cmstoer^ 
if  the  army  shall  not  be  known  to  be 
actually  prepared  against  England — 
which,  if  it  shall  be,  no  man  will 
think  it  meet  that  her  commissioners 


should  come.*'      Btu:gfale7  to  A.  De 
Loo,  10  Oct  158T.    (a  P.  Office  Ma) 

*  As  eariy  as  Augast^  the  Duke  had 
proposed  a  cessation  of  arms,  to  grant 
which,  as  has  been  abundantij  shown 
by  his  private  oorreqx>ndenc6,  was 
never  in  his  thoughta  "The  Duke 
of  Parma,  to  the  end  the  treaty  may 
proceed  with  better  socoess,  ba& 
made  offer  unto  us  to  yield  to  a  oesft- 
tion  of  arms,  having  put  us  also  in 
hope  that  such  forces  as  are  now  pre- 
paring in  Italy,  amounting  to  15,000 
footmen,  at  the  least,  shall  be  stayed." 
Queen  to  Leioester,  9  Aug.  1587. 
(Br.  Mua.  Galba,  D.  I.  293,  Ma) 

•  "There  came  some  out  of  Spain 
very  lately,  that  say  the  preparatioDS 
there  are  for  a  certain  place  in  Afnck, 
which  greatly  imports  the  passage  of 
both  the  Indies.  The  admiral  of  the 
Turks  was  to  leave  it  last  year  with 
sixty  galleys."  Sir  R.  Sidney  ts 
Leioester,  31  Dea  1587.  (Br.  Moft 
Galba,  D.  II.  p.  288,  Ma) 
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completely  mystified — to  the  intense  delight  of  Philip — and 
Burgbley^  enlightened  by  the  sagacious  De  Loo,  was  con- 
vinced, that  even  in  case  of  a  rupture,  the  whole  strength  of 
the  Spanish  arms  was  to  be  exerted  in  reducing  Friesland 
apd  Overyssel.  But  Walsingham  was  never  deceived  ;  for  he 
had  learned  from  Demosthenes  a  lesson  with  which  William 
the  Silent,  in  his  famous  Apology,  had  made  the  world  familiar, 
that  the  only  citadel  (igainst  a  tyrant  and  a  conqtieror  was 
distrust.  ^ 

Alexander,  much  grieved  that  doubts  should  still  be  felt  as 
to  his  sincerity,  renewed  the  most  exuberant  expressions  of 
that  sentiment,  together  with  gentle  complaints  against  the 
dilatoriness  which  had  proceeded  from  the  doubt.  Her  Majesty 
had  long  been  aware,  he  said,  of  his  anxiety  to  bring  about  a 
perfect  reconciliation  ;  but  he  had  waited,  month  after  month, 
for  her  commissioners,  and  had  waited  in  vain.  His  hopes  had 
been  dashed  to  the  ground.  The  afiair  had  been  indefinitely 
spun  out,  and  he  could  not  resist  the  conviction  that  her 
Majesty  had  changed  her  mind.  Nevertheless,  as  Andrew  de 
Loo  was  again  proceeding  to  England,  the  Duke  seized  the 
opportunity  once  more  to  kiss  her  hand,  and — although  he 
had  well  nigh  resolved  to  think  no  more  on  the  subject — to 
renew  his  declarations,  that,  if  the  much-coveted  peace  were 
not  concluded,  the  blame  could  not  be  imputed  to  him,  and 
that  he  should  stand  guiltless  before  God  and  the  world.  He 
had  done,  and  was  still  ready  to  do,  all  which  became  a 
Christian  and  a  man  desirous  of  tiie  public  welfare  and  tran- 
quillity.^ 


'  "  E  com  da  canto  niio  haveva  pre- 
parato  gli  affari  di  manera,  e  meflso  U 
tatto  in  tennine,  che  Y^  Ma^  haveva 
potuto  oonoecere  qual  zelo  ch'  io  ab- 
bradara  queeta  occasione,  e  quanto  io 
desiderava  dl  yeder  liyertire  la  baona 
e  mntua  intelligenza  fra  il  Re  niio 
signore  et  la  V^  M^.  Ma  vedendo 
die  non  obstante  le  tante  q>eraDze  che 
m'  eravano  state  date  della  yenuta  del 
oommissarii  di  V^  M^,  la  cosa  si  va 
tattavia  tirando  al  lungo,  io  non  po  so 
•e  non  dubitaire  ch'  ella  babbia  uiutaio 


d*  opbione,  e  se  ben  io  ero  quasi  reso- 
luto  di  non  d  pensar  piu,  tuttavia 
ritornandosene  per  di  la  il  detto 
Andrea  mi  parse  di  scriver  aneor 
quest!  pochi  versi,  tanto  per  non  perder 
r  occasione  di  baciar  humil**  le  mani 
a  V*"*  M«*  quanto  per  assigurarla  che 
non  reqtara  per  me,  che  la  risoluzione 
preea,  non  passi  avanu,  e  che  8ucce> 
dendo  altrimente  ne  saro  scusato  inanzi 
a  Dio  et  al  mondo,  e  havero  almeno 
satis&tto  a  me  medesimo,  d*  haver 
fatto  quello  che  1*  obligo  Christianoh 
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When  Burghley  read  these  fine  phrases^  he  was  much  im- 
pressed ;  and  they  were  pronounced  at  the  English  court  to 
be  ^^  very  princely  and  Christianly/'  An  elaborate  comment 
too  was  drawn  up  by  the  comptroller  on  every  line  of  the 
letter.     "  These  be  very  good  words,"  said  the  comptroller.* 

But  the  Queen  was  even  more  pleased  with  the  last  proof 
of  the  Duke's  sincerity,  than  even  Burghley  and  Croft  had 
been.  Disregarding  all  the  warnings  of  Walsingham,  she 
renewed  her  expressions  of  boundless  confidence  in  the  wily 
Italian.  "  We  do  assure  you,"  wrote  the  Lords,  "  and  so  you 
shall  do  well  to  avow  it  to  the  Duke  upon  our  honours,  that 
her  Majesty  saith  she  thinketh  both  their  minds  to  accord 
upon  one  good  and  Christian  meaning,  though  their  ministers 
may  perchance  sound  upon  a  discord."*  And  she  repeated 
her  resolution  to  send  over  her  commissioners,  so  soon  as  the 
Duke  had  satisfied  her  as  to  the  hostile  preparations. 

We  have  now  seen  the  good  faith  of  the  English  Queen 
towards  the  Spanish  government.  We  have  seen  her  boundless 
trust  in  the  sincerity  of  Farnese  and  his  master.  We  have 
heard  the  exuberant  professions  of  an  honest  intention  to 
bring  about  a  firm  and  lasting  peace,  which  fell  from  the  lips 
of  Farnese  and  of  his  confidential  agents.  It  is  now  necessaiy 
to  glide  for  a  moment  into  the  secret  cabinet  of  Philip, 
in  order  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  value  of  all  those  pro- 
fessions. The  attention  of  the  reader  is  solicited  to  these 
investigations,  because  the  year  1587  was  a  most  critical 
period  in  the  history  of  English,  Dutch,  and  European  liberty. 
The  coming  year  1588  had  been  long  spoken  of  in  prophecy, 
as  the  year  of  doom,  perhaps  of  the  destruction  of  the  world, 
but  it  was  in  1587,  the  year  of  expectation  and  preparation 
that  the  materials  were  slowly  combining  out  of  which  that 
year's  history  was  to  be  formed. 


et  di   persona  desiderosa  del  bene  e 
ripoeo   publico  m'   obligara."    •  Parma 

to  Queen  Elizabeth,    ^^^  168*7.  (S.P. 

'    Not.  9  ^ 

Office  MS.) 

»  The  Lords  to  A.  de  Loo,  11  Nov. 
1687.     (&  P.  Office  Ma) 


And  if  blunt  Sir  Roger  WOliaiDi 
had  been  standing  by  when  the  n- 
marie  was  made,  be  migfat  have  ex- 
claimed with  his  countryman,  booeii 
Hugh  Evans,  "Good  worts,  good 
worts — good  cabbage  I" 

«Ibid. 
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And  there  sat  the  patient  letter-writer  in  his  cabinet,  busy 
with  his  schemes.  His  grey  head  was  whitening  fast.  He 
was  sixty  years  of  age.  His  frame  was  slight,  his  figure 
stooping,  his  digestion  very  weak,  his  manner  more  glacial 
and  sepulchral  than  ever ;  but  if  there  were  a  hard-working 
man  in  Europe,  that  man  was  Philip  II.  And  there  he  sat  at 
his  table,  scrawling  his  apostiUes.  The  fine  innumerable 
threads  which  stretched  across  the  surface  of  Christendom, 
and  covered  it  as  with  a  net,  all  converged  in  that  silent 
cheerless  cell.  France  was  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  civil 
war ;  the  Netherlands  had  been  converted  into  a  shambles ; 
Ireland  was  maintained  in  a  state  of  chronic  rebellion ; 
Scotland  was  torn  with  internal  feuds,  r^ularly  organized  and 
paid  for  by  Philip  ;  and  its  young  monarch — "  that  lying  King 
of  Scots,"  as  Leicester  called  him — was  kept  in  a  leash  ready 
to  be  slipped  upon  England,  when  his  master  should  give  the 
word ;  and  England  herself  was  palpitating  with  the  daily 
expectation  of  seeing  a  disciplined  horde  of  brigands  let  loose 
upon  her  shores  ;  and  all  this  misery,  past,  present,  and  future, 
was  almost  wholly  due  to  the  exertions  of  that  grey-haired 
letter-writer  at  his  peaceful  library-table. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  year  the  King  of  Denmark 
had  made  an  ofier  to  Philip  of  mediation.  The  letter,  entrusted 
to  a  young  Count  de  Rantzan,  had  been  intercepted  by  the 
States — the  envoy  not  having  availed  himself,  in  time,  of  his 
diplomatic  capacity,  and  having  in  consequence  been  treated, 
for  a  moment,  like  a  prisoner  of  war.  The  States  had  imme- 
diately addressed  earnest  letters  of  protest  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
declaring  that  nothing  which  the  enemy  could  do  in  war  wae 
half  so  horrible  to  them  as  the  mere  mention  of  peace.  Life, 
honour,  religion,  liberty,  their  all,  were  at  stake,  they  said, 
and  would  go  down  in  one  universal  shipwreck,  if  peace  should 
be  concluded ;  and  they  implored  her  Majesty  to  avert  the 
proposed  intercession  of  the  Danish  King.^  Wilkes  wrote  to 
Walsin^am,'  denouncing  that  monarch  and  his  ministers  as 

*  Bor,  U  xxiL  945-948.  Meteren,  I  •  Wilkes  to  Walsingham,  3  Dec. 
Xil  247.  I  1586.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
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stipendiaries  of  Spain,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  after  courteously  thanking  the  King  for  his  offer  of 
mediation,  described  him  to  Philip  as  such  a  dogged  heretic,* 
that  no  good  was  to  be  derived  from  him,  except  by  meeting 
his  fraudulent  offers  with  an  equally  fraudulent  response. 
There  will  be  nothing  lost,  said  Alexander,  by  affecting  to 
listen  to  his  proposals,  and  meantime  your  Majesty  must 
proceed  with  the  preparations  against  England.^  This  was  in 
the  first  week  of  the  year  1587. 

In  February,  and  almost  on  the  very  day  when  Parma  was 
writing  those  affectionate  letters  to  Elizabeth,  breathing 
nothing  but  peace,  he  was  carefully  conning  Philip's  directions 
in  regard  to  the  all-important  business  of  the  invasion.  He 
was  informed  by  his  master,  that  one  hundred  vessels,  forty 
of  them  of  largest  size,  were  quite  ready,  together  with  12,000 
Spanish  infantry,  including  3000  of  the  old  l^on,  and  that 
there  were  volunteers  more  than  enough.  Philip  had  also 
taken  note,  he  said,  of  Alexander's  advice  as  to  choosing  the 
season  when  the  crops  in  England  had  just  been  got  in,  as 
the  harvest  of  so  fertile  a  country  would  easily  support  an 
invading  force ;  but  he  advised  nevertheless  that  the  army 
should  be  thoroughly  victualled  at  starting.*  Finding  that 
Alexander  did  not  quite  approve  of  the  Irish  part  of  the  plan, 
he  would  reconsider  the  point,  and  think  more  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  but  perhaps  still  some  other  place  might  be  discovered, 
a  descent  upon  which  might  inspire  that  enemy  with  still 
greater  terror  and  confusion.  It  would  be  difficult  for  him, 
he  said,  to  grant  the  6000  men  asked  for  by  the  Scotch 
malcontents,  without  seriously  weakening  his  armada ;  bnt 
there  must  be  no  positive  refusal,  for  a  concerted  action  with 
the  Scotch  lords  and  their  adherents  was  indispensable.  The 
secret,  said  the  King,  had  been  profoundly  kept,  and  neither 
in  Spain  nor  in  Bome  had  anything  been  allowed  to  transpire. 
Alexander  was  warned  therefore  to  do  his  best  to  maintain 


'  "Emperrado  erege,"  &c.      Parma 
to    Philip,    10  Jan.  J58T.     (Arc)),   de 


"  Ibid. 

'  PhiUp  n.  to  Panna,  28  F^  1^87 
(Arch,  de  Sirnftncata,  Ma) 
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the  mystery,  for  the  enemy  was  trying  very  hard  to  penetrate 
their  actions  and  their  thoughts.^ 

And  certainly  Alexander  did  his  best.  He  replied  to  his 
master,  by  transmitting  copies  of  the  letters  he  had  been 
writing  with  his  own  hand  to  the  Queen,  and  of  the  pacific 
messages  he  had  sent  her  through  Champagny  and  De  Loo.' 
She  is  just  now  somewhat  confused,  said  he,  and  those  of  her 
counsellors  who  desire  peace  are  more  eager  than  ever  for 
negociation.  She  is  very  much  afflicted  with  the  loss  of 
Deventer,  and  is  quarrelling  with  the  French  ambassador 
about  the  new  conspiracy  for  her  assassination.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  a  good  one,  and  if  she  writes  an  answer  to  my  letter, 
said  Alexander,  we  can  keep  the  n^ociation  alive,  while,  if 
she  does  not,  'twill  be  a  proof  that  she  has  contracted  leagues 
with  other  parties.  But,  in  any  event,  the  Du^e  fervently 
implored  Philip  not  to  pause  in  his  preparations  for  the  great 
enterprise  which  he  had  conceived  in  his  royal  breast.*  So 
urgent  for  the  invasion  was  the  peace-loving  general. 

He  alluded  also  to  the  supposition  that  the  quarrel  between 
her  Majesty  and  the  French  envoy  was  a  mere  fetch,  and 
only  one  of  the  results  of  Bellievre's  mission.  Whether  that 
diplomatist  had  been  sent  to  censure,  or  in  reality  to  approve, 
in  the  name  of  his  master,  of  the  Scottish  Queen's  execution, 
Alexander  would  leave  to  be  discussed  by  Don  Bernardino 
de  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  Paris ;  but  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  anger  of  the  Queen  with  France 
was  a  fiction,  and  her  supposed  league  with  France  and 
Germany  against  Spain  a  fact.^  Upon  this  point,  as  it  appears 
from  Secretary  Walsingham's  lamentations,  the  astute  Famese 
was  mistaken.  In  truth  he  was  frequently  led  into  error 
by  attributing  to  the  English  policy  the  same  serpentine 
movement  and  venomous  purpose  which  characterized  his 
own  ;  and  we  have  already  seen,  that  Elizabeth  was  ready,  on 
the  contrary,  to  quarrel  with  the  States,  with  France,  with  all 
the  world,  if  she  could  only  secure  the  good- will  of  Philip. 

I  Philip  to  Pamus  MS.  last  cited.         i  158*7.    (Aicb.  de  Simanou^  Ma) 
*  Panna  to  Philip  II.    22    March,  |      •  Ibid.  « Ibid. 

▼OL.  II.-^X  ^  T 
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The  French  matter,  indissolubly  connected  in  that  monarch's 
schemes,  with  his  designs  upon  England  and  Holland,  was 
causing  Alexander  much  anxiety.  He  foresaw  great  difficulty 
in  maintaining  that  indispensable  civil  war  in  France,  and 
thought  that  a  peace  might,  some  fine  day,  be  declared 
between  Henry  III.  and  the  Huguenots,  when  least  expected. 
In  consequence,  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  becoming  very  im- 
portunate for  Philip's  subsidies.  "  Mucio  comes  beting  to 
me,"  said  Parma,  "with  the  very  greatest  earnestness,  and 
utters  nothing  but  lamentations  and  cries  of  misery."  He 
asked  for  25,000  of  the  150,000  ducats  promised  him.  I  gave 
them.  Soon  afterwards  he  writes,  with  just  as  much  anxiety, 
for  25,000  more.  These  I  did  not  give  ;  firstly,  because  I  had 
them  not,"  (which  would  seem  a  sufficient  reason)  "and 
secondly,  because  I  wished  to  protract  matters  as  much  as 
possible.  He  is  constantly  reminding  me  of  your  Majesty's 
promise  of  300,000  ducats,  in  case  he  comes  to  a  rupture  with 
the  King  of  France,  and  I  always  assure  him  that  your 
Majesty  will  keep  all  promises."  * 

Philip,  on  his  part,  through  the  months  of  spring,  continued 
to  assure  his  generalissimo  of  his  steady  preparations  by  sea 
and  land.  He  had  ordered  Mendoza  to  pay  the  Scotch  lords 
the  sum  demanded  by  them,  but  not  till  after  they  had  done 
the  deed  agreed  upon  ;  and  as  to  the  6000  men,  he  felt  obliged, 
he  said,  to  defer  that  matter  for  the  moment,  and  to  leave  the 
decision  upon  it  to  the  Duke.*  Famese  kept  his  sovereign 
minutely  informed  of  the  negociations  carried  on  through 
Champagny  and  De  Loo,  and  expressed  his  constant  opinion 
that  the  Queen  was  influenced  by  motives  as  hypocritical  as 
his  own.  She  was  only  seeking,  he  said,  to  deceive,  to 
defraud,  to  put  him  to  sleep,  by  those  feigned  negotiations, 
while  she  was  making  her  combinations  with  France  and 
Germany,  for  the  ruin  of  Spain.  There  was  no  virtue  to  be 
expected  from  her,  except  she  was  compelled  thereto  by  pure 

« 

'  "  Con  grandissima  instancia  j  de  I      *  Ibid, 
clarandome  lastimas  y  miserias.*'     MS.  ^  philip  to  Parma^    15  April   lUl 

Letter  of  Parma  to  Philip,  last  cited.        |  (Arch,  de  Simaacaa  MSw) 
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necessity.*  The  English,  he  said,  were  hated  and  abhorred 
by  the  natives  of  Holland  and  Zeeland,*  and  it  behoved  Philip 
to  seize  so  iGavourable  an  opportunity  for  urging  on  his  great 
plan  with  all  the  speed  in  the  world.  It  might  be  that  the 
Queen,  seeing  these  mighty  preparations,  even  although  not 
suspecting  that  she  herself  was  to  be  invaded,  would  tremble 
for  her  safety,  if  the  Netherlands  should  be  crushed.  But  if 
she  succeeded  in  deceiving  Spain,  and  putting  Philip  and 
Parma  to  sleep,  she  might  well  boast  of  having  made  fools  of 
them  all.'  The  negotiations  for  peace  and  the  preparations 
for  the  invasion  should  go  simultaneously  forward  therefore, 
and  the  money  would,  in  consequence,  come  more  sparingly 
to  the  Provinces  from  the  English  coffers,  and  the  disputes 
between  England  and  the  States  would  be  multiplied.  The 
Duke  also  begged  to  be  informed  whether  any  terms  could  be 
laid  down,  upon  which  the  King  really  would  conclude  peace, 
in  order  that  he  might  make  no  mistake  for  want  of  instruc- 
tions or  requisite  powers.  The  condition  of  France  was 
becoming  more  alarming  every  day,  he  said.  In  .other  words, 
there  was  an  ever-growing  chance  of  peace  for  that  distracted 
country.  The  Queen  of  England  was  cementing  a  strong 
league  between  herself,  the  French  King,  and  the  Huguenots, 
and  matters  were  looking  very  serious.  The  impending  peace 
in  France  would  never  do,  and  Philip  should  prevent  it  in 
time,  by  giving  Mucio  his  money.  Unless  the  French  are 
entangled  and  at  war  among  themselves,  it  is  quite  clear,  said 
Alexander,  that  we  can  never  think  of  carrying  out  our  great 
scheme  of  invading  England.^ 

The  King  thoroughly  concurred  in  all  that  was  said  and 
done  by  his  faithful  governor  and  general.  He  had  no  inten- 
tion of  concluding  a  peace  on  any  terms  whatever,  and  there- 
fore could  name  no  conditions  ;  but  he  quite  approved  of  a 


'  "  No  68  agoardar  de  ella  ninguna 
Tirtud,  sino  fdeese  forzada  de  la  pura 
neoeeidad."  Parma  to  Philip,  12th 
April,  1687.    (Arch,  de  Simancas,  MS.) 

•  "Odiados  y  aborrecidoH  de  los 
nataralea  de  Olanda  y  Zolanda." 
(Parma  to  Philip,  MS.  last  cited.) 

VOL.       I.  — !©• 


*  "So  podria  jaotar  do  haber  no8 
barlado."    (Ibid.) 

*  *'  Sia  quedar  embarazados  los  fran- 
oeaes  entre  si  es  daro  que  no  se  podria 
pensar  a  la  efectiiacion  del  negodo." 
Parma  to  Philip,  12  April,  1687* 
(Arch,  de  Simancas,  MS.) 
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oontinoanoe  of  the  negotiations.  The  English,  he  was  con- 
vinced, were  utterly  false  on  their  j)art,  and  the  King  of 
Denmark's  proposition  to  mediate  was  part  and  parcel  of  the 
same  general  fiction.  He  was  qnite  sensible  of  the  necessity 
of  giving  Mucio  the  money  to  prevent  a  pacification  in  France, 
and  would  send  letters  of  exchange  on  Agostino  Spinola  for 
the  300,000  ducats.  Meantime  Famese  was  to  go  on  steadily 
with  his  preparations  for  the  invasion.* 

The  secretary-of-state,  Don  Juan  de  Idiaquez,  also  wrote 
most  earnestly  on  the  great  subject  to  the  Duke.  ^^  It  is  not 
to  be  exaggerated/'  he  said,  "  how  set  his  Majesty  is  in  the 
all-important  business.  If  you  wish  to  manifest  towards  him 
the  most  fiattering  obedience  on  earth,  and  to  oblige  him  as 
much  as  you  could  wish,  give  him  this  great  satisfaction  this 
year.  Since  you  have  money,  prepare  everything  out  there, 
conquer  all  difiSculties,  and  do  the  deed  so  soon  as  the  forces 
of  Spain  and  Italy  arrive,  according  to  the  plan  laid  down  by 
your  Excellency  last  year.  Make  uae  of  the  negotiations  far 
peace  for  this  one  purpose,  and  no  more,  and  do  the  business 
like  the  man  you  are.  Attribute  the  liberty  of  this  advice  to 
my  desire  to  serve  you  more  than  any  other,  to  my  knowledge 
of  how  much  you  will  thereby  gratify  his  Majesty,  and  to  my 
fear  of  his  resentment  towards  you,  in  the  contrary  case.'" 

And,  on  the  same  day,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no 
doubt  of  the  royal  sentiments,  Philip  expressed  himself  at 
length  on  the  whole  subject.  The  dealings  of  Famese  with 
the  English,  and  his  feeding  them  with  hopes  of  peace,  would 
have  given  him  more  satisfaction,  he  observed,  if  it  had  caused 
their  preparations   to  slacken;   but,  on  the  contrary,  their 


'  Philip  to  Parma,  16  April,  1687. 
(Arch,  de  Simancas,  MS.) 

*  '*No  se  puede  encarecer  quan 
ptiesto  estA  su  Mag<i  en  el  negodo 
principal  (the  invasion  of  Bngland). 
Si  V""*  Ex«»  le  quiere  haeer  la  major 
liisonja  de  la  tierra,  j  obligarla  a  quanto 
quiaiere,  d6  le  eete  oontentam^  eete 
afio,  7  pues  tiene  dinero  prepare  todo 
lo  de  all&,  y  yenca  laa  diflcQltades  y 
haga  el  efeto  que  a  tiempo  UegaiA  lo 


de  Espafla  j  Italia^  pam  el  q  V^  Ez«* 
dezia  el  afio  pasado,  y  sirva  se  de  Io8 
tratos  de  paz  para  este  mismo  fin,  do 
mas,  y  haga  esto  hecho  tan  de  quien 
es,  y  atribuya  V™  Kx»  la  libertad  dee- 
to  aviso  a  lo  q  deaeo  servirle  mas  qii0 
nadie,  y  a  lo  que  veo  que  obligara  a 
su  Mag<l  con  eUo,  y  lo  que  temo  qw 
sentiria  lo  contraria"  Don  Juan  de 
Idiaquez  to  Parma,  13  May,  1681 
(Arch,  de  Simancas,  MS.) 
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boldneis  had  increased.  They  had  perpetrated  the  inhumaD 
murder  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  moreover,  not  content  with 
their  piracies  at  sea  and  in  the  Indies,  they  had  dared  to 
invade  the  ports  of  Spain,  as  would  appear  in  the  narrative 
transmitted  to  Famese  of  the  late  events  at  Cadiz.  And 
aUhough  that  damage  was  small,  said  Philip,  there  resulted  a 
very  great  obligation  to  take  them  seriously  in  hand.^  He 
declined  sending  full  powers  for  treating ;  but  in  order  to  make 
use  of  the  same  arts  employed  by  the  English,  he  preferred 
that  Alexander  should  not  undeceive  them,  but  desired  him  to 
express,  as  out  of  his  own  head,  to  the  n^otiators,  his  astonish- 
ment that  while  they  were  holding  such  language  they  should 
commit  such  actions.  Even  their  want  of  prudence  in  thus 
provoking  the  King,  when  their  strength  was  compared  to  his, 
should  be  spoken  of  by  Famese  as  wonderful,  and  he  was  to 
express  the  opinion  that  his  Majesty  would  think  him  much 
wanting  in  circumspection,  should  he  go  on  negotiating  while 
they  were  playing  such  tricks.  "You  must  show  yourself 
very  sensitive  about  this  event,"  continued  Philip,  "  and  you 
must  give  them  to  understand  that  I  am  quite  as  angry  as 
you.  You  must  try  to  draw  from  them  some  o£fer  of  satisfac- 
tion— ^however  false  it  will  be  in  reality — such  as  a  proposal  to 
recall  the  fleet,  or  an  assertion  that  the  deeds  of  Drake  in 
Cadiz  were  without  the  knowledge  and  contrary  to  the  will  of 
the  Queen,  and  that  she  very  much  r^ets  them,  or  something 
of  that  sort.'' 2 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  Famese  was  very  successful 
in  eliciting  from  the  Queen,  through  the  mouth  of  Lord 
Burghley,  as  ample  a  disavowal  and  repudiation  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake  as  the  King  could  possibly  desire.  Whether  it  would 
have  the  desired  eifect  of  allaying  the  wrath  of  Philip,  might 
have  been  better  foretold,  could  the  letter,  with  which  we  are 


>  "  Y  aunque  el  dafio  fue  pooo  ee  ja 
xniioha  la  obligacioo  de  yr  lea  muy  de 
yeras  a  la  mano."  Philip  to  Parma^ 
13   May,  1587.     (Arch,  de  ^anoafl, 


MS.) 

*  Philip  to  Pama, 
(MS.  last  cited.) 


13  Uay,  158t 
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now  occupied^  have  been  laid  up6n  the  Greenwich  council* 
board. 

"When  you  have  got  such  a  disavowal/'  continued  his 
Majesty,  "  you  are  to  act  as  if  entirely  taken  in  and  imposed 
upon  by  them,  and,  pretending  to  believe  everything  they  tell 
you,  you  must  renew  the  negotiations,  proceed  to  name  com- 
missioners, and  propose  a  meeting  upon  neutral  territory.'  As 
for  powers,  say  that  you,  as  my  governor-general,  will  entrust 
them  to  your  deputies,  in  regard  to  the  Netherlands.  For 
all  other  matters,  say  that  you  have  had  full  powers  for  many 
months,  but  that  you  cannot  exhibit  them  until  conditions 
worthy  of  my  acceptance  have  been  offered.  Say  this  only  for 
the  sake  of  appearance.^  This  is  the  true  way  to  take  them  in, 
and  so  the  peace-commissioners  may  meet.  But  to  you  only 
do  I  declare  that  my  intention  is  that  this  shall  never  lead  to 
any  result y  whatever  conditions  may  be  offered  by  them.  On  the 
contrary,  aU  this  is  done — just  as  they  do — to  deceive  them, 
and  to  cool  them  in  their  preparations  for  defence,  by  inducing 
them  to  believe  that  such  preparations  will  be  unnecessary.' 
Tou  are  well  aware  that  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  the  truth,  and 
that  on  our  part  there  is  to  be  no  slackness,  but  the  greatest 
diligence  in  our  efforts  for  the  invasion  of  England,  for  which 
we  have  already  made  the  most  abundant  provision  in  men, 
ships,  and  money,  of  which  you  are  well  aware."* 

Is  it  strange  that  the  Queen  of  England  was  deceived  ?  Is 
it  matter  of  surprise,  censure,  or  shame,  that  no  English  states- 
man was  astute  enough  or  base  enough  to  contend  with  such 
diplomacy,  which  seemed  inspired  only  by  the  very  father 
of  lies? 

"  Although  we  thus  enter  into  n^otiations,"  continued  the 
King — ^unveiling  himself,  with  a  solemn  indecency,  not  agree- 


'  "T  Gntonoes  haaser  voa  del  en- 
gafiado  7  que  creyendo  lo  que  os  diren 
de  Duevo  yoLybjb  a  la  platioa,"  Ac  MS. 
last  dted. 

*  **  Que  es  camino  disimulado." 
(n)id.) 

'  "  Pero  oon  yob  sob  me  adaro  que 


mia  intendon  no  es  de  que  aqueOo 
llegu^  a  efifeto  oon  ningunas  oondi- 
dones,  sino  que  todo  esto  ae  tome  por 
medio,  oomo  lo  hazen  eOoa,  de  entiv 
tenerlos  v  enfriarios,"  &a  (Ibid.) 
*  Ibid. 
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able  to  contemplate — "without  any  intention  of  concluding 
them,  you  can  always  get  out  of  them  with  great  honour,  by 
taking  umbrage  about  the  point  of  religion  and  about  some 
other  of  the  outrageous  propositions  which  they  are  like  to 
propose,  and  of  which  there  are  plenty  in  the  letters  of  Andrew 
de  Loo.^  Your  commissioners  must  be  instructed  to  refer  all 
important  matters  to  your  personal  decision.  The  English 
will  be  asking  for  damages  for  money  spent  in  assisting  my 
rebels  ;  your  commissioners  will  contend  that  damages  are 
rather  due  to  me.  Thus,  and  in  other  ways,  time  will  be 
spent.  Your  own  envoys  are  not  to  know  the  secret  any  more 
than  the  English  themselves.  I  tell  it  to  you  only.  Thus 
you  will  proceed  with  the  negotiations,  now  yielding  on  one 
point,  and  now  insisting  on  another,  but  directing  all  to  the 
same  object — to  gain  time  while  proceeding  with  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  invasion,  according  to  the  plan  already  agreed 
upon."  * 

Certainly  the  most  Catholic  King  seemed,  in  this  remark- 
able letter  to  have  outdone  himself ;  and  Famese — that  sincere 
Famese,  in  whose  loyal,  truth-telling,  chivalrous  character, 
the  Queen  and  her  counsellors  placed  such  implicit  reliance- 
could  thenceforward  no  longer  be  embarrassed  as  to  the  course 
Ae  was  to  adopt.  To  lie  daily,  through  thick  and  thin,  and 
with  every  variety  of  circumstance  and  detail  which  a  genius 
fertile  in  fiction  could  suggest,  such  was  the  simple  rule  pre- 
scribed by  his  sovereign.  And  the  rule  was  implicitly  obeyed, 
and  the  English  sovereign  thoroughly  deceived.  The  secret 
confided  only  to  the  faithful  breast  of  Alexander  was  religiously 
kept.  Even  the  Pope  was  outwitted.  His  Holiness  proposed 
to  Philip  the  invasion  of  England,  and  offered  a  million  to 
further  the  plan.  He  was  most  desirous  to  be  informed  if  the 
project  was  resolved  upon,  and,  if  so,  when  it  was  to  be  accom- 


1  "Con  mucha  honra,  desconoer- 
tandovos  sobre  el  punto  de  la  religion 
o  otro  de  los  desaforadoB,  que  ellos 
han  de  proponer,  que  barto  lo  son  los 
del  papel  de  Andrea  de  Loo."  (MS. 
last  dted.) 


' "  PodrejB  yr  afloxando  en  unos 
puntos,  Y  afirmando  en  otax>8,  todo  en- 
derezado  al  mismo  fin  por  ganu*  tiem- 
po,  preparando  todo  con  diligenzi 
Begun  la  traza  conoebida,"  Aa    (IbidJ 
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plished.  The  King  took  the  Pope's  nullion,  but  refused  ihfi 
desired  information.  He  answered  evasively.  He  had  a  very 
good  will  to  invade  the  country,  he  said,  but  there  were  great 
diffioulties  in  the  way.^  After  a  time,  the  Pope  again  tried 
to  pry  into  the  matter,'  and  again  ofibred  the  million  which 
Philip  had  only  accepted  for  the  time  when  it  might  be  wanted, 
giving  him  at  the  same  time,  to  understand  that  it  was  not 
necessary  at  that  time,  because  there  were  then  great  impedi* 
ments.  ^'  Thus  he  is  pledged  to  give  me  the  subsidy,  and  I 
am  not  pledged  for  the  time,''  said  Philip,  *^  and  I  keep  my 
secret,  which  is  the  most  important  of  all."^ 

Yet  after  all,  Famese  did  not  see  his  way  clear  towards  the 
consummation  of  the  plan.  His  army  had  wofiilly  dwindled, 
and  before  he  could  seriously  set  about  ulterior  matters,*  it 
would  be  necessary  to  take  the  city  of  Sluys.  This  was  to 
prove — as  already  seen — a  most  arduous  enterprise.  He  com^- 
plained  to  Philip  ^  of  his  inadequate  supplies  both  in  men  and 
money.  The  project  conceived  in  the  royal  breast  was  worth 
spending  millions  for,  he  said,  and  although  by  zeal  and  devo* 
tion  he  could  accomplish  something,  yet  after  all  he  was  no 
more  than  a  man,  and  without  the  necessary  means  the  scheme 
could  not  succeed.*  But  Philip,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  the 
highest  possible  spirits.  He  had  collected  more  money,  be 
declared,  than  had  ever  been  seen  before  in  the  world.*  He 
had  two  million  ducats  in  reserve,  besides  the  Pope's  million, 
the  French  were  in  a  most  excellent  state  of  division,  and  the 
invasion  should  be  made  this  year  without  fail.  The  fleet 
would  arrive  in  the  English  channel  by  the  end  of  the  summer, 
which  would  be  exactly  in  conformity  with  Alexander's  idea& 
The  invasion  was  to  be  threefold :  from  Scotland,  under  the 


*  Philip  to    Panna,  6  June^   158t. 
(Arch,  de  Simancas,  MS.) 

"  "  Se  ha  venido  de  rodear."    (Ibid.) 
"  "  Por  tenirlo  prendado  en  la  ayuda, 
y  de  no  prendarme  70  en  lo  tiempo,  7 
mas  por  el  seereto  que  es  la  ooaa  prin- 
oipal."     (Ibid.) 

*  Panna  to   PhUip,   31   M^y,  1687. 
(Aroh.  de  Simancafl^  M&) 

•Ibid. 


'  He  had  sent,  he  said,  besides  the 
regular  remittances,  700,000  duca(& 
and  there  were  then  coming  2,300,000 
ducats  additional — 300,000  of  which 
were  for  Mucio,  in  case  of  rapture 
with  the  French  King.  Otberwin 
not  a  penny  was  to  bo  diverted  ttom 
the  great  causa.  Philip  to  Farness 
6  June,  ISSt.  ( Ar^  de  BiimiMm 
MS.) 
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Scotch  earls  and  their  followers,  with  the  money  and  troops 
furnished  by  Philip ;  from  the  Netherlands,  under  Parma ; 
and  by  the  gi-eat  Spanish  armada  itself,  upon  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Alexander  must  recommend  himself  to  God,  in  whose 
cause  he  was  acting,  and  then  do  his  duty,  which  lay  very 
plain  before  him.  If  he  ever  wished  to  give  his  sovereign 
satisfaction  in  his  life,  he  was  to  do  the  deed  that  year,  what*^ 
ever  might  betide.*  Never  could  there  be  so  fortunate  a 
conjunction  of  circumstances  again.  France  was  in  a  state  of 
revolution,  the  German  levies  were  weak,  tiie  Turk  was  fully 
occupied  in  Persia,  an  enormous  mass  of  money,  over  and 
above  the  Pope's  million,  had  been  got  together,  and  although 
the  season  was  somewhat  advanced,  it  was  certain  that  the 
Duke  would  conquer  all  impediments,  and  be  the  instrument 
by  which  his  royal  master  might  render  to  God  that  service 
which  he  was  so  anxious  to  perform.  Enthusiastic,  though 
gouty,  Philip  grasped  the  pen  in  order  to  scrawl  a  few  words 
with  his  own  royal  hand.  "  This  business  is  of  such  import- 
ance,'' he  said,  '^and  it  is  so  necessary  that  it  should  not  be 
delayed,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  urging  it  upon  you  as 
much  as  I  can.  I  should  do  it  even  more  amply,  if  this  hand 
would  allow  me,  which  has  .been  crippled  with  gout  these 
several  days,  and  my  feet  as  well,  and  although  it  is  unattended 
with  pain,  yet  it  is  an  impediment  to  writing."  ^ 

Struggling  thus  against  his  own  difficulties,  and  triumphantly 
accomplishing  a  whole  paragraph  with  disabled  hand,  it  was 
natural  that  the  King  should  expect  Alexander,  then  deep  in 
the  siege  of  Sluys,  to  vanquish  all  his  obstacles  as  successfully, 
and  to  effect  the  conquest  of  England  so  soon  as  the  harvests 
of  that  kingdom  should  be  garnered. 

Sluys  was  surrendered  at  last,  and  the  great  enterprise  seemed 
ripening  from  hour  to  hour.*  During  the  months  of  autumn, 
upon  the  very  days  when  those  loving  messages,  mixed  with 
gentle  reproaches,  were  sent  by  Alexander  to  Elizabeth,  and 

hiziera  lo  aun  mas  largamente  A  me 
diera  lugar  eeta  mano  que  he  tenido 
con  la  gota  estos  dias  y  los  pies,  y 
aunqae  esta  ja  sin  dolor,  esta  impedida 
paraesto."    (IWd.) 


'Philip  to  Parma,  5  June,  168*7. 
(Arch,  de  Simancas,  MS.) 

"  "  Importa  tanto  esse  nejirodo,  y 
que  no  se  dilate,  que  no  puedo  dezar 
de  enoargarosle  todo  quanto  puedo  y 
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almost  at  the  self-same  hours  in  which  honest  Andrew  de  Loo 
was  getting  such  head-aches  by  drinking  the  Queen's  health 
with  Cosimo  and  Champagny,  the  Duke  and  Philip  were  inter- 
changing detailed  information  as  to  the  progress  of  the  inva- 
sion. The  King  calculated  that  by  the  middle  of  September 
Alexander  would  have  30,000  men  in  the  Netherlands  ready 
for  embarcation.  Marquis  Santa  Cruz  was  announced  as 
nearly  ready  to  sail  for  the  English  channel  with  22,000  more, 
among  whom  were  to  be  16,000  seasoned  Spanish  in&ntry. 
The  Marquis  was  then  to  extend  the  hand  to  Parma,  and 
protect  that  passage  to  England  which  the  Duke  was  at  once 
to  effect.  The  danger  might  be  great  for  so  large  a  fleet  to 
navigate  the  seas  at  so  late  a  season  of  the  year  ;  but  Philip 
was  sure  that  God,  whose  cause  it  was,  would  be  pleased  to 
give  good  weather.^  The  Duke  was  to  send,  with  infinite 
precautions  of  secrecy,  information  which  the  Marquis  would 
expect  off  Ushant,  and  be  quite  ready  to  act  so  soon  as  Santa 
Cruz  should  arrive.  Most  earnestly  and  anxiously  did  the 
King  deprecate  any  thought  of  deferring  the  expedition  to 
another  year.  If  delayed,  the  obstacles  of  the  following 
summer — ^a  peace  in  France,  a  peace  between  the  Turk  and 
Persia,  and  other  contingencies— .would  cause  the  whole  project 
to  fail,  and  Philip  declared,  with  much  iteration,  that  money, 
reputation,  honour,  his  own  character  and  that  of  Famese, 
and  God's  service,  were  all  at  stake.'  He  was  impatient  at 
suggestions  of  difficulties  occasionally  ventured  by  the  Duke, 
who  was  reminded  that  he  had  been  appointed  chief  of  the 
great  enterprise  by  the  spontaneous  choice  of  his  master,  and 
that  all  his  plans  had  been  minutely  followed.  "  You  are  the 
author  of  the  whole  scheme,"  said  Philip,  "  and  if  it  is  all  to 
vanish  into  space,  what  kind  of  a  figure  shall  we  cut  the  coming 
year  ?  "  *  Again  and  again  he  referred  to  the  immense  sum 
collected — such  as  never  before  had  been  seen  since  the  worid 


*  "  AaDque  no  dexa  de  ver  lo  que 
Be  ayentura  en  navegar  con  gruessa 
armada  in  invierno,  7  por  esse  canal, 
sin  tener  puerto  cierto ;  y  el  tiempo 
plazera  a  Dios  cuva  es  la  causa  darle 
Dueno."  Philip  to  Parma,  4  Sept 
1^87.    (Arcb.  dQ  Simancas,  MS.) 


sibid. 

'  "De  que  yos  solo  seys  aator. 
Yeed  si  huWease  de  caer  todo  en  vado, 
quel  ea  que  quedariamos  el  ai5o  que 
viene,"  Ac  PhiUp  to  Parma,  14  Sept 
1587.    (Arch,  de  SimaDcas^  MS.) 
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was  made— 4,800,000  ducats  with  2,000,000  in  reserve,  of 
which  he  was  authorized  to  draw  for  500,000  in  advance,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  Pope's  million.^ 

But  Alexander,  while  straining  every  nerve  to  obey  his 
master's  wishes  about  the  invasion,  and  to  blind  the  English 
by  the  fictitious  negotiations,  was  not  so  sanguine  as  his  sove- 
reign. In  truth,  there  was  something  puerile  in  the  eagerness 
which  Philip  manifested.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
England  was  to  be  conquered  that  autumn,  and  had  en- 
deavoured— as  well  as  he  could — to  comprehend  the  plans 
which  his  illustrious  general  had  laid  down  for  accomplishing 
that  purpose.  Of  course,  to  any  man  of  average  intellect,  or, 
in  truth,  to  any  man  outside  a  madhouse,  it  would  seem  an 
essential  part  of  the  conquest  that  the  Armada  should  arrive. 
Yet — ^wonderful  to  relate — Philip,  in  his  impatience,  abso- 
lutely suggested  that  the  Duke  might  take  possession  of 
England  without  waiting  for  Santa  Cruz  and  his  Armada,  As 
the  autumn  had  been  wearing  away,  and  there  had  been  un- 
avoidable delays  about  the  shipping  in  Spanish  ports,  the 
King  thought  it  best  not  to  defer  matters  till  the  winter. 
"You  are,  doubtless,  ready,"  he  said  to  Famese.  "If  you 
think  you  can  make  the  passage  to  England  before  the  fleet 
from  Spain  arrives,  go  at  once.  You  may  be  sure  that  it  will 
come  ere  long  to  support  you.  But  if  you  prefer  to  wait, 
wait.  The  dangers  of  winter  to  the  fleet  and  to  your  own 
person  are  to  be  regretted,  but  God,  whose  cause  it  is,  will 
protect  you."* 

It  was  easy  to  sit  quite  out  of  harm's  way,  and  to  make 
such  excellent  arrangements  for  smooth  weather  in  the  wintry 
channel,  and  for  the  conquest  of  a  maritime  and  martial 
kingdom  by  a  few  flat  bottoms.  Philip  had  little  difficulty 
on  that  score,  but  the  affairs  of  France  were  not  quite  to  his 
mind.  The  battle  of  Coutras,  and  the  entrance  of  the  German 
and  Swiss  mercenaries  into  that  country,  were  souiewhat  per- 
plexing.   Either  those  auxiliaries  of  the  Huguenots  would  be 

'  PhiliD  to  Parma,  MS.  last  cited. 
■  Philip  to  Parma,  t  Nov.  1687.     (Arch,  de  Simancaa.  M&) 
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defeated,  or  they  would  be  victorious,  or  both  parties  would 
come  to  an  agreement.  In  the  first  event,  the  Duke,  afler 
sending  a  little  assistance  to  Mucio,  was  to  efiect  his  passage 
to  England  cU  once.  In  the  second  case,  those  troops,  even 
though  successful,  would  doubtless  be  so  much  disorganized 
that  it  might  be  still  safe  for  Famese  to  go  on.  In  the  third 
contingency — that  of  an  accord— it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  wait  till  the  foreign  troops  had  disbanded  and  left 
France.  He  was  to  maintain  all  his  forces  in  perfect  readi- 
ness, on  pretext  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  French  matters, 
and,  so  soon  as  the  Swiss  and  Germans  were  dispersed,  he 
was  to  proceed  to  business  without  delay.*  The  fleet  would 
be  ready  in  Spain  in  all  November,  but  as  sea-afTairs  were  so 
doubtful,  particularly  in  winter,  and  as  the  Armada  could  not 
reach  the  channel  till  mid- winter,  the  Duke  was  not  to  wait 
for  its  arrival.  "Whenever  you  see  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity," said  Philip,  "  you  must  take  care  not  to  lose  it,  even 
if  the  fleet  has  not  made  its  appearance.  For  you  may  be 
sure  that  it  will  soon  come  to  give  you  assistance,  in  one  way 
or  another."* 

Famese  had  also  been  strictly  enjoined  to  deal  gently  with 
the  English,  after  the  conquest,  so  that  they  would  have  cause 
to  love  their  new  master.  His  troops  were  not  to  forget  dis- 
cipline after  victory.  There  was  to  be  no  pillage  or  rapine. 
The  OathoUcs  were  to  be  handsomely  rewarded,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  were  to  be  treated  with  so  much  indulgence  that, 
instead  of  abhorring  Parma  and  his  soldiers,  they  would  con- 
ceive a  strong  affection  for  them  all,  as  the  source  of  so  many 
benefits.*  Again  the  Duke  was  warmly  commended  for  the 
skill  with  which  he  had  handled  the  peace-negotiation.  It 
was  quite  right  to  appoint  commissioners,  but  it  was  never  for 
an  instant  to  be  forgotten  that  the  sole  object  of  treating  was 
to  take  the  English  unawares.     "  And  therefore  do  you  goide 


«  PhiUp  to  Parma,  14  Nov.  1587. 
(Aroh.  de  Simanoas,  MS.) 

•  "Viendo  buena  ocasion  procurays 
de  no  perderla,  aunque  no  aja  llegado 
la  annada — aiendo    cierto    que    luego 


Uegard  a  hazer  espaldas  y  ajndaroa 
de  una  mano  o  otra."     (Ibid.) 

•   PhUip  to  Parma,    25   Oct   158T. 
(Arch,  de  Simancaa^  MS.) 
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them  to  this  end/'  eaid  the  King  with  pious  unction,  ^^  which 
is  what  you  owe  to  God,  in  whose  service  I  have  engaged  in 
this  enterprise,  and  to  whom  I  have  dedicated  the  whole."' 
The  King  of  France,  too— that  unfortunate  Henry  III., 
against  whose  throne  and  life  Philip  maintained  in  constant 
pay  an  organized  band  of  conspirators — ^was  affectionately 
adjured,  through  the  Spanish  envoy  in  Paris,  Mendoza,  to 
reflect  upon  the  advantages  to  France  of  a  Catholic  king  and 
kingdom  of  England,  in  place  of  the  heretics  now  in  power.''  ^ 

But  Philip,  growing  more  and  more  sanguine,  as  those 
visions  of  fresh  crowns  and  conquered  kingdoms  rose  before 
him  in  his  solitary  cell,  had  even  persuaded  himself  that  the 
deed  was  already  done.  In  the  early  days  of  December,  he 
expressed  a  doubt  whether  his  14th  November  letter  had 
reached  the  Duke,  who  by  that  time  woe  probably  in  England? 
One  would  have  thought  the  King  addressing  a  tourist  jusi 
starting  on  a  little  pleasure-excursion.  And  this  was  precisely 
the  moment  when  Alexander  had  been  writing  those  affec- 
tionate phrases  to  the  Queen  which  had  been  considered  by 
the  counsellors  at  Greenwich  so  ^^  princely  and  Christianly," 
and  which  Croft  had  pronounced  such  "  very  good  words." 

K  there  had  been  no  hostile  fleet  to  prevent,  it  was  to  be 
hoped,  said  Philip,  that,  in  the  name  of  God,  the  passage 
had  been  made.  ^'  Once  landed  there,"  continued  the  King, 
"  I  am  persuaded  that  you  will  give  me  a  good  account  of 
yourself,  and,  with  the  help  of  our  Lord,  that  you  will  do  that 
service  which  I  desire  to  render  to  Him,  and  that  He  will 
guide  our  cause,  which  is  His  own,  and  of  such  great  import- 
ance to  His  Church."*  A  part  of  the  fleet  would  soon  after 
arrive  and  bring  six  thousand  Spaniards,  the  Pope's  million, 
and  other  good  things,  which  might  prove  useful  to  Parma, 


*  "  Por  tomarlos  desaperdbidos. 
AjbbI  lo  guiad  a  esta  fin  que  es  el  que 
deve  a  Dioe,  por  cuyo  servicio  hago  lo 
prinoipal,  y  se  lo  ofiresoo."  (Philip  to 
Parma,  last  cited.) 

•  Philip  to  Don  Bernardino  de 
Mendoza,  4  Nqv.  1687.  (Arch,  de 
Simancas,  MS.) 

^  Fhilip   to  Pamia,   II  Pec.   1587. 


(Arch,  de  Siroancas,  M£l) 

*  "  Y  aviendo  paaado  ettoy  muy  per 
suadido  de  vos  que  con  ayuda  de  N"' 
Sefior  me  dareys  la  bueiui  cuenta  que 
dezio  que  Bareys  cierto  de  bazerle  el 
servicio  que  yo  en  esto  pretendo— el 
io  guia  oomo  causa  suya  y  tan  impor 
tapte  a  su  y^lesia-"    (Ibid.) 
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presupposmg  that  they  would  find  him  established  on  the 
enemy's  territory.^ 

This  conviction  that  the  enterprise  had  been  already  accom- 
plished grew  stronger  in  the  King's  breast  every  day.  He 
was  only  a  little  disturbed  lest  Famese  should  have  mis- 
understood that  14th  November  letter.  Philip — as  his  wont 
was — ^had  gone  into  so  many  petty  and  puzzling  details,  and  had 
laid  down  rules  of  action  suitable  for  various  contingencies, 
so  easy  to  put  comfortably  upon  paper,  but  which  might 
become  perplexing  in  action,  that  it  was  no  wonder  he 
should  be  a  little  anxious.  The  third  contingency  suggested 
by  him  had  really  occurred.  There  had  been  a  composition 
between  the  foreign  mercenaries  and  the  French  King 
Nevertheless  they  had  also  been  once  or  twice  defeated,  and 
this  was  contingency  number  two.  Now  which  of  the  events 
would  the  Duke  consider  as  having  really  occurred.  It  was 
to  be  hoped  that  he  would  have  not  seen  cause  for  delay,  for 
in  truth  number  three  was  not  exactly  the  contingency  which 
existed.  France  was  still  in  a  very  satisfactory  state  of  dis- 
cord and  rebellion.  The  civil  war  was  by  no  means  over. 
There  was  small  fear  of  peace  that  winter.  Give  Mucio  his 
pittance  with  frugal  hand,  and  that  dangerous  personage 
would  ensure  tranquillity  for  Philip's  project,  and  misery  for 
Henry  III.  and  his  subjects  for  an  indefinite  period  longer. 
The  King  thought  it  improbable  that  Famese  could  have 
made  any  mistake.'  He  expressed  therefore  a  little  anxiety 
at  having  received  no  intelligence  from  him,  but  great 
confidence  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  own 
oourage  he  had  accomplished  the  great  eocploit  Philip  had 
only  recommended  delay  in  event  of  a  general  peace  in 
France — Huguenots,  Royalists,  Leaguers,  and  all.  This  had 
not  happened.  "Therefore,  I  trust,"  said  the  King,  "that 
you — ^perceiving  that  this  is  not  contingency  number  three 
which  was  to  justify  a  pause — will  have  already  executed 
tiie  enterprise,  and  fulfilled  my  desire.    I  am  confident  that 

'  Fhmp  to  Panna,  MS.  last  oited. 
*  Same  to  same,  24  Dec.  1587.    (Arch,  de  Simanoas^  M&) 
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the  deed  is  done,  and  that  Gk)d  has  hlessed  it,  and  I  am  now 
expecting  the  news  fix)m  hour  to  hour."  * 

But  Alexander  had  not  yet  arrived  in  England.  The  pre- 
liminaries for  the  conquest  caused  him  more  perplexity  than 
the  whole  enterprise  occasioned  to  Philip.  He  was  very 
short  of  funds.  The  five  millions  were  not  to  he  touched, 
except  for  the  expenses  of  the  invasion.  But  as  England 
was  to  he  subjugated,  in  order  that  rebellious  Holland  might 
be  recovered,  it  was  hardly  reasonable  to  go  away  leaving 
such  inadequate  forces  in  the  Netherlands  as  to  ensure  not 
only  independence  to  the  new  republic,  but  to  hold  out 
temptation  for  revolt  to  the  obedient  Provinces.  Yet  this 
was  the  dilemma  in  which  the  Duke  was  placed.  So  much 
money  had  been  set  aside  for  the  grand  project  that  there 
was  scarcely  anything  for  the  r^ular  military  business.  The 
customary  supplies  had  not  been  sent.  Parma  had  leave  to 
draw  for  six  hundred  thousand  ducats,  and  he  was  able  to  get 
that  draft  discounted  on  the  Antwerp  Exchange  by  consent- 
ing to  receive  five  hundred  thousand,  or  sacrificing  sixteen 
per  cent,  of  the  sum.'  A  good  number  of  transports  and 
scows  had  been  collected,  but  there  had  been  a  deficiency  of 
money  for  their  proper  equipment,  as  the  five  millions  had 
been  very  slow  in  coming,  and  were  still  upon  the  road.  The 
whole  enterprise  was  on  the  point  of  being  sacrificed,  accord- 
ing to  Famese,  for  want  of  funds.  The  time  for  doing  the 
deed  had  arrived,  and  he  declared  himself  incapacitated  by 
poverty.  He  expressed  his  disgust  and  resentment  in  lan- 
guage more  energetic  than  courtly,  and  protested  that  he  was 
not  to  blame.  "  I  always  thought,"  said  he  bitterly,  "  that 
your  Majesty  would  provide  all  that  was  necessary  even  in 
superfluity,  and  not  limit  me  beneath  the  ordinary.  I  did 
not  suppose,  when  it  was  most  important  to  have  ready  money, 
that  I  should  be  kept  short,  and  not  allowed  to  draw  certain 


*  '*Y  asi  creo,  que  oonodeDdo  que 
no  es  este  el  caso  teroero,  en  que 
BTiadee  de  parar,  avreys  exeoutado  la 
empreea^  j  cumplido  mio  deseo  .... 


de  que  quedo  aguardando  el  aTiso  de 
ora  en  ora."    (Ibid.) 

•  Parma  to  PhiUp,  18  Sept   1687. 
(Arch,  de  SimaDcafl,  MS.) 
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sums  by  anticipation^  which  I  should  have  done  had  you  not 
forbidden/' » 

This  was,  through  life,  a  striking  characteristic  of  Philip. 
Enormous  schemes  were  laid  out  with  utterly  inadequate  pro- 
vision for  their  accomplishment,  and  a  confident  expectation 
entertained  that  wild  visions  were,  in  some  indefinite  way,  to 
be  converted  into  substantial  realities,  without  fatigue  or  per* 
sonal  exertion  on  his  part,  and  with  a  very  trifling  outlay  of 
ready  money. 

Meantime  the  faithful  Famese  did  his  best.  He  was  inde- 
fatigable night  and  day  in  getting  his  boats  together  and  pro- 
viding his  munitions  of  war.  He  dug  a  canal  from  Sas  de 
Gand — ^which  was  one  of  his  principal  depots — all  the  way  to 
Sluys,  because  the  water-communication  between  those  two 
points  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  HoUanders  and  Zee- 
landers.  The  rebel  cruisers  swarmed  in  the  Scheldt,  from 
Flushing  almost  to  Antwerp,  so  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  Parma's  forces  to  venture  forth  at  all ;  and  it  also  seemed 
hopeless  to  hazard  putting  to  sea  from  81uys.^  At  the  same 
time  he  had  appointed  his  commissioners'  to  treat  with  the 
English  envoys  already  named  by  the  Queen.  There  had 
been  much  delay  in  the  arrival  of  those  deputies,  on  account 
of  the  noise  raised  by  Bameveld  and  his  followers ;  but 
Burghley  was  now  sanguine  that  the  exposure  of  what  he 
called  the  Advocate's  seditious^  false,  and  perverse  proceed- 
ings, would  enable  Leicester  to  procure  the  consent  of  the 
States  to  a  universal  peace. 

And  thus,  with  these  parallel  schemes  of  invasion  and 
negotiation,  spring,  summer,  and  autunm,  had  worn  away, 
Santa  Cruz  was  still  with  his  fleet  in  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  and  the 
Azores ;  and  Parma  was  in  Brussels,  when  Philip  fondly  ima- 


'  Parma  to  Philip,  Ma  last  cited. 

■  Parma  to  Philip,  21  Dec.  1587. 
(Arch,  de  Simancas,  MS.)  "Puee  de 
raeon  Olandesea  y  Zelaodeses  solos 
estaa  siempre  a  la  mira  y  aei  como 
tienen  medio  de  estorbamos  la  jimta 
7  salida  de  nuestroe  bazelee  lo  teman 


cada  dia  major  para  hazer  lo  miamo 
en  el  pasage." 

'  Aremberg,  Cbampagny,  RicbanH 
Maaa,  Gami^.  Parma  to  PhlKp, 
18  Sept  1687.  (Arch,  de  Simaoci^ 
MS.) 
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gined  him  established  in  Greenwich  Palace.  When  made 
aware  of  his  master's  preposterous  expectations,  Alexander 
would  have  be^n  perhaps  amused,  had  he  not  been  half  beside 
himself  with  indignation.  Such  folly  seemed  incredible. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  possibility  of 
making  a  passage  without  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  fleet, 
he  observed.  His  vessels  were  mere  transport-boats,  without 
the  least  power  of  resisting  an  enemy.  The  Hollanders  and 
Zeelanders,  with  one  hundred  and  forty  cruisers,  had  shut 
him  up  in  all  directions.  He  could  neither  get  out  from 
Antwerp  nor  from  Wluys.  There  were  large  English  ships, 
too,  cruising  in  the  channel,  and  they  were  getting  ready  in 
the  Netherlands  and  in  England  "most  furiously."^  The 
delays  had  been  so  great,  that  their  secret  had  been  poorly 
kept,  and  the  enemy  was  on  his  guard.  If  Santa  Cruz  had 
come,  Alexander  declared  that  he  should  have  already  been 
in  England.  When  he  did  come  he  should  still  be  prepared 
to  make  the  passage ;  but  to  talk  of  such  an  attempt  without 
the  Armada  was  senseless,  and  he  denounced  the  madness  of 
that  proposition  to  his  Majesty  in  vehement  and  unmeasured 
terms.^  His  army,  by  sickness  and  other  causes,  had  been 
reduced  to  one-half  the  number  considered  necessary  for  the 
invasion,  and  the  rebels  had  established  r^ular  squadrons  in 
the  Scheldt,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  forts  at  Lillo,  Liefkens- 
boek,  Saftingen,  and  other  points  close  to  Antwerp.  There 
were  so  many  of  these  war-vessels,  and  all  in  such  excellent 
order,  that  they  were  a  most  notable  embarrassment  to  him, 
he  observed,  and  his  own  flotilla  would  nm  great  risk  of  being 
utterly  destroyed.  Alexander  had  been  personally  superin- 
tending matters  at  Sluys,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp,  and  had 
strengthened  with  artillery  the  canal  which  he  had  con- 
structed between  Sas  and  Sluys.  Meantime  his  fresh  troops 
had  been  slowly  arriving,  but  much  sickness  prevailed  among 
them.  The  Italians  were  dying  fast,  almost  all  the  Spaniards 
were  in  hospital,  and  the  others  were  so  crippled  and  worn 
out  that  it  was  most  pitiable  to  behold  them  ;  yet  it  was  abso- 

*  Parma  to  Phflip,  21  Dec.,  1587.    (Arch,  de  Slmancaa,  MS.)  *  Ibid 
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lately  necessary  that  those  who  were  in  health  should  accom- 
pany him  to  England/  since  otherwise  his  Spanish  force 
would  be  altogether  too  weak  to  do  the  service  expected. 
He  had  got  together  a  good  number  of  transports.  Not 
counting  his  Antwerp  fleet — ^which  could  not  stir  from  port,  as 
he  bitterly  complained,  nor  be  of  any  use,  on  account  of  the 
rebel  blockade — ^he  had  between  Dunkerk  and  Newport 
seventy-four  vessels  of  various  kinds  fit  for  sea-service,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  flat-bottoms  (pleytas),  and  seventy  river- 
hoys,  all  which  were  to  be  assembled  at  Sluys,  whence  they 
would — so  soon  as  Santa  Cruz  should  make  his  appearance- 
set  forth  for  England.^  This  force  of  transports  he  pro- 
nounced sufficient,  when  properly  protected  by  the  Spanish 
Armada,  to  carry  himself  and  his  troops  across  the  channel 
If,  therefore,  the  matter  did  not  become  publicly  known,  and 
if  the  weather  proved  favourable,  it  was  probable  that  his 
Majesty's  desire  would  soon  be  fulfilled  according  to  the  plan 
proposed.  The  companies  of  light  horse  and  of  arquebus- 
men,  with  which  he  meant  to  make  his  entrance  into  London, 
had  been  clothed,  armed,  and  mounted,  he  said,  in  a  manner 
delightful  to  contemplate,  and  those  soldiers  at  least  might 
be  trusted — ^if  they  could  only  effect  their  passage — to  do 
good  service,  and  make  matters  quite  secure.^ 

But  craftily  as  the  King  and  Duke  had  been  dealing,  it 
had  been  found  impossible  to  keep  such  vast  preparations 
entirely  secret.  Walsingham  was  in  full  possession  of  their 
plans  down  to  the  most  minute  details.  The  misfortune  was 
that  he  was  unable  to  persuade  his  sovereign.  Lord  Burghley, 
and  others  of  the  peace-party,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  in- 
formation. Not  only  was  he  thoroughly  instructed  in  r^ard 
to  the  number  of  men,  vessels,  horses,  mules,  saddles,  spurs, 
lances,  barrels  of  beer  and  tons  of  biscuit,  and  other  par- 
ticulars of  the  contemplated  invasion,  but  he  had  even  received 


"  Parma  to  Philip,  Dea   21,  1587. 
(Arch,  de  Simancas,  MS.) 

*  Ibid.    (Ma  last  cited.) 

*  "  Se  han  vestido,  armado,  j  enca- 
bftlgado^  que  es  placer  de  yerlas,  y  la 


Boldadesoa  de  ellas  es  tal  que,  si  poe- 
den  pasar,  haran  a  V.  M.  buen  serrisis 
y  aseg^urararan  mudio  el  serrizia' 
Ma  Letter  last  cited. 
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cnriouB  intelligence  as  to  the  gorgeous  equipment  of  those 
very  troops,  with  which  the  Duke  was  just  secretly  an- 
nouncing to  the  King  his  intention  of  making  his  triumphal 
entrance  into  the  English  capital  Sir  Francis  knew  how 
many  thousand  yards  of  cramoisy  velvet,  how  many  hundred- 
weight of  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  how  much  satin  and 
feathers,  and  what  quantity  of  pearls  and  diamonds,  Famese 
had  been  providing  himself  withal  He  knew  the  tailors, 
jewellerB,  silversmiths,  and  haberdashers,  with  whom  the 
great  Alexander — as  he  now  b^an  to  be  called — ^had  been 
dealing ;    but  when  he  spoke  at  the  council-board,  it  was  to 


'  "There  is  provided  for  lights  a 
great  number  of  torches,  and  so  tem- 
pered that  no  water  can  put  them  out 
A  great  number  of  little  mills  for 
grinding  oom,  great  store  of  biscuit 
baked  and  oxen  salted,  great  number 
of  saddles  and  boots,  also  there  is  made 
500  pair  of  velvet  shoes — red,  crimson 
velvet,  and  in  every  cloister  througli- 
ouc  the  country  great  quantity  of  roses 
made  of  silk,  white  and  red,  which  are 
to  be  badges  for  divers  of  his  gentle- 
men. By  reason  of  these  roses  it  is 
expected  he  is  going  for  England. 
There  is  sold  to  the  Prince  b/  John 
Angel,  p^gaman,  ten  hundred-weight 
of  velvet,  gold  and  silver  to  embroider 
his  apparel  withal  The  covering  to 
his  mules  is  most  gorgeously  embroi- 
dered with  gold  and  silver,  which 
carry  his  baggage.  There  is  also  sold 
to  him  by  the  Italian  merchants  at 
least  670  pieces  of  velvet  to  apparel 
him  and  his  train.  Every  captain  has 
received  a  gift  from  the  Prince  to 
make  himself  brave,  and  for  Captain 
Gorralini,  an  Italian,  who  hath  one 
oomet  of  horse,  I  have  seen  with  my 
eyes  a  saddle  with  the  trippings  of  his 
horse,  his  eoai  and  rapier  and  dagger^ 
which  cost  3,600  French  crowns,  (t  f) 
All  their  lances  are  painted  of  divers 
colours,  blue  and  white,  green  and 
white,  and  most  part  blood-red — so 
there  is  as  great  preparation  for  a 
triumph  as  for  war.  A  great  number 
of  English  priests  oome  to  Antwerp 
ih>m  all  places.  The  commandment 
is  given  to  all  the  churches  to  read 
the  Litany  daily  for  the  prosperity  of 
the   Prince  in  his  enterprise."    John 


Giles  to  Walsingfaam,  4  Dea  1587. 
(a  P.  0£ace  MS.) 

The  same  letter  conveyed  also  very 
detaQed  information  concerning  the 
naval  preparations  by  the  Duke,  be- 
sides accurate  intelligence  in  regard 
to  the  progress  of  the  armada  in  Oadis 
and  Lisbon. 

Sir  William  Russel  wrote  also  from 
Flushing  conoerning  these  prepara- 
tions in  much  the  same  strain ;  but  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  he  considered 
Famese  to  be  rather  intending  a  move- 
ment against  France. 

"The  Prince  of  Parma,"  he  said, 
**  is  making  great  preparations  for  war, 
and  with  all  expedition  means  to  march 
a  great  army,  and  for  a  triumph,  the 
coats  and  costly  apparel  for  his  own 
body  doth  exceed  for  embroidery,  and 
beset  with  jewels ;  for  all  the  embroi- 
derers and  diamond-cutters  work  both 
night  and  day^  such  haste  is  made. 
Five  hundred  velvet  coats  of  one  sort 
for  lanoes^  and  a  great  number  of 
brave  new  coats  made  for  horsemen ; 
30,000  men  are  ready,  and  gather  in 
Brabant  and  Fhinders.  It  is  said  that 
there  shall  be  in  two  days  10,000  to 
do  some  great  exploit  in  these  parts, 
and  20,000  to  march  with  the  Prince  into 
France^  and  for  certain  it  is  not  known 
what  way  or  how  they  shall  march, 
but  all  are  ready  at  an  hour's  warning 
—4,000  saddles,  4000  lanoos,  6,000 
pairs  of  boots,  2,000  barrels  of  beer, 
biscuit  sufQcient  for  a  camp  of  20,000 
men,  fta  The  Prince  hath  received 
a  marveUous  costly  garland  or  crown 
from  the  Pope,  and  \a  chosen  chief  of 
the  holy  league,  and  now  puts  in  his 
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ears  wilfully  deaf.  Nor  was  much  concealed  from  the  Argus- 
eyed  politicians  in  the  republic.  The  States  were  more  and 
more  intractable.  They  knew  nearly  all  the  truth  with  regard 
to  the  intercourse  between  the  Queen's  government  and 
Farnese/  and  they  suspected  more  than  the  truth.  The  list 
of  English  commissioners  privately  agreed  upon  between 
Burghley  and  De  Loo  was  known  to  Barneveld,  Maurice, 
and  Hohenlo,  before  it  came  to  the  ears  of  Leicester.  In 
June,  Buokhurst  had  been  censured  by  Elizabeth  for  opening 
the  peace  matter  to  members  of  the  States^  according  to  her 
bidding,  and  in  July  Leicester  was  rebuked  for  exactly  the 
opposite  delinquency.  She  was  very  angry  that  he  had 
delayed  the  communication  of  her  policy  so  long,  but  she  ex- 
pressed her  anger  only  when  that  policy  had  proved  so  trans- 
parent as  to  make  concealment  hopeless.  Leicester,  as  well 
as  Buckhurst,  knew  that  it  was  idle  to  talk  to  the  Nether- 
landers  of  peace,  because  of  their  profound  distrust  in  every 
word  that  came  from  Spanish  or  Italian  lips  ;  but  Leicester, 
less  frank  than  Buckhurst,  preferred  to  flatter  his  sovereign, 
rather  than  to  tell  her  unwelcome  truths.  More  fortunate 
than  Buckhurst,  he  was  rewarded  for  his  flattery  by  boundless 
affection,  and  promotion  to  the  very  highest  post  in  England 
when  the  hour  of  England's  greatest  peril  had  arrived,  while 
the  truth-telling  counsellor  was  consigned  to  imprisonment 
and  disgrace.  When  the  Queen  complained  sharply  that  the 
States  were  mocking  her,  and  that  she  was  touched  in  honour 
at  the  prospect  of  not  keeping  her  plighted  word  to  Famese, 
the  Earl  assured  her  that  the  Netherlanders  were  &st  changing 
their  views ;  that  although  the  very  name  of  peace  had  till 
then  been  odious  and  loathsome,*  yet  now,  as  coming  from 
her  Majesty,   they  would  accept  it  with  thankfrd  hearts. 


arms  two  cross  kejs.  The  King  of 
Fhtnoe  hath  written  for  the  Prinae 
with  expedition,  and  'tis  »aid  he 
meurchea  thiihery  and  on  the  way  will 
besiege  Cambray,"  &a  Occurrenoes, 
from  the  Governor  of  Flushing,  Nov.  9, 
1687.     (S.  P.  Office  Ma) 

Thus  Sir  William  seems    to    have 
been    less  accurately  acquainted  with 


the  movements  of  Faroese  than  was 
John  Giles,  and  the  mysterious  precao- 
tions  of  the  King  and  his  general  had 
been  &r  from  fruitless. 

*  Leicester  to  the    Queen,    9    Od 
1687.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

*  Same  to  same,  1  Oct  1687.    (3 
P.  Office  MS) 
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The  States,  or  the  leading  members  of  that  assembly,  faotious 
fellows,  pestilent  and  seditious  knaves,^  were  doing  their 
utmost,  and  were  singing  sirens'  songs  ^  to  enchant  and  delude 
the  people,  but  they  were  fast  losing  their  influence — so 
warmly  did  the  country  desire  to  conform  to  her  Majesty's 
pleasure.  He  expatiated,  however,  upon  the  difficulties  in  his 
path.  The  knowledge  possessed  by  the  pestilent  fellows  as  to 
the  actual  position  of  affairs,  was  very  mischievous.  It  was 
honey  to  Maurice  and  Hohenlo,'  he  said,  that  the  Queen's 
secret  practices  with  Famese  had  thus  been  discovered. 
Nothing  could  be  more  marked  than  the  joUity  with  which 
the  ringleaders  hailed  these  preparations  for  peace-making,* 
for  they  now  felt  certain  that  the  government  of  their  country 
had  been  fixed  securely  in  their  own  hands.  They  were 
canonized,  said  the  Earl,  for  their  hostility  to  peace.* 

Should  not  this  conviction,  on  the  part  of  men  who  had  so 
many  means  of  feeling  the  popular  pulse,  have  given  the 
Queen's  government  pause  ?  To  serve  his  sovereign  in  truth, 
Leicester  might  have  admitted  a  possibility  at  least  of  honesty 
on  the  part  of  men  who  were  so  ready  to  offer  up  their  lives 
for  their  country.  For  in  a  very  few  weeks  he  was  obliged 
to  confess  that  the  people  were  no  longer  so  well  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  her  Majesty's  policy.  The  great  majority,  both 
of  the  States  and  the  people,  were  in  favour,  he  agreed,  of 
continuing  the  war.  The  inhabitants  of  the  little  Province  of 
Holland  alone,  he  said,  had  avowed  their  determination  to 
maintain  their  rights — even  if  obliged  to  fight  single-handed — 
and  to  shed  the  last  drop  in  their  veins,  rather  than  to  submit 
again  to  Spanish  tyranny.*  This  seemed  a  heroic  resolution, 
worthy  the  sympathy  of  a  brave  Englishman,  but  the  Earl's 
only  comment  upon  it  was,  that  it  proved  the  ringleaders 
*' either  to  be  traitors  or  else  the  most  blindest  asses  in  the 


'  Same  to  same,  5  Nov.  1587.  (S. 
P.  Office  MS.) 

•  Same  to  Burghlej,  30  Oct  1687. 
(Brit  MuiL  Galba,  D.  II.  p.  67.   Ma) 

»  Leicester  to  Burghley,  17  Aug. 
1587.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

«  Same  to  same,  30  Oct  1587.    (Brit 


Mus.  Galba,  D.  II.  p.  57.     MS.) 

*  Leicester  to  Walsingham,  9  Oct 
1587.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

•  LeiceBter  to  Burghley,  80  Oct 
1587.  (Brit  Mus.  Galba,  D.  IL  67.  MS) 
Same  to  the  Queen,  11  Oct  1687.  (8 
P.  Office  MS.) 
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world.**  ^  He  never  scrupled,  on  repeated  occasione,  to  in- 
sinuate that  Bameveld,  Hohenlo,  Buys,  Boorda,  Sainte  Al- 
d^onde,  and  the  Nassaus,  had  organized  a  plot  to  sell  their 
country  to  Spain.'  Of  this  there  was  not  the  faintest  evidence, 
but  it  was  the  only  way  in  which  he  chose  to  account  for  their 
persistent  opposition  to  the  peace-n^otiations,  and  to  thdr 
reluctance  to  confer  absolute  power  on  himself  "'Tis  a 
crabbed,  sullen,  proud  kind  of  people,"  said  he,  '^  and  bent  on 
establishing  a  popular  government,"' — a  purpose  which  seemed 
somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  plot  for  selling  their  country 
to  Spain,  which  he  charged  in  the  same  breath  on  the  same 
persons. 

Early  in  August,  by  the  Queen's  command,  he  had  sent  a 
formal  communication  respecting  the  private  n^otiations  to 
the  States,  but  he  could  tell  them  no  secret.  The  names  of 
the  commissioners,  and  even  the  supposed  articles  of  a  treaty 
already  concluded,  were  flying  from  town  to  town,  from  month 
to  mouth,  so  that  the  Earl  pronounced  it  impossible  for  one, 
not  on  the  spot,  to  imagine  the  excitement  which  existed. 

He  had  sent  a  state-counsellor,  one  Bardesius,  to  the  Hague, 
to  open  the  matter ;  but  that  personage  had  only  ventured 
to  whisper  a  word  to  one  or  two  members  of  the  States,  and 
was  assured  that  the  proposition,  if  made,  would  raise  such  a 
tumult  of  fury,  that  he  might  fear  for  his  life.  So  poor  Bar- 
desius came  back  to  Leicester,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  implored 
him,  at  least  to  pause  in  these  fatal  proceedings.^  After  an 
interval,  he  sent  two  eminent  statesmen,  Valk  and  Menin,  to 
lay  the  subject  before  the  assembly.  They  did  so,  and  it  was 
met  by  fierce  denunciation.  On  their  return,  the  Earl,  finding 
that  so  much  violence  had  been  excited,  pretended  that  they 
had  misunderstood  his  meaning,  and  that  he  had  never  meant 
to  propose  peace-negotiations.     But  Valk  and  Menin  were  too 


*  Leicester  to  the  Queen,  17  Nor. 
1587.    (8.  P.  Office  MS.) 

'  Leicester  to  the  Queen,  6  Nov. 
1687.  (S.  P.  Office  MS;)  Same  to 
Burghley,  6  Nov.  1587.  (Brit  Mus. 
Galba,  D.  n.  p.  176.     MS.) 


*  Same  to  same,  11  Oct  1587.    (& 
P.  Office  M&) 

*  Leicester  to  Burgfakv,    30   Sept 
1587.    (Brit  Mq&  GsSms  D.  XL  pi  H 

Ma) 
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old  politiciaus  to  be  canght  in  such  a  trap,  and  they  produced 
a  brief,  drawn  up  in  Italian — the  foreign  language  best  un- 
derstood by  the  Earl — with  his  own  corrections  and  inter- 
lineations, so  that  he  was  forced  to  admit  that  there  had  been 
no  misconception.^ 

Leicester  at  last  could  no  longer  doubt  that  he  was  uni- 
versally odious  in  the  Provinces.  Hohenlo,  Bameveld,  and 
the  rest,  who  had  '^championed  the  country  against  the 
peace,''  were  carrying  all  before  them.  They  had  persuaded 
the  people,  that  the  "  Queen  was  but  a  tickle  stay  for  them," 
and  had  inflated  young  Maurice  with  vast  ideas  of  his  im- 
portance, telling  him  that  he  was  ^'a  natural  patriot,  the 
image  of  his  noble  father,  whose  memory  was  yet  great  among 
them,  as  good  reason,  dying  in  their  cause,  as  he  had  done."' 
The  country  was  bent  on  a  popular  government,  and  on 
maintaining  the  war.  There  was  no  possibility,  he  confessed, 
that  they  would  ever  confer  the  authority  on  him  which  they 
had  formerly  bestowed.*  The  Queen  had  promised,  when  he 
left  England  the  second  time,  that  his  absence  should  be  for 
but  three  months,^  and  he  now  most  anxiously  claimed  per- 
mission to  depart.  Above  aU  things,  he  deprecated  being 
employed  as  a  peace-commissioner.  He  was,  of  all  men,  the 
most  unfit  for  such  a  post.  At  the  same  time  he  implored 
the  statesmen  at  home  to  be  wary  in  selecting  the  wisest 
persons  for  that  arduous  duty,  in  order  that  the  peace  might 
be  made  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  for  King  Philip. 
He  strongly  recommended,  for  that  duty,  Beale,  the  councillor, 
who  with  Killigrew  had  replaced  the  hated  Wilkes  and  the 
pacific  Bartholomew  Clerk.  "Mr.  Beale,  brother-in-law  to 
Walsingham,  is  in  my  books  a  prince,"  said  the  EarL     "  Bq 


»  Bor,  in.  xxiil  34.  Hoofil,  *Vei> 
volgb,'  276.  Wagenaar,  viil  236. 
Meteren,  xiv.  260.  Compare  Reyd,  vl 
109,  who  says  however  that  Valk  aod 
Menin  could  produce  no  written  in- 
8tractkni8  firom  Leicester,  but  that  the 
cbaracterB  of  sudi  well-known  statee- 
men  oanried  conviction  of  the  truth  of 


their  statementa 

*  Leicester  to  the  Lordti,   21   Nov. 
1587.     (S.  P.  Office  Ma) 

'  Leicester  to  Walsnigham,  13  Oct 
1587.    (a  P.  Office  MS.) 

*  Leicester   to   Burghley,   30    Sept 
1587.    (a  P.  Office  M&) 
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was  drovmed  in  England,  but  most  useful  in  the  Netherlanda. 
Without  him  I  am  naked."  ^ 

And  at  last  the  governor  told  the  Queen  what  Buckhurst 
and  Walsingham  had  been  perpetually  telling  her,  that  the 
Duke  of  Parma  meant  mischief;  and  he  sent  the  same 
information  as  to  hundreds  of  boats  preparing,  with  six 
thousand  shirts  for  camisados,  7000  pairs  of  wading  boots, 
and  saddles,  stirrups,  and  spurs,  enough  for  a  choice  band  of 
3000  men.^  A  shrewd  troop,  said  the  Earl,  of  the  first 
soldiers  in  Christendom,  to  be  landed  some  fine  morning  in 
England.  And  he  too  had  heard  of  the  jewelled  suits  of 
cramoisy  velvet,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  finery  with  which  the 
triumphant  Alexander  was  intending  to  astonish  London. 
^^  G-et  horses  enough,  and  muskets  enough  in  England/'  ex- 
claimed Leicester,  "  and  then  our  people  will  not  be  beaten, 
I  warrant  you,  if  well  led."^ 

And  now,  the  governor — who,  in  order  to  soothe  his 
sovereign  and  comply  with  her  vehement  wishes,  had  so  long 
misrepresented  the  state  of  public  feeling — not.  only  confessed 
that  Papists  and  Protestants,  gentle  and  simple,  the  States 
and  the  people,  throughout  the  republic,  were  all  opposed  to 
any  negotiation  with  the  enemy,  but  lifted  up  hia  own  voice, 
and  in  earnest  language  expressed  his  opinio^  of  the  Queen's 
infatuation. 

"  Oh,  my  Lord,  what  a  treaty  is  this  for  peace,"  said  he  to 
Burghley,  "that  we  must  treat,  altogether  disarmed  and 
weakened,  and  the  King  having  made  his  forces  stronger  than 
ever  he  had  known  in  these  parts,  besides  what  is  coming  out 
of  Spain,  and  yet  we  will  presume  of  good  conditions.  It 
grieveth  me  to  the  heart.  But  I  fear  you  will  all  smart' for 
it,  and  I  pray  God  her  Majesty  feel  it  not,  if  it  be  His  biased 
will.  She  meaneth  well  and  sincerely  to  have  peace,  but  Grod 
knows  that  this  is  not  the  way.     Well,  God  Almighty  defend 


>  Leicester  to  Walanghanif  4  Aug. 
1587.  Same  to  eame,  16  Sept  1587. 
CS,  P.  Office  MSa) 


*  Leicester  to  Bar^ej,  6  Nov.  158T 
(a  P.  Office  MS.) 
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lis  and  the  realm^  and  especially  her  Majesty.  But  look  for  a 
sharp  war,  or  a  miserable  peace,  to  undo  others  and  ourselves 
after  r^ 

Walsingham,  too,  was  determined  not  to  act  as  a  com- 
missioner. If  his  failing  health  did  not  serve  as  an  excuse, 
he  should  be  obliged  to  refuse,  he  said,  and  so  forfeit  her 
Majesty's  favour,  rather  than  be  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  her  ruin,  and  that  of  his  country.  Never  for  an  instant 
had  the  Secretary  of  State  faltered  in  his  opposition  to  the 
timid  policy  of  Burghley.  Again  and  again  he  had  detected 
the  intrigues  of  the  Lord-Treasurer  and  Sir  James  Croft,  and 
ridiculed  the  ^'comptroller's  peace.''* 

And  especially  did  Walsingham  bewail  the  implicit  con- 
fidence which  the  Queen  placed  in  the  sugary  words  of 
Alexander,  and  the  fatal  parsimony  which  caused  her  to 
neglect  defending  herself  against  Scotland;*  for  he  was  as 
well  informed  as  was  Famese  himself  of  Philip's  arrangements 
with  the  Scotch  lords,  and  of  the  subsidies  in  men  and  money 
by  which  their  invasion  of  England  was  to  be  made  part  of 
the  great  scheme.  "No  one  thing,"  sighed  Walsingham, 
"  doth  more  prognosticate  an  alteration  of  this  estate,  than 
that  a  prince  of  her  Majestjr's  judgment  should  neglect,  in 


*  LeioeBter  to  Buighley,  7  Nov. 
1687.    (8.  P.  Office  M&) 

And  to  WalaiDgham  he  wrote  most 
earnestlj  in  the  same  vein.  *'Our 
enemies  have  dealt  more  like  politic 
men  than  we  have,"  he  said,  "for  it 
was  a^wajs  agreed  heretofore  among 
us  that  there  was  no  way  to  make  a 
good  peace  hut  by  a  strong  war.  .  .  . 
Now  is  the  difierenoe  put  in  experience, 
for  we  see  the  Prince  of  Parma  did  not 
weaken  himself  to  tmst  upon  peace, 
but  hath  increased  his  forces  in  the 
highest  degree,  whilst  we  talked  of 
peace;  that  if  we  break  off,  he  might 
either  compel  us  to  his  peace  or  be 
beforehand  with  us  by  the  readiness 
of  his  forces.  This  ioas  told  and  fare- 
ioid,  but  yet  no  ear  given  nor  care 
taken.  .  .  .  Surely  you  shaD  find  the 
Prince  meaneffi  no  peace,  I  see  money 
doth  undo  all — the  care  to  keep  it,  and 
not  upon  just  cause  to  spend  it    Her 


Mfijesty  doth  still  blame  me  for  the 
expense  of  her  treasure  here,  which 
doth  make  me  weary  of  my  Ufa;  but 
her  M^eety  wiU  rue  the  sparing  counsel 
at  such  times. 

He  then  sent  information  as  to 
Parma's  intentions,  derived  from  an 
Intercepted  letter  of  a  man  in  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stanley's  regiment  to  a  priest  in 
England,  "bidding  his  friend  be  sure 
they  are  shortly  to  be  in  England.'* 
...  "It  were  better  to  her  Majesty," 
added  Leicester,  "than  a  million 
pounds  sterling,  that  she  had  done  as 
the  Duke  of  Parma  hath  done."  Lei- 
cester to  Walsingham,  7  Nov.  1587. 
(8.  P.  Office  MS.) 

'  Walsinj?ham  to  Leicester,  21  Sept 
1587.  (Brit  Mus.  Galba^  D.  IL  p.  78. 
MS.) 

'  WalBingham  to  Leicester,  12  Nov. 
1587.  (Brit  Mua  Qalba^  D.  IL  p.  178 
MS.) 
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respect  of  a  little  charges^  the  stopping  of  so  dangerous  a 

gap The  manner  of  our  cold  and  careless  proceeding 

here,  in  this  time  of  peril,  maketh  me  to  take  no  comfort  of 
my  recovery  of  health,  for  that  I  see,  unless  it  shall  please 
God  in  mercy  and  miraculously  to  preserve  us,  we  cannot  long 


Leicester,  finding  himself  unable  to  counteract  the  policy 
of  Barneveld  and  his  party,  by  expostulation  or  argument, 
conceived  a  very  dangerous  and  criminal  project  before  he 
left  the  country.  The  facts  are  somewhat  veiled  in  mystery*; 
but  he  was  suspected,  on  weighty  evidence,  of  a  design  to 
kidnap  both  Maurice  and  ^  Barneveld,  and  carry  them  off  to 
England.  Of  this  intention,  which  was  foiled  at  any  rate, 
before  it  could  be  carried  into  execution,  there  is  perhaps 
not  conclusive  proof,  but  it  has  already  been  shown,  from  a 
deciphered  letter,  that  the  Queen  had  onoe  given  Buckhurst 
and  Wilkes  peremptory  orders  to  seize  the  person  of  Hohenlo, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  similar  orders  may  have  been 
received  at  a  later  moment  with  regard  to  the  young  Count 
and  the  Advocate.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  late  in  the 
autumn,  some  friends  of  Barneveld  entered  his  bedroom,  at 
the  Hague,  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  informed  him  that  a  plot 
was  on  foot  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  him,  and  that  an  armed 
force  was  already  on  its  way  to  execute  this  purpose  of  Lei- 
cester, before  the  dawn  of  day.  The  Advocate,  without  loss  of 
time,  took  his  departure  for  Delft,  a  step  which  was  followed, 
shortly  afterwards,  by  Maurice." 

Nor  was  this  the  only  daring  stroke  which  the  Earl* had 
meditated.  During  the  progress  of  the  secret  n^otiations  with 
Parma,  he  had  not  neglected  those  still  more  secret  schemes 
to  which  he  had  occasionally  made  allusion.     He  had  deter- 


*  "  A  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Pkrma," 
says  the  Secretary,  *'bred  in  her  Ma- 
jesty such  a  dangerous  security,  as  all 
advertisements  of  danger  are  neglected, 
and  great  expedition  used  in  despatch- 
ing of  the  commissioners.  I  was  fully 
resolved  in  no  sort  to  have  accepted 
the  charge,  had  not  my  sickness  pro- 
vented,  for  that  I  would  be  loth  to  be 


engaged  in  a  service  that  all  men  of 
judgment  may  see  cannot  but  work  her 
Majesty's  ruin.  I  pray  God  I  and 
others  of  my  opinion  prove  in  this  fiilsa 
prophets."    (Ibid.) 

*  Bor,  m.  xxUL  61.  Hoofii,  '  Vcr- 
volgh,'  287.  Wagenaar,  viil  240.  Van 
Wyn  op  Wagenaar,  viil  68,  69.  ^ 
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mined^  if  possible,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  most  important 
cities  in  Holland  and  Zeeland.  It  was  very  plain  to  him, 
that  he  could  no  longer  hope,  by  fair  means,  for  the  great 
authority  once  conferred  upon  him  by  the  free  will  of  the 
States.  It  was  his  purpose,  therefore,  by  force  and  stratagem 
to  recover  his  lost  power.  We  have  heard  the  violent  terms 
in  which  both  the  Queen  and  the  Earl  denounced  the  men 
who  accused  the  English  government  of  any  such  intention.  It 
had  been  formally  denied  by  the  States-General  that  Bar- 
neveld  had  ever  used  the  language  in  that  assembly  with 
which  he  had  been  chai^d.  He  had  only  revealed  to  them 
the  exact  purport  of  the  letter  to  Junius,  and  of  the  Queen's 
secret  instructions  to  Leicester.^  Whatever  he  may  have 
said  in  private  conversation,  and  whatever  deductions  he  may 
have  made  among  his  intimate  friends,  from  the  admitted 
facts  in  the  case,  could  hardly  be  made  matters  of  record.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he,  or  the  statesmen  who  acted  with 
him,  considered  the  Earl  capable  of  a  deliberate  design  to  sell 
the  cities,  thus  to  be  acquired,  to  Spain,  as  the  price  of  peace 
for  England.  Certainly  Elizabeth  would  have  scorned  such  a 
crime,  and  was  justly  indignant  at  rumours  prevalent  to  that 
effect ;  but  the  wrath  of  the  Queen  and  of  her  favourite  were, 
perhaps,  somewhat  simulated,  in  order  to  cover  their  real 
mortification  at  the  discovery  of  designs  on  the  part  of  the 
Earl  which  could  not  be  denied.  Not  only  had  they  been  at 
last  compelled  to  confess  these  negotiations,  which  for  several 
months  had  been  concealed  and  stubbornly  denied,  but  the 
still  graver  plots  of  the  Earl  to  r^ain  his  much-coveted 
authority  had  been,  in  a  startling  manner,  revealed.  The 
leaders  of  the  States-General  had  a  right  to  suspect  the 
English  Earl  of  a  design  to  reenact  the  part  of  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  and  were  justified  in  taking  stringent  measures  to 
prevent  a  calamity,  which,  as  they  believed,  was  impending 
over  their  little  commonwealth.  The  high-handed  dealings 
of  Leicester  in  the  city  of  Utrecht  have  been  already  de- 

«  ReaoL  HolL   16,  16,   18  Sept  1687,  bL  253,  254^  258,  cited  in  Tan  Wyn, 
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scribed.  The  most  respectable  and  influential  burghers  of  the 
place  had  been  imprisoned  and  banished,  the  municipal  go- 
yemment  wrested  from  the  hands  to  which  it  Intimately 
belonged,  and  confided  to  adventurers,  who  wore  the  cloak  of 
Calvinism  to  conceal  their  designs,  and  a  successful  effort  had 
been  made,  in  the  name  of  democracy,  to  eradicate  from  ood 
ancient  province  the  liberty  on  which  it  prided  itself. 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn,  an  attempt  was  nuule  to  play 
the  same  game  at  Amsterdam.  A  plot  was  discovered,  before 
it  was  fairly  matured,  to  seize  the  magistrates  of  that  im- 
portant city,  to  gain  possession  of  the  arsenals,  and  to  place 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  well-known  Leicestrians.  A 
list  of  fourteen  influential  citizens,  drawn  up  in  the  writing 
of  Burgrave,  the  Earl's  confidential  secretary,  was  found,  all 
of  whom,  it  was  asserted,  had*  been  doomed  to  the  scaffold.^ 

The  plot  to  secure  Amsterdam  had  failed,  but,  in  North 
Holland,  Medenblik  was  held  firmly  for  Leicester,  by  Diedrich 
Sonoy,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  States.*  The  important  dty 
of  Enkhuyzen,  too,  was  very  near  being  secured  for  the  Earl, 
but  a  still  more  significant  movement  was  made  at  Leyden. 
That  heroic  city,  ever  since  the  famous  siege  of  1574,  in  which 
the  Spaniard  had  been  so  signally  foiled,  had  distinguished 
itself  by  great  liberality  of  sentiment  in  religious  matters. 
The  burghers  were  inspired  by  a  love  of  country,  and  a  hatred 
of  oppression,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  and  Papists  and 
Protestants,  who  had  fought  side  by  side  against  the  common 
foe,  were  not  disposed  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces,  now  tiiat 
he  had  been  excluded  from  their  gates.  Meanwhile,  however, 
refugee  Flemings  and  Brabantines  had  sought  an  asylum  in 
the  city,  and  being,  as  usual,  of  the  strictest  sect  of  the 


*  Hoofd,  xxvi  1199,  1200.  Wage- 
naar,  viii  243-246. 

Among  tbem  was  the  name  of  buN 
gomaster  Hoofd,  father  of  the  illus- 
trious historiau  of  the  Netherlands. 
Much  caution  should  be  observed, 
however,  in  accepting,  to  their  fill! 
extent,  charges  made  in  times  of  such 
violent  party  spirit.  Leicester  would 
have  hfutlly  ventured  to  hang  fourteen 


sudi  men  as  Hoof<l  and  his  ooaiipeef8» 
although  he  would  willingly  bare 
brought  Bameveld  and  Buys  to  tfa* 
gibbet  Hd  would  have  iMprisooed 
and  banished,  no  doubt,  as  many 
Amsterdam  burghers  of  the  States- 
party  as  he  ODuld  lay  hands  on. 

'  Bor,  in.  xxiii.  7,  xxiv.  179-204» 
208-233,  279-290.  Reyd,  vi  101.  Wage 
naar,  209,  210,  270-278. 
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Calvinists  were  shocked  at  the  latitudinarianism  which  pre- 
vailed. To  the  honour  of  the  city — as  it  seems  to  us  now — 
but,  to  their  horror,  it  was  even  found  that  one  or  two  Papists 
bad  seats  in  the  magistracy.^  More  than  all  this,  there  wag 
a  school  in  the  town  kept  by  a  Catholic,  and  Adrian  van  dei 
Werff  himself-^the  renowned  burgomaster,  who  had  sustained 
the  city  during  the  dreadful  leaguer  of  1574,  and  who  had 
told  the  famishing  burghers  that  they  might  eat  him  if  they 
liked,  but  that  they  should  never  surrender  to  the  Spaniards 
while  be  remained  alive — even  Adrian  van  der  Werff  had  sent 
his  son  to  this  very  school.*  To  the  clamour  made  by  the 
refugees  against  this  spirit  of  toleration,  one  of  the  favourite 
preachers  in  the  town,  of  Arminian  tendencies,  had  declared 
in  the  pulpit,  that  he  would  as  lieve  see  the  Spanish  as  the 
Calvinistic  inquisition  established  over  his  country  ;  using  an 
expression,  in  r^ard  to  the  church  of  Q-eneva,  more  energetic 
than  decorous.' 

It  was  from  Leyden  that  the  chief  opposition  came  to  a 
synod,  by  which  a  great  attempt  was  to  be  made  towards  »ub^ 
jecting  the  new  commonwealth  to  a  masked  theocracy ;  a 
scheme  which  the  States  of  Holland  had  resisted  with  might 
and  main.  The  Calvinistic  party,  waxing  stronger  in  Leyden, 
although  still  in  a  minority,  at  last  resolved  upon  a  strong 
effort  to  place  the  city  in  the  hands  of  that  great  represen- 
tative of  Calvinism,  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  Jacques  Volmar, 
a  deacon  of  the  church,  Cosmo  de  Pescarengis,  a  Genoese 
captain  of  much  experience  in  the  service  of  the  republic, 
Adolphus  de  Meetkerke,  former  president  of  Flanders,  who 
had  been,  by  the  States,  deprived  of  the  seat  in  the  great 
council  to  which  the  Earl  bad  appointed  him  ;  Doctor  Sara  via, 
professor  of  theology  in  the  university,  with  other  deacons, 
preachers,  and  captains,  went  at  different  times  from  Leyden 
to  Utrecht,  and  had  secret  interviews  with  Leicester. 

A  plan  was  at  last  agreed  upon,  according  to  which,  about 
the  middle  of  October,  a  revolution  should  be  effected  in 

'  Bor,  xxiii.  98-lOS.  'Ibid.    I   siiie  dan  de  Geneefte  discipline,   die 

*  Ibid.     "Liever  de  Spaense  Inqoi-   |  podnge  hoe^"  p.  98. 
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Leyden.  Captain  Nicholas  de  Maulde,  who  had  recently  so 
much  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Sluys,  was  sta- 
tioned with  two  companies  of  States'  troops  in  the  city.  He 
had  been  much  disgusted — ^not  without  reason — at  the  culp- 
able n^ligence  through  which  the  courageous  efforts  of  t^e 
Sluys  garrison  had  been  set  at  nought,  and  the  place  sacri- 
ficed, when  it  might  so  easily  have  been  relieved ;  and  he 
ascribed  the  whole  of  the  guilt  to  Maurice,  Hohenlo,  and  the 
States,  although  it  could  hardly  be  denied  that  at  least  an 
equal  portion  belonged  to  Leicester  and  his  party.  The  young 
captain  listened,  therefore,  to  a  scheme  propounded  to  him  by 
Colonel  Cosmo  and  Deacon  Volmar,  in  the  name  of  Leicester, 
He  agreed,  on  a  certain  day,  to  muster  his  company,  to  leave 
the  city  by  the  Delft  gate — as  if  by  command  of  superiw 
authority — to  effect  a  junction  with  Captain  Heraugiare, 
another  of  the  distinguished  malcontent  defenders  of  Sluys,  who 
was  stationed,  with  his  command,  at  Delft,  and  then  to  re-enter 
Leyden,  take  possession  of  the  town-hall,  arrest  all  the  magis- 
trates, together  with  Adrian  van  der  Werff,  ex-buigomaster, 
and  proclaim  Lord  Leicester,  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
legitimate  master  of  the  city.^  A  list  of  burghers,  who  were 
to  be  executed,  was  likewise  agreed  upon,  at  a  final  meeting 
of  the  conspirators  in  a  hostelry,  which  bore  the  ominous 
name  of  ^  The  Thunderbolt.'  A  desire  had  been  signified  by 
Leicester,  in  the  preliminary  interviews  at  Utrecht,  that  all 
bloodshed,  if  possible,  should  be  spared,^  but  it  was  certainly 
an  extravagant  expectation,  considering  the  temper,  the  poli- 
tical convictions,  and  the  known  courage  of  the  Leyden 
burghers,  that  the  city  would  submit,  without  a  struggle,  to 
this  invasion  of  all  their  rights.  It  could  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  streets  would  run  red  with  blood,  as  those  of  Antwerp 
had  done,  when  a  similar  attempt,  on  the  part  of  Anjou,  had 
been  foiled. 

Unfortunately  for  the  scheme,  a  day  or  two  before  Ae 
great  stroke  was  to  be  hazarded,  Cosmo  de  Pescarengis  had 

>  Bor,  ubisup,    Rejd,  vii.  133,  134.    Heteren,  xiv.  261. 
*  Bor.  Beyd,  Meteren,  ubi  sup. 
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been  accidentally  arrested  for  debt.*  A  subordinate  accom- 
plice, taking  alarm,  had  then  gone  before  the  magistrate  and 
revealed  the  plot.  Yolmar  and  de  Maulde  fled  at  once,  but 
were  soon  arrested  in  the  neighbourhood.  President  de  Meet- 
kerke,  Professor  Saravia,  the  preacher  Van  der  Wouw,  and 
others  most  compromised,  effected  their  escape.^  The  matter 
was  instantly  laid  before  the  States  of  Holland  by  the  ma- 
gistracy of  Leyden,  and  seemed  of  the  gravest  moment.  In 
the  b^inning  of  the  year,  the  fatal  treason  of  York  and 
Stanley  had  implanted  a  deep  suspicion  of  Leicester  in  the 
hearts  of  almost  all  the  Netherlanders,  which  could  not  bo 
eradicated.  The  painful  rumours  concerning  the  secret  ne- 
gotiations with  Spain,  and  the  design  falsely  attributed  to  the 
English  Queen,  of  selling  the  chief  cities  of  the  republic  to 
Philip  as  the  price  of  peace,  and  of  reimbursement  for  ex- 
penses incurred  by  h^,  increased  the  general  excitement  to 
fever.  It  was  felt  by  the  leaders  of  the  States  that  as  mortal 
a  combat  lay  before  them  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  as  with 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  strike  a  severe 
blow,  in  order  to  vindicate  their  imperilled  authority. 

A  commission  was  appointed  by  the  high  court  of  Holland, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  States  of  the  Provinces,  to  try 
the  offenders.  Among  the  commissioners  were  Adrian  van  der 
Werff,  John  van  der  Does,  who  had  been  military  commandant 
of  Leyden  during  the  siege,  Barneveld,  and  other  distin- 
guished personages,  over  whom  Count  Maurice  presided.*  The 
accused  were  subjected  to  an  impartial  trial  Without  torture, 
they  confessed  their  guilt.*  It  is  true,  however,  that  Cosmo  * 
was  placed  within  sight  of  the  rack.  He  avowed  that  his 
object  had  been  to  place  the  city  under  the  authority  of  Lei- 
cester, and  to  effect  this  purpose,  if  possible,  without  blood- 
shed. He  declared  that  the  attempt  was  to  be  made  with  the 
full  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  Earl,  who  had  pro- 
mised him  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  twelve  companies,  as 


*  BoTf  Rejd,  ICeteren,  vibi  sup. 

*  Ibid.  •  Ibid. 

*  So  saj  Bor    and    Meteren ;     but 


Reyd  says  that  they  were  put  to  the 
torture,  p.  153.  ''Nae  pijnlijke 
ondervraeginge." 
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a  TecompeDse  for  his  serviced,  if  they  proved  suooeBrfuL  Lei^ 
cester,  said  Cosmo,  had  also  pledged  himself,  in  case  the  men, 
thus  executing  his  plans,  should  be  discovered  and  endangered, 
to  protect  and  rescue  them,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  hii 
fortune,  and  of  the  office  he  held.  When  asked  if  he  had  any 
written  statement  from  his  Excellency  to  that  effect,  Cosmo 
replied,  no,  nothing  but  his  princely  word  which  he  had  voloo- 
tarily  given.* 

Yolmar  made  a  similar  confession.  He,  too,  declared  that 
he  had  acted  throughout  the  affitir  by  express  command  of  tho 
Earl  of  Leicester.  Being  asked  if  he  had  any  written  evidence 
of  the  fact,  he,  likewise,  replied  in  the  negative.  "  Then  his 
Excellency  will  unquestionably  deny  your  assertion,'^  said  ^ 
judges.  '^  Alas,  then  am  I  a  dead  man,'^  replied  Yolmar,  and 
the  unfortunate  deacon  never  spoke  truer  words.  Captain  de 
Maulde  also  confessed  his  crime.  He  did  not  pretend,  how- 
ever, to  have  had  any  personal  communication  with  Leicester, 
but  said  that  the  affair  had  been  confided  to  him  by  Colond 
Cosmo,  on  the  express  authority  of  the  Earl,  and  that  he  had 
believed  himself  to  be  acting  in  obedience  to  his  ExceUency'i 
commands.^ 

On  the  26th  October,  after  a  thorough  investigation,  fol- 
lowed by  a  full  confession  on  the  part  of  the  culprits,  the  three 
were  sentenced  to  death,*  The  decree  was  surely  a  mort 
severe  one.  They  had  been  guilty  of  no  actual  crime,  and 
only  in  case  of  high  treason  could  an  intention  to  commit  a 
crime  be  considered,  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  an  offimce 
punishable  with  death.  But  it  was  exactly  because  it  was  im- 
portant to  make  the  crime  high  treason  that  the  prisoDOV 
were  condemned.  The  offence  was. considered  as  a  crime  nol 
against  Leyden,  but  as  an  attempt  to  levy  war  upon  a  dtj 


*  Bor,  MetereD,  ubi  sup.  Reyd  de- 
dares  that  Killigrew  (who  with 
Beale,  was  member  of  the  state- 
council  as  representative  of  the 
Queen)  notified  the  commissioners 
that  the  attempt  had  been  made  with 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  Lei- 
cester, and  warned  them  not  to  be 
pr^pitatQ  la  the  trial :  but  that  thQ 


rack. 


Earl,     who    was    then    at    Aflcom; 
denied  all    complicity    in    the  alUz: 
Cosmo,  acoording  to  the  Mme 
rity,  called  out,  when  upon  the 
**0h,     Excellence,  a   quoi    em 
vouslesgensl"    P.  134 

*  Bor,  Meteren,  Reyd,  ubi  stf, 

*  Ibid.    The  senteooes  are  giTco  te 
mil  by  Bor, 
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which  was  a  member  of  the  States  of  Holland  and  of  the 
United  States.  K  the  States  were  sovereign,  then  this  was  a 
lesion  of  their  sovereignty.  Moreover,  the  offence  had  been 
aggravated  by  the  employment  of  United  States'  troops 
against  the  commonwealth  of  the  United  States  itself.  To  cuf 
off  the  heads  of  these  prisoners  was  a  sharp  practical  answer 
to  the  claims  of  sovereignty  by  Leicester,  as  representing 
the  people,  and  a  terrible  warning  to  all  who  might,  in  future, 
be  disposed  to  revive  the  theories  of  Deventer  and  Burgrave. 

In  the  case  of  De  Maulde  the  punishment  seemed  especially 
severe.  His  &te  excited  universal  sympathy,  and  great 
efforts  were  made  to  obtain  his  pardon.  He  was  a  universal 
fevourite ,  he  was  young ;  he  was  very  handsome ;  his 
manners  were  attractive  ;  he  belonged  to  an  ancient  and 
honourable  race.  His  father,  the  Seigneur  de  Mansart,  had 
done  great  services  in  the  war  of  independence,  had  been  an 
intimate  fiiend  of  the  great  Prince  of  Orange,  and  had  even 
advanced  large  sums  of  money  to  assist  his  noble  efforts 
to  liberate  the  country.  Two  brothers  of  the  young  captain 
had  fallen  in  the  service  of  the  republic.  He,  too,  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Ostend,  and  his  gallantry  during  the 
recent  siege  of  Slujrs  had  been  in  every  mouth,  and  had 
excited  the  warm  applause  of  so  good  a  judge  of  soldiership 
as  the  veteran  Boger  Williams.  The  scars  of  the  wounds 
received  in  the  desperate  conflicts  of  that  siege  were  fresh 
upon  his  breast.  He  had  not  intended  to  commit  treason, 
but,  convinced  by  the  sophistry  of  older  soldiers  than  himself, 
as  well  as  by  learned  deacons  and  theologians,  he  had  imagined 
himself  doing  his  duty,  while  obeying  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  If 
there  were  ever  a  time  for  mercy,  this  seemed  one,  and  young 
Maurice  of  Nassau  might  have  remembered,  that  even  in  the 
case  of  the  assassins  who  had  attempted  the  life  of  his  father, 
that  great-hearted  man  had  lifted  up  his  voice — ^which  seemed 
his  dying  one — in  favour  of  those  who  had  sought  his  life. 

But  the  authorities  were  inexorable.     There  was  no  hope  of 
a  mitigation  of  punishment,  but  a  last  effort  was  made,  under 
fovour  of  a  singular  ancient  custom,   to  save  the  life  of*  Do 
VOL.  II. — Z 
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Maulde.  A  young  lady  of  noble  family  in  Leyden — Uyten- 
broek  by  name — claimed  the  right  of  rescuing  the  condemned 
malefactor  from  the  axe,  by  appearing  upon  the  scaffold,  and 
offering  to  take  him  for  her  husband.^ 

Intelligence  was  brought  to  the  prisoner  in  his  dung^n, 
that  the  young  lady  had  made  the  proposition,  and  he  was 
told  to  be  of  good  cheer.  But  he  refused  to  be  comforted. 
He  was  slightly  acquainted  with  the  gentlewoman,  he  ob- 
served, and  doubted  much  whether  her  request  would  be 
granted.  Moreover — if  contemporary  chronicle  can  be  trusted 
— ^he  even  expressed  a  preference  for  the  scaffold,  as  the 
milder  fate  of  the  two.*  The  lady,  however,  not  being  aware 
of  those  uncomplimentary  sentiments,  made  her  proposal  to 
the  magistrates,  but  was  dismissed  with  harsh  rebukes.  She 
had  need  be  ashamed,  they  said,  of  her  willingness  to  take  a 
condemned  traitor  for  her  husband.  It  was  urged,  in  her  be- 
half, that  even  in  the  cruel  Alva's  time,  the  ancient  custom 
had  been  respected,  and  that  victims  had  been  saved  fix)m  the 
executioners,  on  a  demand  in  marriage  made  even  by  women 
of  abandoned  character.'    But  all  was  of  no  avail     The  jwi- 

Oct  26,  soners  were  executed  on  the  26th  October,  the  same 

1587.  day  on  which  the  sentence  had  been  pronounced. 
The  heads  of  Yolmar  and  Cosmo  were  exposed  on  one  of  the 
turrets  of  the  city.     That  of  Maulde  was  interred  with  his  body.* 

The  Earl  was  indignant  when  he  heard  of  the  event  As 
there  had  been  no  written  proof  of  his  complicity  in  the  con- 
spiracy, the  judges  had  thought  it  improper  to  mention  his 
name  in  the  sentences.  He,  of  course,  denied  any  knowledge 
of  the  plot,  and  its  proof  rested  therefore  only  on  the  asserw 
tion  of  the  prisoners  themselves,  which,  however,  was  drcuBO' 
stantial,  voluntary,  and  generally  believed.* 


>  Bor,  97.  Van  Wyn  op  Wagen, 
Till  72. 

•  "  Maer  hy  hoerende  de  selve  noe- 
men,  en  in  baer  geselschi^  wel  ge- 
weest  zijnde,  hadde  wejnig  moeds  dat 
hy  door  verlost  worden  zotide,  of  ook 
de  seive  ten  huwelijke  niei  begeerende, 
koude  hem  niet  te  vreden  stellen,"  &c 


Bor,  xxiiL  (HI.)  97. 

*  Bor,  ubi  sup. 

*Bor,  Metonen,  Beyd,  mM  Mfi.  L» 
Petit,  IL  xiir.  561. 

*Ibid, 

The  only  passage  bearing  on  ti^ 
subject  which  1  have  foand  in  Lca- 
oester's  secret  oorrespondeoce^  n  ttm 
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France^  daring  the  whole  of  this  year  of  expectation^  was 
ploughed  throughout  its  whole  surface  by  perpetual  civil  war. 
The  fatal  edict  of  June,  1585,  had  drowned  the  xmhappy  land 
in  blood.  Foreign  armies,  called  in  by  the  various  contending 
factions,  ravaged  its  &ir  territory,  butchered  its  peasantry,  and 
changed  its  fertile  plains  to  a  wilderness.  The  unhappy 
creature  who  wore  the  crown  of  Charlemagne  and  of  Hugh 
Capet,  was  but  the  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  most  profligate 
and  designing  of  his  own  subjects,  and  of  foreigners.  Slowljr 
and  surely  the  net,  spread  by  the  hands  of  his  own  mother,  of 
his  own  prime  minister,*  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  all  obeying 
the  command  and  receiving  the  stipend  of  Philip,  seemed 
closing  over  him.  He  was  without  friends,  without  power  to 
know  his  friends,  if  he  had  them.  In  his  hatred  to  the  Re- 
formation, he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  made  the  enemy  of 
the  only  man  who  could  be  his  friend,  or  the  friend  of  France. 
Allied  with  his  mortal  foe,  whose  armies  were  strengthened 


extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Queen : — 
'*  The  States  have  used  great  cruelty 
of  late  in  L^en,  against  three  per- 
sons that  nvouied  jour  Mi^eety, 
whom  they  put  to  death,  and  banished 
twenty  others,  whereof  their  devoted 
head  was  one,  old  Count  Meetkerke 
another.  This  gentleman  can  inform 
you  of  it,  and  I  will  send  it»  shortly, 
at  more  length."  Lek^ester  to  the 
Queen,  27  Oct  1587.  (a  P.  OflSoe 
M&) 

This  very  meagre  Ihision  to  so  im- 
portant an  event  is  almost  suspicious 
m  itselll  when  coupled  with  the  &ct 
that  the  details  were  entrusted  to  a 
special  messenger  to  communicate  by 
w<nrd  of  mouth.  The  Earl  knew  very 
well  that  his  most  secret  despatches 
were  read  by  his  antagonists,  and  he 
might  not  be  unwilling  to  deceive 
them  by  the  slighting  tone  of  these 
allusions  in  his  private  letters. 

Of  course,  it  is  unfair  to  place  im- 
plicit reliance  on  the  confessions  of 
prisoners,  anxious  to  save  their  lives 
hj  implicating  the  powerful  governor. 
Yet  it  is  difficult  to  know  why  they 
should  expect  his  interoeeskm  if  they 
knew  themselves  to  be  blasting  his 
character  by  an  impudent  ftlsehootl. 

VOL.      I. — IX« 


Moreover,  an  elaborate  pamphlet, 
published  in  defence  of  those  persons 
who  had  effbcted  their  escape,  was 
dedicated  to  the  Earl  himself;  and 
contained  a  statement  of  the  interview 
of  the  ringleaders  with  the  Earl, 
although  a  strong  attempt  was  made 
by  the  writer  to  deprive  the  plot  of 
any  criminal  character.  (Bor,  IIL 
xxiiL  95,  8eq.  gives  the  document) 
But  the  pamphlet  was  denounced  and 
prohibited  in  Leyden,  as  an  in&mous 
libel  and  a  tissue  of  blsehoods,  and  it 
is  hardly  just,  therefore,  to  put  it  in 
as  good  evidence  either  for  or  against 
the  Earl 

The  secret  intention  of  Leicester 
to  obtain  possession  of  certain  cities, 
in  order  to  bridle  the  States,  and  to 
make  a  good  bargain  for  the  Queen, 
should  the  worst  come  to  the  worst, 
has  been  already  shown  from  his 
private  letters. 

>  In  October  of  this  year,  1587, 
Epemon  called  Yilleroy,  m  the  king's 
presence,  "un  petit  coquin,"  accused 
him  of  being  a  stipendiary  of  Philip 
XL  and  the  League,  and  threatened  to 
spur  him  as  he  would  an  obstinate 
horse.  ('L'Estoile,  Registre  Journal 
de  Henry  IIL'  ed.  1587,  p.  32.) 
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by  <;oiitiQgent8  from  Parma'0  forces,  and  paid  for  by  Spanish 
gold,  he  was  forced  to  a  mock  triumph  over  the  foreign  mer- 
cenaries who  came  to  save  his  crown,  and  to  submit  to  the 
defeat  of  the  flower  of  his  chivalry,  by  the  only  man  who 
could  rescue  Franoe  from  ruin,  and  whom  France  could  look 
up  to  with  respect. 

For,  on  the  20th  October,  Henry  of  Navarre  had  at  last 
gained  a  victory.  After  twentynseven  years  of  perpetual 
defeat,  during  which  they  had  been  growing  stronger  and 
stronger,  the  Protestants  had  met  the  picked  troops  of  Henry 
III.,  under  the  Due  de  Joyeuse,  near  the  burgh  of  Ooutra& 
His  cousins  Cond^  and  Soissons  each  commanded  a  wing  in 
the  array  of  the  B6amese.  "  You  are  both  of  my  family," 
said  Henry,  before  the  engagement,  ^^and  the  Lord  so  help 
me,  but  I  will  show  you  that  I  am  the  eldest  bom."  *  And 
during  that  bloody  day  the  white  plume  was  ever  tossing 
where  the  battle  was  fiercest.  ^^I  choose  to  show  myself 
They  shall  see  the  Beamese,"  was  his  reply  to  those  who  im- 
plored him  to  have  a  care  for  his  personal  safety.  And  at  last, 
when  the  day  was  done,  the  victory  gained,  and  more  Froich 
nobles  lay  dead  on  the  field,  as  Catharine  de'  Medici  bitterly 
declared,  than  had  fallen  in  a  battle  for  twenty  years  ;  when 
two  thousand  of  the  King's  best  troops  had  been  slain,  and 
when  the  bodies  of  Joyeuse  and  his  brother  had  been  laid  out 
in  the  very  room  where  the  conqueror's  supper,  after  the 
battle,  was  served,  but  where  he  refused,  with  a  shudder,  to 
eat,  he  was  still  as  eager  as  before — ^had  the  wretched  Valoif 
been  possessed  of  a  spark  of  manhood,  or  of  intelligence — to 
shield  him  and  his  kingdom  from  the  common  enemy.* 

For  it  could  hardly  be  doubtful,  even  to  Henry  III.,  at  tliat 
moment,  that  Philip  II.  and  his  jackal,  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
were  pursuing  him  to  the  death,  and  that,  in  his  breathless 
doublings  to  escape,  he  had  been  forced  to  turn  upon  his 
natural  protector.  And  now  Joyeuse  was  defeated  and  slain 
"Had  it  been  my  brother's  son,"  exclaimed  Cardinal  do 

>  P^r^fixe,  73. 
•  De  Thou.  X.  L.  Ixxxvil    P^r^ftxo,  76-78.    *  L'Brtofle,'  231 
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Bourbon,  weeping  and  wailing,  "  how  much  better  it  would 
have  been/'  It  was  not  easy  to  slay  the  champion  of  French 
Protestantism  ;  yet, -to  one  less  buoyant,  the  game,  even  after 
the  brilliant  but  fruitless  victory  of  Coutras^  might  have 
seemed  desperate.  B^gared  and  outcast,  with  literally 
scarce  a  shirt  to  his  back,  without  money  to  pay  a  corporal's 
guard,  how  was  he  to  maintain  an  army  ? 

But '  Hucio '  was  more  successful  than  Joyeuse  had  been, 
and  the  German  and  Swiss  mercenaries  who  had  come  across 
the  border  to  assist  the  B6amese,  were  adroitly  handled  by 
Philip's  great  stipendiary.  Henry  of  Yalois,  whose  troops 
had  just  been  defeated  at  Coutras,  was  now  compelled  to 
participate  in  a  more  fatal  series  of  triumphs.  For  alas,  the 
victim  had  tied  himself  to  the  apron-string  of  ^^  Madam 
League,"  and  was  paraded  by  her,  in  triumph,  before  the 
eyes  of  his  own  subjects  and  of  the  world.  The  passage  of 
the  Loire  by  the  auxiliaries  was  resisted,  a  series  of  petty 
victories  was  gained  by  Guise,  and,  at  last,  after  it  was  obvious 
that  the  leaders  of  the  legions  had  been  corrupted  with  Spanish 
ducats,  Henry  allowed  them  to  depart,  rather  than  give  the 
Balafr6  opportunity  for  still  farther  successes.^ 

Then  came  the  triumph  in*  Paris — ^hosannahs  in  the 
churches,  huzzas  in  the  public  places — not  for  the  King,  but 
for  Guise.  Paris,  more  madly  in  love  with  her  champion 
than  ever,  prostrated  herself  at  his  feet.  For  him  paeans  as 
to  a  deliverer.  Without  him  the  ark  would  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  For  the  Yalois,  shouts  of  scorn 
from  the  populace,  thunders  from  the  pulpit,  anathemas  from 
monk  and  priest,  elaborate  invectives  from  all  the  pedants  of 
the  Sorbonne,  distant  mutterings  of  excommunication  from 
Rome— not  the  toothless  beldame  of  modern  days,  but  the 
avenging  diyinity  of  priest-rid  monarchs.  Such  were  the 
results  of  the  edicts  of  June.  Spain  and  the  Pope  had 
trampled  upon  France,  and  the  populace  in  her  capital 
clapped  their  hands  and  jumped  for  joy.  "  Miserable  country, 
miserable  King,"  sighed  an  illustrious  patriot,  "  whom  his  own 

A  De  Thou,  ubi  sup.    '  L'£stoUe^'  232,  234. 
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countrymen  wish  rather  to  survive,  than  to  die  to  defend 
him !  Let  the  name  of  Huguenot  and  of  Papist  be  never 
heard  of  more.  Let  us  think  only  of  the  counter-league.  Is 
France  to  be  saved  by  opening  all  its  gates  to  Spain  ?  Is 
France  to  be  turned  out  of  France,  to  make  a  lodging  for  ^e 
Lorrainer  and  the  Spaniard  ?"  Pregnant  questions^  whidi 
could  not  yet  be  answered,  for  the. end  was  not  yet  France 
was  to  become  still  more  and  more  a  wilderness.  And  well 
did  that  same  brave  and  thoughtful  lover  of  his  country 
declare,  that  he  who  should  suddenly  awake  firom  a  sleep 
of  twenty-five  years,  and  revisit  that  once  beautiful  land, 
would  deem  himself  transplanted  to  a  barbarous  island  of 
cannibals.^ 

It  had  now  become  quite  obvious  that  the  game  of  Leicester 
was  played  out.  His  career — as  it  has  now  been  fully  ex- 
hibited— could  have  but  one  termination.  He  had  made 
himself  thoroughly  odious  to  the  nation  whom  he  came  to 
govern.  He  had  lost  for  ever  the  authority  once  spontaneously 
bestowed,  and  he  had  attempted  in  vain,  both  by  £ftir  means 
and  foul,  to  recover  that  power.  There  was  nothing  left  him 
but  retreat.  Of  this  he  was  thoroughly  convinced.*  He  was 
anxious  to  be  gone,  the  republic  most  desirous  to  be  rid  of 
him,  her  Majesty  impatient  to  have  her  iavourite  back  again. 
The  indulgent  Queen,  seeing  nothing  to  blame  in  his  conduct, 
while  her  indignation  at  the  attitude  maintained  by  the  Pro- 
vinces was  boundless,  permitted  him,  accordingly,  to  return  ; 
and  in  her  letter  to  the  States,  announcing  this  decision,  she 
took  a  fresh  opportunity  of  emptying  her  wrath  upon  their 
heads. 

She  told  them,  that,  notwithstanding  her  firequent  messages 
to  them,  signifying  her  evil  contentment  with  their  unthankfol- 
ness  for  her  exceeding  great  benefits,  and  with  ^  their  gro« 
violations  of  their  contract  with  herself  and  with  Leicester, 
whom  they  had,  of  their  own  accord,  made  absolute  governor 

*  Duplessis    Mornay,     'Mem.'     iv.  I  goardi  la  nua  teeta,**  he  is  nid  ti 

1-34.  ^  I  have    exdaimed    when    the    Ltgrdea 

3  ''  'Tis  time  for  me  now  to  look  |  plot  was  discovered.  (Beyd,  to.  134.) 
after  my  own  bead — eta  tempo  ch'  io 
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without  her  instigation;  she  had  never  received  any  good 
answer  to  move  her  to  commit  their  sins  to  oblivion,  nor  had 
she  remarked  any  amendment  in  their  conduct.  On  the  con« 
trary,  she  complained  that  they  daily  increased  their  offences, 
most  notoriously  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  and  in  so  many 
points  that  she  lacked  words  to  express  them  in  one  letter 
She  however  thought  it  worth  while  to  allude  to  some  of  their 
transgressions.  She  declared  that  their  sinister  or  rather 
barbarous  interpretation  of  her  conduct  had  been  notorious  in 
perverting  and  fiEdsifying  her  princely  and  Christian  intentions, 
when  she  imparted  to  them  the  overtures  that  had  been  made 
to  her  for  a  treaty  of  peace  for  herself  and  for  them  with  the 
King  of  Spain.  Yet  although  she  had  required  their  allow- 
ance, before  she  would  give  her  assent,  she  had  been  grieved 
that  the  world  should  see  what  impudent  untruths  had  been 
forged  upon  her,  not  only  by  their  sufferance,  but  by  their 
special  permission  for  her  Christian  good  meaning  towards 
them.  She  denounced  the  statements  as  to  her  having  con- 
cluded a  treaty,  not  only  without  their  knowledge,  but  with 
the  sacrifice  of  their  liberty  and  religion,  as  utterly  false,  either 
for  anything  done  in  act,  or  intended  in  thought,  by  her. 
She  complained  that  upon  this  most  false  ground  had  been 
heaped  a  number  of  like  untruths  and  malicious  slanders 
against  her  cousin  Leicester,  who  had  hazarded  his  life,  spent 
his  substance,  left  his  native  country,  absented  himself  from 
her,  and  lost  his  time,  only  for  their  service.  It  had  been 
fisilsely  stated  among  them,  she  said,  that  the  Earl  had  come 
over  the  last  *  time,  knowing  that  peace  had  been  secretly 
concluded.  It  was  false  that  he  had  intended  to  surprise 
divers  of  their  towns,  and  deliver  them  to  the  King  of  Spain. 
All  such  untruths  contained  matter  so  improbable,  that  it  was 
most  strange  that  any  person,  having  any  sense,  could  imagine 
them  correct.  Having  thus  slightly  animadverted  upon  their 
wilfulness,  unthankfulness,  and  bad  government,  and  having, 
in  very  plain  English,  given  them  the  lie,  eight  distinct  and 
separate  times  upon  a  single  page,  she  proceeded  to  inform 
them  that  she  had  recalled  her  cousin  Leicester,  having  great 
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cause  to  use  his  services  in  England,  and  not  seeing  how,  by 
his  twrying  there,  he  could  either  profit  them  or  herself 
Nevertheless  she  protested  herself  not  void  of  compewsion  for 
their  estate,  and  for  the  pitiful  condition  of  the  great  multi- 
tude of  kind  and  godly  people,  subject  to  the  miseries  which, 
by  the  States'  government,  were  like  to  fall  upon  them,  unless 
God  should  specially  interpose ;  and  she  had  therefore  de- 
termined, for  the  time,  to  continue  her  subsidies,  according 
to  the  covenant  between  them.  If,  meantime,  she  should 
conclude  a  peace  with  Spain,  she  promised  to  them  the  same 
care  for  their  country  as  for  her  own.^ 

Accordingly  the  Earl,  after  despatching  au  equally  ill- 
tempered  letter  to  the  States,  in  which  he  alluded,  at  un- 
merciful length,  to  all  the  old  grievances,  blamed  them  for  the 
loss  of  Sluys,  for  which  place  he  protested  that  they  had  mani- 
fested no  more  interest  than  if  it  bad  been  San  Domingo  in 
Hispaniola,  took  his  departure  for  Flushiog.*  After  remaining 
there,  in  a  very  moody  frame  of  mind,  for  several  days,  ex- 
pecting that  the  States  would,  at  least,  send  a  committee  to 
wait  upon  him  and  receive  his  farewells,  he  took  leave  of  them 
by  letter.  "  God  send  me  shortly  a  wind  to  blow  me  from 
them  all,"*  he  exclaimed — a  prayer  which  was  soon  granted— 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  safely  landed  in  Eng- 
land. ^^  These  legs  of  mine,"  said  he,  clapping  his  hands  upon 
them  as  he  sat  in  his  chamber  at  Margate,  ^'  shall  never  go 
again  into  Holland.  Let  the  States  get  others  to  serve  their 
mercenary  turn,  for  me  they  shall  not  have."*  Upon  giving- 
up  the  government,  he  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  in  his  own 
honour.  The  device  was  a  flock  of  sheep  watched  by  an 
English  mastiff.  Two  mottoes — "  non  gregem  sed  ingratos," 
and  "invitus  desero" — expressed  his  opinion  of  Dutch  ingra- 
titude and  his  own  fidelity.  The  Hollanders,  on  their  part, 
struck  several  medals  to  commemorate  the  same  event,  some 
of  which  were  not  destitute  of  invention.     Upon  one  of  them, 

*  Queen  to  the  States,  8  Nov.  1587.  •  Leicester  to  Atye,  4  Dec.  158t 

(&  P.  Office  MS.)  (S.  P.  Office  M&) 

'  Bor,    riL    xxiii.    141.      Meteren,  *  Sto we, 'Chronicle,' 713. 

xiT.  262.  I 
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for  instance,  was  represented  an  ape  smothering  her  young 
ones  to  death  in  her  embrace,  with  the  device,  "  Libertas  ne 
ita  chara  ut  simiae  catuli ;"  while  upon  the  reyerse  was  a  man 
avoiding  smoke  and  falling  into  the  fire,  with  the  inscription, 
"  Fugiens  fumum,  incidit  in  ignem/'* 

Leicester  found  the  usual  sunshine  at  G-reenwich.  All  the 
efforts  of  Norris,  Wilkes,  and  Buckhurst,  had  been  insufficient 
to  raise  even  a  doubt  in  Elizabeth's  mind  as  to  the  wisdom 
and  int^rity  by  which  his  administration  of  the  Provinces 
had  been  characterised  from  beginning  to  end.  Those  who 
had  appealed  from  his  hatred  to  the  justice  of  their  sovereign, 
had  met  with  disgrace  and  chastisement.  But  for  the  great 
Earl,  the  Queen's  favour  was  a  rock  of  adamant.  At  a  private 
interview  he  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  with  tears  and 
sobs  implored  her  not  to  receive  him  in  disgrace  whom  she 
had  sent  forth  in  honour.  His  blandishments  prevailed,  as 
they  had  always  done.  Instead,  therefore,  of  appearing  before 
the  council,  kneeling,  to  answer  such  inquiries  as  ought  surely 
to  have  been  instituted,  he  took  his  seat  boldly  among  his 
colle^ues,  replying  haughtily  to  all  murmurs  by  a  reference 
to  her  Majesty's  secret  instructions.' 

The  unhappy  English  soldiers,  who  had  gone  forth  under 
his  banner  in  midsummer,  had  been  returning,  as  they  best 
might,  in  winter,  starving,  half-naked  wretches,  to  b^  a  morsel 
of  bread  at  the  gates  of  Greenwich  palace,  and  to  be  driven 
away  as  ragabonds,  with  threats  of  the  stocks.*  This  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  Earl,  for  he  had  fed  them  with  his  own  generous 
hand  in  the  Netherlands,  week  after  week,  when  no  money 
for  their  necessities  could  be  obtained  from  the  paymasters. 
Two  thousand  pounds  had  been  sent  by  Elizabeth  to  her 
soldiers  When  sixty-four  thousand  pounds  arrearage  were  due,* 


Ver- 


"  Bor,  in.  xxiii.  153.     Hoofl, 
Tolgh,'  210.     Meteren,  ziii.  238. 

*  Camden,  III.  400.     Baker,  375. 

*  Memorial,  in  Burghley's  own 
band,  Nov.  1587.    (S.  P.  Office  M8.) 

*  "  She  woold  by  no  means  yield  to 
«nd  over  my  grei^  snm  than  2000L, 
though  the  Lord  Treasurer,  Sir  Tbomad 


Shirley,  and  myself,  did  let  her  under- 
stand that  there  was  due  unto  the 
soldiers  serving  there  the  first  of  July 
last  44,0001,  and  before  it  could  arrive 
there,  at  the  least  64,000L"  Walsing- 
ham  to  Leicester,  14  Aug.  1687.  (& 
Mus.  Qalba,  D.  L  p.  253.  Ma) 
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and  no  language  could  exaggerate  the  misery  to  which  th^e 
outcasts^  according  to  eye-witnesses  of  their  own  nation,  w^e 
reduced. 

Lord  Willoughby  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  what 
remained  -of  these  unfortunate  troops,  upon  the  Earl's  de- 
parture. The  sovereighty  of  the  Netherlands  remained  undis- 
puted with  the  States.  Leicester  resigned  his  commission  by 
an  instrument    dated  -   December,   which,   however,  never 

reached  the  Netherlands  till  April  of  the  following  year.* 
From  that  time  forth  the  government  of  the  republic  main- 
tained the  same  forms  which  the  assembly  had  claimed  for  it 
in  the  long  controversy  with  the  governor-general,  and  which 
have  been  sufficiently  described. 

Meantime  the  n^otiations  for  a  treaty,  no  longer  secret, 
continued.  The  Queen,  infatuated  as  ever,  still  believed  in 
the  sincerity  of  Famese,  while  that  astute  personage  and  his 
master  were  steadily  maturing  their  schemes.  A  matrimonial 
alliance  was  secretly  projected  between  the  King  of  Scots  and 
Philip's  daughter,  the  Infanta  Isabella,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Pope  and  the  whole  college  of  cardinals  ;  and  James,  by 
the  whole  force  of  the  Holy  League,  was  to  be  placed  upon  the 
throne  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  case  of  his  death,  without  issue, 
Philip  was  to  succeed  quietly  to  the  crowns  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.'  Nothing  could  be  simpler  or  more  rational, 
and  accordingly  these  arrangements  were  the  table-talk  at 
Rome,  and  met  with  general  approbation. 

Communications  to  this  effect,  coming  straight  from  the 
Colonna  palace,  were  thought  sufficiently  circumstantial  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  English  government.  Maurice  of  Nassaa 
wrote  with  his  own  hand  to  Walsingham,  pn^essing  a  warm 
attachment  to  the  cause  in  which  Holland  and  England  were 
united,  and  perfect  personal  devotion  to  the  English  Queen.' 


'  Bor,  m  xxiil  143,  seq.  Meteren, 
xiv.  262.     Eeyd,  vil  137,  138. 

3  Le  Sieur  to  WalsiDgham,  3  Dec. 
158t.  Maurice  de  Nassau,  to  same, 
9  Dec.  1587.     (S.  P.  Office,  MSS.) 

*  "Je  ne  vous  eacrirai  rien  sur  lea 


propos  d*Odo  Cdonoa,*'  wrote  Mm- 
rioe,  "  car  yooa  les  entendras  bieB  pir 
la  lecture  du  sommaire  que  je  tom 
envoie,  mais  bien  je  voiis  asBon  qnt 
est  UQ  jeune  bomme  d'eaprit  Tif  ^ 
prompt^  qui  parle  biea  et  a  M  bte 
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His  language  was  not  that  of  a  youth,  who,  according  to 
Leicester's  repeated  insinuations,  was  leagued  with  the  most 
distinguished  soldiers  and  statesmen  of  the  Netherlands  to 
sell  their  country  to  Spain. 

But  Elizabeth  was  not  to  be  convinced.  She  thought  it 
extremely  probable  that  the  Provinces  would  be  invaded,  and 
doubtless  felt  some  anxiety  for  England.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  the  possession  of  Sluys  had  given  Alexander  such  a  point 
of  vantage,  and  there  was  moreover  a  fear  that  he  might  take 
possession  of  Ostend.  She  had,  therefore,  already  recom- 
mended that  her  own  troops  should  be  removed  from  that 
city,  that  its  walls  should  be  razed,  its  marine  bulwarks 
destroyed,  and  that  the  ocean  should  be  let  in  to  swallow  the 
devoted  city  forever — the  inhabitants  having  been  previously 
allowed  to  take  their  departure.  For  it  was  assumed  by  her 
Majesty  that  to  attempt  resistance  would  be  idle,  and  that 
Ostend  could  never  stand  a  siege.^ 

The  advice  was  not  taken,  and  before  the  end  of  her  reign 
Elizabeth  was  destined  to  see  this  indefensible  city — only  fit, 
in  her  judgment,  to  be  abandoned  to  the  waves — ^become 
memorable,  throughout  all  time,  for  the  longest,  and,  in  many 
respects,  the  most  remarkable  siege  which  modern  history  has 
recorded,  the  famous  leaguer,  in  which  the  first  European 


noorri.  Toutefois  monBtrant  par  ses 
propos  qu'il  ne  SQait  gueres  de  choses 
liors  la  cour  de  Rome,  de  la  connois- 
sance  des  bonnee  maisons,  et  a  paru  a 
aulcuDS  des  mieus  plus  sages  et  experi- 
mentea  que  moi,  qu'il  y  avoit  fondement 
en  oe  qu'il  disait,  et  que  j'en  devois 
advertir  Sa  M.  tant  pour  la  qualite  de 
son  dire,  que  pour  faire  connaitre  a 
Sa  M.  qoand  Toccasion  se  presentoit 
que  je  lui  suis  tres  affectionn^  senri- 
teur,  oe  qu'il  convient  par  ma  quality 
ot  maison  de  monstrer  par  effet  et  non 
par  parolles.  Et  en  cette  intention  je 
me  suis  trouv6  en  ceste  armee  assem- 
blee  par  ma  diligence  de  tons  les  en- 
droits  de  mes  gouvemements,  en  in- 
tention, si  Dieu  m'en  iait  la  grace,  de 
combattre  la  puissance  des  plus  grands 
ennemis  de  Sa  Majeste,  et  de  toute  la 
Cbretient^   oe  sent  le   Roi  d'fispagne 


et  le  Prince  de  Panne,  lequel  de  tout 
mon  CQBur,  je  desire  trouver  en  personne 
oil  j'eep^  ayec  I'aide  de  Dieu  lui  &ire 
oonnaitre  qu'il  n'est  pas  si  bon  soldat 
ou  il  trouve  resistance,  que  quand  les 
hommes  nud  conseill^  lui  mettent  les 
yictoires  en  main  de  concevoir  par  leur 
lachet^  de  tant  de  prises  de  belles  villes. 
Je  vous  supplie  me  tenir  en  la  bonne 
grace  de  Sa  M.,  de  me  oontinuer  I'ami- 
tie  que  vous  avez  port^  i  monseigneur 
mon  p^re,  car  j'esp^re  que  Dieu  me 
fait  grace  de  I'ensuiyre  promptemcnt 
en  Constance  et  ferme  resolution.  Jus- 
qu'4  je  prierai  Dieu,'*  Ac.  Maurice  de 
Nassau  to  Walsing^iam,  9  Dea  1687. 
(&  P.  Office  Ma) 

*  Queen  to  Leicester,  8  Nov.  158t, 
in  Burghlev's  hand,  (a  P.  Office 
MS) 
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captains  of  the  coming  age  were  to  take  their  lessons,  year 
after  year,  in  the  school  of  the  great  Dutch  soldier,  who  was 
now  but  a  "  solemn,  sly  youth,"  just  turned  of  twenty. 

The  only  military  achievement  which  characterized  the 
close  of  the  year,  to  the  great  satbfaction  of  the  Provinces 
and  the  annoyance  of  Parma,  was  the  surprise  of  the  city  of 
Bonn.  The  indefatigable  Martin  Schenk — ^in  fulfilment  of 
his  great  contract  with  the  States-General,  by  which  the  war 
on  the  Bhine  had  been  farmed  out  to  him  on  such  profitable 
terms — had  led  his  mercenaries  against  this  important  town. 
He  had  found  one  of  its  gates  somewhat  insecurely  guarded, 
placed  a  mortar  under  it  at  night,  and  occupied  a  neighbouring 
pig-stye  with  a  number  of  his  men,  who  by  chasing,  maltreat- 
ing, and  slaughtering  the  swine,  had  raised  an  unearthly  din, 
sufficient  to  drown  the  martial  operations  at  the  gate.  In 
brief,  the  place  was  easily  mastered,  and  taken  possession  of 
by  Martin,  in  the  name  of  the  deposed  elector,  Gtebhard 
Truchsess — the  first  stroke  of  good  fortune  which  had  for  a 
long  time  befallen  that  melancholy  prelate.^ 

The  administration  of  Leicester  has  been  so  minutely  pic- 
tured, that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  indulge  in  many  con- 
cluding reflections.  His  acts  and  words  have  been  made  to 
speak  for  themselves.  His  career  in  the  country  has  been 
described  with  much  detail,  because  the  period  was  a  great 
epoch  of  transition.  The  republic  of  the  Netherlands,  during 
those  years,  acquired  consistency  and  permanent  form.  It 
seemed  possible,  on  the  Earl's  first  advent,  that  the  Provinces 
might  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  English  realm.  Whether 
such  a  consummation  would  have  been  desirable  or  not,  is  a 
fruitless  enquiry.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  selection  of  sndk 
a  man  as  Leicester  made  that  result  impossible.  Doubtless 
there  were  many  errors  committed  by  all  parties.     The  Queen 


*  Bor,  IIL  xxil  143.  Meteren,  xiv. 
262.  Wagenaar,  viii.  266.  Parma  to 
PhiUp  II.  29  Dec.  1687.  (Areh.  de 
SimaQcas,  MS.) 

"  According  to  this,  Schenck  is  not 
dead    yet,    as   reported,"   (sogun  esto 


no  ee  muerto  como  hftbian  cHcboX 
was  Philip's  jadidous  marginal  obsor- 
yation  on  the  letter  in  which  Putna 
oommonioated  this  derer  exploit  of 
Martin. 
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was  supposed  by  the  Netherlands  to  be  secretly  desirous  of 
accepting  the  sovereignty  of  the  Provinces,  provided  she  were 
made  sure,  by  the  Earl's  eiperience,  that  they  were  competent 
to  protect  themsolves.  But  this  suspicion  was  unfounded. 
The  result  of  every  inv^t^tion  showed  the  country  so  full 
of  resources,  of  wealth,  and  of  military  and  naval  capabilities, 
that,  united  with  England,  it  would  have  been  a  source  of  great 
revenue  and  power,,  not  a  burthen  and  an  expense.  Tet,  when 
convinced  of  such  facts,  by  the  statistics  which  w^e  liberally 
laid  before  her  by  her  confidential  agents,  she  never  mani- 
fested, either  in  public  or  private,  any  intention  of  accepting 
the  sovereignty.  This  being  her  avowed  determination,  it 
was  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  States,  before  becoming 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  man's  character,  to  confer 
upon  Leicester  the  almost  boundless  authority  which  they 
granted  on  his  first  arrival.  It  was  a  still  graver  mistake,  on 
the  part  of  Elizabeth,  to  give  way  to  such  explosions  of  fury, 
both  against  the  governor  and  the  States,  when  informed  of 
the  offer  and  acceptance  of  that  aftthority.  The  Earl,  elevated 
by  the  adulation  of  others,  and  by  his  own  vanity,  into  an 
almost  sovereign  attitude,  saw  himself  chastised  before  the 
world,  like  an  aspiring  lackey,  by  her  in  whose  £skvour  he  had 
felt  most  secure.  He  found  himself,  in  an  instant,  humbled 
and  ridiculous.  Between  himself  and  the  Queen  it  was  some- 
thing of  a  lovers'  quarrel,  and  he  soon  found  balsam  in  the 
hand  that  smote  him.  But  though  reinstated  in  authority, 
he  was  never  again  the  object  of  reverence  in  the  land  he  was 
attempting  to  rule.  As  he  came  to  know  the  Ketherlanders 
better,  he  recognized  the  great  capacity  which  their  statesmen 
concealed  imder  a  plain  and  sometimes  a  plebeian  exterior, 
and  the  splendid  grandee  hated,  where  at  first  he  had  only 
despised.  The  Netherlanders,  too,  who  had  been  used  to  look 
up  almost  with  worship  to  a  plain  man  of  kindly  manners,  in 
felt  hat  and  bargeman's  woollen  jacket,  whom  they  called 
"  Father  William,"  did  not  appreciate,  as  they  ought,  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  stranger  who  had  been  sent  to  govern  them. 
The  Earl  was  handsome,  quick-witted,  brave;  but  he  was 
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neither  wise  in  council  nor  capable  in  the  field.  He  was 
intolerably  arrogant,  passionate,  and  revengeful.  He  hated 
easily,  and  he  hated  for  life.  It  was  soon  obvious  that  no 
cordiality  of  feeling  or  of  action  could  exist  between  him 
and  the  plain,  stubborn  Hollanders.  He  had  the  &tal 
characteristic  of  loving  only  the  persons  who  flattered  him. 
With  much  perception  of  character,  sense  of  humour,  and 
appreciation  of  intellect,  he  recognized  the  power  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  nation,  and  sought  to  gain  them.  So  long 
as  he  hoped  success,  he  was  loud  in  their  praises.  They  were 
all  wise,  substantial,  well-languaged,  big  fellows,  such  as  w&e 
not  to  be  found  in  England  or  anywhere  else.  When  they 
refused  to  be  made  his  tools,  they  became  tinkers,  boors, 
devils,  and  atheists.  He  covered  them  with  curses  and  devoted 
them  to  the  gibbet.  He  began  by  warmly  commending  Buys 
and  Bameveld,  Hohenlo  and  Maurice,  and  endowing  them 
with  every  virtue.  Before  he  left  the  country  he  had  accused 
them  of  every  crime,  and  would  cheerfully,  if  he  could,  have 
taken  the  life  of  every  one  Af  them.  And  it  was  quite  the 
same  with  nearly  every  Englishman  who  served  with  or 
under  him.  Wilkes  and  Buckhurst,  however  much  the  objects 
of  his  previous  esteem,  so  soon  as  they  ventured  to  censure  or 
even  to  criticise  his  proceedings,  were  at  once  devoted  to  per- 
dition. Yet,  after  minute  examination  of  the  record,  public 
and  private,  neither  Wilkes  nor  Buckhurst  can  be  found 
guilty  of  treachery  or  animosity  towards  him,  but  are  proved 
to  have  been  governed,  in  all  their  conduct,  by  a  strong  sense 
of  duty  to  their  sovereign,  the  Netherlands,  and  Leicester 
himself 

To  Sir  John  Norris,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  he  was  nevw 
fickle,  for  he  had  always  entertained  for  that  distinguished 
general  an  honest,  unswerving,  and  infinite  hatred,  which  was 
not  susceptible  of  increase  or  diminution  by  any  act  or  word. 
Pelham,  too,  whose  days  were  numbered,  and  who  was  dying 
bankrupt  and  broken-hearted,  at  the  close  of  the  Earl's  ad- 
ministration, had  always  been  r^arded  by  him  with  tender- 
ness and  affection.     But  Pelham  had  never  thwarted  him,  had 
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exposed  his  life  for  him,  and  was  always  proud  of  being  his 
faithful,  unquestioning,  humble  adherent.  With  perhaps  this 
single  exception,  Leicester  found  himself,-  at  the  end  of  his 
second  term  in  the  Provinces,  without  a  single  friend  and  with 
few  respectable  partisans.  Subordinate  mischievous  intriguers 
like  Deventer,  Junius,  and  Otheman,  were  his  chief  advisers 
and  the  instruments  of  his  schemes. 

With  such  qualifications  it  was  hardly  possible — even  if 
the  current  of  affiiirs  had  been  flowing  smoothly — ^that  he 
should  prove  a  successful  governor  of  the  new  republic.  But 
when  the  numerous  errors  and  adventitious  circumstances  are 
considered — ^for  some  of  which  he  was  responsible,  while  of 
others  he  was  the  victim — ^it  must  be  esteemed  fortunate  that 
no  great  catastrophe  occurred.  His  immoderate  elevation, 
his  sudden  degradation,  his  controversy  in  regard  to  the 
sovereignty,  his  abrupt  departure  for  England,  his  protracted 
absence,  his  mistimed  return,  the  secret  instructions  for  his 
second  administration,  the  obstinate  parsimony  and  per- 
sistent ill- temper  of  the.  Queen — who,  from  the  banning  to 
the  end  of  the  Earl's  government,  never  addressed  a  kindly 
word  to  the  Netherlanders,  but  was  ever  censuring  and  brow- 
beating them  in  public  state-papers  and  private  epistles — the 
treason  of  York  and  Stanley,  above  all,  the  disastrous  and 
concealed  negotiations  with  Parma,  and  the  desperate  attempts 
upon  Amsterdam  and  Leyden — all  placed  him  in  a  most  un- 
fortunate position  from  first  to  last.  But  he  was  not  compe- 
tent for  his  post  under  any  circumstances.  He  was  not  the 
statesman  to  deal  in  policy  with  Buys,  Bameveld,  Ortel, 
Sainte  Aldegonde  ;  nor  the  soldier  to  measure  himself  against 
Alexander  Famese.  His  administration  was  a  failure ; 
and  although  he  repeatedly  hazarded  his  life,  and  poured 
out  his  wealth  in  their  behalf  with  an  almost  unequalled 
liberality,  he  could  never  gain  the  hearts  of  the  Nether- 
landers. English  valour,  English  intelligence,  English  truth- 
fulness, English  generosity,  were  endearing  England  more 
and  more  to  Holland.  The  statesmen  of  both  countries  were 
brought  into  closest  union,  and  learned  to  appreciate  and  to 
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respect  each  other,  while  they  recognized  that  the  fate  of 
their  respective  commonwealths  was  indissoluhly  united.  Bat 
it  was  to  the  eflforts  of  Walsingham,  Drake,  Raleigh,  Wilkes, 
Buckburst,  Norris,  Willoughby,  Williams,  Vere,  Russell,  and 
the  brave  men  who  fought  under  their  banners  or  their  coun- 
sels, on  every  battle-field,  and  in  every  beleaguered  town  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  to  the  universal  spirit  and  sagacity  of 
the  English  nation,  in  this  grand  crisis  of  its  fate,  that  these 
fortunate  results  were  owing ;  not  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
nor— during  the  term  of  his  administration — ^to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth herself. 

In  brief,  the  proper  sphere  of  this  remarkable  personage, 
and  the  one  in  which  he  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his 
existence,  was  that  of  a  magnificent  court  favourite,  the  spoiled 
darling,  from  youth  to  his  death-bed,  of  the  great  English 
Queen ;  whether  to  the  advantage  or  not  of  his  country  and 
the  true  interests  of  his  sovereign,  there  can  hardly  be  at  thia 
iay  any  difference  of  opinion. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

Ptophedes  us  to  the  Year  1588  —  Distracted  Condition  of  the  Dutch  Republic 
— WiUoughbj  reluctantly  takes  Command — ^English  CnmmiiwionerB  oom«  * 
to  Oetend — Secretary  Ganiier  and  Robert  Cecil  —  Cecil  accompanies  Dale 
to  Ghent — And  finds  the  Desolation  complete— Interview  of  Dale  and 
Cecil  with  Parma  —  His  fervent  Expressions  in  ikvour  of  Peace — Cedl 
makes  a  Tour  in  Flanders  —  And  sees  much  that  is  remarkable  — 
Interviews  of  Dr.  Rogers  with  Parma  —  Wonderful  Harang^ues  of  the 
Envoy — Extraordinary  Amenity  of  Alexander  —  With  which  Rogers  Is 
much  touched  —  The  Queen  not  pleased  with  her  Envoy — Credulity  of 
the  English  Commissioners  —  Ceremonious  Meeting  of  all  the  Envoys — 
Consummate  Art  in  wasting  Time — Long  Disputes  about  Commissions 
— The  Spanish  Commissions  meant  to  deceive  —  Disputes  about  Cessa- 
tion of  Arms  —  Spanish  Duplicity  and  Procrastination  —  Pedantry  and 
Credulity  of  Dr.  Dale— The  Papal  Bull  and  Dr.  ADon's  Pamphlet— Dale 
sent  to  adc  Explanations  —  Parma  denies  all  Knowledge  of  either — Croft 
believes  to  the  last  in  Alexander — Dangerous  Discord  in  North  Holland 

—  Leicester's  Resignation  arrives  —  Enmity  of  Willoughby  and  Maurice  — 
Willoughby's  dark  Picture  of  A^Qedrs  —  Hatred  between  States  and  Lei- 
cestrians  —  Maurice's  Answer  to  the  Queen's  Charges  —  End  of  Sonoy's 
Rebellion  —  Philip  foments  the  Civil  War  in  Prance  —  League's  Threats 
and  Plots  against  Henry  —  Mucio  arrives  in  Paris  —  He  is  received  with 
Enthusiasm — The  King  flies,  and  Spain  triumphs  in  Paris  —  States 
expostulate  with  the  Queen  —  English  Statesmen  still  deceived  — 
Deputies  firom  Netherland  Churches  —  hold  Conference  with  the  Queen 
— ^And  present  long  Memorials  —  More  Conversations  with  the  Queen  — 
National  Spirit  ef  England  and  Holland — Dissatis&otion  with  Queen's 
Course  —  Bitter  Complaints  of  Lord  Howard  —  Want  of  Preparation  in 
Army  and  Navy  —  Sanguine  Statements  of  Leicester  —  Activity  of  Parma 

—  The  painfbl  Suspense  continue& 

The  year  1588  had  at  last  arrived — that  fatal  year  concern- 
ing which  the  German  astrologers — more  than  a  centmy 
before  had  prognosticated  such  dire  events.^  As  the  epoch 
approached  it  was  firmly  believed  by  many  that  the  end  of 
the  world  was  at  hand^  while  the  least  superstitious  could  not 
doubt  that  great  calamities  were  impending  over  the  nations. 
Portents  observed  during  the  winter  and  in  various  parts  of 
Europe  came  to  increase  the  prevailing  panic.  It  rained 
blood  in  Sweden,  monstrous  births  occurred  in  France,  and  at 
Weimar  it  was  gravely  reported  by  eminent  chroniclers  that 

*  De  Thou,  X.  218.    Camden,  IIL  402.    Strada^  IL  ix.  630.    Pasquier,  Oeuvre^ 
n.  331. 

VOL.  II. — 2  A  r^  ^  ^  ^T  ^ 
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the  8UQ  had  appeared  at  mid-day  holding  a  drawn  sword  in 
his  mouth — a  warlike  portent  whose  meaning  could  not  be 
mistaken.^ 

But,  in  truth,  it  needed  no  miracles  nor  prophecies  to  en- 
force the  conviction  that  a  long  procession  of  disasters  was 
steadily  advancing.  With  France  rent  asunder  by  internal 
convulsions,  with  its  imbecile  king  not  even  capable  of  com- 
manding a  petty  faction  among  his  own  subjects,  with  Spain 
the  dark  cause  of  unnumbered  evils,  holding  Italy  in  its 
grasp,  firmly  allied  with  the  Pope,  already  having  reduced 
and  nearly  absorbed  France,  and  now,  after  long  and  patient 
preparation,  about  to  hurl  the  concentrated  vengeance  and 
hatred  of  long  years  upon  the  little  kingdom  of  England,  and 
its  only  ally — the  just  organized  commonwealth  of  the  Nether- 
lands— ^it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  the  dullest  in- 
tellect had  not  dreamed  of  tragical  events.  It  was  not 
encouraging  that  there  should  be  distraction  in  the  counsds 
of  the  two  States  so  immediately  threatened ;  that  the  Queen 
of  England  should  be  at  variance  with  her  wisest  and  most 
faithful  statesmen  as  to  their  course  of  action,  and  that  deadly 
quarrels  should  exist  between  the  leading  men  of  the  Dutch 
republic  and  the  English  governor,  who  had  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  directing  its  energies  against  the  common  enemy. 

The  blackest  night  that  ever  descended  upon  the  Nether-* 
lands — ^more  disappointing  because  succeeding  a  period  of 
comparative  prosperity  and  triumph  —  was  the  winter  of 
1587-8,  when  Leicester  had  terminated  his  career  by  his 
abrupt  departure  for  England,  after  his  second  brief  attempt 
at  administration.  For  it  was  exactly  at  this  moment  of 
anxious  expectation,  when  dangers  were  rolling  up  from  the 
south  till  not  a  ray  of  light  or  hope  could  pierce  the  uni- 
versal darkness,  that  the  little  commonwealth  was  left  without 
a  chief.  The  English  Earl  departed,  shaking  the  dust  firom 
his  feet ;  but  he  did  not  resign.  The  supreme  authority— so 
far  as  he  could  claim  it — ^was  again  transferred,  with  hia 
person,  to  England. 

^  Ibi4.,  ttbi  sup. 
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The  consequences  were  immediate  and  disastrous.  All  the 
Leicestrians  refused  to  obey  the  States-General.  Utrecht, 
the  stronghold  of  that  party,  announced  its  unequivocal  inten- 
tion to  annex  itself,  without  any  conditions  whatever,  to  the 
English  crown,  while,  in  Holland,  young  Maurice  was  solemnly 
installed  stadholder,  and  captain-general  of  the  Provinces, 
under  the  guidance  of  Hohenlo  and  Bameveld.  But  his 
authority  was  openly  defied  in  many  important  cities  within 
his  jurisdiction  by  military  chieftains  who  had  taken  the  oaths 
of  all^iance  to  Leicester  as  governor,  and  who  refused  to 
renounce  fidelity  to  the  man  who  had  deserted  their  country, 
but  who  had  not  resigned  his  authority.  Of  these  mutineers 
the  most  eminent  was  Diedrich  Sonoy,  governor  of  North 
Holland,  a  soldier  of  much  experience,  sagacity,  and  courage, 
who  had  rendered  great  services  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
Protestantism,  and  had  defaced  it  by  acts  of  barbarity  which 
had  made  his  name  infamous.  Against  this  refractory  chief- 
tain it  was  necessary  for  Hohenlo  and  Maurice  to  lead  an 
armed  force,  and  to  besiege  him  in  his  stronghold — the  im- 
portant city  of  Medenblik — which  he  resolutely  held  for 
Leicester,  although  Leicester  had  definitely  departed,  and 
which  he  closed  against  Maurice,  although  Maurice  was  the 
only  representative  of  order  and  authority  within  the  dis- 
tracted commonwealth.  And  thus  civil  war  had  broken  out 
in  the  little  scarcely-organized  republic,  as  if  there  were  not 
dangers  and  bloodshed  enough  impending  over  it  from  abroad. 
And  the  civil  war  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  Earl's 
departure. 

The  English  forces — ^reduced  as  they  were  by  sickness., 
famine,  and  abject  poverty — were  but  a  remnant  of  the  brave 
and  well-seasoned  bands  which  had  faced  the  Spaniards  with 
success  on  so  many  battle-fields. 

The  general  who  now  assumed  chief  command  over  them — 
by  direction  of  Leicester,  subsequently  confirmed  by  the 
Queen — was  Lord  Willoughby.  A  daring,  splendid  dragoon, 
an  honest,  chivalrous,  and  devoted  servant  of  his  Queen,  a 
conscientious  adherent  of  Leicester,  and  a  firm  believer  in  his 
capacity  and  character,  he  was,  however,  not  a  man  of  suflS- 
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cient  experience  or  subtlety  to  perform  the  yarioos  tasks 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  necessities  of  such  a  situation. 
Quick-witted,  even  brilliant  in  intellect,  and  the  bravest  of 
the  brave  on  the  battle-field,  he  was  neither  a  sagacious 
administrator  nor  a  successful  commander.  And  he  honestly 
confessed  his  deficiencies,  and  disliked  the  post  to  which  he 
had  been  elevated.  He  scorned  baseness,  intrigue,  and  petty 
quarrels,  and  he  was  impatient  of  control.  Testy,  choleric, 
and  quarrelsome,  with  a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  a  keen 
perception  of  insult,  very  modest  and  very  proud,  he  was  not 
likely  to  feed  with  wholesome  appetite  upon  the  unsavomy 
annoyances  which  were  the  daily  bread  of  a  chief  commander 
in  the  Netherlands.  "I  ambitiously  affect  not  high  titles, 
but  round  dealing,"  he  said  ;  "  desiring  rather  to  be  a  private 
lance  with  indifferent  reputation,  than  a  colonel-general 
spotted  or  defamed  with  wants."  *  He  was  not  the  politician 
to  be  matched  against  the  unscrupulous  and  all-accomplished 
Farnese  ;  and  indeed  no  man  better  than  Willoughby  could 
illustrate  the  enormous  disadvantage  under  which  English- 
men laboured  at  that  epoch  in  their  dealings  with  Italians 
and  Spaniards.  The  profuse  indulgence  in  falsehood  which 
characterized  southern  statesmanship,  was  more  than  a  match 
for  English  love  of  truth.  English  soldiers  and  n^otiators 
went  naked  into  a  contest  with  enemies  armed  in  a  panoply 
of  lies.  It  was  an  imequal  match,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
and  as  we  are  soon  more  clearly  to  see.  How  was  an  English 
soldier  who  valued  his  knightly  word — ^how  were  English 
diplomatists — among  whom  one  of  the  most  famous — then  a 
lad  of  twenty,  secretary  to  Lord  Essex  in  the  Netherlands 
— ^had  poetically  avowed  that  "  simple  truth  was  highest  skiD," 
— to  deal  with  the  thronging  Spanish  deceits  sent  northward 
by  the  great  father  of  lies  who  sat  in  the  Escorial  ? 

"  It  were  an  ill  lesson,"  said  Willoughby,  "  to  teach  soldieri 
the  dissimulations  of  such  as  follow  princes'  courts  in  Italy. 
For  my  own  part,  it  is  my  only  end  to  be  loyal  and  dutiful 
to  my  sovereign,  and  plain  to  all  others  that  I  honour.    I  set 

»  WUloughby  to  Leicoister,  Sept.  1587.     (Br.  Mua.  (Jalba^  D.  IL  p.  141,  MS.) 
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the  finest  reynard  loses  his  best  coat  as  well  as  the  poorest 
sheep/'  ^  He  was  also  a  strong  Ldicestrian^  and  had  imbibed 
much  of  the  Earl's  resentment  against  the  leading  politicians 
of  the  States.  Willoughby  was  sorely  in  need  of  council 
That  shrewd  and  honest  Welshman — Boger  Williams — was^ 
for  the  moment,  absent.  Another  of  the  same  race  and  cha- 
racter commanded  in  Bergen-op-Zoom,  but  was  not  more 
gifted  with  administrative  talent  than  the  general  himself. 

"  Sir  Thomas  Morgan  is  a  very  sufficient,  gallant  gentle- 
man/' said  Willoughby,  "  and  in  truth  a  very  old  soldier  ;  but 
we  both  have  need  of  one  that  can  both  give  and  keep  coun- 
sel better  than  ourselves.  For  action  he  is  undoubtedly  very 
able,  if  there  were  no  other  means  to  conquer  but  only  to 
give  blows." ' 

In  brief,  the  new  commander  of  the  English  forces  in  the 
Netherlands  was  little  satisfied  with  the  States,  with  the 
enem;,  or  with  himself ;  and  was  inclined  to  take  but  a  dismal 
view  of  the  diqointed  commonwealth,  which  required  so  in- 
competent a  person  as  he  professed  himself  to  be  to  set  it  right 

"  'Tib  a  shame  to  show  my  wants,"  he  said,  "  but  too  great 
a  fault  of  duty  that  the  Queen's  reputation  be  frustrate.  What 
is  my  slender  experience  !  What  an  honourable  person  do  I 
succeed  !  What  an  encumbered  popular  state  is  left  !  What 
withered  sinews,  which  it  passes  my  cunning  to  restore  1  What 
an  enemy  in  head  greater  than  heretofore  !  And  wherewithal 
should  I  sustain  this  burthen  ?  For  the  wars  I  am  fitter  to 
obey  than  to  command.  For  the  state,  I  am  a  man  prejudi- 
cated  in  their  opinion,  and  not  the  better  liked  of  them  that  I 
have  earnestly  followed  the  general,  and,  being  one  that 
wants  both  opinion  and  experience  with  them  I  have  to  deal, 
and  means  to  win  more  or  to  maintain  that  which  is  left, 
what  good  may  be  looked  for  ?  "  * 

The  supreme  authority — ^by  the  retirement  of  Leicester- 
was  once  more  the  subject  of  dispute.  As  on  his  first  de- 
parture, so  also  on  this  his  second  and  final  one,  he  had  left  a 


>  Same  to  Bm^hley,  16  July,  1587. 
(Br.  Mu&  Galba,  D.  I.  p.  10,  MS.) 
•  Willooghbj  to  Burgbley,  last  cited. 


■  WlUoughby  to  Burg^ey,  18  Nor. 
1687.  (Br.Mua  Galba,  D.  IL  210,  MS.) 
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commission  to  the  state-council  to  act  as  an  executive  body 
during  his  absence.  But,  although  he  nominally  still  retained 
his  oflSce,  in  reality  no  man  believed  in  his  return  ;  and  the 
States-General  were  ill  inclined  to  brook  a  species  of  guardian- 
ship over  them,  with  which  they  believed  themselves  mature 
enough  to  dispense.  Moreover  the  state-council,  composed 
mainly  of  Leicestrians,  would  expire,  by  limitation  of  its  com- 
mission, early  in  February  of  that  year.  The  dispute  for 
power  would  necessarily  terminate,  therefore,  in  favour  of  the 
States-GeneraL^ 

Meantime — while  this  internal  revolution  was  taking  place 
in  the  polity  of  the  commonwealth — ^the  gravest  disturbances 
were  its  natural  consequence.  There  were  mutinies  in  tiie 
garrisons  of  Heusden,  of  Gertruydenberg,  of  Medenblik,  as 
alarming,  and  threatening  to  become  as  chronic  in  their  cha- 
racter, as  those  extensive  military  rebeUions  which  often  ren- 
dered the  Spanish  troops  powerless  at  the  most  critical  epochs. 
The  cause  of  these  mutinies  was  uniformly,  want  of  pay,  the 
pretext,  the  oath  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  which  was  declared 
incompatible  with  the  allegiance  claimed  by  Maurice  in  the 
name  of  the  State8-Q^*neral.  The  mutiny  of  Gertruydenbeiig 
was  destined  to  be  protracted  ;  that  of  Medenblik,  dividing, 
as  it  did,  the  little  territory  of  Holland  in  its  very  heart,  it 
was  most  important  at  once  to  suppress.  Sonoy,  however — 
who  was  so  stanch  a  Leicestrian,  that  his  Spanish  contem- 
poraries uniformly  believed  him  to  be  an  Englishman  * — held 
out  for  a  long  time,  as  will  be  seen,  against  the  threats  and  even 
the  armed  demonstrations  of  Maurice  and  the  States. 

Meantime  the  English  sovereign,  persisting  in  her  delusion, 
and  despite  the  solemn  warnings  of  her  own  wisest  coun- 
sellors, and  the  passionate  remonstrances  of  the  States-General 
of  the  Netherlands,  sent  her  peace-commissioners  to  the  Duke 
of  Parma. 

The  Earl  of  Derby,  Lord  Cobham,  Sir  James  Croft,  Valen- 
tine Dale,  doctor  of  laws,  and  former  ambassador  at  Vienna, 
and  Dr.  Rogers,  envoys  on  the  part  of  the  Queen,  arrived  in 

'  Compare  Van  der  Kemp,  '  Maurits  van  Nassau,'  I.  58,  seq. 
a  Herrenik  IIL II,  84.    Corneio, '  Guerras  de  Flandes/  224. 
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the  Netherlands  in  February.^  The  commissioners  appointed 
on  the  part  of  Farnese  were  Count  Aremberg^  Champagnji 
Bichardot,  Jacob  Maas,  and  Secretary  Gamier. 

If  history  has  ever  famished  a  lesson^  how  an  unscrupulous 
tyrant^  who  has  determined  upon  enlarging  his  own  territories 
at  the  expense  of  his  neighbours,  upon  oppressing  human 
freedom  wherever  it  dared  to  manifest  itself,  with  fine  phrases 
of  religion  and  order  for  ever  in  his  mouth,  on  deceiving  his 
friends  and  enemies  alike,  as  to  his  nefarious  and  almost  in- 
credible designs,  by  means  of  perpetual  and  colossal  false- 
hoods ;  and  if  such  lessons  deserve  to  be  pondered,  as  a  source 
of  instruction  and  guidance  for  every  age,  then  certainly  the 
secret  story  of  the  n^otiations  by  which  the  wise  QiTeen  of 
England  was  beguiled,  and  her  kingdom  brought  to  the  verge 
of  min,  in  the  spring  of  1588,  is  worthy  of  serious  attention. 

The  English  commissioners  arrived  at  Ostend.  With  them 
came  Robert  Cecil,  youngest  son  of  Lord-Treasurer  Burghley, 
then  twenty-five  years  of  age.  He  had  no  official  capacity, 
but  was  sent  by  his  father,  that  he  might  improve  his  diplo- 
matic talents,  and  obtain  some  information  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Netherlands.  A  slight,  crooked,  hump-backed 
young  gentleman,  dwarfish  in  stature,  but  with  a  face  not 
irr^ular  in  feature,  and  thoughtful  and  subtle  in  expression, 
with  reddish  hair,  a  thin  tawny  beard,  and  large,  pathetic, 
greenish-coloured  eyes,  with  a  mind  and  manners  already 
trained  to  courts  and  cabinets,  and  with  a  disposition  almost 
ingenuous,  as  compared  to  the  massive  dissimulation  vrith 
which  it  was  to  be  contrasted,  and  with  what  was,  in  after- 
times,  to  constitute  a  portion  of  his  own  character,  Cecil,  young 
as  he  was,  could  not  be  considered  the  least  important  of  the 
envoys.  The  Queen,  who  loved  proper  men,  called  him  ^^  her 
pigmy ;"  and  "although,"  he  observed  with  whimsical  courtli- 
ness, "  I  may  not  find  fault  with  the  sporting  name  she  gives 
me,  yet  seem  I  only  not  to  mislike  ity  because  she  gives  it'*  ^  The 
strongest  man  among  them  was  Valentine  Dale,  who  had 


Camden,  ITT.  407. 

(S.  P.  Offlo©  M 
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much  shrewdness,  experience,  and  l^al  learning,  but  who 
valued  himself,  above  all  things,  upon  his  Latinity.  It  was  a 
consolation  to  him,  while  his  adversaries  were  breaking 
Priscian's  head  as  fast  as  the  Duke,  their  master^  was  break- 
ing his  oaths,  that  his  own  syntax  was  as  dear  as  his  con- 
science.^ The  feeblest  commissioner  was  James-a-Croft,  who 
had  already  exhibited  himself  with  very  anile  characteristics, 
and  whose  subsequent  manifestations  were  to  seem  like  dotage. 
Doctor  Rogers,  learned  in  the  law,  as  he  imquestionably  was, 
had  less  skill  in  reading  human  character,  or  in  deciphering 
the  physiognomy  of  a  Famese,  while  Lord  Derby,  every  inch 
a  grandee,  with  Lord  Oobham  to  assist  him,  was  not  the  man 
to  cope  with  the  astute  Bichardot,  the  profound  and  ex- 
perienced Champagny,  or  that  most  voluble  and  most  rhe- 
torical of  doctors  of  law,  Jacob  Maas  of  Antwerp. 

The  conmussioners,  on  their  arrival,  were  welcomed  by 
Secretary  Gamier,  who  had  been  sent  to  Ostend  to  greet 
them.  An  adroit,  pleasing,  courteous  gentleman,  thirty-six 
years  of  age,  small,  handsome,  and  attired  not  quite  as  a 
soldier,  nor  exactly  as  one  of  the  long  robe,  wearing  a  doak 
furred  to  the  knee,  a  cassock  of  black  velvet,  with  plain  gold 
buttons,  and  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck,  the  secretary  de- 
livered handsomely  the  Duke  of  Parma's  congratulations, 
recommended  great  expedition  in  the  negotiations,  and  was 
then  invited  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  dine  vrith  the  commis- 
sioners.^ He  was  accompanied  by  a  servant  in  plain  livery, 
who — so  soon  as  his  master  had  made  his  bow  to  the  EngUsh 
envoys — had  set  forth  for  a  stroll  through  the  town.  The 
modest-looking  valet,  however,  was  a  distinguished  engineei 
in  disguise,  who  had  been  sent  by  Alexander  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  examining  the  fortifications  of  Ostend* — ^that  town 
being  a  point  much  coveted,  and  liable  to  inmiediate  attack 
by  the  Spanish  commander. 

Meanwhile  Secretary  G-amier  made  himself  very  agreeable, 
showing   wit,   experience,   and    good  education ;    and,  after 

*  Valentine  Bale  to  Walsingham,  14  Marcb,  1688.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
'  R.  Cedl  to  Bui^hley,  ^  March,  1688.    (S.  P.  Offlc©  MS.) 

•  Parma  to  Philip  II,  20  March,  1588.    (Ajch.  de  fiimancy,  .MS,)      ^ 
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dioDer^  was  accompanied  to  his  lodgings  by  Dr.  Bogers  and 
other  gentlemen^  with  whom — especially  with  Cecil — ^he  held 
much  conversation. 

Knowing  that  this  yomig  gentleman  "wanted  not  an  ho- 
nourable father,"  the  Secretary  was  very  desirous  that  he  should 
take  this  opportunity  to  make  a  tour  through  the  Provinces, 
examine  the  cities,  and  especially  "  note  the  miserable  ruins 
of  the  poor  country  and  people."  He  would  then  feelingly 
perceive  how  much  they  had  to  answer  for,  whose  mad  rebel- 
lion against  their  sovereign  lord  and  master  had  caused  so 
great  an  effusion  of  blood,  and  the  wide  desolation  of  such 
goodly  towns  and  territories. 

Cecil  probably  entertained  a  suspicion  that  the  sovereign 
lord  and  master,  who  had  been  employed,  twenty  years  long, 
in  butchering  his  subjects  and  in  ravaging  their  territory  to 
feed  his  executioners  and  soldiers,  might  almost  be  justified 
in  treating  human  beings  as  beasts  and  reptiles,  if  they  had 
not  at  last  rebelled.  He  simply  and  diplomatically  answered, 
however,  that  he  could  not  but  concur  with  the  Secretary  in 
lamenting  the  misery  of  the  Provinces  and  people  so  utterly 
despoiled  and  ruined,  but,  as  it  might  be  matter  of  dispute, 
"  from  what  head  this  fountain  of  calamity  was  both  fed  and 
derived,  he  would  not  enter  further  therein,  it  being  a  matter 
much  too  high  for  his  capacity."  He  expressed  also  the  hope 
that  the  King's  heart  might  sympathize  with  that  of  her 
Majesty,  in  earnest  compassion  for  all  this  suffering,  and  in 
determination  to  compound  their  differences.^ 

On  the  following  day  there  was  some  conversation  with 
Gamier,  on  preliminary  and  formal  matters,  followed  in  the 
evening  by  a  dinner  at  Lord  Cobbam's  lodgings — ^a  banquet 
which  the  forlorn  condition  of  the  country  scarcely  permitted 
to  be  luxurious.  "  We  rather  pray  here  for  satiety,"  said  Cecil, 
"  than  ever  think  of  variety." ' 

It  was  hoped  by  the  Englishmen  that  the  Secretary  would 
take  his  departure  after  dinner ;  for  the  governor  of  Ostend, 
Sir  John  Conway,  had  an  uneasy  sensation,  during  his  visit^ 

*  Ceoil  to  Burghlej,  Ma  last  cited.  *  Ibid. 
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that  the  ansatisfactory  condition  of  the  defences  would  attract 
his  attention,  and  that  a  sudden  attack  by  Famese  might  be 
the  result.  Sir  John  was  not  aware,  however,  of  the  minute 
and  scientific  observations  then  making — ^at  the  very  moment 
when  Mr.  Gamier  was  entertaining  the  commissioners  with 
his  witty  and  instructive  conversation — by  the  unobtrusive 
menial  who  had  accompanied  the  Secretary  to  Ostend.  Iq 
order  that  those  observations  might  be  as  thorough  as  possible, 
rather  than  with  any  view  to  ostensible  business,  the  envoy  of 
Parma  now  declared  that — on  account  of  the  unfavourable 
state  of  the  tide^ — ^he  had  resolved  to  pass  another  night  at 
Ostend.  "  We  could  have  spared  his  company,"  said  Cecil, 
''but  their  Lordships  considered  it  convenient  that  he  should 
be  used  well."  So  Mr.  Comptroller  Croft  gave  the  afihble 
Secretary  a  dinner-invitation  for  the  following  day.* 

Here  certainly  was  a  masterly  commencement  on  the  part 
of  the  Spanish  diplomatists.  There  was  not  one  stroke  of 
business  during  the  visit  of  the  Secretary,  He  had  been  sent 
simply  to  convey  a  formal  greeting,  and  to  take  the  names  of 
the  English  commissioners — ^a  matter  which  could  have  been 
done  in  an  hoiu-  as  well  as  in  a  week.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that,  at  that  very  moment,  the  Duke  was  daily  expect- 
ing intelligence  of  the  sailing  of  the  Armada,  and  that  Philip, 
on  his  part,  supposed  the  Duke  already  in  England,  at  the 
head  of  his  army.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore — 
when  the  whole  object  of  the  negotiation,  so  far  as  Parma 
and  his  master  were  concerned,  was  to  amuse  and  to  gain 
time — it  was  already  ingenious  in  Gamier  to  have  consumed 
several  days  in  doing  nothing ;  and  to  have  obtained  plans 
and  descriptions  of  Ostend  into  the  bargain. 

Gamier — when  his  departure  could  no  longer,  on  any  pre- 
text, be  deferred — took  his  leave,  once  more  warmly  urging 
Robert  Cecil  to  make  a  little  tour  in  the  obedient  Nether- 
lands, and  to  satisfy  himself,  by  personal  observation,  of  their 
miserable  condition.  As  Dr.  Dale  purposed  making  a  pre- 
liminary visit  to  the  Duke  of  Parma  at  Ghent,  it  was  deter- 
mined accordingly  that  he  should  be  accompanied  by  CeciL 


»  OecU  to  Burghley,  MS.  last  dted.         r^  t 
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That  young  gentleman  had  already  been  much  impressed 
by  the  forlorn  aspect  of  the  country  about  Ostend — for,  al- 
though the  town  was  itself  in  possession  of  the  English,  it  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  territory.  Since  the  fall  of  Sluys 
the  Spaniards  were  masters  of  all  Flanders,  save  this  one 
much-coveted  point.  And  although  the  Queen  had  been  dis- 
posed to  abandon  that  city,  and  to  suffer  the  ocean  to  over- 
whelm it,  rather  than  that  she  should  be«at  charges  to  defend 
it,  yet  its  possession  was  of  vital  consequence  to  the  English- 
Dutch  cause,  as  time  was  ultimately  to  show.  Meanwhile  the 
position  was  already  a  very  important  one,  for — according  to 
the  predatory  system  of  warfare  of  the  day — ^it  was  an  ex- 
cellent starting-point  for  those  marauding  expeditions  against 
persons  and  property,  in  which  neither  the  Dutch  nor  English 
were  less  skilled  than  the  Flemings  or  Spaniards.  "  The  land 
all  about  here,"  said  Cecil,  "  is  so  devastated,  that  where  the 
open  coimtry  was  wont  to  be  covered  with  kine  and  sheep,  it 
is  now  fuller  of  wild  boars  and  wolves  ;  whereof  many  come 
so  nigh  the  town  that  the  sentinels — three  of  whom  watch 
every  night  upon  a  sand-hill  outside  the  gates — have  had  them 
in  a  dark  night  upon  them  ere  they  were  aware."  * 

But  the  garrison  of  Ostend  was  quite  as  dangerous  to  the 
peasants  and  the  country  squires  of  Flanders,  as  were  the 
wolves  or  wild  boars  ;  and  many  a  pacific  individual  of  retired 
habits,  and  with  a  remnant  of  property  worth  a  ransom,  was 
doomed  to  see  himself  whisked  from  his  seclusion  by  Conway's 
troopers,  and  made  a  compulsory  guest  at  the  city.  Prisoners 
were  brought  in  from  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  ;  and  there  was 
one  old  gentlemen,  "  well-languaged,"  who  "  confessed  merrily 
to  Cecil,  that  when  the  soldiers  fetched  him  out  of  his  own 
mansion-house,  sitting  safe  in  his  study,  he  was  as  little  in  fear 
of  the  garrison  of  Ostend  as  he  was  of  the  Turk  or  the  devil."  ' 


>  And  Doctor  Rogers  held  yeiy 
mmilar  language :  "  The  most  dolorous 
fiud  heavy  sights  in  this  voyage  to 
Ghent,  by  me  -weighed,"  he  said; 
*' seeing  the  countries  which,  hereto- 
fore, by  traffic  of  merchants,  as  much 
as  any  other  1  have  seen  flourish,  now 
partly  drowned,  and,  except  certain 
l^reat    cities,  wholljr  burned,    ruined, 


and  desolate,  possessed,  I  say,  with 
wolves,  wild  boars,  and  foxes — a  great 
testimony  of  the  wrath  of  God,"  Ac. 

Ac.    Dr.  Rogers  to  the  Queen,—  Ap  il, 

1588.     (&  P.  Office  MSw) 

«  Cecil  to  Burghley,  ^   March,    m 
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Three  days  after  the  departure  of  G«mier^  Dr.  Dale  and 
his  attendants  started  upon  their  expedition  from  Ostend  to 
7  Ghent — an  hour's  journey  or  so  in  these  modem 

w  '  times.  The  English  envoys,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
found  it  a  more  formidable  undertaking.  They  were 
many  hours  traversing  the  four  miles  to  Oudenburg,  their  first 
halting-place ;  for  the  waters  were  out,  there  having  been  a 
great  breach  of  the  ada-dyke  of  Ostend,  a  disaster  threatening 
destruction  to  town  and  country.^  At  Oudenburg,  a  ^^  small 
and  wretched  hole,""  as  Garnier  had  described  it  to  be,  there 
was,  however,  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  Spanish  soldiers, 
under  the  Marquis  de  Benti.  From  these  a  convoy  of  fifty 
troopers  was  appointed  to  protect  the  English  travellers  to 
Bruges.  Here  they  arrived  at  three  o'clock,  were  met  outside 
the  gates  by  the  famous  General  La  Motte,  and  by  him  escorted 
to  their  lodgings  in  the  ^^  English  house,"  and  afterwards 
handsomely  entertained  at  supper  in  his  own  quarters. 

The  General's  wife,  Madame  de  la  Motte,  was,  according  to 
Cecil,  "  a  fair  gentlewoman  of  discreet  and  modest  behaviour, 
and  yet  not  unwilling  sometimes  to  hear  herself  speak ;"?  so 
that  in  her  society,  and  in  that  of  her  sister — "  a  nun  of  the 
order  of  the  Mounts,  but  who,  like  the  rest  of  the  sbterhood, 
wore  an  ordinary  dress  in  the  evening,  and  might  leave 
the  convent  if  asked  in  marriage" — the  supper  passed  off 
very  agreeably. 

In  the  evening  Cecil  found  that  his  fiither  had  formerly 
occupied  the  same  bedroom  of  the  English  hotel  in  which  he 

Friday     ^^  *^^^  lodged  ;  for  he  found  that  Lord  Buighley 

March  8,    had  scrawled  his  name  in   the   chimney-comer — a 

fact  which  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  son.* 

The  next  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  travellers  set  forth 
for  Ghent  The  journey  was  a  miserable  one.  It  was  as  cold 
and  gloomy  weather  as  even  a  Flemish  month  of  March  could 
furnish.  A  drizzling  rain  was  falling  all  day  long,  the  lanes 
were  foul  and  miry,  the  frequent  thickets  which  overhung 


*  Cecil  to  Burghley,  -  March,  1588. 
(S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
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their  path  were  swarming  with  the  freebooters  of  Zeeland,  who 
were  ^'  ever  at  hand/'  says  Cecil,  ^^  to  have  picked  our  purses, 
but  that  they  descried  our  convoy,  and  so  saved  themselves  in 
the  woods."  Sitting  on  horseback  ten  hours  without  alighting, 
under  such  circumstances  as  these,  was  not  luxurious  for  a 
fragile  little  gentleman  like  Queen  Elizabeth's  "  pigmy ;" 
especially  as  Dr.  Dale  and  himself  had  only  half  a  red  herring 
between  them  for  luncheon,  and  supped  afterwards  upon  an 
orange.*  The  envoy  protested  that  when  they  could  get  a 
couple  of  eggs  a  piece,  while  travelling  in  Flanders,  "  they 
thought  they  fared  like  princes."* 

Nevertheless  Cecil  and  himself  fought  it  out  manfully,  and 
when  they  reached  Ghent,  at  five  in  the  evening,  they  were 
met  by  their  acquaintance  Gkimier,  and  escorted  to  their 
lodgings.  Here  they  were  waited  upon  by  President  Bichardot, 
''a  tall  gentleman,"  on  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  and  then 
left  to  their  much-needed  repose. 

Nothing  could  be  more  forlorn  than  the  country  of  the 
obedient  Netherlands,  through  which  their  day's  journey  had 
led  them.  Desolation  had  been  the  reward  of  obedience. 
"  The  misery  of  the  inhabitants,"  said  Cecil,  "  is  incredible, 
both  without  the  town,  where  all  things  are  wasted,  houses 
spoiled,  and  grounds  unlaboured,  and  also,  even  in  these 
great  cities,  where  they  are  for  the  most  part  poor  beggars 
even  in  the  fairest  houses."  * 

And  all  this  human  wretchedness  was  the  elaborate 
work  of  one  man — one  dull,  heartless  bigot,  living,  far 
away,  a  life  of  laborious  ease  and  solemn  sensuality  ;  and, 
in  reality,  almost  as  much  removed  from  these  fellow- 
creatures  of  his,  whom  he  called  his  subjects,  as  if  he  had 
been  the  inhabitant  of  another  planet.  Has  history  many 
more  instructive  warnings  against  the  horrors  of  arbitrary 
government — against  the  folly  of  mankind  in  ever  tolerating 
the  rule  of 'a  single  irresponsible  individual,  than  the  lesson 
furnished  by  the  life-work  of  that  crowned  criminal,  Philip 
the  Second  ? 

*  Dale  to  BurgWey,  -  March,  1588.    (S.  P.  Offloe  MR)        •  Ibid,  •  Ibid 
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The  longing  for  peace  on  the  part  of  these  unfortunate 
obedient  Flemings  was  intense.  Incessant  cries  for  peace 
reached  the  ears  of  the  envoys  on  every  side.  Alas,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  these  peace-wishers,  had  they  stood  side 
by  side  with  their  brethren,  the  noble  Hollanders  and  Zee- 
landers,  when  they  had  been  wresting,  if  not  peace,  yet  inde- 
pendence and  liberty,  from  Philip,  with  their  own  right  hands. 
Now  the  obedient  Flemings  were  but  fuel  for  the  vast  flame 
which  the  monarch  was  kindling  for  the  destruction  of  Chris- 
tendom— ^if  all  Christendom  were  not  willing  to  accept  his 
absolute  dominion. 

The  burgomasters  of  Ghent— of  Ghent,  once  the  powerful, 
the  industrious,  the  opulent,  the  free,  of  all  cities  in  the  world 
now  the  most  abject  and  forlorn — came  in  the  morning  to 
wait  upon  Elizabeth's  envoy,  and  to  present  him,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  with  some  flasks  of  wine.  They  came  with 
tears  streaming  down  their  cheeks,  earnestly  expressing  the 
desire  of  their  hearts  for  peace,  and  their  joy  that  at  least 
it  had  now  "  begun  to  be  thought  on.''  ^ 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  replied  Dr.  Dale,  "  that  her  excellent 
Majesty  the  Queen — filled  with  compassion  for  your  condition, 
and  having  been  informed  that  the  Duke  of  Parma  is  desirous 
of  peace — ^has  vouchsafed  to  make  this  overture.  If  it  take 
not  the  desired  effect,  let  not  the  blame  rest  upon  her,  hut 
upon  her  adversaries."  To  these  words  the  magistrates  all 
said  Amen,  and  invoked  blessings  on  her  Majesty.'  And 
most  certainly,  Elizabeth  was  sincerely  desirous  of  peace, 
even  at  greater  sacrifices  than  the  Duke  could  well  have 
imagined  ;  but  there  was  something  almost  diabolic  in  the 
cold  dissimulation  by  which  her  honest  compassion  was  mocked, 
and  the  tears  of  a  whole  people  in  its  agony  made  the  laughing- 
stock of  a  despot  and  his  tools. 

On  Saturday  morning,  Bichardot  and  Gamier  waited  upcHi 
the  envoy  to  escort  him  to  the  presence  of  the  Duke.  Cecil, 
who  accompanied  him,  was  not  much  impressed  with,  tlie 

'  Cecil  to  Btirghlej,  ~  March.    MS.  alreadj^dtocL  >  Ibid. 
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grandeur  of  Alexander's  lodgings,  and  made  nn-  9  M»irch, 
favourable  and  rather  unreasonable  comparisons  *^  ^^®^* 
between  them  and  the  splendour  of  Elizabeth's  court.  Thej 
passed  through  an  ante-chamber  into  a  dining-room,  thence 
into  an  inner  chamber,  and  next  into  the  Duke's  room.  In 
the  ante-chamber  stood  Sir  William  Stanley,  the  Deventer 
traitor,  conversing  with  one  Mockett,  an  Englishman,  long 
resident  in  Flanders.  Stanley  was  meanly  dressed,  in  the 
Spanish  fashion,  and  as  young  Cecil,  passing  through  the 
chamber,  looked  him  in  the  face,  he  abruptly  turned  from  him, 
and  pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes.  "  'Twas  well  he  did  so," 
said  that  young  gentleman,  "  for  his  taking  it  off  would  hardly 
have  cost  me  mine."  *  Cecil  was  informed  that  Stanley  was 
to  have  a  commandery  of  Malta,  and  was  in  good  favour  with 
the  Duke,  who  was,  however,  quite  weary  of  his  mutinous  and 
disorderly  Irish  regiment,' 

In  the  bed-chamber,  Farnese — accompanied  by  the  Marquis 
del  Guasto,  the  Marquis  of  Renty,  the  Prince  of  Aremberg, 
President  Richardot,  and  Secretary  Cosimo — ^received  the 
envoy  and  his  companion.  "  Small  and  mean  was  the  furni- 
ture of  the  chamber,"  said  Cecil ;  "  and  although  they  attribute 
this  to  his  love  of  privacy,  yet  it  is  a  sign  that  peace  is  the 
mother  of  all  honour  and  state,  as  may  best  be  perceived  by 
the  court  of  England,  which  her  Majesty's  royal  presence  doth 
so  adorn,  as  that  it  exceedeth  this  as  far  as  the  sun  surpasseth 
in  light  the  other  stars  of  the  firmament."^ 

Here  was  a  compliment  to  the  Queen  and  her  upholsterers 
drawn  in  by  the  ears.  Certainly,  if  the  first  and  best  fruit  of 
the  much-longed-for  petice  were  only  to  improve  the  furniture 
of  royal  and  ducal  apartments,  it  might  be  as  well  perhaps  for 
the  war  to  go  on,  while  the  Queen  continued  to  outshine  all 
the  stars  in  the  firmament.  But  the  budding  courtier  and 
statesman  knew  that  a  personal  cpmpliment  to  Elizabeth 
could  never  be  amiss  or  ill-timed. 

The  envoy  delivered  the  greetings  of  her  Majesty  to  the 
Duke,  and  was  heard  with  great  attention.     Alexander  at- 

'  Cecfl  to  Burghley,  MS.  last  cited.  •  Ibid.  »  Ibid. 
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tempted  a  reply  in  French,  which  was  very  imperfect,  and, 
apologizing,  exchanged  that  tongue  for  Italian.^  He  alluded 
with  great  fervour  to  the  "  honourable  opinion  oonoeming  hia 
sincerity  and  word,''  expressed  to  him  by  her  Majesty,  through 
the  mouth  of  her  envoy.  "And  indeed,''  said  he,  "I  have 
always  had  especial  care  of  keeping  my  word.  My  body  and 
service  are  at  the  commandment  of  the  King,  my  lord  and 
master,  but  my  honour  is  my  own,  and  her  Majesty  may  be 
assured  that  I  shall  always  have  especial  regard  of  my  word 
to  so  great  and  famous  a  Queen  as  her  Majesty." 

The  visit  was  one  of  preliminaries  and  of  ceremony.  Never- 
theless Farnese  found  opportunity  to  impress  the  envoy  and 
his  companions  with  his  sincerity  of  heart.  Ha  conversed 
much  with  Cecil,  making  particular  and  personal  inquiries, 
and  with  appearance  of  deep  interest,  in  r^ard  to  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

"  There  is  not  a  prince  in  the  world — "  he  said,  "  reserving 
all  question  between  her  Majesty  and  my  royal  master — ^to 
whom  I  desire  more  to  do  servica  So  much  have  I  heard  of 
her  perfections,  that  I  wish  earnestly  that  things  might  so  fifdl 
out,  as  that  it  might  be  my  fortune  to  look  upon  her  £gm» 
before  my  return  to  my  own  country.  Yet  I  desire  to  behold 
her,  not  as  a  servant  to  him  who  is  not  able  still  to  maintain 
war,  or  as  one  that  feared  any  harm  that  might  befall  him ; 
for  in  such  matters  my  account  was  made  long  ago,  to  endure 
all  which  God  may  send.  But,  in  truth,  I  am  weary  to 
behold  the  miserable  estate  of  this  people,  fallen  upon  them 
through  their  own  folly,  and  methinks  that  he  who  should  do 
the  best  offices  of  peace  would  perform  a  pium  et  sanctissimum 
opus.  Bight  glad  am  I  that  the  Queen  is  not  behind  me  in 
zeal  for  peace."  He  then  complimented  Cecil  in  regard  to 
his  father,  whom  he  understood  to  be  the  principal  mover  in 
these  negotiations.' 

The  young  man  expressed  his  thanks,  and  especially  for  tbo 

>  Cecil  to  BurKfaley,  Ma  last  dted. 
»  CocU  to  Burghley,  -  March.    MS.  alreadj  dtad. 
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good  affection  which  the  Duke  had  manifested  to  the  Queen 
aqd  in  the  blessed  cause  of  peace.  He  was  well  aware  that 
her  Majesty  esteemed  him  a  prince  of  great  honour  and  virtue, 
and  that  for  this  good  work,  thus  auspiciously  b^un,  no  man 
could  possibly  doubt  that  her  Majesty,  like  himself,  was  most 
zealously  affected  to  bring  all  things  to  a  perfect  peace. 

The  matters  discussed  in  this  first  interview  were  only  in 
regard  to  the  place  to  be  appointed  for  the  coming  con- 
ferences, and  the  exchange  of  powers.  The  Queen's  commis- 
sioners had  expected  to  treat  at  Ostend.  Alexander,  on  the 
contrary,  wds  unable  to  listen  to  such  a  su^estion,  as  it  would 
be  utter  dereliction  of  his  master's  dignity  to  send  envoys  to 
a  city  of  his  own,  now  in  hostile  occupation  by  her  Majesty's 
forces.  The  place  of  conference,  therefore,  would  be  matter 
of  future  consideration.  In  respect  to  the  exchange  of  powers, 
Alexander  expressed  the  hope  that  no  man  would  doubt  as  to 
the  production  on  his  commissioners'  part  of  aYnple  authority 
both  from  himself  and  from  the  King.^ 

Yet  it  will  be  remembered,  that,  at  this  moment,  the  Duke 
had  not  only  no  powers  from  the  King,  but  that  Philip  had 
most  expressly  refused  to  send  a  commission,  and  that  he  fiiUy 
expected  the  negotiation  to  be  superseded  by  the  invasion, 
before  the  production  of  the  powers  should  become  indis- 
pensable. 

And  when  Famese  was  speaking  thus  fervently  in  favour 
of  peace,  and  parading  his  word  and  his  honour,  the  letters 
lay  in  his  cabinet  in  that  very  room,  in  which  Philip  expressed 
his  conviction  that  his  general  was  already  in  London,  that 
the  whole  realm  of  England  was  already  at  the  mercy  of 
a  Spanish  soldiery,  and  that  the  Queen,  upon  whose  perfections 
Alexander  had  so  long  yearned  to  gaze,  was  a  discrowned 
captive,  entirely  in  her  great  enemy's  power. 

Thus  ended  the  preliminary  interview.    On  the  following 
Monday,  11th  March,  Dr.  Dale  and  his  attendants  made  the 
best  of  their  way  back  to  Ostend,  while  young  Cecil,  n  Man*, 
with  a  safe  conduct  from  Champagny,  set  forth  on  a     ^^®®- 
little  tour  in  Flanders. 

<  CecU  to  Bnirgfaley,  MS.  last  cited. 
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The  journey  from  Ghent  to  Antwerp  was  easy,  and  he  was 
agreeably  surprised  by  the  apparent  prosperity  of  the  country. 
At  intervals  of  every  few  miles,  he  was  refreshed  with  the 
spectacle  of  a  gibbet  well  garnished  with  dangling  freebooters, 
and  rejoiced,  therefore,  in  comparative  security.  For  it  seemed 
that  the  energetic  bailiff  of  Waasland  had  levied  a  contribu- 
tion upon  the  proprietors  of  the  country,  to  be  expended 
mainly  in  hanging  brigands  ;  and  so  well  had  the  funds  been 
applied,  that  no  predatory  bands  could  make  their  appear- 
ance but  they  were  instantly  pursued  by  soldiers,  and  hanged 
forthwith,  without  judge  or  trial.  Cecil  counted 'twelve  such 
places  of  execution  on  his  road  between  Ghent  and  Antwerp.' 

On  his  journey  he  fell  in  with  an  Italian  merchant,  Lan- 
franchi  by  name,  of  a  great  commercial  house  in  Antwerp,  in 
the  days  when  Antwerp  had  commerce,  and  by  him,  on  his 
arrival  the  same  evening  in  that  town,  he  was  made  an 
honoured  guesl,  both  for  his  father's  sake  and  his  Queen's. 
*''Tis  the  pleasantest  city  that  ever  I  saw,"  said  Cecil,  ''for 
situation  and  building,  but  utterly  left  and  abandoned  now  by 
those  rich  merchants  that  were  wont  to  fi^uent  the  place."* 

His  host  was  much  interested  in  the  peace-negotiations,  and 
indeed,  through  his  relations  with  Champagny  and  Andre88 
de  Loo,  had  been  gne  of  the  instruments  by  which  it  had  been 
commenced.  He  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  Spanish  cap- 
tains and  soldiers,  to  whose  rapacity  and  ferocity  he  mainly 
ascribed  the  continuance  of  the  war ;  and  he  was  especially 
incensed  with  Stanley  and  other  English  ren^ades,  who  were 
thought  fiercer  haters  of  England  than  were  the  Spaniards 
themselves.  Even  in  the  desolate  and  abject  condition  of 
Antwerp  and  its  neighbourhood,  at  that  moment,  the  quick 
eye  of  Cecil  detected  the  latent  signs  of  a  possible  splendour. 
Should  peace  be  restored,  the  territory  once  more  be  tilled, 
and  the  foreign  merchants  attracted  thither  again,  he  believed 
that  the  governor  of  the  obedient  Netherlands  might  live  there 
in  more  magnificence  than  the  King  of  Spain  himself,  ex- 
hausted as  were  his  revenues  by  the  enormous  expense  of  this 

^  Cecil  to  Burghley,  -  March,  1688,     (&  P.  Office  MS.)  "  lUA 
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protracted  war.  Eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  monthly, 
so  Lanfianchi  informed  Cecil,  were  the  costs  of  the  forces  on 
the  footing  then  established.  This,  however,  was  probably  an 
exaggeration,  for  the  royal  account-books  showed  a  less  for- 
midable sum,^  although  a  sufficiently  large  one  to  appal  a  less 
obstinate  bigot  than  Philip.  But  what  to  him  were  the  ruin 
of  the  Netherlands,  the  impoverishment  of  Spain,  and  the 
downfall  of  her  ancient  grandeur  compared  to  the  glory  of 
establishing  the  Inquisition  in  England  and  Holland  ? 

While  at  dinner  in  Lanfranchi's  house,  Cecil  was  witness 
to  another  characteristic  of  the  times,  and  one  which  afforded 
proof  of  even  more  formidable  freebooters  abroad  than  those 
for  whom  the  bailiff  of  Waasland  had  erected  his  gibbets. 
A  canal-boat  had  left  Antwerp  for  Brussels  that  morning,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  city  had  been  set  upon  by  a 
detachment  from  the  English  garrison  of  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
and  captured,  with  twelve  prisoners  and  a  freight  of  60,000 
florins  in  money.  "  This  struck  the  company  at  the  dinner- 
table  all  in  a  dump,"  said  Cecil.  And  well  it  might ;  for  the 
property  mainly  belonged  to  themselves,  and  they,  forthwith 
did  their  best  to  have  the  marauders  waylaid  on  their  return. 
But  Cecil,  notwithstanding  his  gratitude  for  the  hospitality  of 
Lanfranchi,  sent  word  next  day  to  the  garrison  of  Bergen  of 


'  "Belacion  particular  de  lo  que 
monta  un  mes  de  sueldo  de  toda  la 
gente  de  este  excrcito  asi  infant^*  como 
cab*  y  eDtretenidos  de  todos  naciones, 
artill*  armada,  rituallas,  y  el  numero 
de  la  geote  que  hay  conforme  a  la 
•Itima  muestra  de  29  Apr^  1588 : — 

InflmterU.      Hombres.  Vanderas.  Per  Mes. 
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Ital*      5,339 

89 
52 
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Jooigog*      i 
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29 
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Caballeria  ligera. 
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Castillos. 
Anverea  . .  )  Per  Mes. 

Gande     ..  Vl,180 6,508 

Charlemont ) 

Entretenidos. 

668 23,204 

El  Armada  de  Mar,  gasto  ordi- )  oa  ^nn 

nariopermee f  ^•'**'® 

Artillaria 8,200 

YituallaB,  spedale,  Ac 4,384 

Sumario  total 
59,9 15  hombres,  per  mee,  eecu-  >  oon  jntt 

doe ^^80,437 

Sua  Alteza   Alessandro   Famese,   per 

mes,  3000  eecudos  d'  oro. 
Maesse  del  campo  gon',  per  mes,  1000. 
Monta  el  gasto  ordina<>  de  oada  me- 
hasta  aqui  $454,316  per  mes  —  370,000 
escudos  de  oro."  (Archive  d^  Siznau- 
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the  designs  against  them,  and  on  his  arrival  at  the  place  had 
the  satis&ction  of  being  informed  by  Lord  Willooghby  that 
the  party  had  got  safe  home  with  their  plunder.^ 

"And  well  worthy  they  are  of  it,"  said  young  Robert, 
"  considering  how  far  they  go  for  it." 

The  traveller,  on  leaving  Antwerp,  proceeded  down  the 
river  to  Bergen-op-Zoom,  where  he  was  hospitably  entertained 
by  that  doughty  old  soldier  Sir  William  Beade,  and  met  Lord 
Willoughby,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Brielle  on  a  visit  to  the 
deposed  elector  Truchsess,  then  living  in  that  neighbourhood. 
Cecil — who  was  not  passion's  slave — ^had  small  sympathy  with 
the  man  who  could  lose  a  sovereignty  for  the  sake  of  Agnes 
Mansfeld.  "  'Tis  a  very  goodly  gentleman,"  said  he,  "  well 
&shioned,  and  of  good  speech,  for  which  I  must  rather  praise 
him  than  for  loving  a  wife  better  than  so  great  a  fortune  as  be 
lost  by  her  occasion."'  At  BrieUe  he  was  handsomely  enter- 
tained by  the  magistrates,  who  had  agreeable  recollections  of 
his  brother  Thomas,  late  governor  of  that  city.  Thence  he 
proceeded  by  way  of  Delft — which,  like  all  English  travellers, 
he  described  as  "the  finest  built  town  that  ever  he  saw" — to 
the  Hague,  and  thence  to  Pushing,  and  so  back  by  sea  to 
Ostend.  He  had  made  the  most  of  his  three  weeks'  tour,  had 
seen  many  important  towns  both  in  the  republic  and  in  the 
obedient  Netherlands,  and  had  conversed  with  many  "tall 
gentlemen,"  as  he  expressed  himself,  among  the  English 
commanders,  having  been  especially  impressed  by  the  heroes 
of  Sluys,  Baskerville  and  that  "proper  gentleman  Francis 
Vere."^ 

He  was  also  presented  by  Lord  Willoughby  to  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  and  was  perhaps  not  very  benignantly  received  by  the 
young  prince.  At  that  particular  moment,  when  Leicester's 
deferred  resignation,  the  rebellion  of  Sonoy  in  North  Holland, 
foimded  on  a  fictitious  allegiance  to  the  late  governor- 
general,  the  perverse  determination  of  the  Queen  to  treat  for 

'  CegU  to  BnzKhley,  ^  Haich.    1C&   I      «  CecU  to   Bozghi^,  *'^'  1M9 

already  cited.  |  (S.  P.  Office  Ma)  *  Ibil 
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peace  against  the  advice  of  all  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
Netherlands^  and  the  sharp  rebukes  perpetually  administered 
by  her,  in  consequence,  to  the  young  stadholder  and  all  his 
supporters,  had  not  tended  to  produce  the  most  tender  feelings 
upon  their  part  towards  the  English  government,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  the  handsome  soldier  should  look  askance  at 
the  crooked  little  courtier,  whom  even  the  great  Queen  smiled 
at  while  she  petted  him.    Cecil  was  very  angry  with  Maurice. 

"  In  my  life  I  never  saw  worse  behaviour,"  he  said,  "  except 
it  were  in  one  lately  come  from  school  There  is  neither 
outward  appearance  in  him  of  any  noble  mind  nor  inward 
virtue."* 

Although  Cecil  had  consumed  nearly  the  whole  month  of 
March  in  his  tour,  he  had  been  more  profitably  employed  than 
were  the  royal  commissioners  during  the  same  period  at 
Ostend. 

Never  did  statesmen  know  better  how  not  to  do  that  which 
they  were  ostensibly  occupied  in  doing  than  Aleicander  Famese 
and  his  agents,  Champagny,  Bichardot,  Jacob  Maas,  and 
Gamier.  The  first  pretext  by  which  much  time  was  cleverly 
consumed  was  the  dispute  as  to  the  place  of  meeting.  Doctor 
Dale  had  already  expressed  his  desire  for  Ostend  as  the  place 
of  colloquy.  "  'Tis  a  very  slow  old  gentleman,^  this  Doctor 
Dale,"  said  Alexander  ;  "  he  was  here  in  the  time  of  Madam 
my  mother,  and  has  also  been  ambassador  at  Vienna.  I  have 
received  him  and  his  attendants  with  great  courtesy,  and  held 
out  great  hopes  of  peace.  We  had  conversations  about  the 
place  of  meeting.  He  wishes  Ostend  :  I  object.  The  first 
conference  will  probably  be  at  some  point  between  that  place 
and  Newport."* 

The  next  opportunity  for  discussion  and  delay  was  afforded 
by  the  question  of  powers.  And  it  must  be  ever  borne  in 
mind  that  Alexander  was  daily  expecting  the  arrival  of  the 
invading  fleets  and  armies  of  Spain,  and  was  holding  himself 


19 
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in  readiness  to  place  himself  at  their  head  for  the  conquest  of 
England.  This  was,  of  course,  so  strenuously  denied  by 
himself  and  those  under  his  influence,  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
implicitly  believed  him,  Burghley  was  lost  in  doubt,  and 
even  the  astute  Walsingham  began  to  distrust  his  own  sensea 
So  much  strength  does  a  falsehood  acquire  in  determined  and 
skilful  hands. 

"  As  to  the  commissions,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  fw 
your  Majesty  to  send  them,"  wrote  Alexander  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  receiving  the  English  envoy  at  Ghent,  "for— 
unless  the  Armada  arrive  soon — it  will  be  indispensable  for  me 
to  have  them,  in  order  to  keep  the  n^otiation  alive.  Of 
course  they  will  never  broach  the  principal  matters  without 
exhibition  of  powers.  Bichardot  is  aware  of  the  secret  which 
your  Majesty  confided  to  me,  namely,  that  the  n^otiations 
are  only  intended  to  deceive  the  Queen  and  to  gain  time  for 
the  fleet ;  but  the  powers  must  be  sent  in  order  that  we  maj 
be  able  to  produce  ihem,  although  your  secret  intentions  will 
be  obeyed."  ^ 

The  Duke  commented,  however,  on  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  carrying  out  the  plan,  as  originally  proposed.  "  The  con- 
quest of  England  would  have  been  difficult,"  he  said,  "even 
although  the  country  had  been  taken  by  surprise.  Now  they 
are  strong  and  armed ;  we  are  comparatively  weak.  The 
danger  and  the  doubt  are  great ;  and  the  English  deputies,  I 
think,  are  really  desirous  of  peace.  Nevertheless  I  am  at 
your  Majesty's  disposition — ^life  and  all — and  probably,  be/ore 
the  answer  arrives  to  this  letter,  the  fleet  will  have  arrived,  and 
/  shall  have  wndertaken  the  passage  to  England,"  * 

After  three  weeks  had  thus  adroitly  been  frittered  away, 
the  English  commissioners  became  somewhat  impatient,  and 
despatched  Doctor  Bogers  to  the  Duke  at  Ghent.  This  was 
extremely  obliging  upon  their  part,  for  if  Valentine  Dale  were 
a  "  slow  old  gentleman,"  he  was  keen,  caustic,  and  rapid,  as 
compared  to  John  Bogers.  A  formalist  and  a  pedant,  a  man 
of  red  tape  and  routine,  full  of  precedents  and  declamatory 

'  Parma  to  Philip  H,  20  March,  1588.     (Arch,  de  Simanoas,  U&)         *  Ibil 
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commonplaces  which  he  mistook  for  eloquence,  honest  as 
daylight  and  tedious  as  a  king,  he  was  just  the  time-consumer 
for  Alexander's  purpose.  The  wily  Italian  listened  with  pro- 
found attention  to  the  wise  saws  in  which  the  excellent  diplo- 
matist revelled,  and  his  fine  eyes  often  filled  with  tears  at  the 
Doctor's  rhetoric. 

Three  interviews— -each  three  mortal  hours  long — did  the 
two  indulge  in  at  Ghent,  and  never  was  high  commissioner 
better  satisfied  with  himself  than  was  John  Rogers  upon 
those  occasions.  He  carried  every  point ;  he  convinced,  he 
softened,  he  captivated  the  great  Duke  ;  he  turned  the  great 
Duke  round  his  finger.  The  great  Duke  smiled,  or  wept,  or 
fell  into  his  arms,  by  turns.  Alexander's  military  exploits 
had  rung  through  the  world,  his  genius  for  diplomacy  and 
statesmanship  had  never  been  disputed ;  but  his  talents  as  a 
light  comedian  were,  in  these  interviews,  for  the  first  time 
fully  revealed. 

On  the  26th  March  the  learned  Doctor  made  his  first  bow 
and  performed  his  first  flourish  of  compliments  at   Ghent. 

»^^^  "  I  assure  your  Majesty,"  said  he,  "  his  Highness 
1588.*  followed  my  compliments  of  entertainment  with  so 
much  honour,  as  that — his  Highness  or  I,  speaking  of  the 
Queen  of  England — ^he  never  did  less  than  uncover  his  head  ; 
not  covering  the  same,  unless  I  was  covered  also."  ^  And  after 
these  salutations  had  at  last  been  got  through  with,  thus 
spake  the  Doctor  of  Laws  to  the  Duke  of  Parma  : — 

"  Almighty  God,  the  light  of  lights,  be  pleased  to  enlighten 
the  understanding  of  your  Alteza,  and  to  direct  the  same  to 
his  glory,  to  the  uniting  of  both  their  Majesties  and  the 
finishing  of  these  most  bloody  wars,  whereby  these  countries, 
being  in  the  highest  degree  of  misery  desolate,  lie  as  it  were 
prostrate  before  the  wrathful  presence  of  the  most  mighty 
God,  most  lamentably  beseeching  his  Divine  Majesty  to  with- 
draw his  scourge  of  war  from  them,  and  to  move  the  hearts  of 
princes  to  restore  them  unto  peace,  whereby  they  might  attain 

'  Pootor  Rogers  to  theQoeen,  -1  Apri],  1688.    (S.  P.  Office  lOi) 
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unto  their  ancient  flower  and  dignity.  Into  the  hands  of 
your  Alteza  are  now  the  lives  of  many  thoosands^  the  destruc- 
tion of  cities,  towns,  and  countries,  which  to  put  to  the  fortuDe 
of  war  how  perilous  it  were,  I  pray  consider.  Think  ye,  ye 
see  the  mothers  left  alive  tendering  their  offspring  in  your 
presence/'  ^^nam  mairibua  detestcUa  bdla/'  continued  the 
orator.  ^^  Think  also  of  others  of  all  sexes,  ages,  and  con- 
ditions, on  their  knees  before  your  Alteza,  most  humbly 
praying  and  crying  most  dolorously  to  spare  their  lives,  and 
save  their  property  from  the  ensanguined  soourge  of  the  insane 
fioldiers,''  and  so  on,  and  so  on.^ 

Now  Philip  II.  was  slow  in  resolving,  slower  in  action. 
The  ponderous  three-deckers  of  Biscay  were  notoriously  the 
dullest  sailers  ever  known,  nor  were  the  fettered  slaves  who 
rowed  the  great  galleys  of  Portugal  or  of  Andalusia  very 
brisk  in  their  movements  ;  and  yet  the  King  might  have 
found  time  to  marshal  his  ideas  and  his  squadrons,  and  the 
Armada  had  leisure  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  and  invade 
England  afterwards,  if  a  succession  of  John  Bogerses  could 
have  entertained  his  Highness  with  compliments  while  the 
preparations  were  making. 

But  Alexander — at  the  very  outset  of  the  Doctor's  eloqneDce 
— ^found  it  difficult  to  suppress  his  feelings.  "I  can  assure 
your  Majesty,"  said  Rogers,  "  that  his  eyes — ^he  has  a  very 
large  eye— were  moistened.  Sometimes  they  were  thrown 
upward  ta  heaven,  sometimes  they  were  fixed  full  upon  me, 
sometimes  they  were  cast  downward,  well  declaring  how  his 
heart  was  affected."  * 

I  Honest  John  even  thought  it  necessary  to  mitigate  the 
effect  of  his  rhetoric,  and  to  assure  his  Highness  that  it 
was,  after  all,  only  he^  Doctor  Bogers,  and  not  the  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  Qu«en's  most  serene  Majesty,  who  wm 
exciting  all  this  emotion. 

"  At  this  part  of  my  speech/'  said  he,  '^  I  prayed  his  High- 
ness not  to  be  troubled,'  for  that  the  same  only  proceeded  Jrom 

*  Doctor  Bogen  to  the  Queen,  MS.  last  dted    'Ibid.    *  *«fioontentani,"  Ibi<L 
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Doctor  HogerSy  who,  it  might  please  him  to  know,  was  so  much 
moved  with  the  pitiful  case  of  these  countries,  as  also  that 
which  of  war  was  sure  to  ensue,  that  I  wished,  if  my  body 
were  full  of  rivers  of  blood,  the  same  to  be  poured  forth  to 
satisfy  any  that  were  blood-thirsty,  so  there  might  an  assured 
peace  follow."  ^ 

His  Highness,  at  any  rate,  manifesting  no  wish  to  drink  of 
such  sanguinary  streams — even  had  the  Doctor's  body  con- 
tained them — Rogers  became  calmer.  He  then  descended 
from  rhetoric  to  jurisprudence  and  casuistry,  and  argued  at 
intolerable  length  the  propriety  of  commencing  the  con- 
ferences at  Ostend,  and  of  exhibiting  mutuaUy  the  commissions. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  follow  him  as  closely  as  did 
Famese.  When  he  had  finished  the  first  part  of  his  oration, 
however,  and  was  '^  addressing  himself  to  the  second  point," 
Alexander  at  last  interrupted  the  torrent  of  his  eloquence. 

^^  He  said  that  my  divisions  and  subdivisions,"  wrote  the 
Doctor,  '^  were  perfectly  in  his  remembrance,  and  that  he  would 
first  answer  the  first  point,  and  afterwards  give  audience  to 
the  second,  and  answer  the  same  accordingly." 

Accordingly  Alexander  put  on  his  hat,  and  b^^ed  the 
envoy  also  to  be  covered.  Then,  "  with  great  gravity,  as  one 
inwardly  much  moved,"  the  Duke  took  up  his  part  in  the 
dialogue. 

"  Signor  Ruggieri,"  said  he,  "you  have  propounded  unto 
me  speeches  of  two  sorts :  the  one  proceeds  from  Doctor 
Ruggieri,  the  other  from  the  lord  ambassador  of  the  most 
serene  Queen  of  England.  Touching  the  first,  I  do  give  you 
my  hearty  thanks  for  your  godly  speeches,  assuring  you  that 
though,  by  reason  I  have  always  followed  the  wars,  I  cannot 
be  ignorant  of  the  calamities  by  you  alleged,  yet  you  have 
so  truly  represented  the  same  before  mine  eyes  as  to  efiectuate 
in  me  at  this  instant,  not  only  the  confirmation  of  mine  own 
disposition  to  have  peace,  but  also  an  assurance  that  this  treaty 
shall  take  good  and  speedy  end,  seeing  that  it  hath  pleased 
God  to  raise  up  such  a  good  instrument  as  you  are."^ 

'  Rogers  to  the  Queea  MS.  before  died.  •  IbuL 
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"  Many  are  the  causes,"  continued  the  Duke,  "  which,  be- 
sides my  disposition,  move  me  to  peace.  My  father  and 
mother  are  dead,  my  son  is  a  young  prince,  my  house  has 
truly  need  of  my  presence.  I  am  not  ignorant  how  ticklish  a 
thing  is  the  fortune  of  war,  which — ^how  victorious  soevo-  I 
have  been — ^may  in  one  moment  not  only  deface  the  same, 
but  also  deprive  me  of  my  life.  The  King,  my  master,  is 
now  stricken  in  years,  his  children  are  young,  his  dominions 
in  trouble.  His  desire  is  to  live,  and  to  leave  his  posterity  in 
quietness.  The  glory  of  God,  the  honor  of  both  their 
Majesties,  and  the  good  of  these  countries,  with  the  stay  of 
the  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  and  divers  other  like  reasons, 
force  him  to  peace  J*  ^ 

Thus  spoke  Alexander,  like  an  honest  Christian  gentleman, 
avowing  the  most  equitable  and  pacific  dispositions  on  the 
part  of  his  master  and  himself.  Yet  at  that  moment  he  knew 
that  the  Armada  was  about  to  sail,  that  his  own  nights  and 
days  were  passed  in  active  preparations  for  war,  and  that  no 
earthly  power  could  move  Philip  by  one  hair's-breadth  from 
his  purpose  to  conquer  England  that  summer.' 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  follow  the  Duke  or  the  Doctor 
through  their  long  dialogue  on  the  place  of  conference,  and 
the  commissions.  Alexander  considered  it  "  infemy  "  on  his 
name  if  he  should  send  envoys  to  a  place  of  his  master's  held 
by  the  enemy.  He  was  also  of  opinion  that  it  was  unheard 
of  to  exhibit  commissions  previous  to  a  preliminary  colloquy. 

Both  propositions  were  strenuously  contested  by  Rogera. 
In  regard  to  the  second  point  in  particular,  he  showed  tri- 
umphantly, by  citations  from  the  "  Polonians,  Prussians,  and 
Lithuanians,'"  that  commissions  ought  to  be  previously  exhi- 
bited.* But  it  was  not  probable  that  even  the  Doctor's  learn- 
ing and  logic  would    persuade  Alexander    to    produce  his 


I  Rogers  to  the  Queen,  MS.  last 
dted. 

*  We  have  suffidently  proved  the 
good  faith  of  the  Queen  on  entering 
upon  theRe  negotiations.  Alexander 
himself  felt  as  sure  of  her  sincerity 
•0  he  did  of  his   master's  duplicit^r. 


"I  believe  that  she  desires  peace 
earnestly,"  said  he  to  Philip,  ""oo 
account  of  her  fear  of  expense."* 
Parma  to  PhiUp  II.  31  Jan.  158& 
(Arch,  de  Simancas.  MS.) 

'  Rogers  to  the  Queen,  MS.  almd; 
cited. 
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commission^  because,  unfortmiately,  he  had  no  commission  to 
produce.  A  comfortable  argument  on  the  subject,  however, 
would,  none  the  less,  consume  time. 

Three  hours  of  this  work  brought  them,  exhausted  and 
hungry,  to  the  hour  of  noon  and  of  dinner.  Alexander,  with 
profuse  and  smiling  thanks  for  the  envoy's  plain  dealing  and 
eloquence,  assured  him  that  there  would  have  been  peace  long 
ago  "  had  Doctor  Rogers  always  been  the  instrument,"  and  re- 
gretted that  he  was  himself  not  learned  enough  to  deal  credit- 
ably with  him.  He  would,  however,  send  Bichardot  to  bear 
him  company  at  table,  and  chop  Ic^c  with  him  afterwards. 

Next  day,  at  the  same  hour,  the  Duke  and  Doctor  had 
another  encounter.  So  soon  as  the  envoy  made  his  appear- 
ance, he  found  himself  "embraced  most  cheerfully  and 
familiarly  by  his  Alteza,"  who,  then  entering  at  once  into 
business,  asked  as  to  the  Doctor's  second  point.^ 

The  Doctor  answered  with  great  alacrity. 

"  Certain  expressions  have  been  reported  to  her  Majesty," 
said  he,  "as  coming  both  from  your  Highness  and  from 
Richardot,  hinting  at  a  possible  attempt  by  the  King  of 
Spain's  forces  against  the  Queen.  Her  Majesty,  gathering 
that  you  are  going  about  belike  to  terrify  her,  commands  me 
to  inform  you  very  clearly  and  very  expressly  that  she  does  not 
deal  so  weakly  in  her  government,  nor  so  improvidently,  but 
that  she  is  provided  for  anything  that  might  be  attempted 
against  her  by  the  King,  and  as  able  to  offend  him  as  he  her 
Majesty."  2 

Alexander — with  a  sad  countenance,  as  much  offended,  his 
eyes  declaring  miscontentment — asked  who  had  made  such  a 
report. 

"  Upon  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,"  said  he,  "  whoever  has 
said  this  has  much  abused  me,  and  evil  acquitted  himself. 
They  who  know  me  best  are  aware  that  it  is  not  my  manner 
to  let  any  word  pass  my  lips  that  might  offend  any  prince." 
Then,  speaking  most  solemnly,  he  added,  "I  declare  rtaUy 
and  irvly  (which   two  words  he    said  in  Spanish),  that  / 

*  Eogere  to  the  Queen,  MS.  last  cited.  <  Ibid. 
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know  not  of  any  intention  of  the  King  of  Spain  against  her 
Mqj€isty  or  her  realm,"  ^ 

At  that  moment  the  earth  did  not  open — ^year  of  portents 
though  it  was — and  the  Doctor,  "singularly  rejoicing"  at  this 
authentic  information  from  the  highest  source,  proceeded 
cheerfully  with  the  conversation. 

"I  hold  myself/'  he  exclaimed,  "the  man  most  satisfied 
in  the  world,  because  I  may  now  write  to  her  Majesty  that  I 
have  heard  your  Highness  upon  your  honour  use  these  words." 

" Upon  my  honour,  it  is  true,"  repeated  the  Duke  ;  "for  so 
honourably  do  I  think  of  her  Majesty,  as  that,  after  the  King, 
my  master,  I  would  honour  and  serve  her  before  any  prince 
in  Christendom."  He  added  many  earnest  asseverations  of 
similar  import. 

"I  do  not  deny,  however,"  continued  Alexander,  "that  I 
have  heard  of  certain  ships  having  been  armed  by  the  Eang 
against  that  Droak" — he  pronounced  the  "  a"  in  Drake's  name 
very  broadly,  or  Dorich — "  who  has  committed  so  many  out- 
rages ;  but  I  repeat  that  I  have  never  heard  of  any  design 
against  her  Majesty  or  against  England."' 

The  Duke  then  manifested  much  anxiety  to  know  by  whom 
he  had  been  so  misrepresented.  "  There  has  been  no  one 
with  me  but  Dr.  Dale,"  said  he,  "  and  I  marvel  that  he  should 
thus  wantonly  have  injured  me." 

"  Dr.  Dale,"  replied  Rogers,  "  is  a  man  of  honour,  of  good 
years,  learned,  and  well  experienced ;  but  perhaps  he  unfor- 
tunately misapprehended  some  of  your  Alteza's  words,  and 
thought  himself  bound  by  his  allegiance  strictly  to  report 
them  to  her  Majesty." 

"I  grieve  that  I  should  be  misrepresented  and  injured," 
answered  Famese,  "  in  a  manner  so  important  to  my  honour. 
Nevertheless,  knowing  the  virtues  with  which  her  Majesty  is 
endued,  I  assure  myself  that  the  protestations  I  am  now 
making  will  entirely  satisfy  her." 

He  then  expressed  the  fervent  hope  that  the  holy  woii  of 

*  "  Eealmente  y  verdaderamente."    (Rogers  to  the  Queen,  ME  liist  dt«d.) 

•  Ibid- 
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n^otiatioQ  now  commencing  would  result  in  a  renewal  of 
the  ancient  fiiendBhip  between  the  Houses  of  Burgundy  and 
of  England,  asserting  that  "  there  had  never  been  so  favour- 
able a  time  as  the  present." 

Under  former  governments  of  the  Netherlands  there  had 
been  many  mistakes  and  misunderstandings. 

*'  The  Duke  of  Alva/'  said  he,  "  has  learned  by  this  time, 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  how  he  discharged  his  func- 
tions, succeeding  as  he  did  my  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Parma, 
who  left  the  Provinces  in  so  flourishing  a  condition.  Of  this, 
however,  I  will  say  no  more,  because  of  a  feud  between  the 
Houses  of  Famese  and  of  Alva.  As  for  Requesens,  he  was  a 
good  fellow,  but  didn't  understand  his  business.  Don  John  of 
Austria  again,  whose  soul  I  doubt  not  is  in  heaven,  was  young 
and  poor,  and  disappointed  in  all  his  designs ;  but  God  has 
never  offered  so  great  a  hope  of  assured  peace  as  might  now 
be  accomplished  by  her  Majesty."* 

Finding  the  Duke  in  so  fervent  and  favourable  a  state  of 
mind,  the  envoy  renewed  his  demand  that  at  least  the^r^ 
meeting  of  the  commissioners  might  be  held  at  Ostend. 

"  Her  Majesty  finds  herself  so  touched  in  honour  upon  this 
point,  that  if  it  be  not  conceded — as  I  doubt  not  it  will  be, 
seeing  the  singular  forwardness  of  your  Highness  "^ — said  the 
artful  Doctor  with  a  smile,*  "  we  are  no  less  than  commanded 
to  return  to  her  Majesty's  presence." 

"  I  sent  Richardot  to  you  yesterday,"  said  Alexander ;  "  did 
he  not  content  you  ?" 

"Your  Highness,  no,"  replied  Rogers.  "Moreover  her 
Majesty  sent  me  to  your  Alteza,  and  not  to  Richardot.  And 
the  matter  is  of  such  importance  that  I  pray  you  to  add  to  all 
your  graces  and  favours  heaped  upon  me,  this  one  of  sending 
your  commissioners  to  Ostend." 

His  Highness  could  hold  out  no  longer ;  but  suddenly 
catching  the  Doctor  in  his  arms,  and  hugging  him  "  in  most 
honourable  and  amiable  manner,"  he  cried — • 

*  Rogers  to  the  Queep,  >£S,  last  cited.         *  "I  spake  it  souriant"  $ec    Jbii, 

»  Ibid. 
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''Be  contented,  be  cheerful,  my  lord  ambassador.  Yoa 
shall  be  satisfied  upon  this  point  also." 

"  And  never  did  envoy  depart/'  cried  the  lord  ambassador, 
when  he  could  get  his  breath,  "  more  bound  to  you,  and  more 
resolute  to  speak  honour  of  your  Highness  than  I  do." 

"To-morrow  we  will  ride  together  towards  Bruges,"  said 
the  Duke,  in  conclusion.     "  Till  then  farewell." 

Upon  this  he  again  heartily  embraced  the  envoy,  and  the 
friends  parted  for  the  day. 

Next  morning,  28th  March,  the  Duke,  who  was  on  his  way 
to  Bruges  and  Sluys  to  look  after  his  gun-boats,  and  other 

^^•^\   naval  and  military  preparations,  set  forth  on  horse- 

1588.  back,  accompanied  by  the  Marquis  del  Vasto,  and, 
for  part  of  the  way,  by  Rogers. 

They  conversed  on  the  general  topics  of  the  approaching 
negotiations  ;  the  Duke  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  treaty 
of  peace  would  be  made  short  work  with,  for  it  only  needed 
to  renew  the  old  ones  between  the  Houses  of  England  and 
Burgundy.  As  for  the  Hollanders  and  Zeelanders,  and  their 
accomplices,  he  thought  there  would  be  no  cause  of  stay  on 
their  account ;  and  in  regard  to  the  cautionary  towns  he  felt 
sure  that  her  Majesty  had  never  had  any  intention  of  appro- 
priating them  to  herself,  and  would  willingly  surrender  them 
to  the  King. 

Rogers  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  put  in  a  word  for 
the  Dutchmen,  who  certainly  would  not  have  thanked  him 
for  his  assistance  at  that  moment. 

"  Not  to  give  offence  to  your  Highness,"  he  said,  "  if  the 
Hollanders  and  Zeelanders,  with  their  confederates,  like  to 
come  into  this  treaty,  surely  your  Highness  would  not 
object  ?" 

Alexander,  who  had  been  riding  along  quietly  during  thig 
conversation,  with  his  right  hand  on  his  hip,  now  threw  oot 
his  arm  energetically. 

"Let  them  come  into  it,  let  them  treat,  let  them  con- 
clude,"^ he  exclaimed,  "in  the  name  of  Almighty  Qodl    1 

'  "  Butrino^  trattiDO^  oonchiudioo."   Rogers  to  the  Queen,  MS.  Ust  cited. 
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have  always  been  well  disposed  to  peace,  and  am  now  more 
80  than  ever.  I  could  even,  with  the  loss  of  my  life^  be  con- 
tent to  have  peace  made  at  this  time.'' 

Nothing  more,  worthy  of  commemoration,  occurred  during 
this  concluding  interview  ;  and  the  envoy  took  his  leave  at 
Bruges,  and  returned  to  Ostend.* 

I  have  furnished  the  reader  with  a  minute  account  of  these 
conversations,  drawn  entirely  from  the  original  records,  not 
so  much  because  the  interviews  were  in  themselves  of  vital 
importance,  but  because  they  afford  a  living  and  breathing 
example — ^better  than  a  thousand  homilies — of  the  easy  vic^ 
tory  which  diplomatic  or  royal  mendacity  may  always  obtain 
over  innocence  and  credulity. 

Certainly  never  was  envoy  more  thoroughly  b^uiled  than 
the  excellent  John  upon  this  occasion.  Wiser  than  a  ser- 
pent, as  he  imagined  himself  to  be,  more  harmless  than  a 
dove,  as  Alexander  found  him,  he  could  not  sufficiently  con- 
gratulate himself  upon  the  triumphs  of  his  eloquence  and 
his  adroitness  ;  and  despatched  most  glowing  accounts  of  his 
proceedings  to  the  Queen. 

His  ardour  was  somewhat  damped,  however,  at  receiving  a 
message  from  her  Majesty  in  reply,  which  was  anything  but 
benignant.  His  eloquence  was  not  commended  ;^  and  even 
his  preamble,  with  its  touching  allusion  to  the  live  mothers 
tendering  their  offspring — the  passage  which  had  brought  the 
tears  into  the  large  eyes  of  Alexander — ^was  coldly  and  cruelly 
censured. 

^^  Her  Majesty  can  in  no  sort  like  such  speeches'' — so  ran 
the  return-despatch — ^^  in  which  she  is  made  to  b^  for  peace. 
The  King  of  Spain  standeth  in  as  great  need  of  peace  as  her- 
self; and  she  doth  greatly  mislike  the  preamble  of  Dr. 
Eogers  in  his  address  to  the  Duke  at  Qhentj  Jinding  it,  in  very 
truth,  quite  fond  and  vain,  I  am  commanded  by  a  particular 
letter  to  let  him  understand  how  much  her  Majesty  is  offended 
with  him."  2 

I  Rogers  to  the  Queen,  MS  iMt  cited.   1      ^    ^^    ^j^   ii    .   ^    ^^^^ 
•  Lords  of  Council  to  Earl  of  Derby  wuumu,   ^  a^i^u, 

(S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
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Alexander^  on  his  part,  informed  his  royal  master  of  these 
interviews^  in  which  there  had  been  so  much  effusion  of  senti- 
ment, in  very  brief  fashion. 

"Dr.  Rogers,  one  of  the  Queen's  commissioners,  has  been 
here/'  he  said,  "  urging  me  with  all  his  might  to  let  all  your 
Majesty's  deputies  go,  if  only  for  one  hour,  to  Ostend.  I 
refused,  saying,  I  would  rather  they  should  go  to  England 
than  into  a  city  of  your  Majesty  held  by  English  troops.  I 
told  him  it  ought  to  be  satisfactory  that  I  had  offered  the 
Queen,  as  a  lady,  her  choice  of  any  place  in  the  Provinces, 
or  on  neutral  ground.  Bogers  expressed  r^;ret  for  all  the 
bloodshed  and  other  consequences  if  the  negotiations  should 
fall  through  for  so  trifling  a  cause  ;  the  more  so  as  in  retura 
for  this  little  compliment  to  the  Queen  she  would  not  only 
restore  to  your  Majesty  everything  that  she  holds  in  the 
Netherlands,  but  would  assist  you  to  recover  the  part  which 
remains  obstinate.^  To  quiet  him  and  to  consume  time,  I 
have  promised  that  President  Bichardot  shall  go  and  try  to 
satisfy  them.  Thus  two  or  three  weeks  more  toiU  be  wasted. 
But  at  last  the  time  will  come  for  exhibiting  the  powers. 
They  are  very  anxious  to  see  mine  ;  and  when  at  last  they 
find  I  have  none,  I  fear  that  they  will  break  off  the  nego* 
tiations."  ^ 

Could  the  Queen  have  been  informed  of  this  voluntary 
offer  on  the  part  of  her  envoy  to  give  up  the  cautionary 
towns,  and  to  assist  in  reducing  the  rebellion,  she  might  have 
used  stronger  language  of  rebuke.  It  is  quite  possible,  how- 
ever, that  Farnese — ^not  so  attentively  following  the  Doctor's 
eloquence  as  he  had  appeared  to  do — ^had  somewhat  inaccu* 
rately  reported  the  conversations,  which,  after  all,  he  knew 
to  be  of  no  consequence  whatever,  except  as  time-consumerB, 
For  Elizabeth,  desirous  of  peace  as  she  was,  and  trusting  to 
Famese's  sincerity  as  she  was  disposed  to  do,  was  more  sensi- 
tive than  ever  as  to  her  dignity. 


>  "  For  esta  poca  honra  que  se  hara 
a  la  Revna  ella  non  solo  restitajre  a 
V.  Mag<»  todo  lo  qoe  tieDe  destos  esta- 
do8  mas  ajrudara  a  oobrar  la  parte  que 


quedara  obstinada."    Parma  to  PhOip 
U.,    16  Apr^    1588.    (AichiTO  da  S- 
mancas,  MS.) 
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**  We  charge  you  all/'  she  wrote  with  her  own  hand  to  the 
commissioners,  *^  that  no  word  be  overslipt  by  them,  that  may 
touch  our  honour  and  greatness,  that  be  not  answered  with 
good  sharp  words.  I  am  a  king  that  will  be  ever  known  not 
to  fear  any  but  God/'  * 

It  would  have  been  better,  however,  had  the  Queen  more 
thoroughly  understood  that  the  day  for  scolding  had  quite 
gone  by,  and  that  something  sharper  than  the  sharpest  words 
would  soon  be  wanted  to  protect  England  and  herself  from 
impending  doom.  For  there  was  something  almost  gigantic 
in  the  frivolities  with  which  weeks  and  months  of  such  pre* 
cious  time  were  now  squandered.  Plenary  powers — "com- 
mision  bastantissima"  —  from  his  sovereign  had  been  an- 
nounced by  Alexander  as  in  his  possession ;  although  the 
reader  has  seen  that  he  had  no  such  powers  at  all.  The  mis- 
sion of  RogCTS  had  quieted  the  envoys  at  Ostend  for  a  time, 
and  they  waited  quietly  for  the  visit  of  Biphardot  to  Ostend, 
into  which  the  promised  meeting  of  all  the  Spanish  commis- 
sioners in  that  city  had  dwindled.  Meantime  there  was  an 
exchange  of  the  most  friendly  amenities  between  the  English 
and  their  mortal  enemies.  Hardly  a  day  passed  that  La 
Motte,  or  Renty,  or  Aremberg,  did  not  send  Lord  Derby,  or 
Cobham,  or  Robert  CecU,  a  hare,  or  a  pheasant,  or  a  cast  of 
hawks,*  and  they  in  return  sent  barrel  upon  barrel  of  Ostend 
oysters,  five  or  six  hundred  at  a  time.'  The  Englishmen,  too, 
had  it  in  their  power  to  gratify  Alexander  himself  ^ith 
English  greyhounds,  for  which  he  had  a  special  liking.  "  You 
would  wonder,"  wrote  Cecil  to  his  father,  "  how  fond  he  is  of 
English  dogs."  *  There  was  also  much  good  preaching  among 
other  occupations,  at  Ostend.  "My  Lord  of  Derby's  two 
chaplains,"  said  Cecil,  "  have  seasoned  this  town  better  with 
sermons  than  it  had  been  before  for  a  year's  space."*  But  all 
this  did  not  expedite  the  negotiations,  nor  did  the  Duke 

I  Qneen  to  the  OommissioDera,  -  April,  1688.     (S.  P.  Office  Ma) 

•  Ceca  to  Burghiey,  —  April,  1588.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

»  Ibid.  *  Ibid.  •»  Ibid. 
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manifest  so  much  anxiety  for  colloquies  as  for  greyhounds. 
So,  in  an  unlucky  hour  for  himself,  another  '^  fond  and  vain" 
old  gentleman — James  Croft,  the  comptroller,  who  had  already 
figured,  not  much  to  his  credit,  in  the  secret  negotiations 
between  the  Brussels  and  English  courts — ^betook  himself, 
unauthorized  and  alone,  to  the  Duke  at  Bruges.     Here  he  had 
an  interview  very  similar  in  character  to  that  in  which  John 
Bogers  had  been  indulged,  declared  to  Famese  that  the  Queen 
was  most  anxious  for  peace,  and  invited  him  to  send  a  secret 
envoy  to  England,  who  would  instantly  have  ocular  demon- 
stration of  the  fact.     Croft  returned  as  triumphantly  as  the 
excellent  Doctor  had  done  ;  averring  that  there  was  no  doubt 
as  to  the  immediate  conclusion  of  a  treaty.     His  grounds  of 
belief  were   very  similar  to  those  upon  which  Bogers  had 
founded  his  faith.     ^'  'Tis  a  weak  old  man  of  seventy,"  said 
Parma,  *'with  very  little  sagacity.     I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  his  colleagues  are  taking  him  in,  that  they  may  the  better 
deceive  us.^     I  will  see  that  they  do  nothing  of  the  kind" 
But  the  movement  was  purely  one  of  the  comptroller's  own 
inspiration  ;  for  Sir  James  had  a  singular  facility  for  getting 
himself  into  trouble,  and  for  making  confusion.     Already, 
when  he  had  been  scarcely  a  day  in  Ostend,  he  had  insulted 
the  governor  of  the  place,  Sir  John  Conway,  had  given  him 
the  lie  in  the  hearing  of  many  of  his  own  soldiers,  had  gone 
about  telling  all  the  world  that  he  had  express  authority  from 
her  Majesty  to  send  him  home  in  disgrace,  and  that  the  Queen 
had  called  him  a  fool,  and  quite  imfit  for  his  post.'    And  as 
if  this  had  not  been  mischief-making  enough,  in  addition  to 
the  absurd  De  Loo  and  Bodman  n^otiations  of  the  previous 
year,   in   which  he  had  been  the   principal  actor,   he  had 
crowned  his  absurdities  by  this  secret  and  officious  visit  to 
Ghent.      The  Queen,  naturally  very  indignant  at  this  con- 
duct, reprehended  him  severely,  and  ordered   him  back  to 


i  "Como  muestra  poca  sagiicidad 
ddxa  de  dar  re9elo  de  que  le  engafian 
a  el  para  mas  engafiar,"  kc.  Parma 
to  PhUip  II.,  13  May,   1588.      (Arch. 


de  Simancai^  MS.) 
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England.^  The  comptroller  was  wretched.  He  expressed 
his  readiness  to  obey  her  commands,  but  nevertheless  im- 
plored his  dread  sovereign  to  take  merciful  consideration  of 
the  manifold  misfortunes,  ruin,  and  utter  imdoing,  which 
thereby  should  fall  upon  him  and  his  unfortunate  family.  All 
this  he  protested  he  would  nothing  esteem  if  it  tended  to  her 
Majesty's  pleasure  or  service,  ^^  but  seeing  it  should  effectuate 
nothing  but  to  bring  the  aged  carcase  of  her  poor  vassal  to 
present  decay,  he  implored  compassion  upon  his  hoary  hairs, 
and  promised  to  repair  the  error  of  his  former  proceedings. 
He  avowed  that  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  disobey  for  a 
moment  her  orders  to  return,  but  ^^  that  his  aged  and  feeble 
limbs  did  not  retain  sufficient  force,  without  present  death,  to 
comply  with  her  commandment/'^  And  with  that  he  took  to 
his  bed,  and  remained  there  until  the  Queen  was  graciously 
pleased  to  grant  him  her  pardon. 

At  last,  early  in  May — instead  of  the  visit  of  Bichardot — 
there  was  a  preliminary  meeting  of  all  the  commissioners  in 
tents  on  the  sands,  within  a  cannon-shot  of  Ostend,  and  between 
that  place  and  Newport.  Jt  was  a  showy  and  ceremonious 
interview,  in  which  no  business  was  transacted.  The  commis- 
sioners of  Philip  were  attended  by  a  body  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  light  horse,  and  by  three  hundred  private  gentlemen  in 
magnificent  costume.  La  Mott«  also  came  from  Newport  with 
one  thousand  Walloon  cavalry,  while  the  English  commissioners 
on  their  part  were  escorted  from  Ostend  by  an  imposing  array  of 
English  and  Dutch  troops.*  As  the  territory  was  Spanish,  the 
dignity  of  the  King  was  supposed  to  be  preserved,  and  Alexander, 
who  had  promised  Dr.  Rogers  that  the  first  interview  should 
take  place  within  Ostend  itself,  thought  it  necessary  to  apologize 
to  his  sovereign  for  so  nearly  keeping  his  word  as  to  send  the 
envoys  within  cannon-shot  of  the  town.     "  The  English  com- 


'  Queen  to  the  Oomxniiisioiiere  for 
the  repreheDsion  of  Sir  James  Croft, 
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missioners/'  said  he,  *'  begged  with  bo  much  Bubmission  foi 
this  concession,  that  I  thought  it  as  well  to  grant  it/'^ 

The  Spanish  envoys  were  despatched  by  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  well  provided  with  full  powers  for  himself,  which  were 
not  desired  by  the  English  government,  but  unfurnished  with 
a  commission  from  Philip,  which  had  been  pronounced  indis- 
pensable.* There  was,  therefore,  much  prancing  of  cavalry, 
flourishing  of  trumpets,  and  eating  of  oysters,  at  the  first  con- 
ference, but  not  one  stroke  of  business.  As  the  English 
envoys  had  now  been  three  whole  months  in  Ostend,  and  as 
this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  they  had  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  Spanish  conmiissioners,  it  most  be  con- 
fessed that  the  tactics  of  Farnese  had  been  masterly.  Had 
the  haste  in  the  dock-yards  of  Lisbon  and  Cadiz  been  at  all 
equal  to  the  magnificent  procrastination  in  the  council-cham- 
bers of  Bruges  and  Ghent,  Medina  Sidonia  might  already  have 
been  in  the  Thames. 

But  although  little  ostensible  business  was  performed,  there 
was  one  man  who  had  always  an  eye  to  his  work.  The  same 
servant  in  plain  livery,  who  had  accompanied  Secretary 
Gamier,  on  his  first  visit  to  the  English  commissioners  at 
Ostend,  had  now  come  thither  again,  accompanied  by  a 
fellow-lackey.  While  the  complimentary  dinner,  offered  in 
the  name  of  the  absent  Farnese  to  the  Queen's  representa- 
tives, was  going  forward,  the  two  menials  strayed  off  together 
to  the  downs,  for  the  purpose  of  rabbit-shooting.^  The  one  of 
them  was  the  same  engineer  who  had  already,  on  the  former 
occasion,  taken  a  complete  survey  of  the  fortifications  of 
Ostend  ;  the  other  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Duke  of 
Parma  himself.  The  pair  now  made  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood,  and,  having  finished  their 
reconnoitring,  made  the  best  of  their  way  back  to  Bruges.* 
As  it  was  then  one  of  Alexander's  favourite  objects  to  reduce 


'  "Stiplicado  oon  grande  submidon 
que  80  diesse  esta  satisfacion  a  la 
Keyna^"  Ac.  Panna  to  Philip  II. 
(MS.  last  cited.) 


»  Ibid. 

•  Parma  to  Philip  II  13  ¥ay,  158t 
(Arch,  de  Simaocas,  MS.) 

*  Ibid. 
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the  dty  of  Ostend,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment^  it  must 
be  allowed  that  this  preliminary  conference  was  not  so  barren 
to  himself  as  it  was  to  the  commissioners.  Philip,  when  in- 
formed of  this  manoeuvre,  was  naturally  gratified  at  such 
masterly  duplicity,  while  he  gently  rebuked  his  nephew  for 
exposing  his  valuable  life ;  and  certainly  it  would  have  been 
an  inglorious  termination  to  the  Duke's  splendid  career,  had 
he  been  hanged  as  a  spy  within  the  trenches  of  Ostend.  With 
the  other  details  of  this  first  diplomatic  colloquy  Philip  was 
delighted.  *^  I  see  you  understand  me  thoroughly,"  he  said. 
'^  Keep  the  negotiation  alive  till  my  Armada  appears,  and  then 
carry  out  my  determination,  and  replant  the  Catholic  religion 
on  the  soil  of  England."^ 

The  Queen  was  not  in  such  high  spirits.  She  was  losing 
her  temper  very  fast,  as  she  became  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  she  had  been  trifled  with.  No  powers  had  been 
yet  exhibited,  no  permanent  place  of  conference  fixed  upon, 
and  the  cessation  of  arms  demanded  by  her  commissioners  for 
England,  Spain,  and  aU  the  Netherlands,  was  absolutely 
refused.'  She  desired  her  commissioners  to  inform  the  Duke 
of  Parma  that  it  greatly  touched  his  honour — as  both  before 
their  coming  and  afterwards,  he  had  assured  her  that  he  had 
comision  hoMantiaaima  from  his  sovereign — to  clear  himself  at 
once  from  the  imputation  of  insincerity.  "  Let  not  the  Duke 
think,"  she  wrote  with  her  own  hand,  "  that  we  would  so  long 
time  endure  these  many  frivolous  and  unkindly  dealings,  but 
that  we  desire  all  the  world  to  know  our  desire  of  a  kingly 
peace,  and  that  we  will  endure  no  more  the  like,  nor  any,  but 
will  return  you  from  your  charge."^ 

Accordingly — ^by  her  Majesty's  special  command — Dr.  Dale 
made  another  virit  to  Bruges,  to  discover,  once  for  all,  whether 
there  was  a  commission  from  Philip  or  not,  and,  if  so,  to  see 
it  with  his  own  eyes.     On  the  7th  May  he  had  an  interview 


»  Philip  n.  to  Panna,  21  June,  1588. 
(Arch,  de  Simancas,  MS.) 

'  Parma  to  Philip  II.  13  May,  1688. 
(Arch,  de  Simancas,  MS.) 


'    Queen     to     the     Commissiouer^ 
"±!^  1588.     (&  P.  Office  Ma) 
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with  the  Duke.     After  thanking  his  Highness  for  the  honour- 

j  ahle  and  stately  manner  in  which  the  conferences 

17  *^*  had  been  inaugurated  near  Ostend,  Dale  laid  very 
plainly  before  him  her  Majesty's  complaints  of 
the  tergiversations  and  equivocations  concerning  the  com- 
mission, which  had  now  lasted  three  months  long.^ 

In  answer,  Alexander  made  a  complimentary  harangue, 
confining  himself  entirely  to  the  first  part  of  the  envoy's 
address,  and  assuring  him  in  redundant  phraseology,  that  he 
should  hold  himself  very  guilty  before  the  world,  if  he  had  not 
surrounded  the  first  colloquy  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
two  such  mighty  princes,  with  as  much  pomp  as  the  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place  would  allow.  After  this  superfluous 
rhetoric  had  been  poured  forth,  he  calmly  dismissed  the 
topic  which  Dr.  Dale  had  come  all  the  way  from  Ostend  to 
discuss,  by  carelessly  observing  that  President  Bichardot  would 
confer  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  commission.' 

"  But,"  said  the  envoy,  "  'tis  no  matter  of  conference  or 
dispute.     I  desire  simply  to  see  the  commission." 

^^  Bichardot  and  Ghampagny  shall  deal  with  you  in  the 
afternoon,"  repeated  Alexander;  and,  with  this  reply,  the 
Doctor  was  fain  to  be  contented. 

Dale  then  alluded  to  the  point  of  cessation  of  arms. 

"  Although,"  said  he,  "  the  Queen  might  justly  require  that 
the  cessation  should  be  general  for  all  the  King's  dominion, 
yet  in  order  not  to  stand  on  precise  points,  she  is  content  that 
it  should  extend  no  further  than  to  the  towns  of  Flushing, 
Briel,  Ostend,  and  Bergen-op-Zoom." 

"  To  this  he  said  nothing,"  wrote  the  envoy,  "  and  so  I 
went  no  further." 

In  the  afternoon  Dale  had  conference  with  Ghampagny  and 
Bichardot.  As  usual,  Ghampagny  was  bound  hand  and  foot 
by  the  gout,  but  was  as  quick-witted  and  disputatious  as  ejer. 
Again  Dale  made  an  earnest  harangue,  proving  satisfiEtctorily 


*  Dftle  to  the  Queen,  -  Maj,  1688.    (S.  P.  Office  Ma) 


«  Dale  to  the  Queen.     (MS.  last  cited.) 
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if  any  proof  were  necessary  on  sach  a  point — that  a  com- 
mission from  Philip  ought  to  be  produced^  and  that  a  com- 
mission had  been  promised^  over  and  over  again.  ^ 

After  a  pause^  both  the  representatives  of  Parma  b^n  to 
wrangle  with  the  envoy  in  very  insolent  fitshion.  ^^  Bichardot 
is  always  their  mouth-piece ; "  said  Dale,  ^^  only  Champagny 
choppeth  in  at  every  word,  and  would  do  so  likewise  in  ours  if 
we  would  suffer  it."  * 

"  We  shall  never  have  done  with  these  impertinent  demands/' 
said  the  President.  ^^You  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
Duke's  promise  of  ratification  contained  in  his  commission. 
We  confess  what  you  say  concerning  the  former  requisitions 
and  promises  to  be  true,  but  when  will  you  have  done  ?  Have 
we  not  showed  it  to  Mr.  Croft,  one  of  your  own  colleagues  ? 
And  if  we  show  it  you  now,  another  may  come  to-morrow, 
and  so  we  shall  never  have  an  end." 

"The  delays  come  from  yourselves,'  roundly  replied  the 
Englishman,  "  for  you  refuse  to  do  what  in  reason  and  law 
you  are  bound  to  do.  And  the  more  demands  the  more  mora 
aut  potiua  culpa  in  you.  You,  of  all  men,  have  least  cause  to 
hold  such  language,  who  so  confidently  and  even  disdainfully 
answered  our  demand  for  the  commission,  in  Mr.  Cecirs  pre- 
sence, and  promised  to  show  a  perfect  one  at  the  very  first 
meeting.  As  for  Mr.  Comptroller  Croft,  he  came  hither 
without  the  command  of  her  Majesty  and  without  the  know- 
ledge of  bis  colleagues." 

Bichardot  then  b^an  to  insinuate  that,  as  Croft  had  come 
without  authority,  so— for  aught  they  could  tell — mi^t  Dale 
also.  But  Champagny  here  interruped,  protested  that  the 
president  was  going  too  far,  and  begged  him  to  show  the  com- 
mission without  further  argument.^ 

Upon  this  Bichardot  pulled  out  the  commission  from  under 
his  gown,  and  placed  it  in  Dr.  Dale's  hands  !  ^ 

It  was  dated  17th  April,  1588,  signed  and  sealed  by  the 


'  Dale  to  the  Queen,  MS.  last  cited. 
'  CommiflaioDere  to    Privy  CouncQ, 
t  Jane,  1588.    (S  P.  Offloe  Ma) 


'  Dale  to  the  Qoeen,  -  Maj,  158^ 


(S.  P.  Office  Ma) 
*  Ibid. 
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King,  and  written  in  French,  and  waa  to  the  eflFect,  that  aa 
there  had  been  differences  between  her  Majesty  and  himself^ 
as  her  Majesty  had  sent  ambassadors  into  the  Netherlands,  as 
the  Duke  of  Parma  had  entered  into  treaty  with  her  Majesty, 
therefore  the  King  authorised  the  Duke  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  treat,  conclude,  and  determine  all  controversies  and 
misunderstandings,  confirmed  any  such  appointments  already 
made,  and  promised  to  ratify  all  that  might  be  done  by  them 
in  the  premises.* 

Dr.  Dale  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  tenor  of  this 
document,  and  begged  to  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  it,  but 
this  was  peremptorily  reftised.^  There  was  then  a  long  con- 
versation— ending,  as  usual,  in  nothing — on  the  two  othw 
points,  the  place  for  the  conferences,  namely,  and  the  cessation 
of  arms. 

Next  morning  Dale,  in  taking  leave  of  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
expressed  the  gratification  which  he  felt,  cmd  which  hei 
Majesty  was  sure  to  feel  at  the  production  of  the  commissioa 
It  was  now  proved,  said  the  envoy,  that  the  King  was  as 
earnestly  in  favour  of  peace  as  the  Duke  was  himself. 

Dale  then  returned,  well  satisfied,  to  Ostend. 

In  truth  the  commission  had  arrived  just  in  time.  ^^  Had 
I  not  received  it  soon  enough  to  produce  it  then,"  said 
Alexander,  "  the  Queen  would  have  broken  off  the  negotia- 
tions. So  I  ordered  Richardot,  who  is  quite  aware  of  your 
Majesty's  secret  intentions,  from  which  we  shall  not  sware 
one  jot,  to  show  it  privately  to  Croft,  and  afterwards  to  Dr. 
Dale,  but  without  allowing  a  copy  of  it  to  be  taken."* 

*'  You  have  done  very  well,"  replied  Philip,  *^  but  that  com- 
mission is,  on  no  account,  to  be  uaedy  except  for  show.  You  know 
my  mind  thoroughly."  * 


*  Dale  to  the  Queen,  Ma  last  cited. 

»  Ibid. 

»  Parma  to  PhUip  II.  8  June,  1588. 
(Arch,  de  Sim.  MS.) 

«  Philip  to  Parma,  21  June,  1588. 
(Arch,  de  Sim.  Ma) 

The  King,  when  he  at  last  sent  the 
.  J>QWW  on  the   13th   Ma^,   1588,  had 


observed  to  Fameae— "I  dont  think 
that  there  will  be  any  trouble  on  ac- 
count of  your  having  no  oommiaaioa 
from  me.  Nevertheless,  in  ordo*  to 
dispel  their  doubts  and  to  remove  aH 
suspicion,  I  have  ordered  for  the  noooo 
one  to  be  sent  in  French.  This,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  is  not  to  be  jmA 
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Thus  three  months  had  been  consnmed^  and  at  last  one 
indispensable  preliminary  to  any  negotiation  had,  in  appear- 
ance, been  performed.  Full  powers  on  both  sides  had  been 
exhibited.  When  the  Queen  of  England  gave  the  Earl  of 
Derby  and  his  colleagues  commission  to  treat  with  the  King's 
envoys,  and  pledged  herself  beforehand  to  ratify  all  their 
proceediDgs,  she  meant  to  perform  the  promise  to  which  she 
had  affixed  her  royal  name  and  seal.  She  could  not  know 
that  the  Spanish  monarch  was  deliberately  putting  his  name 
to  a  lie,  and  chuckling  in  secret  over  the  credulity  of  his 
English  sister,  who  was  willing  to  take  his  word  and  his  bond. 
Of  a  certtdnty  the  English  were  no  match  for  southern 
diplomacy. 

But  Elizabeth  was  now  more  impatient  than  ever  that  the 
other  two  preliminaries  should  be  settled,  the  place  of  con- 
ferences, and  the  armistice. 

"  Be  plain  with  the  Duke,"  she  wrote  to  her  envoys,  "  that 
we  have  tolerated  so  many  weeks  in  tarrying  a  commission, 
that  I  will  never  endure  more  delays.  Let  him  know  he 
deals  with  a  prince  who  prizes  her  honour  more  than  her  life. 
Make  yourselves  such  as  stand  of  your  reputations."  * 

Sharp  words,  but  not  sharp  enough  to  prevent  a  further 
delay  of  a  month  ;  for  it  was  not  till  the  6th  June  that  the 
commissioners  at  last  came  together  at  Bourbourg,^  6  June, 
that  "miserable  little  hole,"  on  the  coast  between    i^ss. 


for  the  purpose  of  oondudiDg  or  agree- 
ing to  anything,  in  anj  case  what- 
ever, but  only  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
the  negotiation  alive,  in  order  to  enable 
us  the  better  to  execute  our  armed 
enterprise;  and  so  I  again  charge  it 
apon  you,  with  a  renewed  prohibition 
of  any  thing  in  a  contrary  sense,  refer- 
ring you  always  to  my  letter  of  24th 
April,  and  to  my  orders  so  often  given, 
which  you  ore  to  fulfil  exactly  without 
deparUng  one  jot  therefrom."  "Para 
sacarlos  de  duda,  y  quitarlos  toda 
sospecha,  ho  mandado  un  poder  por  la 
via  en  francos,  del  qual,  oomo  entonces, 
OS  lo  adverti  y  dcKdare,  no  se  ha  de 
usar  para  asentar  ni  concluyr  por  nin- 
gun  case,  oosa  alguna,  sino  sob  que 
acude  la  platica  para  poder  ezecutar 


mejor  lo  de  las  annas  y  empresa,  y  asi 
06  lo  tomo  a  encargar  con  nueva  pro- 
hibicion  de  lo  oontrario,  remitiendome 
a  la  carta  que  en  esta  materia  so  oa 
esoribio  por  esta  via  a  lo  24  April,  que 
es  la  orden  que  aveys  de  cumplir 
puntualmente  sin  i^rtaros  della,"  &c 
Philip  II.  to  Parma,  13  May,  1588. 
(Archive  de  Simancas,  MS.) 

'  Queen's    Minute  to  the    Commis- 
sioners, -  May,    1588.      (&   P.  OiBoe 

MS.) 

«  Parma  to  Philip,    8  June,    1688. 
(Arch,   de  Simancas,     MS.)     Dale  to 

Walsingham,  ^^^'  1588.    (S.  P.  Office 

MS.)  Commissioners  to  the  Queen. 
(Ibid.) 
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Ostend  and  Newport,  against  which  Gamier  had  warned  them. 
And  now  there  was  ample  opportunity  to  wrangle  at  fnll 
length  on  the  next  preliminary,  the  cessation  of  arms.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  follow  the  altercations  step  by  step— 
for  n^otiations  there  were  none — and  it  is  only  for  the  sake 
of  exhibiting  at  full  length  the  infamy  of  diplomacy,  when 
diplomacy  is  unaccompanied  by  honesty,  that  we  are  hanging 
lip  this  series  of  pictures  at  all  Those  bloodless  encounters 
between  credulity  and  vanity  upon  one  side,  and  gigantic 
fraud  on  the  other,  near  those  very  sands  of  Newport,  and  in 
sight  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  where,  before  long,  the  most 
terrible  battles,  both  by  land  and  sea,  which  the  age  had  yet 
witnessed,  were  to  occur,  are  quite  as  full  of  instruction  and 
moral  as  the  most  sanguinary  combats  ever  waged. 

At  last  the  commissioners  exchanged  copies  of  their  re- 
spective powers.     After  four  months  of  waiting  and  wrangling, 
„  May     80  much  had  been  achieved — a  show  of  commissions 
•  JnwJ     and  a  selection  of  the  place  for  conference.     And 

1588 

now  b^an  the  long  debate  about  the  cessation  of 
arms.  The  English  claimed  an  armistice  for  the  whole 
dominion  of  Philip  and  Elizabeth  respectively,  during  the 
term  of  negotiation,  and  for  twenty  days  after.  The  Spanish 
would  grant  only  a  temporary  truce,  terminable  at  six  days' 
notice,  and  that  only  for  the  four  cautionary  towns  of  Holland 
held  by  the  Queen.  Thus  Philip  would  be  free  to  invade 
England  at  his  leisure  out  of  the  obedient  Netherlands  or 
Spain.  This  was  inadmissible,  of  course,  but  a  week  was 
spent  at  the  outset  in  reducing  the  terms  to  writing;  and 
when  the  Duke's  propositions  were  at  last  produced  in  the 
French  tongue,  they  were  refused  by  the  Queen's  commis- 
sioners, who  required  that  the  documents  should  be  in  Latin. 
Great  was  the  triumph  of  Dr.  Dale,  when,  after  another 
interval,  he  found  their  Latin  full  of  barbarisms  and  blunders, 
at  which  a  school-boy  would  have  blushed.'  The  King's 
commissioners,  however,  while  halting  in  their  syntax,  had 
kept  steadily  to  their  point. 

>  Dale  to  Walsinghani,  21  June,  1588.     (a  P.  OflBoe  Ma) 
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"  Yon  promised  a  general  cessation  of  arms  at  our  coming/' 
said  Dale,  at  a  conference  on  the  —  June,  "and  now  ye 
haVe  lingered  five  times  twenty  days,  and  nothing  done  at 
all.  The  world  may  see  the  delays  come  of  you  and  not  of 
us,  and  that  ye  are  not  so  desirous  of  peace  as  ye  pretend,"  ^ 

"  But  as  for  your  invasion  of  England,"  stoutly  observed  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  "  ye  shall  find  it  hot  coming  thither.  England 
was  never  so  ready  in  any  former  age,  neither  by  sea  nor  by 
land  ;  but  we  would  show  your  unreasonableness  in  proposing 
a  cessation  of  arms  by  which  ye  would  bind  her  Majesty  to 
forbear  touching  all  the  Low  Countries,  and  yet  leave  your- 
selves at  liberty  to  invade  England."  * 

While  they  were  thus  disputing,  Secretary  Gamier  rushed 
into  the  room,  looking  very  much  frightened,  and  annoimced 
that  Lord  Henry  Seymour's  fleet  of  thirty-two  ships  of  war 
was  riding  off  Gravelines,  and  that  he  had  sent  two  men  on 
shore  who  were  now  waiting  in  the  ante-chamber. 

The  men  being  accordingly  admitted,  handed  letters  to  the 
English  commissioners  from  Lord  Henry,  in  which  be  beggfed 
to  be  informed  in  what  terms  they  were  standing,  and  whether 
they  needed  his  assistance  or  countenance  in  the  cause  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  The  envoys  found  his  presence 
very  "  comfortable,"  as  it  showed  the  Spanish  commissioners 
that  her  Majesty  was  so  well  provided  as  to  make  a  cessation 
of  arms  less  necessary  to  her  than  it  was  to  the  King. 
They  therefore  sent  their  thanks  to  the  Lord  Admiral,  begging 
him  to  cruise  for  a  time  off  Dunkirk  and  its  neighbourhood, 
that  both  their  enemies  and  their  friends  might  have  a  sight 
of  the  English  ships.' 

Great  was  the  panic  all  along  the  coast  at  this  unexpected 
demonstration.  The  King's  commissioners  got  into  theuf 
coaches,  and  drove  down  to  the  coast  to  look  at  the  fleet, 
and — so  soon  as  they  appeared — were  received  with  such  a 
thundering  cannonade  an  hour  long,  by  way  of  salute,  as  to 

*  Commissioners  to  Privy  Council,  -  June,  1688.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
•  IbiO.  ^  •  Ibid 
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coDvince  them^  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  English  envoys,  that  the 
Queen  had  no  cause  to  be  afraid  of  any  enemies  afloat  or 
ashore.^ 

But  these  noisy  arguments  were  not  much  more  efikcti?e 
than  the  interchange  of  diplomatic  broadsides  which  they  had 
for  a  moment  superseded.  The  day  had  gone  by  for  blank 
cartridges  and  empty  protocols.  Nevertheless  Lord  Henry's 
harmless  thunder  was  answered,  the  next  day,  by  a  ^^  Quintu- 
plication"  in  worse  Latin  than  ever,  presented  to  Dr.  Dale 
and  his  colleagues  by  Bichardot  and  Ghampagny,  on  the 
subject  of  the  armistice.  And  then  there  was  a  return  quia- 
tuplication,  in  choice  Latin,  by  the  classic  Dale,  and  then 
there  was  a  colloquy  on  the  quintuplication,  and  everything 
that  had  been  charged,  and  truly  charged,  by  the  English, 
was  now  denied  by  the  King's  commissioners ;  and  Gham- 
pagny— more  gouty  and  more  irascible  than  ever — "  chopped 
in "  at  every  word  spoken  by  King's  envoys  or  Queen's,  con- 
tradicted everybody,  repudiated  everything  said  or  done  by 
Andrew  de  Loo,  or  any  of  the  other  secret  negotiators  during 
the  past  year,  declared  that  there  never  had  been  a  genend 
cessation  of  arms  promised,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  times  were 
now  changed,  and  such  an  armistice  was  inadmissible.'  Then 
the  English  answered  with  equal  impatience,  and  reproached 
the  King's  representatives  with  duplicity  and  want  of  faith, 
and  censured  them  for  their  unseemly  language,  and  begged 
to  inform  Champagny  and  Bichardot  that  they  had  not  then 
to  deal  with  such  persons  as  they  might  formerly  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  treating  withal,  but  with  a  "great  prince  who  did 
justify  the  honour  of  her  actions,"  and  they  confuted  the  posi- 
tions now  assumed  by  their  opponents  with  official  documents 
and  former  statements  from  those  very  opponents'  lips.  And 
then,  after  all  this  diplomatic  and  rhetorical  splutter,  the 
high  commissioners  recovered  their  temper  and  grew  more 
polite,  and  the  King's  "  envoys  excused  themselves  in  a  mild, 

*  Commissionera  to  Privy  Ck)unca,  —  June,  1588.    (S.  P.  Office  MSw) 
»  Ibid    (MS.  last  cited.) 
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merry  manner/'  for  the  rudeness  of  their  speeches,  and  the 
Queen's  envoys  accepted  their  apologies  with  majestic  urbanity, 
and  so  they  separated  for  the  day  in  a  more  friendly  manner 
than  they  had  done  the  day  before.^ 

"Yon  see  to  what  a  scholar's  shift  we  have  been  driven 
for  want  of  resolution,"  said  Valentine  Dale.  "  If  we  should 
linger  here  until  there  should  be  broken  heads,  in  what  case 
we  should  be  God  knoweth.  For  I  can  trust  Champagny  and 
Bichardot  no  farther  than  I  can  see  them."  ^ 

And  so  the  whole  month  of  June  passed  by ;  the  English 
commissioners  "  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  get  a  quiet  ces- 
sation of  arms  in  general  terms,"  ^  and  being  constantly  foiled  ; 
yet  perpetually  kept  in  hope  *  that  the  point  would  soon  be 
carried.  At  the  same  time  the  signs  of  the  approaching 
invasion  seemed  to  thicken.  "In  my  opinion,"  said  Dale, 
*'  as  Phormio  spake  in  matters  of  wars,  it  were  very  requisite 
that  my  Lord  Harry  should  be  always  on  this  coast,  for  they 
will  steal  out  from  hence  as  closely  as  they  can,  either  to  join 
with  the  Spanish  navy  or  to  land,  and  they  may  be  very  easily 
scattered,  by  God's  grace."  And,  with  the  honest  pride  of  a 
protocol-maker,  he  added,  "our  postulates  do  trouble  the 
King's  commissioners  very  much,  and  do  bring  them  to 
despair."  * 

The  excellent  Doctor  had  not  even  yet  discovered  that  the 
King's  commissioners  were  delighted  with  his  postulates  ;  and 
that  to  have  kept  them  postulating  thus  five  months  in  suc- 
cession, while  naval  and  military  preparations  were  slowly 
bringing  forth  a  great  event — ^which  was  soon  to  strike  them 
with  as  much  amazement  as  if  the  moon  had  fallen  out  of 
heaven — was  one  of  the  most  decisive  triumphs  ever  achieved 


>  Ck>mmia8ionera  to  Privy  Councfl, 
-  Jone^  1688.    (S.  P.  Office  MR) 

•  Dale    to    WeJsingfaam,   —  June, 

1588.    (a  P.  Office  M8.) 

"And  if  her  Mt^'eety  list  to  break, 
she  maj  now  do  it  upon  their  present 
denial  of  the  cessation  of  arms,  which 
Bichardot  did  in  open  cooncil  promise 


to  Norris  and  Andrea  de  Loo  should 
be  accorded  at  the  coming  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's commissioners,  and  which  is 
now  denied  as  ever  spoken,  or  to  be 
performed,  if  promised."    (Ibid.) 

•  Dale  to  Bnrghley,  ^  June,   1588 

(S.  P.  Office  Ma) 

*  Ibid.  »  Ibid. 
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by  Spanish  diplomacy.  But  the  Doctor  thought  that  his 
logic  had  driven  the  King  of  Spain  to  despair. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  merits  of 
another  and  more  peremptory  style  of  rhetoric.  "I  pray 
you,"  said  he  to  Walsingham,  "  let  us  hear  some  arguments 
from  my  Lord  Harry  out  of  her  Majesty's  navy  now  and  then. 
I  think  they  will  do  more  good  than  any  bolt  that  we  can 
shoot  here.  If  th^y  be  met  with  at  their  going  out,  there  is 
no  possibility  for  them  to  make  any  resistance,  having  so  few 
men  that  can  abide  the  sea  ;  for  the  rest,  as  you  know^  must  be 
sea-sick  at  first'*  ^ 

But  the  envoys  were  completely  puzzled.  Even  at  the 
banning  of  July,  Sir  James  Croft  was  quite  convinced  of  the 
innocence  of  the  King  and  the  Duke  ;  *  but  Croft  was  in  his 
dotage.  As  for  Dale,  he  occasionally  opened  his  eyes  and  his 
ears,  but  more  commonly  kept  them  well  closed  to  the  signi-' 
ficance  of  passing  events,  and  consoled  himself  with  his  pro- 
tocols and  his  classics,  and  the  purity  of  his  own  Latin. 

"'Tis  a  very  wise  saying  of  Terence,"  said  he,  ^^  omnibus 
nobis  ut  res  dant  seaCy  ita  magni  aut  humHes  sumus.  When 
the  King's  commissioners  hear  of  the  King's  navy  from  Spain, 

they  are  in  such  jollity  that  they  talk  loud In 

the  mean  time — as  the  wife  of  Bath  saith  in  Chaucer  by  her 
husband,  we  owe  them  not  a  word.  If  we  should  die  to- 
morrow, I  hope  her  Majesty  will  find  by  our  writings  that  the 
honour  of  the  cause,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  must  be  with 
her  Majesty,  and  that  her  commissioners  are  neither  of  such 
imperfection  in  their  reasons  or  so  barbarous  in  language,  as 


'  Dale  to  Barghley,  MS.  last  cited. 

•  *' I  maj  be  esteemed  more  credulous 
than  cause  requireth,  yet  I  assure  your 
Lordship  I  uever  embraced  any  opinion 
thereof  other  than  such  as  by  some 
conjectural  arg^ument  was  made  very 
probable  unto  me,  like  as  I  thought 
good  fX  this  time  to  inform  your  Ixntl- 
ship,  that  yesterday  by  chance  I  had 
conference  with  (me  of  the  oommis- 
sionera  on  the  other  side,  and  was  by 
him  hi  sort  assured  that  the  matter 
of  this  treaty  will  fall  out— so  &r  as 
in  that  side  lieth — ^to  as  good  purpose 


as  her  Mi^ty  will  require  it;  he  not 
doubting  tiiat  the  two  years  for  the 
toleration  of  religion,  and  the  point  of 
her  Mi^esty's  securi^,  and  all  other 
things  necessary  in  this  treaty,  will  be 
easily  assented  unto,  to  which  purpose 
he  wished  me  to  deal  with  Dr.  Dak  to 
be  willing  to  urge  that  which  he  uih 
deriiand  would  advise  us  unto^  r^qumnf 
for  their  better  JusUficaiion  to  be  pressed 
to  that  wkuh  IhemaebfeB  mwch  i»> 
sire''  (//)  Aa     Croft    to    BuiiE^iieii 

5-^1588.    (S.  P.  Office  lia) 
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they  who  feil  not,  almost  in  every  line,  of  some  barbarism. not 
to  be  borne  in  a  grammar-school,  although  in  subtleness  and 
impudent  affirming  of  untruths  and  denying  of  truths,  her 
commissioners  are  not  in  any  respect  to  match  with  Cham* 
pagny  and  Richardot,  who  are  doctors  in  that  faculty/'^ 

It  might  perhaps  prove  a  matter  of  indifference  to  Elizabeth 
dnd  to  England,  when  the  Queen  should  be  a  state-prisoner 
In  Spain  and  the  Inquisition  quietly  established  in  her  king- 
dom, whether  the  world  should  admit  or  not,  in  case  of  his 
decease,  the  superiority  of  Dr.  Dale's  logic  and  Latin  to  those 
of  his  antagonists.  And  even  if  mankind  conceded  the  best 
of  the  argument  to  the  English  diplomatists,  that  diplomacy 
might  seem  worthless  which  could  be  blind  to  the  colossal 
falsehoods  growing  daily  before  its  eyes.  Had  the  commis- 
sioners been  able  to  read  the  secret  correspondence  between 
Parma  and  his  master — as  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
doing— they  would  certainly  not  have  left  their  homes  in 
February,  to  be  made  fools  of  until  July,  but  would,  on  their 
knees,  have  implored  their  royal  mistress  to  awake  from  her 
fatal  delusion  before  it  should  be  too  late.  Even  without  that 
advantage,  it  seems  incredible  that  they  should  have  been 
unable  to  pierce  through  the  atmosphere  of  duplicity  which 
surrounded  them,  and  to  obtain  one  clear  glimpse  of  the 
destruction  so  steadily  advancing  upon  England. 

For  the  famous  bull  of  Sixtus  V.  had  now  been  fulminated. 
Elizabeth  had  been  again  denounced  as  a  bastard  and  usurper, 
and  her  kingdom  had  been  solemnly  conferred  upon  Philip, 
with  title  of  defender  of  the  Christian  faith,  to  have  and  to 
hold  as  tributary  and  feudatory  of  Rome.  The  so-called 
Queen  had  usurped  the  crown  contrary  to  the  ancient  treaties 
between  the  apostolic  stool  and  the  kingdom  of  England, 
which  country,  on  its  reconciliation  with  the  head  of  the  church 
after  the  death  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  had  recognised 
the  necessity  of  the  Pope's  consent  in  the  succession  to  its 
throne  ;  she  had  deserved  chastisement  for  the  terrible  tortures 
inflicted  by  her  upon  English  Catholics  and  God's  own  saints ; 


'  .Dale  to  Burgblej,  -  June,  158a     (S.  P.  Offioe  Ma) 
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and  it  was  declared  an  act  of  virtue,  to  be  repaid  with  plenary 
indulgence  and  forgiveness  of  all  sins,  to  lay  violent  bands  on 
the  usurper,  and  deliver  her  into  the  hands  of  the  Catholic 
party.  And  of  the  holy  league  against  the  usurper,  Philip 
was  appointed  the  head,  and  Alexander  of  Parma  chief  com- 
mander. This  document  was  published  in  large  numbeiB  in 
Antwerp  in  the  English  tongue.^ 

The  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Allen,  just  named  Cardinal,  was  also 
translated  in  the  same  city,  under  the  direction  of  the  Dnke 
of  Parma,  in  order  to  be  distributed  throughout  England,  on 
the  arrival  in  that  kingdom  of  the  Catholic  troops.*  The  well- 
known  ^  Admonition  to  the  Nobility  and  People  of  England 
and  Ireland*  accused  the  Queen  of  every  crime  and  vice 
which  can  pollute  humanity,  and  was  filled  with  foul  details 
unfit  for  the  public  eye  in  these  more  decent  days.* 

So  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  these  publications  reached 
England,  the  Queen  ordered  her  commissioners  at  Bourbouig 
to  take  instant  cognizance  of  them,  and  to  obtain  a  categorical 
explanation  on  the  subject  from  Alexander  himself:  as  if  an 
explanation  were  possible,  as  if  the  designs  of  Sixtus,  Philip, 
and  Alexander,  could  any  longer  be  doubted,  and  as  if  the  Dnke 
were  more  likely  now  than  before  to  make  a  succinct  state- 
ment of  them  for  the  benefit  of  her  Majesty. 

"Having  discovered,"  wrote  Elizabeth  on  the  9th  July 
(N.S.),  "  that  this  treaty  of  peace  is  entertained  only  to  abuse 
us,  and  being  many  ways  given  to  understand  that  the  prepa- 
rations which  have  so  long  been  making,  and  which  now  are 
consummated,  both  in  Spain  and  the  Low  Countries,  are  pur- 
posely to  be  employed  against  us  and  our  country ;  finding 
that,  for  the  furtherance  of  these  exploits,  there  is  ready  to  h$ 
published  a  vile,  slanderous,  and  blasphemous  book,  containing 
as  many  lies  as  lines,  entitled,  ^An  Admonition,'  &c.,  and 
contrived  by  a  lewd  born-subject  of  ours,  now  become  an 
arrant  traitor,  named  Dr.  Allen,  lately  made  a  cardinal  at 
Rome ;  as  also  a  bull  of  the  Pope,  whereof  we  send  you  t 

*  Meteren,  xv.  270,  seq.  I  (Arch,  de  Sim.  MS.) 

•  ^mm  to  FbUip  IX.  21  June,  1588.  {      '  Lingard,  yiil  ii2,  m;. 
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copy,  both  veiy  lately  brought  into  those  Low  Countries,  the 
one  whereof  is  already  printed  at  Antwerp,  in  a  great  multitude, 
in  the  English  tongue,  and  the  other  ordered  to  be  printed, 
only  to  stir  up  our  subjects,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and 
their  allegiance,  to  join  with  such  foreign  purposes  as  are  pre- 
pared against  us  and  our  realm,  to  come  out  of  those  Low 
Countries  and  out  of  Spain ;  and  as  it  appears  by  the  said 
bull  that  the  Duke  of  Parma  is  expressly  named  and  chosen 
by  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain  to  be  principal  executioner 
of  these  intended  enterprises,  we  cannot  think  it  honourable 
for  us  to  continue  longer  the  treaty  of  peace  with  them  that, 
under  colour  of  treaty,  arm  themselves  with  all  the  power  they 
can  to  a  bloody  war/'  * 

Accordingly  the  Queen  commanded  Dr.  Dale,  as  one  of  the 
commissioners,  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  Duke,  in  order  to 
obtain  explanations  as  to  his  contemplated  conquest  of  her 
realm,  and  as  to  his  share  in  the  publication  of  the  bull  and 
pamphlet,  and  to  "  require  him,  as  he  would  be  accounted  a 
prince  of  honour,  to  let  her  plainly  understand  what  she  might 
think  thereof/*  The  envoy  was  to  assure  him  that  the  Queen 
would  trust  implicitly  to  his  statement,  to  adjure  him  to  declare 
the  truth,  and,  in  case  he  avowed  the  publications  and  the 
belligerent  intentions  suspected,  to  demand  instant  safe-conduct 
to  England  for  her  commissioners,  who  would,  of  course,  in- 
stantly leave  the  Netherlands.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Duke 
disavowed  those  infamous  documents,  he  was  to  be  requested  to 
punish  the  printers,  and  have  the  books  burned  by  the  hangman.^ 

Dr.  Dale,  although  suffering  from  cholic,  was  obliged  to  set 
forth  at  once  upon  what  he  felt  would  be  a  bootless  journey 
At  his  return — which  was  upon  the  22nd  of  Jvly  (N.8.)— 
the  shrewd  old  gentleman  had  nearly  arrived  at  the  opinion 
that  her  Majesty  might  as  well  break  off  the  negotiations. 
He  had  a  "comfortless  voyage  and  a  ticklish  message;"* 
found  all  along  the  road  signs  of  an  approacliing  enterprise, 
difficult  to  be  mistaken ;  reported  10,000  veteran  Spaniards, 


29    Jane 


>   Qaeen  to  OommissionerB, 
1688.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.    •  Ibid)'*  '"'^ 
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»  Dale  to  Burghley,  _  July,  16«a 
(S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
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to  which  force  Stanley's  regiment  was  united  ;  6000  Italiaxu, 
3000  Germans,  all  with  pikes,  corselets,  and  slash  swordi 
complete ;  besides  10,000  Walloons.  The  transports  for  the 
cavalry  at  Gravelingen  he  did  not  see,  nor  was  he  much 
impressed  with  what  he  heard  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
naval  preparations  at  Newport.  He  was  informed  that  the 
Duke  was  about  making  a  foot-pilgrimage  from  Brussels  to 
Our  Lady  of  Halle,  to  implore  victory  for  his  banners,  and  had 
daily  evidence  of  the  soldier's  expectation  to  invade  and  to 

*  devour  England."  *  All  this  had  not  tended  to  cure  him  of 
the  low  spirits  with  which  he  began  the  journey.  Nevertheless, 
although  he  was  unable — as  will  be  seen — to  report  an  entirely 
satisfactory  answer  from  Famese  to  the  Queen  upon  the  mo- 
mentous questions  entrusted  to  him,  he,  at  least,  thought  of  a 
choice  passage  in  '  The  ^neid,'  so  very  apt  to  the  circumstances, 
as  almost  to  console  him  for  the  ^^  pangs  of  his  cholic"  and 
the  terrors  of  the  approaching  invasion. 

"  I  have  written  two  or  three  verses  out  of  Virgil  for  the 
Queen  to  read,"  said  he,  "which  I  pray  your  Lordship  to 
present  unto  her.  Ood  grant  her  to  weigh  them.  If  your 
Lordship  do  read  the  whole  discourse  of  Virgil  in  that  place, 
it  tvill  make  your  heart  melt.  Observe  the  report  of  the  am- 
bassadors that  were  sent  to  Diomedes  to  make  war  against 
the  Trojans,  for  the  old  hatred  that  he,  being  a  Grecian,  did 
bear  unto  them  ;  and  note  the  answer  of  Diomedes  dissuading 
them  from  entering  into  war  with  the  Trojans,  the  perplexity 
of  the  King,  the  miseries  of  the  country,  the  reasons  of  Dranoes 
that  spake  against  them  which  would  have  war,  the  violent 
persuasions  of  Tumus  to  war;  and  note,  I  pray  you,  one  word, 

*  nee  te  vllivs  violentia/rangat/  *  What  a  lecture  could  I  make 
with  Mr.  Cecil  upon  that  passage  in  Virgil  !"* 

The  most  important  point  for  the  reader  to  remark  is  the 
date  of  this  letter.     It  was  received  in  the  very  last  days  ef 


*  Dale  to  WalsiDgham,  date  last 
dted.    (S.  P.  Office  Ma) 

•  The  reader  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  refer  to  the  ^neid,  lib.  xi. 
may  amuse  himself  by  observing?  that 
the  aptoees  of  the  aualpgy  was  by  do 


means  so  wonderful  as  it  seemed  to 
Dr.  Dale,  "fi€e  it  vSixus  vkMHa  TCf- 
CAT  (franqatX  &c..  364. 

3  Dale  to  Burghley,  -  July,  158a 

(S.  P.  Office  M&) 
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the  month  of  July,  Let  him  observe — as  he  will  soon  have 
occasion  to  do— the  events  which  were  occnrring  on  land  and 
sea,  exactly  at  the  momtat  when  this  classic  despatch  reached 
its  destination,  and  judge  whether  the  hearts  of  the  Qneen  and 
Lord  Burghley  wonld  be  then  quite  at  leisure  to  melt  at  the 
sorrows  of  the  Trojan  War.  Perhaps  the  doings  of  Drake  and 
Howard,  Medina  Sidonia,  and  Bicalde,  would  be  pressing  as 
much  on  their  attention  as  the  eloquence  of  Diomede  or  the 
wrath  of  Tumus.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  reports 
of  these  Grecian  envoys  might  not,  in  truth,  be  almost  as 
much  to  the  purpose  as  the  despatches  of  the  diplomatic 
pedant,  with  his  Virgil  and  his  cholic,  into  whose  hands  grave 
matters  of  peace  and  war  were  entrusted  in  what  seemed  the 
day  of  England's  doom. 

"What  a  lecture  I  could  make  with  Mr.  Cecil  on  the 
subject !  "  An  English  ambassador,  at  the  court  of  Philip  II.'s 
viceroy,  could  indulge  himself  in  imaginary  prelections  on  the 
JSneid,  in  the  last  days  of  July,  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  1588  ! 

The  Doctor,  however — to  do  him  justice — ^had  put  the  ques- 
tions cat^orically  to  his  Highness  as  he  had  been  instructed 
i  July  *o  do.  He  went  to  Bruges  so  mysteriously,  that  no 
^  1588.  living  man,  that  side  the  sea,  save  Lord  Derby  and 
Lord  Cobham,  knew  the  cause  of  his  journey.*  Poor  puzzling 
James  Croft,  in  particular,  was  moved  almost  to  tears,  by  being 
kept  out  of  the  secret.'    On  the  ^  July  Dale  had  audience  of 

the  Duke  at  Bruges.  After  a  few  commonplaces,  he  was 
invited  by  the  Duke  to  state  what  special  purpose  had  brought 
him  to  Bruges. 

"  There  is  a  book  printed  at  Antwerp,"  said  Dale,  "  and  set 
forth  by  a  fugitivefrom  England,  who  calleth  himself  a  cardinal."* 

Upon  this  the  Duke  b^an  diligently  to  listen. 

"  This  book,"  resumed  Dale,  "  is  an  admonition  to  the 
nobility  and  people  of  England  and  Ireland  touching  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  Pope  against  the  Queen, 
which  the  King  Catholic  hath  entrusted  to  your  Highness  as 

1  DAle  to  Borgbkgr,  M&  kst  dted.  *  Ibid.  '  Ibid. 
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chief  of  the  enterprise.  There  is  also  a  bull  of  the  Pope 
declaring  my  sovereign  mistress  ill^timate  and  an  usurper, 
with  other  matters  too  odious  for  any  prince  or  gentleman  to 
name  or  hear.  In  this  bull  the  Pope  saith  tiiat  he  hath  dealt 
with  the  most  Catholic  King  to  employ  all  the  means  in  his 
power  to  the  deprivation  and  deposition  of  my  sovereign,  and 
doth  chai^  her  subjects  to  assist  the  army  appointed  by  the 
King  Catholic  for  that  purpose,  under  the  conduct  of  your 
Highness.  Therefore  her  Majesty  would  be  satisfied  from  yonr 
Highness  in  that  point,  and  will  take  satis&ction  of  none  other ; 
not  doubting  but  that  as  you  are  a  prince  of  word  and  credit, 
you  will  deal  plainly  with  her  Majesty.  Whatsoever  it  may 
be,  her  Majesty  will  not  take  it  amiss  against  your  Highness, 
so  she  may  only  be  informed  by  you  of  the  truth.  Wherefore 
I  do  require  you  to  satisfy  the  Queen."  ^ 

"  I  am  glad,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  that  her  Majesty  and  her 
commissioners  do  take  in  good  part  my  good-will  towaids 
them.  I  am  especially  touched  by  tiie  good  opinion  her 
Majesty  hath  of  my  sincerity,  which  I  should  be  glad  always 
to  maintain.  As  to  the  book  to  which  you  refer,  I  have  never 
read  it,  nor  seen  it,  nor  do  I  take  heed  of  it  It  may  well  be 
that  her  Majesty,  whom  it  concemeth,  should  take  notice  of 
it ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  have  nought  to  do  with  it,  nor  can  1 
prevent  men  from  writing  or  printing  at  their  pleasure.  I 
am  at  the  commandment  of  my  master  only."' 

As  Alexander  made  no  reference  to  the  Pope's  bull,  Dr. 
Dale  observed,  that  if  a  war  had  been,  of  purpose,  undertaken 
at  the  instance  of  the  Pope,  all  this  negotiation  had  been  in 
vain,  and  her  Majesty  would  be  obliged  to  withdraw  her  com- 
missioners, not  doubting  that  they  would  receive  safe-conduct 
as  occasion  should  require. 

"  Yea,  God  forbid  else,"  replied  Alexander  ;  "  and  fiirtbOT, 
/  know  nothing  of  any  bull  of  the  Pope,  nor  do  I  care  for  any, 
nor  do  I  undertake  anything  for  him.  But  as  for  any  mis- 
understanding (mal  entendv)  between  my  master  and  her 
Majesty,   I   must,  as  a  soldier,  act  at  the  command  of  my 

1  Lalo  to  Burgfalej,  MS.  last  dted.  *  Ibid.    (M&  lastdted.) 
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sovereign.  For  my  part,  I  have  always  had  such  respect  for 
her  Majesty,  being  so  noble  a  Queen,  as  that  I  would  never 
hearken  to  anything  that  might  be  reproachfal  to  her.  After 
my  master,  I  would  do  most  to  serve  your  Queen,  and  I  hope 
she  will  take  my  word  for  her  satisfaction  on  that  point.  And 
for  avoiding  of  bloodshed  and  the  burning  of  houses  and  such 
other  calamities  as  do  follow  the  wars,  I  have  been  a  petitioner 
to  my  sovereign  that  all  things  might  be  ended  quietly  by  a 
peace.  That  is  a  thing,  however,"  added  the  Duke,  "  which 
you  have  more  cause  to  desire  than  we  ;  for  if  the  King  my 
master,  should  lose  a  battle,  he  would  be  able  to  recover  it 
well  enough,  without  harm  to  himself,  being  far  enough  off  in 
Spain,  while,  if  the  battle  be  lost  on  your  side,  you  may  lose 
kingdom  and  all/'  ^ 

'^  By  God's  sufferance,"  rejoined  the  Doctor,  "  her  Majesty 
is  not  without  means  to  defend  her  crown,  that  hath  descended 
to  her  from  so  long  a  succession  of  ancestors.  Moreover  your 
Highness  knows  very  well  that  one  battle  cannot  conquer  a 
kingdom  in  another  country/' 

"  Well,"  said  the  Duke,  "  that  is  in  God's  hand." 

"  80  it  is,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  But  make  an  end  of  it,"  continued  Alexander  quietly, 
"  and  if  you  have  anything  to  put  into  writing,  you  will  do  me 
a  pleasure  by  sending  it  to  me/'  * 

Dr.  Valentine  Dale  was  not  the  man  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  make  a  protocol,  and  promised  one  for  the  next  day. 

"I  am  charged  only  to  give  your  Highness  satisfaction," 
he  said,  "  as  to  her  Majesty's  sincere  intentions,  which  have 
already  been  published  to  the  world  in  English,  French,  and 
Italian,  in  the  hope  that  you  may  also  satisfy  the  Queen  upon 
this  other  point.  I  am  but  one  of  her  commissioners,  and 
could  not  deal  without  my  colleagues.  I  crave  leave  to 
depart  to-morrow  morning,  and  with  safe-convoy,  as  I  had  in 
ooming." 

After  the  envoy  had  taken  leave,  the  Duke  summoned 
Andrea  de  Loo,  and  related  to  him  the  conversation  which  had 

>  Dale  to  Bnrgbley.    QiS.  last  cited)  ■  Ibi4 
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taken  place.  He  then^  in  the  presence  of  that  personagey 
again  declared  upon  his  honour  and  with  very  constant  aflSrma- 
tions,  that  he  had  never  seen  nor  heard  <^the  book — the  ^Admo- 
nition '  hj  Cardinal  Allen — and  that  he  knew  nothing  of  any 
bull,  and  had  no  r^ard  to  it.^ 

The  plausible  Andrew  accompanied  the  Doctor  to  his  lodg- 
ings, protesting  all  the  way  of  his  own  and  his  master's 
sincerity,  and  of  their  unequivocal  intentions  to  conclude  a 
peace.  The  next  day  tiie  Doctor,  by  agreement,  brought  a 
most  able  protocol  of  demands  in  the  name  of  all  the  commis- 
sioners of  her  Majesty  ; '  which  able  protocol  the  Duke  did 
not  at  that  moment  read,  which  he  assut^y  never  read  sub- 
sequently, and  which  no  human  soul  ever  read  afterwards. 
Let  the  dust  lie  upon  it,  and  upon  all  the  vast  heaps  of  protocols 
raised  mountains  high  during  the  spring  and  smnmer  of  1588. 

^^Dr.  Dale  has  been  with  me  two  or  three  times,"  said 
Parma,  in  giving  his  account  of  these  interviews  to  Philip. 
^^  I  don't  know  why  he  came,  but  I  think  he  wished  to  make 
it  appear,  by  coming  to  Bruges,  that  the  rupture,  when  it 
occurs,  was  caused  by  us,  not  by  the  English.  He  has  been 
complaining  of  Cardinal  Allen's  book,  and  I  told  him  that  I 
didn't  understand  a  word  of  English,  and  knew  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  matter."  * 

It  has  been  already  seen  that  the  Duke  had  declared,  on 
his  word  of  honour,  that  he  had  never  heard  of  the  famous 
pamphlet.  Tet  at  that  very  moment  letters  were  lying  in  his 
cabinet,  received  more  than  a  fortnight  before  from  Philip,  in 
which  that  monarch  thanked  Alexander  for  having  had  the 
Car  dinar  8  book  translated  at  Anttoerp!"^  Certainly  few 
English  diplomatists  could  be  a  match  for  a  Highness  so 
liberal  of  his  word  of  honour. 

But  even  Dr.  Dale  had  at  last  convinced  himself— evai 
although  the  Duke  knew  nothing  of  bull  or  pamphlet — that 
mischief  was  brewing  against  England.     The  sagacious  man, 


1  Dale    to      BuTghlejr.       MS.     lait 
dted.  •  Ibid. 

»  Parma    to  Philip,  21    Julj,  1588. 


(AidL  de  Sim.  MS.) 

*  Philip  II.  to  Parma,  21  Jane,  15«a 
(Arch,  de  Sim.  MS.) 
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having  seen  lai^ge  bodies  of  Spaniards  and  Walloons  making 
such  demonstrations  of  eagerness  to  be  led  against  his  country, 
and  '^  professing  it  as  openly  as  if  they  were  going  to  a  fair  or 
market,"  while  even  Alexander  himself  could  "  no  more  hide 
it  than  did  Henry  VIII.  when  he  went  to  Boulogne/'  *  could 
not  help  suspecting  something  amiss. 

His  colleague,  however,  Comptroller  Croft,  was  more  judi- 
cious, for  he  valued  himself  on  taking  a  sound,  temperate,  and 
conciliatory  view  of  affiurs.  He  was  not  the  man  to  offend  a 
magnanimous  neighbour— who  meant  nothing  unfriendly — by 
regarding  his  manoeuvres  with  superfluous  suspicion.  So  this 
envoy  wrote  to  Lord  Burghley  on  the  2nd  August  (N.  S.) — ^let 
the  reader  mark  the  date — that,  ^^  although  a  great  doubt  had 
been  conceived  as  to  the  King's  sincerity,  ....  yet  that 
discretion  and  experience  induced  him — the  envoy — ^to  think, 
that  besides  the  reverent  opinion  to  be  had  of  princes'  oaths, 
and  the  general  incommodity  which  will  come  by  the  contrary, 
God  had  so  balanced  princes'  powers  in  that  age,  as  they  rather 
desire  to  assure  themselves  cU  home,  than  with  danger  to  invade 
their  neighbours" ' 

Perhaps  the  mariners  of  England — at  ihat  very  instant 
exchanging  broadsides  off  the  coast  of  Devon  and  Dorset  with 
the  Spanish  Armada,  and  doing  their  best  to  protect  their 
native  land  from  the  most  horrible  calamity  which  had  ever 
impended  over  it — ^had  arrived  at  a  less  reverent  opinion  of 
princes'  oaths  ;  and  it  was  well  for  England  in  that  supreme 
hour  that  there  were  such  men  as  Howard  and  Drake,  and 
Wint^  and  Frobisher,  and  a  whole  people  with  hearts  of  oak 
to  defend  her,  while  bungling  diplomatists  and  credulous 
dotards  were  doing  their  best  to  imperil  her  existence. 

But  it  is  necessary — ^in  order  to  obtain  a  complete  picture 
of  that  famous  year  1588,  and  to  understand  the  cause  from 
which  such  great  events  were  springing — to  cast  a  glance  at  the 
internal  politics  of  the  States  most  involved  in  Philip's  meshes. 

»  Dale  to  Bui^hley,  -July,    1588.  «  Croft    to  Burghley,    -j-i,  168a 

(3.  P.  Office  MS.)  I  (a  P.  Office  MS.)  *  ^"*' 
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Certainly,  if  there  had  ever  been  a  time  when  the  new  com- 
monwealth of  the  Netherlands  should  be  both  united  in  itself 
and  on  thoroughly  friendly  terms  with  England,  it  was  exactly 
that  epoch  of  which  we  are  treating.  There  could  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  designs  of  Spain  against  England 
were  hostile,  and  against  Holland  revengeful.  It  was  at  least 
possible  that  Philip  meant  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  undertake  it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  conquest 
of  Holland.  Both  the  kingdom  and  the  republic  should  have 
been  alert,  armed,  full  of  suspicion  towards  the  common  foe, 
full  of  confidence  in  each  other.  What  decisive  blows  might 
have  been  struck  against  Parma  in  the  Netherlands,  when  his 
troops  were  starving,  sickly,  and  mutinous,  if  the  Hollanders 
and  Englishmen  had  been  united  under  one  chieftain,  and 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  peace  !  Could 
the  English  and  Dutch  statesmen  of  that  day  have  read  aH 
the  secrets  of  their  great  enemy's  heart,  as  it  is  our  privily 
at  this  hour  to  do,  they  would  have  known  that  in  sudden  and 
deadly  strokes  lay  their  best  chance  of  salvation.  But,  without 
that  advantage,  there  were  men  whose  sagacity  told  them  thai 
it  was  the  hour  for  deeds  and  not  for  dreams.  For  to  Leicester 
and  Walsingham,  as  weU  as  to  Paul  Buys  and  BameveM, 
peace  with  Spain  seemed  an  idle  vision.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  they  were  overruled  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Burghley, 
who  still  clung  to  that  delusion  ;  it  was  still  more  disastrous 
that  the  intrigues  of  Leicester  had  done  so  much  to  paralyze 
the  republic  ;  it  was  almost  fatal  that  his  departure,  without 
laying  down  his  authority,  had  given  the  signal  for  civil  war. 

During  the  winter,  spring,  and  sununer  of  1588,  while  the 
Duke — in  the  face  of  mighty  obstacles — was  slowly  prooeedii^ 
with  his  preparations  in  Flanders,  to  co-operate  with  the  arma- 
ments from  Spain,  it  would  have  been  possible  by  a  combined 
movement  to  destroy  his  whole  plan,  to  liberate  all  the  Nethc^ 
lands,  and  to  avert,  by  one  great  effort,  the  ruin  impending 
over  England.  Instead  of  such  vigorous  action,  it  was  thought 
wiser  to  send  commissioners,  to  make  protocols,  to  ask  for 
armistices,  to  give  profusely  to  the  enemy  that  which  he  was 
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most  in  need  of — time.  Meanwhile  the  HoUandera  and  Eng- 
lish could  quarrel  comfortably  among  themselves,  and  the 
little  republic,  for  want  of  a  legal  head,  could  come  as  near  as 
possible  to  its  dissolution. 

Young  Maurice — deep  thinker  for  his  years  and  peremptory 
in  action — was  not  the  man  to  see  his  great  father's  life-work 
annihilated  before  his  eyes,  so  long  as  he  had  an  arm  and 
brain  of  his  own.  He  accepted  his  position  at  the  head  of  the 
goYemment  of  Holland  and  Zeeland,  and  as  chief  of  the  war- 
party.  The  council  of  state,  mainly  composed  of  Leicester's 
creatures,  whose  commissions  would  soon  expire  by  their  own 
limitation,  could  offer  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  such  deter- 
mined individuals  as  Maurice,  Buys,  and  Bameveld.  The 
party  made  rapid  progress.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English 
Leicestrians  did  their  best  to  foment  discord  in  the  Provinces. 
Sonoy  was  sustained  in  his  rebellion  in  North  Holland,  not 
only  by  the  Earl's  partizans,  but  by  Elizabeth  herself.  Her 
rebukes  to  Maurice,  when  Maurice  was  pursuing  the  only 
course  which  seemed  to  him  consistent  with  honour  and  sound 
policy,  were  sharper  than  a  sword.  Well  might  Duplessis 
Momay  observe,  that  the  commonwealth  had  been  rather 
strangled  than  embraced  by  the  English  Queen.  Sonoy,  in 
the  name  of  Leicester,  took  arms  against  Maurice  and  the 
States  ;  Maurice  marched  against  him  ;  and  Lord  Willoughby, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  English  forces,  was  anxious  to 
march  against  Maurice.  It  was  a  spectacle  to  make  angels 
weep,  that  of  Englishmen  and  Hollanders  preparing  to  cut 
each  other's  throats,  at  the  moment  when  Philip  and  Parma 
were  bending  all  their  energies  to  crush  England  and  Holland 
at  once. 

I  Indeed,  the  interr^num  between  the  departure  of  Leicester 
and  his  abdication  was  diligently  employed  by  his  more  reck- 
less partizans  to  defeat  and  destroy  the  authority  of  the  States. 
By  prolonging  the  interval,  it  was  hoped  that  no  government 
would  be  possible  except  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  Earl,  or  of 
a  successor  with  similar  views :  for  a  republic — a  free  com- 
monwealth— ^was  thought  an  absurdity.     To  entrust  supreme 
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power  to  advocates^  merchants^  and  mechanics^  seemed  as 
hopeless  as  it  was  vulgar.  Willoughby^  much  devoted  to 
Leicester  and  much  detesting  Bamevcdd^  had  small  scruple  in 
fanning  the  flames  of  discord. 

There  was  open  mutiny  against  ihe  States  by  the  garrison 
of  Gertruydenberg,  and  Willoughby's  brother-in-law,  Captain 
Wingfield,  commanded  in  Gtertruydenberg.  There  were  re- 
bellious demonstrations  in  Naarden,  and  Willoughby  went  to 
Naarden.  The  garrison  was  troublesome,  but  most  of  the 
magistrates  were  firm.  So  Willoughby  supped  with  the  buigo- 
masters,  and  found  that  Paul  Buys  had  been  setting  the 
people  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  Leicester,  and  Ihe  whole 
English  nation,  making  them  all  odious.  Colonel  Dorp  said 
openly  that  it  was  a  shame  for  the  country  to  refuse  their  own 
natural-bom  Count  for  strangers.  He  swore  that  he  would 
sing  his  song  whose  bread  he  had  eaten.^  A  ^'fat  militia 
captain"  of  the  place,  one  Soyssons,  on  the  other  hand, 
privately  informed  Willoughby  that  Maurice  and  Bameveld 
were  treating  underhand  with  Spain.  Willoughby  was  inclined 
to  believe  the  calumny,  but  feared  that  his  corpulent  friend 
would  lose  his  head  for  reporting  it.  Meantime  the  English 
commander  did  his  best  to  strengthen  the  English  party  in 
their  rebellion  against  the  States. 

"  But  how  if  they  make  war  upon  us  ?"  asked  the  Leices- 
trians. 

"  It  is  very  likely,"  replied  Willoughby,  "  that  if  they  use 
violence  you  will  have  her  Majesty's  assistance,  and  then  you 
who  continue  constant  to  the  end  will  be  rewarded  accord- 
ingly. Moreover,  who  would  not  rather  be  a  horse-keeper  to 
her  Majesty,  than  a  captain  to  Bameveld  or  Buys  ?"  * 


>  Willoog^bj  to 


^  Feb.  1588. 


(a  P.  Office  M&) 

*  Ibid.  "  It  was  likewise  said  openlj 
to  Oount  Maurice  at  his  table,  'Sir, 
if  the  Prince  your  &ther  had  been 
offered  the  third  part  by  the  enemy 
which  you  have  been,  he  would  have 
accepted  it ;  and  it  is  not  a  good  occa- 
sion (bat  you  may  article  what  you 


will,  and  have  whatever  yoa  vmj 
demand.  Soyssons,  a  &t  cKptian « 
Naarden,  fed  lor  their  tooth,  conftsMd 
to  me  that  they  had  practised  wtA 
the  enemy.  Thus  you  may  see  tfadr 
dispositions;  much  ado  had  I  to  pe^ 
suade  the  burgomasters  of  the  honour 
able  coarse  her  Mi^esty  would  boU, 
and  no  less  to  assure  the  unfortoiuite 
captain,  whose  bead  I  Ibcir  wffl  pt/ 
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When  at  last  the  resignation  of  Leicester— presented  to  the 
States  by  Eill^rew  on  the  31st  March  ^ — seemed  to  promise 
comparative  repose  to  the  republic,  the  vexation  of  the  Lei- 
cestrians  was  intense.  Their  efforts  to  effect  a  dissolution  of 
the  government  had  been  rendered  unsuccessful,  when  success 
seemed  within  their  grasp.  ^^  Albeit  what  is  once  executed 
cannot  be  prevented,"  said  Captain  Champemoun  ;  "  yet  'tis 
thought  certain  that  if  the  resignation  of  Lord  Leicester's 
commission  had  been  deferred  yet  some  little  time,  the  whole 
country  and  towns  would  have  so  revolted  and  mutinied 
against  the  government  and  authority  of  the  States,  as  that 
they  should  have  had  no  more  credit  given  them  by  the 
people  than  pleased  her  Majesty.  Most  part  of  the  people 
could  see — in  consequence  of  the  troubles,  discontent,  mutiny 
of  garrisons,  and  the  like,  that  it  was  most  necessary  for  the 
good  success  of  their  affairs  that  the  power  of  the  States 
should  be  abolished,  and  the  whole  government  of  his  Excel- 
lency erected.  As  these  moMers  were  busily  working  into  the 
likelihood  of  some  good  effect y  came  the  resignation  of  his  Excel- 
lency's commission  and  authority,  which  so  dashed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  it,  as  that  all  people  and  commanders  well  affected 
unto  her  Majesty  and  my  Lord  of  Leicester  are  utterly  dis- 
couraged. The  States,  with  their  adherents,  before  they  had 
my  Lord's  resignation,  were  much  perplexed  what  course  to 
take,  but  now  begin  to  hoist  their  heads."  The  excellent 
Leicestrian  entertained  hopes,  however,  that  mutiny  and  in- 
trigue might  still  carry  the  day.  He  had  seen  the  fat  militia- 
man of  Naarden  and  other  captains,  and  hoped  much  mischief 
from  their  schemes.  "The  chief  mutineers  of  Gertruyden- 
berg,"  he  said,  "  may  be  wrought  to  send  unto  the  States, 
that  if  they  do  not  procure  them  some  English  governor,  they 
will  compound  with  the  enemy,  whereon  the  States  shall  be 


for  alL  Further,  I  said  it  was  sure 
that  the  States-Oeneral,  the  oouncil 
of  state,  which  I  was  somewhat  ac- 
quaiDted  with,  nor  the  two  counts 
who  had  feasted  us  and  drunk  the 
health  of  his  Excellency,  meant  but 
«U  well  to  us.'     'Well,'  said  the  old 


burgomas^r,  'but  that  I  hear  you  say 
so,  I  would  scarcely  believe  it,  for 
mine  ears  have  often  borne  witness  to 
the   contrary.'"    Aa      Willoughby    to 

^  ?l!i,  1588.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

»  Boi;  HI.  224.    Wagenaar,  viii.  26a 
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driven  to  request  her  Majesty  to  accept  the  place,  themselves 
entertaining  the  garrison.  I  know  obtain  captains  discon- 
tented with  the  States  for  arrears  of  pay,  who  wiU  contrive  to 
get  into  NcMrden  with  their  companies,  with  the  Statbs'  con- 
sent, who,  once  entered,  will  keep  the  place  for  their  satis- 
faction, pay  their  soldiers  out  of  the  contributions  of  the 
coimtry,  and  yet  secretly  hold  the  place  at  her  Majesty^s 
command."  * 

This  is  not  an  agreeable  picture ;  yet  it  is  but  one  oUt  of 
many  examples  of  the  intrigues  by  which  Leicester  and  his 
party  were  doing  their  best  to  destroy  the  commonwealth  of 
the  Netherlands  at  a  moment  when  its  existence  was  most 
important  to  that  of  England. 

To  foment  mutiny  in  order  to* subvert  the  authority  of 
Maurice,  was  not  a  friendly  or  honourable  course  of  action 
either  towards  HoUand  or  England ;  and  it  was  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  Philip  as  adroitly  as  his  own  stipendiaries  could 
have  done.' 

With  mischief-makers  like  Champemoun  in  every  city, 
and  with  such  diplomatists  at  Ostend  as  Croft  and  Sogers 
and  Valentine  Dale,  was  it  wonderful  that  the  King  and  the 
Duke  of  Parma  found  time  to  mature  their  plans  for  the 
destruction  of  both  countries  ? 

Lord  Willoughby,  too,  was  extremely  dissatisfied  with  his 
own  position.  He  received  no  commission  from  the  Queen 
for  several  months.  When  it  at  last  reached  him,  it  seemed 
inadequate,  and  he  became  more  sullen  than  ever.  He  de- 
clared that  he  would  rather  serve  t}ie  Queen  as  a  private 
soldier,  at  his  own  expense — "lean  as  his  purse  was" — than 
accept  the  limited  authority  conferred  on  him.  He  preferred 
to  show  his  devotion  "  in  a  beggarly  state,  than  in  a  formsl 
show."    He  considered  it  beneath  her  Majesty's  dignity  that 


'  Arthur  Champemoim  to  Walsing* 

ham,  -  April,   1588.      (S.    P.    Office 

MS.)      He    commanded    an    English 
company  in  Utrecht 

'  '•  I  congratulate  you,"  wrote  Philip 


to  Famese,  ''upon  the  disputes  b»> 
tween  the  rebels  and  the  EngliBh,  naA 
among  themselTes.  I  trust  you  wil 
get  ^x)d  fhiit  firom  their  quarrek" 
PhUip  to  Parma,  13  Uay,  1988.  (Aidk 
deSim.  Ma) 
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he  should  act  in  the  field  under  the  States,  but  his  instruc- 
tions forbade  his  acceptance  of  any  office  from  that  body  but 
that  of  general  in  their  service.  He  was  very  discontented, 
and  more  anxious  than  ever  to  be  rid  of  his  functions.  With- 
out being  extremely  ambitious,  he  was  impatient  of  controL 
He  desired  not  "a  larger-shaped  coat,''  but  one  that  fitted 
him  better.  "  I  wish  to  shape  my  garment  homely,  after  my 
cloth,"  he  said,  "  that  the  better  of  my  parish  may  not  be 
misled  by  my  sumptuousness.  I  would  live  quietly,  without 
great  noise,  my  poor  roof  low  and  near  the  ground,  not  sub- 
ject to  be  overblown  with  unlooked-for  storms,  while  the  sun 
seems  most  shining/'^ 

Being  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  States  and  their  leaders,  it 
was  a  matter  of  course  that  he  should  be  bitter  against  Mau- 
rice. That  young  Prince,  bold,  enterprising,  and  determined, 
as  he  was,  did  not  ostensibly  meddle  with  political  afiairs 
more  than  became  his  years  ;  but  he  accepted  the  counsels  of 
the  able  statesmen  in  whom  his  father  had  trusted.  Riding, 
hunting,  and  hawking,  seemed  to  be  his  chief  delight  at  the 
Hague,  in  the  intervals  of  military  occupations.  He  rarely 
made  his  appearance  in  the  state-council  during  the  winter, 
and  referred  public  matters  to  the  States-General,  to  the 
States  of  Holland,  to  Bameveld,  Buys,  and  Hohenlo.*  Super- 
ficial observers  like  George  Gilpin  regarded  him  as  a  cipher ; 
others,  like  Robert  Cecil,  thought  him  an  unmannerly  school- 
boy ;  but  Willoughby,  although  considering  him  insolent  and 
conceited,  could  not  deny  his  ability.  The  peace  partisans 
among  the  burghers — a  very  small  faction — were  furious 
against  him,  for  they  knew  that  Maurice  of  Nassau  repre- 
sented war.  They  accused  of  deep  designs  against  the  liber- 
ties of  their  country  the  youth  who  was  ever  ready  to  risk  his 
life  in  their  defence.  A  burgomaster  from  Friesland,  who 
had  come  across  the  Zuyder  Zee  to  intrigue  against  the  States' 
party,  was  full  of  spleen  at  being  obliged  to  dance  attendance 


•  Waioughby   to   Burghley, 
1588.    (aP.  OffiwMS.) 


2  Feb.' 


•   Gilpin    to    Walsingham,    i    FeU 
X588.    (S.  P.  Office  MS,)  ^* 
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for  a  long  time  at  the  Hague.  He  complained  that  Count 
Maurice,  green  of  years,  and  seconded  by  greener  counsellors, 
was  meditating  the  dissolution  of  the  state-council,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  board  from  his  own  creatures,  the  overthrow 
of  all  other  authority,  and  the  assumption  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Holland  and  Zeeland,  with  absolute  power.  "  And  when 
this  is  done,"  said  the  rueful  burgomaster,  "  he  and  his  turbu- 
lent fellows  may  make  what  terms  they  like  with  Spain,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Queen  and  of  us  poor  wretches."* 

But  there  was  nothing  farther  from  the  thoughts  of  the 
turbulent  fellows  than  any  negotiations  with  Spain.  Maurice 
was  ambitious  enough,  perhaps,  but  his  ambition  ran  in  no 
such  direction,  Willoughby  knew  better,  and  thoi]^ht  that 
by  humouring  the  petulant  young  man  it  might  be  possible  to 
manage  him. 

"  Maurice  is  young,"  he  said,  "  hot-headed,  coveting  honour. 
If  we  do  but  look  at  him  through  our  fingers,  without  much 
words,  but  with  providence  enough,  baiting  his  hook  a  little 
to  his  appetite,  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  might  be  caught  and 
kept  in  a  fish-pool,  while  in  his  imagination  he  may  judge 
it  a  sea.  If  not^  'tis  likely  he  will  make  us  fish  in  troubled 
waters."  * 

Maurice  was  hardly  the  fish  for  a  mill-pond  even  at  that 
epoch,  and  it  might  one  day  be  seen  whether  or  not  he  could 
float  in  the  great  ocean  of  events.  Meanwhile,  he  swam  hia 
course  without  superfluous  gambols  or  spoutings. 

The  commander  of  her  Majesty's  forces  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  States,  nor  their  generals,  nor  their  politicians. 
"  Affiiirs  are  going  a  mcdo  in  pejv^"  he  said.  "  They  embrace 
their  liberty  as  apes  their  young.  To  this  end  are  Counts 
Hollock  and  Maurice  set  upon  the  stage  to  entertain  the 
popular  sort.  Her  Majesty  and  my  Lord  of  Leicester  are 
not  forgotten.  The  Counts  are  in  Holland,  especially  Hol- 
lock, for  the  other  is  but  the  cipher.  And  yet  I  can  assure 
you  Maurice  hath  wit  and  spirit  too  mtich/or  his  time*'* 

s  Same  to  aame^  -  Jan.  16S8.    (I& 
P.  Office  MS.) 
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As  the  troubles  of  the  interregnum  increased  Willoughby 
was  more  dissatisfied  than  ever  with  the  miserable  conditioQ 
of  the  Provinces,  but  chose  to  ascribe  it  to  the  machinations 
of  the  States'  party,  rather  than  to  the  ambiguous  conduct  of 
Leicester.  "These  evils,"  he  said,  "are  especially  derived 
from  the  childish  ambition  of  the  young  Count  Maurice,  from 
the  covetous  and  furious  counsels  of  the  proud  Hollanders, 
now  chief  of  the  States-General,  and,  if  with  pardon  it  may 
be  said,  from  our  slackness  and  coldness  to  entertain  our 
friends.  The  provident  and  wiser  sort — weighing  what  a 
slender  ground  the  appetite  of  a  young  man  is,  unfurnished 
with  the  sinews  of  war  to  manage  so  great  a  cause — ^for  a 
good  space  after  my  Lord  of  Leicester's  departure,  gave  him 
far  looking  on,  to  see  him  play  his  part  on  the  stage."  ^ 

Willoughby's  spleen  caused  him  to  mix  his  metaphors 
more  recklessly  than  strict  taste  would  warrant,  but  his  vio- 
lent expressions  painted  the  relative  situation  of.  parties  more 
vividly  than  could  be  done  by  a  calm  disquisition.  Maurice 
thus  playing  his  part  upon  the  stage — as  the  general  pro^ 
ceeded  to  observe—"  was  a  skittish  horse,  becoming  by  little 
and  little  assured  of  what  he  had  feared,  and  perceiving  the 
harmlessness  thereof ;  while  his  companions,  finding  no  safety 
of  neutrality  in  so  great  practices,  and  no  overturning  nor 
barricade  to  stop  his  rash  wilded  chariot,  followed  without 
fear;  and  when  some  of  the  first  had  passed  the  bog,  the 
rest,  as  the  fashion  is,  never  started  after.  The  variable 
democracy,  embracing  novelty,  began  to  applaud  their  pros- 
perity ;  the  base  and  lewdest  sorts  of  men,  to  whom  there 
is  nothing  more  agreeable  than  change  of  estates,  is  a  better 
monture  to  d^ees  than  their  merit,  took  present  hold 
thereof.  Hereby  Paul  Buys,  Bameveld,  and  divers  others, 
who  were  before  mantled  with  a  tolerable  affection,  though 
seasoned  with  a  poisoned  intention,  caught  the  occasion,  and 
made  themselves  the  Beelzebubs  of  all  these  mischiefs,  and, 
for  want  of  better  angels,  spared  not  to  let  fly  our  golden-' 

*  Waioughby  to  Walaingham,   ■-JJ''  ^^^^'    ^  ^'  ^®°*  ^^ 
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winged  ones  in  the  name  of  guilders,  to  prepare  the  hearts 
and  hands  that  hold  money  more  dearer  than  honesty,  of 
which  sort,  the  country  troubles  and  the  Spanish  practices 
having  suckled  up  many,  they  found  enough  to  serve  their 
purpose.  As  the  breach  is  safely  saltable  where  no  defence 
is  mtide,  so  they,  finding  no  head,  but  those  scattered  armB 
that  were  disavowed,  drew  the  sword  with  Peter,  and  gave 
pardon  with  the  Pope,  as  you  shall  plainly  perceive  by  the 
proceedings  at  Horn.  Thus  their  force,  fair  words,  or  cor* 
ruption,  prevailing  ever3rwhere,  it  grew  to  this  conclusion— 
that  the  worst  were  encouraged  with  their  good  success,  and 
the  best  sort  assured  of  no  fortune  or  favour."  ^ 

Out  of  all  this  hubbub  of  stage-actors,  skittish  horses,  rash 
wilded  chariots,  bogs,  Beelzebubs,  and  golden- winged  angels, 
one  truth  was  distinctly  audible  ;  that  Beelzebub,  in  the  shape 
of  Bameveld,  had  been  getting  the  upper  hand  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  that  the  Lecestrians  were  at  a  disadvantage.  In 
truth  those  partisans  were  becoming  extremely  impatient 
Finding  themselves  deserted  by  their  great  protector,  ihey 
naturally  turned  their  eyes  towards  Spain,  and  wer6  now 
threatening  to  sell  themselves  to  Philip.  The  Earl,  at  his 
departure,  had  given  them  privately  much  encouragement 
But  month  after  month  had  passed  by  while  they  were  wait- 
ing in  vain  for  comfort  At  last  the  "  best " — that  is  to  say, 
the  unhappy  Leicestrians— came  to  Willoughby,  asking  his 
advice  in  their  -^  declining  and  desperate  cause.'* 

"  Well  nigh  a  month  longer,"  said  that  general,  "  I  nou- 
rished them  with  compliments,  and  assured  them  that  my 
Lord  of  Leicester  would  take  care  of  them."*  The  diet  was 
not  fattening.  So  they  began  to  grumble  more  loudly  thiui 
ever,  and  complained  with  great  bitterness  of  the  miserable 
condition  in  which  they  had  been  left  by  the  Earl,  and  ex- 
pressed their  fears  lest  the  Queen  likewise  meant  to  abandon 
them.  They  protested  that  their  poverty,  their  powerful  foes, 
and  their  slow  friends,  would  compel  them  either  to  make  their 
peace  with  the  States'  party,  or  **  compound  with  the  enemy." 

*  Willoughby  to  Walaingham,  MS.  last  cited.  ■  Ibid. 
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It  ^onld  have  seemed  that  real  patriots^  under  such  circam- 
stanoes^  would  hardly  hesitate  in  their  choice,  and  would 
sooner  accept  the  dominion  of  "Beelzebub/'  or  even  Paul 
Buys,  than  that  of  Philip  II.  But  the  Leioestrians  of  Utrecht 
and  Friesland — patriots  as  they  were — hated  Holland  worse 
than  they  hated  the  Inquisition.  Willoughby  encouraged 
them  in  that  hatred.  He  assured  him  of  her  Majesty's 
affection  for  them,  complained  of  the  factious  proceedings  of 
the  States,  and  alluded  to  the  unfavourable  state  of  the 
weather,  as  a  reason  why — near  four  months  long — they  had 
not  received  the  comfort  out  of  England  which  they  had  a 
right  to  expect  He  assured  them  that  neither  the  Queen 
nor  Leicester  would  conclude  this  honourable  action,  wherein 
much  had  been  hazarded,  "  so  rawly  and  tragically "  as  they 
seemed  to  fear,  and  warned  them,  that  "  if  they  did  join  with 
Holland,  it  would  neither  ease  nor  help  them,  but  draw  them 
into  a  more  dishonourable  loss  of  their  liberties  ;  and  that, 
after  having  wound  them  in,  the  Hollanders  would  make  their 
own  peace  with  the  enemy."  ^ 

It  seemed  somewhat  unfair — while  the  Queen's  government 
was  straining  every  nerve  to  obtain  a  peace  from  Philip,  and 
while  the  Hollanders  were  obstinately  deaf  to  any  propositions 
for  treating — that  Willoughby  should  accuse  them  of  secret 
intentions  to  negotiate.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  faction 
has  rarely  worn  a  more  mischievous  aspect  than  was  pre- 
sented by  the  politics  of  Holland  and  England  in  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1588. 

Young  Maurice  was  placed  in  a  very  painful  position.  He 
liked  not  to  be  "  strangled  in  the  great  Queen's  embrace ; " 
but  he  felt  most  keenly  the  necessity  of  her  friendship,  and 
the  importance  to  both  countries  of  a  close  alliance.  It  was 
impossible  for  him,  however,  to  tolerate  the  rebellion  of 
Sonoy,  although  Sonoy  was  encouraged  by  Elizabeth,  or  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  Bameveld,  although  Bameveld  was  detested 
by  Leicester.  So  with  much  firmness  and  courtesy,  notwith- 
standing the  extravagant  pictures  painted  by  Willoughby, 


*  Willoughby  to  WaLsingham,  MS.  last  cited. 
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he  suppressed  mutiny  in  Holland,  while  avowing  the  most 
chivalrous  attachment  to  the  sovereign  of  England. 

Her  Majesty  expressed  her  surprise  and  her  discontent,  that, 
notwithstanding  his  expressions  of  devotion  to  herself,  he 
should  thus  deal  with  Sonoy,  whose  only  crime  was  an  equal 
devotion.  "  If  you  do  not  behave  with  more  moderation  in 
future,"  she  said,  "  you  may  believe  that  we  are  not  a  princess 
of  so  little  courage  as  not  to  know  how  to  lend  a  helping 
liand  to  those  who  are  unjustly  oppressed.  We  should  be 
sorry  if  we  had  cause  to  be  disgusted  with  your  actions,  and 
if  we  were  compelled  to  make  you  a  stranger  to  the  ancient 
good  affection  which  we  bore  to  your  late  father,  and  have 
continued  towards  yourself." ' 

But  Maurice  maintained  a  dignified  attitude,  worthy  of  his 
great  father's  name.  He  was  not  the  man  to  crouch  like 
Leicester,  when  he  could  no  longer  refresh  himself  in  the 
"  shadow  of  the  Queen's  golden  beams,"  important  as  he  knew 
her  friendship  to  be  to  himself  and  his  country.  So  he  de- 
fended himself  in  a  manly  letter  to  the  privy  council  against 
the  censures  of  Elizabeth.^  He  avowed  his  displeasure,  that, 
within  his  own  jurisdiction,  Sonoy  should  give  a  special  oath 
of  obedience  to  Leicester ;  a  thing  never  done  before  in  the 
country,  and  entirely  illegal.  It  would  not  even  be  tolerated 
in  England,  he  said,  if  a  private  gentleman  should  receive  a 
military  appointment  in  Warwickshire  or  Norfolk  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  shire.  He  had  treated 
the  contumacious  Sonoy  with  mildness  during  a  long  period, 
but  without  effect.  He  had  abstained  from  violence  towards 
him,  out  of  reverence  to  the  Queen,  under  whose  sacred  name 
he  sheltered  himself.  Sonoy  had  not  desisted,  but  had  esta- 
blished himself  in  organized  rebellion  at  Medenblik,  declarii^ 
that  he  would  drown  the  whole  country,  and  levy  black-mail 
upon  its  whole  property,  if  he  were  not  paid  one  hundred 
thousand  crowns.     He  had  declared  that  he  would  crush  Hol- 

'  Queen  to  Maurice  of  Nassau,  |  '  Maurice  of  Nassau  to  Privy  Coun- 
-  Feb.  1588.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.)  I  oil,  -  March,  1588.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
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land  like  a  glass  beneath  his  feel  Having  nothing  but  reli- 
gion in  his  mouthy  and  protecting  himself  with  the  Queen's 
name,  he  had  been  exciting  all  the  cities  of  North  Holland  to 
rebellion,  and  bringing  the  poor  people  to  destruction.  He 
had  been  offered  money  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  avaricious 
soldier  in  the  world,  but  he  stood  out  for  six  years'  full  pay 
for  his  soldiers,  a  demand  with  which  it  was  impossible  to 
comply.  It  was  necessary  to  prevent  him  from  inundating 
the  land  and  destroying  the  estates  of  the  country  gentlemen 
and  the  peasants.  ^^  This,  gentlemen,"  said  Maurice,  ^'  is  the 
plain  truth  ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  you  will  sustcdn  against  me 
a  man  who  was  under  such  vast  obligations  to  my  late  father^ 
and  who  requites  his  debt  by  daring  to  speak  of  myself  as  a 
rascal ;  or  that  you  will  countenance  his  rebellion  against  a 
country  to  which  he  brought  only  his  cloak  and  sword,  and 
whence  he  has  filched  one  hundred  thousand  crowns.  You 
will  not,  I  am  sure,  permit  a  simple  captain,  by  his  insubor- 
dination, to  cause  such  mischief,  and  to  set  on  fire  this  and 
other  Provinces. 

"  If,  by  your  advice,"  continued  the  Count,  "  the  Queen 
should  appoint  fitting  personages  to  office  here — ^men  who 
know  what  honour  is,  bom  of  illustrious  and  noble  race,  or 
who  by  their  great  virtue  have  been  elevated  to  the  honours 
of  the  kingdom — to  them  I  will  render  an  account  of  my 
actions.  And  it  shall  appear  that  I  have  more  ability  and 
more  desire  to  do  my  duty  to  her  Majesty  than  those  who 
render  her  lip-service  only,  and  only  make  use  of  her  sacred 
name  to  fill  their  purses,  while  I  and  mine  have  been  ever 
ready  to  employ  our  lives,  and  what  remains  of  our  fortunes,* 
m  the  cause  of  God,  her  Majesty,  and  our  country."  ^ 

Certainly  no  man  had  a  better  right  to  speak  with  con- 
sciousness of  the  worth  of  race  than  the  son  of  William  the 
Silent,  the  nephew  of  Lewis,  Adolphus,  and  Henry  of  Nassau, 
who  had  all  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  liberty  of  their 
country.  But  Elizabeth  continued  to  threaten  the  States- 
General,  through  the  mouth  of  Willoughby,  with  the  loss  of 

)  Maurioe  of  Nassau  to  Privy  Council,  MS.  last  cited. 
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her  protection,  if  they  should  continue  thufl  to  requite  her 
favours  with  ingratitude  and  insubordination :  ^  and  Maurice 
once  more  respectfully  but  firmly  replied  that  Sonoy's  re- 
bellion could  not  and  would  not  be  tolerated;  appealing 
boldly  to  her  sense  of  justice,  which  was  the  noblest  attribute 
of  kings.* 

At  last  the  Queen  informed  Willoughby,  that — as  the  cause 
of  Sonoy's  course  seemed  to  be  his  oath  of  obedience  to 
Leicester,  whose  resignation  of  office  had  not  yet  been  r©^ 
ceived  in  the  Netherlands — she  had  now  ordered  Councilloi 
Killigrew  to  communicate  the  fact  of  that  resignation.  She 
also  wrote  to  Sonoy,  requiring  him  to  obey  the  States  and 
Count  Maurice,  and  to  accept  a  fresh  commission  from  them, 
or  at  least  to  surrender  Medenblik,  and  to  fulfil  all  thdr 
orders  with  zeal  and  docility.' 

This  act  of  abdication  by  Leicester,  which  had  been  received 
on  the  22nd  of  January  by  the  English  envoy,  Herbert,  at  the 
moment  of  his  departure  from  the  Netherlands,  had  been  carried 
back  by  him  to  England,  on  the  ground  that  its  communication 
to  the  States  at  that  moment  would  cause  him  inconveniently 
to  postpone  his  journey.  It  never  officially  reached  the  States- 
General  until  the  31st  of  March,  so  that  this  most  dangerous 
crisis  was  protracted  nearly  five  months  long — certainly  without 
necessity  or  excuse — and  whether  through  design,  malice,  wan- 
tonness, or  incomprehensible  carelessness,  it  is  difficult  to  say.* 

So  soon  as  the  news  reached  Sonoy,  that  contumacious 
chieftain  found  his  position  untenable,  and  he  allowed  the 
States'  troops  to  take  possession  of  Medenblik,  and  with  it 
the  important  territory  of  North  Holland,  of  which  province 


«  Queen    to  Willoughby,   —  March, 

1588.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

*  Maurice  of  Nassau  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, 15  March,  1688.  (S.  P.  Office 
MS.) 

•Queen    to    Willoughby,  —  March, 

s 
1688.     Queen  to  Sonoy,  —  April,  1688, 

JS.  P.  Office  MSS.) 

*  Bor,   IIL  xxiv.   179,  seq,  233^  seq. 


Van  der  Kemp,  L  62.    WageoAar,  vin. 
270.    Resol.  HolL  1  April,  1688. 

This  buaoess  of  CoL  Diedricli 
Sonoj  occupies  an  enormous  space  in 
the  archives  and  chronicles  of  the 
day.  It  has  been  here  reduced  to  the 
smallest  compass  consistent  with  a 
purpose  of  presentuig  an  mtdligibfe 
account  of  Uie  politics  of  Leioe^er^ 
administration  and  its  conBeqiieiice& 
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Maurice  now  saw  biniBelf  undisputed  governor.  Sonoj  was  in 
the  course  of  the  summer  deprived  of  all  office^  and  betook 
himself  to  EnglatKi.  Here  he  was  kindly  received  by  the 
Queen,  who  bestowed  upon  him  a  ruined  tower,  and  a  swamp 
among  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire.  He  brought  over  some  of 
his  countrymen,  well-skilled  in  such  operations,  set  himself 
to  draining  and  dyking,  and  hoped  to  find  himself  at  home 
and  comfortable  in  his  ruined  tower.  But  unfortunately,  as 
neither  he  nor  his  wife,  notwithstanding  their  English  pro* 
clivities,  could  speak  a  word  of  the  language,  they  found  thei* 
social  enjoyments  very  limited.  Moreover,  as  his  work-people 
were  equally  without  the  power  of  making  their  wants  under- 
stood, the  dyking  operations  made  but  little  progress.  So  the 
unlucky  colonel  soon  abandoned  his  swamp,  and  retired  to  East 
Friesland,  where  he  lived  a  morose  and  melancholy  life  on  a 
pension  of  one  thousand  florins,  granted  him  by  the  States  of 
Holland,  until  the  year  1597,  when  he  lost  his  mind,  fell  into 
the  fire,  and  thus  perished.^ 

And  thus,  in  the  Netherlands,  through  hollow  n^tiations 
between  enemies  and  ill-timed  bickerings  among  friends,  the 
path  of  Philip  and  Parma  had  been  made  comparatively  smooth 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1588.  What  was  the 
aspect  of  afEairs  in  Grermany  and  France  ? 

The  adroit  capture  of  Bonn  by  Martin  Schenk  had  given 
much  trouble.  Parma  was  obliged  to  detach  a  strong  force, 
under  Prince  Chimay,*  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  that  im- 
portant place,  which — so  long  as  it  remained  in  the  power  of 
the  States — ^rendered  the  whole  electorate  insecure  and  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  Spanish  party.  Famese  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  win  back  the  famous  partizan  by  most  liberal  offers, 
for  he  felt  bitterly  the  mistake  he  had  made  in  alienating  so 
formidable  a  freebooter.  But  the  truculent  Martin  remained 
obdurate  and  irascibla  Philip,  much  offended  that  the  news 
of  his  decease  had  proved  false,  ordered  rather  than  requested 
the  Emperor  Budolph  to  have  a  care  that  nothing  was  done 


*  Bor,  HL  290. 
*  Parma  to  Philip  II.  3 1  Jan.  158S.     (Arch  de  Sim.  MS.) 
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in  Germany  to  interfere  with  the  great  design  upon  England.^ 
The  King  j  ave  warning  that  he  would  suffer  no  disturbance 
from  that  quarter^  but  certainly  the  lethaigic  condition  of 
Germany  rendered  such  threats  superfluous.  There  were 
riders  enough,  and  musketeers  enough,  to  be  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.  German  food  for  powder  was  offered  largely 
in  the  market  to  any  foreign  consumer,  for  the  trade  in  their 
subjects'  lives  was  ever  a  prolific  source  of  revenue  to  the 
petty  sovereigns — numerous  as  the  days  of  the  year — ^who 
owned  Germany  and  the  Germans. 

The  mercenaries  who  had  so  recently  been  making  their 
inglorious  campaign  in  France  had  been  excluded  from  that 
country  at  the  close  of  1587,  and  furious  were  the  denuncia- 
tions of  the  pulpits  and  the  populace  of  Paris  that  the  foreign 
brigands  who  had  been  devastating  the  soil  of  France,  and 
attempting  to  oppose  the  decrees  of  the  Holy  Father  of 
Bome,  should  have  made  their  escape  so  easily.  Babid 
Lincestre  and  other  priests  and  monks  foamed  with  rage,  as 
they  execrated  and  anathematized  the  devil-worshipper  Heniy 
of  Yalois,  in  all  the  churches  of  that  monarch's  capital  The 
Spanish  ducats  were  flying  about,  more  profusely  than  ever, 
among  the  butchers  and  porters,  and  fishwomen,  of  the 
great  city  ;  and  Madam  League  paraded  herself  in  the  day- 
light with  still  increasing  insolence.  There  was  scarcely  a 
pretence  at  recognition  of  any  authority,  save  that  of  Philip 
and  Sixtus.  France  had  become  a  wilderness — an  luicul- 
tivated,  barbarous  province  of  Spain.  Mucio-Guise  had  been 
secretly  to  Eome,  had  held  interviews  with  the  Pope  and 
cardinals,  and  had  come  back  with  a  sword  presented  by  hiB 
Holiness,  its  hilt  adorned  with  jewels,  and  its  blade  en^ved 
with  tongues  of  fire.^  And  with  this  flaming  sword  the 
avenging  messenger  of  the  holy  father  was  to  smite  the 
wicked,  and  to  drive  them  into  outer  darkness. 

And  there  had  been  fresh  conferences  among  the  chiefs  of 
the  sacred  League  within  the  Lorraine  territory,  and  it  was 

'  PhiUp  IL  to  Parma,  24  April,  1588.     (Arch,  de  Sim.  ICa) 
a*L'EstoUe,'236. 
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resolved  to  require  of  the  Yalois  an  immediate  extermination 
of  heresy  and  heretics  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  publica* 
tion  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  formal  establishment  of 
the  Holy  Inquisition  in  every  province  of  France.  Thus, 
while  doing  his  Spanish  master's  bidding,  the  great  Lieutenant 
of  the  league  might,  if  he  was  adroit  enough  to  outwit  Philip^ 
ultimately  carve  out  a  throne  for  himself. 

Yet  Philip  felt  occasional  pangs  of  uneasiness  lest  there 
should,  after  all,  be  peace  in  France,  and  lest  his  schemes 
against  Holland  and  England  might  be  interfered  with  from 
that  quarter.  Even  Famese,  nearer  the  scene,  could  not  feel 
completely  secure  that  a  sudden  reconciliation  among  con- 
tending factions  might  not  give  rise  to  a  dangerous  inroad 
across  the  Flemish  border.  So  Guise  was  plied  more  vigour- 
ously  than  ever  by  the  Duke  with  advice  and  encou- 
ragement, and  assisted  with  such  Walloon  carabineers  as 
could  be  spared,^  while  large  subsidies  and  larger  promises 
came  from  Philip,*  whose  prudent  policy  was  never  to  pay 
excessive  sums,  until  the  work  contracted  for  was  done. 
"  Mucio  must  do  the  job  long  since  agreed  upon,"  said  Philip 
to  Farnese,  "  and  you  and  Mendoza  must  see  that  he  prevents 
the  King  of  France  from  troubling  me  in  my  enterprize 
against  England."'  If  the  unlucky  Henry  III.  had  retained 
one  spark  of  intelligence,  he  would  have  seen  that  his  only 


'  Herrera  ILL  iiL  72.  2,00G  ia&ntiy 
and  1,000  horae. 

•  Philip  to  Parma,  21  Not.  1687. 
game  to  same,  29  Jan.  1588.  (Arch. 
de  Sim.  MSS.) 

»  Philip  to  Parma,  24  April,  1588. 
(Arch,  de  Sim.  MS.)  Philip  II.  to 
Mendoza,  16  Feb.  15^8.  (Arch,  de 
Sim.  [Paris.]  MS.) 

**  A  Mudo  animad  y  aoonsejad  como 
solejB,  lo  que  se  cumple  .  .  .  .  7  le 
procorad  hazer  tiro."  Philip  II.  to 
Mendoza^  2  Jane,  1588.  (Arch,  de 
Simancas  [Paria]  MS.) 

"  The  King  was,  however,  perpetually 
warning  Guise  not  to  allow  himself  or 
his  confederates  **to  brag  openly  of 
the  assistance  which  they  were  re- 
ceiving from  Spain,  lest  the  ministers 
of  Henry  should  think  Philip  partial; 


bat  in  reality  not  to  waver  a  hair's 
breadth  in  his  determmation,  relying 
upon  the  Spanish  King  and  on  the 
Duke  of  Parma,"  Ac.  Philip  II.  to 
Mendoza,  16  July,  1588.  (Arch,  de 
Sim.  [Paris.]  MS.) 

"The  public  report  that  we  are 
assisting  Guise,"  said  the  king  a  year 
before,  "  is  very  inconvenient,  and 
must  be  suppressed,  .  .  .  My  nephew, 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  has  assured  Guise 
that  he  will  assist  him,  and  Guise 
ought  to  be  grateful  At  the  same 
time  Longl^  has  been  telling  me  that 
his  King  desired  to  join  me  against 
England.  All  this  was  to  deceive, 
and  I  have  answered  all  with  equal 
deception,"  ka.  Philip  IL  to  Mendoza 
6  July,  1587,  M& 
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chance  of  rescue  lay  in  the  arm  of  the  Btemese,  and  in  an 
honest  alliance  with  England.  Yet  so  strong  was  his  love  for 
the  monks^  who  were  daily  raving  against  him,  that  he  was 
willing  to  commit  any  baseness,  in  order  to  win  back  their 
affection.  He  was  ready  to  exterminate  heresy  and  to  esta- 
blish the  inquisition,  but  he  was  incapable  of  taking  energetic 
measures  of  any  kind,  even  when  throne  and  life  were  in 
imminent  peril  Moreover,  he  clung  to  Epemon  and  the 
^politiquea/  in  whose  swords  he  alone  found  protection,  and 
he  knew  that  Epemon  and  the  poUtiques  were  the  objects 
of  horror  to  Paris  and  to  the  League.  At  the  same  time  he 
looked  imploringly  towards  England  and  towards  the  great 
Huguenot  chieftain,  Elizabeth's  knight-errant.  He  had  a 
secret  interview  with  Sir  Edward  Stafford,  in  the  garden  of 
the  Bernardino  convent,  and  importuned  that  envoy  to  im- 
plore the  Queen  to  break  off  her  n^otiations  with  Philip, 
and  even  dared  to  offer  the  English  ambassador  a  large 
reward,  if  such  a  result  could  be  obtained.  Stafford  was 
also  earnestly  requested  to  beseech  the  Queen's  influence 
with  Henry  of  Navarre,  that  he  should  convert  himself  to 
Catholicism,  and  thus  destroy  the  League. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  magniloquent  Mendoza,  who  was 
fond  of  describing  himself  as  "  so  violent  and  terrible  to  the 
French  that  they  wished  to  be  rid  of  him,"*  had — as  usual- 
been  frightening  the  poor  King,  who,  after  a  futile  attempt  at 
dignity,  had  shrunk  before  the  blusterings  of  the  ambassador. 
"  This  King/'  said  Don  Bernardino,  "  thought  that  he  could 
impose  upon  me  and  silence  me,  by  talking  loud,  but  as  I 
didn't  talk  softly  to  him,  he  has  undeceived  himself  .... 
I  have  had  another  interview  with  him,  and  found  him  soft^ 
than  silk,  and  he  made  me  many  caresses,  and  after  I  went 
out,  he  said  that  I  was  a  very  skilful  minister."  * 


>  "El  eerlo  yo  tan  terible,  violente, 
7  sedi^ioso,  que  impido  no  se  estreche 
este  rey  muy  de  veras  oon  V.  Maj** 
lo  qual  86  horia  si  fidtaase  70  desto 
puesto."  Mendoza  to  Philip  II.  30  Jan. 
1588.    (Ajxjh.  de  Sim^  [Paris.]  Ma) 


s  "  Este  rey  cre7o  que  me  espaDtara 
hiziera  callar  oon  hallar  me  alto^  y  oon 
el  no  respondalle  70  baxo^  ae  ba 
deaengafiada  Ha  tenido  despoes  aa- 
diencia,  7  halle  lo  mas  blando  qa» 
una  aeda^  y  me  \m  mucb«8  cariotfl 
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It  was  the  purpose  of  the  League  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
King's  person,  and,  if  necessary,  to  dispose  of  the  politiquta 
by  a  general  massacre,  such  as  sixteen  years  before  had  been 
so  successful  in  the  case  of  Coligny  and  the  Huguenots.  So 
the  populace — more  rabid  than  ever — ^were  impatient  that 
their  adored  Balafir^  should  come  to  Paris  and  begin  the  holy 
work. 

He  came  as  far  as  Gonesse  to  do  the  job  he  had  promised 
to  Philip,  but  having  heard  that  Henry  had  reinforced  him- 
self with  four  thousand  Swiss  from  the  garrison  of  Lagny,  he 
fell  back  to  Soissons.  The  King  sent  him  a  most  abject  mes- 
sage, imploring  him  not  to  expose  his  sovereign  to  so  much 
danger,  by  setting  his  foot  at  that  moment  in  the  capital. 
The  Balafi^  hesitated,  but  the  populace  raved  and  roared  for 
its  darling.  The  Queen-Mother  urged  her  unhappy  son  to 
yield  his  consent,  and  the  Montpensier — ^fatal  sister  of  Guise, 
with  the  famous  scissors  ever  at  her  girdle' — ^insisted  that 
her  brother  had  as  good  a  right  as  any  man  to  come  to  the 
city.  Meantime  the  great  chief  of  the  polUiques,  the  hated  and 
insolent  Epemon,  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Normandy, 
and  Henry  had  accompanied  his  beloved  minion  a  part  of  the 
way  towards  Rouen.  A  plot  contrived  by  the  Montpensier 
to  waylay  the  monarch  on  his  return,  and  to  take  him  into 
the  safe-keeping  of  the  League,  miscarried,  for  the  King  re- 
entered the  city  before  the  scheme  was  ripe.  On  the  other 
hand,  Nicholas  Poulain,  bought  for  twenty  thousand  crowns 
by  the  politiques,  gave  the  King  and  his  advisers  full  informa- 
tion of  all  these  intrigues,  and,  standing  in  Henry's  cabinet, 
oflfered,  at  peril  of  his  life,  if  he  might  be  confronted  with 
the  conspirators — the  leaders  of  the  League  within  the  city— 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  charges  which  he  had  made.' 

For  the  whole  city  was  now  thoroughly  oiganized.     The 


que  70  le  reoonoci  con  las  palabras 
devidaa,  y  despues  del  salir  de  nablalle, 
eDtiendo  que  dixo  qae  yo  era  nn 
ministFO  biea  avise,^  Sui.  Don  B.  de 
Mendoza  to  Don  Joan  de  Idiaquez, 
6  April,  1688.    (Aich.  de  Sim.  [Pari&J 


'  'L'EtoUe,'244. 

•  De  Thou,  X.  L.  89,  p.  251,  seq. 
Herrera  III.  1 18,  seq,  *  Proc^  verbal ' 
de  Nicolas  Poulain,  &G,  320-332.  Apud 
'L'EtoileL  Begistre  Journal  de  Heouy 
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number  of  its  districts  had  been  reduced  from  sixteen  to  five, 
the  better  to  bring  it  under  the  control  of  the  League ;  and, 
while  it  could  not  be  denied  that  Mucio  had  been  doing  his 
master's  work  very  thoroughly,  yet  it  was  still  in  the  power 
of  the  King — ^through  the  treachery  of  Poulain — to  strike  a 
blow  for  life  and  freedom,  before  he  was  quite  taken  in  the 
trap.  But  he  stood  helpless,  paralyzed,  gazing  in  dreamy 
stupor — like  one  fascinated — at  the  destruction  awaiting  hiuL 

At  last,  one  memorable  May  morning,  a  traveller  alighted 

outside  the  gate  of  Saint   Martin,  and  proceeded   on  foot 

loth  May,  through  the  streets  of  Paris.     He  was  wrapped  in  a 

1688.  large  cloak,  which  he  held  carefully  over  his  fiswa 
When  he  had  got  as  far  as  the  street  of  Saint  Denis,  a  young 
gentleman  among  the  passers  by,  a  good  Leaguer,  accosted 
the  stranger,  and,  with  coarse  pleasantry,  plucked  the  cloak 
from  his  face,  and  the  hat  from  his  head.  Looking  at  the 
handsome,  swarthy  features,  marked  with  a  deep  scar,  and 
the  dark,  dangerous  eyes  which  were  then  revealed,  the  prac- 
tical jester  at  once  recognized  in  the  simple  traveller  the 
terrible  Balafrd,  and  kissed  the  hem  of  his  garments  with  sub- 
missive rapture.  Shouts  of  "  Vive  Guise  "  rent  the  air  from  all 
the  bystanders,  as  the  Duke,  no  longer  affecting  conceal- 
ment, proceeded  with  a  slow  and  stately  step  toward  the  resi- 
dence of  Catharine  de'  Medici.*  That  queen  of  compromises 
and  of  magic  had  been  holding  many  a  conference  with  the 
leaders  of  both  parties  ;  had  been  increasing  her  son's  stupe- 
faction by  her  enigmatical  counsels;  had  been  anxiously 
consulting  her  talisman  of  goat's  and  human  blood,  mixed 
with  metals  melted  under  the  influence  of  the  star  of  her 
nativity,  and  had  been  daily  visiting  the  wizard  Ruggieri,  in 
whose  magic  circle — peopled  with  a  thousand  fantastic  heads 
— she  had  held  high  converse  with  the  world  of  spirits,  and 
derived  much  sound  advice  as  to  the  true  course  of  action  to  be 
pursued  between  her  son  and  Philip,  and  between  the  politicians 
and  the  League.     But,  in  spite  of  these  various  sources  of  in- 

*  'L'EtoUe,'  250.    De  Thou,   ubi  snip.     'Recit  du  Bourgedu  da  Pahs.'  MS 
Dupuys,  cited  by  Capofigue,  '  Hist  de  la  Reforme,'  Ac.  IT.  378. 
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Btraction^  Catharine  was  somewhat  perplexed,  now  that  deci- 
sive action  seemed  necessary — a  dethronement  and  a  new 
massacre  impending,  and  judicious  compromise  difficult.  So 
after  a  hurried  conveitotion  with  Mucio,  who  insisted  on  an 
interview  with  the  King,  she  set  forth  for  the  Louvre,  the 
Duke  lounging  calmly  by  the  side  of  her  sedan  chair,  on 
foot,  receiving  the  homage  of  the  populace,  as  men,  women, 
and  children  tc^ther,  they  swarmed  around  him  as  he  walked, 
kissing  his  garments,  and  rending  the  air  with  their  shouts.^ 
For  that  wolfish  mob  of  Paris,  which  had  once  lapped  the 
blood  of  ten  thousand  Huguenots  in  a  single  night,  and  was 
again  rabid  with  thirst,  was  most  docile  and  fawning  to  the 
great  Balafre.  It  grovelled  before  him,  it  hung  upon  his  look, 
it  licked  his  hand,  and,  at  the  lifting  of  his  finger,  or  the 
glance  of  his  eye,  would  have  sprung  at  the  throat  of  King 
or  Queen-Mother,  minister,  or  minion,  and  devoured  them  all 
before  his  eyes.  It  was  longing  for  the  sign,  for  much  as  Paris 
adored  and  was  besotted  with  Guise  and  the  League,  even 
more,  if  possible,  did  it  hate  those  godless  politicians,  who  had 
grown  fat  on  extortions  from  the  poor,  and  who  had  converted 
their  substance  into  the  daily  bread  of  luxury. 

Nevertheless  the  city  was  full  of  armed  men,  Swiss  and 
German  mercenaries,  and  burgher  guards,  sworn  to  fidelity  to 
the  throne.  The  place  might  have  been  swept  clean,  at  that 
moment,  of  rebels  who  were  not  yet  armed  or  fortified  in  their 
positions.  The  Lord  had  delivered  Guise  into  Henry's  hands. 
"  Ob,  the  madman  !"  cried  Sixtus  V.,  when  he  heard  that  the 
Duke  had  gone  to  Paris,  "  thus  to  put  himself  into  the  clutches 
of  the  King  whom  he  had  so  deeply  offended  !"  And,  "  Oh, 
the  wretched  coward,  the  imbecile  !"  he  added,  when  he  heard 
how  the  King  had  dealt  with  his  great  enemy.* 

For  the  monarch  was  in  his  cabinet  that  May  morning, 
irresolutely  awaiting  the  announced  visit  of  the  Duke.  By 
his  side  stood  Alphonse  Corse,  attached  as  a  mastiff  to  his 
master,  and  fearing  not  Guise  nor  Leaguer,  man  nor  devil. 

»  Pe  Thou.  '  L'EtoUe,'  wW  sup,  »  D^  ThQU,  x-  206, 
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"  Sire,  is  the  Duke  of  Guise  your  fhend  or  enemy  ?"  said 
Alphonse.    The  King  auswered  by  an  expressive  shrug. 

"  Say  the  word,  Sire,"  continued  Alphonse,  "  and  I  pledge 
myself  to  bring  his  head  this  instant,  and  lay  it  at  your  feet"  ^ 

And  he  would  have  done  it.  Even  at  the  side  of  Catharine's 
sedan  chair,  and  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  worshipping  mob, 
the  Corsican  would  have  had  the  Balafr6's  life,  even  though 
he  laid  down  his  own. 

But  Henry — ^irresolute  and  fascinated — said  it  was  not  yet 
time  for  such  a  blow.* 

Soon  afterward,  the  Duke  was  announced.  The  chief 
of  the  League  and  the  last  of  the  Yalois  met,  face  to  fisu^e, 
but  not  for  the  last  time.  The  interview  was  coldly  re- 
spectful on  the  part  of  Mucio,  anxious  and  embarrassed  on 
that  of  the  King.  When  the  visit,  which  waa  merely 
one  of  ceremony,  was  over,  the  Duke  departed  as  he  came, 
receiving  the  renewed  homage  of  the  populace  as  he  walked 
to  his  hotel.  • 

That  night  precautions  were  taken.  All  the  guards  were 
doubled  around  the  palace  and  through  the  streets.  The 
Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  Place  de  la  Greve  were  made  secure, 
and  the  whole  city  was  filled  with  troops.  But  the  Place 
Maubert  was  left  unguarded,  and  a  rabble  rout — all  ni^t 
long — was  collecting  in  that  distant  spot  Four  companies 
iith  May,  ^^  burgher-guards  went  over  to  the  League  at  three 

1588.  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  rest  stood  firm  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  Innocents,  awaiting  the  orders  of  the  King. 
At  day-break  on  the  11th  the  town  was  still  quiet  There 
was  an  awful  pause  of  expectation.  The  shops  remained 
closed  all  the  morning,  the  royal  troops  were  drawn  up  in 
battle-array,  upon  the  Greve  and  around  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
but  they  stood  motionless  as  statues,  until  the  populace  began 
taunting  them  with  cowardice,  and  then  laughing  them  to 
scorn.  For  their  sovereign  lord  and  master  still  sat  paralysed 
in  his  palace. 

»  *L'Etoae,'248.  »ItuL 
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The  mob  had  been  surging  through  all  the  streets  and 
lanes^  until,  as  by  a  single  impulse,  chains  were  stretched 
across  the  streets,  and  barricades  thrown  up  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal thoroi^hfares.  About  noon  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who 
had  been  sitting  quietly  in  his  hotel,  with  a  very  few  armed 
followers,  came  out  into  the  street  of  the  Hotel  Montmorency, 
and  walked  calmly  up  and  down,  arm-in-arm  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  between  a  double  hedge-row  of  spectators 
and  admirers,  three  or  four  ranks  thick.  He  was  dressed  in 
a  white  slashed  doublet  and  hose,  and  wore  a  very  large  hat.^ 
Shouts  of  triumph  resounded  from  a  thousand  brazen  throats, 
as  he  moved  calmly  about,  receiving,  at  every  instant,  ex- 
presses from  the  great  gathering  in  the  Place  Maubert. 

"  Enough,  too  much,  my  good  friends,"  he  said,  taking  oflF 
the  great  hat — ("  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  laughing  in  it," 
observed  one  who  was  looking  on  that  day) — ^'Enough  of 
^  Long  live  Guise  !'     Cry  ^  Long  live  the  King  !' "  * 

There  was  no  response,  as  might  be  expected,  and  the 
people  shouted  more  hoarsely  than  ever  for  Madam  League 
and  the  Balafr6.  The  Duke's  face  was  full  of  gaiety  ;  there 
was  not  a  shadow  of  anxiety  upon  it  in  that  perilous  and 
eventful  moment.     He  saw  that  the  day  was  his  own. 

For  now,  the  people,  ripe,  ready,  mustered,  armed,  barri- 
caded, awaited  but  a  signal  to  assault  the  King's  mercenaries, 
before  rushing  to  the  palace.  On  every  house-top  missiles 
were  provided  to  hurl  upon  their  heads.  There  seemed  no 
escape  for  Henry  or  his  Germans  from  impending  doom,  when 
Guise,  thoroughly  triumphant,  vouchsafed  them  their  lives. 

"  You  must  give  me  these  soldiers  as  a  present,  my  friends," 
said  he  to  the  populace. 

And  so  the  armed  Swiss,  French,  and  German  troopers  and 
infantry,  submitted  to  be  led  out  of  Paris,  following  with 
docility  the  aide-de-camp  of  Guise,  Captain  St.  Paul,  who 
walked  quietly  before  them,  with  his  sword  in  its  scabbard, 
and  directing  their  movements  with  a  cane.  Sixty  of  them 
were  slain  by  the  mob,  who  could  not,  even  at  the  command 

1  *  L'EtoOe/  250.  •  Ibid. 
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of  their  beloved  chieftain^  quite  forego  their  expected  banquet. 
But  this  was  all  the  blood  shed  on  the  memorable  day  of 
Barricades,  when  another  Bartholomew  massacre  had  beoi 
expected.^ 

Meantime,  while  Guise  was  making  his  promenade  through 
the  city,  exchanging  embraces  with  the  rabble,  and  listening 
to  the  coarse  congratulations  and  obscene  jests  of  the  porters 
and  fishwomen,  the  poor  King  sat  crying  all  day  long  in 
the  Louvre.  The  Queen-Mother  was  with  him,  reproaching 
him  bitterly  with  his  irresolution  and  want  of  confidence  in 
her,  and  scolding  him  for  his  tears.  But  the  unlucky  Heniy 
only  wept  the  more  as  he  cowered  in  a  comer. 

^^  These  are  idle  tears,"'  said  Catharine.  ^^  This  is  no  time 
for  crying.  And  for  myself,  though  women  weep  so  easily,  I 
feel  my  heart  too  deeply  wrung  for  tears.  If  they  came  to 
my  eyes  they  would  be  tectrs  of  blood."  * 

Next  day  the  last  Valois  walked  out  of  the  Louvre,  as  if 
for  a  promenade  in  the  Tuileries,  and  proceeded  straightway 
to  the  stalls,  where  his  horse  stood  saddled.  Du  Halde,  his 
equerry,  buckled  his  master's  spurs  on,  upside  down.  "No 
matter,"  said  Henry,  ^^  I  am  not  riding  to  see  my  mistress.  I 
have  a  longer  journey  before  me." ' 

And  so,  followed  by  a  rabble  rout  of  courtiers,  without 
boots  or  cloaks,  and  mounted  on  sorry  hacks — the  King  of 
France  rode  forth  from  his  capital  post-haste,  and,  turning 
as  he  left  the  gates,  hurled  back  impotent  imprecations  upon 
Paris  and  its  mob.^  Thenceforth,  for  a  long  interval,  tiiere 
was  no  king  in  that  country.     Mucio  had  done  his  work,  and 


»  » L'EstoUe.'  De  Thou,  257-261. 
Henrera,  ubi  sup. 

>  "  La  Rejna  Madre  dizo  al  Rey 
quan  mal  avisado  havia  sido  que- 
xaadoeele  de  la  poca  oonfian^a  que 
tania  de  ella,  y  que  nunca  la  haria 
deecubierto  sua  secretoe,  ni  proourado 
8U  dafio  para  executar  eemejaDte  resolu- 
cioD  sin  su  paresoer  y  eeto  con  palabras 
de  tanto  aeDtimiento  que  el  Rej  ae 
enternecio  llorando,  y  ella  le  dizo  ser 
lagrimas  perdidas  aquellaa,  por  no  ser 


tiempo  de  llorar;  que  si  bien  tat 
mugerefl  lo  basian  tan  fiKabnente,  <f« 
ella  tenia  tan  zerrado  el  pecho  que  no 
podria  llorar,  y  que  si  la  vimeaeo  a 
los  qjoe  lagriooas,  serian  de  lugre'* 
Reladon  de  lo  suboedido  i  Paris  deade 
loB  9  hasta  13  de  Mayo^  1588.  (Aich. 
de  Sim.  [Paris.]  MS.) 

•*L'E8toUe,'^26a. 

*  L'Estoile,  De  Thou,  Herron,  •« 
sup.  Papquier,  voL  ii.,  lettre  ir.,  331- 
334  (ed.  1723). 
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earned  his  wages,  and  Philip  II.  reigned  in  Paris.  The  com- 
mands of  the  League  were  now  complied  with.  Heretics 
were  doomed  to  extermination.  The  edict  of  19th  19th  juiy, 
July,  1588,  was  published  with  the  most  exclusive  *^^^ 
and  stringent  provisions  that  the  most  bitter  Bomanist  could 
imagine,^  and,  as  a  &ir  b^inning,  two  young  girls,  daughters 
of  Jacques  Forcade,  once  ^procureur  au  parlement,'  were 
burned  in  Paris,  for  the  crime  of  Protestantism.* 

The  Duke  of  Guise  was  named  Generalissimo  of  the  King- 
dom (26th  August,  1588).  Henry  gave  in  his  submission  to 
the  Council  of  Trent,  the  edicts,  the  Inquisition,  and  the  rest  of 
the  League's  infernal  machinery,  and  was  formally  reconciled 
to  Guise,  with  how  much  sincerity  time  was  soon  to  show.* 

Meantime  Philip,  for  whom  and  at  whose  expense  all  this 
work  had  been  done  by  the  hands  of  the  faithful  Mucio,  was 
constantly  assuring  his  royal  brother  of  France,  through 
envoy  Longl^e,  at  Madrid,  of  his  most  aflfectionate  friendship, 
and  utterly  repudiating  all  knowledge  of  these  troublesome 
and  dangerous  plots.  Yet  they  had  been  especially  organized 
— as  we  have  seen — ^by  himself  and  the  Balafr^,  in  order  that 
France  might  be  kept  a  prey  to  civil  war,  and  thus  rendered 
incapable  of  offering  any  obstruction  to  his  great  enterprise 
against  England.  Any  complicity  of  Mendoza,  the  Spanish 
ambassador  in  Paris,  or  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  were  im- 
portant agents  in  all  these  proceedings,  with  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  was  strenuously  and  circiunstantially  denied ;  and 
the  Balafr^,  on  the  day  of  the  barricades,  ^nt  Brissac  to 
Elizabeth's  envoy,  Sir  Edward  Stafford,  to  assure  him  as  to 
his  personal  safety,  and  as  to  the  deep  affection  with  which 
England  and  its  Queen  were  r^arded  by  himself  and  all  his 


'  The  King  bound  himself  by  oath 
to  extirpate  heresy,  to  remove  adl  per- 
sons suspected  dT  that  crime  fh>m 
office,  aud  never  to  lay  down  arms  so 
long  as  a  single  heretic  remained.  By 
secret  articles,  two  armies  against  the 
Huguenots  were  agreed  upon,  one  under 
the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  the  other  under 
some  general  to  be  appointed  by  the 
King.  The  Council  of  Trent  was  forth- 
with to  be  proclaimed,  and  by  a  re- 


finement of  malice  the  League  stipu- 
lated that  all  officers  appointed  in 
Paris  by  the  Duke  of  Quise  on  the  day 
after  the  barricades  shouM  resign 
their  powers,  and  be  immediately  re- 
appointed by  the  King  himselC  De 
Thou,  X.  1.  86;  pp.  824-326. 

*  Dupleesis  Momay,  iy.  2i6» 
'L'E«toile,'  258. 

'  De  Thou,  ubi  sup. 
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friends.  Stafford  had  ako  been  advised  to  accept  a  goard  for 
his  house  of  embassy.     His  reply  was  noble. 

^^  I  represent  the  majesty  of  England/'  he  said,  ^'  and  can 
take  no  saf^uard  from  a  subject  of  the,  sovereign  to  whom  I 
am  €iccredited/' 

To  the  threat  of  being  invaded,  and  to  the  advice  to  close 
his  gates,  he  answered,  "  Do  you  see  these  two  doors  ?  Know 
then,  if  I  am  attacked,  I  am  determined  to  defend  myself  to 
the  last  drop  of  my  blood,  to  serve  as  an  example  to  the 
universe  of  the  law  of  nations,  violated  in  my  person.  Do 
not  imagine  that  I  shall  follow  your  advice.  The  gates  of 
an  ambassador  shall  be  open  to  all  the  world." 

Brissac  returned  with  this  answer  to  Guise,  who  saw  that  it 
was  hopeless  to  attempt  making  a  display  in  the  eyes  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  but  gave  private  orders  that  the  ambas- 
sador should  not  be  molested.^ 

Such  were  the  consequences  of  the  day  of  the  barricades— 
and  thus  the  path  of  Philip  was  cleared  of  all  obstructions  on 
the  part  of  France.  His  Mucio  was  now  generaUssimo. 
Henry  was  virtually  deposed,  Henry  of  Navarre,  poor  and 
good-humoured  as  ever,'  was  scarcely  so  formidable  at  that 
moment  as  he  might  one  day  become.  When  the  news  of  the 
day  of  barricades  was  brought  at  night  to  that  cheerful 
monarch,  he  started  from  his  couch.  ^^  Ha,"  he  exclaimed  with 
a  laugh,  "  but  they  havn't  yet  caught  the  Siamese  !  "  * 

And  it  might  be  long  before  the  League  would  catch  the 
Siamese ;  but,^  meantime,  he  could  render  slight  assistance 
to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

In  England  there  had  been  much  fruitless  negotiation  be- 
tween the  government  of  that  country  and  the  conmiissioD^ai 
from  the  States-General.  There  was  perpetual  altercation  on 
the  subject  of  Utrecht,  Leyden,  Sonoy,  and  the  other  causes  of 
contention  ;  the  Queen— as  usual — ^being  imperious  and  cho- 
leric, and  the  envoys,  in  her  opinion,  very  insolent    But  the 

*  Be  Thou,  X.  264-266.  I    *Il8  ne  tienment  encofo  1©  B^WBOia*" 

•  "  Etant  couche  sur  son  lit  vert  il       '  L'Estoile,*  252. 
ie  leva,  et  tout  s^im^ot  dit  ces  piots;  | 
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principal  topic  of  discussion  was  the  peace-negotiations,  which 
the  States-O^ieral,  both  at  home  and  through  their  delegation 
in  England,  had  been  doing  their  best  to  prevent ;  steadily  re- 
fusing her  Majesty's  demand  that  commissioners,  on  their 
part,  should  be  appointed  to  participate  in  the  conferences  at 
Ostend.  Elizabeth  promised  that  there  should  be  as  strict 
r^ard  paid  to  the  interests  of  Holland  as  to  those  of  England, 
in  case  of  a  pacification,  and  that  she  would  never  forget  her 
duty  to  them,  to  herself,  and  to  the  world,  as  the  protectress 
of  the  reformed  religion.  The  deputies,  on  the  other  hand, 
warned  her  that  peace  with  Spain  was  impossible  ;  that  the 
intention  of  the  Spanish  court  was  to  deceive  her,  while  pre- 
paring her  destruction  and  theirs ;  that  it  was  hopeless  to 
attempt  the  concession  of  any  freedom  of  conscience  from 
Philip  II. ;  and  that  any  stipulations  which  might  be  made 
upon  that,  or  any  other  subject,  by  the  Spanish  commis- 
sioners, would  be  tossed  to  the  wind.  In  reply  to  the  Queen's 
loud  complaints  that  the  States  had  been  trifling  with  her,  and 
undutiful  to  her,  and  that  they  had  kept  her  waiting  seven 
months  long  for  an  answer  to  her  summons  to  participate  in 
the  negotiations,  they  replied,  that  up  to  the  15th  October  of 
ihe  previous  year,  although  there  had  been  flying  rumours  of 
an  intention  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  government  to 
open  those  communications  with  the  enemy,  it  had,  "  never- 
theless been  earnestly  and  expressly,  and  with  high  words 
and  oaths,  denied  that  there  was  any  truth  in  those  rumours." 
Since  that  time  the  States  had  not  once  only,  but  many  times, 
in  private  letters,  in  public  documents,  and  in  conversations 
with  Lord  Leicester  and  other  eminent  personages,  depre- 
cated any  communications  whatever  with  Spain,  asserting 
imiformly  their  conviction  that  such  proceedings  would  bring 
ruin  on  their  country,  and  imploring  ha:  Majesty  not  to  give 
ear  to  any  propositions  whatever.* 

And  not  only  were  the  envoys,  r^ularly  appointed  by  the 
States-G^eneral,  most  active  in  England,  in  their  attempts  to 

»  Bor,  in.  xxiv.  223. 
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prevent  the  n^tiations,  but  del^atee  from  the  Netber- 
land  churches  were  also  sent  to  the  Queen,  to  reason  with  her 
on  the  subject,  and  to  utter  solemn  warnings  that  the  cause 
of  the  reformed  religion  would  be  lost  for  ever,  in  case  of 
a  treaty  on  her  part  with  Spain.  When  these  clerical 
envoys  reached  England  the  Queen  was  already  b^inning 
to  wake  from  her  delusion  ;  although  her  commissioners  were 
still — as  we  have  seen — hard  at  work,  pouring  sand  through 
their  sieves  at  Ostend,  and  although  the  steady  protesta- 
tions of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  and  the  industrious  circulation 
of  falsehoods  by  Spanish  emissaries,  had  even  caused  her  wisest 
statesmen,  for  a  time,  to  participate  in  that  delusion. 

For  it  is  not  so  great  an  impeachment  on  the  sagacity  of 
the  great  Queen  of  England,  as  it  would  now  appear  to  those 
who  judge  by  the  light  of  subsequent  facts,  that  she  still 
doubted  whether  the  armaments,  notoriously  preparing  in 
Spain  and  Flanders,  were  intended  against  herself ;  and  that 
— even  if  such  were  the  case — she  still  believed  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  averting  the  danger  by  n^tiation. 

So  late  as  the  beginning  of  May,  even  the  far-seeing  and 
anxious  Walsingham  could  say,  that  in  England  "  they  were 
doing  nothing  but  honouring  St.  George,  of  whom  the  Spanish 
Armada  seemed  to  be  afraid.  We  hear,"  he  added,  "that 
they  wiU  not  be  ready  to  set  forward  before  the  midst  of  May, 
but  I  trust  that  it  will  be  May  come  twelvemonths.  The  King 
of  Spain  is  too  old  and  too  sickly  tofaU  to  conquer  kingdoms. 
If  he  be  well  counselled,  his  best  course  will  be  to  settle  his 
own  kingdoms  in  his  own  hands."  ^ 

And  even  much  later,  in  the  middle  of  July-^when  the 
mask  was  hardly  maintained — even  then  there  was  no'  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  movements  of  the  Armada ;  and  Walsing- 
ham believed,  just  ten  days  before  the  fiEtmous  fleet  was  to 
appear  off  Plymouth,  that  it  had  dispersed  and  returned  to 


>  Walalngham    to    8ir    Ed.    Nonis, 
— ~,  1688.     (S.  P.  Office  Ma) 

"By    the    middle    of    July."    says 


Stowe,  "  it  waa  said  by  some  of  hooonr^ 
able  rank  and  great  jadgmeDt,  thai 
the  whole  fleet  d*  the  iDvaaion  wat  a 
Popish  brag  and  a  French  tale.*'    tsa 
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Spain,  never  to  re-appear.*  As  to  Parma's  intentions,  they 
were  thought  to  lie  rather  in  the  direction  of  Ostend  than  of 
England  ;  and  Elizabeth,  on  the  20th  July,  was  more  anxious 
for  that  city  than  for  her  own  kingdom.  "Mr.  Ned,  I  am 
persuaded,"  she  wrote  to  Norris,  "  that  if  the  Spanish  fleet 
break,  the  Prince  of  Parma's  enterprise  for  England  will  fall 
to  the  ground,  and  then  are  you  to  look  to  Ostend.  Haste 
your  works."  * 

All  through  the  spring  and  early  summer,  Stafford,  in 
Paris,  was  kept  in  a  st^te  of  much  perplexity  as  ta  the 
designs  of  Spain — so  contradictory  were  the  stories  circulated, 
and  so  bewildering  the  actions  of  men  known  to  be  hostile  to 
England.  In  the  last  days  of  April  he  intimated  it  as  a  com- 
mon opinion  in  Paris,  that  these  naval  preparations  of  Philip 
were  an  elaborate  farce  ;  "  that  the  great  elephant  would  bring 
forth  but  a  mouse ;  that  the  great  processions,  prayers,  and 
pardons,  at  Bome,  for  the  prosperous  success  of  the  Armada 
against  England,  would  be  of  no  effect ;  that  the  King  of 
Spain  was  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  the  Pope,  that  he  could 
make  such  a  fool  of  him  ;  and  that  such  an  enterprise  was  a 
thing  the  King  never  durst  think  of  in  deed,  but  only  in  show 
to  feed  the  world."' 

Thus,  although  furnished  with  minute  details  as  to  these 
armaments,  and  as  to  the  exact  designs  of  Spain  against  his 
country,  by  the  ostentatious  statements  of  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador in  Paris  himself,  the  English  envoy  was  still  inclined  to 
believe  that  these  statements  were  a  figment,  expressly  in- 
tended to  deceive.  Yet  he  was  aware  that  Lord  Westmore- 
land, Lord  Paget,  Sir  Charles  Paget,  Morgan,  and  other  English 
refugees,  were  constantly  meeting  with   Mendoza,  that  they 


1  Walsingham  to  E.  Norria^    -  July, 

1588.     (a  P.  Office  Ma) 

"  And  for  the  navy  of  Spain,  we  have 
lately  reoeiyed  advertlBements  that  by 
reason  of  their  great  wants,  as  weU  of 
marinerH,  as  of  necessary  provisions, 
but  especially  through  the  infection 
fiUlen  among  their  men,  they  are  forced 

VOL.       1.  — X4» 


to  return,   and    have   dispersed    them* 
selves."  (I  I) 
«  Leicester  to  E.  Norris.     MS.  by 

Queen    Elizabeth   (?)  -    July.    1688. 

(a  P.  Office  Ma) 

*  Sir  E.    Stafford    to   Walsingham, 

-  April,  1688.     (a  P.  Office  MS.) 
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were  told  to  get  themselves  in  readiness,  and  to  go  down — ^as 
well  appointed  as  might  be — ^to  the  Duke  of  Parma ;  that  they 
had  been  ^^  sending  for  their  tailor  to  make  them  apparel,  and 
to  put  themselves  in  equipage ; "  that,  in  particular,  West- 
moreland had  been  assured  of  being  restored  hj  Philip  to  his 
native  country  in  better  condition  than  before.  The  Catholic 
and  Spanish  party  in  Paris  were  however  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  news  from  Scotland,  and  were  getting  more  and 
more  afraid  that  King  James  would  object  to  the  Spaniards 
getting  a  foot-hold  in  his  country,  and  that  "  the  Scots  would 
soon  be  playing  them  a  Scottish  trick/'  ^ 

Stafford  was  plunged  still  more  inextricably  into  doubt  by 
the  accounts  from  Longl^e  in  Madrid.'  The  diplomatifity 
who  had  been  completely  convinced  by  Philip  as  to  his  inno- 
cence of  any  participation  in  the  criminal  enterprise  of  Guise 
against  Henry  III.,  was  now  almost  staggered  by  the  unscru- 
pulous mendacity  of  that  monarch  with  regard  to  any  supposed 
designs  against  England.  Although  the  Armada  was  to  be 
ready  by  the  15th  May,  Longl6e  was  of  opinion — notwith- 
standing many  bold  announcements  of  an  attack  upon  Elisa- 
beth-^that  the  real  object  of  the  expedition  was  America. 
There  had  recently  been  discovered,  it  was  said,  "a  new 
country,  more  rich  in  gold  and  silver  than  any  yet  found,  but 
so  full  of  stout  people  that  they  could  not  master  them."* 
To  reduce  Ihese  stout  people  beyond  the  Atlantic,  therrfcNie, 
and  to  get  possession  of  new  gold  mines,  was  the  real  object  at 
which  Philip  was  driving,  and  Longlee  and  Stafford  were  both 
very  doubtful  whether  it  were  worth  the  Queen's  while  to 
exhaust  her  finances  in  order  to  protect  herself  against  an 
imaginary  invasion.  Even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  July ^  mx  Uf 
one  was  offered  on  the  Paris  exchange  that  the  Spanish  fleet 
would  never  be  seen  in  the  English  seas,  and  those  that 


'  Stafford    to    Walgingham, 


3«Ai»rfl 


1688.    (&  P.  Office  MS.} 

'  Dep6ohes  de  Longl^  envoj^   de 
Henri  IIL   en  Espagne,   Mars,  Avnl, 


Mai,  1688.     Foods  St.  Q«rmaiii.    (Wb. 
Imp.  de  France^  Ma) 

*  StaflTord    to    Walanfffaam,  

1588.     (S.  P.  Offioe  MS.) 
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ofibred  the  bets  were  known  to  be  well-wishers  to  the  Spanish 
party.* 

Thns  sharp  diplomatists  and  statesmen  like  Longl^e^  Staf- 
ford, and  Walsingham,  were  beginning  to  lose  their  fear  of 
the  great  bngbear  by  which  England  had  so  long  been  haimted. 
It  was  therefore  no  deep  stain  on  the  Queen's  sagacity  that 
that  she,  too,  was  willing  to  place  credence  in  the  plighted 
honour  of  Alexander  Famese,  the  great  prince  who  prided 
himself  on  his  sincerity,  and  who,  next  to  the  King  his 
master,  adored  the  virgin  Queen  of  England. 

The  deputies  of  the  Netherland  churches  had  come,  with 
the  permission  of  Count  Maurice  and  of  the  States  General ; 
but  they  represented  more  strongly  than  any  other  envoys 
could  do,  the  English  and  the  monarchical  party.  They  were 
instructed  especially  to  implore  the  Queen  to  accept  the  sove- 
reignty of  their  country  ;  to  assure  her  that  the  restoration  of 
Philip — who  had  been  a  wolf  instead  of  a  shepherd  to  his 
flock — was  an  impossibility,  that  he  had  been  solemnly  and 
for  ever  deposed,  that  under  her  sceptre  only  could  the  Pro- 
vinces ever  recover  their  ancient  prosperity  ;  that  ancient  and 
modem  history  alike  made  it  manifest  that  a  free  republic 
could  never  maintain  itself,  but  that  it  must,  of  necessity,  run 
its  course  through  sedition,  bloodshed,  and  anarchy,  until 
liberty  was  at  last  crushed  by  an  absolute  despotism  ;  that 
equality  of  condition,  the  basis  of  democratic  institutions,  could 
never  be  made  firm  ;  and  that  a  fortunate  exception,  like  that 
of  Switzerland,  whose  historical  and  political  circmnstances 
were  peculiar,  could  never  serve  as  a  model  to  the  Nether- 
lands, accustomed  as  those  Provinces  had  ever  been  to  a 
monarchical  form  of  government ;  and  that  the  antagonism 
of  aristocratic  and  democratic  elements  in  the  States  had 
already  produced  discord,  and  was  threatening  destruction 
to  the  whole  country.  To  avert  such  dangers  the  splen- 
dour of  royal  authority  was  necessary,  according  to  the 
venerable  conmiands  of  Holy  Writ ;  and  therefore  the  Nether- 

*  StftfTord  to  Walaingham,  ~  July,  1588.    (3.  F  Offioe  MS.) 
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land  churches  acknowledged  themselveB  the  foster-children 
of  England,  and  begged  that  in  political  matters  also  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Provinces  might  be  accepted  as  the  subjects 
of  her  Majesty.  They  also  implored  the  Queen  to  break  off 
these  accursed  negotiations  with  Spain,  and  to  provide  that 
henceforth  in  the  Netherlands  the  reformed  religion  might  be 
freely  exercised,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other.'' ^ 

Thus  it  was  very  evident  that  these  clerical  envoys,  althou^ 
they  were  sent  by  permission  of  the  States,  did  not  come 
as  the  representatives  of  the  dominant  party.  For  that '  Beel- 
zebub,' Barneveld,  had  different  notions  from  theirs  as  to  the 
possibility  of  a  republic,  and  as  to  the  propriety  of  tolerating 
other  forms  of  worship  than  his  own.  But  it  was  for  such 
pernicious  doctrines,  on  religious  matters  in  particular,  that  he 
was  called  Beelzebub,  Pope  John,  a  papist  in  disguise,  and  an 
atheist ;  and  denounced,  as  leading  young  Maurice  and  the 
whole  country  to  destruction. 

On  the  basis  of   these  instructions,   the  deputies  drew 

up  a  memorial  of  pitiless  length,  filled  with    astounding 

12  July,  parallels  between  their  own  position  and  that  of  the 

1688.  Hebrews,  Assyrians,  and  other  dbtinguished  nations 
of  antiquity.  They  brought  it  to  Walsingham  on  the  12th  July, 
1588,  and  the  much-enduring  man  heard  it  read  from  beginning 
to  end.  He  expressed  his  approbation  of  its  sentiments,  bat 
said  it  was  too  long.  It  must  be  put  on  one  sheet  of  paper, 
he  said,  if  her  Majesty  was  expected  to  read  it. 

"  Moreover,"  said  the  Secretary  of  State,  "  althou^  your 
arguments  are  full  of  piety,  and  your  examples  from  Holy 
Writ  very  apt,  I  must  tell  you  the  plain  truth.  Great  princes 
are  not  always  so  zealous  in  religious  matters  as  they  migbt 
be.  Political  transactions  move  them  isiotq  deeply,  and  they 
depend  too  much  on  worldly  things.  However  lliere  is  no 
longer  much  danger,  for  our  envoys  will  return  from  Flandos 
in  a  few  days."* 

1  Instniotions   from  the  Churches  of  the  Ketherlands  (br  the  Deputies  » 
4be  Queen  of  England,  apud  Bor,  III.  255-259. 
»  'Report  of  the  DepuUea,'  in  Bor,  m.  259. 
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"But/*  asked  a  deputy,  "if  the  Spanish  fleet  does  not 
succeed  in  its  enterprise,  will  the  peace-negotiations  be 
renewed  ?" 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Walsingham  ;  "  the  Queen  can  never 
do  that,  consistently  with  her  honour.  They  have  scattered 
infamous  libels  against  her — so  scandalous,  that  you  would  be 
astounded  should  you  read  them.  Arguments  drawn  from 
honour  are  more  valid  with  princes  than  any  other." 

He  alluded  to  the  point  in  their  memorial  touching  the  freo 
exercise  of  Ihe  reformed  religion  in  the  Provinces. 

"  'Tis  well  and  piously  said,"  he  observed ;  "  but  princes  and 
great  lords  are  not  always  very  earnest  in  such  matters.  I 
think  that  her  Majesty's  envoys  will  not  press  for  the  free 
exercise  of  the  religion  so  very  much  ;  not  more  than  for  two 
or  three  years.  By  that  time — should  our  n^tiations  suc- 
ceed— the  foreign  troops  will  have  evacuated  the  Netherlands 
on  condition  that  the  States-General  shall  settle  the  religious 
question."  ^ 

"  But,"  said  Daniel  de  Dieu,  one  of  the  deputies,  "  the 
mqjority  of  the  States  is  Popish" 

"  Be  it  so,"  replied  Sir  Francis ;  "  nevertheless  they  will 
sooner  permit  the  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion  than  take 
up  arms  and  begin  the  war  anew." 

He  then  alluded  to  the  proposition  of  the  deputies  to  exclude 
all  religious  worship  but  that  of  the  reformed  church — all 
fiEtlse  religion — as  they  expressed  themselves. 

"  Her  Majesty,"  said  he,  "  is  well  disposed  to  permit  some 
exercise  of  their  religion  to  the  Papists.  So  far  as  regards  my 
own  feelings,  if  we  were  now  in  the  b^inning  of  the  reforma* 
tion,  and  the  papacy  were  still  entire,  I  should  willingly  con- 
cede such  exercise ;  but  now  that  the  Papacy  has  been  over- 
thrown, I  think  it  would  not  be  safe  to  give  such  permission. 
When  we  were  disputing,  at  the  time  of  the  pacification  of 
Ohent,  whether  the  Popish  religion  should  be  partially  per- 
mitted^ the  Prince  of  Orange  was  of  the  cfffi/rmaiive  opinion  j 

*  *Beport  of  the  Deputies,*  in  Bor,  krt  cited. 
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but  I^  who  was  then  at  Antwerp,  entertained  the  contrary 
conviction.'* 

"  But/'  said  one  of  the  deputies — ^pleased  to  find  that  Wal- 
singham  was  more  of  their  way  of  thinking  on  religious  tolera- 
tion than  the  great  Prince  of  Orange  had  been,  or  than 
Maurice  and  Bameveld  then  were — ^'but  her  Majesty  will, 
we  hope,  follow  the  advice  of  her  good  and  fisdthful  coun- 
sellors." 

"To  tell  you  the  truth/'  answered  Sir  Francis,  "great 
princes  are  not  always  inspired  with  a  sincere  and  upright 
zeal  /' — it  was  the  third  time  he  had  made  this  observation — 
"  although,  so  far  as  regards  the  maintenance  of  Uie  religion 
in  the  Netherlands,  that  is  a  matter  of  necessity.  Of  that 
there  is  no  fear,  since  otherwise  all  the  pious  would  depart, 
and  none  would  remain  but  Papists,  and,  what  is  more, 
enemies  of  England.  Therefore  the  Queen  is  aware  that  the 
religion  must  be  maintained."^ 

He  then  advised  the  deputies  to  hand  in  the  memorial  to 
her  Majesty,  without  any  long  speeches,  for  which  there  was 
then  no  time  or  opportunity ;  and  it  was  subsequ^tly 
arranged  that  they  should  be  presented  to  the  Queen  as  she 
would  be  mounting  her  horse  at  St  James's  to  ride  to  Bick^ 
mond. 

Accordingly  on  the  15th  July,  as  her  Majesty  came  forth 

at  the  gate,  with  a  throng  of  nobles  and  ladies — some  about 

15  July,   to  accompany  her  and  some  bidding  her  adieu — the 

^^^^'  deputies  fell  on  their  knees  before  her.  Notwith- 
standing the  advice  of  Walsitigham,  Daniel  de  Dieu  was  b^t 
upon  an  oration. 

"  Oh  illustrious  Queen !"  he  b^an,  "  the  churches  of  the 
United  Netherlands " 

He  had  got  no  further,  when  the  Queen,  interrupting,  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh  !  I  beg  you — at  another  time — I  cannot  now 
listen  to  a  speech.     Let  me  see  the  memorial" 

Daniel  de  Dieu  then  humbly  presented  that  document 

*  *BeportoftbeDepuliea.'    Boi^  t(M«ifK 
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which  her  Majesty  graciously  xeceiTed,  and  then^  getting  on 
horseback,  rode  off  to  Richmond* 

The  memorial  was  in  the  nature  of  an  exhortation  to  sustain 
the  religion,  and  to  keep  clear  of  all  negotiations  with  idolaters 
and  unbelievers ;  and  the  memorialists  supported  themselves 
by  copious  references  to  Deuteronomy,  Proverbs,  Isaiah, 
Timothy,  and  Psalms,  relying  mainly  on  the  case  of  Jehosa- 
phat,  who  came  to  disgrace  and  disaster  through  his  treaty 
with  the  idolatrous  King  Ahab.  With  regard  to  any  compo- 
sition with  Spain,  they  observed,  in  homely  language,  that  a 
burnt  cat  fears  the  fire  ;  and  they  assured  Ihe  Queen  that,  by 
following  their  advice,  she  would  gain  a  glorious  and  inmiortal 
name,  like  those  of  David,  Ezekiel,  Josiah,  and  others,  whose 
fragrant  memory,  even  as  precious  incense  from  the  apothe- 
cary's, endureth  to  the  end  of  the  world.* 

It  was  not  surprising  that  Elissabeth,  getting  on  horseback 
on  the  15th  July,  1588,  with  her  head  full  of  Tilbury  Fort  and 
Medina  Sidonia,  should  have  as  little  relish  for  the  affiurs  of 
Ahab  and  Jehosophat,  as  for  those  melting  speeches  of  Dio- 
mede  and  of  Tumus,  to  which  Dr.  Valentine  Dale  on  his  part 
was  at  that  moment  invoking  her  attention. 

On  the  20th  July,  the  deputies  were  informed  by  Leicester 
that  her  Majesty  would  grant  them  an  interview,  juiy20, 
and  that  they  must  come  into  his  quarter  of  the     ^^^* 
palace  and  await  her  arrival. 

Between  six  and  seven  in  the  evening  she  came  into  the 
throne-room,  and  the  deputies  again  fell  on  their  knees  before 
her.* 

She  then  seated  herself — ^the  deputies  remaining  on  their 
knees  on  her  right  side  and  the  Earl  of  Leic^ter  standing  at 
her  left — and  proceeded  to  make  many  remarks  touching  her 
earnestness  in  the  pending  negotiations  to  provide  for  their 
religious  freedom.  It  seemed  that  she  must  have  received  a 
hint  from  Walsingham  on  the  subject. 


>   ^Ileport    of  the    Deputies,'    269, 
260-262. 
*    '  Memorial      from     the     tJnited 


Churches,'   &a,   apud   Bor,   m.   260» 
262,  seq, 
5  Bor,  nL  262,  263. 
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'M  shall  provide/'  she  said;  '^for  the  maintenanoe  of  tho 
reformed  worship." 

De  Dieu. — "  The  enemy  will  never  concede  it." 

The  Queen.—"  I  think  differently." 

De  Dieu. — "  There  is  no  place  within  his  dominions  where 
he  has  permitted  the  exercise  of  the  pure  religion.  He  has 
never  done  so." 

The  Queen. — "  He  conceded  it  in  the  pacification  of  Ghent." 

De  Dieu. — "But  he  did  not  keep  his  agreement.  Don 
John  had  concluded  with  the  States,  but  said  he  was  not  held 
to  his  promise,  in  case  he  should  repent ;  and  the  King  wrote 
afterwards  to  our  States,  and  said  that  he  was  no  longer  bound 
to  his  pledge." 

The  Queen. — "  That  is  quite  another  thing." 

De  Dieu. — "  He  has  very  often  broken  his  faitK" 

The  Queen. — "  He  shall  no  longer  be  allowed  to  do  so.  If 
he  does  not  keep  his  word,  that  is  my  affiiir,  not  yours.  It  is 
my  business  to  find  the  remedy.  Men  would  say,  see  in  what 
a  desolation  the  Queen  of  England  has  brought  this  poor 
people.  As  to  the  fi-eedom  of  worship,  I  should  have  proposed 
three  or  four  years'  interval — ^leaving  it  afterwards  to  tiie 
decision  of  the  States." 

De  Dieu. — "  But  the  majority  of  the  States  is  Popish." 

The  Queen. — "  I  mean  the  States-General,  not  the  States  of 
any  particular  Province." 

De  Dieu. — "  The  greater  part  of  the  States-General  is 
Popish." 

The  Queen. — "I  mean  the  three  estates — the  clergy,  the 
nobles,  and  the  cities.".  The  Queen — as  the  deputies  obseryed 
— here  fell  into  an  error.  She  thought  that  prelates  of  the 
reformed  Church,  as  in  England,  had  seats  in  llie  States- 
Gleneral.  Daniel  de  Dieu  explained  that  they  had  no  snch 
position. 

The  Queen. — "  Then  how  were  you  sent  hither  ?" 

De  Dieu. — "  We  came  with  the  consent  of  Count  Maurice 
of  Nassau." 

The  Queen.—"  And  of  the  States  ?" 
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De  Dieu. — "  We  came  with  their  knowledge." 

The  Queen. — "  Are  you  sent  only  from  Holland  and  Zee- 
land  ?  Is  there  no  envoy  from  Utrecht  and  the  other  Pro- 
vinces ?  " 

Helmichius. — *^We  two,"  pointing  to  his  colleague  Sos- 
singius,  "  are  from  Utrecht." 

The  Queen. — "  What  ?  Is  this  young  man  also  a  minister  ?  " 
She  meant  Helmichius,  who  had  a  very  little  beard,  and  looked 
young. 

Sossingius. — "  He  is  not  so  young  as  he  looks." 

The  Queen. — "  Youths  are  sometimes  as  able  as  old  men." 

De  Dieu. — "  I  have  heard  our  brother  preach  in  France 
more  than  fourteen  years  ago." 

The  Queen. — "  He  must  have  b^un  young.  How  old  were 
you  when  you  first  became  a  preacher  ?  " 

Helmichius. — "  Twenty- three  or  twenty-four  years  of  age." 

The  Queen. — "  It  was  with  us,  at  first,  considered  a  scandal 
that  a  man  so  young  as  that  should  be  admitted  to  the  pulpit. 
Our  antagonists  reproached  us  with  it  in  a  book,  called  *  Scan- 
dale  de  TAngleterre,'  saying  that  we  had  none  but  school-boys 
for  ministers.  I  understand  that  you  pray  for  me  as  warmly 
as  if  I  were  your  sovereign  princess.  I  think  I  have  done  as 
much  for  the  religion  as  if  I  were  your  Queen." 

Helmichius. — "  We  are  far  from  thinking  otherwise.  We 
acknowledge  willingly  your  Majesty's  benefits  to  our  churches." 

The  Queen. — "  It  would  else  be  ingratitude  on  your  pari" 

Helmichius. — "  But  the  King  of  Spain  will  never  keep  any 
promise  about  the  religion." 

The  Queen. — "  He  will  never  come  so  far  :  he  does  nothing 
but  make  a  noise  on  all  sides.  Item,  I  don't  think  he  has 
much  confidence  in  himself" 

De  Dieu. — "  Your  Majesty  has  many  enemies.  The  Lord 
hath  hitherto  supported  you,  and  we  pray  that  he  may  continue 
to  uphold  your  Majesty." 

The  Queen. — "  I  have  indeed  many  enemies  ;  but  I  make 
no  great  account  of  them.    Is  there  anything  else  you  seek  ?  " 

De  Dieu. — "  There  is  a  special  point :  it  concerns  our,  or 
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rather  your  Majesty's^  city  of  Flushing.  We  hope  that  Bub- 
selius — (so  he  called  Sir  William  Russell) — may  be  continued 
in  its  government^  although  he  wishes  his  discharge/' 

"  Aha  !"  said  the  Queen,  laughing  and  rising  from  her  seat, 
^^  I  shall  not  answer  you  ;  I  shall  call  some  one  else  to  answer 
you." 

She  then  summoned  Russell's  sister,  Lady  Warwick. 

"  If  you  could  speak  French,"  said  the  Queen  to  that  gentle- 
woman,  "  I  should  bid  you  reply  to  these  gentlemen,  who  beg 
that  your  brother  may  remain  in  Flushing,  so  very  agree- 
able has  he  made  himself  to  them." 

The  Queen  was  pleased  to  hear  this  good  opinion  of  Sir 
William,  and  this  request  that  he  might  continue  to  be  governor 
of  Flushing,  because  he  had  uniformly  supported  the  Leicester 
party,  and  was  at  that  moment  in  high  quarrel  with  CounI 
Maurice  and  the  leading  members  of  the  States. 

As  the  deputies  took  their  leave,  they  requested  an  answer 
to  their  memorial,  which  was  graciously  promised.^ 

Three  days  afterwards,  23rd  July,  Walsingham  gave  them 
a  written  answer  to  their  memorial— -conceived  in  the  same 

33  July,  sense  as  had  been  the  expressions  of  her  Majesty 

1688.  Qj^^  jjQ|.  counsellors.  Support  to  the  Netherlands 
and  stipulations  for  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  were 
promised ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  these  deputies  of  the 
churches  to  obtain  a  guarantee  from  England  that  the  Popish 
religion  should  be  excluded  from  the  Provinces,  in  case  of  a 
successful  issue  to  the  Queen's  negotiation  with  Spain.' 

And  thus  during  all  those  eventful  days — the  last  toeeks  </ 
July  and  the  first  weeks  of  August — the  clerical  deputation 
remained  in  England,  indulging  in  voluminous  protocols  and 
lengthened  conversations  with  the  Queen  and  the  principal 
members  of  her  goveminent.  It  is  astonishing,  in  that 
breathless  interval  of  history,  that  so  much  time  could  be 
found  for  quill-driving  and  oratory. 

Nevertheless,  both  in  Holland  and  England,  there  had  been 

*  •Eeport  of  the  Deputies  of  the  Netherland  Churches,'  in  Bor,  in.  263,  «j. 
•  *  Report,*  Ac.  ubi  sup.         > 
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other  work  than  protocoUing.  One  throb  of  patriotism  moved 
the  breast  of  both  nations.  A  longing  to  grapple,  once  for 
all,  with  the  great  enemy  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in- 
spired both.  In  Holland,  the  States-General  and  all  the  men 
to  whom  the  people  looked  for  guidance,  had  been  long 
deprecating  the  peace-negotiations.  Extraordinary  supplies — 
more  than  had  ever  been  granted  before — ^were  voted  for  the 
expenses  of  the  campaign  ;  and  Maurice  of  Nassau,  fitly  em- 
bodying the  warlike  tendencies  of  his  country  and  race,  had 
been  most  importunate  with  Queen  Elizabeth  that  she  would 
accept  his  services  and  his  advice.^  Armed  vessels  of  every 
size,  from  the  gun-boat  to  the  galleon  of  1200  tons — then 
the  most  imposing  ship  in  those  waters — swarmed  in  all  the 
estuaries  and  rivers,  and  along  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  coast, 
bidding  defiance  to  Parma  and  his  armaments ;  and  offers 
of  a  large  contingent  from  the  fleets  of  Joost  de  Moor  and 
Justinus  de  Nassau,  to  serve  under  Seymour  and  Howard, 
were  freely  made  by  the  States-General. 

It  was  decided  early  in  July,  by  the  board  of  admiralty,  pre- 
sided over  by  Prince  Maurice,  that  the  largest  square-rigged 
vessels  of  Holland  and  Zeeland  should  cruise  between  England 
and  the  Flemish  coast,  outside  the  banks ;  that  a  squadron 
of  lesser  ships  should  be  stationed  within  the  banks  ;  and  that 
a  fleet  of  sloops  and  fly-boats  should  hover  close  in  shore, 
about  Flushing  and  Bammekens.  All  the  war- vessels  of  the 
little  republic  were  thus  fully  employed.  But,  besides  this 
arrangement,  Maurice  was  empowered  to  lay  an  embargo — 
under  what  penalty  he  chose  and  during  his  pleasure — on  all 
square-rigged  vessels  over  300  tons,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  an  additional  supply  in  case  of  need.  Ninety  ships  of  war 
imder  Warmond,  admiral,  and  Van  der  Does,  vice-admiral  of 
HoUand ;  and  Justinus  de  Nassau,  admiral,  and  Joost  de  Moor, 
vice-admiral  of  Zeeland  ;  together  with  fifty  merchant- vessels 
of  the  best  and  strongest,  equipped  and  armed  for  active 
service,  composed  a  formidable  fleet,* 

>  Bor,  m.  318,  319.  |  by  which  so  much  misdhief  had  "been 

'  So  soon  «8  the  Sonoy  diffioulty  |  created  should  be  termmated,  ICauiioe 
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The  States-Oeneral^  a  month  before^  had  sent  twenty-five 
or  thirty  good  ships,  under  Admiral  Boeendael,  to  join  Lord 
Henry  Seymour,  then  cruising  between  Dover  and  Calais. 
A  tempest  drove  them  back,  and  their  absence  from  Lord 
Henry's  fleet  being  misinterpreted  by  the  English,  the  States 
were  censured  for  ingratitude  and  want  of  good  £Euth.  But 
the  injustice  of  the  accusation  was  soon  made  manifest,  for 
these  vessels,  reinforcing  the  great  Dutch  fleet  outside  the 
banks,  did  better  service  than  they  could  have  done  in  the 
straits.  A  squadron  of  strong  well-armed  vessels,  having  on 
board,  in  addition  to  their  regular  equipment,  a  picked  force 
of  twelve  hundred  musketeers,  long  accustomed  to  this  pecu- 
liar kind  of  naval  warfare,  with  crews  of  grim  Zeelanders, 
who  had  faced  Alva  and  Y aldez  in  their  day,  now  kept  close 
watch  over  Famese,  determined  that  he  should  never  thrust 
his  face  out  of  any  haven  or  nook  on  the  coast  so  long  as  they 
should  be  in  existence  to  prevent  him.^ 

And  in  England  the  protracted  diplomacy  at  Ostend,  ilU 
timed  though  it  was,  had  not  paralyzed  the  arm  or  chilled 
the  heart  of  the  nation.  When  the  great  Queen,  arousing 
herself  from  the  delusion  in  which  the  falsehoods  of  Famese 
and  of  Philip  had  lulled  her,  should  once  more  represent — as 
no  man  or  woman  better  than  Elizabeth  Tudor  could  repre- 
sent— the  defiance  of  England  to  foreign  insolence ;  the  resolve 
of  a  whole  people  to  die  rather  than  yield  ;  there  was  a  thrill 
of  joy  through  the  national  heart.  When  the  enforced 
restraint  was  at  last  taken  off,  there  was  one  bound  towards 
the  enemy.  Few  more  magnificent  spectacles  have  been 
seen  in  history  than   the   enthusiasm    which   pervaded   the 


announced  his  intention  to  the  Queen, 
**a  combattre  I'ennemi  par  mer  et 
par  terre,  pour  Tempecher  qu'  il  ne 
prenne  teire."  *'Je  aupplie  V.  M.," 
he  continued,  "de  commander  k  M. 
Tadmiral  Howard  de  tenir  oorre- 
spondance  avec  moi,  comme  aussi  je 
fend  aveo   Sa  SeignK"     Maurice    de 

20 

Kaaaau  to  the  Queen,  ~  April,  1688. 

03.  P.  Office  MS.) 

^  Ne    ponvant,    pour    mon    deyoir 


Yous  oeler  qu*un  des  plua  grandt 
empechemeiUa  que  je  irauve  en  noe 
affmres  de  pardefa  est  cette  neffoHatim 
de  paix  qui  engendre  de  teUee  coo- 
fusions  que  lee  roroes  ne  peavent  £tre 
employ^  par  mer  et  par  teire  si  toi 
ct  si  bien  que  je  desireral  Je  feni 
toute  fois  toate  diligence  d*dtre  prtft 
assez  4  temps  pour  rompre  les  des- 
seins  du  Due  de  Parma,**  Aa  Same  to 
same,  same  date. 

'  Bor,  in.  xxiil  3194(21. 
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country  as  the  great  danger,  bo  long  deferred,  was  felt  at  last 
to  be  closely  approaching.  The  little  nation  of  four  millions, 
the  merty  England  of  the  sixteenth  century,  went  forward  to 
the  death-grapple  with  its  gigantic  antagonist  as  cheerfully  as 
to  a  long-expected  holiday.  Spain  was  a  vast  empire,  over- 
shadowing the  world ;  England,  in  comparison,  but  a  pro- 
vince ;  yet  nothing  could  surpass  the  steadiness  with  which 
the  conflict  was  awaited. 

For,  during  all  the  months  of  suspense,  the  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  many^  statesmen  of  England,  had  deprecated, 
even  as  the  Hoilafid^  had  been  doing,  the  dangerous  delays 
of  Ostend.  'Eliiab^th  was  not  embodying  the  national  in- 
stinct, when  shef  talkM  of  peace,  and  shrank  penuriously  from 
the  expenses  of  Wto.  There  was  much  disappointment,  even 
indignation,  at  the  slothfulness  with  which  the  preparations 
for  defence  went  on,  during  the  period  when  there  was  yet 
time  to  make  them.  It  was  feared  with  justice  that  Eng- 
land, utterly  unfortified  as  were  its  cities,  and  defended  only 
by  its  little  navy  without,  and  by  untaught  enthusiasm 
within,  might,  after  all,  prove  an  easier  conquest  than  Hol- 
land and  Zeeland,  every  town  in  whose  territory  bristled  with 
fortifications.  If  the  English  ships — well-trained  and  swift 
sailors  as  they  were — were  unprovided  with  spars  and  cord- 
age, beef  and  biscuit,  powder  and  shot,  and  the  militia-men, 
however  enthusiastic,  were  neither  drilled  nor  armed,  was  it 
so  very  certain,  after  all,  that  successful  resistance  would  be 
made  to  the  great  Armada,  and  to  the  veteran  pikemen  and 
musketeers  of  Famese,  seasoned  on  a  hundred  battle-fields, 
and  equipped  as  for  a  tournament  ?  There  was  generous  con- 
fidence and  chivalrous  loyalty  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth's 
naval  and  military  commanders  ;  but  there  had  been  deep 
r^ret  and  disappointment  at  her  course. 

Hawkins  was  anxious,  all  through  the  winter  and  spring,  to 
cruise  with  a  small  squadron  off  the  coast  of  Spain.  With  a 
dozen  vessels  he  undertook  to  "  distress  anything  that  went 
through  the  seas."  The  cost  of  such  a  squadron,  with  eighteen 
hundred  men,  to  be  relieved  every  four  months,  he  estimated  at 
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two  thousand  seven  hundred  pounds  sterling  the  month,  or  a 
shilling  a  day  for  each  man  ;  and  it  would  be  a  very  unlucky 
month,  he  said,  in  which  they  did  not  make  captures  to  three 
times  that  amount ;  for  they  would  see  nothing  that  would 
not  be  presently  their  own.  "  We  might  have  peace,  but  not 
with  God,"  said  the  pious  old  slave-trader  ;  "  but  rather  than 
serve  Baal,  let  us  die  a  thousand  deaths.  Let  us  have  open 
war  with  these  Jesuits,  and  every  man  will  contribute,  fight, 
devise,  or  do,  for  the  liberty  of  our  country."  ^ 

And  it  was  open  war  with  the  Jesuits  for /^Jiich  those  stout- 
hearted sailors  longed.  All  were  afrai4[)p£o^ret  mischie£ 
The  diplomatists  —  who  were  known  ttoft-Jj^^fflitting  about 
France,  Flanders,  Scotland,  and  Engla^^j^^w^pe  birds  of  ill 
omen.  King  James  was  beset  by  a  thousf^  bribes  and  ex- 
postulations to  avenge  his  mother's  death ;  and  although  that 
mother  had  murdered  his  father,  and  done  her  best  to  dis- 
inherit himself,  yet  it  was  feared  that  Spanish  ducats  might 
induce  him  to  be  true  to  his  mother's  revenge,  and  false  to 
the  reformed  religion.*  Nothing  of  good  was  hoped  for  from 
France.  "  For  my  part,"  said  Lord  Admiral  Howard,  "  I 
have  made  of  the  French  King,  the  Scottish  King,  and  the 
King  of  Spain,  a  trinity  that  I  mean  never  to  trust  to  be 
saved  by,  and  I  would  that  others  were  of  my  opinion."' 

The  noble  sailor,  on  whom  so  much  responsibility  rested, 
yet  who  was  so  trammelled  and  thwarted  by  the  timid  and 
parsimonious  policy  of  Elizabeth  and  of  Buighley,  chafed  and 
shook  his  chains  like  a  captive.  '^  Since  England  was  Eng- 
land," he  exclaimed,  ^^  there  was  never  such  a  stratagem  and 
mask  to  deceive  her  as  this  treaty  of  peace.     I  pray  God  that 


'  Hawkins  to  Walsingham,  —  Feb. 

1688.    (a  P.  Office  M&) 

9  En  hora  buena  ayen  llegado  el 
Conde  de  Morton  y  Ooronel  &mple," 
says  Philip,  speaking  of  one  of  the 
hundred  attempts  of  the  Sootch  Ca- 
tholics employed  by  him  to  bring 
about  a  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
James  with  the  Spanish  designs  upon 
England,  "aunque  segun  los  avisos 
qae  embiastea  de    Inglatienra   menos 


frntos  haran  qoe  se  prometian,  poet 
tienen  hereses  al  Rey  tan  de  sa 
mano.  Pero  bien  es  que  hagaos  las 
diHgeodaa  que  se  puedeo,  tentndo 
si  la  sangre  de  su  madre  le  esttmola 
a  la  venganvA,"  Ac.  Philip  IT.  to 
Mendoza,  21  June,  1688.  (Arch,  dt 
Simaucas  [in  the  Arch,  de  rEmpirei| 
at  Paris],  Ma) 

^          ,             -w  ,  .                  SJm 
•  Howard    to     walsmgDam, 


1588.    (aP.OffloaKa) 
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we  do  not  curse  for  this  a  long  grey  beard  with  a  white  head 
witless,  that  will  make  all  the  world  think  ns  heartless.  You 
know  whom  I  mean/'  ^  And  it  certainly  was  not  difficult  to 
understand  the  allusion  to  the  pondering  Lord-Treasurer. — 
'^  Optta  est  aliquo  Dcedalo^  to  direct  us  out  of  the  maze/'  ^  said 
that  much  puzzled  statesman ;  but  he  hardly  seemed  to  be 
making  himself  wings  with  which  to  lift  England  and  himself 
out  of  the  labyrinth.  The  ships  were  good  ships,  but  there 
was  intolerable  delay  in  getting  a  sufficient  number  of  them 
as  ready  for  action  as  was  the  spirit  of  their  commanders. 

"  Our  ships  do  show  like  gallants  here/'  said  Winter ;  "  it 
would  do  a  man's  heart  good  to  behold  them.  Would  to  God 
the  Prince  of  Parma  were  on  the  seas  with  all  his  forces,  and 
we  in  sight  of  them.  You  should  hear  that  we  would  make 
his  enterprise  very  unpleasant  to  bim."* 

And  Howard,  too,  was  delighted  not  only  with  his  own  little 
flag-ship  the  Ark-Boycd — "  the  odd  ship  of  the  world  for  all 
conditions,"— but  with  all  of  his  fleet  that  could  be  mustered. 
Although  wonders  were  reported,  by  every  arrival  from  the 
south,  of  the  coming  Armada,  the  Lord- Admiral  was  not  ap- 
palled. He  was  perhaps  rather  imprudent  in  the  defiance  he 
flung  to  the  enemy.  ^'  Let  me  have  the  four  great  ships,  and 
twenty  hoys,  with  but  twenty  men  a-piece,  and  each  with  but 
two  iron  pieces,  and  her  Majesty  shall  have  a  good  account 
of  the  Spanish  forces ;  and  I  will  make  the  King  wish  his 
galleys  home  again.  Few  as  we  are,  if  his  forces  be  not  hun- 
dreds, we  will  make  good  sport  with  th^n."  ^ 

But  those  four  great  ships  of  her  Majesty,  bo  much  longed 
for  by  Howard,  were  not  forthcoming.  He  complained  that 
the  Queen  was  '^  keeping  them  to  protect  Chatham  Church 
withal,  vih&a  they  should  be  serving  their  turn  abroad."* 
The  Spanish  fleet  was  already  reported  as  numbering  from 
210  sail,  with  36,000  men,*  to  400  or  500  ships,  and  80,000 


1  Howard  to  WaWngham,  MS.  last 
cited. 

•  BtiTghley^  to  "Wmoaghby,  -  Feb. 

1688.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

» Sir     Will.    Winter     to     Hawkins, 

?j^,  1588.     (S.  P.  Office  M&)  '       '  ^^'^ 


*  Howard  to  Burghloy,  ,  1688. 

(&  p.  Office  MS.) 

*  Howard  to  Walsingham,  —  March, 


1588.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
•Ibid. 
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soldiers  and  mariners  ;*  and  yet  Drake  was  not  ready  with 
his  squadron.  '^The  fault  is  not  in  him/'  said  Howard,  ^^  but 
I  pray  God  her  Majesty  do  not  repent  her  slack  dealing.  We 
must  all  lie  together,  for  we  shall  be  stirred  very  shortly  with 
heave  ho  !  I  fear  ere  long  her  Majesty  will  be  sorry  she  hatii 
believed  some  so  much  as  she  hath  done." ' 

Howard  had  got  to  sea,  and  was  cruising  all  the  stormy 
month  of  March*  in  the  Channel  with  his  little  unprepared 
squadron,  expecting  at  any  moment — such  was  the  profound 
darkness  which  enveloped  the  world  at  that  day — ^that  tiie 
sails  of  the  Armada  might  appear  in  the  offing.  He  made  a 
visit  to  the  Dutch  coast,  and  was  delighted  with  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  he  was  received.  Five  thousand  people  a 
day  came  on  board  his  ships,  full  of  congratulation  and 
delight ;  and  he  informed  the  Queen  that  she  was  not  more 
assured  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  than  of  Walcheren.* 

Nevertheless  time  wore  on,  and  both  the  army  and  navy  of 
England  were  quite  unprepared,  and  the  Queen  was  more 
reluctant  than  ever  to  incur  the  expense  necessary  to  the 
defence  of  her  kingdom.  At  least  one  of  those  galleys,  which, 
as  Howard  bitterly  complain^jd,  seemed  destined  to  defend 
Chatham  Church,  was  importunately  demanded ;  but  it  was 
already  Easter-Day  (17th  April),  and  she  was  demanded  in 
vain.  "  Lord  !  when  should  she  serve,"  said  the  Admiral,  '^  U 
not  at  such  a  time  as  this  ?  Either  she  is  fit  now  to  serve,  oi 
fit  for  the  fire.  I  hope  never  in  my  time  to  see  so  great  a 
cause  for  her  to  be  used.  I  dare  say  her  Majesty  will  lock 
that  men  should  fight  for  her,  and  I  know  they  will  at  this 
time.  The  King  of  Spain  doth  not  keep  any  ship  at  home, 
either  of  his  own  or  any  other,  that  he  can  get  for  money. 
Well,  well,  I  must  pray  heartily  for  peace,"  said  Howard  with 
increasing  spleen,  "for  I  see  the  support  of  an  honourable 
war  will  never  appear.  Sparing  and  war  have  no  afiinity 
together."^ 

»  Howard  to  Walsmgfaam,  -  Mardi, 
1588.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

*  Same    to    same,     -  April,   158S 
S.  P.  Office  (Ma) 
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In  truth  Elizabeth's  most  faithful  subjects  were  appalled  at 
the  ruin  which  she  seemed  by  her  mistaken  policy  to  be  ren- 
dering inevitable.  '^I  am  sorry/'  said  the  Admiral,  ^^that 
her  Majesty  is  so  careless  of  this  most  dangerous  time.  I 
fear  me  much,  and  with  grief  I  think  it,  that  she  relieth  on  a 
hope  that  will  deceive  her,  and  greatly  endanger  her,  and 
then  it  will  not  be  her  money  nor  her  jewels  that  will  help  ; 
for  as  they  will  do  good  in  time,  so  they  will  help  nothing  for 
the  redeeming  of  time."  * 

The  preparations  on  shore  were  even  more  dilatory  than 
those  on  the  sea.  We  have  seen  that  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
once  landed,  expected  to  march  directly  upon  London  ;  and  it 
was  notorious  that  there  were  no  fortresses  to  oppose  a  march 
of  the  first  general  in  Europe  and  his  veterans  upon  that 
unprotected  and  wealthy  metropolis.  An  army  had  beai 
enrolled — a  force  of  86,016  foot,  and  13,831  cavalry  ;  but  it 
was  an  army  on  paper  merely.  Even  of  the  86,000,  only 
48,000  were  set  down  as  trained  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
training  had  been  of  the  most  meagre  and  unsatisfactory 
iescription.^  Leicester  was  to  be  commander-in-chief;  but 
we  have  already  seen  that  nobleman  measuring  himself,  not 
:nuch  to  his  advantage,  with  Alexander  Famese,  in  the  Isle 
of  Bommel,  on  the  sands  of  Blankenburg,  and  at  the  gates 
of  Sluys.  His  army  was  to  consist  of  27,000  infantry,  and 
2000  horse ;  yet  at  midsummer  it  had  not  reached  half  that 
number.  Lord  Chamberlain  Hunsdon  was  to  protect  the 
Queen's  person  with  another  army  of  36,000 ;  but  this  force 
was  purely  an  imaginary  one  ;  and  the  lord-lieutenant  of  each 
county  was  to  do  his  best  with  the  militia.  But  men  were 
perpetually  escaping  out  of  the  general  service,  in  order  to 
make  themselves  retainers  for  private  noblemen,  and  be  kept 
at  their  expense.  "  You  shall  hardly  believe,"  said  Leicester, 
"how  many  new  liveries  be  gotten  within  these  six  weeks, 
and  no  man  fears  the  penalty.    It  would  be  better  that  every 

Howaitl  to  Walringham,  Ma  last  dted. 
*  Mnrdeo,  608^13.     *  Hardwicke  Papers,'  L  576.    lingard,  viiL  273.     Camdeiv 
SiL  405.    Stowe^  750. 
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nobleman  did  as  Lord  Dacres,  than  to  take  away  from  the 
principal  service  such  as  are  set  down  to  serve/'  ^ 

Of  enthusiasm  and  courage,  then,  there  was  enough,  while 
pf  drill  and  discipline,  of  powder  and  shot,  there  was  a  defi- 
ciency. No  braver  or  more  competent  soldier  could  be  found 
than  Sir  Edward  Stanley — ^the  man  whom  we  have  seen  in 
his  yellow  jerkin,  helping  himself*  into  Fort  Zutphen  with  the 
Spanish  soldier's  pike — and  yet  Sir  Edward  Stanley  gave  bat 
a  sorry  account  of  the  choicest  soldiers  of  Chester  and  Lan- 
cashire, whom  he  had  been  sent  to  inspect  ^^  I  find  ihem 
not,"  he  said,  "  according  to  your  expectation,  nor  mine  own 
liking.  They  were  appointed  two  years  past  to  have  been 
trained  six  days  by  the  year  or  more,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
muster-master,  but,  as  yet,  they  have  not  been  trained  one  day, 
so  that  they  have  benefited  nothing,  nor  yet  know  their 
leaders.  There  is  now  promise  of  amendment,  which,  I  doubt, 
will  be  very  slow,  in  respect  to  my  Lord  Derby's  absence."  * 

My  Lord  Derby  was  at  that  moment,  and  for  many  months 
afterwards,  assisting  Valentine  Dale  in  his  classical  prolu- 
sions on  the  sands  of  Bourbourg.  He  had  better  have  been 
mustering  the  train-bands  of  Lancashire.  There  was  a 
general  indisposition  in  the  rural  districts  to  expend  monej 
and  time  in  military  business,  until  the  necessity  should 
become  imperative.  Professional  soldiers  complained  bitterly 
of  the  canker  of  a  long  peace.  "For  our  long  quietness, 
which  it  hath  pleased  God  to  send  us,"  said  Stanley,  ^^  thqr 
think  their  money  very  ill  bestowed  which  they  exp^  on 
armour  or  weapon,  for  that  they  be  in  hope  they  shall  never 
have  occasion  to  use  it,  so  they  may  pass  muster,  as  they  have 
done  heretofore.  I  want  greatly  powder,  for  there  is  little  w 
none  at  all."* 


t4JnIy 


*  Leicester   to   Walsiogham,    , 


1588.     (a  P.  Office  MS.) 

*  Bdward    Staoler    to 

28  Feb. 

CouncH,    ,    1688.     (S.  P, 

'    tf  March  ^ 

MS.) 

•  Ibid. 

All   the  spring, 


the     Privy 
Office 


Sir    John    Norris 


was  doing  what  he  could  to  exsns» 
the  soldierB  in  Ijondon.  The  op- 
tains  of  the  AitiUery-Garden  h«l 
been  tolerably  well  drilled  for  seTeial 
yearS)  bat  the  rank  and  file  wcfs 
ignorant  enough  of  the  art  of  wac 
"  There  has  been  a  general  nraslcr  of 
men  fit  to  bear  arms  here,"  Mid  a 
resident  of   London    in  April,  **taA 
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The  day  was  fast  approaching  when  all  the  power  in  Eng* 
land  would  be  too  little  for  the  demand.  But  matters  had 
not  very  much  mended  even  at  midsummer.     It  is  true  that 

5  Leicester,  who  was  apt  to  be  sanguine — particularly 

15  ^'  in  matters  under  his  immediate  control — spoke  of 
the  handful  of  recruits  assembled  at  his  camp  in 
Essex,  as  "soldiers  of  a  year's  experience,  rather  than  a 
month's  camping ; "  but  in  this  opinion  he  differed  from  many 
competent  authorities,  and  was  somewhat  in  contradiction  to 
himself.  Nevertheless  he  was  glad  that  the  Queen  had  de- 
termined to  visit  him,  and  encourage  his  soldiers. 

"I  have  received  in  secret,"  he  said,  "those  news  that 
please  me,  that  your  Majesty  doth  intend  to  behold  the  poor 
and  bare  company  that  lie  here  in  the  field,  most  willingly  to 
serve  you,  yea,  most  ready  to  die  for  you.  You  shall,  dear 
Lady,  behold  as  goodly,  loyal,  and  as  able  men  as  any  prince 
Christian  can  show  you,  and  yet  but  a  handful  of  your  own,  in 
comparison  of  the  rest  you  have.  What  comfort  not  only 
these  shall  receive  who  shall  be  the  happiest  to  behold  your- 
self I  cannot  express ;  but  assuredly  it  will  give  no  small 
comfort  to  the  rest,  that  shall  be  overshined  with  the  beams 
of  so  gracious  and  princely  a  party,  for  what  your  royal 
Majesty  shall  do  to  these  will  be  accepted  as  done  to  all. 
Good  sweet  Queen,  alter  not  your  purpose,  if  Grod  give  you 
health.  It  will  be  your  pain  for  the  time,  but  your  pleasure 
to  behold  such  people.  And  surely  the  place  must  content 
you,  being  as  fair  a  soil  and  as  goodly  a  prospect  as  may  be 
seen  or  found,  as  this  extreme  weather  hath  made  trial,  which 


there  have  not  been  found  ten  thou- 
sand sufficient  men.  This  will  seem 
strange  to  you,  but  it  is  as  true  as  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John.  There  is  a  great 
want  of  powder,  and  no  hope  of  sup- 
ply, except  that  which  can  be  manu- 
actured  in  England."  Aris  de  Lon- 
dres,  Avril,  1588.  (Arch,  de  Simancas, 
MS.) 

The  encouragement  given  to  the 
peace-party  in  the  metropolis  by  the 
Ostend  negotiations  was  acting  like  a 
poison.  "The  people  here  are 
anxious  for  peace,"  wrote  a  secret 
oorrespondent  of  the  Spanish  govern- 


ment; "and  if  the  Duke  of  Parma 
gives  the  least  hope  in  the  world  of 
it,  they  will  all  throw  down  their 
arms."  Much  enoouragement,  too, 
was  given  to  Philip  by  the  alleged 
disloyalty  of  many  inhabitants  of 
London.  "There  is  an  infinity  of 
fellows  here,"  said  the  writer,  "who 
desire  the  sacking  of  London  not  less 
than  the  Spaniards  themselves  do, 
and  are  doing  all  they  can  to  advance 
the  Catholic  cause."  Avisos  de  Lon- 
dres,  21-25-28  Mayo,  168a  (Arch,  de 
Simancas.  [Paria]  MS.) 
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doth  US  little  annoyance^  it  is  so  firm  and  dry  a  ground. 
Your  usher  also  liketh  your  lodging — a  proper,  secret,  cleanly 
house.  Your  camp  is  a  little  mile  off,  and  your  person  will 
be  as  sure  as  at  St.  James's,  for  my  life."' 

But  notwithstanding  this  cheerful  view  of  the  position 
expressed  by  the  commander-in-chief,  the  month  of  July  had 
passed,  and  the  early  days  of  August  had  already  arrived  ;  and 
yet  the  camp  was  not  formed,  nor  anything  more  than  that 
mere  handful  of  troops  mustered  about  Tilbury,  to  defend  the 
road  from  Dover  to  London.  The  army  at  Tilbury  never 
exceeded  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand  men.' 

The  whole  royal  navy — ^numbering  about  thirty-four  vessels  • 
in  all — of  different  sizes,  ranging  from  1100  and  1000  tons  to 
30,  had  at  last  been  got  ready  for  sea.  Its  aggregate  tonnage 
was  11,820 ;'  not  half  so  much  as  at  the  present  moment — ^in 
the  case  of  one  marvellous  merchant-steamer— ^loafo  upon  a 
single  keel. 

These  vessels  carried  837  guns  and  6279  men.  But  ibe 
navy  was  reinforced  by  the  patriotism  and  liberaliiy  of 
English  merchants  and  private  gentlemen.  The  city  of 
London  having  been  requested  to  furnish  15  ships  of  war 
and  5000  men,  asked  two  days  for  deliberation,  and  then 
gave  30  ships  and  10,000  men  ^  of  which  number  2710  were 
seamen.  Other  cities,  particularly  Plymouth,  came  forward 
with  proportionate  liberality,  and  private  individuals,  noUes, 
merchants,  and  men  of  humblest  rank,  were  enthusiastic  in 
volunteering  into  the  naval  service,  to  risk  property  and  lift 
in  defence  of  the  coimtry.  By  midsummer  iliere  had  been  a 
total  force  of  197  vessels  manned,  and  partially  equipped, 
with  an  aggregate  of  29,744  tons,  and  15,785  seamen.  Of 
this  fleet  a  very  large  number  were  mere  coasters  of  less  thao 
100  tons  each ;  scarcely  ten  ships  were  above  500,  and  but 
one  above  1000  tons — the  Triumph,  Captain  Frobisher,  of 
1100  tons,  42  guns,  and  500  sailors.' 

Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  Lord  High- Admiral  of  Eng- 


'  Leicester  to  the  Queen,  i    Julv,  I      !  ?f™^\^A^  ^^^'  _,,   , 
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land,  distinguished  for  his  martial  character,  public  spirit^ 
and  admirable  temper,  rather  than  for  experience  or  skill  as 
a  seaman,  took  command  of  the  whole  fleet,  in  his  ^'  little  odd 
ship  for  all  conditions,"  the  Ark-Hoyaly  of  800  tons,  ^5  sailors, 
and  55  guns. 

Next  in  rank  was  Vice- Admiral  Brake,  in  the  SevengCy  of 
500  tons,  250  men  and  40  guns.  Lord  Henry  Seymour, 
in  the  Rainbow^  of  precisely  the  same  size  and  strength, 
commanded  the  inner  squadron,  which  cruised  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  French  and  Flemish  coast. 

The  Hollanders  and  Zeelanders  had  undertaken  to  blockade 
the  Duke  of  Parma  still  more  closely,  and  pledged  themselves 
that  he  should  never  venture  to  show  himself  upon  the  open 
sea  at  all.  The  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  dangerous 
shallows  off  the  coast  of  Newport  and  Dunkirk,  swarmed  with 
their  determined  and  well-seasoned  craft,  from  the  flybooter  or 
filibuster  of  the  rivers,  to  the  larger  armed  vessels,  built  to 
confront  every  danger,  and  to  deal  with  any  adversary. 

Farnese,  on  his  part,  within  that  well-guarded  territory, 
bad,  for  months  long,  scarcely  slackened  in  his  preparations, 
day  or  night.  Whole  forests  had  been  felled  in  the  land  of  Waas 
to  furnish  him  with  transports  and  gun-boats,  and  with  such 
rapidity,  that — according  to  his  enthusiastic  historiographer — 
each  tree  seemed  by  magic  to  metamorphose  itself  into  a 
vessel  at  the  word  of  command.^  Shipbuilders,  pilots,  and 
seamen,  were  brought  from  the  Baltic,  from  Hamburgh,  from 
Genoa.  The  whole  surface  of  the  obedient  Netherlands, 
whence  wholesome  industry  had  long  been  banished,  was  now 
the  scene  of  a  prodigious  baleful  activity.  Portable  bridges 
for  fording  the  rivers  of  England,  stockades  for  entrench- 
ments, rafts  and  oars,  were  provided  in  vast  numbers,  and 
Alexander  dug  canals  and  widened  natural  streams  to  facilitate 
his  operations.*  These  wretched  Provinces,  crippled,  im- 
poverished, languishing  for  peace,  were  forced  to  contribute 
out  of  their  poverty,  and  to  find  strength  even  in  their  ex- 

>  Strada,  11.  ix.  642.  i  21   Dec.   1687.     (Arch,  de  Simanca% 

*  Strada,  «6t  5tip.    Panna  to  Philip,  |   MS.)    Meteren,  xv.  270. 
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haustioQ,  to  furnUh  the  machioery  for  destroying  their  own 
countrymen^  and  for  hurling  to  perdition  their  most  healthful 
neighbour. 

And  this  approaching  destruction  of  England — ^now  gene- 
rally believed  in — was  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  throughout 
Catholic  Europe.  Scions  of  royal  houses,  grandees  of  azure 
blood,  the  bastard  of  Philip  II.,  the  bastard  of  Savoy,  the 
bastard  of  Medici,  the  Margrave  of  Buighaut,  the  Archduke 
Charles,  nephew  of  the  Emperor,  the  Princes  of  Ascoli  and  of 
Melfi,  the  Prince  of  Morocco,  and  others  of  illustrious  name, 
with  many  a  noble  English  traitor,  like  Paget,  and  Westmore- 
land, and  Stanley,  all  hurried  to  the  camp  of  Famese,  as  to 
some  famous  tournament,  in  which  it  was  a  di^race  to 
chivalry  if  their  names  were  not  enrolled.  The  roads  were 
trampled  with  levies  of  fresh  troops  from  Spain,  Naples, 
Corsica,  the  States  of  the  Church,  the  Milanese,  Grermany, 
Burgundy. 

Bias  Capizucca  was  sent  in  person  to  conduct  reinforce- 
ments fix)m  the  north  of  Italy.  The  famous  Terzio  of  Naples, 
under  Carlos  Pinelo,  arrived  3500  strong — the  most  splendid 
r^ment  ever  known  in  the  history  of  war.  Every  man  had 
an  engraved  corslet  and  musket-barrel,  and  there  were  many 
who  wore  gilded  armour,  while  their  waving  plumes  and 
festive  caparisons  made  them  look  like  holiday-makers,  rather 
than  real  campaigners,  in  the  eyes  of  the!  inhabitants  of 
the  various  cities  through  which  their  road  led  them  to 
Flanders.*  By  the  end  of  April  the  Duke  of  Parma  saw 
himself  at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  at  a  monthly  expense 
of  464,315  crowns  or  dollars.*  Yet  so  rapid  was  the  pro- 
gress of  disease — incident  to  northern  climates — among  those 
southern  soldiers,  that  we  shall  find  the  number  -wofuDy 
diminished  before  they  were  likely  to  set  foot  upon  the 
English  shore. 

Thus    great    preparations,   simultaneously  with    pompous 

*  Caraero,    'Guerras    do    Flandes'  |  April,    16S8.      (An^    de    ^'t"^**^ 
(16a5X  p.  222.  Ma)    Compare  Stnd^  IL  ix.  64ft. 

■  '^ladoa    PartioQlar/   ^    39th  | 
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n^otiations^  had  been  going  forward  month  after  month^  in 
England,  Holland,  Flanders.  Nevertheless,  winter,  spring, 
two-thirds  of  summer,  had  passed  away,  and  on  the  29th 
July,  1588,  there  remained  the  same  sickening  uncertainty, 
which  was  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  nations  had  existed 
for  a  twelvemonth. 

Howard  had  cruised  for  a  few  weeks  between  England  and 
Spain,  without  any  results,  and,  on  his  return,  had  found  it 
necessary  to  implore  her  Majesty,  as  late  as  July,  to  "  trust  no 
more  to  Judas'  kisses,  but  to  her  sword,  not  her  enemy's 
word.''* 

23  Jane 

'  Howard  to  Walamgbam,  f^  1588^  in  Banow,  984 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

PUdip  Second  in  his  Cabinet — His  System  of  Work  and  Deception  —  His  TSflt 
but  yagae  Schemes  of  Conquest  —  The  Armada  sails  —  Description  of  the 
Fleet  —  The  Junction  with  Parma  unprovided  for  —  The  Gale  off  Finistefw 

—  Exploits  of  David  Gwynn  —  First  Engagements  in  the  English  Channd 

—  Considerable  Losses  of  the  Spimiards  —  General  Engagement  near  Port- 
land —  Superior  Seamanship  of  the  English  —  Both  Fleets  off  Calais — 
A  Night  of  Anxiety  —  Project  "of  Howard  and  Winter — Impatience  of  the 
Spaniards  —  Fire-Ships  sent  against  the  Armada  —  A  great  Galeaase  dis- 
abled—  Attacked  and  captured  by  English  Boats — General  Engagement  of 
both  Fleets  —  Loss  of  several  Spanish  Ships  —  Armada  flies,  foUo^rad  by  the 
English — English  insufficiently  provided  —  Are  obliged  to  reUnquish  the 
Chase  —  A  great  Storm  disperses  the  Armada  —  Great  Energy  of  Parma- 
Made  fhiitless  by  Philip's  Dulnees — England  readier  at  Sea  than  on  Shore 

—  The  lieutenant-General's  Complaints — His  Quarrels  with  Norris  and 
Williams — Harsh  Statements  as  to  the  English  Troops  —  Want  of  Oigani- 
zation  in  England  —  Royal  Parsimony  and  Deby — Qnarrels  of  Bngliflh 
Admirals  —  England's  narrow  Escape  ffom  great  Peril — ^Yarioos  Rumoun 
as  to  the  Armada's  Fate — Philip  for  a  long  Time  in  Doubt — He  belierei 
himself  victorious  —  Is  tranquil  when  undeceived. 

It  is  now  time  to  look  in  upon  the  elderly  letter-writer  in  the 
Escorial,  and  see  how  he  was  playing  his  part  in  the  drama. 

His  counsellors  were  very  few.  His  chief  advisers  were 
rather  like  private  secretaries  than  cabinet  ministers;  for 
Philip  had  been  withdrawing  more  and  more  into  seclusion 
and  mystery  as  the  webwork  of  his  schemes  multiplied  and 
widened.  He  liked  to  do  his  work,  assisted  by  a  very  few 
confidential  servants.  The  Prince  of  Eboli,  the  famous  Buy 
Gomez,  was  dead.  So  was  Cardinal  Granvelle.  So  were 
Erasso  and  Delgado.  His  midnight  council— ^/wn/a  de  noch^ 
— for  thus,  from  its  original  hour  of  assembling,  and  the  aii 
gf  secrecy  in  which  it  was  enwrapped,  it  was  habitually  called 
— was  a  triumvirate.  Don  Juan  de  Idiaquez  was  chief 
secretary  of  state  and  of  war ;  the  Coimt  de  Chinchon  wa^ 
minister  for  the  household,  for  Italian  affairs,  and  for  ibe 
kingdom  of  Aragon  ;  Don  Cristoval  de  Moura,  the  monarch's 
chief  favourite,  was  at  the  head  of  the  finance  department, 
and  administered  the  affairs  of  Portugal  and  Castile.* 

'  Herrera,  lU.  il  43-45.  and  138. 
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The  president  of  the  council  of  Italy,  after  Granvelle's 
death,  was  Quiroga,  cardinal  of  Toledo,  and  inquisitor-general.^ 
Enormously  long  letters,  in  the  King's  name,  were  prepared 
chiefly  by  the  two  secretaries,  Idiaquez  and  Moura.  In  their 
hands  was  the  vast  correspondence  with  Mendoza  and  Parma, 
and  Olivarez  at  Rome,  and  with  Mucio,  in  which  all  the  strata* 
gems  for  the  subjugation  of  Protestant  Europe  were  slowly  and 
artistically  contrived.  Of  the  great  conspiracy  against  human 
liberty,  of  which  the  Pope  and  Philip  were  the  double  head, 
this  midnight  triumvirate  was  the  chief  executive  committee. 

These  innumerable  despatches,  signed  by  Philip,  were  not 
the  emanations  of  his  own  mind.  The  King  had  a  fixed  pur- 
pose to  subdue  Protestantism  and  to  conquer  the  world  ;  but 
the  plans  for  carrying  the  purpose  into  effect  were  developed 
by  subtler  and  more  comprehensive  minds  than  his  own. 
It  was  enough  for  him  to  ponder  wearily  over  schemes  which 
he  was  supposed  to  dictate,  and  to  give  himself  the  appear- 
ance of  supervising  what  he  scarcely  comprehended.  And 
his  work  of  supervision  was  often  confined  to  pettiest  details. 
The  handwriting  of  Spain  and  Italy  at  that  day  was  beautiful, 
and  in  our  modem  eyes  seems  neither  antiquated  nor  ungrace- 
ful. But  Philip's  scrawl  was  like  that  of  a  clown  just 
admitted  to  a  writing-school,  and  the  whole  margin  of  a  fairly 
penned  despatch,  perhaps  fifty  pages  long,  laid  before  him 
for  comment  and  signature  by  Idiaquez  or  Moura,  would  be 
sometimes  covered  with  a  few  awkward  sentences,  which  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  read,  and  which,  when  deciphered, 
were  apt  to  reveal  suggestions  of  astounding  triviality.' 

Thus  a  most  important  despatch — ^in  which  the  King,  with 
his  own  hand,  was  supposed  to  be  conveying  secret  intelligence 
to  Mendoza  concerning  the  Armada,  together  with  minute 
directions  for  the  regulation  of  Guise's  conduct  at  the  me- 


»  Ibid. 

'No  man  who  has  had  personal 
experience  in  the  Archives  of  Siman- 
cas,  or  who  has  studied  with  his  own 
ejea  the  great  collection  of  documents 
originally  belonging  to  that  deposi- 
tory, and  now  preserved  hi  the 
^jcbives    of  the   £mpire   ftt    Paris, 


will  assert  that  the  description  in  the 
text  is  exaggerated.  The  paragraphs 
written  m  the  King's  own  hand  are 
almost  illegible,  and  evidently  written 
with  great  difficulty.  When  deci- 
phered, they  are  found  to  be  always 
awkward,  generally  ungrammatiaili 
and  very  o^n  puerile. 
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morable  epoch  of  the  barricades— -contained  but  a  single  com- 
ment from  the  monarch's  own  pen.  ^^The  Armada  has 
been  in  Lisbon  about  a  month — qtuisai  un  mea '' — ^wrote  the 
secretary.     "  There  is  but  one  s  in  quasi^"  said  Philip.^ 

Again,  a  despatch  of  Mendoza  to  the  King  contained  the 
intelligence  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was,  at  the  date  of  the 
letter,  residing  at  St.  James's.  Philip,  who  had  no  objection 
to  display  his  knowledge  of  English  affairs — as  became  the 
man  who  had  already  been  almost  sovereign  of  En^nd,  and 
meant  to  be  entirely  so — supplied  a  piece  of  information  in 
an  apostille  to  this  despatch.  '^St.  James  is  a  house  of 
recreation,"  he  said,  ^^  which  was  once  a  monastery.  There  is 
a  park  between  it,  and  the  palace  which  is  called  Huytal ; 
but  why  it  is  called  Huytal^  I  am  sure  I  don't  know."'  His 
researches  in  the  English  language  bad  not  enabled  him 
to  recognize  the  adjective  and  substantive  out  of  which  the 
abstruse  compound  White-Hall  (Huyt'al)^  was  formed. 

On  another  occasion,  a  letter  from  England  containing  im- 
portant intelligence  concerning  the  number  of  soldiers  en- 
rolled in  that  country  to  resist  the  Spanish  invasion,  the 
quantity  of  gunpowder  and  various  munitions  collected,  wiUi 
other  details  of  like  nature,  furnished  besides  a  bit  of  infor- 
mation of  less  vital  interest.  ^^  In  the  windows  of  the  Queen's 
presence-chamber  they  have  discovered  a  great  qttafUity  of 
licey  all  clustered  together,"  said  the  writer. 

Such  a  minute  piece  of  statistics  could  not  escape  the 
microscopic  eye  of  Philip.  So,  disregarding  the  soldiers  and 
the  gunpowder,  he  commented  only  on  this  last-mentioned 
clause  of  the  letter  ;  and  he  did  it  cautiously  too,  as  a  King 
sumamed  the  Prudent  should  : — 


*  Philip  IT.  to  MendozH,  2  June, 
1588.  A  66.  ^.  (Arch,  de  Simancas. 
[Paria]  Ma)     "Ha  un  S  in  quasi" 

*  "  La  rejna  se  avia  retirado  a  San 
(remes,  que  es  a  las  espaldas  de  Huj- 
tal,  la  caasa  de  Londres,  j  para  guarda 
de  su  persona  decian  haver  sefialada 
4  mil  hombres,  y  mil  cavalleros  que 
eetuv lessen  siempre  con  ella,  y  a  causa 
da  estar  tan  medrosoe  loa  de  Lon- 
drea,  llevaron  a  Jkm  Pedro  de  Valdee 


7  a  todos  lo6  de  mas  que  so  tomarai 
en  canoe  a  Londres  pan  qua  Tkem  d 
pueblo  que  avian  tornado  preaos  mp^ 
fioles  con  yoe  de  ser  desbeoha  toda 
la  armada  de  V.  M*  "  Ac. 

Note  fai  Philip's  hand:  •*OMi  <!• 
plazer  que  ftie  moDasterio— es  xm 
parque  entre  ella  j  el  palacio  que  w 
llama  Huytal,  v  no  8^  porque  ya* 
Mendoea  to  Philip  IL  20  Aug.  ISSft 
(Aroh.  de  SimanoM.  [Parin]  M&) 
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"  But  perhaps  they  were  fleas/'  wrote  Philip.* 
Such  examples — and  many  more  might  be  given — suffi- 
ciently indicate  the  nature  of  the  man  on  whom  such  enormous 
responsibilities  rested,  and  who  had  been,  by  the  adulation  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  elevated  into  a  god.  And  we  may  cast 
a  glance  upon  him  as  he  sits  in  his  cabinet — ^buried  among 
those  piles  of  despatches — and  receiving  methodically,  at 
stated  hours,  Idiaquez,  or  Moura,  or  Chincon,  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  so  many  millions  of  the  human  race  ;  and  we  may 
watch  exactly  the  progress  of  that  scheme,  concerning  which 
so  many  contradictory  rumours  were  circulating  in  Europe. 
In  the  month  of  April  a  Walsingham  could  doubt,  even  in 
August  an  ingenuous  comptroller  could  disbelieve,  the  reality 
of  the  great  project,  and  the  Pope  himself,  even  while  pledg- 
ing himself  to  assistance,  had  been  systematically  deceived. 
He  had  supposed  the  whole  scheme  rendered  futile  by  the 
exploit  of  Drake  at  Cadiz,  and  had  declared  that  "  the  Queen 
of  England's  distaff  was  worth  more  than  Philip's  sword,  that 
the  King  was  a  poor  creature,  that  he  would  never  be  able  to 
come  to  a  resolution,  and  that  even  if  he  should  do  so,  it 
would  be  too  late;"'  and  he  had  subsequ^itly  been  doing 
his  best,  through  his  nuncio  in  France,  to  persuade  the  Queen 
to  embrace  the  Catholic  religion,  and  thus  save  herself  from 
the  impending  danger.  Henry  III.  had  even  been  urged  by 
the  Pope  to  send  a  special  ambassador  to  her  for  this  purpose 
— as  if  the  persuasions  of  the  wretched  Valois  were  likely  to 
be  eflfective  with  Elizabeth  Tudor — and  Burghley  had,  by 
means  of  spies  in  Rome,  who  pretended  to  be  Catholics,  given 


>  "En  lea  fenetres  de  la  chambre 
de  presence  en  la  cour  de  la  Reyne 
on  a  tronv^  fort  grand  nombre  de 
poulz  qui  ae  Bont  ooul^  ensemble." 
There  is  a  Spanish  translation  ap- 
pended to  this  document,  and  on  the 
margin,  in  Philip's  hand,  is  written: 
**Gran  numero  de  piojoe  o  quiza 
pulgos."  AtIsos  de  Londres,  1  April, 
1686.  (Arch,  de  Simancafl  [Paris], 
Ida.) 

*  tin  Yandini,  gran  yanquero  de 
Boma,  que  tiene  correspondencia  con 
eate     Bej    X^^   j    intelligencia    con 


muchos  Cat<^  le  ba  escrito  haver  dicho 
el  Papa  quando  supo  lo  que  Draques 
avia  hecho  en  Cales,  que  Su  Magd 
(Philip  II.)  era  persona  de  poco,  que 
nunoa  se  acaveva  de  resolver,  y  quaodo 
lo  hiziesse  no  seria  en  tiempo — han 
aqui  no  solo  solemnizado  pero  publi- 
o^o  afiadiendo  que  valla  mas  la 
rueca  de  la  Rojma  de  Inglaterra  que 
la  espada  del  Bey  de  Espaila,"  k^ 
Jtc.  Mendoza  to  Idiaquez,  16  Julv, 
1587.  (Arch,  de  Simancas  rParisl 
Ma) 
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out  intimations  that  the  Queen  was  seriously  contemplating 
such  a  step.^  Thus  the  Pope^  notwithstanding  Cardinal 
Allan^  the  famous  miUion,  and  the  bull,  was  thought  by 
Mendoza  to  be  growing  lukewarm  in  the  Spanish  cause,  and 
to  be  urging  upon  the  "  Englishwoman ''  the  propriety  of  con- 
verting herself,  even  at  the  late  hour  of  May,  1588.* 

But  Philip,  for  years,  had  been  maturing  his  scheme,  whik 
reposing  entire  confidence — ^beyond  his  own  cabinet  doors — 
upon  none  but  Alexander  Famese  ;  and  the  Duke — alone  of 
all  men — was  perfectly  certain  that  the  invasion  would,  tiiis 
year,  be  attempted. 

The  captain-general  of  the  expedition  was  the  Marquis  of 
Santa  Cruz,  a  man  of  considerable  naval  experience,  and  of 
constant  good  fortune,  who,  in  thirty  years,  had  never  sus- 
tained a  defeat.*  He  had  however  shown  no  desire  to  risk 
one,  when  Drake  had  offered  him  the  memorable  challenge  in 
the  year  1587,  and  perhaps  his  reputation  of  the  invincibk 
captain  had  been  obtained  by  the  same  adroitness  on  previous 
occasions.  He  was  no  friend  to  Alexander  Famese,  and  was 
much  disgusted  when  informed  of  the  share  allotted  to  the 
Duke  in  the  great  undertaking.^  A  course  of  reproach  and 
perpetual  reprimand  was  the  treatment  to  which  he  was,  in 
consequence,  subjected,  which  was  not  more  conducive  to  the 
advancement  of  the  expedition  than  it  was  to  the  health  of 
the  captain-general.  Early  in  January  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
duke was  sent  to  Lisbon  to  lecture  him,  with  instructicms  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  his  remonstrances,  to  deal  with  him 


'  "  Me  he  visto  con  el  nuncio,  y  me 
ha  dicbo  que  Su  Santi^l,  avia  meses, 
que  pidio  a  este  Bey  embiasse  a 
la  de  Inglaterra  lo  bien  que  le  estaria 
hazeree  Catolica,  y  esto  por  tener  Su 
S<i  avisos  poder  venir  en  eUo  con 
semejantes  persuasiones  que  este  Rey 
cscrivio  a  su  embaz"  que  tiene  en 
Inglaterra  le  avisasse  si  estava  en  esta 
disposicion  la  Reyna,  el  qual  respondio 
el  Tesorero  Cecil  por  medio  ne  espiones 
que  tenia  en  Boma  fingiendo  ser 
Gatolioos  avia  hecbo  llegar  esta  voz 
A  Su  Sd  para  ganar  tiempo  y  entibiar 


le  en  pereuadir  la  empraa  a  V. 
Mag<i.  y  que  agora  de  nuero  Sa  S^ 
avia  significado  al  Card'  de  Jojoai 
que  seria  muy  bien  que  eete  Bey  < 
biasse  un  embax'*  extra<>«  para 
eete  officio  con  la  Yngleaa,"  Ac  le. 
Mendoza  to  Philip  11.  8  May,  15SS. 
(Arch,  de  Simancas  [Paris],  Ma) 

•Ibid. 

'  Herrera,  III.  iii  70. 

^Las  Adyertendas  de  Sa  Mag< 
para  el  Marques  de  Santa  Gra%  1SS& 
(Aroh.  de  SimanoM^  Ma) 
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peremptorily,  to  fortid  his  writing  letters  on  the  Bubject  to 
his  Majesty,  and  to  order  him  to  accept  his  post  or  to  de- 
cline it  without  conditions,  in  which  latter  contingency  he  was 
to  be  informed  that  his  successor  was  already  decided  upon.' 

This  was  not  the  most  eligible  way  perhaps  for  bringing 
the  captain-general  into  a  cheerful  mood  ;  particularly  as  he 
was  expected  to  be  ready  in  January  to  sail  to  the  Flemish 
coast.'  Nevertheless  the  Marquis  expressed  a  hope  to  ac- 
complish his  sovereign's  wishes  ;  and  great  had  been  the 
bustle  in  all  the  dockyards  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Spain  ;  par- 
ticularly in  the  provinces  of  Guipuzcoa,  Biscay,  and  Anda- 
lusia, and  in  the  four  great  cities  of  the  coast.  War-ships  of 
all  dimensions,  tenders,  transports,  soldiers,  sailors,  sutlers, 
munitions  of  war,  provisions,  were  all  rapidly  concentrating 
in  Lisbon  as  the  great  place  of  rendezvous ;  and  Philip  con- 
fidently believed,  and  as  confidently  informed  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  that  he  might  be  expecting  the  Armada  at  any  time 
after  the  end  of  January.* 

Perhaps  in  the  history  of  mankind  there  has  never  been  a 
vast  project  of  conquest  conceived  and  matured  in  so  pro- 
tracted and  yet  so  desultory  a  manner,  as  was  this  famous 
Spanish  invasioo.  There  was  something  almost  puerile  in 
the  whims  rather  than  schemes  of  Philip  for  carrying  out  his 
purpose.  It  was  probable  that  some  resistance  would  be 
ofifered,  at  least  by  the  navy  of  England,  to  the  subjugation 
of  that  country,  and  the  King  had  enjoyed  an  oppor- 
tunity, the  preceding  simimer,  of  seeing  the  way  in  which 
English  sailors  did  their  work.  He  had  also  appeared  to 
understand  the  necessity  of  covering  the  passage  of  Famese 
from  the  Flemish  ports  into  the  Thames,  by  means  of  the 
great  Spanish  fleet  from  Lisbon.  Nevertheless  he  never 
seemed  to  be  aware  that  Famese  could  not  invade  England 
quite  by  himself,  and  was  perpetually  expecting  to  hear  that 
be  had  done  so. 

"  Holland  and  Zeeland,"  wrote  Alexander  to  Philip,  "  have 

*  MS.  last  cited 
•  Orden    de    Su    Mag<*  que    se    embio    al    S"'   Card^   Archiduque.      Enerc^ 
1588.     (Arch,  de  Simancas,  Ma)  *  Herrera,  III.  ill  90,  91. 
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been  arming  with  their  accustomed  promptness ;  England  has 
made  great  preparations.  I  Ixave  done  my  best  to  make  the 
impossible  possible  ;  but  your  letter  told  me  to  wait  for  Santa 
Cruz,  and  to  expect  him  very  shortly.  I^  on  the  contrary, 
you  had  told  me  to  make  the  passage  without  him,  I  would 
have  made  the  attempt,  although  we  had  every  one  of  m 
perished.  Four  ships  of  war  could  sink  every  one  of  my  boats. 
Nevertheless  I  b^  to  be  informed  of  your  Majesty's  final 
order.  If  I  am  seriously  expected  to  make  the  passage  witiiont 
Santa  Cruz,  I  am  ready  to  do  it,  although  I  should  go  all 
alone  in  a  cock-boat."  * 

But  Santa  Cruz  at  least  was  not  destined  to  assist  in  ihe 
conquest  of  England  ;  for,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  vexation, 
goaded  by  the  reproaches  and  insults  of  Philip,  Santa  Cmz 
was  dead.'  He  was  replaced  in  the  chief  command  of  the 
fleet  by  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  a  grandee  of  vast  wealth, 
but  with  little  capacity  and  less  experience.  To  the  iron 
marquis  it  was  said  that  a  golden  duke'  had  succeeded ;  bat 
the  duke  of  gold  did  not  find  it  easier  to  accomplish  impossi- 
bilities than  his  predecessor  had  done.  Day  after  day,  through- 
out the  months  of  winter  and  spring,  the  Eling  had  been 
writing  that  the  fleet  was  just  on  the  point  of  sailing,  and  as 
frequently  he  had  been  renewing  to  Alexander  Fameae  the 
intimation  that  perhaps,  after  all,  he  might  find  an  opportunity 
of  crossing  to  England,  without  waiting  for  its  arrival^  And 
Alexander,  with  the  same  regularity,  had  been  informing  his 
master  that  the  troops  in  the  Netherlands  had  been  daily 
dwindling  from  sickness  and  other  causes,  till  at  last,  instead 
of  the  30,000  effective  infantry,  with  which  it  had  been 
Driginally  intended  to  make  the  enterprise,  he  had  not  moio 
than  17,000  in  the  month  of  April.*  The  6000  Spaniards, 
whom  he  was  to  receive  from  the  fleet  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
would  therefore  be  the  very  mainspring  of  his  army.*    After 


>  "Airnque  huviesse  de  passar  solo 

eu  una  zabra."    Parma  to  Philip,  2l8t 

Deo.  1587.  (Arch,  de  Simancas, 
MS.) 

•  Strada,    11.    ii.    649.  PhiUp  to 

Parma,  18  Feb.  1588.  (Arch,  de 
ttuoaacaa,  MSJ 


*  Stradai  ubi  tvp, 

«  PhiUp  to  P&rma»  6  IfMtb,  1581 
(Arch,  de  Simancas,  MS.) 

.''  Parma  to  Philip,  20  Mvcfa,  15S& 
(Arch,  de  Simaocaa,  MS.) 

•  "£l  niorvo  piiiicipftL*'    (Ibid.) 
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leaving  no  moie  soldiers  in  the  Netherlands  than  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  obedient  Provinces 
against  the  rebels,  he  could  only  take  with  him  to  England 
23,000  men,  even  after  the  reinforcements  from  Medina. 
"  When  we  talked  of  taking  England  by  surprise/'  said  Alex- 
ander, "  we  never  thougkt  of  less  than  30,000.  Now  that  she 
is  alert  and  ready  for  us,  and  that  it  is  certain  we  must  fight 
by  sea  and  by  land,  50,000  would  be  few."  *  He  almost  ridi- 
culed the  King's  suggestion  that  a  feint  might  be  made  by 
way  of  besi^ng  some  few  places  in  Holland  or  Zeeland.  The 
whole  matter  in  hand,  he  said,  had  become  as  public  as 
possible,  and  the  only  efficient  blind  was  the  peace-n^o- 
tiation  ;  for  many  believed,  as  the  English  deputies  were  now 
treating  at  Ostend,  that  peace  would  follow.* 

At  last,  on  the  28th,  29th,  and  30th  May,  1588,  the  fleet, 
which  had  been  waiting  at  Lisbon  more  than  a  month  for 
favourable  weather,  set  sail  from  that  port,  after  having  been 
duly  blessed  by  the  Cardinal  Archduke  Albert,  viceroy  of 
Portugal.* 

There  were  rather  more  than'  one  hundred  and  thirty  ships 
in  all,  divided  into  ten  squadrons.^  There  was  the  squadron 
of  Portugal,  consisting  of  ten  galleons,  and  commanded  by 
the  captain-general,  Medina  Sidonia.  In  the  squadron  of 
Castile  were  fourteen  ships  of  various  sizes,  under  General 
Diego  Flores  de  Valdez.  This  officer  was  one  of  the  most 
experienced  naval  officers  in  the  Spanish  service,  and  was 
subsequently  ordered,  in  consequence,  to  sail  with  the  general- 
issimo in  his  flag-ship.*  In  the  squadron  of  Andalusia  were 
ten  galleons  and  other  vessels,  under  General  Pedro  de  Valdez. 
In  the  squadron  of  Biscay  were  ten  galleons  and  lesser  ships, 
under  General  Juan  Martinez  de  Becalde,  upper  admiral  of 


>  Panna  to  Philip,  31  Jan.  1588. 
(Arch,  de  Simancaa,  MS.) 

*  Same  to  same,  20  March,  1588. 
(Arch,  de  Simancas,  MS.) 

•  Philip  II.  to  Mendoza,  24  April, 
1688,  and  2  June,  1688.  (Arch,  de 
Simancas  [Paris],  MS8.)  Bor,  III. 
321,  322. 

VOL.  II. — 2  H 


^  Herrer%  IH  iil  93,  aeq,  PhiHp 
II.  to  Parma,  13  May,  1588,  says  160, 
but  there  were  many  small  vessels 
and  transports  equipped,  which  never 
left  Spain.  The  number  of  effective 
ships  of  all  kinds  was  probably  leas 
than  UO. 

'  Herrera,  ubt  sup- 
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the  fleet.  In  the  squadron  of  Goipuzcoa  were  ten  gaUeong. 
under  General  Miguel  de  Oquendo.  In  the  squadron  of  Italy 
were  ten  ships,  under  General  Martin  de  Bertendona.  In  the 
squadron  of  Ureas,  or  store-ships,  were  twenty-three  sail,  under 
General  Juan  Gomez  de  Medina.  The  squadron  of  tenders, 
caravels,  and  other  vessels,  numbered^  twenty- two  sail,  under 
General  Antonio  Hurtado  de  Mendoza.  The  squadron  of  four 
galeasses  was  conunanded  by  Don  Hugo  de  Moncada.  The 
squadron  of  four  galeras,  or  galleys,  was  in  charge  of  Captain 
Diego  de  Medrado. 

Next  in  command  to  Medina  Sidonia  was  Don  Alonzo  de 
Leyva,  captain-general  of  the  light  horse  of  Milan.  Don 
Francisco  de  Bobadilla  was  marshal-general  of  the  camp. 
Don  Di^o  de  Pimentel  was  marshal  of  the  camp  to  the 
famous  Terzio  or  legion  of  SicDy.' 

The  total  tonnage  of  the  fleet  was  59,120 :  the  number  of 
guns  was  3165.  Of  Spanish  troops  thei^  were  19,295  on 
board :  there  were  8252  sailors  and  2088  galley-slaves.  Be- 
sides these,  there  was  a  force  of  noble  volunteers,  belonging 
to  the  most  illustrious  houses  of  Spain,  with  their  attendants, 
amounting  to  nearly  2000  in  all.  There  was  also  Don  Martu 
Alaccon,  administrator  and  vicar-general  of  the  Holy  Inqui 
sition,  at  the  head  of  some  290  monks  of  the  mendicant  orders, 
priests  and  familiars.^  The  grand  total  of  those  embarkec 
was  about  30,000.  The  daily  expense  of  the  fleet  was  esti* 
mated  by  Don  Diego  de  Pimentel  at  12,000  ducats  a-day,  and 
the  daily  cost  of  the  combined  naval  and  military  force  under 
Famese  and  Medina  Sidonia  was  stated  at  30,000  ducata^ 

The  size  of  the  ships  ranged  from  1200  tons  to  300.  Thi 
galleons,  of  which  there  were  about  sixty,  were  huge  round- 
stemmed  clumsy  vessels,  with  bulwarks  three  or  four  feet  thick, 
and  built  up  at  stem  and  stem,  like  castles.  The  galeaases — 
of  which  there  were  four — ^were  a  third  larger  than  the  ordinary 


<  Herrera,  vbi  tup.  Compare  Stradai 
n.  ix.  646,  9eq.  Bor,  IIL  xxv.  317,  acq. 
Meteren,  xv.  270.  Camden,  III.  410, 
$eq.  Camero,  226.  Coloma,  £  5,  seq, 
Barrow,  266-270. 


*  Meteren,  udiMp. 

*  Kraminrtion  of  Don  Diego  ^ 
Pimentel  before  the  council  of  Hol- 
land; apud  Bor.  IIL  325^  mj. 
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galley,  and  were  rowed  each  by  three  hundred  gaUey-slaves. 
They  consisted  of  an  enormous  towering  fortress  at  the  stem, 
a  castellated  structure  almost  equally  massive  in  front,  with 
seats  for  the  rowers  amidships.  At  stem  and  stem  and 
between  each  of  the  slaves'  benches  were  heavy  cannon. 
These  galeasses  were  floating  edifices,  very  wonderful  to  con- 
template. They  were  gorgeously  decorated.  There  were 
splendid  state-apartments,  cabins,  chapels,  and  pulpits  in  each, 
and  they  were  amply  provided  with,  awnings,  cushions,  stream- 
ers, standards,  gilded  saints,  and  bands  of  music.^  To  take 
part  in  an  ostentatious  pageant,  nothing  could  be  better 
devised.  To  fulfil  the  great  objects  of  a  war-vessel — to  sail 
and  to  fight — they  were  the  worst  machines  ever  launched 
upon  the  ocean.  The  four  galleys  were  similar  to  the  ga- 
leasses in  every  respect  except  that  of  size,  in  which  they  were 
by  one-third  inferior. 

All  the  ships  of  the  fleet — galeasses,  galleys,  galleons,  and 
hulks — ^were  so  encumbered  with  top-hamper,  so  overweighted 
in  proportion  to  their  draught  of  water,  that  they  could  bear 
but  little  canvas,  even  with  smooth  seas  and  light  and  favour- 
able winds.  In  violent  tempests,  therefore,  they  seemqi  likely 
to  suffer.  To  ihe  eyes  of  the  16th  century  these  vessels 
seemed  enormous.  A  ship  of  1300  tons  was  then  a  monster 
rarely  seen,  and  a  fleet,  numbering  from  130  to  150  sail,  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  60,000,  seemed  su£Bcient  to  conquer 
the  world,  and  to  justify  the  arrogant  title,  by  which  it  had 
baptized  itself,  of  the  Invincible. 

Such  was  the  machinery  which  Philip  had  at  last  set  afloat, 
for  the  purpose  of  dethroning  Elizabeth  and  establishing  the 
inquisition  in  England.  One  hundred  and  forty  ships,  eleven 
thousand  Spanish  veterans,  as  many  more  recruits,  partly 
Spanish,  partly  Portuguese,  2000  grandees,  as  many  galley- 
slaves,  and  three  hundred  barefooted  friars  and  inquisitors. 

The  plan  was  simple.  Medina  Sidonia  was  to  proceed 
straight  from  Lisbon  to  Calais  roads :  there  he  was  to  wait  for 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  was  to  come  forth  from  Newport, 

*  StradiS  IL  iz.  646.    Meteren,  xv.  3ta 
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SlujB,  and  Donkerk,  bringmg  ^th  him  his  17,000  veteraiu, 
and  to  assume  the  chief  command  of  the  whole  expedition. 
They  were  then  to  cross  the  channel  to  Dover,  land  the  armj 
of  Parma,  reinforced  with  6000  Spaniards  from  the  fleet,  and 
with  these  23,000  men  Alexander  was  to  march  at  once  upon 
London.  Medina  Sidonia  was  to  seize  and  fortify  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  guard  the  entrance  of  the  harbours  against  any  int^- 
ference  from  the  Dutch  and  English  fleets,  and — so  soon  as 
the  conquest  of  England  had  been  effected — he  was  to  proceed 
to  Ireland.^  It  had  been  the  wish  of  Sir  William  Stanley  that 
Ireland  should  be  subjugated  first,  as  a  basis  of  operations 
against  England ;  but  this  had  been  overruled.  The  intrigues 
of  Mendoza  and  Farnese,  too,  with  the  Catholic  nobles  of 
Scotland,  had  proved,  after  all,  unsuccessful  King  James  had 
yielded  to  superior  offers  of  money  and  advancement  held  out 
to  him  by  Elizabeth,  and  was  now,  in  Alexander's  words,  a 
confirmed  heretic* 

There  was  no  course  left,  therefore,  but  to  conquer  England 
at  once.  A  strange  omission  had  however  been  made  in  the 
plan  from  first  to  last.  The  commander  of  the  whole  expedi- 
tion w^  the  Duke  of  Parma :  on  his  head  was  the  whole 
responsibility.  Not  a  gun  was  to  be  fired — if  it  could  be 
avoided — until  he  had  come  forth  with  his  veterans  to  make 
his  junction  with  the  Invincible  Armada  off  Calais.  Yet  tikoe 
was  no  arrangement  whatever  to  enable  him  to  come  forth 
— not  the  subtest  provision  to  effect  that  junction.  It 
would  almost  seem  that  the  letter-writer  of  the  Escorial  had 
been  quite  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  Dutch  fleets  off 
Dunkerk,  Newport,  and  Flushing,  although  he  had  certainly 
received  information  enough  of  this  formidable  obstacle  to 
his  plan. 

"  Most  joyftd  I  shall  be,"  said  Farnese— writing  on  <»i6  of 
the  days  when  he  had  seemed  most  convinced  by  Yalentind 
Dale's  arguments,  and  driven  to  despair  by  his  postulates— 
'^  to  see  myself  with  these  soldiers  on  English  ground,  when, 

*  Letters  of  Philip  and  of  Parma  |  •  Panna  to  Philip  IL  8  June^  15* 
already  cited.     (Arch,  de  Sim.  U&.)        J  (Ajrch.  do  Sim.  M&) 
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with  God's  help,  I  hope  to  aocomplish  your  Majesty's  de- 
mands/'^ fie  was  much  troubled  however  to  find  doubts 
entertained  at  the  last  moment  as  to  his  6000  Spaniards ;  and 
certainly  it  hardly  needed  an  argument  to  prove  that  the 
invasion  of  England  with  but  17,000  soldiers  was  a  somewhat 
hazardous  scheme.  Yet  the  pilot  Moresini  had  brought  him 
letters  from  Medina  Sidonia,  in  which  the  Duke  expressed 
hesitation  about  parting  with  these  6000  veterans,  unless  the 
English  fleet  should  have  been  previously  destroyed,  and  had 
also  again  expressed  his  hope  that  Parma  would  be  punctual 
to  the  rendezvous.^  Alexander  immediately  combated  these 
views  in  letters  to  Medina  and  to  the  King.  He  avowed  that 
he  would  not  depart  one  tittle  from  the  plan  originally  laid 
down.  The  6000  men,  and  more  if  possible,  were  to  be  fur- 
nished him,  and  the  Spanish  Armada  was  to  protect  his  own 
flotilla,  and  to  keep  the  channel  clear  of  enemies.  No  other 
scheme  was  possible,  he  said,  for  it  was  clear  that  his  collection 
of  small  flat-bottomed  river-boats  and  hoys  could  not  even 
make  the  passage,  except  in  smooth  weather.  They  could 
not  contend  with  a  storm,  much  less  with  the  enemy's  ships, 
which  would  destroy  them  utterly  in  case  of  a  meeting,  without 
his  being  able  to  avail  himself  of  his  soldiers — who  would  be 
so  closely  packed  as  to  be  hardly  moveable — or  of  any  human 
help.  The  preposterous  notion  that  he  should  come  out  with 
his  flotilla  to  make  a  junction  with  Medina  off  Calais,  was  over 
and  over  again  denounced  by  Alexander  with  vehemence  and 
bitterness,  and  most  boding  expressions  were  used  by  him  as 
to  the  probable  result,  were  such  a  delusion  persisted  in.' 

Every  possible  precaution  therefore  but  one  had  been  taken. 
The  King  of  France — almost  at  the  same  instant  in  which 
Guise  had  been  receiving  his  latest  instrjuctions  from  the 
Escorial  for  dethroning  and  destroying  that  monarch — ^had 
been  assured  by  Philip  of  his  inalienable  affection  ;  had  been 
informed  of  the  olgect  of  this  great  naval  expedition — which 
was  not  by  any  means,  as  Mendoza  had  stated  to  Henry,  an 


1  Parma  to  Philip,  22  Juoe,  1588^    (Arch,  de  Sim.  )iS^\ 
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enterprise  against  France  or  England,  but  only  a  determined 
attempt  to  clear  the  sea,  once  for  all,  of  these  English  pirates 
who  had  done  so  much  damage  for  years  past  on  the  high 
seas — and  had  been  requested,  in  case  any  Spanish  ship  diould 
be  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  French  ports,  to  afford 
them  that  comfort  and  protection  to  which  the  vessels  of  so 
close  and  friendly  an  ally  were  entitled.^ 

Thus  there  was  bread,  beef,  and  powder  enough — ^there  were 
monks  and  priests  enough — standards,  galley-slaves,  and  in- 
quisitors enough ;  but  there  were  no  light  vessels  in  the 
Armada,  and  no  heavy  vessels  in  Parma's  fleet.  Medina 
could  not  go  to  Famese,  nor  could  Famese  come  to  Medina. 
The  junction  was  likely  to  be  difficult,  and  yet  it  had  never 
once  entered  the  heads  of  Philip  or  his  counsellors  to  provide 
for  that  difficulty.  The  King  nev^  seemed  to  imagine  that 
Famese,  with  40,000  or  50,000  soldiers  in  the  Netherlands, 
a  fleet  of  300  transports,  and  power  to  dispose  of  very  large 
funds  for  one  great  purpose,  could  be  kept  in  prison  by  a  fleet 
of  Dutch  skippers  and  corsairs. 

With  as  much  sluggishness  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  their  clumsy  architecture,  the  ships  of  the  Armada  con- 
sumed nearly  three  weeks  in  sailing  from  Lisbon  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cape  Finisterre.  Here  they  were  overtaken  by 
a  tempest,  and  were  scattered  hither  and  thither,  almost  at 
the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves  ;'  for  those  unwieldy  hulks 


'  "Hable3r8  antes  al  Key  de  mi 
parte,  y  oonvinieDdo  hablarle,  le  direys 
que  el  atrevimieDto  de  los  oorsarios 
ingleses  me  ha  obligado  a  desaear 
limpiar  delloa  la  mar,  este  yerano,  y 
que  assi  he  roaodado  hazer  una  armada 
para  este  effeoto,  en  la  qual  ayra 
cuydado  de  hazer  todo.el  buen  tmta- 
miento  que  es  razon  a  sua  buenos 
subditos  que  toparen,  de  que  le  he 
querido  dar  parte  y  pedir  le  oomo 
tambien  lo  hareys  en  mi  nombre,  y  si 
algunos  baxeles  de  mi  armada  aportaran 
oon  temporal  a  sus  puertos,  ordene  que 
sean  tratados  conforme  a  la  buena  paz 
y  hermandad  que  entre  nosotros  hay, 
quitandole  por  aqui  la  sospecha  destas 
foerzas,  y  grumgeandoU  para  lo  que  9C 


jrefeiMfe,  y  este  ofido  bastan  por  a0or% 
ku  llegar  a  mas  particularidadea,'*  kc 
PhUip  XL  to  Mendoea,  U  April,  1S88. 
(Aich.  de  Sim.  [Paris.]  A.  5S,  14% 
MS.) 

This  letter  leaobed  Mendoca  o 
Paris  just  before  that  envoy,  aoooid- 
ing  to  his  master's  instnictioDS,  was 
assisting  Guise  to  make  his  Tnetnorabb 
stroke  of  the  '  barricadea.'    r 

There  is  another  letter  of  the  sane 
purport  neariy  three  mootfas  kler. 
Philip  n.  to  MeDdoaa,  IS  July,  1U& 
(Aich.  de  Sim.  [Puis.]  A.  M,  158; 
MS.) 

*  Herrens  Strada,  Bor,  Melerea, 
Oamd^L  Ganiero^  Cokna,  Banoi^ 
ubisup. 
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were  ill  adapted  to  a  tempest  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  There 
were  those  in  the  Armada,  however,  to  whom  the  storm  was  a 
blessing.  David  Gwynn,  a  Welsh  mariner,  had  sat  in  the 
Spanish  hulks  a  wretched  galley-slave — as  prisoner  of  war — 
for  more  than  eleven  years,  hoping,  year  after  year,  for  a 
chance  of  escape  from  bondage.^  He  sat  now  among  the 
rowers  of  the  great  galley,  the  Vasana^  one  of  the  humblest 
instruments  by  which  the  subjugation  of  his  native  land  to 
Spain  and  Borne  was  to  be  effected. 

Very  naturally,  among  the  ships  which  suffered  most  in  the 
gale  were  the  four  huge  unwieldy  galleys — a  squadron  of  four 
under  Don  Diego  de  Medrado— with  their  enormous  turrets 
at  stem  and  stem,  and  their  low  and  open  waists.  The  chapels, 
pulpits,  and  gilded  Madonnas  proved  of  little  avail  in  a  hur- 
ricane. The  Dtana,  largest  of  the  four,  went  down  with  all 
hands  ;  the  Princess  was  labouring  severely  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea,  and  the  Vdsana  was  likewise  in  imminent  danger. 
So  the  master  of  this  galley  asked  the  Welsh  slave,  who  had 
far  more  experience  and  seamanship  than  he  possessed  himself, 
if  it  were  possible  to  save  the  vessel.  Gwynn  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity for  which  he  had  been  waiting  eleven  years.  He  was 
ready  to  improve  it  He  pointed  out  to  the  captain  the  hope- 
lessness of  attempting  to  overtake  the  Armada.  They  should 
go  down,  he  said,  as  the  Diana  had  already  done,  and  as  the 
Princess  was  like  at  any  moment  to  do,  unless  they  took  in 
every  rag  of  sail,  and  did  th^ir  best  with  their  oars  to  gain  the 
nearest  port.  But  in  order  that  the  rowers  might  exert  them- 
selves to  the  utmost,  it  was  necesscuy  that  the  soldiers,  who 
were  a  useless  incumbrance  on  deck,  should  go  below.  Thus 
only  could  the  ship  be  properly  handled.  The  captain,  anxious 
to  save  his  ship  and  his  life,  consented.  Most  of  the  soldiers 
were  sent  beneath  the  hatches :  a  few  were  ordered  to  sit  on 
the  benches  among  the  slaves.  Now  there  had  been  a  secret 
understanding  for  many  days  among  these  unfortunate  men, 
nor  were  they  wholly  without  weapons.  They  had  been 
accustomed  to  make  toothpicks  and  other  trifling  articles  for 

>  Bor,  iU.  322,  aeq. 
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sale  out  of  broken  sword-blades  and  other  refuse  bits  of  steeL 
There  was  not  a  man  among  them  who  had  not  thus  provided 
himself  with  a  secret  stiletto/ 

At  first  Gwynn  occupied  himself  with  arrangements  for 
weathering  the  gale.  So  soon  however  as  the  ship  had  been 
made  comparatively  easy,  he  looked  around  him,  suddenly 
threw  down  his  cap,  and  raised  his  hand  to  the  rigging.  It 
was  a  preconcerted  signal.  The  next  instant  he  stabbed  the 
captain  to  the  heart,  while  each  one  of  the  galley-slaves  killed 
the  soldier  nearest  him ;  then,  rushing  below,  they  surprised 
and  overpowered  the  rest  of  the  troops,  and  put  them  all  to 
death.* 

Coming  again  upon  deck,  David  Gwynn  descried  the  fourth 
galley  of  the  squadron,  called  the  Royal,  commanded  by  Com- 
modore Medrado  in  person,  bearing  down  upon  them,  brfore 
the  wind.  It  was  obvious  that  the  Vaaana  was  already  an 
object  of  suspicion. 

"  Comrades,"  said  Gwynn,  "  God  has  given  us  liberty,  and 
by  our  courage  we  must  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the 
boon."' 

As  he  spoke  there  came  a  broadside  from  the  galley  Royal 
which  killed  nine  of  his  crew.  David,  nothing  daunted,  laid 
his  ship  close  alongside  of  the  Royal,  with  suchi  a  shock  that 
the  timbers  quivered  again.  Then  at  the  head  of  his  libe* 
rated  slaves,  now  thoroughly  armed,  he  dashed  on  board  the 
galley,  and,  after  a  furious  conflict,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  the  slaves  of  the  Royal,  succeeded  in  mastering  the  vessel, 
and  putting  all  the  Spanish  soldiers  to  death.  This  done,  the 
combined  rowers,  welcoming  Gwynn  as  their  deliverer  from 
an  abject  slavery  which  seemed  their  lot  for  life,  willingly 
accepted  his  orders.  The  gale  had  meantime  abated,  and  the 
two  galleys,  well  conducted  by  the  experienced  and  intrepid 
Welshman,  made  their  way  to  the  coast  of  France,  and  landed 
at  Bayonne  on  the  31st,  dividing  among  tiiem  the  property 
found  on  board  the  two  galleys.  Thence,  by  land,  the  fugi- 
tives, four  hundred  and  sixty-six  in  number — FrenchmeOi 

*  Bor,  iii  322,  seq.  -  IdmL  ■  Tbid. 
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Spaniards,  Englishmen,  Turks,  and  Moors,  made  their  way  to 
Rochelle.  Gwynn  had  an  interview  with  Henry  of  Navarre, 
and  received  from  that  chivalrous  king  a  handsome  present 
Afterwards  he  found  his  way  to  England,  and  was  well  com« 
mended  hy  the  Queen.  The  rest  of  the  liherated  slaves 
dispersed  in  various  directions."  ^ 

This  was  the  first  adventure  of  the  invincible  Armada.  Of 
the  squadron  of  galleys,  one  was  already  sunk  in  the  sea,  and 
two  of  the  others  had  been  conquered  by  their  own  slaves. 
The  fourth  rode  out  the  gale  with  difficulty,  and  joined  the 
rest  of  the  fleet,  which  ultimately  re-assembled  at  Corufla ; 
the  ships  having,  in  distress,  put  in  at  first  at  Vivera,  Ribadeo, 
Gijon,  and  other  northern  ports  of  Spain.*  At  the  Groyne — as 
the  English  of  that  day  were  accustomed  to  call  Corufii^-^ 
they  remained  a  month,  repairing  damages  and  recruiting; 
and  on  the  22nd  of  July*  (N.S.)  the  Armada  set  sail  Six 
days  later,  the  Spaniards  took  soundings,  thirty  leagues  from 
the  Scilly  Islands,  and  on  Friday,  the  29th  of  July,  off  the 
Lizard,*  they  had  the  first  glimpse  of  the  land  of  promise 
presented  them  by  Sixtus  V.,  of  which  they  had  at  last  come 
to  take  possession. 

On  the  same  day  and  night  the  blaze  and  smoke  of  ten 
thousand  beacon-fires  from  the  Land's  End  to  Margate,  and 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Cumberland,  gave  warning  to  every 
Englishman  that  the  enemy  was  at  last  upon  them.  Almost 
at  that  very  instant  intelligence  had  been  brought  from  the 
court  to  the  Lord- Admiral  at  Plymouth,  that  the  Armada, 
dispersed  and  shattered  by  the  gales  of  June,  was  not  likely 
to  make  its  appearance  that  year  ;  and  orders  had  conse- 
quently been  given  to  disarm  the  four  largest  ships,  and  send 


*  Bor,  Meteren,  xv.  272.  Compare 
Camden,  iv.  410,  who  had  heard,  bow- 
eiwef,  noQuDg  but  the  name  of  Gwynn, 
and  who  speaks  of  the  "  treachery  of 
the  Turkish  rowers."  (I) 

*  Herrera,  III.  liL  94. 

*  Medina  Sidonia  from  his  galleon 
8an  Martm  to  Parma,  26  July,  1588. 
Ureh.  de  Sim  MS.) 


The  dates  in  the  narratiYe  will  be 
always  giyen  aooordtng  to  the  New 
Style,  then  ahready  adopted  by  Spain, 
Holland,  and  France,  although  not  by 
England.  The  dates  thus  given  are, 
of  course,  ten  days  later  than  they 
appear  in  contemporary  English  re^ 
cords. 

*  Heirera^  ubi  tup. 
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them  into  dock.'  Even  WalBiDgham,  as  already  stated,  had 
participated  in  this  strange  delusion.' 

Before  Howard  had  time  to  act  upon  this  ill-timed  sug- 
gestion— even  had  he  been  disposed  to  do  so — ^he  received 
authentic  intelligence  that  the  great  fleet  was  off  the  Lizard. 
Neither  he  nor  Francis  Drake  were  the  men  to  lose  time  in 
such  an  emergency,  and  before  that  Friday  night  was  sp^t, 
sixty  of  the  best  English  ships  had  been  warped  out  of  Ply- 
mouth harbour.* 

On  Saturday,  30th  July,  the  wind  was  very  light  at  south- 
west, with  a  mist  and  drizzling  rain,^  but  by  three  in  the 
afternoon  the  two  fleets  could  descry  and  count  each  other 
through  the  haze.^ 

By  nine  o'clock,  31st  July,  about  two  miles  from  Looe,* 
on  the  Oomish  coast,  the  fleets  had  their  first  meeting.  Thste 
were  136  sail  of  the  Spaniards,  of  which  ninety  were  large 
ships,  and  sixty-seven  of  the  English.^  It  was  a  solemn  mo- 
ment. The  long-expected  Armada  presented  a  pompous, 
almost  a  theatrical  appearance.  The  ships  seemed  arranged 
for  a  pageant,  in  honour  of  a  victory  aheady  won.  Disposed 
in  form  of  a  crescent,  the  horns  of  which  were  seven 
miles  asunder,  those  gilded,  towered,  floating  castles,  with 
their  gaudy  standards  and  their  martial  music,  moved 
slowly  along  the  channel,  with  an  air  of  indolent  pomp. 
Their  captain-general,  the  golden  Duke,  stood  in  his  pri- 
vate shot-proof  fortress,^  on  the  deck  of  his  great  gaUe(»i 
the  Saint  Martin^  surrounded  by  generals  of  in&ntry,  and 
colonels  of  cavalry,  who  knew  as  little  as  he  did  himself 
of    naval    matters.      The    English    vessels,    on    the   otho* 


*  Meteren,  zy.  372.  Camden,  IIL 
410.  Miirdin,  616-63L  The  ships 
were  the  'Triumph,'  'White  Bear/ 
*  Elizabeth  Jonas,'  and  *  Victory.'  Lin- 
gard,  viii.  280. 

'  Walsingham   to    Sir  Ed.  Noma, 

^  Julj,  1688.     (&  P.  Office  MS.)    See 


page  42,  note  4. 
•   Uerrera,    vbi 


8vp.    Howard    to 


Walsingham,  -  Jnlj,  158S,  in 

288.  " 

*  Herrera^  lOL 
^  Ibid.      Howard   to 


•  R.  Tomson  to  — 

(a  P.  OiBoe  iia) 
'  Ibid. 

•  Ueteron,  zy.  874. 


as  Jirij 

9A«S.* 
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iiand — with  a  few  exceptions,  light,  swift,  and  easily  handled 
—-could  sail  round  and  round  those  unwieldy  galleons, 
hulks,  and  galleys  rowed  by  fettered  slave-gangs.  The 
superior  seamanship  of  free  Englishmen,  commanded  by  such 
experienced  captains  as  Drake,  Frobisher,  and  Hawkins — 
from  infancy  at  home  on  blue  water — was  manifest  in  the 
very  first  encounter.  They  obtained  the  weather-gage  at 
once,  and  cannonaded  the  enemy  at  intervals  with  consider- 
able effect,  easily  escaping  at  will  out  of  range  of  the  sluggish 
Armada,  which  was  incapable  of  bearing  sail  in  pursuit, 
although  provided  with  an  armament  which  could  sink  all  its 
enemies  at  close  quarters.  "  We  had  some  small  fight  with 
them  that  Sunday  afternoon,"  said  Hawkins.^ 

Medina  Sidonia  hoisted  the  royal  standard  at  the  fore,  and 
the  whole  fieet  did  its  utmost,  which  was  little,  to  offer 
general  battle.  It  was  in  vain.  The  English,  following  at 
the  heels  of  the  enemy,  refused  all  such  invitations,  and 
attacked  only  the  rear-guard  of  the  Armada,  where  Recalde 
commanded.  That  admiral,  steadily  maintaining  his  post, 
faced  his  nimble  antagonists,  who  continued  to  teaze,  to  mal- 
treat, and  to  elude  him,  while  the  rest  of  the  fleet  proceeded 
slowly  up  the  Channel  closely  followed  by  the  enemy.  And 
thus  the  running  fight  continued  along  the  coast,  in  full  view 
of  Plymouth,  whence  boats  with  reinforcements  and  volun- 
teers were  perpetually  arriving  to  the  English  ships,  until  the 
battle  had  drifted  quite  out  of  reach  of  the  town. 

Already  in  this  first  ^^ small  fight''  the  Spaniards  had 
learned  a  lesson,  and  might  even  entertain  a  doubt  of  their 
invincibility.  But  before  the  sun  set  there  were  more  serious 
disasters.  Much  powder  and  shot  had  been  expended  by  the 
Spaniards  to  very  little  purpose,  and  so  a  master-gunner  on 
board  Admiral  Oquendo's  flag-ship  was  reprimanded  for  care- 
less ball-practice.  The  gunner,  who  was  a  Fleming,  enraged 
with  his  captain,  laid  a  train  to  the  powder-magazine,  fired  it, 
and  threw  himself  into  the  sea.^    Two  decks  blew  up.     The 

.  TT     1 .       M.     twr  %  '    u  ^  '^^    1       •  Report  of  certain  Mariners,  Amd 

«  Hawkins  to  Walsingham,    j^,      ^^gg    *J^  p  ^^^  j^  j  '^      ^ 

16S8.     (S.  P.  Office  Ma)  1 
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great  castle  at  the  stem  rose  into  the  clouds,  carrying  with  it 
the  paymaster-general  of  the  fleet,  a  large  portion  of  treasure, 
and  nearly  two  hundred  men.^  The  ship  was  a  wreck,  but  it 
was  possible  to  save  the  rest  of  the  crew.  So  Medina  Sidonia 
sent  light  vessels  to  remove  them,  and  wore  with  his  flag-ship, 
to  defend  Oquendo,  who  had  already  been  fastened  upon  by 
his  English  pursuers.  But  the  Spaniards,  not  being  so  light 
in  hand  as  their  enemies,  involved  themselves  in  much  em- 
barrassment by  this  manoeuvre ;  and  there  was  much  felling 
foul  of  each  other,  entanglement  of  rigging,  and  carrying 
away  of  yards.  Oquendo's  men,  however,  were  ultimately 
saved,  and  taken  to  other  ships.* 

Meantime  Don  Pedro  de  Valdez,  commander  of  the  Anda- 
lusian  squadron,  having  got  his  galleon  into  collision  with  two 
or  three  Spanish  ships  successively,  had  at  last  carried  away 
his  fore-mast  close  to  the  deck,  and  the  wreck  had  fallen 
against  his  main-mast.  He  lay  crippled  and  helpless,  the 
Armada  was  slowly  deserting  him,  night  was  coming  on,  the 
sea  was  running  high,  and  the  English,  ever  hovering  near, 
were  ready  to  grapple  with  him.  In  vain  did  Don  Pedro  fire 
signals  of  distress.  The  captain-general,  even  as  though  the 
unlucky  galleon  had  not  been  connected  with  the  Catholic 
fleet — calmly  fired  a  gun  to  collect  his  scattered  ships,  and 
abandoned  Valdez  to  his  fate.  "  He  left  me  comfortless  in 
sight  of  the  whole  fleet,"  said  poor  Pedro,  "  and  greater  in- 
humanity and  unthankfulness  I  think  was  never  heard  of 
among  men."  ^ 

Yet  the  Spaniard  comported  himself  most  gallantly.  Fro- 
bisher,  in  the  largest  ship  of  the  English  fleet,  the  Triumphj 
of  1100  tons,  and  Hawkins  in  the  Victory ^  of  800,  cannonaded 
him  at  a  distance,  but,  night  coming  on,  he  was  aWe  to 
resist ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  following  morning  that  he  sur- 
rendered to  the  Revenged 


»  Herrerft,  III.  lii.  100-102.  Cam- 
den,  III.  412.     Bor,  lii,  323. 

*  Ibid. 

■  Valdez  to  Philip  ("Englished"), 
31    Aug.    1688.      (S.    P.    (  fllo      >>S.) 


Compare  Herren^   Bor,   Gatndei^  lil 
sup. 

«  MS.  letter  of  Valdes  before  dted. 
Bor,  OamdeD,  vhi' s^ip.  Meteren,  xr. 
272.     Herrere,   HL  iii  100-102,  vIh 
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Drake  then  received  the  gallant  prisoner  on  board  his  flag- 
ship— ^much  to  the  disgust  and  indignation  of  Frobisher  and 
UawkinS;  thus  disappointed  of  their  prize-  and  ransom- 
money  ^ — treated  him  with  much  courtesy,  and  gave  his  word 
of  honour  that  he  and  his  men  should  be  treated  fairly  like 
good  prisoners  of  war.  This  pledge  was  redeemed,  for  it  was 
not  the  English,  as  it  was  the  Spanish  custom,  to  convert 
captives  into  slaves,  but  only  to  hold  them  for  ransom. 
Valdez  responded  to  Drake's  politeness  by  kissing  his  hand, 
embracing  him,  and  overpowering  him  with  magnificent  com- 
pliments.^ He  was  then  sent  on  board  the  Lord-Admiral, 
who  received  him  with  similar  urbanity,  and  expressed  his 
regret  that  so  distinguished  a  personage  should  have  been  so 
coolly  deserted  by  the  Duke  of  Medina.  Don  Pedro  then 
returned  to  the  Revenge,  where,  as  the  guest  of  Drake,  he 
was  a  witness  to  all  subsequent  events  up  to  the  10th  of 
August,  on  which  day  he  was  sent  to  London  with  some  other 
officers,^  Sir  Francis  claiming  his  ransom  as  his  lawful  due.^ 

Here  certainly  was  no  very  triumphant  beginning  for 
the  Invincible  Armada.  On  the  very  first  day  of  their  being 
in  presence  of  the  English  fleet — ^then  but  sixty-seven  in 
number,  and  vastly  their  inferior  in  size  and  weight  of 
metal — they  had  lost  the  flag-ships  of  the  Guipuzcoan  and 
of  the  Andalusian  squadrons,  with  a  general-admiral,  450 
officers  and  men,  and  some  100,000  ducats  of  treasure. 
They  had  been  out-manoeuvred,  out-sailed,  and  thoroughly 
maltreated  by  their  antagonists,  and  they  had  been  unable 
to  inflict  a  single  blow  in  return.  Thus  the  *^  small  fight"  had 
been  a  cheerful  one  for  the  opponents  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  the  English  were  proportionably  encouraged. 


draws  entirelj  from  the  journal  of  a 
Spanish  officer  in  the  Armada,  and  who 
calls  the  two  famous  English  naval  com- 
manders, Frobesquerio  and  Avesnisio. 

Many  English  nones  look  almost  as 
strangely  in  their  Spanish  dress  as 
these  two  fiuniUar  ones  of  Frobisher  < 
and  Hawkins.  Thus  Dr.  Bartholomew 
Clerk  is  called,  for  some  mysterious 
rweop,    Pr,  Quiberichj    Col    fatton 


becomes  Col.  Reyton;  while  Lord 
High  Admiral  Howard,  of  Effingham, 
figures  in  the  chronicles  as  Carlos 
Haurat,  Count  of  Contuberland.  Her- 
rera,  III.  p.  49. 

*  See  page  526,  note  \ 

•  Meteren,  Bor,  ubisup, 

31  Jal7 
s  Drake    to    Walsingham,        < ■, 

»  Ibid. 


1588,  in  Parrow,  p.  303, 
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On  Monday,  Ist  of  August,  Medina  Sidonia  placed  the 
rear-guard — consisting  of  the  galeasses,  the  galleons  SL 
Matthew^  St  Lukcy  St  James j  and  the  Florence  and  other 
ships,  forty-three  in  all — ^under  command  of  Don  Antonio  de 
Ley va.  He  was  instructed  to  entertain  the  enemy — so  con- 
stantly hanging  on  the  rear — to  accept  every  chance  of  battle, 
and  to  come  to  close  quarters  whenever  it  should  be  possiblcL 
The  Spaniards  felt  confident  of  sinking  every  ship  in  the 
English  navy,  if  they  could  but  once  come  to  grappling ;  but 
it  was  growing  more  obvious  every  hour  that  the  giving  or 
withholding  battle  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  their  foes. 
Meantime — ^while  the  rear  was  thus  protected  by  Leyva's 
division — the  vanguard  and  main  body  of  the  Armada,  led 
by  the  captain-general,  would  steadily  pursue  its  way,  accord- 
ing to  the  royal  instructions,  until  it  arrived  at  its  appointed 
meeting-place  with  the  Duke  of  Parma.  Moreover,  the  Duke 
of  Medina — dissatisfied  with  the  want  of  discipline  and  of 
good  seamanship  hitherto  displayed  in  his  fleet — now  took 
occasion  to  send  a  serjeant-major,  with  written  sailing  direc- 
tions, on  board  each  ship  in  the  Armada,  with  express  orders 
to  hang  every  captain,  without  appeal  or  consultation,  who 
should  leave  the  position  assigned  him ;  and  the  hangmen 
were  sent  with  the  sergeant-majors  to  ensure  immediate 
attention  to  these  arrangements.'  Juan  Gil  was  at  the  same 
time  sent  off  in  a  sloop  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  to  carry  the 
news  of  the  movements  of  the  Armada,  to  request  information 
as  to  the  exact  spot  and  moment  of  the  junction,  and  to  beg 
for  pilots  acquainted  with  the  French  and  Flemish  coasts. 
^^  In  case  of  the  slightest  gale  in  the  world,'"  said  Medina,  "I 
don't  know  how  or  where  to  shelter  such  large  ships  as 


ours. 


Disposed  in  this  manner,  the  Spaniards  sailed  leisurely 
along  the  English  coast  with  light  westerly  breezes,  watched 
closely  by  the  Queen's  fleet,  which  hovered  at  a  moderate 


>  Herrera,  III.  iii  106.    "  Sin  replica 
ni  oonsalta,"  Ac 

,      '  "  Con  el  menor  temporal  del  mundo 
Don  se  sabo  donde  se  pueden  abrigar 


nao8  tan  grandea"  ^Cedina  Sidooia 
to  Panna,  2  Aug.  1588.  (Arch,  dt 
Sim.  MR.^ 
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distance  to  windward,  without  offering,  that  day,  any  obstruc- 
tion to  their  course. 

By  five  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  2nd  of  August,  the 
Armada  lay  between  Portland  Bill  and  St  Albans'  Head, 
when  the  wind  shifted  to  the  north-east,  and  gave  Toes.,  2  Aag. 
the  Spauiards  the  weather-gage.*  The  English  did  ^^®®- 
their  best  to  get  to  windward,  but  the  Duke,  standing  dose 
into  the  land  with  the  whole  Armada,  maintained  his  ad- 
vantage. The  English  then  went  about,  making  a  tack  sea- 
ward, and  were  soon  afterwards  assaulted  by  the  Spaniards. 
A  long  and  spirited  action  ensued.  Howard  in  his  little  Ark- 
Royal — "  the  odd  ship  of  the  world  for  all  conditions  " — ^was 
engaged  at  different  times  with  Bertendona,  of  the  Italian 
squadron,  with  Alonzo  de  Leyva  in  the*  ^o^a,  and  with  other 
large  vessels.  He  was  hard  pressed  for  a  time,  but  was  gal- 
lantly supported  by  the  NonpareUy  Captain  Tanner  ;  and  after 
a  long  and  confused  combat,  in  which  the  St  Marky  the  8t 
Lukcy  the  St,  Matthew y  the  St.  Philip^  the  St,  JbAn,  the  St. 
JameSy  the  St.  John  Baptisty  the  St,  Martiriy  and  many  other 
great  galleons,  with  saintly  and  apostolic  names,  fought  pell- 
mell  with  the  Lioriy  the  BeaVy  the  BvUy  the  Tiger y  the  Dread- 
noughty  the  BevengCy  the  Victoryy  the  Triumphy  and  other 
of  the  more  profanely-baptized  English  ships,  the  Spaniards 
were  again  bafBed  in  all  their  attempts  to  close  with,  and  to 
board,  their  ever-attacking,  ever-flying  adversaries.  The  can- 
nonading was  incessant  ^^  We  had  a  sharp  and  a  long  fight," 
said  Hawkins.'  Boat-loads  of  men  and  munitions  were  per- 
petually arriving  to  the  English,  and  many  high-bom  volun- 
teers— ^like  Cumberland,  Oxford,  Northumberland,  Raleigh, 
Brooke,  Dudley,  Willoughby,  Noel,  William  Hatton,  Thomas 
Cecil,  and  others — could  no  longer  restrain  their  impatience, 
as  the  roar  of  battle  sounded  along  the  coasts  of  Dorset,  but 
flocked    merrily   on  board  the    ships  of   Drake,    Hawkins, 


1  DeolaratkHi  of  tbe  Prooeedings  of 
the  two  Fleets,  July  19-31  (0.  8),  1588. 
(&  P.  Office  Ma)    Herrera,  UL  iu.  106. 

*  flawkiiiB   to   Walsing^iam,  • 


1688.  (a  P.  Office  Ma)  Herrera, 
IIL  iii  106-lOa  Bor,  Iir.  323. 
Meteren,  xv.  273.  Oamden,  m.  411 
413. 
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Howard,  and  Frobisher,  or  came  in  small  vessels  which  they 
had  chartered  for  themselves,  in  order  to  have  their  share  in 
the  delights  of  the  long-expected  struggle.* 

The  action,  irregular,  desultory,  but  lively,  continued  nearly 
all  day,  and  until  the  English  had  fired  away  most  of  their 
powder  and  shot.*  The  Spaniards,  too,  notwithstanding  their 
years  of  preparation,  were  already  short  of  light  metal,  and 
Medina  Sidonia  had  been  daily  sending  to  Parma  for  a  supply 
of  four,  six,  and  ten  pound  balls.*  So  much  lead  and  gun- 
powder had  never  before  been  wasted  in  a  single  day  ;  for 
there  was  no  great  damage  inflicted  on  either  side.  The 
artillery-practice  was  certainly  not  much  to  the  credit  of 
either  nation. 

"  If  her  Majesty's  ships  had  been  manned  with  a  full  supply 
of  good  gunners,''  said  honest  William  Thomas,  an  old  artil- 
leryman, '^  it  would  have  been  the  woefullest  time  ever  the 
Spaniard  took  in  hand,  and  the  most  noble  victory  ever  heard 
of  would  have  been  her  Majesty's.  But  our  sins  were  the 
cause  that  so  much  powder  and  shot  were  spent,  so  long  time 
in  fight,  and  in  comparison  so  little  harm  done.  It  were 
greatly  to  be  wished  that  her  Majesty  were  no  longer  deceived 
in  this  way."  * 

Yet  the  English,  at  any  rate,  had  succeeded  in  displaying 
their  seamanship,  if  not  their  gunnery,  to  advantage.  In  vain 
the  unwieldly  hulks  and  galleons  had  attempted  to  grapple 
with  their  light-winged  foes,  who  pelted  them,  braved  them, 
damaged  their  sails  and  gearing,  and  then  danced  lightly  off 
into  the  distance ;  until  at  last,  as  night  fell,  the  wind  came 
out  from  the  west  again,  and  the  English  r^ained  and  kept 
the  weather-gage. 

The  Queen's  fleet,  now  divided  into  four  squadrons,  under 


Bor,    Heteren,    Camden, 


'  Herrerft, 
uffisup, 

*  Ma  Letter  of  Hawkms  last  cited. 

'  Medina  Sidonia  to  Parma,  2  Aug. 
1588.  (Arab,  de  Sim.  M&)  Herrera, 
in.  iil  108. 

*  William  Thomas,  master  gunner 
of   Flushing    (who    much   complained 


that  the  loss  of  it3  charter  bf  the 
worshipfhl  oorporatioa  of  goDiieca, 
founded  by  Heniy  YIIL,  had  eaosed 
its  decay,  and  much  mianhiftf  in  ooch 

""^'168a 


sequence),   to  BuTffii^t 
(S.  P,  Office  Ma) 
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Howard,  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  amounted  to  Jciear 
one  hundred  sail,  exclusive  of  Lord  Henry  Seymour's  division, 
which  was  cruising  in  the  Straits  of  Dover.  But  few  of  all 
this  number  were  ships  of  war  however,  and  the  merchant 
vessels,  although  zealous  and  active  enough,  were  not  thought 
very  effective.  "  If  you  had  seen  the  simple  service  done  by 
the  merchants  and  coast  ships,"  said  Winter,  '^  you  would 
have  said  we  had  been  little  holpen  by  them,  otherwise  than 
that  they  did  make  a  show."  ^ 

All  night  the  Spaniards,  holding  their  course  towards 
Calais,  after  the  long  but  indecisive  conflict  had  terminated, 
were  closely  pursued  by  their  wary  antagonists.  On 
Wednesday,  3rd  of  August,  there  was  some  slight  4  Aug.,'  Thura, 
cannonading,  with  but  slender  results  ;  and  on  ^^^^' 
Thursday,  the  4th,  both  fleets  were  off  Dunnose,  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  The  great  hulk  Santafia  and  a  galleon  of  Por- 
tugal having  been  somewhat  damaged  the  previous  day,  were 
lagging  behind  the  rest  of  the  Armada,  and  were  vigorously 
attacked  by  the  Triumph  and  a  few  other  vessels.  Don 
Antonio  de  Leyva,  with  some  of  the  galeasses  and  large  gal- 
leons, came  to  the  rescue,  and  Frobisher,  although  in  much 
peril,  maintained  an  unequal  conflict,  within  close  range,  with 
great  spirit,* 

Seeing  his  danger,  the  Lord  Admiral  in  the  Ark-Royal^ 
accompanied  by  the  Golden  Lion,  the  White  Bear,  the  Eliza- 
bethy  the  Victory,  and  the  Leicester,  bore  boldly  down  into  the 
very  midst  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  laid  himself  within  three 
or  four  hundred  yards  of  Medina's  flag-ship,  the  St  Martin, 
while  his  comrades  were  at  equally  close  quarters  with  Vice- 
Admiral  Becalde  and  the  galleons  of  Oquendo,  Mexia,  and 
Almanza.  It  was  the  hottest  conflict  which  had  yet  taken 
place.*  Here  at  last  was  thorough  English  work.  The  two 
great  fleets,  which  were  there  to  subjugat<e  and  to  defend  the 
realm   of  Elizabeth,   were   nearly   yard-arm  and    yard-arm 


*  Sir   W.  Winter    to   Walsingham, 
i  Aug.  1588.     (S.  P.  OflQce  MR) 

*  Declaration    of  the    Proceedinga, 
VOL.  II. — 2  I 


kc.    MSI  before  dted.    Bor,  Heireh^ 
Meteren,  Camden,  vbi  sup, 
»  Ibid. 
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together — all  England  on  the  lee.  Broadside  after  broadside 
of  great  guns,  volley  after  volley  of  arquebnsry  firom  maintop 
and  rigging,  were  warmly  exchanged,  and  much  damage  was 
inflicted  on  the  Spaniards,  whose  gigantic  ships  were  so  easy 
a  mark  to  aim  at,  while  from  their  turreted  heights  they  them- 
selves fired  for  the  most  part  harmlessly  over  the  heads  of 
their  adversaries.  The  leaders  of  the  Armada,  however,  were 
encouraged,  for  they  expected  at  last  to  come  to  even  closer 
quarters,  and  there  were  some  among  the  English  who  were 
mad  enough  to  wish  to  board. 

But  so  soon  as  Frobisher,  who  was  the  hero  of  the  day,  had 
extricated  himself  from  his  diflSculty,  the  Lord-Admiral — 
having  no  intention  of  risking  the  existence  of  his  fleet,  anc 
with  it  perhaps  of  the  English  crown,  upon  the  hazard  of  a 
single  battle,  and  having  been  himself  somewhat  damaged  in 
the  fight — gave  the  signal  for  retreat,  and  caused  the  Ark-Royal 
to  be  towed  out  of  action.  Thus  the  Spaniards  were  frustrated 
of  their  hopes,  and  the  English,  having  inflicted  much  punish- 
ment at  comparatively  small  loss  to  themselves,  again  stood 
off  to  windward,  and  the  Armada  continued  its  indolent  course 
along  the  cliffs  of  Freshwater  and  Blackgang.^ 

On  Friday,  5th  August,  the  English,  having  received  men 
and  munitions  from  shore,  pursued  their  antagonists  at  a 
Frid.,  6  Aug.  moderate  distance;  and  the  Lord- Admiral,  profiting 
1588  ]yy  i\^Q  pause — ^for  it  was  almost  a  flat  calm — sent 
for  Martin  Frobisher,  John  Hawkins,  Roger  Townsend,  Lord 
Thomas  Howard,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Lord  Ed- 
mund Sheffield,  and  on  the  deck  of  the  Royal  Ark  conferred 
the  honour  of  knighthood  on  each  for  his  gallantry  in  the  action 
of  the  previous  day.^  Medina  Sidonia,  on  his  part,  was  again 
despatching  messenger  after  messenger  to  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
asking  for  small  shot,  pilots,  and  forty  fly-boats,  with  which 
to  pursue  the  teasing  English  clippers.*  The  Catholic  Ar- 
mada^ he  said,  being  so  large  and  heavy,  was  quite  in  the 

'  Declaration,  kc,  MS.  before  cited. 
•  Camden,  III.  414.     Bor,  IIL  323,  324. 
*  Medina  Sidonia  to  Parma,  4  Aug.  1688.     (Arch,  da  Sim.  MS.) 
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power  of  its  adversaries^  who  could  assault,  retreat,  fight,  or 
leave  off  fighting,  while  he  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  proceed, 
as  expeditiously  as  might  be,  to  his  rendezvous  in  Calais 
roads. 

And   in  Calais  roads   the   great  fleet — sailing  slowly  all 
next  day  in  company  with  the  English,  without  a  Sat,  6  Aug. 
shot  being  fired   on  either  side — at  last  dropped      1^88. 
anchor  on  Saturday  afternoon,  August  6th. 

Here  then  the  Invincible  Armada  had  arrived  at  its  ap- 
pointed resting-place.  Here  the  great  junction  of  Medina 
Sidonia  with  the  Duke  of  Parma  was  to  be  effected,  and  now 
at  last  the  curtain  was  to  rise  upon  the  last  act  of  the  great 
drama  so  slowly  and  elaborately  prepared. 

That  Saturday  afternoon.  Lord  Henry  Seymour  and  his 
squadron  of  sixteen  lay  between  Dungeness  and  Folkestone, 
waiting  the  approach  of  the  two  fleets.  He  spoke  several 
coasting-vessels  coming  from  the  west ;  but  they  could 
give  him  no  information — strange  to  say — either  of  the 
Spaniards  or  of  his  own  countrymen.*  Seymour,  having 
hardly  three  days'  provision  in  his  fleet,  thought  that  there 
might  be  time  to  take  in  suppUes,  and  so  bore  into  the  Downs. 
Hardly  had  he  been  there  half  an  hour,  when  a  pinnace 
arrived  from  the  Lord-Admiral,  with  orders  for  Lord  Henry's 
squadron  to  hold  itself  in  readiness.  There  was  no  longer 
time  for  victualling,  and  very  soon  afterwards  the  order  was 
given  to  make  sail  and  bear  for  the  French  coast.  The  wind 
was  however  so  light,  that  the  whole  day  was  spent  before 
Seymour  with  his  ships  could  cross  the  channel.  At  last, 
towards  seven  in  the  evening,  he  saw  the  great  Spanish  Ar- 
mada drawn  up  in  a  half-moon,  and  riding  at  anchor — the 
rfiips  very  near  each  other — a  little  to  the  eastward  of  Calais, 
and  very  near  the  shore.*  The  English,  under  Howard,  Drake, 
Frobisher,  and  Hawkins,  were  slowly  following,  and — so  soon 
as  Lord  Henry,  arriving  from  the  opposite  shore,  had  made 

'  8ir.  W.  Winter  to  Walaingham,  -  Aug.,  1588.    (S.  P.  Office  M&) 
•Ibid. 
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his  junction  with  them — the  whole  combined  fleet  dropped 
anchor  likewise  very  near  Calais,  and  within  one  mile  and  a 
half  of  the  Spaniards.  That  invincible  force  had  at  last  almost 
reached  its  destination.  It  was  now  to  receive  the  cooperation 
of  the  great  Famese,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  veterans, 
disciplined  on  a  hundred  battle-fields,  confident  from  comitless 
victories,  and  arrayed,  as  they  had  been  with  ostentatious 
splendour,  to  follow  the  most  brilliant  general  in  Christeodom 
on  his  triumphal  march  into  the  capital  of  England.  The 
long-threatened  invasion  was  no  longer  an  idle  figment  of 
politicians,  maliciously  spread  abroad  to  poison  men's  minds 
as  to  the  intentions  of  a  long-enduring  but  magnanimous,  and 
on  the  whole  friendly  sovereign.  The  mask  had  been  at  last 
thrown  down,  and  the  mild  accents  of  Philip's  diplomatists 
and  their  English  dupes,  interchauging  protocols  so  decorously 
month  after  month  on  the  sands  of  Boiu*bourg^  had  been 
drowned  by  the  peremptory  voice  of  English  and  Spanish 
artillery,  suddenly  breaking  in  upon  their  placid  conferences. 
It  had  now  become  supererogatory  to  ask  for  Alexander's 
word  of  honour  whether  he  had  ever  heard  of  Cardinal  Allan's 
pamphlet,  or  whether  his  master  contemplated  hostilities 
against  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Never,  since  England  was  England,  had  such  a  sight  been 
seen  as  now  revealed  itself  in  those  narrow  straits  between 
Dover  and  Calais.  Along  that  long,  low,  sandy  shore,  and  quite 
within  the  range  of  the  Calais  fortifications,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  Spanish  ships — the  greater  number  of  them  the  largest 
and  most  heavily  armed  in  the  world — ^lay  face  to  feoe,  and 
scarcely  out  of  cannon-shot,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  English 
sloops  and  frigates,  the  strongest  and  swiftest  that  the  island 
could  furnish,  and  commanded  by  men  whose  exploits  had 
rung  through  the  world. 

Farther  along  the  coast,  invisible,  but  known  to  be  per- 
forming a  most  perilous  and  vital  service,  was  a  squadron  of 
Dutch  vessels  of  all  sizes,  lining  both  the  inner  and  oute- 
edges  of  the  sandbanks  off  the  Flemish  coasts,  and  swarming 
in  all  the  estuaries  and  inlets  of  that  intricate  and  dangerous 
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cruising-ground  between  Dunkerk  and  Walcheren.  Those 
fleets  of  Holland  and  Zeeland,  numbering  some  one  hundred 
and  fifty  galleons,  sloops,  and  fly-boats,  under  Warmond, 
Nassau,  Van  der  Does,  de  Moor,  and  Rosendael,  lay  patiently 
blockading  every  possible  egress  from  Newport,  or  Gravelines, 
or  Sluys,  or  Flushing,  or  Dunkerk,  and  longing  to  grapple 
with  the  Duke  of  Parma,^  so  soon  as  his  fleet  of  gunboats  and 
hoys,  packed  with  his  Spanish  and  Italian  veterans,  should 
venture  to  set  forth  upon  the  sea  for  their  long-prepared 
exploit. 

It  was  a  pompous  spectacle,  that  midsiumner  night,  upon 
those  narrow  seas.  The  moon,  which  was  at  the  fuU,  was 
rising  calmly  upon  a  scene  of  anxious  expectation.  Would 
she  not  be  looking,  by  the  morrow's  night,  upon  a  subjugated 
England,  a  re-enslaved  Holland — upon  the  downfall  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  ?  Those  ships  of  Spain,  which  lay  there 
with  their  banners  waving  in  the  moonlight,  discharging 
salvoes  of  anticipated  triumph  and  filling  the  air  with  strains 
of  insolent  music,  would  they  not,  by  daybreak,  be  moving 
straight  to  their  purpose,  bearing  the  conquerors  of  the  world 
to  the  scene  of  their  cherished  hopes  ? 

That  English  fleet,  too,  which  rode  there  at  anchor,  so 
anxiously  on  the  watch — ^would  that  swarm  of  nimble,  lightly- 
handled,  but  slender  vessels,  which  had  held  their  own  hitherto 
in  hurried  and  desultory  skirmishes — ^be  able  to  cope  with 
their  great  antagonist  now  that  the  moment  had  arrived  for 
the  death  grapple  ?  Would  not  Howard,  Drake,  Frobisher, 
Seymour,  Winter,  and  Hawkins,  be  swept  out  of  the  straits  at 
last,  yielding  an  open  passage  to  Medina,  Oquendo,  Recalde, 
and  Farnese?  Would  those  Hollanders  and  Zeelanders, 
cruising  so  vigilantly  among  their  treacherous  shallows,  dare 
to  maintain  their  post,  now  that  the  terrible  ^Holofemese/ 
with  his  invincible  legions,  was  resolved  to  come  forth  ? 

So  soon  as  he  had  cast  anchor,  Howard  despatched  a  pin- 
nace to  the  Vangtmrd,  with  a  message  to  Wintw  to  come  on 

*  Bor,  m.  321,  seq.    Moteren,  xv.  272,  273. 
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board  the  flag-ship.*  When  Sir  William  reached  the  Ark,  it 
was  already  nine  in  the  evening.  He  was  anxiously  consulted 
by  the  Lord- Admiral  as  to  the  course  now  to  be  taken. 
Hitherto  the  English  had  been  teasing  and  perplexing  an 
enemy,  on  the  retreat,  as  it  were,  by  the  nature  of  his  instruc- 
tions. Although  anxious  to  give  battle,  the  Spaniard  was 
forbidden  to  descend  upon  the  coast  until  after  his  junction 
with  Parma.  So  the  English  had  played  a  comparatively  easy 
game,  hanging  upon  their  enemy's  skirts,  maltreating  him  as 
they  doubled  about  him,  cannonading  him  from  a  distiuice, 
and  slipping  out  of  his  reach  at  their  pleasure.  But  he  was 
now  to  be  met  face  to  face,  and  the  fate  of  the  two  firee  com- 
monwealths of  the  world  was  upon  the  issue  of  the  strug^e, 
which  could  no  longer  be  deferred. 

Winter,  standing  side  by  side  with  the  Lord- Admiral  on 
the  deck  of  the  little  Ark-KoycU,  gazed  for  the  first  time  on 
those  enormous  galleons  and  galleys  with  which  his  companion 
was  already  sufficiently  familiar. 

"  Considering  their  hugeness,"  said  he,  "  'twill  not  be  pos- 
sible to  remove  them  but  by  a  device."  * 

Then  remembering,  in  a  lucky  moment,  something  that  he 
had  heard  four  years  before  of  the  fire  ships  sent  by  the  Ant- 
werpers  against  Parma's  bridge — the  inventor  of  which,  the 
Italian  Gianibelli,  was  at  that  very  moment  constructing  forti- 
fications on  the  Thames '  to  assist  the  English  against  his  old 
enemy  Farnese — Winter  suggested  that  some  stratagem  of 
the  same  kind  should  be  attempted  against  the  Invincible 
Armada.*  There  was  no  time  nor  opportunity  to  prepare  sudi 
submarine  volcanoes  as  had  been  employed  on  that  memorable 
occasion ;  but  burning  ships  at  least  might  be  sent  among 
the  fleet.  Some  damage  would  doubtless  be  thus  inflicted  by 
the  fire,  and  perhaps  a  panic,  suggested  by  the  memories  of  Ant- 
werp and  by  the  knowledge  that  the  famous  Mantuan  wizard 


'Winter     to 
already  dted. 


WaMtigham,      MS. 


'Ibid 

•  Meteren,  xy.  272. 


«  Thus  distinctly  stated  by  EKrWoL 
Winter,   in    his    admirable   letter  d 

-Aug.  (MS.  already  dted.) 
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was  then  a  resident  of  England,  would  be  still  more  effective. 
In  Winter's  opinion,  the  Armada  mi^t  at  least  be  compelled 
to  slip  its  cables,  and  be  thrown  into  some  confusion  if  the 
project  were  fairly  carried  out. 

Howard  approved  of  the  device,  and  determined  to  hold, 
next  morning,  a  council  of  war  for  arranging  the  details  of  its 
execution.' 

While  the  two  sat  in  the  cabin,  conversing  thus  earnestly, 
there  had  well  nigh  been  a  serious  misfortune.  The  ship. 
White  Bear  J  of  1000  tons  burthen,  and  three  others  of  the 
English  fleet,  all  tangled  together,  came  drifting  with  the 
tide  against  the  Ark.  There  were  many  yards  carried  away, 
much  tackle  spoiled,  and  for  a  time  there  was  great  danger, 
in  the  opinion  of  Winter,  that  some  of  the  very  best  ships  in 
the  fleet  would  be  crippled  and  quite  destroyed  on  the  eve 
of  a  general  engagement.  By  alacrity  and  good  handling, 
however,  the  ships  were  separated,  and  the  ill-consequences 
of  an  accident — such  as  had  already  proved  fatal  to  several 
Spanish  vessels — were  fortunately  averted.' 

Next  day,  Sunday,  7th  August,  the  two  great  fleets  were 
still  lying  but  a  mile  and  a  half  apart,  calmly  gazing  at  each 
other,  and  rising  and  falling  at  their  anchors  as  idlysun.^7  ^ug. 
as  if  some  vast  summer  regatta  were  the  only  pur-  ^^^^• 
pose  of  that  great  assemblage  of  shipping.  Nothing  as  yet 
was  heard  of  Farnese.  Thus  far,  at  least,  the  Hollanders  had 
held  him  at  bay,  and  there  was  still  breathing-time  before 
the  catastrophe.  So  Howard  himg  out  his  signal  for  council 
early  in  the  morning,  and  very  soon  after  Drake  and  Hawkins, 
Seymour,  Winter,  and  the  rest,  were  gravely  consulting  in  his 
cabin.' 


>  Winter's  Letter,  Ma 

It  has  been  stated  by  many  writers 
—Camden,  III  415,  Meteren,  xy.  273, 
and  others — ^that  this  prcgect  of  the 
fire-ships  was  directly  commanded  by 
the  Qneen.  Others  attribute  the  de- 
vice to  the  Lord  Admiral  (Bor,  III. 
324),  or  to  Drake  (Strada,  ix.  559), 
while  Coloma  (F.  7)  prefers  to  regard 
the  whole  matter  as  quite  a  trifling 


accident,  "harto  pequeiio  aocidente;" 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  merit 
of  the  original  suggestion  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  Winter.  To  give  the 
glory  of  the  achievement  to  her  Ma- 
jesty, who  knew  nothing  of  it  what- 
ever, was  a  most  gratuitous  exhibition 
of  loyalty. 

•  Winter's  Letter,  Ma 

•  Ibid. 
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It  was  decided  that  Winter's  suggestion  should  be  acted 
upon,  and  Sii*  Henry  Palmer  was  immediately  despatched  in 
a  pinnace  to  Dover,  to  bring  ofif  a  number  of  old  vessels  fit 
to  be  fired,  together  with  a  supply  of  light  wood,  tar,  rosuii 
sulphur,  and  other  combustibles,  most  adapted  to  the  purpose/ 
But  as  time  wore  away,  it  became  obviously  impossible  for 
Palmer  to  return  that  night,  and  it  was  determined  to  make 
the  most  of  what  could  be  collected  in  the  fleet  itself.*  Other- 
wise it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  opportunity  might  be  for 
ever  lost.  Parma,  crushing  all  opposition,  might  suddenly 
appear  at  any  moment  upon  the  channel ;  and  the  whole 
Spanish  Armada,  placing  itself  between  him  and  his  enemies, 
would  engage  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  and  cover  hiB 
passage  to  Dover.  It  would  then  be  too  late  to  think  of  the 
burning  ships. 

On  the  other  hand,  upon  the  decks  of  the  Armada,  th^e 
was  an  impatience  that  night  which  increased  every  hour. 
The  governor  of  Calais,  M.  de  Gourdon,  had  sent  his  nephew 
on  board  the  flag-ship  of  Medina  Sidonia,  with  courteous 
salutations,  professions  of  friendship,  and  bountiful  refresh- 
ments. There  was  no  fear — now  that  Mucio  was  for  the  time 
in  the  ascendency — that  the  schemes  of  Philip  would  be  inter- 
fered with  by  France.  The  governor,  had,  however,  sent 
serious  warning  of  the  dangerous  position  in  which  the 
Armada  had  placed  itself.  He  was  quite  right.  Calais  roads 
were  no  safe  anchorage  for  huge  vessels  like  those  of  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  for  the  tides  and  cross-currents  to  which  they  were 
exposed  were  most  treacherous.'  It  was  cahn  enough  at  the 
moment,  but  a  westerly  gale  might,  in  a  few  hours,  drive  the 
whole  fleet  hopelessly  among  the  sand-banks  of  the  dangerous 
Flemish  coast.  Moreover,  the  Duke,  although  tolerably  well 
furnished  with  charts  and  pilots  for  the  English  coast,  was 
comparatively  unprovided  against  the  dangers  which  mij^t 
beset  him  off"  Dunkerk,  Newport,  and  Flushing.  He  had  sent 
messengers,  day  after  day,  to  Famese,  b^ging  for  assistance 
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of  various  kinds,  but,  above  all,  imploring  bis  instant  presence 
on  tbe  field  of  action.^  It  was  the  time  and  place  for  Alexander 
to  assume  the  chief  command.  The  Armada  was  ready  to 
make  front  against  the  English  fleet  on  the  lefb,  while  on  the 
right,  the  Duke,  thus  protected,  might  proceed  across  the 
channel  and  take  possession  of  England. 

And  the  impatience  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  on  board  the 
fleet  was  equal  to  that  of  their  commanders.  There  was 
London  almost  before  their  eyes — ^a  huge  mass  of  treasure, 
richer  and  more  accessible  than  those  mines  beyond  the 
Atlantic  which  had  so  often  rewarded  Spanish  chivalry  with 
&bulous  wealth.  And  there  were  men  in  those  galleons  who 
remembered  the  sack  of  Antwerp,  eleven  years  before — men 
who  could  tell,  from  personal  experience,  how  helpless  was  a 
great  commercial  city,  when  once  in  the  clutch  of  disciplined 
brigands — men  who,  in  that  dread  *fury  of  Antwerp,'  had 
enriched  themselves  in  an  hour  with  the  accumulations  of  a 
merchant's  life-time,  and  who  had  slain  fathers  and  mothers, 
sons  and  daughters,  brides  and  bridegrooms,  before  each 
others'  eyes,  until  the  number  of  inhabitants  butchered  in 
the  blazing  streets  rose  to  many  thousands  ;  and  the  plimder 
from  palaces  and  warehouses  was  counted  by  millions,  before 
the  sun  had  set  on  the  ^  great  fury.'  Thos^  Spaniards,  and 
Italians,  and  Walloons,  were  now  thirsting  for  more  gold,  for 
more  blood ;  and  as  the  capital  of  England  was  even  more 
wealthy  and  far  more  defenceless  than  the  commercial  metro- 
polis of  the  Netherlands  had  been,  so  it  was  resolved  that  the 
London  ^  fury '  should  be  more  thorough  and  more  productive 
than  the  ^fury'  of  Antwerp,  at  the  memory  of  which  the 
world  still  shuddered.  And  these  professional  soldiers  had 
been  taught  to  consider  the  English  as  a  pacific,  delicate, 
effeminate  race,  dependent  on  good  living,  without  experience 
of  war,  quickly  fetigued  and  discouraged,*  and  even  more 
easily  to  be  plundered  and  butchered  than  were  the  excellent 
burghers  of  Antwerp. 


'  Medina  Sidcmia  to  Parma,  2  Ang. 
1688,  4  Aug.  1688,  6  Aug.  1588. 
Parma  to  Philip  XL,  1  Aug.  1588, 
&  Aug.   1588.     (Arch,   de  Simaucaa^ 


Msa) 

'  Bxamination   of   Don    Diego   di 
Pimentel,  in  Bor,  III.  325,  326. 
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And  80  these  southern  conquerors  looked  down  from  their 
great  galleons  and  galeasses  upon  the  English  vessels.  More 
than  three  quarters  of  them  were  merchantmen.  There 
was  no  comparison  whatever  hetween  the  relative  strength 
of  the  fleets.  In  number  they  were  about  equal  —  being 
each  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  strong — ^but  the  Spaniards  had  twice  the  tonnage  of  the 
-English,  four  times  the  artillery,  and  nearly  three  times  the 
number  of  men. 

Where  was  Famese  ?  Most  impatiently  the  Golden  Duke 
paced  the  .  deck  of  the  Saint  Martin.  Most  eagerly  were 
thousands  of  eyes  strained  towards  the  eastern  horizon  to 
catch  the  first  glimpse  of  Parma's  flotilla.  But  the  day  wcw^e 
on  to  its  close,  and  still  the  same  inexplicable  and  mysterious 
silence  prevailed.  There  was  utter  solitude  on  the  waters  in 
the  direction  of  Gravelines  and  Dunkerk — not  a  sail  upon 
the  sea  in  the  quarter  where  bustle  and  activity  had  been 
most  expected.  The  mystery  was  profound,  for  it  had  nev^ 
entered  the  head  of  any  man  in  the  Armada  that  Alexand^ 
could  not  come  out  when  he  chose.' 

And  now  to  impatience  succeeded  suppicion  and  indigna- 
tion ;  and  there  were  curses  upon  sluggishness  and  upon 
treachery.  For  4n  the  horrible  atmosphere  of  duplicity,  in 
which  all  Spaniards  and  Italians  of  that  epoch  lived,  every 
man  suspected  his  brother,  and  already  Medina  Sidonia  sus- 
pected Famese  of  playing  him  false.  There  were  whispers 
of  collusion  between  the  Duke  and  the  English  commissionerB 
at  Bourbourg.  There  were  hints  that  Alexander  was  playing 
his  own  game,  that  he  meant  to  divide  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Netherlands  with  the  heretic  Elizabeth,  to  desert  his  great 
trust,  and  to  eflect,  if  possible,  the  destruction  of  his  master's 
Armada,  and  the  downfall  of  his  master's  sovereignty  in  tbe 
north.  Men  told  each  other,  too,  of  a  vague  rumour,  concan- 
ing  which  Alexander  might  have  received  information,  and  in 
which  many  believed,  that  Medina  Sidonia  was  the  bearer  of 
secret  orders  to  throw  Farnese  into  bondage,  so  soon  as  hf 

'  Examination,  tc^  last  cited. 
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should  appear,  to  send  him  a  disgraced  captive  back  to  Spain 
for  punishment,  and  to  place  the  baton  of  command  in  the 
hand  of  the  Duke  of  Pastrana,  Philip's  bastard  by  the  Eboli.* 
Thus,  in  the  absence  of  Alexander,  all  was  suspense  and 
suspicion.  It  seemed  possible  that  disaster  instead  of  triumph 
was  in  store  for  them  through  the  treachery  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  Four  and  twenty  hours  and  more,  they  had  been 
lying  in  that  dangerous  roadstead,  and  although  the  weather 
had  been  calm  and  the  sea  tranquil,  there  seemed  something 
brooding  in  the  atmosphere. 

As  the  twilight  deepened,  the  moon  became  totally  obscured, 
dark  cloud-masses  spread  over  the  heavens,  the  sea  grew 
black,  distant  thunder  rolled,  and  the  sob  of  an  approaching 
tempest  became  distinctly  audible.^  Such  indications  of  a 
westerly  gale  were  not  encouraging  to  those  cumbrous  vessels, 
with  the  treacherous  quicksands  of  Flanders  under  their  lee. 

At  an  hour  past  midnight,  it  was  so  dark  that  it  was  difficult 
for  the  most  practiced  eye  to  pierce  far  into  the  gloom.  But  a 
faint  drip  of  oars  now  struck  the  ears  of  the  Spaniards  as 
they  watched  from  the  decks.  A  few  moments  afterwards 
the  sea  became  suddenly  luminous,  and  six  flaming  vessels 
appeared  at  a  slight  distance,  bearing  steadily  down  upon 
them  before  the  wind  and  tide.* 

There  were  men  in  the  Armada  who  had  been  at  the  si^ 
of  Antwerp  only  three  years  before.  They  remembered  with 
horror  the  devil-ships  of  Gianibelli,  those  floating  volcanoes, 
which  had  seemed  to  rend  earth  and  ocean,  whose  explosion 
had  laid  so  many  thousands  of  soldiers  dead  at  a  blow,  and 
which  had  shattered  the  bridge  and  floating  forts  of  Famese, 
as  though  they  had  been  toys  of  glass.  They  knew,  too,  that 
the  famous  engineer  was  at  that  moment  in  England. 

In  a  moment  one  of  those  horrible  panics,  which  spread 
with  such  contagious  rapidity  among  lai^  bodies  of  men, 
seized  upon  the  Spaniards.     There  was  a  yell  throughout  the 

»  fttrada,  IL  x.  567,  668.  Meteren,  xv.  273.    Bor,  m.  324,  aeq, 

*  dtrada,  II.  z.  560.  Strada,    IL    x.    500,    561.      Camden. 

•  Wmter*8      Letter,      MS.  already      III.  415. 
oiteU.    Compare  Herrero,  HI.  iiit  108. 
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fleet — "the  fire-ships  of  Antwerp,  the  fire-ships  of  Antwerp!" 
and  in  an  instant  every  cable  was  cut,  and  frantic  attempts 
were  made  by  each  galleon  and  galeasse  to  escape  what 
seemed  imminent  destruction.  The  confusion  was  beyond 
description.  Four  or  five  of  the  largest  ships  became  en- 
tangled with  each  other.  Two  others*  were  set  on  fire  hj 
the  flaming  vessels,  and  were  consumed.  Medina  Sidonia, 
who  had  been  warned,  even  before  his  departure  from  Spain,* 
that  some  such  artifice  would  probably  be  attempted,  and  who 
had  even,  early  that  morning,  sent  out  a  party  of  sailors  in  a 
pinnace'  to  search  for* indications  of  the  scheme,  was  not  sur- 
prised or  dismayed.  He  gave  orders — as  well  as  might  be — 
that  every  ship,  after  the  danger  should  be  passed,  was  to 
return  to  its  post,  and  await  his  further  orders.*  But  it  was 
useless,  in  that  moment  of  unreasonable  panic  to  issue  com- 
mands. The  despised.  Mantuan,  who  had  met  with  so  many 
rebuffs  at  Philip's  court,  and  who — owing  to  official  incredulity 
. — ^had  been  but  partially  successful  in  his  magnificent  enter- 
prise at  Antwerp,  had  now,  by  the  mere  terror  of  his  name, 
inflicted  more  damage  on  Philip's  Armada  than  had  hitherto 
been  accomplished  by  Howard  and  Drake,  Hawkins  and 
Frobisher,  combined. 

So  long  as  night  and  darkness  lasted,  the  confusi<Hi  and 

uproar  continued.    When  the  Monday  morning  dawned,  several 

Monda      ^^  ^^®  Spanish  vessels  lay  disabled,  while  the  rest  of 

Aug.  8.'    the  fleet  was  seen  at  a  distance  of  two  leagues  from 

Calais,  driving  towards  the  Flemish  coast.     The 

threatened  gale  had  not  yet  begun  to  blow,  but  there  were 

fresh  squalls  from  the  W.S.W.,   which,  to  such  awkward 

sailers  as  the  Spanish  vessels,  were  difficult  to  contend  with. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English  fleet  were  all  astir,  and  ready 

to  pursue  the  Spaniards,  now  rapidly  drifting  into  the  Nordi 


>  This  foct,  mentioned  by  no  his- 
torian, distinctly  appears  from  Winter's 
Letter,  so  often  cited.  **We  per- 
ceived that  there  were  two  gresX  fires 
more  than  ours  (previously  stated  by 
him  as  six  in  number),  and  far  greater 
and  huger  than  any  our  fired  vessels 


could  make." 

*  "Advertido  va  el  doque  del  m- 
tento  de  Drake  quanto  al  quemar  k» 
navies."  Philip  IL  to  MendooK  2l8t 
June,  1588.  (Anjiives  de  Smancai 
[Paris],  M&) 

»  Herrera,  IH.  ill  108.  *  Ibid 
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Sea.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Calais,  the  flag- 
ship of  the  squadron  of  galeasses,  commanded  by  Don  Hugo 
de  Moncada,  was  discovered  using  her  foresail  and  oars,  and 
endeavouring  to  enter  the  harbour.  She  had  been  damaged 
by  collision  with  the  8t  John  of  Sicily  and  other  ships,  during 
the  nighfs  panic,  and  had  her  rudder  quite  torn  away.^  She 
was  the  largest  and  most  splendid  vessel  in  the  Armada — the 
show-ship  of  the  fleet,  "the  very  glory  and  stay  of  the 
Spanish  navy  ;"*  and  during  the  previous  two  days  she  had 
been  visited  and  admired  by  great  numbers  of  Frenchmen 
from  the  shore. 

Lord  Admiral  Howard  bore  down  upon  her  at  once,  but 
as  she  was  already  in  shallow  water,  and  was  rowing 
steadily  towards  the  town,  he  saw  that  the  Ark  could  not 
foUow  with  safety.  So  he  sent  his  long-boat  to  cut  her 
out,  manned  with  fifty  or  sixty  volunteers,  most  of  them  "  as 
valiant  in  courage  as  gentle  in  birth"' — as  a  partaker  in  the 
adventure  declared.  The  Margaret  and  Joan  of  London,  also 
following  in  pursuit,  ran  herself  a-ground,  but  the  master 
despatched  his  pinnace  with  a  body  of  musketeers,  to  aid  in 
the  capture  of  the  galeasse.* 

That  huge  vessel  failed  to  enter  the  harbour,  and  stuck 
fast  upon  the  bar.  There  was  much  dismay  on  board,  but 
Don  Hugo  prepared  resolutely  to  defend  himself.  The  quays 
of  Calais  and  the  line  of  the  French  shore  were  lined  with 
thousands  of  eager  spectators,  as  the  two  boats — rowing 
steadily  toward  a  galeasse,  which  carried  forty  brass  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  was  manned  with  three  hundred  soldiers  and 
four  hundred  and  fifty  slaves — seemed  rushing  upon  their 
own  destruction.  Of  these  daring  Englishmen,  patricians 
and  plebeians  together,  in  two  open  pinnaces,  there  were  not 
more  than  one  hundred  in  number,  all  told.  They  soon  laid 
themselves  close  to  the  Capitana,  far  below  her  lofty  sides, 
and  called  on  Don  Hugo  to  surrender.     The  answer  was  a 


*  *  Declaration    of  the   Proceedings 
of  the  two  Fleets,'  Ma  already  cited. 


•  R,  Tomaon  to ,  ^^^   1588. 

9  Ang. 

(S.  P.  Office  MS.)        » Ibid,        *  Ibid. 
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smile  of  derision  from  the  haughty  Spaniard,  as  he  looked 
down  upon  them  from  what  seemed  an  inaccessible  height 
Then  one  Wilton,  coxswain  of  the  Delight^  of  Winter's 
squadron,  clambered  up  to  the  enemy's  deck  and  fell  dead 
the  same  instant.^  Then  the  English  volimteers  opened  a 
volley  upon  the  Spaniards.  "  They  seemed  safely  ensconced 
in  their  ships,"  said  bold  Dick  Tomson,  of  the  Margaret  and 
JoaUy  ^^  while  we  in  our  open  pinnaces,  and  far  under  them, 
had  nothing  to  shroud  and  cover  us."  Moreover  the  numben 
were  seven  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred.  But  the 
Spaniards,  still  quite  disconcerted  by  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding night,  seemed  under  a  spell.  Otherwise  it  would  have 
been  an  easy  matter  for  the  great  galeasse  to  annihilate  such 
puny  antagonists  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.* 

The  English  pelted  the  Spaniards  quite  cheerfully,  how- 
ever, with  arquebus-shot,  whenever  they  showed  themselves 
above  the  bulwarks,  picked  off  a  considerable  number,  and 
sustained  a  rather  severe  loss  themselves.  Lieutenant  Preston, 
of  the  Ark'Royaly  among  others,  being  dangerously  wounded. 
"  We  had  a  pretty  skirmish  for  half-an-hour,"  said  Tomson. 
At  last  Don  Hugo  de  Moncada,  furious  at  the  inefficiency  of 
his  men,  and  leading  them  forward  in  person,  fell  back  on  his 
deck  with  a  bullet  through  both  eyes.^  The  p^nic  was  in- 
stantaneous, for,  meantime,  several  other  English  boats- 
some  with  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  men  on  board — ^were  teen 
pulling  towards  the  galeasse;  while  the  dismayed  soldiers 
at  once  leaped  overboard  on  the  land  side,  and  attempted 
to  escape  by  swimming  and  wading  to  the  shore.  Some  of 
them  succeeded,  but  the  greater  number  were  drowned.  The 
few  who  remained — ^not  more  than  twenty  in  all* — hoisted 
two  handkerchief  upon  two  rapiers  as  a  signal  of  truce.' 
The  English,  accepting  it  as  a  signal  of  defeat^  scrambled 


'  Winter  to  Wfttoingham,  MS.  be- 
fore cited. 
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with  great  difficulty  up  the  lofty  sides  of  the  CapUana,  and, 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  occupied  themselves  most  agreeahly 
in  plundering  the  ship  and  in  liberating  the  slaves.^ 

It  was  their  intention,  with  the  flood- tide,  to  get  the  vessel 
off,  as  she  was  but  slightly  damaged,  and  of  very  great  value. 
But  a  serious  obstacle  arose  to  this  arrangement.  For  pre- 
sently a  boat  came  along-side,  with  young  M.  de  Gourdon 
and  another  French  captain,  and  hailed  the  galeasse.  There 
was  nobody  on  board  who  could  speak  French  but  Bichard 
Tomson.  So  Bichard  returned  the  hail,  and  asked  their 
business.'    They  said  they  came  from  the  governor. 

"  And  what  is  the  governor's  pleasure  ?"  asked  Tomson, 
when  they  had  come  up  the  side. 

"The  governor  has  stood  and  beheld  your  fight,  and  re- 
joiced in  your  victory,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  and  he  says  that  for 
your  prowess  and  manhood  you  well  deserve  the  pillage  of 
the  galeasse.  He  requires  and  coiamands  you,  however,  not 
to  attempt  carrying  off  either  the  ship  or  its  ordnance ;  for 
she  lies  a-ground  under  the  battery  of  his  castle,  and  within 
his  jurisdiction,  and  does  of  right  appertain  to  him." 

This  seemed  hard  upon  the  hundred  volunteers,  who,  in 
their  two  open  boats,  had  so  manfully  carried  a  ship  of  1200 
tons,  40  guns,  and  750  men ;  but  Bichard  answered  diplo- 
matically. 

"We  thank  M.  de  Gk)urdon,"  said  he,  "for  granting  the 
pillage  to  mariners  and  soldiers  who,^d  fought  for  it,  and 
we  acknowledge  that  without  his  good^wiH  we  cannot  carry 
away  anything  we  have  got,  for  the  ship  lies  on  ground 
directly  under  his  batteries  and  bulwarks.  Concerning  the 
ship  and  ordnance,  we  pray  that  he  would  send  a  pinnace  to 
my  Lord  Admiral  Howard,  who  is  here  in  person  hard  by, 
from  whom  he  will  have  an  honourable  and  friendly  answer, 
which  we  shall  all  obey." 

With  this  the  French  officers,  being  apparently  con- 
tent, were  about  to  depart ;   and  it  is  not  impossible  that 

*  Bor,  m.  326.  *  Tomsoo's  Letter,  Ma  before  cited. 
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the  soft  answer  might  have  obtained  the  galeasse  and  the 
ordnance,  notwithstanding  the  arrangement  which  Philip  IL 
had  made  with  his  excellent  friend  Henry  III.  for  aid  and 
comfort  to  Spanish  vessels  in  French  ports.  Unluckily,  how- 
ever, the  inclination  for  plunder  being  rife  that  morning, 
some  of  the  Englishmen  hustled  their  French  visitors,  plon- 
dered  them  of  their  rings  and  jewels,  as  if  they  had  been 
enemies,  and  then  permitted  them  to  depart.  They  rowed 
off  to  the  shore,  vowing  vengeance,  and  within  a  few  minutes 
after  their  return  the  battery  of  the  fort  was  opened  upon  the 
English,  and  they  were  compelled  to  make  their  escape  as 
they  could  with  the  plunder  already  secured,  leaving  the 
galeasse  in  the  possession  of  M.  de  Grourdon.^ 

This  adventure  being  terminated,  and  the  pinnaces  having 
returned  to  the  fleet,  the  Lord- Admiral,  who  had  been  lying 
off  and  on,*  now  bore  away  with  all  his  force  in  pursuit  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  Invincible  Armada,  already  sorely  crippled, 
was  standing  n.n.k.  directly  before  a  fresh  topsail-breeze  fix>m 
the  S.S.W.  The  English  came  up  with  them  soon  after  nine 
o'clock  A.M.  off  Gravelines,  and  found  them  sailing  in  a  half- 
moon,  the  admiral  and  vice-admiral  in  the  centre,  and  the 
flanks  protected  by  the  three  remaining  galeasses  and  by  the 
great  galleons  of  Portugal.* 

Seeing  the  enemy  approaching,  Medina  Sidonia  ordered 
his  whole  fleet  to  luff  to  the  wind,  and  prepare  for  actioa^ 
The  wind  shifting  a  few  points,  was  now  at  w.n.w.,  so  that  the 
English  had  both  the  weather-gage  and  the  tide  in  their 
favour.  A  general  combat  began  at  about  ten,  and  it  was  sooa 
obvious  to  the  Spaniards  that  their  adversaries  were  intendii^ 
warm  work.  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  the  Revenge^  followed  by 
Frobisher  in  the  Triumph^  Hawkins  in  the  Victory^  and  son^ 
smaller  vessels,  made  the  first  attack  upon  the  Spanish  flag- 
ships. Lord  Henry  in  the  Rainbow,  Sir  Henry  Palmer  in  the 
Antelope,  and    others,   engaged    with  three  of   the  laigest 


*  Tomson's  Letter,  MS.  before  dted. 
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galleons  of  the  Armada,  while  Sh*  William  Winter  in  the 
Vanguard,  supported  hy  most  of  his  squadron,  charged  the 
starboard  wing.^ 

The  portion  of  the  fleet  thus  assaulted  fell  back  into  the 
main  body.  Four  of  the  ships  ran  foul  of  each  other/  and 
Winter,  driving  into  their  centre,  found  himself  within 
musket-shot  of  many  of  their  most  formidable  ships. 

"  I  tell  you,  on  the  credit  of  a  poor  gentleman,"  he  said, 
"that  there  were  five  hundred  discharges  of  demi-cannon, 
culverin,  and  demi-culverin,  from  the  Vangttard  ;  and  wh^i 
I  was  farthest  off  in  firing  my  pieces,  I  was  not  out  of  shot 
of  their  harquebus,  and  most  time  within  speech,  one  of 
another."  * 

The  battle  lasted  six  hours  long,  hot  and  furious  ;  for  now 
there  was  no  excuse  for  retreat  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Captain- 
General  to  return  to  his  station  off  Calais,  if  it  were  within 
his  power.  Nevertheless  the  English  still  partially  main- 
tained the  tactics  which  had  proved  so  successful,  and  reso- 
lutely refused  the  fierce  attempts  of  the  Spaniards  to  lay 
themselves  along-side.  Keeping  within  musket-range,  the 
well-disciplined  English  mariners  poured  broadside  after 
broadside  against  the  towering  ships  of  the  Armada,  which 
afforded  so  easy  a  mark ;  while  the  Spaniards,  on  their  part, 
found  it  impossible,  while  wasting  incredible  quantities  of 
powder  and  shot,  to  inflict  any  severe  damage  on  their  ene- 
mies. Throughout  the  action,  not  an  English  ship  was 
destroyed,  and  not  a  hundred  men  were  killed.*  On  the 
other  hand,  all  the  best  ships  of  the  Spaniards  were  riddled 
through  and  through,  and  with  masts  and  yards  shattered, 
sails  and  rigging  torn  to  shreds,  and  a  north-west  wind  still 
drifting  them  towards  the  fatal  sand-banks  of  Holland,  they 
laboured  heavily  in  a  chopping  sea,  firing  wildly,  and  re- 
ceiving tremendous  punishment  at  the  hands  of  Howard, 

»  Herrera^     last      dted.     Winter's  |      ■  Winter's  Letter,  Ma 
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Drake,  Seymour,  Winter,  and  their  followers.  Not  evea 
master-gunner  Thomas  could  complain  that  day  of  ^^  blind 
exercise"  on  the  part  of  the  English,  with  "  little  harm  done" 
to  the  enemy.  There  was  scarcely  a  ship  in  the  Armada  that 
did  not  suffer  severely  ;^  for  nearly  all  were  engaged  in  that 
memorable  action  off  the  sands  of  Gravelines.  The  Captain- 
General  himself,  Admiral  Becalde,  Alonzo  de  Leyva,  Oquendo, 
Diego  Flores  de  Valdez,  Bertendona,  Don  Francisco  de 
Toledo,  Don  Diego  de  Pimentel,  Telles  Enriqnez,  Alonzi 
de  Luzon,  Garibay,  with  most  of  the  great  galleons  and 
galeasses,  were  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  one  after 
the  other  each  of  those  huge  ships  was  disabled.  Three  sank 
before  the  fight  was  over,  many  others  were  soon  drifting 
helpless  wrecks  towards  a  hostile  shore,  and,  before  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  least  sixteen  of  their  best  ships 
had  been  sacrificed,  and  from  four  to  five  thousand  soldieis 
killed.2 

Nearly  all  the  largest  vessels  of  the  Armada,  therefore, 
having  been  disabled  or  damaged — according  to  a  Spanish 
eye-witness — and  all  their  small  shot  exhausted,  Medina 
Sidonia  reluctantly  gave  orders  to  retreat.  The  Captain- 
General  was  a  bad  sailor,  but  he  was  a  chivalrous  Spaniard  of 
ancient  Gothic  blood,  and  he  felt  deep  mortification  at  the 
plight  of  his  invincible  fleet,  together  with  undisguised  resent- 
ment against  Alexander  Farnese,  through  whose  treadi^y 
and  incapacity  he  considered  the  great  Catholic  cause  to 
have  been  so  foully  sacrificed.  Crippled,  maltreated,  and 
ditninished  in  number,  as  were  his  ships,  he  would  have  still 
faced  the  enemy,  but  the  winds  and  currents  were  fast  driving 
him  on  a  lee-shore,  and  the  pilots,  one  and  all,  assured  him 


'  "Grod  hath  mightily  preseired 
her  Majesty's  forces  with  the  least 
losses  that  ever  hath  been  heard  of, 
being  within  the  compass  of  so  great 
volleys  of  shotj  both  small  and  great 
I  verily  believe  there  is  not  three- 
score men  lost  of  her  Majesty's 
forces."    Captain  J.   Fenner  to  Wal- 
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that  it  would  be  inevitable  destructioii  to  remain.  After  a 
slight  and  very  ineffectual  attempt  to  rescue  Don  Diego  de  Pi- 
mentel  in  the  St  Matthew — who  refused  to  leave  his  disabled 
ship — and  Don  Francisco  de  Toledo,  whose  great  galleon,  the 
St.  PhUipj  was  fast  driving,  a  helpless  wreck,  towards  Zee- 
land,  the  Armada  bore  away  n.n.e.  into  the  open  sea,  leaving 
those,  who  could  not  follow,  to  their  fate.^ 

The  St,  Matthetv,  in  a  smking  condition,  hailed  a  Dutch 
fisherman,  who  was  offered  a  gold  chain  to  pilot  her  into 
Newport.  But  the  fisherman,  being  a  patriot,  steered  her 
close  to  the  Holland  fleet,  where  she  was  immediately  assaulted 
by  Admiral  Van  der  Does,  to  whom,  after  a  two  hours'  bloody 
fight,  she  struck  her  flag.^  Don  Di^o,  marshal  of  the  camp 
to  the  fiimous  legion  of  Sicily,  brother  of  the  Marquis  of 
Tavera,  nephew  of  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily,  uncle  to  the  Viceroy 
of  Naples,  and  numbering  as  many  titles,  dignities,  and  high 
affinities  as  could  be  expected  of  a  grandee  of  the  first  class, 
was  taken,  with  his  officers,  to  the  Hague.*  "I  was  the 
means,"  said  Captain  Borlase,  "  that  the  best  sort  were  saved, 
and  the  rest  were  cast  overboard  and  slain  at  our  entry.  He 
fought  with  us  two  hours,  and  hurt  divers  of  our  men,  but  at 
last  yielded."  * 

John  Van  der  Does,  his  captor,  presented  the  banner  of 
the  Saint  Matthew  to  the  great  church  of  Leyden,  where — 
such  was  its  prodigious  length — ^it  hung  from  fioor  to  ceiling 
without  being  entirely  unrolled  ;*  and  there  it  hung,  from 
generation  to  generation,  a  worthy  companion  to  the  Spanish 
flags  which  had  been  left  behind  when  Valdez  abandoned  the 
siege  of  that  heroic  city  fifteen  years  before. 

The  galleon  St.  Philip,  one  of  the  four  largest  ships  in  the 
Armada,  dismasted  and  foundering,  drifted  towards  Newport, 
where  camp-marshal  Don  Francisco  de  Toledo  hoped  in 
vain  for  succour.  La  Motte  made  a  feeble  attempt  at  rescue, 
but  some  vessels  from  the  Holland  fleet,  being  much  more 
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active,  seized  the  unfortunate  galleon,  and  carried  her  into 
Flushing,  The  captors  found  forty-eight  hrass  cannon  and 
other  things  of  value  on  board,  but  there  were  some  casks  of 
Kibadavia  wine  which  was  more  fetal  to  her  enemies  than 
those  pieces  of  artillery  had  proved.  For  while  the  rebels 
were  refreshing  themselves,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  capture, 
with  large  draughts  of  that  famous  vintage,  the  St.  PhUip, 
which  had  been  bored  through  and  through  with  English  shot, 
and  had  been  rapidly  filling  with  water,  gave  a  sudden  lurch, 
and  went  down  in  a  moment,  carrying  with  her  to  the  bottom 
three  hundred  of  those  convivial  Hollanders.* 

A  large  Biscay  galleon,  too,  of  Recalde's  squadron,  mudi 
disabled  in  action,  and  now,  like  many  others,  imable  to 
follow  the  Armada,  was  summoned  by  Captain  Cross,  of  Uie 
Hope,  48  guns,  to  surrender.  Although  foundering,  she  re- 
sisted, and  refused  to  strike  her  flag.  One  of  her  officen 
attempted  to  haul  down  her  colours,  and  was  run  through  the 
body  by  the  captain,  who,  in  his  turn,  was  struck  dead  by  a 
brother  of  the  officer  thus  slain.  In  the  midst  of  this  quarrd 
the  ship  went  down  with  all  her  crew.* 

Six  hours  and  more,  from  ten  till  nearly  five,  the  fight  had 
lasted — a  most  cruel  battle,  as  the  Spaniard  declared.  Thers 
were  men  in  the  Armada  who  had  served  in  the  action  of 
Lepanto,'  and  who  declared  that  famous  encounter  to  have 
been  far  surpassed  in  severity  and  spirit  by  this  fight  off 
Gravelines.  "  Surely  every  man  in  our  fleet  did  well,"  said 
Winter,  "  and  the  slaughter  the  enemy  received  was  great"* 


*  Coloma,  L  8^.  Compare  Me- 
tereDf  Bor,  ubi  sup.  et  al. 

*  Meteren,  xv.  273^o,  who  relates 
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1688.  (a  P.  Office  MS.)  **Some 
make  little  account,"  says  the  Lord 
Admiral,  ''of  the  Spanish  forces  by 
sea,  but,  I  do  warrant  you,  all  the 
world  never  saw  such  a  force  as 
their's  was.     And  some  Spanish  there 


we  have  tak^n  that  were  in  the  fi^ 
of  Lepanto,  do  say,  that  the  wwst  of 
our  four  fights  that  we  have  had  witk 
them  did  exceed  far  the  fight  tfaey 
had  there ;  and  they  say  that  at  some 
of  our  fights  we  had  twenty  times  m 
mudi  great  shot  there  played  than 
they  had  there." 

*'It  was  a  most  cruel  battle**  foni- 
delissima  batalla)  says  Herrera^  mw 
the  journal  of  a  Spaniard  present^  IIL 
108. 
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Nor  would  the  Spaniards  have  escaped  eyen  worse  punishment, 
had  not^  most  unfortunately,  the  penurious  policy  of  the 
Queen's  government  rendered  her  ships  useless  at  last,  even 
in  this  supreme  moment.  They  never  ceased  cannonading 
the  discomfited  enemy  until  the  ammunition  was  exhausted. 
"  When  the  cartridges  were  all  spent,"  said  Winter,  "  and  the 
munitions  in  some  vessels  gone  altogether,  we  ceased  fighting, 
but  followed  the  enemy,  who  still  kept  away."^  And  the 
enemy — although  still  numerous,  and  seeming  strong  enough, 
if  properly  handled,  to  destroy  the  whole  English  fleet — ^fled 
before  them.  There  remained  more  than  fifty  Spanish  vessels, 
above  six  hundred  tons  in  size,  besides  sixty  hulks  and  other 
vessels  of  less  account ;  while  in  the  whole  English  navy  were 
but  thirteen  ships  of  or  above  that  burthen.  "  Their  force  is 
wonderful  great  and  strong,"  said  Howard,  "but  we  pluck 
their  feathers  by  little  and  little."  * 

For  Medina  Sidonia  had  now  satisfied  himself  that  he  should 
never  succeed  in  boarding  those  hard-fighting  and  swift-sailing 
craft,  while,  meantime,  the  horrible  panic  of  Sunday  night 
and  the  succession  of  fights  throughout  the  following  day,  had 
completely  disorganized  his  followers.  Crippled,  riddled,  shorn, 
but  still  numerous,  and  by  no  means  entirely  vanquished,  the 
Armada  was  flying  with  a  gentle  breeze  before  an  enemy 
who,  to  save  his  existence,  could  not  have  fired  a  broadside. 

"  Though  our  powder  and  shot  was  well  nigh  spent,"  said 
the  Lord- Admiral,  "  we  put  on  a  brag  countenance  and  gave 
them  chase,  as  though  we  had  wanted  nothing."'  And  the 
brag  countenance  was  successful,  for  that  ^^one  day's  ser- 
vice had  much  appalled  the  enemy,"  ^  as  Drake  observed  ; 
and  still  the  Spaniards  fled  with  a  freshening  gale  all 
through  the  Monday  night.  "  A  thing  greatly  to  g  Aug., 
be  regarded,"  said  Fenner,  of  the  Nonparidy  "is  i^®^- 
that  the  Almighty  had  stricken  them  with  a  wonderful  fear. 
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I  have  hardly  seen  any  of  their  companies  snccoured  of  the 
extremities  which  befell  them  after  their  fights,  but  they 
have  been  left  at  utter  ruin,  while  they  bear  as  much  sail  as 
ever  they  possibly  can."  ^ 

On  Tuesday  morning,  9th  August,  the  English  ships  were 
off  the  Isle  of  Walcheren,  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  shcxe 
Tuee.,  Aug.  9,  "  The  wind  is  hanging  westerly,"  said  Richard  Tooh 
1588.  gQu^  Qf  the  Margaret  arid  Joan,  "  and  we  drive  our 
enemies  apace,  much  marvelling  in  what  port  they  will  direct 
themselves.  Those  that  are  left  alive  are  so  weak  and  heart- 
less that  they  could  be  well  content  to  lose  all  charges  and  to 
be  at  home,  both  rich  and  poor."  * 

"In  my  conscience,"  said  Sir  William  Winter,  "I  think 
the  Duke  would  give  his  dukedom  to  be  in  Spain  again."  * 

The  English  ships,  one  hundred  and  four  in  number,^  being 
that  morning  half-a-league  to  windward,  the  Duke  gave  orders 
for  the  whole  Armada  to  lay  to  and  await  their  approach. 
But  the  English  had  no  disposition  to  engage,  for  at  that 
moment  the  instantaneous  destruction  of  their  enemies  seemed 
inevitable.  Ill-managed,  panic-struck,  staggering  before 
their  foes,  the  Spanish  fleet  was  now  close  upon  the  teLtal 
sands  of  Zeeland.  Already  there  were  but  six  and  a-half 
fathoms  of  water,  rapidly  shoaling  under  their  keels,  and  Uie 
pilots  told  Medina  that  all  were  irretrievably  lost,  for  the 
freshening  north-wester  was  driving  them  steadily  upon  the 
banks.  The  English,  easily  escaping  the  danger,  hauled 
their  wind,  and  paused  to  see  the  ruin  of  the  proud  Armada 
accomplished  before  their  eyes.  Nothing  but  a  change  of 
wind  at  the  instant  could  save  them  from  perditioa  There 
was  a  breathless  shudder  of  suspense,  and  then  there  came  the 
change.  Just  as  the  foremost  ships  were  about  to  ground  on 
the  Ooster  Zand,  the  wind  suddenly  veered  to  the  south-west, 
and  the  Spanish  ships  quickly  squaring  their  sails  to  the  new 
impjulse^  stood  out  once  more  into  the  open  sea.^ 


1  Fenner  to  Walmngham,  --   Aug. 

1688.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
<  Tomaon's  Letters,  MS.  before  cited. 


3  Winter's  Letter,  US,  before  died 

*  Herrera,  110. 

»  Ibid.  Camden,  UL  416. 
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All  that  day  the  galleons  and  galeasses,  under  all  the  can* 
ras  which  they  dared  to  spread,  continued  their  flight  before 
the  south-westerly  breeze,  and  still  the  Lord- Admiral,  main* 
taining  the  brag  countenance,  followed,  at  an  easy  distance, 
the  retreating  foe.  At  4  p.  m.,  Howard  fired  a  signal  gun,  and 
ran  up  a  flag  of  council.  Winter  could  not  go,  for  he  had 
been  wounded  in  action,  but  Seymour  and  Drake,  Hawkins, 
Frobisher,  and  the  rest  were  present,  and  it  was  decided  that 
Lord  Henry  should  return,  accompanied  by  Winter  and  the 
rest  of  the  inner  squadron,  to  guard  the  Thames  mouth 
against  any  attempt  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  while  the  Lord- 
Admiral  and  the  rest  of  the  navy  should  continue  the  pursuit 
of  the  Armada.^ 

Very  wroth  was  Lord  Henry  at  being  deprived  of  his  share 
in  the  chase.  "  The  Lord- Admiral  was  altogether  desirous 
to  have  me  strengthen  him,"  said  he,  ^'  and  having  done  so  to 
the  utmost  of  my  good-will  and  the  venture  of  my  life,  and 
to  the  distressing  of  the  Spaniards,  which  was  thoroughly  done 
on  the  Monday  last,  I  now  find  his  Lordship  jealous  and  loath 
to  take  part  of  the  honoun  which  is  to  come.  So  he  has  use<J 
his  authority  to  command  me  to  look  to  our  English  coast, 
threatened  by  the  Duke  of  Parma.  I  pray  God  my  Lord- 
Admiral  do  not  find  the  lack  of  the  Rainbow  and  her  com« 
panions,  for  I  protest  before  God  I  vowed  I  would  be  as  near 
or  nearer  with  my  little  ship  to  encounter  our  enemies  as  any 
of  the  greatest  ships  in  both  armies.'^' 

There  was  no  insubordination,  however,  and  Seymour's 
squadron,  at  twilight  of  Tuesday  evening,  August  9th — ac- 
cording to  orders,  so  that  the  enemy  might  not  see  their 
departure — ^bore  away  for  Margate.'  But  although  Winter 
and  Seymour  were  much  disappointed  at  their  enforced  re- 
turn, there  was  less  enthusiasm  among  the  sailors  of  the  fleet. 
Pursuing  the  Spaniards  without  powder  or  fire,  and  without 
beef  and  bread  to  eat,  was  not  thought  amusing  by  the  Eng- 
lish crews.    Howard  had  not  three  days'  supply  of  food  in  hit 

i  Kh!  8^2^  V.l-Bgh«^  I  -  AiHT.  1588.    (a  P.  Office  MS) 
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lockers^  and  Seymour  and  his  squadron  had  not  food  for  one 
day.  Accordingly,  when  Seymour  and  Winter  took  their 
departure,  "  they  had  much  ado/'  so  Winter  said,  "  with  die 
staying  of  many  ships  that  would  have  returned  with  ihem, 
besides  their  own  company/'^  Had  the  Spaniards,  instead 
of  being  panic-struck,  but  turned  on  their  pursuers,  what 
might  have  been  the  result  of  a  conflict  with  starving  and 
unarmed  men  ? ' 

Howard,  Drake,  and  Frobisher,  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  fol- 
lowed the  Armada  through  the  North  Sea  from  Tuesday  night 
(9th  August)  till  Friday  (the  12th),  and  still,  the  strong  south- 
wester  swept  the  Spaniards  before  them,  uncertain  whether  to 
seek  refuge,  food,  water,  and  room  to  repair  damages,  in  the 
realms  of  the  treacherous  King  of  Scots,  or  on  the  iron-bound 
coasts  of  Norway.  Medina  Sidonia  had  however  quite  abui* 
doned  his  intention  of  returning  to  England,  and  was  only 
anxious  for  a  safe  return  to  Spain.  So  much  did  he  dread  that 
northern  passage,  unpiloted,  around  the  grim  Hebrides,  that  he 
would  probably  have  surrendered,  had  the  English  overtaken 
him  and  once  more  offered  battle.  •  He  was  on  the  point  of 
hanging  out  a  white  flag — as  they  approached  him  for  the 
last  time — ^but  yielded  to  the  expostulations  of  the  ecdesias- 
tics  on  board  the  SaitU  Martin,  who  thought,  no  doubt,  that 
they  had  more  to  fear  from  England  than  from  the  sea, 
should  they  be  carried  captive  to  that  country,  and  who 
persuaded  him  that  it  would  be  a  sin  and  a  disgrace  to  sur- 
render before  they  had  been  once  more  attacked.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Devonshire  skipper.  Vice- Admiral 
Drake,  now  thoroughly  in  his  element,  could  not  restrain  his 
Jlilarity,  as  he  saw  the  Invincible  Armada  of  the  man  whose 
beard  he  had  so  often  singed,  rolling  through  the  Gkrman 


'  Winter*8  Letter,  MS. 

'  "  Had  the  English  been  well  fhr- 
Dished  with  victuals  and  munition,'' 
says  Stowe,  ^'tbey  would  in  the  pur- 
fluit  have  brought  the  Spaniards  to 
their  mercy.  On  the  other  hand,  had 
the  Spaniards  but  two  days  longer 
oootiiiued  tf^t,  they  must  have  driren 


the  English  to  retreat,  for  want  of 
shot  and  powder,  leaving  the  Spaniards 
masters  of  the  field,"  719. 

'  Meteren,  xr.  2Ti,  on  the  antlM^ 
rity  oC  certaui  Dutch  fishermen,  wha 
had  been  impressed  on  board  lbs 
San  MxriuL    Beyd,  vilL  147. 
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OoeaOi  in  full  flight  from  the  coontiy  which  was  to  have 
been  made^  that  week^  a  Spanish  province.  Unprovided  as 
were  his  ships,  he  was  for  risking  another  battle,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  brag  countenance  might  have  proved 
even  more  successful  than  Howard  thought. 

"We  have  the  army  of  Spain  before  us/'  wrote  Drake, 
from  the  RevengCy  "and  hope  with  the  grace  of  God  to 
wrestle  a  pull  with  him.  There  never  was  any  thing  pleased 
me  better  than  seeing  the  enemy  flying  with  a  southerly  wind 
to  the  northward.  God  grant  you  have  a  good  eye  to  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  for  with  the  grace  of  God,  if  we  live,  I  doubt 
not  so  to  handle  the  matter  with  the  Buke  of  Sidonia  as 
he  shall  wish  himself  at  St.  Mary's  Port  among  his  orange 
trees."  1  * 

But  Howard  decided  to  wrestle  no  further  pulL  Having 
followed  the  Spaniards  till  Friday,  12th  of  August,  as  far  as 
the  latitude  of  i^"  17'  the  Lord  Admiral  called  a  Friday, 
council  It  was  then  decided,  in  order  to  save  Eng-  isss. 
lish  lives  and  ships,  to  put  into  the  Frith  of  Forth  for  water 
and  provisions,  leaving  two  **  pinnaces  to  dog  the  fleet  until  it 
should  be  past  the  Isles  of  Scotland/"  But  the  next  day,  as 
the  wind  shifted  to  the  north-west,  another  council  decided  to 
take  advantage  of  the  change,  and  bear  away  for  the  North 
Foreland,  in  order  to  obtain  a  supply  of  powder,  shot,  and 
provisions.* 

Up  to  this  period,  the  weather,  though  occasionally  threat* 
ening,  had  been  moderate.  During  the  week  which  succeeded 
the  eventful  night  off  Calais,  neither  the  Armada  nor  the 
English  ships  had  been  much  impeded  in  their  manoeuvres  by 
storms  of  heavy  seas.  But  on  the  following  Sunday,  14th  of 
August,  there  was  a  change.  The  wind  shifted  again  to  the 
south-west,  and,  during  the  whole  of  that  day  and  the  Mon« 
day,  blew  a  tremendous  gale.*    "  'Twas  a  more  violent  storm,** 


SI  Jutj 

>  Drake    to    WalsingliaiiL      — . 

1588,  in  Barrow,  804. 
»  Bor,  IIL  326. 

•  Fenner  to  Walsingham,  —    Aug. 


1588.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.)    Howard  t« 
WalsmghaoL  ^  Aug.  1688,  in  Banoic 

17 
306. 
4  Fenner'ft  Letter,  MS.  last  citecL 
*  IbUL 
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said  Howard,  ^^  than  was  ever  seen  before  at  this  time  of  the 
year."*  The  retreating  English  fleet  was  scattered,  many 
ships  were  in  peril,  "  among  the  ill-fevoured  sands  off  Nor- 
folk/' but  within  four  or  five  days  all  arrived  safely  in  Mar- 
gate  roads.* 

Far  different  was  the  fate  of  the  Spaniards.  Over  thdi 
Invincible  Armada,  last  seen  by  the  departing  English  mid- 
way between  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Denmark,  the  black- 
ness of  night  seemed  suddenly  to  descend.  A  mystery  hung 
for  a  long  time  over  their  fate.  Damaged,  leaking,  without 
pilots,  without  a  competent  commander,  the  great  fleet  en- 
tered that  furious  storm,  and  was  whirled  along  the  iron  crags 
of  Norway  and  between  the  savage  rocks  of  Faroe  and  the 
Hebrides.  In  those  regions  of  tempest  the  insulted  North 
wreaked  its  full  vengeance  on  the  insolent  Spaniards.  Dis- 
aster after  disaster  marked  their  perilous  track ;  gale  afto* 
gale  swept  them  hither  and  thither,  tossing  them  on  sand- 
banks or  shattering  them  against  granite  clifife.  The  coasts 
of  Norway,  Scotland,  Ireland,  were  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of 
that  pompous  fleet,  which  claimed  the  dominion  of  the  seas  ; 
with  the  bones  of  those  invincible  l^ons  which  were  to  have 
sacked  London  and  made  England  a  Spanish  vice-royalty. 

Through  the  remainder  of  the  month  of  August  there  was 
a  succession  of  storms.  On  the  2nd  September  a  fierce  south- 
wester  drove  Admiral  Oquendo  in  his  galleon,  together  with 
one  of  the  great  galeasses,  two  large  Venetian  ships,  the  Batta 
and  the  Balatizara,  and  thirty-six  other  vessels,  upon  the 
Irish  coast,  where  nearly  every  soul  on  board  perished,  while 
the  few  who  escaped  to  the  shore — ^notwithstanding  their 
religious  affinity  with  the  inhabitants — ^were  either  butchered 
in  cold  blood,  or  sent  coupled  in  halters  from  village  to  village, 
in  order  to  be  shipped  to  England.*  A  few  ships  were  driven 
on  the  English  coast ;  others  went  ashore  near  Bochelle. 

Of  the  four  galeasses  and  four  galleys,  one  of  each  returned 

Howard  to  Walsinriiam.  -  Anjr.         '  ^J?!^^  .^^"^  "^^P'  *!•    ^ 
"«o"HJ««'i  ,„  Aug.      ,^^819^    Meteren,  XV.  274,    Bor.III 

326,  327, 
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to  Spain.  Of  the  ninety-one  great  galleons  and  hulks^  fifty* 
eight  were  lost  and  thirty-three  returned."  Of  the  tenders  and 
zabras^  seventeen  were  lost  and  eighteen  returned.  Of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  vessels,  which  sailed  from  Coruiia 
in  July^  but  fifty- three^^  great  and  small^  made  their  escape  to 
Spain,  and  these  were  so  damaged  as  to  be  utterly  worthless. 
The  invincible  Armada  had  not  only  been  vanquished  but 
annihilated. 

Of  the  30,000  men  who  sailed  in  the  fleet,  it  is  probable 
that  not  more  than  10,000  ever  saw  their  native  land  again* 
Most  of  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  lost  their  lives.  Medina 
Sidonia  reached  Santander  in  October,  and,  as  Philip  for  a 
moment  believed,  "with  the  greater  part  of  the  Armada,'' 
although  the  King  soon  discovered  his  mistake.'  Becalde, 
Di^o  Flores  de  Valdez,  Oquendo,  Maldonado,  Bobadilla, 
Manriquez,  either  perished  at  sea,  or  died  of  exhaustion  imme^ 
diately  after  their  return.  Pedro  de  Valdez,  Vasco  de  Silva, 
Alonzo  de  Sayas,  Piemontel,  Toledo,  with  many  other  nobles, 
were  prisoners  in  England  and  Holland.  There  was  hardly  a 
distinguished  family  in  Spain  not  placed  in  mourning,  so  that,  to 
relieve  the  universal  gloom,  an  edict  was  published,  forbidding 
the  wearing  of  mourning  at  all  On  the  other  hand,  a  mer- 
chant of  Lisbon,  not  yet  reconciled  to  the  Spanish  conquest 
of  his  country,  permitted  himself  some  tokens  of  hilarity  at 
the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  and  was  immediately  hanged  by 
express  command  of  Philip.  Thus — as  men  said — one  could 
neither  cry  nor  laugh  within  the  Spanish  dominions.* 

This  was  the  result  of  the  invasion,  so  many  years  pre- 
paring, and  at  an  expense  almost  incalculable.  In  the  year 
1588  alone,  the  cost  of  Philip's  armaments  for  the  subjugation 
of  England  could  not  have  been  less  than  six  millions  of  ducats. 


*  Meteren  and  Bor,  ubi  sup. 

*  Ibid.  Compare  Strada,  II. 
563,  who  sets  before  his  readers 
'*  absurd  discrepancy "  between 
English-Dutch  and  the  Spanish 
counts  of  these  losses.  According  to 
&e  Spaniards,  thirty-three  vessels 
were  lost  or  captured,  and  10,000  men 


ix. 
the 
the 
ac- 


were  misshig.  According  to  their 
enemies,  only  10,000  men  and  about 
sixty  ships  escaped.  Meteren's  ac- 
count, XY.  274,  is  minute,  and  seems 
truth^I,  and  is  followed  in  the  text 

»  PhOip  IL  to  Parma,  10  Oct  158a 
(Arch,  de  Simancas,  M9.) 

*  Reyd,  vilL  148. 
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and  there  was  at  least  as  large  a  sum  on  board  the  Armada 
itself,  although  the  Pope  refused  to  pay  his  promised  million.^ 
And  with  all  this  outlay,  and  with  the  sacriiioe  of  so  many 
thousand  lives,  nothing  had  been  accomplished,  and  Spain,  in 
a  moment,  instead  of  seeming  terrible  to  all  the  world,  had 
become  ridiculous.^ 

"  Beaten  and  shuffled  together  from  the  Lizard  to  Calais, 
&om  Calais  driven  with  squibs  from  their  anchors,  and  chased 
out  of  sight  of  England  about  Scotland  and  Ireland,"  as  the 
Devonshire  skipper  expressed  himself,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  Spaniards  presented  a  sorry  sight.  "  Their  invincible 
and  dreadful  navy,"  said  Drake,  "  with  all  its  great  and  terrible 
ostentation,  did  not  in  all  their  sailing  about  England  so  mudi 
as  sink  or  take  one  ship,  bark,  pinnace,  or  cock-boat  of  ours, 
or  even  burn  so  much  as  one  sheep-cote  on  this  land."  * 

Meanwhile  Farnese  sat  chafing  under  the  unjust  reproaches 
heaped  upon  him,  as  if  he,  and  not  his  master,  had  been  respon- 
sible for  the  gigantic  blunders  of  the  invasion.* 

"  As  for  the  Prince  of  Parma,"  said  Drake,  "  I  take  him  to 
be  as  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps."*  The  Admiral  was  quite 
right.  Alexander  was  beside  himself  with  raga  Day  after 
day,  he  had  been  repeating  to  Medina  Sidonia  and  to  Philip 
that  his  flotilla  and  transports  could  scarcely  live  in  any  but 
the  smoothest  sea,  while  the  supposition  that  they  could  serve 
a  warlike  purpose  he  pronounced  absolutely  ludicroua  He 
had  always  counselled  the  seizing  of  a  place  like  Flushing,  as 
a  basis  of  operations  against  England,  but  had  been  over- 


>Biil!p  to  Parma,  10  Oct  168a 
(Arch,  de  Simancas,  MS.) 

•  The  wit8  of  Borne  were  very 
Beyere  upon  Philip.  "  S'il  j  a  anoun," 
Baid  a  Pasquil  stuck  up  in  that  city, 
"qui  sacbe  des  nouvelles  de  Tann^e 
d'Espagne,  perdue  en  mer  depuis 
troia  semaines  ou  enviroo,  et  qui 
puisse  apprendre  ce  qu*  eUe  est  de- 
venue,  qu'  il  en  yienne  a  revelation,  et 
b'  addresae  au  palais  St.  Pierre  ou  le 
8t  P^re  lui  fere  donner  son  vin." 
•L'Etoile/  263. 

*  Drake,  in  Stowe^  before  cited. 


«  "  It  seems  the  Duke  of  Parma  h 
in  a  great  chafe,  *^  said  Seymour,  *'t» 
see  his  ships  in  durance  at  Dunkiifc, 
also  to  find  such  discomfiture  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  hard  by  his  nosei  I  can 
say  no  more,  but  Gkxl  doth  slioir  bis 
mighty  hand  for  protecting  this  little 
island."      Seymour    to    Walsingban^ 

Aug.  4  1^8^  (S"  P*  OtBoe  MS.) 

*  Drake  to  Walslngfaam,    —     Aqg 
1688,  in  fiaiTOW,  310. 
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ruled  ;  and  he  had  at  least  reckoned  upon  the  Invincible 
Armada  to  clear  the  way  for  him,  before  he  should  be  expected 
to  take  the  sea.^ 

With  prodigious  energy  and  at  great  expense  he  had  con- 
structed or  improved  internal  water-communications  from 
Ghent  to  Sluys,  Newport,  and  Dunkerk.  He  had  thus  trans- 
ported all  his  hoys,  barges,  and  munitions  for  the  invasion, 
from  all  points  of  the  obedient  Netherlands  to  the  sea-coast, 
without  coming  within  reach  of  the  Hollanders  and  Zeelanders, 
who  were  keeping  close  watch  on  the  outside.  But  those 
HoUanders  and  Zeelanders,  guarding  every  outlet  to  the  ocean, 
occupying  every  hole  and  cranny  of  the  coast,  laughed  the 
invaders  of  England  to  scorn,  braving  them,  jeering  them, 
daring  them  to  come  forth,  while  the  Walloons  and  Spaniards 
shrank  before  such  amphibious  assailants,  to  whom  a  combat 
on  the  water  was  as  natural  as  upon  dry  land.  Alexander, 
upon  one  occasion,  transported  with  rage,  selected  a  band  of 
one  thousand  musketeers,  partly  Spanish,  partly  Irish,  and 
ordered  an  assault  upon  those  insolent  boatmen.  With  his 
own  hand — so  it  was  related — he  struck  dead  more  than  one 
of  his  own  officers  who  remonstrated  against  these  commands  ; 
and  then  the  attack  was  made  by  his  thousand  musketeers 
upon  the  Hollanders,  and  every  man  of  the  thousand  waa 
slain.^ 

He  had  been  reproached  for  not  being  ready,  for  not  having 
embarked  his  men ;  but  he  had  been  ready  for  a  month,  and 
his  men  could  be  embarked  in  a  single  day.  ^'  But  it  was 
impossible,"'  he  said,  ^^  to  keep  them  long  packed  up  on  board 
vessels,  so  small  that  there  was  no  room  to  turn  about  in  :  the 
people  would  sicken,  would  rot,  would  die.''  *  So  soon  as  he 
had  received  information  of  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  before 
Calais — ^which  was  on  the  8th  August — ^he  had  proceeded  the 


>  Panna's  Letters  to  Philip,  before 
cited  passim,  (Arch,  de  Simancas, 
lf&) 

•  Bor,  m.  323,  324.  Strada»  II.  ix. 
662.     Reyd,  viii.  147. 

I "  Porijue    Joe    bwteles    sou    taa 


pequefios  que  no  hay  plaea  para  re- 
volverse.  La  gente  se  enfermeria, 
pudriera^  y  perderia."  Parma  to 
PhUip,  8  Aug.  1688.  (Arch,  de  SI* 
mancas,  MS.) 
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same  night  to  Newport  and  embarked  16^000  men,  and  before 
dawn  he  was  at  Dunkerk,  where  the  troops  stationed  in  that 
port  were  as  rapidly  placed  on  board  the  transports.'  Sir 
William  Stanley,  with  his  700  Irish  kernes,  were  among  the 
first  shipped  for  the  enterprise.*  Two  days  long  these  r^- 
ments  lay  heaped  together,  like  sacks  of  com,  in  the  boats — 
as  one  of  their  officers  described  it' — and  they  lay  cheerfully, 
hoping  that  the  Dutch  fleet  would  be  swept  out  of  the  sea  by 
the  Invincible  Armada,  and  patiently  expecting  the  signal  for 
setting  sail  to  England.  Then  came  the  Prince  of  Ascoli, 
who  had  gone  ashore  from  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Calais,  accom- 
panied by  serjeant-major  Gallinato  and  other  messengers 
from  Medina  Sidonia,  bringing  the  news  of  the  fire-ships  and 
the  dist>ersion  and  flight  of  the  Armada.^ 

"  God  knows,"  said  Alexander,  "  the  distress  in  which  this 
event  has  plunged  me,  at  the  very  moment  when  I  expected 
to  be  sending  your  Majesty  my  congratulations  on  the  success 
of  the  great  undertaking.  But  these  are  the  works  of  the 
Lord,  who  can  recompense  your  Majesty  by  giving  you  many 
victories,  and  the  fulfilment  of  your  Majesty's  desires,  when 
He  thinks  the  proper  time  arrived.  Meantime  let  Him  be 
praised  for  all,  and  let  your  Majesty  take  great  care  of  your 
health,  which  is  the  most  important  thing  of  alL"^ 

Evidently  the  Lord  did  not  think  the  proper  time  yet  arrived 
for  fulfilling  his  Majesty's  desires  for  the  subjugation  of  Eng- 
land, and  meanwhile  the  King  might  find  what  comfort  he 
could  in  pious  commonplaces  and  in  attention  to  his  health. 

But  it  is  very  certain  that,  of  all  the  high  parties  concerned, 
Alexander  Famese  was  the  least  reprehensible  for  the  over- 
throw of  Philip's  hopes.  No  man  could  have  been  more 
judicious — as  it  has  been  sufficiently  made  evident  in  the 
course  of  this  narrative — in  arranging  all  the  details  of  the 
great  enterprise,  in  pointing  out  all  the  obstacles,  in  providing 
for  all  emergencies.     No  man  could  have  been  more  minutely 

*  Panna    to    Philip,  10  Aug.  1588.    I       *  Strada,  IL  z.  559,  56Z 

(Arch,  de  Sim.  MS.)  *  Parma   to  Philip^    10    Aug.    MS. 

*  Metoren,  xy.  273,  274.  |  last  cited.  *  Ibid. 
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faithful  to  his  master,  more  treacherous  to  all  the  world  besida 
Energetic,  inventive,  patient,  courageous,  and  stupendously 
false,  he  had  covered  Flanders  with  canals  and  bridges, 
had  constructed  flotillas,  and  equipped  a  splendid  army,  as 
thoroughly  as  he  had  puzzled  Comptroller  Croft.  And  not 
only  had  that  diplomatist  and  his  wiser  colleagues  been  hood- 
winked, but  Elizabeth  and  Burghley,  and,  for  a  moment,  even 
Walsingham,  were  in  the  dark,  while  Henry  III.  had  been  his 
passive  victim,  and  the  magnificent  Balafrd  a  blind  instrument 
in  his  hands.  Nothing  could  equal  Alexander's  fidelity  but 
his  perfidy.  Nothing  could  surpass  his  ability  to  command 
but  his  obedience.  And  it  is  very  possible  that  had  Philip 
followed  his  nephew's  large  designs,  instead  of  imposing  upon 
him  his  own  most  puerile  schemes,  the  result  for  England, 
Holland,  and,  all  Christendom  might  have  been  very  different 
from  the  actual  one.  The  blunder  against  which  Famese 
had  in  vain  warned  his  master,  was  the  stolid  ignorance 
in  which  the  King  and  all  his  counsellors  chose  to  remain 
of  the  Holland  and  Zeeland  fleet.  For  them  Warmond  and 
Nassau,  and  Van  der  Does  and  Joost  de  Moor,  did  not  exist, 
and  it  was  precisely  these  gallant  sailors,  with  their  intrepid 
crews,  who  held  the  key  to  the  whole  situation. 

To  the  Queen's  glorious  naval  commanders,  to  the  dauntless 
mariners  of  England,  with  their  well-handled  vessels,  their 
admirable  seamanship,  their  tact  and  their  courage,  belonged 
the  joys  of  the  contest,  the  triumph,  and  the  glorious  pursuit ; 
but  to  the  patient  Hollanders  and  Zeelanders,  who,  with  their 
hundred  vessels,  held  Famese,  the  chief  of  the  great  enter- 
prise, at  bay,  a  close  prisoner  with  his  whole  army  in  his  own 
ports,  daring  him  to  the  issue,  and  ready — to  the  last  plank  of 
their  fleet  and  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood — to  confront  both 
him  and  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  an  equal  share  of  honour 
is  due.  The  safety  of  the  two  free  commonwealths  of  the 
world  in  that  terrible  contest  was  achieved  by  the  people  and 
the  mariners  of  the  two  states  combined. 

Great  was  the  enthusiasm  certainly  of  the  English  people 
as  the  volunteers  marched  through  London  to  the  place  of 
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rendezvous,  and  tremendous  were  the  cheers  when  the  brave 
Queen  rode  on  horseback  along  the  lines  of  Tilbury.  Glowing 
pictures  are  revealed  to  us  of  merry  little  England,  arising  in 
its  strength,  and  dancing  forth  to  encounter  the  Spaniards,  as 
if  to  a  great  holiday.  ^'  It  was  a  pleasant  sight,''  says  that 
enthusiastic  merchant-tailor  John  Stowe,  ^^to  behold  the 
cheerful  countenances,  courageous  words,  and  gestures,  of  the 
soldiers,  as  they  marched  to  Tilbury,  dancing,  leaping  wherever 
they  came,  as  joyful  at  the  news  of  the  foe's  approach  as  if 
lusty  giants  were  to  run  a  race.  And  BeUona-like  did  the 
Queen  infuse  a  second  spirit  of  loyalty,  love,  and  resolution, 
into  every  soldier  of  her  army,  who,  ravished  with  their  sove- 
reign's sight,  prayed  heartily  that  the  Spaniards  might  land 
quickly,  and  when  they  heard  they  were  fled,  began  to 
lament." ' 

But  if  the  Spaniards  had  not  fled,  if  there  had  been  no 
English  navy  in  the  Channel,  no  squibs  at  Calais,  no  Dutch- 
men off  Dunkerk,  there  might  have  been  a  different  picture 
to  paint.  No  man  who  has  studied  the  history  of  those  times, 
can  doubt  the  universal  and  enthusiastic  determination  of  the 
English  nation  to  repel  the  invaders.  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants felt  alike  on  the  great  subject.  Philip  did  not  flattar 
himself  with  assistance  from  any  English  Papists,  save  exiles 
and  renegades  like  Westmoreland,  Paget,  Throgmorton,  Mor- 
gan, Stanley,  and  the  rest.  The  bulk  of  the  Catholics,  who 
may  have  constituted  half  the  population  of  England,  although 
malcontent,  were  not  rebellious ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
precautionary  measures  taken  by  government  against  them, 
Elizabeth  proudly  acknowledged  their  loyalty.* 


*  Stowe,  749. 

*  "Said  it  was  their  intention  to 
occupy  the  whole  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land— to  keep  the  English  Queen  a 
prisoner,  but  to  treat  her  as  a  Queen, 
until  the  King  should  otherwise  or- 
dain. Said  that  they  had  understood 
that  there  were  many  Catholics  in  Eng- 
land, but  that  they  made  not  much 
account  of  them,  knowing  that  the 
Queen  had  taken  care  that  they 
should  not  give  any  asmstance,   smd 


believing  that  most  of  them  would 
have  fought  for  their  native  land," 
kCf  &C.  Answers  of  Don  Diego  da 
Pimentel  to  Interrogations  before 
Adrian  van  der  Myle,  John  van 
Olden-Bameveldy  Admiral  Villera,  and 
Famars,  in  Bor,  IIL  zxiii.  335,  326. 

"This  invasion,  tending  to  the  re- 
ducing of  this  realm  to  Uie  subjec^oa 
of  a  stranger— a  matter  so  greatly 
misliked  generally  by  the  subjects  or 
this  realm  of  all  sorts  and  of  aQ  refi- 
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But  loyalty,  courage,  and  enthusiasm,  might  not  have  suf- 
ficed to  supply  the  want  of  numbers  and  discipline.  According 
to  the  generally  accepted  statement  of  contemporary  chroni- 
clers, there  were  some  75,000  men  under  arms  :  20,000  along 
the  southern  coast,  23,000  under  Leicester,  and  33,000  under 
Lord  Chamberlain  Hunsdon,  for  the  special  defence  of  the 
Queen's  person.* 

But  it  would  have  been  very  difficult,. in  the  moment  of 
danger,  to  bring  anything  like  these  numbers  into  the  field. 
A  drilled  and  disciplined  army — whether  of  regulars  or  of 
militia-men — ^had  do  existence  whatever.  If  the  merchant- 
vessels,  which  had  been  joined  to  the  royal  fleet,  were  thought 
by  old  naval  commanders  to  be  only  good  to  make  a  show, 
the  volunteers  on  land  were  likely  to  be  even  less  effective 
than  the  marine  militia,  so  much  more  accustomed  than  they 
to  hard  work.  Magnificent  was  the  spirit  of  the  great  feudal 
lords  as  they  rallied  round  their  Queen.  The  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke offered  to  serve  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  horse  and 
five  hundred  footmen,  armed  at  his  own  cost,  and  all  ready 
to  "hazard  the  blood  of  their  hearts"  in  defence  of  her 
person.  "  Accept  hereof  most  excellent  sovereign,"  said  the 
Earl,  "from  a  person  desirous  to  live  no  longer  than  he  may 
see  your  Highness  enjoy  your  blessed  estate,  maugre  the 
beards  of  all  confederated  leaguers."  ^ 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  too,  was  ready  to  serve  at  the 
head  of  his  retainers,  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood.  "  Though 
I  be  old,"  he  said,  "  yet  shall  your  quarrel  make  me  young 
again.  Though  lame  in  body,  yet  lusty  in  heart  to  lend  your 
greatest  enemy  one  blow,  and  to  stand  near  your  defence, 
,  every  way  wherein  your  Highness  shall  employ  me."  * 

But  there  was  perhaps  too  much  of  this  feudal  spirit.     The 


glQDS,  yea,  by  no  small  number  of  Uiem 
that  are  known  to  be  addicted  to  the 
Romish  religion — ^who  are  resolutely 
bent  to  withstand  the  same  with  the 
employment  of  their  goods  and  hazard 
of  their  lives,"  to.  Queen  to  the 
Commissioners  at  Bourbourg  (signed, 
but    staid    by    her    Majesty's    ordorX 

VOL.  II. — 2  L 


July  J,  1588.    (a  P.  Office  Ma) 
'  Oamden,  m.  406. 

»  Jnlj 

•  Pembroke   to   the  Queen, , 

^        ^     7  Aug.* 

]588.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

9 

•  Shrewsbury  to  the  Queen,  —  Aug 
1588.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.)  " 
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lieutenant-general  complained  bitterly  that  there  was  a  most 
mischieyous  tendency  among  all  the  militia-men  to  escape 
from  the  Queen's  colours^  in  order  to  enrol  themselves  as  re- 
tainers to  the  great  lords.^  This  spirit  was  not  favourable  to 
efficient  organization  of  a  national  army.  Even  had  the  com^ 
mander-in-chief  been  a  man  of  genius  and  experience  ii 
would  have  been  difficult  for  him,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  resist  a  splendid  army,  once  landed,  and  led  by  Alexander 
Famese,  but  even  Leicester's  most  determined  flatterers  hardly 
ventured  to  compare  him  in  military  ability  with  that  first 
general  of  his  age.  The  best  soldier  in  England  was  un- 
questionably Sir  John  Norris,  and  Sir  John  was  now  marshal 
of  the  camp  to  Leicester.  The  ancient  quarrel  between  the 
two  had  been  smoothed  over,  and — as  might  be  expected — 
the  Earl  hated  Norris  more  bitterly  than  before,  and  was 
perpetually  vituperating  him,  as  he  had  often  done  in  the 
Netherlands.  Boger  Williams,  too,  was  entrusted  with  the 
important  duties  of  master  of  the  horse,  under  the  lieutenant- 
general,  and  Leicester  continued  to  bear  the  grudge  towards 
that  honest  Welshman,  which  had  begun  in  Holland.  These 
were  not  promising  conditions  in  a  camp,  when  an  invading 
army  was  every  day  expected  ;  nor  was  the  completeness  or 
readiness  of  the  forces  sufficient  to  render  harmless  the  quarrels 
of  the  commanders. 

The  Armada  had  arrived  in  Calais  roads  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  the  6th  August.  If  it  had  been  joined  on  that 
day,  or  the  next — as  Philip  and  Medina  Sidonia  Ailly  expected 
— by  the  Duke  of  Parma's  flotilla,  the  invasion  would  have  been 
made  at  once.  If  a  Spanish  army  had  ever  landed  in  Eng- 
land at  all,  that  event  would  have  occurred  on  the  7th  August 
The  weather  was  not  unfavourable,  the  sea  was  smooth,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  catastrophe  of  the  great  drama 
was  that  night  accomplished,  were  a  profound  mystery 
to  every  soul  in  England.  For  aught  that  Leicester,  or 
Burghley,  or  Queen  Elizabeth,  knew  at  the  time,  the  army  of 

24  Jnlr 

'  Leioetrter  to  Wateingham,  — — ,  1588.     (a  P.  OiBco  MS.) 
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Famese  might,  on  Monday,  have  been  marching  upon  London. 
Now,  on  that  Monday  morning,  the  army  of  Lord  Hunsdon 
was  not  assembled  at  all,  and  Leicester,  with  but  four  thou- 
sand men  under  his  command,  was  just  conmiencing  his  camp 
at  Tilbury.*  The  "  Bellona-like"  appearance  of  the  Queen 
on  her  white  palfrey,  with  truncheon  in  hand,  addressing  her 
troops  in  that  magnificent  burst  of  eloquence  which  has  so 
often  been  repeated,   was  not  till  eleven  days  afterwards, 

9 

August  --  f  not  till  the  great  Armada,  shattered  and  tempest- 
tossed,  had  been,  a  week  long,  dashing  itself  against  the 
cliffi  of  Norway  and  the  Faroes,  on  its  forlorn  retreat  to 
Spain. 

Leicester,  courageous,  self-confident,  and  sanguine  as  ever, 
could  not  restrain  his  indignation  at  the  parsimony  with  which 
his  own  impatient  spirit  had  to  contend.  "  Be  you  assured," 
said  he,  (yii  the  3rd  August^  when  the  Armada  was  off  the  Isle 
of  Wighty  "if  the  Spanish  fleet  arrive  safely  in  the  narrow  seas, 
the  Duke  of  Parma  will  join  presently  with  all  his  forces, 
and  lose  no  time  in  invading  this  realm.  Therefore  I  beseech 
you,  my  good  Lords,  let  no  man,  by  hope  or  other  abuse, 
prevent  your  speedy  providing  defence  against  this  mighty 
enemy  now  knocking  at  our  gate."  ^ 

For  even  at  this  supreme  moment  doubts  were  entertained 
at  court  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Spaniards. 

Next  day  he  informed  Walsingham  that  his  four  thousand 
men  had  arrived.   "  They  be  as  forward  men  and  willing  to  meet 
the  enemy  as  I  ever  saw,"  said  he.*    He  could  not  say    4  Aug. 
as  much  in  praise  of  the  commissariat.    "  Some  want     i^ss. 
the  captains  showed,"  he  observed,  "for  these  men  arrived  with- 
out one  meal  of  victuals,  so  that,  on  their  arrival,  they  had  not 


'  "  I  have  a  moet  apt  place  to  begin 
our  camp  in,  not  far  from  the  fort,  at 
a  place  called  West   Tilbunr.''     Lei- 

24  July 

cester  to  Privy  Council,  -rr — »  1688. 
(S.  P.  Office  MS.)  '  ^"^ 

"I  did  pernse  and  make  choice  of 
the  ground   for  the  encamping  of  the 


this    day."      Same    to    Walsingham, 
?^^,  1688.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

4  Aug.'  ^ 

•  Lingard,  viiL  286.  ^  j^ 

•  Leicester  to  Privy  Council, ^i 

•^  3  Aug. 

1588.    (S  P.  Office  MR)  ^b  July 

'  Same     to     Walsingham, 


soldiers.     Yesterday  went  to  Chehns-      168a,    ^8.  P.  Office  MS.)  *  ^■«- 

finrd  to  order  all  the  soldierB   hither  1 
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one  bairel  of  beer  nor  loaf  of  bread— -enough  after  twenty 
miles'  march  to  have  discouraged  them,  and  brought  them  to 
mutiny.  I  see  many  causes  to  increase  my  former  opinion  of 
the  dilatory  wants  you  shall  find  upon  all  sudden  hurley 
hurleys.  In  no  former  time  was  ever  so  great  a  cause,  and 
albeit  her  Majesty  hath  appointed  an  army  to  resist  her 
enemies  if  they  land,  yet  how  hard  a  matter  it  will  be 
to  gather  men  together,  I  find  it  now.  If  it  will  be  five 
days  to  gather  these  countrymen,  judge  what  it  will  be 
to  look  in  short  space  for  those  that  dwell  forty,  fifty,  sixty 
miles  off."  ^ 

He  had  immense  difficulty  in  feeding  even  this  slender 
force.  "I  made  proclamation,"  said  he,  "two  days  ago,  in 
all  market  towns,  that  victuallers  should  come  to  the  camp 
and  receive  money  for  their  provisions,  but  there  is  not  one 
victualler  come  in  to  this  hour.  I  have  sent  to  all  the  justices 
of  peace  about  it  from  place  to  place.  I  speak  it  that  timely 
consideration  be  had  of  these  things,  and  that  they  be  not 
deferred  till  the  worst  come.  Let  her  Majesty  not  defer  the 
time,  upon  any  supposed  hope,  to  asaemhle  a  convenient  force  of 
horse  and  foot  about  her.  Her  Majesty  cannot  be  strong  enou^ 
too  soon,  and  if  her  navy  had  not  been  strong  and  abroad  as  it 
is,  what  care  had  herself  and  her  whole  realm  been  in  by  this 
time  !  And  what  care  she  will  be  in  if  her  forces  be  not  only 
assembled,  but  an  army  presently  dressed  to  withstand  the 
mighty  enemy  that  is  to  approach  her  gates." 

"  God  doth  know,  I  speak  it  not  to  bring  her  to  charges.  I 
would  she  had  less  cause  to  spend  than  ever  she  had,  and 
her  coffers  fuller  than  ever  they  were ;  but  I  will  prefer  her 
life  and  safety,  and  the  defence  of  the  realm,  before  all  sparing 
of  charges  in  the  present  danger."* 

Thus,  on  the  5th  August,  no  army  had  been  assembled— 
not  even  the  body-guard  of  the  Queen — and  Leicester,  with 
four  thousand  men,  unprovided  with  a  barrel  of  beer  or  a  loaf 
of  bread,  was  about  commencing  his  entrenched  camp  at 

25  Jaly 
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Tilbury.  On  the  6th  August  the  Armada  was  in  Calais 
roads,  expecting  Alexander  Farnese  to  lead  his  troops  upon 
London  ! 

Norris  and  WiUiams,  on  the  news  of  Medina  Sidonia's 
approach,  had  rushed  to  Dover,  much  to  the  indignation  of 
Leicester,  just  as  the  Earl  was  b^inning  his  entrenchments 
at  Tilbury.  "  I  assure  you  I  am  angry  with  Sir  John  Norris 
and  Sir  Roger  Williams,''  he  saii  "  I  am  here  cook, 
caterer,  and  huntsman.  I  am  left  with  no  one  to  supply  Sir 
John's  place  as  marshal,  but,  for  a  day  or  two,  am  willing  to 
work  the  harder  myself.  I  ordered  them  both  to  return  this 
day  early,  which  they  faithfully  promised.  Yet,  on  arriving 
this  morning,  I  hear  nothing  of  either,  and  have  nobody  to 
marshal  the  camp  either  for  horse  or  foot.  This  manner  of 
dealing  doth  much  mislike  me  in  them  both.  I  am  ill-used. 
'Tis  now  four  o'clock,  but  here's  not  one  of  them.  If  they 
come  not  this  night,  I  assure  you  I  will  not  receive  them  into 
office,  nor  bear  such  loose  careless  dealing  at  their  hands.  If 
you  saw  how  weakly  I  am  assisted  you  would  be  sorry  to  think 
that  we  here  should  be  the  front  against  the  enemy  that  is  so 
mighty,  if  he  should  land  here.  And  seeing  her  Majesty  hath 
appointed  me  her  lieutenant-general,  I  look  that  respect 
be  used  towards  me,  such  as  is  due  to  my  place."  ^ 

Thus  the  ancient  grudge  between  Leicester  and  the  Earl 
of  Sussex's  son  was  ever  breaking  forth,  and  was  not  likely  to 
prove  beneficial  at  this  eventful  season. 

Next  day  the  Welshman  arrived,  and  Sir  John  promised  to 
come  back  in  the  evening.  Sir  Roger  brought  word  from  the 
coast  that  Lord  Henry  Seymour's  fleet  was  in  want  both  of 
men  and  powder.  "Gk)od  Lord  1"  exclaimed  Leicester,  "how 
is  this  come  to  pass,  that  both  he  and  my  Lord- Admiral  are* 
BO  weakened  of  men.  I  hear  they  be  running  away.  I 
beseech  you,  assemble  your  forces,  and  play  not  away  this 
kingdom  by  delays.  Hasten  our  horsemen  hither  5  Aug. 
and  footmen If  the  Spanish  fleet  come  to     1688- 

25  July 
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the  narrow  seas  the  Prince  of  Parma  will  play  another  part 
than  is  looked  for/'  * 

As  the  Armada  approached  Calais,  Leicester  was  informed 
that  the  soldiers  at  Dover  began  to  leave  the  coast.  It  seemed 
that  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  pennriousness  of  the 
government.  "  Our  soldiers  do  break  away  at  Dover,  or  are 
not  pleased.  I  assure  you,  without  wages,  the  people  will  not 
tarry,  and  contributions  go  hard  with  them.  Surely  I  find 
that  her  Majesty  must  needs  deal  liberally,  and  be  at  charges 
to  entertain  her  subjects  that  have  chargeably  and  liberally 
used  themselves  to  serve  her."*  The  lieutenant-general  even 
thought  it  might  be  necessary  for  him  to  proceed  to  Dover  in 
person,  in  order  to  remonstrate  with  these  discontented  troops ; 
for  it  was  possible  that  those  ill-paid,  undisciplined,  imd 
very  meagre  forces,  would  find  much  difficulty  in  opposing 
Alexander's  march  to  London,  if  he  should  once  succeed  in 
landing.  Leicester  had  a  very  indifferent  opinion  too  of  the 
train-bands  of  the  metropolis.  "  For  your  Londoners,"  he  said, 
^^I  see  their  service  will  he  little^  except  they  have  their  own 
captains,  and  having  them,  I  look  for  none  ai  aU  hy  them, 
when  we  shall  meet  the  enemy."*  This  was  not  compli- 
mentary, certainly,  to  the  training  of  the  famous  Artillery 
Garden,  and  furnished  a  stiU  stronger  motive  for  defending 
the  road  over  which  the  capital  was  to  be  approached.  But 
there  was  much  jealousy,  both  among  citizens  and  nobles,  of 
any  authority  entrusted  to  professional  soldiers.  '^I  know 
what  burghers  be,  well  enough,"  said  the  Earl,  ^'as  brave  and 
well-entertained  as  ever  the  Londoners  were.  If  they  should 
go  forth  from  the  city  they  should  have  good  leaders.  You 
know  the  imperfections  of  the  time,  how  few  leaders  you  have, 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  counties  are  very  loth  to  have  any 
captains  placed  with  them.  So  that  the  beating  out  of  our 
best  captains  is  like  to  be  cause  of  great  danger."  * 

Sir  John  Smith,  a  soldier  of  experience,  employed  to  drill 
and  organize  some  of  the  levies,  expressed  still  more  dis- 


•r    .  V  July 
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paraging  opinions  than  those  of  Leicester  concerning  the 
probable  efficiency  in  the  field  of  these  English  armies.^  The 
Earl  was  very  angry  with  the  knight,  however,  and  con- 
sidered him  imcompetent,  insolent,  and  ridiculous.  Sir  John 
seemed,  indeed,  more  disposed  to  keep  himself  out  of  harm's 
way,  than  to  render  service  to  the  Queen  by  leading  awkward 
recruits  against  Alexander  Famese.  He  thought  it  better  to 
nurse  himself. 

^^  You  would  laugh  to  see  how  Sir  John  Smith  has  dealt 
since  my  coming,''  said  Leicester.  ^^  He  came  to  me,  and  told 
me  that  his  disease  so  grew  upon  him  as  he  must  needs  go  to 
the  baths.  I  told  him  I  would  not  be  against  his  health,  but 
he  saw  what  the  time  was,  and  what  pains  he  had  taken  with 
his  countrymen,  and  that  I  had  provided  a  good  place  for 
him.  Next  day  he  came  again,  saying  little  to  my  offer  then, 
and  seemed  desirous,  for  his  health,  to  be  gone.  I  told  him 
what  place  I  did  appoint,  which  was  a  regiment  of  a  great 
part  of  his  countrymen.  He  said  his  health  was  dear  to  him, 
and  he  desired  to  take  leave  of  me,  which  I  yielded  imto. 
Yesterday,  being  our  muster-day,  he  came  again  to  me  to 
dinner  ;  but  such  foolish  and  vain-glorious  paradoxes  he  burst 
withal,  without  any  cause  offered,  as  made  all  that  knew  any- 
thing smile  and  answer  little,  but  in  sort  rather  to  satisfy  men 
present  than  to  argue  with  him."  ^ 

And  the  knight  went  that  day  to  review  Leicester's  choice 
troops — ^the  four  thousand  men  of  Essex — but  was  not  much 
more  deeply  impressed  with  their  proficiency  than  he  had 
been  with  that  of  his  own  regiment.  He  became  very  cen- 
sorious. 

"After  the  muster,"  said  the  lieutenant-general,  "he 
entered  again  into  such  strange  cries  for  ordering  of  men,  and 
for  the  fight  with  the  weapon,  as  made  me  think  he  was  not 
welL  Gk)d  forbid  he  should  have  charge  of  men  that  knoweth 
so  little,  as  I  dare  pronounce  that  he  doth."* 


>  Hardwidke  Papers;,  I.  676.    Strype^ 
iv.  47.    Lingard,  viil  273. 
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Yet  the  critical  knight  was  a  professional  campaigQer, 
whose  opinions  were  entitled  to  respect ;  and  the  more  so,  it 
would  seem,  because  they  did  not  materiallj  vary  from  those 
which  Leicester  himself  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing.  And 
these  interior  scenes  of  discord,  tumult,  parsimony,  want  of 
organization,  and  unsatisfactory  mustering  of  troops,  were 
occurring  on  the  very  Saturday  and  Sunday  when  the  Armada 
lay  in  sight  of  Dover  clife,  and  when  the  approach  of  the 
Spaniards  on  the  Dover  road  might  at  any  moment  be  ex- 
pected. 

Leicester's  jealous  and  overbearing  temper  itself  was  idso 
proving  a  formidable  obstacle  to  a  wholesome  system  of 
defence.  He  was  already  displeased  with  the  amount  of  au- 
thority entrusted  to  Lord  Hunsdon,  disposed  to  think  his  own 
rights  invaded,  and  desirous  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
should  accept  office  under  himself.  He  wished  saving  clauses 
as  to  his  own  authority  inserted  in  Hunsdon's  patent.  '^  Either 
it  must  be  so,  or  I  shall  have  wrong,"  said  he,  "  if  he  abso- 
lutely command  where  my  patent  doth  give  me  power.  Yon 
may  easily  conceive  what  absurd  dealings  are  likely  to  fall 
out,  if  you  allow  two  absolute  commandera"^ 

Looking  at  these  pictures  of  commander-in-chief,  officers, 
and  rank  and  file — ^as  painted  by  themselves — ^we  feel  an 
inexpressible  satisfaction  that  in  this  great  crisis  of  England's 
destiny,  there  were  such  men  as  Howard,  Drake,  Frobisha-, 
Hawkins,  Seymour,  Winter,  Fenner,  and  their  gallant 
brethren,  cruising  that  week  in  the  Channel,  and  that  Nassau 
and  Warmond,  De  Moor  and  Van  der  Does,  were  blockadii^ 
the  Flemish  coast. 

There  was  but  little  preparation  to  resist  the  enemy  once 
landed.  There  were  no  fortresses,  no  regular  army,  no  popu- 
lation trained  to  any  weapon.  There  were  patriotism,  loyalty, 
courage,  and  enthusiasm,  in  abundance  ;  but  the  commander- 
in-chief  was  a  queen's  favourite,  odious  to  the  peojJe,  with 
very  moderate  abilities,  and  eternally  quarrelling  with  officers 
more  competent  than  himself;  and  all  the  arrangements  wera 

'  Leicester  \o  Wfdaingham,  HS.  already  &te^ 
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80  hopeleesly  behind-hand,  that  although  great  disasters  might 
have  been  avenged,  they  could  scarcely  have  been  avoided. 

Bemembering  that  the  Invincible  Armada  was  lying  in 
Calais  roads  on  the  6th  of  August,  hoping  to  cross  to  Dover 
the  next  morning,  let  us  ponder  the  words  addressed  on  that 
very  day  to  Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  Lieutenant-General  of 
England. 

'^  My  most  dear  and  gracious  Lady,''  said  the  Earl,  ^^  it  is 
most  true  that  those  enemies  that  approach  your  kingdom 
and  person  are  your  undeserved  foes,  and  being  so,  and  hating 
you  for  a  righteous  cause,  there  is  the  less  fear  to  be  had  of 
their  malice  or  their  forces  ;  for  there  is  a  most  just  God  that 
beholdeth  the  innocence  of  that  heart.  The  cause  you  are 
assailed  for  is  His  and  His  Church's,  and  He  never  failed  any 
that  faithfully  do  put  their  chief  trust  in  His  goodness.  He 
hath,  to  comfort  you  withal,  given  you  great  and  mighty 
means  to  defend  yourself,  which  means  I  doubt  not  but  your 
Majesty  will  timely  and  princely  use  them,  and  your  good 
God  that  ruleth  all  wiD  assist  you  and  bless  you  with  vic- 
tory."^ 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  his  opinion  on  two  points  con- 
cerning which  the  Queen  had  just  consulted  him — the  pro- 
priety of  assembling  her  army,  and  her  desire  to  place  herself 
at  the  head  of  it  in  person. 

On  the  first  point  one  would  have  thought  discussion  super- 
fluous on  the  6th  of  August.  "  For  your  army,  it  is  more 
than  time  it  were  gathered  and  about  you^"  said  Leicester, 
"  or  so  near  you  as  you  may  have  the  use  of  it  at  a  few  hours' 
warning.  The  reason  is  that  your  mighty  enemies  are  at 
hand,  and  if  God  suflfers  them  to  pass  by  your  fleet,  you  are 
sure  they  will  attempt  their  purpose  of  landing  with  all  expe- 
dition. And  albeit  your  navy  be  very  strong,  but,  as  we  have 
always  heard,  the  other  is  not  only  far  greater,  but  their 
forces  of  men  much  beyond  yours.  No  doubt  if  the  Prince 
of  Parma  come  forth,  their  forces  by  sea  shall  not  only  be 
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greatly  augmented,  but  his  power  to  land  shall  the  easier  take 
effect  whensoever  he  shall  attempt  it.  Therefore  it  is  most 
requisite  that  your  Majesty  at  all  events  have  as  great  a  force 
every  way  as  you  can  devise ;  for  there  is  no  dalliance  at 
such  a  time  nor  with  such  an  enemy.  You  shall  otherwise 
hazard  your  own  honour,  besides  your  person  and  country, 
and  must  offend  your  gracious  Q-od  that  gave  you  these  forces 
and  power,  though  you  will  not  use  them  when  you  should."^ 

It  seems  strange  enough  that  such  phrases  should  be  neces- 
sary when  the  enemy  was  knocking  at  the  gate ;  but  it  is 
only  too  true  that  the  land-forces  were  never  organized  until 
the  hour  of  danger  had,  most  fortunately  and  unexpectedly, 
passed  by.  Suggestions  at  this  late  moment  were  now  given 
for  the  defence  of  the  throne,  the  capital,  the  kingdom,  and  the 
life  of  the  great  Queen,  which  would  not  have  seemed  prema- 
ture had  they  been  made  six  months  before,  but  which,  when 
offered  in  August,  excite  unbounded  amazement  Alexander 
would  have  had  time  to  march  from  Dover  to  Durham  before 
these  directions,  now  leisurely  stated  with  all  the  air  of 
novelty,  could  be  carried  into  effect. 

"  Now  for  the  placing  of  your  army,"  says  the  lieutenant- 
general  on  the  memorable  Saturday,  6th  of  August,  '^  no  doubt 
but  I  think  about  London  the  meetest,  and  I  suppose  that 
others  will  be  of  the  same  mind.  And  your  Majesty  should 
forthwith  give  the  charge  thereof  to  some  special  nobleman  about 
you,  and  likewise  place  all  your  chief  officers  that  every  man 
may  know  what  he  shall  do,  and  gather  as  many  good  horse 
above  all  things  as  you  can,  and  the  oldest,  best,  and  assuredest 
captains  to  lead  ;  for  therein  will  consist  the  greatest  hope  of 
good  success  under  God.  And  so  soon  as  your  army  is  assem- 
bled, let  them  by  and  by  be  eocercised,  every  man  to  know  kU 
weapon^  and  that  there  be  all  other  things  prepared  in  readi- 
ness for  your  army,  as  if  they  should  march  upon  a  day's 
warning,  especially  carriages,  and  a  commissary  of  victnak, 
and  a  master  of  ordnance."'* 

Certainly,  with  Alexander  of  Parma  on  his  way  to  Lond(»v 

'  Leicester  to  the  Quoen,  MS.  last  dted.  >  VdA. 
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at  the  head  of  his  Italian  pikemen,  his  Spanish  musketeers, 
his  famous  veteran  legion — ^'  that  nursing  mother  of  great 
soldiers'" — it  was  indeed  more  than  time  that  every  man 
should  know  what  he  should  do,  that  an  army  of  Englishmen 
should  be  assembled,  and  that  every  man  should  know  his 
weapon.  "  By  and  by"  was  easily  said,  and  yet  on  the  6th of 
August  it  was  by  and  by  that  an  army,  not  yet  mustered,  not 
yet  officered,  not  yet  provided  with  a  general,  a  commissary 
of  victuals,  or  a  master  of  ordinance,  was  to  be  exercised— 
*'  every  man  to  know  his  weapon." 

English  courage  might  ultimately  triumph  over  the  mis- 
takes of  those  who  governed  the  country,  and  over  those 
disciplined  brigands  by  whom  it  was  to  be  invaded.  But 
meantime  every  man  of  those  invaders  had  already  learned 
on  a  hundred  battle-fields  to  know  Af« -weapon. 

It  was  a  magnificent  determination  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth 
to  place  herself  at  the  head  of  her  troops  ;  and  the  enthu- 
siasm which  her  attitude  inspired,  when  she  had  at  last 
emancipated  herself  from  the  delusions  of  diplomacy  and  the 
seductions  of  thrift,  was  some  recompense  at  least  for  the 
perils  caused  by  her  procrastination.  But  Leicester  could  not 
approve  of  this  hazardous  though  heroic  resolution.* 

The  danger  passed   away.      The   Invincible  Armada  was 


'  **  Aquel  tercio  viejo,  padre  de  todos 
lo8  demas,  y  semiuario  de  Ice  mayores 
Bolados  qae  ba  visto  en  naestro 
tiempo  Europa."    Coloma,  il  26^^ 

*  Leioeeter  to  the  QueeD,  MS.  before 
cited. 

"Now  for  your  person,"  he  said, 
"being  the  most  dainty  and  sacred 
thing  we  have  in  this  world  to  care 
for,  a  man  must  tremble  when  he 
thinks  of  it,  especially  finding  your 
Majesty  to  have  that  princely  courage 
to  transport  yourself  to  the  uttermost 
confines  of  your  realm  to  meet  your 
enemies  and  defend  your  subjects, 
I  cannot,  most  dear  Queen,  consent  to 
that;  for  upon  your  well-doing  con- 
sists all  and  some  for  your  whole  king- 
dom, and  therefore  preserve  it  above 
all  I  Yet  will  I  not  that,  in  some  sort, 
so  princely  and  so  rare  a  magnaDimity 
nhould  not  appear  to  your  people  and 
th9  world  A8  it  is,  and  thus  feir,  if  it 


please  you,  you  may  do  it  to  draw 
yourself  to  your  house  at  Havering; 
and  your  army,  being  about  London, 
as  at  Stratford,  Gastham,  Hackney, 
and  the  villages  there  about,  shall  be 
alway  not  only  a  defence  but  a  ready 
supply  to  those  counties  of  Essex 
and  Kent,  if  need  be,  and  in  the  mean- 
time your  Majesty  may  comfort  this 
army  and  the  people  of  both  those 
counties,  and  may  see  both  the  camp 
and  the  forts.  It  is  not  above  fourteen 
miles  from  Havering,  and  a  very  con- 
venient place  for  your  Majesty  to  lie 
in  by  the  way.  To  rest  you  at  the 
camp,  I  trust  you  will  be  pleased  with 
your  poor  lieutenant's  cabin,  and 
within  a  mile  there  is  a  gentleman's 
house  where  you  may  also  lie.  Thus 
you  may  comfort  not  only  these  thou- 
sands, but  many  more  that  shall  hear 
of  it,  and  thus  far,  but  no  farther,  caq 
I  consent  to  adventure  your  person,"  j 
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driven  out  of  the  Channel  by  the  courage,  the  splendid  sea- 
manship, and-  the  enthusiasm  of  English  sailors  and  volun- 
teers. The  Duke  of  Parma  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  by  the 
fleets  of  Holland  and  Zeeland  ;  and  the  great  storm  of  the 
14th  and  15th  of  August  at  last  completed  the  overthrow  of 
the  Spaniards. 

It  was,  however,  supposed  for  a  long  time  that  they  would 
come  back,  for  the  disasters  which  had  befallen  them  in  the 
north  were  but  tardily  known  in  England.  The  sailors,  by 
whom  England  had  been  thus  defended  in  her  utmost  need, 
were  dying  by  hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  of  ship-fever,  in 
the  latter  days  of  August.  Men  sickened  one  day,  and  died 
the  next,  so  that  it  seemed  probable  that  the  ten  thousand 
sailors  by  whom  the  English  ships  of  war  were  manned,  would 
have  almost  wholly  disappeared,  at  a  moment  when  their 
services  might  be  imperatively  required.  Nor  had  there  been 
the  least  precaution  taken  for  cherishing  and  saving  these 
brave  defenders  of  their  country.  They  rotted  in  their  ships, 
or  died  in  the  streets  of  the  naval  ports,  because  there  wore 
no  hospitals  to  receive  them.^ 

"  'Tis  a  most  pitiful  sight,"  said  the  Lord- Admiral,  ''  to  see 
here  at  Margate  how  the  men,  having  no  place  where  thqr 
can  be  received,  die  in  the  streets.  I  am  driven  of  force 
myself  to  come  on  land  to  see  them  bestowed  in  some  lodg- 
ings ;  and  the  best  I  can  get  is  barns  and  such  outhouses,  and 
the  relief  is  small  that  I  can  provide  for  them  here.  It  would 
grieve  any  man's  heart  to  see  men  that  have  served  so  valiantlf 
die  so  miserably" ' 

The  survivors,  too,  were  greatly  discontented ;  for,  after 
having  been  eight  months  at  sea,  and  enduring  great  priva- 
tions, they  could  not  get  their  wages.  "  Finding  it  to  come 
thus  scantily,"  said  Howard,  "it  breeds  a  marvellous  altera- 
tion among  them."* 

But  more  dangerous  tnan  the  pestilence  or  the  discontent 


*  Lord  Howard  to  the  Queen ;  Same 
to  "Walsingham ;  Same  to  Priyy  Coun- 
cil, ^-^     (S.  P.  Office  MSa) 


*  Howard   to    BoigtU^,     —    Axig. 
(S.  P.  Office  1£&) 

•  Howard  to  Privy  CkMmcil,    

1588.    (a  P.  Office  Ml 
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was  the  misunderstandiog  which  existed  at  the  moment 
between  the  leading  admirals  of  the  English  fleet.  Not  only 
was  Sejrmour  angry  with  Howard,  but  Hawkins  and  Frobisher 
were  at  daggers  drawn  with  Drake  ;  and  Sir  Martin — if  con- 
temporary aflSdavits  can  be  trusted — did  not  scruple  to  heap 
the  most  virulent  abuse  upon  Sir  Francis,  calling  him,  in 
language  better  fitted  for  the  forecastle  than  the  quarter- 
deck, a  thief  and  a  coward,  for  appropriating  the  ransom  of 
Don  Pedro  Valdez,  in  which  both  Frobisher  and  Hawkins 
claimed  at  least  an  equal  share  with  himself.^ 


1  "The   -th  day  of  August,  1588, 

I  arrived  at  Harwick,"  sajs  Matthew 
Starke,  marioer  on  board  the  *Re- 
veoge,'  flag  ship  of  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
**and  delivered  letters  sent  bj  the 
Lord-Admiral  to  the  Lord  Sheffield. 
....  I  found  with  him  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  with  divers 
others.  .  .  .  Then  Sir  Martin  Fro- 
bisher began  some  speeches 'concern- 
ing the  service  done  in  this  action,  and 
said : — Sir  Francis  ,  Drake  reporteth 
that  no  man  hath  done  anj  good  ser- 
vioe  but  he,  but  he  shall  well  under^ 
stand  that  others  have  done  as  good 
service  as  he,  and  better  too.  He 
came  bragging  up  at  the  first  mdeed, 
and  gave  them  his  prow  and  his  broad- 
side, and  then  kept  his  luff^  and  was 
glad  that  he  was  gone  again,  like  a 
cowardly  knave  or  traitor — I  rest 
doubtM  which,  but  the  one  I  will 
swear. 

"'Further,  said  he,  he  hath  done 
good  service  iudeed,  for  he  took  Don 
Pedro ;  for  after  he  had  seen  her  in 
the  evening  that  she  had  spent  her 
masts,  then,  like  a  coward,  he  kept  hy 
her  idl  night,  because  he  would  have 
the  spoil  He  thinketh  to  cozen  us 
of  our  shares  of  15,000  ducats,  but  we 
will  have  our  shares,  or  I  will  make 
him  apcnd  the  best  blood  in  his  beUy, 
for  he  hath  done  enough  of  those 
cozening  cheats  already. 

"  *  He  hath  used  certain  speeches  of 
me  (continued  Sir  Martin)  which  I 
wUl  make  him  eat  agahi,  or  I  will 
make  hun  spend  the  best  blood  m  his 
belly.  Furthermore,  he  reporteth  that 
no  man  hath  done  so  good  service 
as  he,  but  he  lieth  in  his  teeth,  for 


there  are  others  that  have   done  as 
good,  and  better  too. 

"  *  Then  he  demanded  of  me  if  we  (in 
the  *  Revenge ')  did  not  see  Don  Pedro 
overnight  or  no.  Unto  which  I  an- 
swered No.  Then  he  told  me  that 
I  lied,  for  she  was  seen  to  all  the  fleet. 
Unto  which  I  answered  I  would  lay  * 
my  head  that  not  any  one  man  in  the 
fleet  did  see  her  until  it  was  morning, 
that  we  were  within  two  or  thr^ 
cables'  lengths  of  her.  Whereimto  he 
answered.  Aye,  marry,  you  were  with- 
in two  or  three  cables'  lengths,  for 
you  were  no  farther  off  all  night,  but 
lay  a-hull  by  her.  Whereunto  I  an- 
swered No,  for  we  bear  a  good  sail  aQ 
night,  off  and  on. 

'"'Then  he  asked  me  to  what  end 
we  stood  off  fVom  the  fleet  all  night 
I  answered  that  we  had  descried  three 
or  four  hulks,  and  to  that  end  we 
wrought,  not  knowing  what  they  were. 
Then  said  he.  Sir  Francis  was  ap- 
pointed to  bear  a  light  all  that  night, 
which  light  we  looked  for,  but  there 
was  none  to  be  seen ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  we  should  have  dealt  with 
them,  there  was  not  about  five  or  six 
near  to  the  admiral,  by  reason  we  saw 
not  his  light  Afi»r  this,  and  many 
more  speech^  which  I  am  not  able  to 
remember,  the  Lord  Sheffield  de- 
manded of  me  what  I  was.  Unto  which 
I  answered  I  had  been  in  the  action 
with  Sir  Francis  in  the  'Beveoge' 
this  seven  or  eight  months.  Then  he 
demanded  of  me,  what  art  thou-^a 
soldier?  And  I  answered  I  am  a 
mariner,  like  your  Honour.  Then  said 
he,  I  have  no  more  to  say  unto  you. 
You  may  depart' 

"All  this  I  do, confess  to  be  true,  as 
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And  anxious  enough  was  the  Lord-Admiral,  with  his  sailors 
perishing  by  pestilence,  with  many  of  his  ships  so  weakly 
manned  that — as  Lord  Henry  Seymour  declared — there  were 
not  mariners  enough  to  weigh  the  anchors,^  and  with  the  great 
naval  heroes,  on  whose  efforts  the  safety  of  the  realm  depended, 
wrangling  like  fisherwomen  among  themselves,  when  rumours 
came,  as  they  did  almost  daily,  of  the  return  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  and  of  new  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  Fameee. 
He  was  naturally  unwilling  that  the  fruits  of  English  valour 
on  the  seas  should  now  be  sacrificed  by  the  false  economy  of 
the  government.  He  felt  that,  after  all  that  had  been  endured 
and  accomplished,  the  Queen  and  her  counsellors  were  still 
capable  of  leaving  England  at  the  mercy  of  a  renewed  attempt 
"  I  know  not  what  you  think  at  the  court,"  said  he  ;  "  but  I 
think,  and  so  do  all  here,  that  there  cannot  be  too  great  forces 
maintained  for  the  next  five  or  six  weeks.  Q-od  knoweth 
whether  the  Spanish  fleet  will  not,  after  refreshing  themselves 
in  Norway,  Denmark,  and  the  Orkneys,  return.  I  think  they 
dare  not  go  back  to  Spain  with  this  dishonour  .to  their  King 
and  overthrow  of  the  Pope's  credit.  Sir,  sure  bind,  sure  find. 
A  kingdom  is  a  grand  wager.  Security  is  dangerous,  and,  if 
Ood  had  not  been  our  hestfrxend^  we  should  have  found  it  so."' 

Nothing  could  be  more  replete  with  sound  common  sense 
than  this  simple  advice,  given  as  it  was  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  fate  of  the  Armada,  after  it  had  been  lost  sight  of  by  the 
English  vessels  off  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  of  the  cold  refresh- 


it  was  spoken  by  Sir  Martin  Frobisher, 
and  do  acknowledge  it  in  the  presence 
of  these  parties  whose  names  are  here- 
under written.  Captain  Piatt :  Captain 
Vaughan ;  Mr.  Grange,  master  of  the 
Arke;  John  Graye,  master  of  the 
Revenge;   Captain  Spend eloe. 

"  Moreover,  he  said  that  Sir  Francis 
was  the  cause  of  all  these  tjoubles, 
and  in  this  action  be  showed  himself 
the   most    coward.    By  me,   Matthew 

Starke.   Aug;    i^  1688."    (&  P.  Office 

M&)  * 

*  S^ymoor  to  WalsiDg^iam,    — ^ 


1688.     (8.  P.  Office  Ma) 

*  Howard  to  Walsmghan^  —  Aqg 

1588.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

"Some  haply  may  say  thai  winter 
Cometh  on  apace,"  said  Drake,  "but 
my  poor  opinion  is  that  I  dare  not  ad- 
vise her  Mig'esty  to  hazard  a  kingdom 
with  the  saving  of  a  little  dtarge. 
The  Duke  of  Parma  is  nigh,  and  will 
not  let  to  send  daily  to  the  Duke  of 
Sidonia,  if  he  mav  find  him."    Draks 

to  Walsin^iam,  -  Aug.  Ift88.    ^  P. 

Office  Ma) 
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ment  which  it  had  found  in  Norway  and  the  Orkneys.  But 
Burghley  had  a  store  of  pithy  apophthegms,  for  which  he 
knew  he  could  always  find  sympathy  in  the  Queen's  breast, 
and  with  which  he  could  answer  these  demands  of  admirals 
and  generals.  '^  To  spend  in  time  convenient  is  wisdom  )"  he 
observed — "  to  continue  charges  without  needful  cause  bringeth 
repentance  )'* — "  to  hold  on  charges  without  knowledge  of  the 
certainty  thereof  and  of  means  how  to  support  them,  is  lack 
of  wisdom  ;"  ^  and  so  on. 

Yet  the  Spanish  fleet  might  have  returned  into  the  Channel — 
for  aught  the  Lord-Treasurer  on  the  22nd  August  knew — or 
the  Dutch  fleet  might  have  relaxed  in  its  vigilant  watching 
of  Famese's  movements.  It  might  have  then  seemed  a  most 
plentiful  lack  of  wisdom  to  allow  English  sailors  to  die  of 
plague  in  the  streets  for  want  of  hospitals,  and  to  grow  mu- 
tinous for  default  of  pay.  To  have  saved  under  such  circum- 
stances would  perhaps  have  brought  repentance. 

The  invasion  of  England  by  Spain  had  been  most  por- 
tentous. That  the  danger  was  at  last  averted  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  English  nation — ^both  patricians  and 
plebeians — to  the  heroism  of  the  little  English  fleet,  to  the 
spirit  of  the  naval  commanders  and  volunteers,  to  the  stanch 
and  effective  support  of  the  Hollanders,  and  to  the  hand  of 
God  shattering  the  Armada  at  last ;  but  very  little  credit  can 
be  conscientiously  awarded  to  the  diplomatic  or  the  military 
efforts  of  the  Queen's  government.*     Miracles  alone,  in  the 


>    Memorial    in    Burghley's    hand, 

~  Aug.  1588.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

*  An  exception  is  always  to  be  made 
in  favour  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Although  stunned  for  a  moment  by 
the  superhuman  perfidy  of  Philip  aud 
Famese,  and  deceived  by  false  intel- 
ligence as  to  the  conditions  of  the 
Armada  after  the  gale  near  Corufia, 
Walsingham  had  been  ever  watchful^ 
and  constantly  uttering  words  of  solemn 
waruinff.  "  Plain  dealing  is  best  among 
friends,"  said  Seymour.     "I  will  not 


English  navy  with  their  enemies.  But 
that  your  place  and  most  necessary 
attendance  about  her  Majesty  cannot 
be  spared,  your  value  and  deserts 
opposite  the  enemy  had  showed  itself." 
"  For  myself;"  added  the  bold  sailor, 
who  was  much  dissatiafled  at  the  pro- 
spect of  *'  being  penned  and  moored  in 
roads,"  instead  of  cruizing  after  the 
Spaniards,  "I  have  not  spared  my 
body,  which,  I  thank  God,  is  able  to 
go  through  thick  and  thin.  .  .  .  Spare 
me  not  while  I  am  abroad,  for  when 
God  shall  return  me,  I  will  be  kin  to 


flatter  you,  but  you  have  fought  more  i  the  bear.     I  will  hold  to  the  stake 
with  your  pen  than  many  here  in  our  ^  before  I    come  abroad  again."    Lord 
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opinion  of  Boger  Williams^  had  saved  England  on  this  occa- 
sion from  perdition.^ 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  Admiral  de  Nassau  paid  a  yisii 
to  Dover  with  forty  ships,  "well  appointed  and  furnished."* 
He  dined  and  conferred  with  Seymour,  Palmer,  and  other 
officers — ^Winter  heing  still  laid  up  with  his  wound — and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  Medina  Sidonia  would  hardly 
return  to  the  Channel,  after  the  hanquet  he  had  received  fiiom 
her  Majesty's  navy  between  Calais  and  Gravelines,  He  also 
gave  the  information  that  the  States  had  sent  fifty  Dutch 
vessels  in  pursuit  of  the  Spaniards,  and  had  compelled  all  the 
herring-fishermen  for  the  time  to  serve  in  the  ships  of  war, 
although  the  prosperity  of  the  country  depended  on  that 
industry.  "  I  find  the  man  very  wise,  subtle,  and  cunning," 
said  Seymour  of  the  Dutch  Admiral,  "and  therefore  do  I 
trust  him."  * 

Nassau  represented  the  Duke  of  Parma  as  evidently  dis- 
couraged, as  having  already  disembarked  his  troops,  and  as 
very  little  disposed  to  hazard  any  further  enterprise  against 
England.  "I  have  left  twenty-five  Kromstevens,"  said  he, 
"to  prevent  his  ^ress  from  Sluys,  and  I  am  immediately 
returning  thither  myself.  The  tide  will  not  allow  his  vessels 
at  present  to  leave  Dunkerk,  and  I  shall  not  fail — before  the 
next  full  moon — to  place  myself  before  that  place,  to  prevent 
their  coming  out,  or  to  have  a  brush  with  them  if  they  venturs 
to  put  to  sea.''  * 

But  after  the  scenes  on  which  the  last  full  moon  had  looked 
down  in  those  waters,  there  could  be  no  further  pretence  on 
the  part  of  Farnese  to  issue  from  Sluys  and  Dunkerk,  and 


H-  Seymour  to  Walaingham,  from  the 
Rainbow,  ^Aug.  1588.     (a  P.  Office 

23  AtiK. 

MS.)     Same  to  same,  Ma 

'  2  Sept 

"  R.  Williams  to  Walsingham,  July, 
1588.     (a  P.  Office  MS.) 

17 

«  Seymour  to  Walsingham,  —  Aug. 
1688.    (a  P.  Office  Ma) 
I  Seymow  to  Wftlringham,  -  Aug, 


1588.    (a  P.  Office  Ma) 

«  "  Cependaot  je  ne  fiuildrai  de  m» 
retoumer  contre  la  prodiaine  fame 
devant  Dunquerque  poor  empecber  la 
sortie  a  ceuz  dedaoa,  ou  de  me  m^ler 
avec  eux  s'Us  se  deliberent  se  mettie 
en  mer."    Just   de   Naasaa    to  WaK 


Bingham,  ^  Ang.  15SS.    ^  P. 
Ma)         '^ 
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England  and  Holland  were  thenceforth  saved  from  »11  naval 
enterprises  on  the  part  of  Spam. 

Meantime^  the  same  uncertainty  which  prevailed  in  England 
as  to  the  condition  and  the  intentions  of  the  Armada  was  still 
more  remarkable  elsewhere.  There  was  a  systematic  decep- 
tion practised  not  only  upon  other  governments,  but  upon  the 
King  of  Spain  as  well.  Philip,  as  he  sat  at  his  writing-desk, 
was  r^arding  himself  as  the  monarch  of  England,  long  after 
his  Armada  had  been  hopelessly  dispersed.^ 

In  Paris,  rumours  were  circulated  during  the  first  ten  days 
of  August  that  England  was  vanquished,  and  that  the  Queen 
was  already  on  her  way  to  Bome  as  a  prisoner,  where  she  was 
to  make  expiation,  barefoot,  before  his  Holiness.  Mendoza— 
now  more  magnificent  than  ever — stalked  into  Notre  Dame 
with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  crying  out  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  Victory,  victory  \"  *  and  on  the  10th  of  August 
ordered  bonfires  to  be  made  before  his  house  ;  but  afterwards 
thought  better  of  that  scheme.'  He  had  been  deceived  by  a 
variety  of  reports  sent  to  him  day  after  day  by  agents  on  the 
coast ;  and  the  King  of  France — ^better  informed  by  Stafford, 
but  not  unwilling  thus  to  feed  his  spite  against  the  insolent 
ambassador — affected  to  believe  his  fables.  He  even  confirmed 
them  by  imtelligence,  which  he  pretended  to  have  himself 
received  from  other  sources,  of  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards 
in  England  without  opposition,  and  of  the  entire  subjugation 
of  that  country  without  the  striking  of  a  blow.* 

Hereupon,  on  the  night  of  August  10th,  the  envoy — "  like 
a  wise  man,"  as  Stafford  observed* — sent  off  four  couriers,  one 
after  another,  with  the  great  news  to  Spain,  that  his  master's 
heart  might  be  rejoiced,  and  caused  a  pamphlet  on  the  .subject 
to  be  printed  and  distributed  over  Paris.*  "  I  will  not  waste 
a  large  sheet  of  paper  to  express  the  joy  which  we  must  all 
\     feel,"   he  wrote  to  Idiaquez,  "at  this  good  news.    God  be 


>  PhUip  n.  to  Panna,  18  Aug.  1688. 
(Aroh.  de  8im.  MS.) 
•  Stowe,  744-760. 
'  Sir    B.    Stafford    to  WalBingham, 

i  Aug.  1688.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

VOL,  n. — ^2M 


•  Reyd,  viil  148. 

•  Stafford  to  Walsingham,  Ma  laM 
cited. 

•  Ibid,     Reyd,  t*W  sup. 
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praised  for  all^  who  gives  us  small  chastisements  to  make  us 
better,  and  then,  like  a  mercifiil  Father,  sends  us  infinite 
rewards/' '  And  in  the  same  strain  he  wrote,  day  after  day, 
to  Moura  and  Idiaquez,  and  to  Philip  himself. 

Stafford,  on  his  side,  was  anxious  to  be  informed  by  his 
government  of  the  exact  truth,  whatever  it  were,  in  order  that 
these  figments  of  Mendoza  might  be  contradicted.  "  That 
which  Cometh  from  me,"  he  said,  "will  be  believed,  for  I 
have  not  been  used  to  tell  lies,  and  in  very  truth  I  have  not 
the  face  to  do  it  " 

And  the  news  of  the  Calais  squibs,  of  the  fight  off  Grave- 
lines,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Armada  towards  the  north,  could 
not  be  very  long  concealed.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  authentic 
intelligence  reached  the  English  envoy  of  those  events — 
which  was  not  however  for  nearly  ten  days  after  their  occur- 
rence * — Stafford  in  his  turn  wrote  a  pamphlet,  in  answer  to 
that  of  Mendoza,  and  decidedly  the  more  successful  one  of 
the  two.  It  cost  him  but  five  crowns,  he  said,  to  print  fbor 
hundred  copies  of  it ;  but  those  in  whose  name  it  was  published 
got  one  hundred  crowns  by  its  sale.  The  English  ambassador 
was  unwilling  to  be  known  as  the  author — although  "  deeirous 
of  touching  up  the  impudence  of  the  Spaniard  '/' — but  the 
King  had  no  doubt  of  its  origin.  Poor  Henry,  still  smarting 
under  the  insults  of  Mendoza  and  '  Mucio,'  was  delighted  with 
this  blow  to  Philip's  presumption,  was  loud  in  his  praises  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  valoiur,  prudence,  and  marvellous  fortune, 
and  declared  that  what  she  had  just  done  could  be  compered 
to  the  greatest  exploits  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  history.^ 


*  **  No  quiero  octipar  V.  M.  con  larga 
carta  el  Regozijo  que  tendra  oon  las 
buenas  nuevas  con  que  queria  de- 
spachar.  Dios  sea  alavado  por  todo, 
qui  no8  muestra  chicos  castigos  por 
eomendamos,  j  da  oomo  padre  de 
miBerioordia  inflnitos  mercedes  j 
beneficios.*'  Meudoza  to  Idiaquez, 
13  Aug.  1588.  (Arch,  de  Sim.  [Paris.] 
MS.)    Same  to  Philip  II.  same  data 

The  envoy  thought  that  the  "  Al- 
mighty Father  of  mercy  had  conferred 
as  infinite  rewards  and  benefited"  upon 


His  Spanish  children,  the  sacking  at 
London,  and  the  butchering  of  the 
English  nation — rewards  and  beoefits 
similar  to  those  which  they  bad  fcr- 
merly  enjoyed  in  the  Netherianda. 

>  Stafford  to  Walsingham,   ~  A19. 

MS.  before  cited. 

*  Same  to  same^  —  Aug.  15S8.     ^ 

P.  Office  Ma) 

*  <'  Este   Rey  ha  loado.  hahfamdcM 
oon  algonos  de  sua  ik?orido8  gcaad^ 
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"So  soon  as  ever  he  saw  the  pamphlet/'  said  Stafford,  "he 
offered  to  lay  a  wager  it  was  my  doing,  and  laughed  at  it 
heartily/' '  And  there  were  malicious  pages  about  the  French 
court,  who  also  found  much  amusement  in  writing  to  the 
ambassador,  b^ging  his  interest  with  the  Duke  of  Parma  that 
they  might  obtain  from  that  conqueror  some  odd  refuse  towa 
or  so  in  England,  such  as  York,  Canterbury,  London,  or  the 
like — till  the  luckless  Don  Bernardino  was  ashamed  to  show 
his  fece.^ 

A  letter  from  Famese,  however,  of  10th  August,  apprized 
Philip  before  the  end  of  August  of  the  Calais  disaster,  and 
caused  him  great  uneasiness,  without  driving  him  to  despair. 
"  At  the  very  moment,"  wrote  the  King  to  Medina  Sidonia, 
"  when  I  was  expecting  news  of  the  effect  hoped  for  from  my 
Armada,  I  have  learned  the  retreat  from  before  Calais,  to 
which  it  was  compelled  by  the  weather ;[l]  and  I  have  received 
a  very  great  shock,  which  keeps  me  in  anxiety  not  to  be 
exaggerated.  Nevertheless  I  hope  in  our  Lord  that  he  will 
have  provided  a  remedy,  and  that  if  it  was  possible  for  you  to 
return  upon  the  enemy,  to  come  back  to  the  appointed  post, 
and  to  watch  an  opportunity  for  the  great  stroke,  you  will 
have  done  as  the  case  required ;  and  so  I  am  expecting,  with 
solicitude,  to  hear  what  has  happened,  and  please  God  it  may 
be  vhat  which  is  so  suitable  for  his  service."  * 


meDte  del  valor,  animo,  y  prudencia 
de  la  Reyna  de  Inglaterra,  tavorecida 
de  UDa  maraviUosa  fortuna,  dlziendo 
que  lo  que  ella  avia  hecho  ultimamente 
86  podia  comparar  con  las  mayoree 
hazadas  de  los  bombres  mas  ilustres 
del  Uempo  passado,  pues  avia  osado 
^Q  solas  BUS  fuerzas  aguardar  las  que 
eran  tan  pujantes  como  las  de  Espaiia 
y  combatir  las,  cerrando  juntamente  el 
paso  a  la  armada  del  duca  de  Parma, 
que  era  no  menos  poderosa,  y  aver 
tardado  quatro  afios  Y.  Mng^.  con 
juntar  semejantes  armadas,  poniendo 
al  mundo  en  admiracion  de  ser  las  de 
las  quales  se  podia  dezir  aver  trion&do 
la  Reyna  de  Inglaterra."  Mendoza  to 
Philip,  13  Oct.  1588.  (Arch,  de  Sim. 
[Paris.]  MS.) 

Of  ooorse  all  the  exploits  of  the 

VOL.      I. — 17« 


English  and  Dutch  admirals  and  tbeir 
crews  were,  in  the  opinion  of  Henry 
III.,  the  work  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It 
was  the  royal  prudence,  valor,  and 
good  fortune,  which  saved  Engl&nd, 
not  the  merits  of  Drake  and  Howard, 
Nassau  and  De  Moor. 

1  Stafford  to  Walaingham,  MS.  before 
cited. 

«  Stowe,  744-760. 

s  "Al  tiempo  que  se  aguardavan 
nuevas  del  effeto  que  de  las  fuerzas 
dessa  armada  se  esperaba,  se  ha  enten- 
dido  la  derrota  que  desde  sobre  Gales 
la  for^o  a  tomar  el  temporal  y  redbido 
muy  gran  sobresalto  que  me  tiene  con 
mas  cuydado  que  se  puede  encareoer, 
aunque  espero  en  nuestro  Sefior  que 
avra  proveydo  de  remedio,  y  que  os  ftie 
posible  rebolver   sobre  el  enemigo  y 
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And  in  the  same  strain,  melancholy  yet  hopeful,  were  other 
fetters  despatched  on  that  day  to  the  Duke  of  Parma.  ^^  The 
satisfaction  caused  by  your  advices  on  the  8th  August  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Armada  near  Calais,  and  of  your  preparatioDS 
to  embark  your  troops,  was  changed  into  a  sentiment  whidi 
you  can  imagine,  by  your  letter  of  the  10th.  The  anxiety 
thus  occasioned  it  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate,  although 
— the  cause  being  such  as  it  is — there  is  no  ground  for  distmsl 
Perhaps  the  Armada,  keeping  together,  has  returned  upon  the 
enemy,  and  given  a  good  account  of  itself,  with  the  help  of 
the  Lord.  So  I  still  promise  myself  that  you  will  have  per- 
formed your  part  in  the  enterprise  in  such  wise  as  that  the 
service  intended  to  the  Lord  may  have  been  executed,  and 
repairs  made  to  the  reputation  of  all,  which  has  been  so  much 
compromised."  ^ 

And  the  King's  drooping  spirits  were  revived  by  fresh 
accounts  which  reached  him  in  September,  by  way  of  France. 
He  now  learned  that  the  Armada  had  taken  captive  four 
Dutch  men-of-war  and  many  English  ships ;  that,  after  the 
Spaniards  had  been  followed  from  Calais  roads  by  the  enemy's 
fleet,  there  had  been  an  action,  which  the  English  had 
attempted  in  vain  to  avoid,  off  Newcastle  ;  that  Medina 
Sidonia  had  charged  upon  them  so  vigorously  as  to  sink  tw«ity 
of  their  ships,  and  to  capture  twenty-six  others,  good  and 
sound ;  that  the  others,  to  escape  perdition,  had  fled,  afta* 
suffering  greiEit  damage,  and  had  then  gone  to  pieces,  all 
hands  perishing  ;  that  the  Armada  had  taken  a  port  in  Scot- 
land, where  it  was  very  comfortably  established ;    that  the 


acadir  al  paesto  sefialado,  y  atender 
el  offecto  principal  \o  pariades  como 
pedia  el  caso,  j  asm  aguardo  oon  desseo 
aviso  de  lo  sucedido,  que  plega  a  Dios 
sea  lo  que  taoto  oonviene  a  bq  senrida" 
Philip  II.  to  Medina  Sidonia,  31  Aug. 
1688.    (Arch,  de  Sim.  MS.) 

>  **Prometo  me  de  vos  que  ayreys 
executado  lo  que  oa  toca  de  manera 
que  ae  oonmga  al  senricio  que  se  ha 
pretendido  hazer  a  Dios,  y  el  reparo 
de  la  repuiacion  de  iodos  que  esta  ion 
empe^adaJ*     The    underlined    words 


were  stricken  out  by  Philip,  &ocb  ^ 
draft  of  the  letter — ^prepared  as  usoil 
by  the  secretary — with  Uie  note  in  tin 
King's  hand:  ''See  if  it  be  well  to  objI 
the  passage  erased,  because  in  tli^ 
which  God  does,  or  by  whidi  He  a 
served,  there  is  no  gaining  or  loeias 
of  reputation,  and  it  is  better  not  to 
speak  of  it  at  alL"  (''  Pries  en  lo  qi» 
Dios  base,  y  es  servido,  no  ay  que  per- 
der  ni  ganar  reputadon,  y  es  mi^or  ot 
hablar  en  ella*')  Philip  II.  to  Pam^ 
31  Aug.  1588.    (Arch,  de  Sim.  M&) 
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flag-ship  of  Lord-admiral  Howard,  of  Drake,  and  of  that  ^^  dis- 
tinguished mariner  Hawkins/"  had  all  been  sunk  in  action,  and 
that  no  soul  had  been  saved  except  Drake,  who  had  escaped 
in  a  cook-boat.  "  This  is  good  news,"  added  the  writer,  "  and 
it  is  most  certain.''  ^ 

The  King  pondered  seriously  over  these  conflicting  accounts, 
and  remained  very  much  in  the  dark.  Half  the  month  of 
September  went  by,  and  he  had  hecurd  nothing  o£Scial  since 
the  news  of  the  Calais  catastrophe.  It  may  be  easily  under* 
stood  that  Medina  Sidonia,  while  flying  round  the  Orkneys 
had  not  much  opportunity  for  despatching  couriers  to  Spain, 
and  as  Famese  had  not  written  since  the  10th  August,  Philip 
was  quite  at  a  loss  whether  to  consider  himself  triumphant  or 
defeated.  From  the  reports  by  way  of  Calais,  Dunkerk,  and 
Bouen,  he  supposed  that  the  Armada  had  inflicted  much 
damage  on  the  enemy.  He  suggested  accordingly,  on  the 
3rd  September,  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  that  he  might  now 
make  the  passage  to  England,  while  the  English  fleet,  if  any- 
thing was  left  of  it,  was  repairing  its  damages.  "  'Twill  be 
easy  enough  to  conquer  the  country,"  said  Philip,  "  so  soon  as 
you  set  foot  on  the  soil  Then  perhaps  our  Armada  can  come 
back  and  station  itself  in  the  Thames  to  support  you."  ^ 

Nothing  could  be  simpler.  Nevertheless  the  King  felt  a 
pang  of  doubt  lest  affiurs,  after  aU,  might  not  be  going  on  so 
swimmingly  ;  so  he  dipped  his  pen  in  the  inkstand  again,  and 
observed  with  much  pathos,  ^^  But  if  this  hope  must  be  given 
up,  you  must  take  the  Isle  of  Walcheren  :  something  must  be 
done  to  console  me."  * 

And  on  the  15th  September  he  was  still  no  wiser.  "  This 
business  of  the  Armada  leaves  me  no  repose,"  he  said ;  "  I  can 
think  of  nothing  else.  I  don't  content  myself  with  what  I 
have  written,  but  write  again  and  again,  although  in  great 
want  of  light.  I  hear  that  the  Armada  has  sunk  and  captured 
many  English  ships,  and  is  refitting  in  a  Scotch  port.     If  this 


>  AviBOS  de  Donquerqae,  80  Aag. 
1588.  Carta  de  Roan  de  Juan  de 
Gamarra^  31  Aug.  1588.  *A  sido 
i>oena  nqey^  y  esto  e^  certmwo." 


(Arch,  de  Sim.  [Paris.]  MSa) 
*  PhUip  n.  to  Panna,  3  Sept.  158a 

(Arch,  de  Sim.  Ma) 
•Ibid. 
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is  in  the  territory  of  Lord  Huntley,  I  hope  he  will  stir  up  the 
Catholics  of  that  country/'  * 

And  80,  in  letter  after  letter,  Philip  clung  to  the  delusion 
that  Alexander  could  yet  cross  to  England,  and  that  the 
Armada  might  sail  up  the  Thames.  The  Duke  was  directed 
to  make  immediate  arrangements  to  that  effect  with  Medina 
Sidonia,  at  the  very  moment  when  that  tempest-tossed  grandee 
was  painfully  creeping  back  towards  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  with 
what  remained  of  his  invincible  fleet. 

Sanguine  and  pertinacious,  the  King  refused  to  believe  in 
the  downfall  of  his  long-cherished  scheme ;  and  even  whoi 
the  light  was  at  last  dawning  upon  him,  he  was  like  a  child 
crying  for  a  fresh  toy,  when  the  one  which  had  long  amused 
him  had  been  broken.  If  the  Armada  were  reaUy  very  mudi 
damaged,  it  was  easy  enough,  he  thought,  for  the  Duke  of 
Parma  to  make  him  a  new  one,  while  the  old  one  was  repair- 
ing. ^^In  case  the  Armada  is  too  much  shattered  to  come 
out,"  said  Philip,  "and  winter  compels  it  to  stay  in  that 
port,  you  must  cause  another  Armada  to  he  constructed  at 
Emden  and  the  adjacent  towns,  at  my  expense,  and,  with 
the  two  together,  you  will  certainly  be  able  to  conqu^ 
England."  * 

And  he  wrote  to  Medina  Sidonia  in  similar  terms.  That 
naval  commander  was  instructed  to  enter  the  Thames  at  once, 
if  strong  enough.  If  not,  he  was  to  winter  in  the  Scotch  port 
which  he  was  supposed  to  have  captured.  Meantime  Famese 
would  build  a  new  fleet  at  Emden,  and  in  the  spring  the  two 
dukes  would  proceed  to  accomplish  the  great  purpose.' 

But  at  last  the  arrival  of  Medina  Sidonia  at  Santander' 
dispelled  these  visions,  and  now  the  King  appeared  in  another 
attitude.  A  messenger,  coming  post-haste  from  the  captain- 
general,  arrived  in  the  early  days  of  October  at  the  Escorial 
Entering  the  palace  he  found  Idiaquez  and  Moura  pacing  up 
and  down  the  corridor,  before  the  door  of  Philip's  cabinet. 


1  Philip  n.  to  Panna,  16  Sept  1588. 
(Arch,  de  Sim.  MS.) 
«  Ibid. 
*  Philip    IL    to    Medina    Sidonia, 


15  Sept  168a     (Ait^  de  Km.  ir&) 

*  Philip  IL  to  Panna^  10  Oct  1SS& 
(Arch,  de  Sim.  MS.) 
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and  was  immediately  interrogated  by  those  comisellors,  most 
anxious,  of  course,  to  receive  authentic  intelligence  at  last  as 
to  the  fate  of  the  Armada.^  The  entire  overthrow  of  the 
great  project  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  fully  revealed  in 
Spain  ;  the  fabulous  victories  over  the  English,  and  the  anni- 
hilation of  Howard  and  all  his  ships,  were  dispersed  in  air. 
Broken,  ruined,  forlorn,  the  invincible  Armada — ^so  far  as  it 
still  existed — ^had  reached  a  Spanish  port.  Q-reat  was  the  con- 
sternation of  Idiaquez  and  Moura,  as  they  listened  to  the  tale, 
and  very  desirous  was  each  of  the  two  secretaries  that  the 
other  should  discharge  the  unwelcome  duty  of  communicating 
the  fatal  intelligence  to  the  King.^ 

At  last  Moura  consented  to  undertake  the  task,  and  entering 
the  cabinet,  he  found  Philip  seated  at  his  desk.  Of  course 
he  was  writing  letters.^  Being  informed  of  the  arrival  of  a 
messenger  from  the  north,  he  laid  down  his  pen,  and  inquired 
the  news.  The  secretary  replied  that  the  accounts  concerning 
the  Armada  were  by  no  means  so  favourable  as  could  be  wished. 
The  courier  was  then  introduced,  and  made  his  dismal  report. 
The  King  did  not  change  countenance.  "  Q-reat  thanks,"  he 
observed,  "  do  I  render  to  Almighty  God,  by  whose  generous 
hand  I  am  gifted  with  such  power,  that  I  could  easily,  if  I 
chose,  place  another  fleet  upon  the  seas.  Nor  is  it  of  very 
great  importance  that  a  running  stream  should  be  sometimes 
intercepted,  so  long  as  the  foimtain  from  which  it  flows  re- 
mains inexhaustible.'^ 

So  saying  he  resumed  his  pen,  and  serenely  proceeded  with 
his  letters.*  Christopher  Moura  stared  with  unafiected  amaze- 
ment at  his  sovereign,  thus  tranquil  while  a  shattered  worll 
was  falling  on  his  head,  and  then  retired  to  confer  with  his 
colleague. 

"  And  how  did  his  Majesty  receive  the  blow  ?"  asked 
Idiaquez. 

"  His  Majesty  thinks  nothing  of  the  blow,"  answered  Moura, 


'  Streda,  n.  ix.  564. 

•  Ibid. 

*  "Regem    literas    Boribentem    re- 
pedt"    ^bid.) 


*  Ibid.  *'Hi8  dictis  calamam  re- 
Bumit,  et  eadem  qua  oeperat  tranquil* 
litete  Yultus  ad  scribendum  redit 
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"  nor  do  I,  consequently,  make  more  of  this  great  calamity 
than  does  his  Majesty/'  ^ 

So  the  King— as  fortune  flew  away  from  him,  wrapped 
himself  in  his  virtue ;  and  his  counsellors,  imitating  their 
sovereign,  arrayed  themselves  in  the  same  garment.  Thus 
draped,  they  were  all  prepared  to  bide  the  pelting  of  the 
storm  which  was  only  beating  figuratively  on  their  heads, 
while  it  had  been  dashing  the  King's  mighty  galleons  on  the 
rocks,  and  drowning  by  thousands  the  wretched  victims  of  his 
ambition.  Soon  afterwards,  when  the  particulars  of  the 
great  disaster  were  thoroughly  known,  Philip  ordered  a  letto* 
to  be  addressed  in  his  name  to  all  the  bishops  of  Spain,  orda*- 
ing  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty  for  the  safety  of 
that  portion  of  the  invincible  Armada  which  it  had  pleaaed 
Him  to  preserve.* 

And  thus,  with  the  sound  of  mourning  throughout  Spain-^ 
for  there  was  scarce  a  household  of  which  some  beloved 
member  had  not  perished  in  the  great  catastrophe — and  with 
the  peals  of  merry  bells  over  all  England  and  Holland,  and 
with  a  solemn  ^Te  Deum'  resounding  in  every  church,  the 
curtain  fell  upon  the  great  tragedy  of  the  Armada. 

>  "  Rex,  inquit,  totom  hoc  infortu-  I       '  Strada^  n.  ix.  665.    Heirer^  III 
nium  nlbili  &i(sX,  neo  ego  pluris  quam  I  iii  113. 
ipte."    (Ibid.)  • 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

4Jezander  besieges  Bergen-op-Zoom — ^Pallavicini's  Attempt  to  seduce  Parma 
— Alexander's  Fuiy — He  is  forced  to  raise  the  Siege  of  Bergen — Grertruy- 
denberg  betrayed  to  Parma — Indignation  of  the  States — Exploits  of 
Schenk — His  Attack  on  Nymegen — He  is  defeated  and  drowned — Eng- 
lish-Dutch Expedition  to  Spain — ^Its  meagre  Results— Death  of  Guise 
and  of  the  Queen-Mother — Combinations  after  the  Murder  of  Henry  III. 
•^Tandem  fit  Surculus  Arbor. 

The  fever  of  the  past  two  years  was  followed  by  comparative 
languor.  The  deadly  crisis  was  past,  the  freedom  of  Europe 
was  saved,  Holland  and  England  breathed  again  ;  but  tension 
now  gave  place  to  exhaustion.  The  events  in  the  remainder 
of  the  year  1588,  with  those  of  1589 — ^although  important  in 
themselves-^were  the  immediate  results  of  that  history  which 
has  been,  so  minutely  detailed  in  these  volumes,  and  can  be 
indicated  in  a  very  few  pages. 

The  Duke  of  Parma,  melancholy,  disappointed,  angry — 
stung  to  the  soul  by  calumnies  as  stupid  as  they  were 
venomous,  and  already  afflicted  with  a  painful  and  lingering 
disease,  which  his  friends  attributed  to  poison  administered 
by  command  of  the  master  whom  he  had  so  faithfully 
served  —  determined,  if  possible,  to  aflTord  the  consola- 
tion which  that  master  was  so  plaintively  demanding  at  his 
hands. 

So  Alexander. led  the  splendid  army  which  had  been  packed 
in,  and  unpacked  from,  the  flat  boats  of  Newport  and  Dunkerk, 
against  Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  besieged  that  city-in  form.  Once 
of  great  commercial  importance,  although  somewhat  fallen 
away  from  its  original  prosperity,  Bergen  was  well  situate  on 
a  little  stream  which  connected  it  with  the  tide-waters  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  was  the  only  place  in  Brabant,  except  Willem- 
stad,  still  remaining  to  the  States.  Opposite  lay  the  Isle  of 
Tholen  from  which  it  was  easily  to  be  supplied  and  rein- 
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forced.  The  Vosmeer,  a  branch  of  the  Scheldt,  separated  the 
island  from  the  main^  and  there  was  a  path  along  the  bed  of 
that  estuary,  which,  at  dead  low-water,  was  practicable  for 
wading.  Alexander,  accordingly,  sent  a  party  of  eight  hundred 
pikemen,  under  Montigny,  Marquis  of  Renty,  and  Ottavio 
Mansfeld,  supported  on  the  dyke  by  three  thousand  mus- 
keteers, across  the  dangerous  ford,  at  ebb-tide,  in  order  to 
seize  this  important  island  It  was  an  adventure  similar  to 
those,  which,  in  the  days  of  the  grand  commander,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  Mondragon,  had  been  on  two  occasions  so 
brilliantly  successful.  But  the  Isle  of  Tholen  was  now  de- 
fended by  Count  Solms  and  a  garrison  of  fierce  amphibious 
Zeelanders — of  those  determined  bands  which  had  just  been 
holding  Famese  and  his  fleet  in  prison,  and  daring  him  to  the 
issue — and  the  invading  party,  after  fortunately  accomplishing 
their  night-journey  along  the  bottom  of  the  Vosmeer,  were 
unable  to  effect  a  landing,  were  driven  \rith  considerable 
loss  into  the  waves  again,  and  compelled  to  find  their  way 
back  as  best  they  could,  along  their  dangerous  path,  and  with 
a  rapidly  rising  tide.  It  was  a  blind  and  desperate  venture,  and 
the  Vosmeer  soon  swallowed  four  hundred  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  rest,  half-drowned  or  smothered,  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  shore — the  chiefs  of  the  expedition,  Renty  and  Mansfeld, 
having  been  with  difficulty  rescued  by  their  followers,  wh«i 
nearly  sinking  in  the  tide.^ 

The  Duke  continued  the  siege,  but  the  place  was  well 
defended  by  an  English  and  Dutch  garrison,  to  the  number 
of  five  thousand,  and  commanded  by  Colonel  Morgan,  that 
bold  and  much  experienced  Welshman,  so  well  known  in  the 
Netherland  wars.  Willoughby  and  Maurice  of  Nassau,  and 
Olden-Bameveld  were,  at  different  times,  within  the  walls ;  for 
the  Duke  had  been  unable  to  invest  the  place  so  closely  as  to 
prevent  all  communications  from  without ;  and,  while  Maurice 
was  present,  there  were  almost  daily  sorties  from  the  town, 
with  many  a  spirited  skirmish,  to  give  pleasure  to  the  martial 

'  Bor.  III.  XXV.  338-341.  Parma  to  PbUip  II.,  I  Oct  1588.  (Arch,  do  Sn 
If3.)    Herrera,  UL  ii.  U4^  #eg. 
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young  Prince.*  The  English  officers,  Vere  and  Baskerville, 
and  two  Netherland  colonels,  the  brothers  Bax,  lo  Oct 
most  distinguished  themselves  on  these  occasions.  ^^^^ 
The  siege  was  not  going  on  with  the  good  fortune  which  had 
usually  attended  the  Spanish  leaguer  of  Dutch  cities,  while, 
on  the  29th  September,  a  personal  incident  came  to  increase 
Alexander's  dissatisfaction  and  melancholy. 

On  that  day  the  Duke  was  sitting  in  his  tent,  brooding,  as 
he  was  apt  to  do,  over  the  unjust  accusations  which  had  been 
heaped  upon  him  in  regard  to  the  failure  of  the  Armada,  when 
a  stranger  was  announced.  His  name,  he  said,  was  Giacomo 
Morone,  and  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Horace 
Fallavicini,  a  Genoese  gentleman  long  established  in  London, 
and  known  to  be  on  confidential  terms  with  the  English 
government.  Alexander  took  the  letter,  and  glancing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  last  page,  saw  that  it  was  not  signed. 

"  How  dare  you  bring  me  a  dispatch  without  a  signature  ?" 
he  exclaimed.  The  messenger,  who  was  himself  a  Genoese, 
assured  the  Duke  that  the  letter  was  most  certainly  written 
by  Pallavicini — who  had  himself  placed  it,  sealed,  in  his 
hands — and  that  he  had  supposed  it  signed,  although  he  had 
of  course,  not  seen  the  inside. 

Alexander  began  to  read  the  note,  which  was  not  a  very 
long  one,  and  his  brow  instantly  darkened.  He  read  a  line 
or  two  more,  when,  with  an  exclamation  of  fury,  he  drew  his 
dagger,  and,  seizing  the  astonished  Genoese  by  the  throat, 
was  about  to  strike  him  dead.  Suddenly  mastering  his  rage, 
however,  by  a  strong  effort,  and  remembering  that  the  man 
might  be  a  useful  witness,  he  flung  Morone  from  him. 

"  If  I  had  Pallavicini  here,"  he  said,  "  I  would  treat  him 
as  I  have  just  refrained  from  using  you.  And  if  I  had  any 
suspicion  that  you  were  aware  of  the  contents  of  this  letter,  I 
would  send  you  this  instant  to  be  hanged.''  * 

The  unlucky  despatch-bearer  protested  his  innocence  of  all 

'Bor,  tt5tm<p.  I  manera    que   me    lerante    de   donde 

'  "  Y  como  fue  viendo    la    desvor-   i  estaba  con   resolucion   de  darle ,  esto- 

euenza  y  yellaqueria    me    altero  de   |  cadaSi  y  Dios  me  alumbr6  oon  ponerme 
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complicily  with  Pallavicini^  and  his  ignorance  of  the  tenor  of 
the  communication  by  which  the  Duke's  wrath  had  been  bo 
much  excited.  He  was  then  searched  and  cross-examined 
most  carefuUy  by  Richardot  and  other  counsellors,  and — 
his  innocence  being  made  apparent — ^he  was  ultimately  dis- 
charged. 

The  letter  of  Pallavicini  was  simply  an  attempt  to  sound 
Farnese  as  to  his  sentiments  in  regard  to  a  secret  scheme, 
which  could  afterwards  be  arranged  in  form,  and  according  to 
which  he  was  to  assume  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands 
himself,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  King,  to  guarantee  to  England 
the  possession  of  the  cautionary  towns,  until  her  advances  to 
the  States  should  be  refunded,  and  to  receive  the  support  and 
perpetual  alliance  of  the  Queen  in  his  new  and  rebellious 
position.^ 

Here  was  additional  evidence,  if  any  were  wanting,  of  the 
universal  belief  in  his  disloyalty  ;  and  Alexander,  faithful,  if 
man  ever  were  to  his  master — was  cut  to  the  heart,  and 
irritated  almost  to  madness,  by  such  insolent  propositions. 
There  is  neither  proof  nor  probability  that  the  Queen's  govern- 
ment was  implicated  in  this  intrigue  of  Pallavicini,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  inspired  by  the  ambition  of  achieving 
a  bit  of  Machiavellian  policy  quite  on  his  own  account 
Nothing  came  of  the  proposition,  and  the  Duke,  having  trans- 
mitted to  the  King  a  minute  narrative  of  the  affair,  together 
with  indignant  protestations  of  the  fidelity  which  all  the 
world  seemed  determined  to  dispute,  received  most  affectionate 
replies  from  that  monarch,  breathing  nothing  but  unbounded 
confidence  in  his  nephew's  innocence  and  devotion.' 


delante  que  oonyenia  que  eete  hombre 
se  guardase  a  buen  recado,  porque 
y.  IL  pueda  entender  del  lo  (jue  para 
este  nego  reporte  me;  y  le  dije  que  si 
JO  tuviesse  al  Palavicino  se  la  daria 
cual  el  mereoe,  7  a  yob  si  supiese  que 
sabeis  este  nego,  os  mandaria  luego 
colgar.  Acab^  de  leer  la  carta,  j  cuanto 
mas  la  vi  y  consider^  la  hall^  mas 
vellaca  j  enconsonada."  Parma  to 
Philip  II.  2d  Sept.  1588.      (Aroh.  de 


Sim.  MS.)  Compare  Strada^  n.  I  iS. 
673,  seq. 

>  Parma  to  Philip,  MS.  last  dted. 
Orazio  Pallavicini  to  Gtaocnno  Morooe, 
31  Aug.  1588.  (Arch,  de  Sim.  MS&J 
Strada,  ubi  $up, 

•Parma  to  Idiaques,  1  Oct  1588. 
Philip  to  Parma,  17  Oct  1588.  Idi* 
quez  to  Parma,  17  Oct  1588.  (Aich 
de  Sim.  MSS.) 
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Such  assurances  from  any  other  man  in  the  world  might 
have  disarmed  suspicion,  but  Alexander  knew  his  master  too 
well  to  repose  upon  his  word,  and  remembered  too  bitterly 
the  last  hours  of  Don  John  of  Austria — whose  dying  pillow 
he  had  soothed,  and  whose  death  had  been  hastened^  as  he 
knew,  either  by  actual  poison  or  by  the  hardly  less  &tal  venom 
of  slander — to  regain  tranquillity  as  to  his  own  position. 

The  King  was  desirous  that  Pallavicini  should  be  invited 
over  to  Flanders,  in  order  that  Alexander,  under  pretence  of 
listening  to  his  propositions,  might  draw  from  the  Grenoese 
all  the  particulars  of  his  scheme,  and  then,  at  leisure,  inflict 
the  pimishment  which  he  had  deserved.^  But  insuperable 
obstacles  presented  themselves,  nor  was  Alexander  desirous 
of  affording  still  further  pretexts  for  his  slanderers. 

Very  soon  after  this  incident — most  important  as  showing 
the  real  situation  of  various  parties,  although  without  any 
immediate  result — Alexander  received  a  visit  in  his  tent 
from  another  stranger.  This  time  the  visitor  was  an  English- 
man, one  Lieutenant  Grimstone,  and  the  object  of  his  inter- 
view with  the  Duke  was  not  political,  but  had  a  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  siege  of  Bergen.  He  was  accompanied  by  a 
countryman  of  his  own.  Bedhead  by  name,  a  camp-suttler  by 
profession.  The  two  represented  themselves  as  deserters  from 
the  besieged  city,  and  offered,  for  a  handsome  reward,  to 
conduct  a  force  of  Spaniards,  by  a  secret  path,  into  one  of  the 
gates.  The  Duke  questioned  them  narrowly,  and  being 
satisfied  with  their  intelligence  and  coolness,  caused  them  to 
take  an  oath  on  the  Evangelists,  that  they  were  not  playing 
him  false.  He  then  selected  a  band  of  one  hundred  mus- 
keteers, partly  Spaniards,  partly  Walloons — to  be  followed  at 

20  Oct    a  distance    by  a    much    more    considerable  force, 

1588.  two  thousand  in  number,  under  Sancho  de  Leyva 
and  the  Marquis  of  Renti — and  appointed  the  following  night 
for  an  enterprise  against  the  city,  under  the  guidance  of 
Grimstone. 

It  was  a  wild  autumnal  night,  moonless,  pitch-dark,  with  a 

'  Idia(^U0z  to  Parma,  MS.  last  dteci 
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storm  of  wind  and  rain.  The  waters  were  out — ^fpr  the  dykes 
had  been  cut  in  all  directions  by  the  defenders  of  the  city — 
and,  with  exception  of  some  elevated  points  occupied  by 
Parma's  forces,  the  whole  country  was  overflowed.  Before 
the  party  set  forth  on  their  daring  expedition,  the  two  Eng- 
lishmen were  tightly  bound  with  cords,  and  led,  each,  by  two 
soldiers  instructed  to  put  them  to  instant  death  if  their  con- 
duct should  give  cause  for  suspicion.  But  both  Grimstone 
and  Bedhead  preserved  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  inspired 
a  strong  confidence  in  their  honest  intention  to  betray  their 
countrymen.  And  thus  the  band  of  bold  adventurers  plunged 
at  once  into  the  darkness,  and  soon  found  themselves  con- 
tending  with  the  tempest,  and  wading  breast  high  in  the 
black  waters  of  the  Scheldt. 

After  a  long  and  perilous  struggle,  they  at  length  reached 
the  appointed  gate.  The  external  portcullis  was  raised,  and 
the  fifteen  foremost  of  the  band  rushed  into  the  town.  At 
the  next  moment.  Lord  Willoughby,  who  had  been  privy  to 
the  whole  scheme,  cut  with  his  own  hand  the  cords  which  held 
the  portcullis,  and  entrapped  the  leaders  of  the  expedition, 
who  were  all  at  once  put  to  the  sword,  while  their  followers 
were  thundering  at  the  gate.  The  lieutenant  and  suttler, 
who  had  thus  overreached  that  great  master  of  dissimulation, 
Alexander  Famese,  were  at  the  same  time  unbound  by  their 
comrades,  and  rescued  from  the  fate  intended  for  theuL 

Notwithstanding  the  probability — when  the  portcullis  fell — 
that  the  whole  party  had  been  deceived  by  an  artifice  of  war, 
the  adventurers,  who  had  come  so  far,  refused  to  abandon  the 
enterprise,  and  continued  an  impatient  battery  upon  the  gate. 
At  last  it  was  swung  wide  open,  and  a  furious  onslaught  was 
made  by  the  garrison  upon  the  Spaniards.  There  was  a 
fierce,  brief  struggle,  and  then  the  assailants  were  utterly 
routed.  Some  were  killed  under  the  walls,  while  the  rest 
were  hunted  into  the  waves.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  expe- 
dition (a  thousand  in  number)  perished.^ 

*  Panna  to  Phffip  II.  30  Oct  1588.    I   275^o.     Bor,   III.  xxv.  340.    Herren, 
CAjrch.de  Sim.   Ma)       Meteren,    xv.   |  III.  iL  118,  ^ej.    Strada,  IL  x.  583,  &3^ 
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It  had  now  become  obvious  to*  the  Duke  that  his  siege  must 
be  raised.  The  days  were  gone  when  the  walls  of  Dutch 
towns  seemed  to  melt  before  the  first  scornful  glance  of  the 
Spanish  invader,  and  when  a  summons  meant  a  surrender, 
and  a  surrender  a  massacre.  Now,  strong  in  the  feeling  of 
independence,  and  supported  by  the  courage  and  endurance 
of  their  English  allies,  the  Hollanders  had  learned  to  humble 
the  pride  of  Spain  as  it  had  never  been  humbled  before. 
The  hero  of  a  hundred  battle-fields,  the  inventive  and  bril-- 
liant  conqueror  of  Antwerp,  seemed  in  the  deplorable  issue 
of  the  English  invasion  to  have  lost  all  his  genius,  all  his 
fortune.  A  cloud  had  fallen  upon  his  fame,  and  he  now  saw 
himself,  at  the  head  of  the  best  army  in  Europe,  compelled 
to  retire,  defeated  and  humiliated,  from  the  walls  of  Beigen. 
Winter  was  coming  on  apace ;  the  country  was  flooded  ;  the 
storms  in  that  bleak  r^on  and  inclement  season  were  inces- 
sant ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  before  his  army  should 
be  drowned. 

On  the  night  of  12-13  November  he  set  fire  to  his  camp, 
and  took  his  departure.  By  daybreak  he  was  descried  in  full 
retreat,  and  was  hotly  pursued  by  the  English  and  Dutch  from 
the  city,  who  drove  the  great  Alexander  and  his  legions  before 
them  in  ignominious  flight.  Lord  Willoughby,  in  full  view 
of  the  retiring  enemy,  indulged  the  allied  forces  with  a  chi- 
valrous spectacle.  Calling  a  halt,  after  it .  had  become  obvi- 
ously useless,  with  their  small  force  of  cavalry,  to  follow  any 


Gamero,  Gneiras  de  Plandee  (Braseles, 
1625),  p.  231,  232.  Coloma,  Goerras 
de  lo8  Estados  Bazos,  L  10,  11.    Sir 

20 

W.  Drury  to  Burgbley,  -  Oct  1688. 

(a  P.  Office  M&) 

"Seemeth  to  my  simple  opiDion  a 
gfpeat  commendation  mito  the  gentle- 
man that  could  so  sweetly  chfurm  so 
wise  and  learned  a  master  in  his  own 
art  as  the  Duke  of  Paima  is,''  Aa 

The  Jesuit  Strada,  however — ^who 
narrates  all  the  trickeries  of  Philip  and 
of  Famese  with  so  much  applause— is 
shocked  at  the  duplicity  of  Lieutenant 
Grimstone;    and  Coloma   is    ineffably 


disgusted  at  such  sharp  practice. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Meteren  (xv. 
276^0)  and  others,  that  Sir  William 
Stanley  was  in  this  expedition,  and 
that  he  very  narrowly  escaped  being 
taken  with  the  first  fifteen.  This 
would  have  been  probable  enough, 
had  he  been  there,  for  his  valour  was 
equal  to  his  treachery.  But  Parma 
does  not  mention  his  name  in  the  letters 
describing  the  adventure,  and  it  is 
therefore  unlikely  that  he  was  present 
At  any  rate  he  escaped  nature,  and, 
with  it,  a  traitor's  death.  Strada  says 
expressly,  "Stanlaeo  ad  id  operia 
nequaquam  adhibita" 
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longer^  through  a  flooded  country,  an  enemy  who  had  aban- 
doned his  design,  he  solemnly  conferred  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  the  officers  who 
had  most  distinguished  themselves  during  the  si^e,  Frauds 
Vere,  Baskerville,  Powell,  Parker,  Knowles,  and  on  the  two 
Netherland  brothers,  Paul  and  Marcellus  Bax.^ 

The  Duke  of  Parma  then  went  into  winter  quarters  in 
Brabant,  and,  before  the  spring,  that  obedient  Province  had 
been  eaten  as  bare  as  Flanders  had  already  been  by  the 
friendly  Spaniards. 

An  excellent  understanding  between  England  and  Holland 
had  been  the  result  of  their  united  and  splendid  exertions 
against  the  Invincible  Armada.    Late  in  the  year  1588  Sir 
John  Norris  had  been  sent  by  the  Queen  to  offisr  her  congra- 
tulations and  earnest  thanks  to  the  States  for  their  valuable 
assistance  in  preserving    her   throne,   and    to    solicit    their 
cooperation  in  some  new  designs  against  the  common  foe.' 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  epoch  of  good  feeling  was  but 
of  brief  duration.     Bitterness  and  dissension  seemed  the  ine- 
vitable conditions  of  the  English-Dutch  alliance.     It  vrill  be 
remembered,  that,  on  the  departure  of  Leicester,  several  cities 
had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Count  Maurice 
and  the  States  ;  and  that  civil  war  in  the  scarcely-born  com- 
monwealth had  been  the  result.    Medenblik,  Naarden,  and  the 
other  contumacious  cities,  had  however  been  reduced  to  obedi- 
ence after  the  reception  of  the  Earl's  resignation,  but  the  impor- 
tant city  of  Gertruydenberg  had  remained  in  a  chronic  state  of 
mutiny.    This  rebellion  had  been  partially  appeased  during  the 
year  1588  by  the  efforts  of  Willoughby,  who  had  strengthened 
the  garrison  by  reinforcements  of  English  troops  under  command 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  John  Wingfield.   Early  in  1589 
however,  the  whole  garrison  became  rebellious,  disarmed 
and  maltreated  the  burghers,  and  demanded  immediate  pay- 
ment of  the  heavy  arrearages  still  due  to  the  troops.    Wil- 


>  Bor,  vbi  sup.  Meteren.  Compare 
Ooloma,  I.  11,  12.  Herrera,  ubi  sup. 
BCrada,  x.  588. 

'  PropoaitioDa  of  Sir  John  Korris  to 


CJooncil  of  State.    Bor,  IIL  xxr.  361, 

29  Oct 

362.     Sir  Ed.  Norris  to  — — ^ 1 

1588.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
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loughby,  who — ^much  disgusted  with  his  career  in  the  Nether- 
hinds — was  about  leaving  for  England,  complaining  that  the 
States  had  not  only  left  him  without  remuneration  for  his 
services,  but  had  not  repaid  his  own  advances,  nor  even  given 
him  a  complimentary  dinner,  tried  in  vain  to  pacify  them. 
A  rumour  became  very  current,  moreover,  that  the  garrison 
had  opened  negotiations  with  Alexander  Famese,  and  accord- 
ingly Maurice  of  Nassau — of  whose  patrimonial  property  the 
city  of  Gertruydenberg  made  a  considerable  proportion,  to  the 
amount  of  eight  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year^ — after  sum- 
moning the  garrison,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  the  States, 
to  surrender,  laid  siege  to  the  place  in  form.  It  would  have 
been  cheaper,  no  doubt,  to  pay  the  demands  of  the  garrison 
in  full,  and  allow  them  to  depart.  But  Maurice  considered 
his  honour  at  stake.  His  letters  of  summons,  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  rebellious  commandant  and  his  garrison  as  self- 
seeking  foreigners  and  mercenaries,  were  taken  in  very  ill 
part.  Wingfield  resented  the  statement  in  very  insolent 
language,  and  offered  to  prove  its  falsehood  with  his  sword 
against  any  man  and  in  any  place  whatever.  Willoughby 
wrote  to  his  brother-in-law,  from  Flushing,  when  about  to 
embark,  disapproving  of  his  conduct  and  of  his  language ; 
and  to  Maurice,  deprecating  hostile  measures  against  a  city 
under  the  protection  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  At  any  rate,  he 
claimed  that  Sir  John  Wingfield  and  his  wife,  the  Countess 
of  Kent,  with  their  newly-born  child,  should  be  allowed  to 
depart  from  the  place.  But  Wingfield  expressed  great  scorn 
at  any  suggestion  of  retreat,  and  vowed  that  he  would  rather 
surrender  the  city  to  the  Spaniards  than  tolerate  the  presump- 
tion of  Maurice  and  the  States.  The  young  Prince  accordingl 
opened  his  batteries,  but  before  an  entrance  could  be  effected  into 
the  town,  was  obliged  to  retire  at  the  approach  of  Count  Mansfeld 
with  a  much  superior  force.  Gertruydenberg  was  lo  April, 
now  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards  (10  April,  1589)  ^^^^• 
in  accordance  with  a  secret  negociation  which  had  been 
proceeding  all  the  spring,  and  had  been  brought  to  a  conclu- 


1  OrteU  to  WoUey,  9  April,  1689.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
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sion  at  last.  The  garrison  received  twelve  months'  pay  in 
full  and  a  gratuity  of  five  months  in  addition,  and  the  city 
was  then  reduced  into  obedience  to  Spain  and  Rome  on  the 
terms  which  had  been  usual  during  the  government  of  Far- 


nese/ 


The  loss  of  this  city  was  most  severe  to  the  republic,  lor 
the  enemy  had  thus  gained  an  entrance  into  the  yearj  heart 
of  Holland.  It  was  a  more  important  acquisition  to  Alex- 
ander than  even  Bergen-op-Zoom  would  have  been,  and  it  was 
a  bitter  reflection  that  to  the  treachery  of  Netherlanders  and 
of  their  English  allies  this  great  disaster  was  owing.  All  the 
wrath  aroused  a  year  before  by  the  famous  treason  of  York 
and  Stanley,  and  which  had  been  successfully  extinguished, 
now  flamed  forth  afresh.  The  States  published  a  placard 
denouncing  the  men  who  had  thus  betrayed  the  cause  of 
freedom,  and  surrendered  the  city  of  Gertruydenberg  to  the 
Spaniards,  as  peijured  traitors  whom  it  was  made  lawful  to 
hang,  whenever  or  wherever  caught,  without  trial  or  sentence, 
and  ofiering  fifty  florins  a-head  for  every  private  soldier  and 
one  hundred  florins  for  any  officer  of  the  garrisoiL  A  list  of 
these  Englishmen  and  Netherlanders,  so  far  as  known,  wak 
appended  to  the  placard,  and  the  catalogue  was  headed  by 
the  name  of  Sir  John  Wingfield.* 

Thus  the  consequences  of  the  fatal  event  were  even  more 
deplorable  than  the  loss  of  the  city  itself  The  fury  of  Olden- 
Bameveld  at  the  treason  was  excessive,  and  the  great  Advo- 
cate governed  the  policy  of  the  republic,  at  this  period,  ahnost 
like  a  dictator.*    The  States,  easily  acknowledging  the  sway 


>  Bor,  IIL  zxvl  403-419.  Strada^ 
IL  X.  600-609.     Coloma,  I.  20-23. 

*  Bor,  ubi  sup,    Bodley  to  Burghlej, 

^  April,  1589.     (B.  Mus.  Galba,  D.  iv. 

144,  MS.) 

•  **For  all  here  is  directed  by 
Holland,  and  Holland  is  carried  away 
by  Bameveld,  whose  resolutions  are 
BO  fbll  of  self-will,  and  so  opposite  to 
her  Majesty's  proceedings,  as  there 
are  of  the  wisest  among  themselves 
(hat  (ear  by  his   dealing  some  great 


alteration.  For  the  hindraDce  of 
which,  I  cannot  propose  any  better 
means  than  if  that  course  which  u 
held  between  him  and  OrteU  might 
be  stopped  in  England  For  matters 
here  are  so  handled  at  this  present, 
as  in  whatsoever  oause  the  States- 
General,  or  they  of  Holland  and  Zee- 
land,  have  to  deal  with  her  M^eetj, 
they  neither  propose  it  before  to  the 
council  of  state,  nor  impart  it  with 
her  M^esty's  lieutenant  or  counsei- 
lors;    but^    by  Bameveld*s    direcCiob 
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of  the  imperious  orator,  became  bitter  and  wrathful  with  the 
English^  side  by  side  with  whom  they  had  lately  been  so 
cordially  standing. 

Willoughby,  on  his  part,  now  at  the  English  court,  was 
furious  with  the  States,  and  persuaded  the  leading  counsellors 
of  the  Queen  as  well  as  her  Majesty  herself,  to  adopt  his  view 
of  the  transaction.  Wingfield,  it  was  asserted,  was  quite 
innocent  in  the  matter ;  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
French  language,  and  therefore  was  unable  to  read  a  word  of 
the  letters  addressed  to  him  by  Maurice  and  the  replies  which 
had  been  signed  by  himself.  Whether  this  strange  excuse 
ought  to  be  accepted  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  was  no 
traitor  like  York  and  Stanley,  and  no  friend  to  Spain  ;  for  he 
had  stipulated  for  himself  the  right  to  return  to  England,  and 
had  neither  received  nor  desired  any  reward.  He  hated  Mau- 
rice and  he  hated  the  States,  but  he  asserted  that  he  had 
been  held  in  durance,  that  the  garrison  was  mutinous,  and 
that  he  was  no  more  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the  city  than 
Sir  Francis  Vere  had  been,  who  had  also  been  present,  and 
whose  name  had  been  subsequently  withdrawn,  in  honourable 
fashion  from  the  list  of  traitors,  by  authority  of  the  States. 
His  position — so  far  as  he  was  personally  concerned — seemed 
defensible,  and  the  Queen  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  his 
innocence.  Willoughby  complained  that  the  republic  was 
utterly  in  the  hands  of  Bameveld,  that  no  man  ventured  to 
lift  his  voice  or  his  eyes  in  presence  of  the  terrible  Advocate 
who  ruled  every  Netherlander  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  that  his 
violent  and  threatening  language  to  Wingfield  and  himself  at 
the  dinner-table  in  Bergen-op-Zoom  on  the  subject  of  the 
mutiny  (when  one  hundred  of  the  Gtertruydenberg  garrison 
were  within  sound  of  his  voice)  had  been  the  chief  cause  of 
the  rebellion.^  Inspired  by  these  remonstrances,  the  Queen 
once  more  emptied  the  vials  of  her  wrath  upon  the  United 


solioit  all  hy  Ortell,  and  so  receiye 
their  despatch.  Whereunto  the  repo- 
tation  of  every  action  doth  redound 
unto  him,  and  her  Majesty's  lieutenant 
and    ministers    are    little    reguded." 


S>  Feb. 

Bodley    to    Burghley,    -— — ,    158a 

2  March 

(Br.  Mus.  Galba,  D.  iv.  55,  MS.) 
*  Bor,  ttbisvp. 
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Netherlands.  The  criminatioDS  and  recriminatioDS  seemed 
endless,  and  it  was  most  fortunate  that  Spain  had  been  weak- 
ened, that  Alexander,  a  prey  to  melancholy  and  to  lingering 
disease,  had  gone  to  the  baths  of  Spa  to  recruit  his  shattered 
health,  and  that  his  attention  and  the  schemes  of  Philip  for 
the  year  1589  and  the  following  period  were  to  be  directed 
towards  France.  Otherwise  the  commonwealth  could  hardly 
have  escaped  still  more  severe  disasters  than  those  already 
experienced  in  this  unfortunate  condition  of  its  affaire,  and 
this  almost  hopeless  misunderstanding  with  its  most  important 
and  vigorous  friend.* 

While  these  events  had  been  occurring  in  the  heart  of  the 
republic,  Martin  Schenk,  that  restless  freebooter,  had  been 
pursuing  a  bustling  and  most  lucrative  career  on  its  outskirts. 
AU  the  episcopate  of  Cologne — that  debatable  land  of  the 
two  rival  paupers,  Bavarian  Ernest  and  Gebhard  Truchsess — 
trembled  before  him.  Mothers  «cared  their  children  into 
quiet  with  the  terrible  name  of  Schenk,  and  farmers  and 
land-younkers  throughout  the  electorate  and  the  land  of 
Berg,  Cleves,  and  Juliers,  paid  their  black -mail,  as  if  it  were 
a  constitutional  impost,  to  escape  the  levying  process  of  the 
redoubtable  partisan. 

But  Martin  was  no  longer  seconded,  as  he  should  have 
been,  by  the  States,  to  whom  he  had  been  ever  faithful  since 
he  forsook  the  banner  of  Spain  for  their  own  ;   and  he  had 


*  Bor,  ubi  sup.  and  448-457. 

Willoughby  published  a  very  bitter 
pamphlet  in  reply  to  the  severe  at- 
tacks of  01den-Barne?eld  and  his  parti- 
sans. *'The  child  of  Milord  Wil- 
loughby is  bom  at  last,"  said  Joachim 
Ortell;  *Uhe  book  is  printed,  and  is 
as  full  of  lies  as  an  egg  is  of  meat " 
(so  vol  leugens  als  een  ey  vol  suyvels). 

Walsingham — as  might  be  supposed 
— much  regretted  these  misunder- 
standings, ^though  he  was  inclined 
to  censure  the  States.  "I  like  very 
well,"  he  said,  "that  the  placcard 
Rhould  rather  be  answered  by  Lord 
Willoughby  than  by  her  Majesty. 
But  to  have  it  not  answered  at  all 
were  the  best Their  ingrati- 
tude  is  great,  yet  seeing   we  cannot 


sever  ourselves  from  them  witiioiit  in- 
finite  danger,  their  errors  are  to  be 
winked  at  for  a  time.  It  may  be  that 
the  disgrace  inflicted  on  them  throogh 
the  loss  of  Gertruydenbeig  will  some- 
what bumble  them ;  for  seeing  Bame- 
velt,  the  principal  ringleader  amnngHt 
them,  begins  to  stick  ^il,  I  think  the 
rest  will  stoop.  But  when  I  look  into 
their  strange  course  in  pubtishing 
their  placcMxl,  after  the  loss  of  the 
town  to  hazard  the  loss  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's fevour,  I  must  conclude  that 
with  the  loss  of  the  town  they  have 
ket     their    wits."     Walangham     tt 

Burghley,    ?-^!i    1589.      (Br,    MiUL 

Galba,  D.  ivf  171^  Ma) 
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even  gone  to  England  and  complained  to  the  Queen  of  the 
short-comings  of  those  who  owed  him  so  much.  His  in- 
genious and  daring  exploit — the  capture  of  Bonn — has  already 
been  narrated,  but  the  States  had  neglected  the  proper  pre- 
cautions to  secure  that  important  city.  It  had  consequently, 
after  a  six  months'  siege,  been  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards 
under  Prince  Chimay,  on  the  19th  of  September  ;  ^  while,  in 
December  following,  the  city  of  Wachtendonk,  between  the 
Bhine  and  Meuse,  had  fallen  into  Mansfeld's  hands.^  Bhein* 
berg,  the  only  city  of  the  episcopate  which  remained  to  the 
deposed  Truchsess,  was  soon  afterwards  invested  by  the  troops 
of  Parma,  and  Schenk  in  vain  summoned  the  States-General 
to  take  proper  measures  for  its  defence.  But  with  the  enemy 
now  eating  his  way  towards  the  heart  of  Holland,  and  with  so 
many  dangers  threatening  them  on  every  side,  it  was  thought 
imprudent  to  go  so  far  away  to  seek  the  enemy.  So  Gebhard 
retired  in  despair  into  Germany,  and  Martin  did  what  he 
could  to  protect  Rheinberg,  and  to  fill  his  own  coffers  at  the 
expense  of  the  whole  country  side. 

He  had  built  a  fort,  which  then  and  long  afterwards  bore 
his  name — Schenken  Schans,  or  Schenk's  Sconce — at  that 
important  point  where  the  Rhine,  opening  its  two  arms  to 
enclose  the  "good  meadow"  island  of  Batavia,  becomes  on 
the  left  the  Waal,  while  on  the  right  it  retains  its  ancient 
name ;  and  here,  on  the  outermost  edge  of  the  republic, 
and  looking  straight  from  his  fastness  into  the  fruitful  fields 
of  Munster,  Westphalia,  and  the  electorate,  the  industrious 
Martin  devoted  himself  with  advantage  to  his  favourite 
pursuits. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  on  the  heath  of  Lippe,  he  had 
attacked  a  body  of  Spanish  musketeers,  more  than  a  thousand 


1  Slrada,  X.  684-595.  Coloma^  L 
12-14.     Bor,  III.  XXV.  328. 

•  Strada,  X.  599,  who  states  that 
bomb-shells — which  he  elaborately  de- 
scribes, were  first  used  at  this  sie^ 
of  Wachtendonk.  They  had  been  in- 
yented,  he  says,  a  few  days  before  its 


commencement,  by  an  artizan  of  Venlo, 
for  his  own  misfortune  and  that  of  hia 
city ;  for  he  set  the  town  of  Venlo  on 
fire,  and  burned  down  two-thirds  of 
it,  by  a  premature  explosion  of  hjf 
new  projectiles. 
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Atrong,  who  were  protecting  a  convoy  of  provisions,  treasore, 
n  Aug.  and  furniture,  sent  by  Famese  to  Yerdugo,  royal  go- 
1689.  vemor  of  Friesland.  Schenk,  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  man,  had  pat  the  greater  part  of  these  Spaniards  «id 
Walloons  to  the  sword,  and  routed  the  rest.  The  lead^  of 
the  expedition,  Colonel  Aristotle  Patton,  who  had  once  played 
him  80  foul  a  trick  in  the  surrender  of  G-elder,  had  soon  takeo 
to  flight,  when  he  found  his  ancient  enemy  upon  him,  and, 
dashing  into  the  Lippe,  had  succeeded,  by  the  strength  uid 
speed  of  his  horse,  in  gaining  the  opposite  bank,  and  effecting 
liis  escape.  Had  he  waited  many  minutes  longer  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  treacherous  Aristotle  would  have  passed  a 
comfortless  half-hour  with  his  former  comrade.  Treasure  to 
the  amount  of  seven  thousand  crowns  in  gold,  five  hundred 
horses,  with  jewels,  plate,  and  other  articles  of  value,  were  the 
fruit  of  this  adventure,  and  Schenk  returned  with  his  followers^ 
highly  delighted,  to  Schenkenschans,^  and  sent  the  captured 
Spanish  colours  to  her  Majesty  of  England  as  a  token.^ 

A  few  miles  below  his  fortress  was  Nymegen,  and  towards 
that  ancient  and  wealthy  city  Schenk  had  often  cast  longing 
eyes.  It  still  held  for  the  King,  although  on  the  very  con- 
fines of  Batavia ;  but  while  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of 
Philip,  it  claimed  the  privileges  of  the  empire.  From  earliest 
times  it  had  held  its  head  very  high  among  imperial  towns, 
had  been  one  of  the  three  chief  residences  of  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne,  and  still  paid  the  annual  tribute  of  a  glove  full 
of  pepper  to  the  German  empire.* 

On  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  August,  1589,  there  was  a 
wedding-feast  in  one  of  the  splendid  mansions  of  the  stately 
city.  The  festivities  were  prolonged  until  deep  in  the  mid- 
summer's night,  and  harp  and  viol  were  still  inspiring  the  feet 
of  the  dancers,  when  on  a  sudden,  in  the  midst  of  the  holiday- 
groups,  appeared  the  grim  visage  of  Martin  Schenk,  the  mao 


'  Strada,  X.  630,  631.    Ck)loma,  II. 
26-27.     Bor,    IIL   xxvl  469.     Bodley 

2 

to  Walsmgbam,  —  Aug.    1589. 
Utis.  Galba,  D.  y.  p.  60.  MS.) 


(Br. 


*  Bodley  to  Burgfaley,  ^  Aug.  ISSa 

(Br.  Mob.  Oalba,  D.  iy.  p.  56^  MS.) 
'  Gmodardini,  ^ooet. 
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who  never  smiled.  Clad  in  no  wedding-garment^  but  in 
armour  of  proof,  with  morion  on  head,  and  sword  in  hand,  the 
great  freebooter  strode  heavily  through  the  ball-room,  fol- 
lowed by  a  party  of  those  terrible  musketeers  who  never  gave 
or  asked  for  quarter,  while  the  affrighted  revellers  fluttered 
away  before  them. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  dark  night,  he  had  just  dropped 
down  the  river  from  his  castle,  with  five-and-twenty  barges, 
had  landed  with  his  most  trusted  soldiers  in  the  foremost 
vessels,  had  battered  down  the  gate  of  St.  Anthony,  and 
surprised  and  slain  the  guard.  Without  waiting  for  the  rest 
of  his  boats,  he  had  then  stolen  with  his  comrades  through 
the  silent  streets,  and  torn  away  the  lattice-work,  and  other 
slight  defences  on  the  rear  of  the  house  which  they  had  now 
entered,  and  through  which  they  intended  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  market-place.  Martin  had  long  since  selected 
this  mansion  as  a  proper  position  for  his  enterprise,  but  he 
had  not  been  bidden  to  the  wedding,  and  was  somewhat  dis- 
concerted when  he  found  himself  on  the  festive  scene  which 
he  had  so  grimly  interrupted.  Some  of  the  merry-makers 
escaped  from  the  house,  and  proceeded  to  alarm  the  town ; 
while  Schenk  hastily  fortified  his  position,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  square.  But  the  burghers  and  garrison  were 
soon  on  foot,  and  he  was  driven  back  into  the  house.  Three 
times  he  recovered  the  square  by  main  strength  of  his  own 
arm,  seconded  by  the  handful  of  men  whom  he  had  brought 
with  him,  and  three  times  he  was  beaten  back  by  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  into  the  wedding  mansion.  The  arrival  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  followers,  with  whose  assistance  he  could 
easily  have  mastered  the  city  in  the  first  moments  of  surprise, 
was  mysteriously  delayed.  He  could  not  account  for  their 
prolonged  absence,  and  was  meanwhile  supported  only  by 
those  who  had  arrived  with  him  in  the  foremost  barges. 

The  tnith — of  which  he  was  ignorant — was,  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiotilla,  borne  along  by  the  strong  and  deep 
currentvof  the  Waal,  then  in  a  state  of  freshet,  had  shot  past 
the  landing-place,  and  had  ever  since  been  vainly  struggling 
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against  wind  and  tide  to  force  their  way  back  to  the  necessary 
point.  Meantime  Schenk  and  his  followers  fought  desperately 
in  the  market-place,  and  desperately  in  the  house  which  he 
had  seized.  But  a  whole  garrison,  and  a  town  full  of  citizem 
in  arms  proved  too  much  for  him,  and  he  was  now  hotly 
besieged  in  the  mansion,  and  at  last  driven  forth  into  the 
streets. 

By  this  time  day  was  dawning,  the  whole  population, 
soldiers  and  burghers,  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
thronging  about  the  little  band  of  marauders,  and  ass&iling 
them  with  every  weapon  and  every  missile  to  be  found. 
Schenk  fought  with  his  usual  ferocity,  but  at  last  the  mus- 
keteers, in  spite  of  his  indignant  commands,  began  rapidly  to 
retreat  towards  the  quay.  In  vain  Martin  stormed  and  cursed, 
in  vain  with  his  own  hand  he  struck  more  than  one  of  his 
soldiers  dead.^  He  was  swept  along  with  the  panic-stricken 
band,  and  when,  shouting  and  gnashing  his  teeth  with  frenzy, 
he  reached  the  quay  at  last,  he  saw  at  a  glance  why  his  great 
enterprise  had  foiled.  The  few  empty  barges  of  his  own  party 
were  moored  at  the  steps  ;  the  rest  were  half  a  mile  off,  con- 
tending hopelessly  against  the  swollen  and  rapid  WaaL 
Schenk,  desperately  wounded,  was  left  almost  alone  upon  the 
wharf,  for  his  routed  followers  had  plunged  helter  skelter  into 
the  boats,  several  of  which,  overladen  in  the  panic,  sank  at 
once,  leaving  the  soldiers  to  drown  or  struggle  with  the  waves. 
The  game  was  lost.  Nothing  was  left  the  freebooter  but 
retreat.  Reluctantly  turning  hisi  back  on  his  enemies,  now 
in  full  cry  close  behind  him,  Schenk  sprang  into  the  last  re- 
maining boat  just  pushing  from  the  quay.  Already  ove^ 
laden,  it  foundered  with  his  additional  weight,  and  Martin 
Schenk,  encumbered  with  his  heavy  armour,  sank  at  ono«  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Waal.^ 

Some  of  the  fugitives  succeeded  in  swimming  down  the 


*  Schencios    irft  furens  et  frendens 

suonim    Donuullia  sua    manu 

Interemptis,"  &c.     Strada,  X.  632. 

'  Bor,  III.  xxvi.  459-460.  Wage- 
Mar»  yiil  307,  308.    Stnu}^  X.  631- 


633.    Coloma^  IL  27. 

edngham,  —  Aug.  1589. 

MS.)    Bentivoglio,  IL  ▼.  335L 
Tom.  Belg^.  IIL  495. 
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stream,  and  were  picked  up  by  their  comrades  in  the  barges 
below  the  town,  and  so  made  their  escape.  Many  were 
drowned  with  their  captain.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the 
inhabitants  of  Nymegen  fished  up  the  body  of  the  famous 
partisan.  He  was  easily  recognized  by  his  armour,  and  by 
his  truculent  face,  still  wearing  the  scowl  with  which  he  had 
last  rebuked  his  followers.  His  head  was  taken  off  at  once, 
and  placed  on  one  of  the  turrets  of  the  town,  and  his  body, 
divided  in  four,  was  made  to  adorn  other  portions  of  the 
battlements  ;  so  that  the  burghers  were  enabled  to  feast  their 
eyes  on  the  remnants  of  the  man  at  whose  name  the  whole 
country  had  so  often  trembled. 

This  was  the  end  of  Sir  Martin  Schenk  of  Nidd^em, 
knight,  colonel,  and  brigand ;  save  that  ultimately  his  dis- 
severed limbs  were  packed  in  a  chest,  and  kept  in  a  church- 
tower,  until  Maurice  of  Nassau,  in  course  of  time  becoming 
master  of  Nymegen,  honoured  the  valiant  and  on  the  whole 
faithful  freebooter  with  a  Christian  and  military  burial.^ 

A  few  months  later  (October,  1589)  another  man  who  had 
been  playing  an  important  part  in  the  Netherlands'  drama 
lost  his  life.  •  Count  Moeurs  and  Niewenaar,  stadholder  of 
Utrecht,  Gelderland,  and  Overyssel,  while  inspecting  some 
newly-invented  fireworks,  was  suddenly  killed  by  their  acci- 
dental ignition  and  explosion.^  His  death  left  vacant  three 
great  stadholderates,  which  before  long  were  to  be  conferred 
upon  a  youth  whose  power  henceforth  was  rapidly  to  grow 
greater. 

The  misunderstanding  between  Holland  and  England  con- 
tinuing, Olden-Bameveld,  Aerssens,  and  Buys,  refusing  to  see 
that  they  had  done  wrong  in  denouncing  the  Dutch  and 
English  traitors  who  had  sold  Gertruydenberg  to  the  enemy, 
and  the  Queen  and  her  counsellors  persisting  in  their  anger 


»  Bor,  Wagenaar,  Strada^  vbi  sup. 

"The  towDsmeo  since  have  fished 
for  Sohenk,  and  found  him  in  his 
armour,  and  since  have  cut  him  in 
quarters  and  set  him  on  their  gates; 
which  extraordinarj  inhumanity  doth 
80  exasperate  the  States  as  they  will 


publish    an    edict    upon   it,    that    no 
quarter  shall  be  kept  with  Nymegen. " 

9 
Bodley  to  Walsingham,  —  Aug.  168* 

(S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
■  Bor,  ni.  xxvi  480. 
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at  80  insolent  a  proceeding,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  tbat 
there  was  no  great  heartiness  in  the  joint  expedition  against 
Spain,  which  had  been  projected  in  the  autumn  of  1588,  and 
was  accomplished  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1589. 

Nor  was  this  well-known  enterprise  fruitful  of  any  remark- 
able result.  It  had  been  decided  to  carry  the  war  into  Spain 
itself,  and  Don  Antonio,  prior  of  Crato,  bastard  of  Portugal, 
and  pretender  to  its  crown,  had  persuaded  himself  and  th<3 
English  government  that  his  name  would  be  potent  to  conjure 
with  in  that  kingdom,  hardly  yet  content  with  the  Spanish 
yoke.  Supported  by  a  determined  force  of  English  and  Dutch 
adventurers,  he  boasted  that  he  should  excite  a  revolution  by 
the  magic  of  his  presence,  and  cause  Philip's  throne  to  tremble, 
in  return  for  the  audacious  enterprise  of  that  monarch  against 
England. 

If  a  foray  were  to  be  made  into  Spain,  no  general  and  no 
admiral  could  be  found  in  the  world  so  competent  to  the 
adventure  as  Sir  John  Norris  and  Sir  Francis  Drake.  They 
were  accompanied,  too,  by  Sir  Edward  Norris,  and  another  of 
those  ^chickens  of  Mars/  Henry  Norris;  by  the  indomitable 
and  ubiquitous  Welshman,  Roger  Williams,  and  by  the  young 
Earl  of  Essex,  whom  the  Queen  in  vain  commanded  to  remain 
at  home,  and  who,  somewhat  to  the  annoyance  of  the  leaders 
of  the  expedition,  concealed  himself  from  her  Majesty's  pur- 
suit, and  at  last  embarked  in  a  vessel  which'  he  had  equipped, 
in  order  not  to  be  cheated  of  his  share  in  the  hazard  and  the 
booty.  "If  I  speed  well,"  said  the  spendthrift  but  valiant 
youth,  "  I  will  adventure  to  be  rich  ;  if  not,  I  will  never  live 
to  see  the  end  of  my  poverty."  * 

But  no  great  riches  were  to  be  gathered  in  the  expe- 
dition. With  some  fourteen  thousand  men,  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty  vessels — of  which  six  were  the  Queen's  ships  of 
war,  including  the  famous  Revenge  and  the  Dreadnouffhty  and 
the  rest  armed  merchantmen,  English,  and  forty  Hollanders— 
and  with  a  contingent  of  fifteen  hundred  Dutchmen  undef 

>  Essex  to  the  Yice-Chamb^lain,  March,  1589,  in  Barrows  'life  d 
Drake,'  377. 
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Nicolas  yan  Meetkerke  and  Van  Laen,  the  advent-  13  j^p^^ 
turers  set  sail  from  Plymouth  on  the  18th  of  April,     ^^^ 
1589. 

They  landed  at  Corufia — at  which  place  they  certainly 
could  not  expect  to  create  a  Portuguese  revolution,  which  was 
the  first  object  of  the  expedition — destroyed  some  shipping 
in  the  harbour,  captured  and  sacked  the  lower  town,  and  were 
repulsed  in  the  upper ;  marched  with  six  thousand  men  to 
Burgos,  crossed  the  bridge  at  push  of  pike,  and  routed  ten 
thousand  Spaniards  under  Andrada  and  Altamira — ^Edward 
Norris  receiving  a  desperate  blow  on  the  head  at  the  passage 
of  the  bridge,  and  being  rescued  from  death  by  his  brother 
John — took  sail  for  the  south  after  this  action,  in  which  they 
had  killed  a  thousand  Spaniards,  and  had  lost  but  two  men  of 
their  own  ;  were  joined  off  Cape  Finisterre  by  Essex  ;  landed 
a  force  at  Peniche,  the  castle  of  which  place  surrendered  to 
them,  and  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Don  Antonio  ;  and 
thence  marched  with  the  main  body  of  the  troops,  under  Sir 
John  Norris,  forty-eight  miles  to  Lisbon,  while  Drake,  with 
the  fleet,  was  to  sail  up  the  Tagus. 

Nothing  like  a  revolution  had  been  effected  in  Portugal. 
No  one  seemed  to  care  for  the  Pretender,  or  even  to  be  aware 
that  he  had  ever  existed,  except  the  governor  of  Peniche 
Castle,  a  few  ragged  and  bare-footed  peasants,  who,  once  upon 
the  road,  shouted  "  Viva  Don  Antonio,"  and  one  old  gentle- 
man by  the  way  side,  who  brought  him  a  plate  of  plums.  His 
hopes  of  a  crown  faded  rapidly,  and  when  the  army  reached 
Lisbon  it  had  dwindled  to  not  much  more  than  four  thousand 
effective  men — the  rest  being  dead  of  dysentery,  or  on  the 
sick-list  from  imprudence  in  eating  and  drinking — while  they 
found  that  they  had  made  an  unfortunate  omission  in  their 
machinery  for  assailing  the  capital,  having  not  a  single  field- 
piece  in  the  whole  army.  Moreover,  as  Drake  was  prevented 
by  bad  weather  and  head-winds  from  sailing  up  the  Tagus,  it 
seemed  a  difficult  matter  to  carry  the  city.  A  few  cannon, 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet,  were  hardly  to  be  dispensed 
with  on  such  an  occasion.     Nevertheless  it  would  perhaps 
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have  proved  an  easier  task  than  it  appeared — ^for  so  great  was 
the  panic  within  the  place  that  a  large  number  of  the  in- 
habitants had  fled,  the  Cardinal  Viceroy  Archduke  Albert 
had  but  a  very  insufficient  guard,  and  there  were  many  gentle- 
men of  high  station  who  were  anxious  to  further  the  entrance 
of  the  English,  and  who  were  afterwards  hanged  or  garotted 
for  their  hostile  sentiments  to  the  Spanish  government.' 

While  the  leaders  were  deliberating  what  course  to  take, 
they  were  informed  that  Count  Fuentes  and  Henriquez  de 
Guzman,  with  six  thousand  men,  lay  at  a  distance  of  two 
miles  from  Lisbon,  and  that  they  had  been  proclaiming  by 
sound  of  trumpet  that  the  English  had  been  signally  defeated 
before  Lisbon,  and  that  they  were  in  full  retreat. 

Fired  at  this  bravado,  Norris  sent  a  trumpet  to  Fuentes 
and  Guzman,  with  a  letter  signed  and  sealed,  giving  them  the 
lie  in  plainest  terms,  appointing  the  next  day  for  a  meeting  of 
the  two  forces,  and  assuring  them  that  when  the  next  en- 
counter should  take  place,  it  should  be  seen  whether  a 
Spaniard  or  an  Englishman  would  be  first  to  fly ;  while  Essex, 
on  his  part,  sent  a  note,  defying  either  or  both  those  boastfdl 
generals  to  single  combat.  Next  day  the  English*  army  took 
the  field,  but  the  Spaniards  retired  before  them  ;  and  nothing 
came  of  this  exchange  of  cartels,  save  a  threat  on  the  part 
of  Fuentes  to  hang  the  trumpeter  who  had  brought  the 
messages.  From  the  execution  of  this  menace  he  refrained, 
however,  on  being  assured  that  the  deed  would  be  avenged 
by  the  death  of  the  Spanish  prisoner  of  highest  rank  then  in 
English  hands,  and  thus  the  trumpeter  escaped. 

Soon  afterwards  the  fleet  set  sail  from  the  Tagus,  landed^ 
and  burned  Vigo  on  their  way  homeward,  and  returned  to 
Plymouth  about  the  middle  of  July. 

Of  the  thirteen  thousand  came  home  six  thousand,  the  rest 
having  perished  of  dysentery  and  other  disorders.  They  had 
braved  and  insulted  Spain,  humbled  her  generals,  defied  her 
power,  burned  some  defenceless  villages,  frightened  the  pea- 
santry, set  fire  to  some  shipping,  destroyed  wine,  oil,  and  othel 

>  Bor,  III.  xxvi.  439. 
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merchandize,  and  had  divided  among  the  survivors  of  the  ex- 
pedition, after  landing  in  England,  five  shillings  a  head  prize* 
money  ;  but  they  had  not  effected  a  revolution  in  Portugal, 
Don  Antonio  had  been  offered  nothing  by  his  faithful  sub- 
jects but  a  dish  of  plums — so  that  he  retired  into  obscurity 
from  that  time  forward — and  all  this  was  scarcely  a  magni- 
ficent result  for  the  death  of  six  or  seven  thousand  good 
English  and  Dutch  soldiers,  and  the  outlay  of  considerable 
treasure. 

As  a  freebooting  foray — and  it  was  nothing  else^ — it  could 
hardly  be  thought  successful ;  although  it  was  a  splendid 
triumph  compared  with  the  result  of  the  long  and  loudly 
heralded  Invincible  Armada.^ 

In  France,  great  events  during  the  remainder  of  1588  and 
the  following  year,  and  which  are  well  known  even  to  the 
most  superficial  student  of  history,  had  much  changed  the 
aspect  of  European  affairs.     It  was  fortunate  for  the  two  com- 


*  For  particulars  of  this  expedition, 
Bee  Camden,  IV.  429-433.  Stowe, 
761-756.  Barrow's  *Life  of  Drake/ 
with  the  letters  of  Drake,  Norris,  and 
others,  335  379.  Bor,  III.  xxvi  430- 
443.    Herrera,  IIL  v.  170,  seq. 

Sir  Roger  Williams  to  the  Lord 
ChanceDor,  Lord  Treasurer,  and  Secre- 
tary Walsingham,  July,  1589:  (&  P. 
Office  MS.)— 

"  Had  we  gone  to  Lisbon,"  says  the 
Welsh  knight,  '*and  not  touched  at 
the  Groyne,  we  had  found  the  town 
unprovided  with  men  of  war;  in  such 
sort,  with  the  favour  of  God,  we  had 
carried  it  away  without  blows  .... 
We  have  returned  the  most  of  our 
ships  into  England  that  tihovld  have 
been  laden  with  rich  merchandise  and 
great  treasure.  With  that  lading,  our 
sovereign  and  your  honours  might 
have  returned  our  shipping  unto  us 
with  a  new  supply.  In  going  into  the 
Grqjme,  we  lost  a  number  of  brave 
men  in  dislodging.  At  the  least  2000 
took  their  course— «ome  for  England, 
soflie  for  France.  There  we  took  our 
sickness,  partly  by  the  hot  winds,  but 
chiefly  by  the  old  clothes  and  bag- 
gage of  those   which   returned  with 


the  Duke  of  Medina  out  of  England. 
There  we  lost  many  a  day,  in  the 
which  time  the  enemy  arrived,  and 
placed  his  forces  where  he  thought 
most  necessariest,  chiefly  in  Lisbon. 
Notwithstanding,  when  we  arrived, 
we  gave  the  law  in  the  field,  that 
none  durst  fight  with  us,  in  twelve 
days,  with  5000  footmen,  and,  God 
knows,  poor  people,  save  2000,  and 
those  all  volunteers.  All  the  horse- 
men we  had  amounted  not  to  45 ;  we 
had  not  any  Portuguese  to  speak  o? 
and  such  as  we  had  did  us  more  hurt 

than  good Some  will  say,  llow 

could  you  have  kept  Lisbon  ?  Believe 
it  not  With  six  thousand  we  would 
have  kept  it  against    all    Spain  and 

Portugal Our  journey  was 

most  honourable  and  profitable  unto 
our  sovereign  and  estate.  First,  and 
principally,  the  world  will  speak  how 
5000  Englishmen  dared  the  Spaniards 
to  battle  at  the  gates  of  Lislx>n — not 
stealing,  but  after  giving  leave  to  arm 
two  months;  for  the  world  must  think 
they  knew  where  we  meant  to  direct 
our  course,  when  Don  Antonio  dis< 
lodged  fi>om  his  bouse  st  London," 
Ac.  Ac 
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monwealths  of  Holland  and  England,  engaged  in  the  great 
struggle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  national  inde- 
pendence, that  the  attention  of  Philip  became  more  and 
more  absorbed — as  time  wore  on — ^with  the  affairs  of  France. 
It  seemed  necessary  for  him  firmly  to  establish  his  do- 
minion in  that  country  before  attempting  once  more  the 
conquest  of  England,  or  the  recovery  of  the  Netherlands. 
For  France  had  been  brought  more  nearly  to  anarchy  and 
utter  decomposition  than  ever.  Henry  III.,  after  his  fatal 
forgiveness  of  the  deadly  offence  of  Q-uise,  felt  day  by  day 
more  keenly  that  he  had  transferred  his  sceptre — such  as  it 
was — to  that  dangerous  intriguer.  Bitterly  did  the  King 
regret  having  refused  the  prompt  offer  of  Alphonse  Corse  on 
the  day  of  the  barricades  ;  for  now,  so  long  as  the  new 
generalissimo  should  live,  the  luckless  Henry  felt  himself  a 
superfluity  in  his  own  realm.  The  halcyon  days  were  for  ever 
past,  when,  protected  by  the  swords  of  Joyeuse  and  of  Epemon, 
the  monarch  of  France  could  pass  his  life  playing  at  cup  and 
ball,  or  snipping  images  out  of  pasteboard,  or  teaching  his 
parrots  to  talk,  or  his  lap-dogs  to  dance.  His  royal  occupa- 
tions were  gone,  and  murder  now  became  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  any  future  tranquiUity  or  enjoyment  Discrowned 
as  he  felt  himself  already,  he  knew  that  life  or  liberty  was 
only  held  by  him  now  at  the.  will  of  Guise.  The  assassina- 
tion of  the  Duke  in  December  was  the  necessary  result  of  the 
barricades  in  May  ;  and  accordingly  that  assassination  was 
arranged  with  an  artistic  precision  of  which  the  world  had 
hardly  suspected  the  Yalois  to  be  capable^  and  which  Phihp 
himself  might  have  envied. 

The  story  of  the  murders  of  Blois — the  destruction  of  Guise 
and  his  brother  the  Cardinal,  and  the  subsequent  imprison- 
ment of  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  the  Cardinal  Bourbon,  and 
the  Prince  de  Joinville,  now,  through  the  death  of  his  fsitha^ 
become  the  young  Duke  of  Guise — all  these  events  are  too 
&miliar  in  the  realms  of  history,  song,  romance^  and  painting; 
to  require  more  than  this  slight  allusion  hereii 
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Never  bad  an  assassination  been  more  technically  success- 
ful ;  yet  its  results  were  not  commensurate  with  the  monarch's 
hopes.  The  deed  which  he  Iiad  thought  premature  in  May 
was  already  too  late  in  December.  His  mother  denounced 
his  cruelty  now,  as  she  had,  six  months  before,  execrated  his 
cowardice.  And  the  old  Queeu,  seeing  that  her  game  was 
played  out — that  the  cards  had  all  gone  against  her — that  her 
son  was  doomed,  and  her  own  influence  dissolved  in  air,  felt 
that  there  was  nothing  left  for  her  but  to  die.  In  a  week  she 
was  dead,  and  mefi  spoke  no  more  of  Catharine  de'  Medici, 
and  thought  no  more  of  her  than  if — ^in  the  words  of  a 
splenetic  contemporary — "she  had  been  a  dead  she-goat."' 
Paris  howled  with  rage  when  it  learned  the  murders  of  Blois, 
and  the  sixteen  quarters  became  more  furious  than  ever 
against  the  Valois.  Some  wild  talk  there  was  of  democracy 
and  republicanism  after  the  manner  of  Switzerland,  and  of 
dividing  France  into  cantons — and  there  was  an  earnest  desire 
on  the  part  of  every  grandee,  every  general,  every  soldier  of 
fortune,  to  carve  out  a  portion  of  French  territory  with  his 
sword,  and  to  appropriate  it  for  himself  and  his  heirs.  Dis- 
integration was  making  rapid  progress,  and  the  epoch  of  the 
last  Valois  seemed  more  dark  and  barbarous  than  the  times 
of  the  degenerate  Carlovingians  had  been.  The  letter-writer 
of  the  Escorial,  who  had  earnestly  warned  his  faithful  Mucio,* 
week  after  week,  that  dangers  were  impending  over  him, 
and  that  "  some  trick  would  be  played  upon  him,"  should  he 
venture  into  the  royal  presence,  now  acquiesced  in  his  assassi- 
nation, and  placidly  busied  himself  with  fresh  combinations 
and  newer  tools. 

Baffled,  hunted,  scorned  by  all  beside,  the  luckless  Henry 
now  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Bernese — the  man 
who  could  and  would  have  protected  him  long  before,  had  the 
King  been  capable  of  understanding  their  relative  positions 


•  'L'Etoile.' 

•  A.   56.   i«.     Arch,  de  Simancas, 
[at  Paris,]  Ma  passvm. 

E.  g.^  ''Con  Muck)  a  quien  siempre 
iMXMisejad   que    mire  por  si  7  no  se 


deze  engafiar  y  hazer  alguna  burla, 
pues  anda  a  tanto  peligro."  And,  in 
the  King's  own  hand,  "Y  se  acuerde 
de  su  padre."  Philip  to  Mendossi^ 
3  Sept  1688,  Ma 
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and  his  own  true  interests.  Could  the  Yalois  have  conceived 
the  thought  of  religious  toleration,  his  throne  even  then  mi^t 
have  been  safe.  But  he  preferred  playing  the  game  of  the 
priests  aad  bigots,  who  execrated  his  name  and  were  bent 
upon  his  destruction.  At  last,  at  Plessis  les  Tours,  the  Bear- 
nese,  in  his  shabby  old  chamois  jacket  and  his  well-dinted 
cuirass  took  the  silken  Henry  in  his  arms,  and  the  two— the 
hero  and  the  fribble — swearing  eternal  friendship,  proceeded 
2  Aug.,  to  besiege  Paris.  A  few  weeks  later,  the  dagger  of 
1589.  Jacques  C16ment  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  line  of 
Valois.^  Luckless  Henry  III.  slept  with  his  forefisithers,  and 
Henry  of  Bourbon  and  Navarre  proclaimed  himself  King  of 
France.  Catharine  and  her  four  sons  had  all  past  away  at 
last,  and  it  would  be  a  daring  and  a  dexterous  schemer  who 
should  now  tear  the  crown,  for  which  he  had  so  long  and  so 
patiently  waited,  from  the  iron  grasp  of  the  B^amese.  Philip 
had  a  more  difficult  game  than  ever  to  play  in  France. 
It  would  be  hard  for  him  to  make  valid  the  claims  of  the 
Infanta  and  any  husband  he  might  select  for  her  to  the  crown 
of  her  grandfather  Henry  II.  It  seemed  simple  enough  for 
him,  while  waiting  the  course  of  events,  to  set  up  a  royal 
effigy  before  the  world  in  the  shape  of  an  effete  old  Cardinal 
Bourbon,  to  pour  oil  upon  its  head  and  to  baptize  it  Charles  X. ; 
but  meantime  the  other  Bourbon  was  no  effigy,  and  he  called 
himself  Henry  IV. 

It  was  easy  enough  for  Paris,  and  Madam  League,  and  Philip 
the  Prudent,  to  cry  wo  upon  the  heretic ;   but  the  cheerful 


»  The  spelling  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, in  all  European  languages,  was 
sapricious  and  unsettled;  yet  the 
fittle  note  in  which  the  Duchess  Mary 
of  Luxemburg  announced  the  deadii 
of  Henry  III.  is  a  curiosity,  even  for 
that  age ; — 

"Qui  la  ette  tue — sa  ette  par  un 
Jacobin  qui  luy  a  donne  dun  cou  de 
pissetolle  dan  la  tayte.  Ill  i  a  dotre 
nouvelle  beaucoup  avantajeuse  pour 
les  boQ  Oatolique.  jay  donne  charge 
a  se  deporteur  de  les  vous  dire." 
Duchees  Maria  de  Luxembourg  au 
(;k)inmandeur   Moreo,    9    Aug.    1689. 


(Archivo  de  Smancas,  MS.) 

Philip's  wonderful  oomment  on  M 
words  "pissetolle"  and  "tayte*  li 
this  communication,  has  been  abeai^ 
published,  but  will  bear  repetitioo: — 

"Perhaps,"  he  wrote  with  bis  own 
hand,  "'pissetoDe'  is  some  kind  of 
knife,  and  ^  tayte,'  I  don't  know  if 
it  can  be  anything  else  than  bead, 
which  is  not  'tayte^*  but  *tete*  at 
*teyte,*  as  you  know." 

"  Quizi  es  alguna  manera  de  codiflk^ 
y  la  tayte  no  86  si  podria  ser  oira 
coza  que  oabeza^  qui  no  es  tayte^  aw 
tete^  0  teyte,  como  sabreya" 
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leader  of  the  Huguenots  was  a  philosopher,  who  in  the  days  of 
St.  Bartholomew  had  become  orthodox  to  save  his  life,  and  who 
was  already  "  instructing  himself"  anew  in  order  to  secure  his 
crown.  Philip  was  used  to  deal  with  fanatics,  and  had  often 
been  opposed  by  a  religious  bigotry  as  fierce  as  his  own  ;  but 
he  might  perhaps  be  baffled  by  a  good-humoured  free-thinker, 
who  was  to  teach  him  a  lesson  in  political  theology  of  which 
he  had  never  dreamed. 

The  Leaguers  were  not  long  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
'^  instruction,"  and  they  were  thoroughly  persuaded  that — so 
soon  as  Henry  IV.  should  reconcile  himself  with  Bome — their 
game  was  likely  to  become  desperate. 

Nevertheless  prudent  Philip  sat  in  his  elbow-chair,  writing 
his  apostilles,  improving  himself  and  his  secretaries  in  ortho- 
graphy, but  chiefly  confining  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
France.  The  departed  Mucio's  brother  Mayenne  was  installed 
as  chief  stipendiary  of  Spain  and  lieutenant-general  for  the 
League  in  France,  until  Philip  should  determine  within  him- 
self in  what  form  to  assume  the  sovereignty  of  that  kingdom. 
It  might  be  questionable  however  whether  that  corpulent 
Duke,  who  spent  more  time  in  eating  than  Henry  IV.  did  in 
sleeping,  and  was  longer  in  reading  a  letter  than  Henry  in 
winning  a  battle,  were  likely  to  prove  a  very  dangerous  rival 
—even  with  all  Spain  at  his  back — to  the  lively  B^arnese. 
But  time  would  necessarily  be  consumed  before  the  end  was 
reached,  and  time  and  Philip  were  two.  Henry  of  Navarre 
and  France  was  ready  to  open  his  ears  to  instruction ;  but  even 
he  had  declared,  several  years  before,  that  "  a  religion  was  not 
to  be  changed  like  a  shirt."  So  while  the  fresh  garment  wag 
airing  for  him  at  Kome,  and  while  he  was  leisurely  strippin 
off  the  old,  he  might  perhaps  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage. 
Fanaticism  on  both  sides,  during  this  process  of  instruction, 
might  be  roused.  The  Huguenots  on  their  part  might  de- 
nounce the  treason  of  their  great  chief,  and  the  Papists,  on 
theirs,  howl  at  the  hypocrisy  of  the  pretended  conversion. 
But  Henry  IV.  had  philosophically  prepared  himself  for  the 
denunciations  of  the  Protestants,  while  determined  to  protect 
VOL.  II. — 2  0 
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them  against  the  persecutions  of  the  Bomanism  to  which  he 
meant  to  give  his  adhesion.  While  accepting  the  title  of 
renegade,  together  with  an  undisputed  crown,  he  was  not  the 
man  to  rekindle  those  fires  of  religious  bigotry  which  it  was 
his  task  to  quench,  now  that  they  had  lighted  his  way  to  the 
throne.  The  demands  of  his  Catholic  supporters  for  the 
exclusion  from  the  kingdom  of  all  religions  but  their  own, 
were  steadily  refused.* 

And  thus  the  events  of  1588  and  1589  indicated  that  the 
great  game  of  despotism  against  freedom  would  be  played,  in 
the  coming  years,  upon  the  soil  of  France.  Already  Elizabeth 
had  furnished  the  new  King  with  22,000?.  in  gold — a  larger 
sum,  as  he  observed,  than  he  had  ever  seen  before  in  his  life,^ 
and  the  States  of  the  Netherlands  had  provided  him  with  as 
much  more.*  Willoughby  too,  and  tough  Roger  Williams, 
and  Baskerville,  and  Umpton,  and  Yere,  with  4000  English 
pikemen  at  their  back,  had  already  made  it  brief  but  spirited 
campaign  in  France  ;*  and  the  Duke  of  Parma,  after  recruiting 
his  health,  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  at  Spa,  was  preparing 
himself  to  measure  swords  with  that  great  captain  of  Hugue- 
nots, who  now  assumed  the  crown  of  his  ancestors,  upon  the 
same  ground.  It  seemed  probable  that  for  the  coming  yean 
England  would  be  safe  from  Spanish  invasion,  and  that  Hol- 
land would  have  a  better  opportunity  than  it  had  ever  enjoyed 
before  of  securing  its  liberty  and  perfecting  its  political  oigani- 
zation.  While  Parma,  Philip,  and  Mayenne  were  fighting  Ihe 
B6amese  for  the  crown  of  France,  there  might  be  a  fairer  field 
for  the  new  commonwealth  of  the  United  Netherlands. 

And  thus  many  of  the  personages  who  have  figured  in  these 
volumes  have  already  passed  away.  Leicester  had  died  just 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  and  the  thrifty  Queen,  while 
dropping  a  tear  upon  the  grave  of  ^  sweet  Eobin,'  had  sold 
his  goods  at  auction  to  defray  his  debts  to  herself;  and  MoeurSi 


*  De  Thou,  X.  I  89,  pp.  2T0,  680. 
P^i^fixe,  80,  96.     *  L'EtoUe,'  258,  291. 
«  Camden,  IV.  436. 
'  Bodlej    to    Burghlej,     20    Aug. 


1689.    (Br.  Una.  GaUm,  D.  It.  p.  M 

MS.) 
*  Camden,  ub(  sup. 
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and  Martin  Schenk,  and  ^  Mucio/  and  Henry  III.^  and  Catha- 
rine de'  Medici,  were  all  dead.  But  Philip  the  Prudent  re- 
mained, and  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  Henry  of  France  and 
Navarre,  and  John  of  Olden-Bameveld ;  and  there  was  still 
another  personage,  a  very  young  man  still,  but  a  deep- thinking, 
hard-working  student,  fagging  steadily  at  mathematics  and 
deep  in  the  works  of  Stevinus,  who,  before  long,  might  play  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  world's  great  drama.  But,  previously 
to  1590,  Maurice  of  Nassau  seemed  comparatively  insignificant^ 
and  he  could  be  spoken  of  by  courtiers  as  a  cipher,  and  as  an 
unmannerly  boy  just  let  loose  from  school 
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